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Anniversaries. The series of notes on the history of 

photography which commence on another page disguise 

by their arrangement a fact which should aid the systematic 
student of past methods in photography, and that is, the 


connecting thread which runs all through the processes 
from first to last. Almost every worker has based his 
new process on that of his predecessors, often without a 
proper appreciation of the conditions under which that 
process was worked. This fact can be discovered in almost 
every advance, great and small, and it has the classical 
precedent of Fox Talbot, who borrowed the idea of 
development from Daguerre, and possibly also, as there is 
evidence to show, from the Rev. J. B. Reade. 


* * * 


classed with other 
the Year. chemical arts in the two leading German 
summaries of chemical ‘progress. The “Technisch- | 
Chemisches Jahrbuch” holds fairly closely to patents and 
scientific notes, and neither it nor Dr. Richard Meyer’s ‘ 
“Jahrbuch der Chemie” attempts to review the whole 
literature of photography and photo-chemistry. Indeed, 
exigencies of space—their whole field is a very large one— 
prevent them from treating the subject in the detail which 
photographers would wish to see it done. Drs, Eder and 
Valenta, who are the abstractors for the second of the 
yearbooks, are extremely catholic in their citations of 
authorities, and we find them recording the general state- 
ment that properly stored dr plates will keep in good 
condition for a long time—according to ~ W. D. Welfars. 


Reviews of Photography is 


And on the next page they proceed to give an uncalled-for 
asurer of the Royal Photo- 


lightness to the present Tre 


graphic Society by crediting a paper of his to “ J. Sherry.” 
They ought to get their proofs corrected in England. 
* * 


bs Su The Patent Office Library, which has 
ubiic __ newly catalogued its photographic books, 
Photographic |. ihe place where many a technical jour- 
Library. pa is d : 5 

nalist is accustomed to verify his refer- 
ences. “Laissez faire” is the unwritten motto of its 


management, and probably no other library, English or 
foreign, offers equal facilities for research in the litera- 
ture of technology. The Royal Photographic Society 
possesses a more complete collection of photographic books 
and periodicals, but, though it extends its courtesies to 
accredited students, it is not available to the public as is 
the Patent Office. In Southampton Buildings the signing 
of your name gives you the entrée to a library which must 
surely stand alone in the freedom granted to the readers 
in consulting the contents of the shelves. It is reported 
that photographic authors have been seen there extracting 
unwritten testimonials to their works from the dirtiness 
of their pages, and viewing, as a proof of popularity, the 
well-thumbed volume which bears their name. 


* * * 
M ere es In another column we chronicle two 
matograp more cinematograph accidents that 
Accidents. Sees ant a eee 


occurred last week. It is noteworthy 
that at the large London houses where the cinematograph 
is in nightly use an accident very rarely, if ever, happens 
—the operators being all careful and experienced hands. 
In most instances nowadays when an accident occurs it 
js at a children’s entertainment and at the hands of 
amateur lanternists or inexperienced operators, who do 
not fully realise the highly inflammable nature of the 
films they are dealing with. Lanterns and films are now 
to be had on hire, and very frequently the hirers are 
quite unaware of the combustible character of the films, 
and treat them very much the same as they would ordinary 
glass lantern slides, with the result that we sometimes 
hear of a scare amongst the audience, if nothing worse, 
and the operator suffering from burns. If the film be 
allowed to vest in the lantern, unless the light be pre- 
viously shut off, a “ blaze up » must be expected. A non- 
combustible film, as thin and flexible as cel uloid, is still 
a desideratum, and a small fortune awaits the inventor of 
one. Various patents have, from time to time, been taken 
out for denitrating nitro-celulose, but they have turned 
out of no practical value so far as cinematograph films are 
concerned. 


* * * 


Photographic Can the camera compete with the human 
nee on draughtsman in the production of the 
pistes: ever-changing shapes which the eternal 


feminine assumes at the dictates of fashion? A writer in 
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the “Strand Magazine” takes a semi-hopeful view. But 
the photograph must show the fashion-plate woman as 
seven feet high, and with a ten-inch waist, if it is to 
compete with the creations of the artist. Large sums are 
paid to fashion-plate artists, and it is one of the branches 
of modern illustration which has attracted a large number 
of clever workers, whose “creations” are the weekly study 
of fashionable and would-be fashionable womankind. 
“Photography (says the “Strand”) will never quite re- 
place ‘these, because the best photograph, charming as it is, 
still allows little folds and creases which mar the general 
effect. In photography you can idealise only up to a certain 
point. You can embellish, but you can’t produce a line, 
or a fold, or a curve that is not there. If the photo- 
grapher had the skill and knowledge of dress to pose his 
sitter to perfection. I’ve often thought that if such an 
atelier were established in London, I should like 
a hand in it. In fact, I can’t help thinking photography 
on these lines will produce the fashion-plate of the future.” 
This lay view under-rates the powers of the retoucher in 
photography, and, indeed, the optician, if it was worth 
his while, might provide for the alteration of the lady’s 
figure to give it the present vogue. But according to 
one confession, the most faultlessly-dressed model never 
looks like a fashion-plate in the photograph, nor does 
any dress hang like a fashion-plate dress. “A photo- 
graph always makes a woman look dumpy, and dumpi- 
ness is out of fashion.” 


* * * 
Explosive One day last week some of the halt- 
Gamineentons penny papers created a little sensation by 


announcing on their placards a mysteri- 
ous explosion at the General Post Office, etc. The real 
facts appear to be these. A sorter in the Mount Pleasant 
depot, at one of the tables, came across a cardboard box 
bearing a penny stamp, and marked “ Fragile,” and tossed 
it lightly into a basket of correspondence going in the 
same direction, when it exploded, and a blue flame shot 
up, brightly illuminating the place. The flame was 
quickly put out, and no damage was done beyond that 
some of the letters in the basket were slightly scorched. 
The packet which had exploded, it is stated, was blown 
to atoms, but there was sufficient left in the fragments 
to enable the officials to trace the sender, who is a London 
photographic dealer. It appears that the packet contained 
a flash light composition which was seni to the 
of a country customer. Now it is illegal to send 
explosive through the post, and the sender is liable to 
prosecution. The explanation given by the dealer—that 
he had no idea that the substance would be exploded 
by a slight concussion—was considered by the postal 
authorities, and a prosecution will not be instituted. 
Many of the flash light compositions are highly dangerous 
unless they are handled with the greatest care, and this 
we have many times pointed out to our readers. When- 
ever we have been asked for formule for flash lignt powder 
we have always endeavoured to impress on the applicant 
the danger that may be incurred in compounding them, 
and advised the use of magnesium or aluminium powders 
by themselves, with one of other of the lamps now on 
the market. When this method of using the flash light 
is adopted there is no danger whatever to the operator, 
provided he stands clear of the flame, which usually 
extends to a considerable distance, particularly when a 
large quantity of the powder is employed. 


= 


Tur Nottingham Camera Club.—Sir Henry Cotton, K.C.S.I., has 
promised to open the photographic exhibition that is being arranged 
by the Nottingham Camera Club for early in April next. 


UNCORRECTED LENSES. 


Tue article which we publish elsewhere on “ Artistic 
Lenses,” by Major Puyo, is interesting as letting a little 
light on to part of his method of obtaining those results 
which have been so much admired here. 

The use of uncorrected lenseg/for obtaining softness of 
definition is no new idea. At the Camera Club Conference 
in 1893, Mr. Rowland Briant showed some extraordinary 
results obtained by the use of sphero-cylindrical lenses, 
though these were used in conjunction with slit dia- 
phragms, which were placed parallel to or at varying 
angles with the axis of the cylinder. A year or two later 
a special set of uncorrected spectacle lenses, all fitting into 
one mount, were placed on the market by Dollond and Co., 
and these were plano-convex, or crossed lenses, ranging in 
focus from eight to twenty-four inches with an actua 
diameter of nearly two inches. One of these sets which 
came into our possession, we used with excellent results, 
and with varying effect, for although a table was issued 
showing the necessary correction for the actinic focus, yet 
varying degrees of softness of definition could be obtained 
by more or less disregard of the correction, and placing 
the plate practically at the visual focus. 

In the exhibition of the R.P.S. in 1895 were some por- 

traits by Mr. J. 8. Bergheim which attracted a good dea 
of attention at the time, because of the very delicate soft- 
ness of definition which just stopped short of actual fuzzi- 
ness. These were produced by the Dallmeyer-Bergheim 
lens, which is practically a simple portrait lens, the fron 
being am uncorrected positive meniscus and the back a 
single lens of negative focus, the distances between being 
variable, thus giving considerable latitude of focal length 
and what might be called great depth of focus. The ful 
working aperture of this lens was practically f 9, and the 
spherical and chromatic observations were purposely un- 
corrected in any way, for Mr. Bergheim claimed that better 
results, that is to say, more painter-like effects were 
obtained by the use of this lens with its outstanding 
corrections than with a lens which was more perfectly 
corrected. This lens was free from distortion, and prac- 
ically covered the plate with uniform definition or want 
of critical definition from edge to edge. 
There is one point in Major Puyo’s article about which 
we are not quite clear. He states that he uses lenses of 
rom 80 to 100 cm. focus, some of which work at an 
aperture of f 5, and that the cost of them is trifling. This 
means nothing more nor less than crown glass discs of 
rom six to eight inches in diameter. These cannot, if 
optically worked at all, be of trifling cost, and unless he 
uses merely the half of a condenser made of St. Gobain 
late, and one might almost imagine that he does, as he 
states that his lenses are plano-convex, one must wait for 
urther information before accepting this in toto. 

The use of uncorrected lenses of small aperture is by 
no means new, of course. Steinheil in 1865 introduced his 
periscopic lenses, which were composed of two crown 
meniscuses placed rather close together with a very small 
stop, f 40, placed midway. In the following year Zent- 
mayer, of Philadelphia, U.S.A., improved on this by. 
making the back lens of shorter focus, and placing the 
diaphragm nearer the back lens. Both these lenses were, 
however, wide-angle lenses, and embraced a fairly wide 
angle. For many years Rodenstock, of Munich, has placed 
on the market both landscape and doublet objectives, com- 
posed of uncorrected lenses and the Rathenower Optische 
Anstalt have a convenient casket set of such lenses. 

Many of the lenses used in the cheaper form of hand 
cameras, particularly of Continental manufacture, and of 
the box type, are fitted with periscopic lenses, and with 
these the correction for the actinic focus is made once and 
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for all; but in every case they work at comparatively 
small apertures. 

The use of uncorrected lenses of large aperture, par- 
ticularly of the meniscus form, is quite permissible for 
those who wish to obtain softness of definition for the out 
standing spherical and chromatic aberrations prevent 
anything like critical definition being obtained, and give 
that peculiar effect which is called “ painter-like” by the 
pictorial photographer. That these lenses also possess s0- 
called great depth of focus is another feature in their 
favour from the same point of view, and this is due to the 
fact that there being no plane of critical definition, the 
plate may be placed within a fairly wide range both 
before and behind the visual focus without much differ- 
ence being seen. Personally, we believe that equally 
satisfactory results may be obtained by the judicious use 
of a corrected lens, and whilst the latter may be used for 
artistic work, and is at the same time always ready to 
give critical definition when so required to do, whereas 
the uncorrected lens will not help us in the latter case, it 
seems the more reasonable to choose the most perfect tool 
we can get rather than a makeshift. 


+ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LITERATURE. 


Tum re-issue of the list of photographic books and periodi- 
cals in the library of the Patent Office seems the occasion 
to draw attention to the collection brought together there 
primarily for the purposes of patentees and disputants of 
patents, but open to the public every week day from ten 
to ten. We are probably right in describing the collection 
as more completely representative of photographic litera- 
ture than any other provided in the public interest. Tt 
may be that the British Museum is better off, but in the 
absence of a class list a comparison is practically impos- 
sible. Moreover, the labour of consulting any great 
number of works at the British Museum library would 
deter any one from devoting days there to a search which 
could be made in hours at the Patent Office. The new 
catalogue thus represents the most perfect means, at the 
disposal of British photographers of making any research 
into the history of the craft, of ascertaining the validity 
or invalidity of a patent or the anticipation of an inven- 
tion. If conclusions can be drawn from articles and 
processes which are patented at the present time, there 
must be many inventors to whom the Patent Office library 
is a “terra incognita,” and for this reason among others 
the widest publicity should be given to the opportunities 
granted under the Patent Laws. The system of granting 
protection by Royal Letters Patent to nearly anything, 
at the same time providing the means of proving the 
invalidity or otherwise of the patent, may not be a perfect 
one, but the Patent Office carries out the latter part of 
its contract with commendable efficiency. With the aid 
of the lists such as the one just issued the inventor or 
investigator is given every chance of acquainting himsel 
with the results of workers in the same sphere as that in 
which he has been labouring, and that is an opportunity 
which may be impressed upon every one, occupied with 
‘original work in photography, who is within easy access 0 
the library. 

The arrangement of the present list® is one which wil 
probably give the photographer a good deal of annoyance 
tefore he discovers his way about it. As explained in 
a preface, it consists of two. parts. . The first, which 
occupies nine-tenths of the volume; is an alphabetical lis 
of subject-headings, with entries, in chronological order, 


* Subject list of works on th? fine and graphic arts (including photography) ant 
art indust _in the library of the Patent Office. Published at the Patent Office, 25, 
Southampton. buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. Price 6u. 


belonging to each. The second part consists of a series 
of keys, or summaries, of these headings in class order, 
that is, apparently on the plan according to which patent 
specifications are classified. 
As the list includes works on printing and other graphic 
arts besides photography, all the references in the earlier 
and later parts of the list are brought together under P 
within the space of fifty pages. In the arrangement of 
these pages, the chief alphabetical headings are :—+Photo- 
chemistry, Photo-enamels, Photographic, and Photography, 
and it is the sub-headings which describe or indicate the 
character of each section. Under this scheme printing 
processes is included under “ Photographic,” but “ Develop- 
ment and Developers” fall under “Photography” thirty 
pages later. Doubtless there are good bibliographical 
reasons for this, but the arrangement seems to us puzzling, 
and the best thing the student can do is to begin wi h 
he key in Part II., which will direct him to the subject 
he is seeking. 
In other instances the bibliographical instinct appears 
o have got the upper hand of the compiler, who might 
have sacrified classification of the works as books to 
arrangement of them as bearing on photography. Because 
certain works on photographic chemistry are written under 
an alphabetical scheme, they go under “ Dictionaries ” on 
page 219, whereas, photographically speaking, they are 
more fitly placed under “ Photographic Chemistry ” on 
age 205. True, there is a reference under this latter 
heading to “ Dictionaries,” but the bibliographer has his 
way. 
We mention these facts to show that it will be to the 
advantage of any one paying a visit to the brary to 
amiliarise himself with the ins and outs of the list before- 
hand. The compilers, too, who are now engaged on the 
ong-expected list of the Royal Photographic Society’s 
ibrary are also urged to moderate any bias they may 
have towards conventions of the bibliographer. A scheme 
of subject classification which is based, say, on the natural 
history of a photograph from emulsion making to the 
fnished and mounted print, will probably be more read ily 
followed than an arbitrary arrangement which is without 
such obvious frame-work. 
But we would rot appear to underrate the labours of 
he Patent Office librarians, for the list bears many 
evidences of the care with which they have sought to 
provide a reference to their literature whenever the 
searcher would be aided thereby. To take an example, 
they include “The Art of Retouching,” by J. Hubert, 
under “ Portrait Photography,” as well as under “ Photo- 
graphic Retouching,” because it contains chapters on 
portraiture by day and flash light. And so in other cases 
they are at pains to bring out the miscellaneous contents 
of many of the older text-books. 
Though they follow convention in contracting Christian 
names into initials, whereby one well-known writer becomes 
scarcely recognisable as “ C. Jones,” they are ec ually strict 
in printing in full such titles as the following of a work 
issued in 1840 :— 
“ Blectro-magneto-tipia ossia spiegazione teorico- 
practica di come succedano le naturali imprente 

degli oggretti chiamanti Daguerreotipe.” 
And they even mildly correct the vulgarism of a writer 
on “ P.O.P.” by turning it into “ P(rinting) O(ut) P(aper).” 


3.4. (Mr. W. Wyndham) reports that 
the names of 


H.M. Consvux at, Boston, U. 
inquiries have been received at his Consulate for 
manufacturers of magi¢ lantern slides on agricultural subjects. Com- 
munications should ‘be addressed to H.B.M. Consul, British Consu- 
late, Boston, United States of America. 
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A Photographic Calendar, 
Tue histovian’s task in phctography is not an easy one, nor 
is it one which brings a measure of return for the labour that 
is spent on it. The difficulty is the scattered literature of the 
craft. Few English writers have troubled to investigate the 
early records, and the most painstaking work of this kind must 
be ascribed to German authors, notably (Dr. Eder and Dr. 
Schiendl. The thanklessness of the task lies in the common 
atvitude, acecvding to which history is dry and the story of the 
past without relation to the photography of the present day. 
However, the chips from history which will appear week by 
week under the heading on this page should convince any one 
of the incorrectness of that view. There is scarcely a photo- 
graphic process or a piece of photographic apparatus which is 
not evolved from the work of the earliest photographers, and 
many of the “practical hints” which gain spasmodic currency 
as original appear in the early records o photography in almost 
the identical words in which they are offered to the present- 
day reader. 


The First R.P.S. Exhibition. 


The exhibition to be held next September in the New Gallery 
will be the fiftieth of a series which was inaugurated on Janu- 
ary 4, 1854. The exhibition thus attains its jubilee two years 
after the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the society, 
for “The Photographic Sociéty,” as it was then called, held the 
first exhibition in the second year of its existence, and since 
then there has been one year in which no exhibition took place. 
Perhaps few of the guests at the conversazione, which ushers in 
the autumn exhibition are aware of the antiquity of the 
precedent which determines their presence. But the first 
exhibition was inaugurated in this manner “ by a soirée at 
eight o’clock on the evening of Tuesday, January 3, when the 
members of the Photographic Society and their friends will 
assemble to advance and discuss the merits of the collection.” 
Some of the regulations set forth on the announcements do 
not read so curiously as might be thought. Indeed, were the 
recommendations as to distinguishing process prints from 
virgin and untouched negatives to be revived, a visit to a 
modern exhibition would be robbed of its monotony. To quote 
from the society’s Journal :— 

“Negative Photographs on Paper and Glass ; Positive Photo- 
graphs on Paper and Glass, untouched or coloured ; Daguerro- 
types, plain and coloured; and Stereoscopic Pictures will be 
admitted for exhibition. 

“Coloured photographs will be admitted only when accompanied 
by a pure and untouched copy of the same Picture. 

“Positive Pictures printed from ‘touched’ or painted Nega- 
tives must be described accordingly.” 

Did the present stylist in mounting exist in those early days? 
His methods seem to be implied by the request “that, for the 
sake of economising space, the margin of mounted Photographs 
should be kept within moderate bounds.” 

The exhibition was visited by the late Queen and the Prince 
Albert prior to its public opening, and her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness expressed their satisfaction at the wonderful 
advances in photography. The exhibition remained open until 
the end of February. 

It might bé mentioned here that at the time this Exhibition 
was held, Sir Chas. Eastlake, then President of the Royal 
Academy, was the President of the Society, while Sir Wm. 
Newton, one cf the then finest miniature painters, was one of 
its Vice-Presidents. From this it will be seen that photography 
was not then tabooed by artists as many at the present time 
might think it was. Fuzzygraphs are not quite such a modern 
idea as some appear to imagine, for about this time Sir William 
Newton suggested printing through tissue paper to subdue the 
excessive sharpness given by the lens. 


Iron-silver Printing. 


One of Sir John Herschel’s early papers on the chemical 
alterations of substances in light dealt largely with iron salts, 
and the various processes which employ that metal at the 
present time are based upon his original observations. On 
January 1, 1862, Emerson J. Reynolds published, in’ Tue 
Britisu Jourvay or Puorograruy, some notes on an iron-silver 
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printing process which are, very likely, unknown to many ex- 
perimenters with methods of this kind. He coated paper with 
ferric oxalate, exposed it under a negative, and developed in 
a solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver. Though he obtained 
an intense black tone, he found that the picture was often 
wanting in detail, and this he traced to the solubility of the 
image (of ferrous oxalate) in ferric oxalate solution. “After a 
great number of experiments,” he writes, “I found that the 
difficulty might be overcome in either of two ways, one being to 
substitute the combination of peroxalate of iron with oxalate 
of ammonia for the plain oxalate, the compound salt not having 
any action on the protoxalate. The second way was to wash 
the print immediately on coming out of the printing frame 
with a solution of acid cxalate of ammonia which immediately 
formed the double salt referred to.” 

The double salts of oxalate of iron and oxalates of the 
alkalies were not used by Reynolds for the first time, but he 
appears to have done what the previous experimenters did 
not do—viz., to have shown why the double salt is preferable 
to the simple ferric oxalate. Silver and iron, the latter as the 
sensitive salt, have been the subject of much experiment ever 
since, but until Nicol placed his so-called “Kallitype” paper 
on the market the method did not come prominently before 
photographers. Indeed, Kallitype had a short life, commer- 
cially, and the principle of obtaining a silver image by the 
reduction of an iron (ferric) salt is ncw chiefly applied in the 
one-solution sensitisers and sensitive materials by which a 
sepia print is produced on fixation in hypo. 


Copyright in Germany. 


Twenty-nine years ago, on January 10, Germany passed the 
Act granting protection to photographic works against un 
authorised reproduction. The German authorities do not pay 
photographers the delicate compliment of officially recognising 
all photographs as works of art; they have one Act for “ works 
of art” and another for photographs, and the poor photographer 
fares very badly at their hands compared with the painter or 
draughtsman. Copyright in “works of art” * lasts for the 
life of the author and thirty years after his death. Copyright 
in photographs is granted for five years only. This period 
commences with the end of the year in which the first copies 
of the photograph anpeared, or, if the negative has not been 
printed from, from the date on which the negative was made. 

In conformity with German law every photographic or other 
mechanical reproduction of an original photograph must bear, 
either on the picture itself, or on the mounting, the name, or 
firm, of the photographer or publisher, his address, and the 
year in which such. reproduction first appeared. The German 
law also holds that it is not piracy to make free use of a photo- 
graph to originate a new work, though presumably it Jeaves 
it to the Courts to decide whether any “originated ” work is 
new or not. 


Legalised Piracy. 


But the most notable—perhaps scandalous would be 3 more 
appropriate word—enactment is that of Article 4, which rules 
that “it is not piracy to copy a photograph for use in a work 
of industry, handicraft, or manufacture.” The manufacturer of 
an overmantel or a matchbox has at his free disposal any 
photographs whatsoever which he may choose to employ for the 
decoration of his goods, and the photographer has no redress. 
The worst form which this legalised piracy has taken is im 
the postcard industry. The status of the postcard as ar 
“article of manufacture ” was upheld in certain German Courts. 
and publishers began to think that they had “carte blanche” 
to select any photograph they liked without payment of repro- 
duction fees. But as the picture on the back of the postcard 
became larger, and the Space for the message reached a 
minimum of a half-inch strip, the card took the character of a 
reproduction rather than that of a decorated “ article of manu- 
facture,” and it is questionable whether the law will protect 
the postcard publishers any longer. German photographers are 
still agitating against the injustice of the present state of things, 
and one strong argument in their case is that thousands of cards 


* According to the translation of the German Act in ‘The Law of Copyright,” 
by W. A. Coppinger. 
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never go through the post at all, but are sold simply and purely 
as: reproductions. 


The Hand Camera. 


In fixing the anniversary of hand-camera photography there 
is choice among a number of dates. Hand cameras were not 
unknown in collodion and early dry-plate days, and the name 
of Skaife is prominent in devising means for rapid exposures. 
But the era of the hand camera did not commence until a 
much later date. It began with the “detective” camera which 
Mr. Thomas Bolas showed towards the end of 1880, and on 
which he read a paper published in the “ Photographic Journal” 
for January 21, 1881. The camera there described was of box 
form, with a full-size finder on the twin-lens principle, a 
focussing scale, and a pneumatic release for the shutter. The 
Jenses employed by Mr. Bolas, if I mistake not, were a pair of 
gtereo-lenses of the Pefzval type, working at F. 4. The outside 
case measured one foot square and five inches deep, and carried 
inside it thirteen double dark slides. 

“ When the finder is used,” writes Mr. Bolas, “it is generally 
quite easy to rest the apparatus against a wall, post, or some 
other firm object, but in many cases it is sufficient to hold 
the camera in the hands, especially if it be moved in the same 
direction as the shifting object which one wishes to delineate. 
In the majority of cases, however, it: is altogether out of the 
question to use the finder, and, in such an instance, one must 
set the focus to certain fixed points previously determined by 
experiment and recorded by the simple expedient of driving 
tin-tacks into the box round the milled head. Thus, for ex- 
ample, when a mark on the milled head is opposite tin-tack 
number one, the camera is set for a distance of 25 ft. or ten 
paces of my walking, and in this case distant objects are as 
sharp as it is generally desirable to have them when a figure 
forms the leading point of a picture.” 

Hand-camera workers have no need now to attempt to syn- 


chronise the movement of the camera with that of the subject, 
nor do they work under the condition which prompted Mr. 
Bolas to advise that “in most cases the camera must be placed 
on the ground when the picture is taken.” 


The Twin-Lens Camera. 


The use of two lenses of the same focal length dates back to 
a period much earlier than that of Mr. Bolas’s paper. In 1864, 
if not earlier, a stereoscopic twin-lens camera was used by 
Disderi a professional photographer in Paris. It was in use 
before 1864 probably, because a description of it appears ina 
German work by Disderi, “Die Photographie als bildende 
Kunst,” which was issued in that year, and is described as 
prepared from a French book by the same author. Disderi 
employed a primitive form of shutter, consisting of a wooden 
board moving up and down behind the two pairs of lenses. 
Tt could cover either the upper or lower pair, and was attached 
to the base of the lower camera, in which was the wet collodion 
plate, by two rubber bands. On the image in the upper 
camera being judged suitable, this behind-lens board was 
pulled up by a string. It flew back again on the string being 
released. 


Earlier Twin-Lens Cameras. 


Still 
The above reference to Disderi is the earliest reference in the 
literature that I have found, but twin-lenses were really in vogue 
long anterior to any of the dates here mentioned. They were in 
common use for'stereoscopic pictures it the middle “ fifties,” and, 
in the early days of the cabinet twin-lenses of the quarter-plate 
size, were very general for taking the pictures. In 1861 I had 
a camera so fitted, for taking carte-de-visite portraits, in everyday 
use, and so had very many others. Silvy had his cameras 
fitted with two pairs of twin-lenses and a repeating back, taking 
eight negatives on a plate. Silvy was one of the first to take 
cabinet portraits. HistToricvs. 


ARTISTIC LENSES. 


In “Photograms of the Year 1904,” in the opening article by 
Robert Demachy, entitled “ Pictorial Photography in France,” there 
occurs the following passage: —‘“ Major Puyo’s private exhibition, 
which opened a few days after the close of the Salon, was: meant to 
be a practical demonstration of the qualities of certain lenses for 
the curves and corrections of which had been 
The pictures taken 
as to show 


artistic portraiture, 
calculated by M. de Pulligny and Major Puyo. 
with these lenses were printed straight on Ilford paper, so 
clearly the various effects furnished by the new studio telephoto lens, 
the chromatic single and double meniscus combinations, etc., working 
at F/10, F/7, and FY5. 

“The goftness of Major Puyo’s pictures is extremely pleasing. 
There is no actual blur, no disagreeable fuzziness; the accents are 
strong and well-defined, the depth of focus quite exceptional, and the 
indescribable mellowness of the image I have never seen equalled. 
But the cost is so ridiculously small that I suppose the Pulligny 
objectives will have but small success amongst amateurs. Several 
of the foremost Parisian opticians and a quantity of professional 
photographers visited Major Puyo’s studio, and were very much 
struck with his successful results.” 

I was struck with this passage, because, although a somewhat 
diligent student of foreign literature, I could not recollect any pre- 
vious regerence to the Pulligny lenses, and M. Demachy’s reference 
is delightfully vague. As luck would have it, however, in the 
“Deutscher Camera-Almanach” for 1905, the first issue of a new 
annual edited by Herr Fritz Loescher, and published by tae well- 
known house of Gustav Schmiu., of Berlin, a copy of which has just 
reached me, I find an original article by Major Puyo on these very 
lenses, and the following somewhat liberal translation of that article 
explains the whole thing.—E. J. Wamu. 


Il._The Artistic Lenses Should Draw Synthetically. 


When one hears certain statements and reads certain 
writings, one might believe that the photographic apparatus 
possesses the power of making pictures which can convey to our 
eyes the sensation of nature and life. The exact opposite is 
he truth; the lens is like the mind of a notary, who grapples 
with the facts of a case, and an inventory. is not literary work. 
The lens is in reality a tool for analysis, the photographic 
reproduction is analytical, whilst all true graphic arts make 
owards synthesis as their natural aim, because they suggest 
more than they describe. Advances in art thus succeed by 
the expression of a greater and greater synthetic reproduction. 
A commonplace truth, which is clearly evident when one 
pits a Velasquez against a Mantegna, a Corot against a Claude 
Gellée. 

Therefore the lens, which copies a map so well, gives us No 
rue picture of a tree or a face. No; the tree cut out of zinc, 
which the lens shows me, is not the same tree which I saw 
iving and breathing in the light breeze; this legion of abso- 
utely identical leaves, which appear to assiduously challenge 
me to note each one, is not so numerous as it there appears ; 
he lens must have done something to it, in the same way as on 
his face it has drawn wrinkles, spots, and blemishes which 
my eye has never noticed, for it was employed in other ways, 
charmed with the play of lights and shadows in the deep and 
raised places. Because it is too exact and too impartial, the 
ens does not draw likenesses. 

One must strive for simplification and exercise restraint. At 
all stages of the photographic work of art the ever-restless 
striving after a more and more synthetic and impartial form of 
expression makes itself felt, as soon as one will create pic- 
tures in which. the documentary qualities shall be sacrificed 
to the esthetic. These qualities are opposed to one another, 
and to combine: them. in the same picture is assuredly to make 
futile labour. How far can one go in this way towards syn- 
thesis? This is ancther question. The future will teach us; 
meanwhile, it must suffice-for-us to prepare for the future. 

The photographic work of art is completed in three stages, 
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the arrangement of the subject, the production of the nega- 
tive, and the working out of the proof. 

It is unnecessary to treat more fully here of the arrange- 
ment; on this the whole world is clear, All proceed syn- 
thetically, knowingly or unknowingly, when they seek out the 
misty veil or snowy covering, simplify the distances or sur- 
faces, choose oblique illumination or against the light effects 
for the production of the effects of mass, in order in this 
way to introduce a lesser number of elements, and simplified 
elements in the picture. Simplification is the first step towards 
synthesis, 

Now it is necessary to arrest the image with the help of the 
lens, the unavoidable intermediary. Can we give promotion to 
the lens, so that it shall lead us a step nearer to synthesis? 

The artist, who draws from nature, takes, if he is short- 
sighted, an eye-glass; if he sees well, he half-closes his eyes. 
This he does because he cannot see the trees for leaves, nor 
the wood for trees; the eye which analyses too sharply is a 
hindrance to him. And similarly the different lenses see the 
niggling detail of things too sharply. 

Can we demand from them that they. sacrifice on the altar 
of synthesis that power of sharp observation of which they 
boast? And if they will not do this, what less pretentious 
servant can we find who at our command will wink with the 
eye? This we will examine in the following notes. 


Il.—The Synthetic Objective is Obtained by Using 

the Aberrations of the Lens. 

The human eye is undoubtedly constituted in a similar man- 
ner to the photographic lens, for the pictures which it throws 
upon the retina are only perceived by us, remodelled and 
corrected, by a complicated transmission system, so there 
remains always a-delicate fact that we can draw an approxi- 
mately sharp parallel between our eye and the actual anastig- 
mat. It appears that the lens, the more completely it is per- 
fected, partakes less and less of the nature of human sight. 
Whilst the eye provided with a great accommodation power 
is far more perfect as regards depth, that is to say, as re- 
gards the direction perpendicular to the image plane, than 
the anastigmat at full aperture, so the anastigmat again dis- 
plays in a direction parallel to the image plane an incomparable 
strength which is wanting in the eye. The lens sets at one 
swoop equally sharp over a very great angle the whole of the 
image which is parallel to the receiving surface ; for example, all 
the windows of a facade; our eye, on the other hand, which 
only includes about six degrees, has for the same purpose 
to move, and if it is directed to one particular window of the 
facade, it only receives from the others an imaccurate and 
indistinct impression. 

We ought not to forget that the lens is a scientific instru- 
ment which has been constructed for a particular limited 
purpose—namely, to arrest without distortion and in similar 
and accurate form on a plane light-sensitive surface the image 
of a plane object at right angles to its axis; for instance, 
the facade of a cathedral, or a geographical map. 

or us, who lay no claim to scientific discoveries, and leave 
to others the care for the prints of 
the. problem is quite different and the question is more com- 
plicated. In the first place we have ob 


production, corresponding 
to the nature of the object or to the precedence which the 
esthetic law ascribes to it in the hierarchy of the whole. 

The question which now concerns us is whether the particu- 
lar quality which displeases us in the photographic picture is 
notabsolutely the concomitant of the perfection of the lens system 
which produces tne picture; whether by chance or on any 
other ground the image of the simple lens does not approach 
more nearly to the image given by the human eye; whether 
the so-called aberrations, the widely removed, for our special 
work, dangerous enemies, are not rather to be considered as 
allies ; whether, in a word, in them is not given us the sources 
of synthesis. 

How must we understand synthesis in photographic repre- 
sentation? In order to account for this, we must note how the 
black-and-white artist, equipped with pencil, charcoal, or 
pastel colour, begins a man’s head. Without doubt he will 
so begin it that that which constitutes the individual charac- 


teristics of the face will be treated with the greatest accuracy ; 
the arching line of the mouth, the rounding of the nostrils, the 
pupil of the eyes. When this is done he proceeds syntheti. 
cally: he groups the hairs, he indicates the contours, he 
simplifies the modelling ; sometimes he is content with merely 
placing a few high lights on the neutral ground of the paper. 
Analysis is that which appears all lines, synthesis that which 
appears all surfaces. This method appears to me to be that - 
which best answers to the esthetic requirements in the Tepro- 
duction of a human face as well as a tree. Here we are indeed 
far removed from that particular school which so loves flat- 
ness, that incomplete and schoolboy-like solution of the prob. 
lem, the least failure of which is the fur-like softness of the 
drawing. f i 

Now that we have thus made clear our views, we will pass 
in review the different aberrations of the lens. a 

Omitting distortion—which can be easily eliminated by a 
symmetrical arrangement of the lenses—there still remain to 
WS 2 

1. Curvature of the Field.—Experience teaches us that this 
aberration is without importance in studies of heads or repre- 
sentations of the figure. Curvature of the field is only trouble- 
some in landscape work. , : , 

2. Spherical Aberration (anaplanatism), which only exists 
in the middle of the picture, is of no importance, for prac- 
tically it is of no account as compared to the chromatic aberra- 
tion. 

5. Astigmatism need not be taken into consideration as Jong 
as one uses long-focus lenses. It may be made useful in order 
to synthesise those parts of the picture which lie near the 
margins. 


Ill.-Chromatic Aberration is, from the esthetic point of 
view, a notable means of synthesis, 


It is well known what chromatic aberration is. Let us 
assume that D D! (Fig. 1) is the diaphragm aperture of a 


Uy 


G 


Fig. 1. 


nonachromatic lens; the lens will then receive from the point 
P of an object a cone of white light D P Di, and transmit to 
the ground glass a series of cones of light corresponding to 
the different simple colours, and amongst these there will be 
a violet cone with its apex at v, and a yellow cone with its 
apex at j. Between v and the objective lie the foci of a 
series of cones of decreasing activity belonging to the ultra- 
violet, behind j will be found the foci of a series of light cones 
of less chemical action extending into the red. 

The image j of the point P is the visible image; it corre- 
sponds to the yellow rays near the D line of the spectrum. Thus 
when we focus we place the ground glass in the position Gj G. 
After focussing we shift the ground glass to the point G1 vy G}, 
for the photochemical action is strongest in the focus of the 
violet colour near the region of the G line of the spectrum. 

It is certain that as soon as the light-sensitive plate is placed 
at v, the image of the point P appears as a point surrounded by 
a delicately tinted coloured corona ; exactly in the same way the 
image of a straight line will appear bordered on each side by 
a coloured fringe. The breadth of this coloured fringe is the 
hundredth part of the diameter of the diaphragm. It there- 
fore follows that when the light-sensitive plate is placed in the 
focus of the viclet rays :— 

1. The strength of the drawing is determined by the pre- 
dominant action of the violet image, which js sharp. 

2. The surfaces are lightened and their modelling simplified 
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by the action of the coloured circles, the details without impor- 
tance being obliterated. Thus, for example, on a face the 
freckles disappear. 

3. As the breadth of this diffusion circle is proportional to 
the absolute diameter of the diaphragm, the chromatic softness 
of the drawing with cbjectives of equal ratio aperture is in 
exact ratio to the focus. The result of this is that the syn- 
thesis will increase with the size of the picture. 

All these peculiarities are of advantage. 


1V.—Conclusions. 

M. Pulligny, of the Photo Club of Paris, two years ago laid 
down the principle of the “anachromatic” lens. He will very 
soon publish a complete work on this subject. 

As regards myself I have used for two years :— 

1. A plano-convex lens of crown glass, which is specially 
suitable for studies of heads. It has a ratio aperture of F.5. 

2. A simple meniscus, a concavo-convex positive lens for 
studies in rooms, with a ratio aperture of F.10. 

3. A symmetrical objective of two identical meniscuses of 


crown glass. The details of curvature of the image and lens 
distance I have empirically determined. This objective gives 
with ratio aperture of F.5 very homogeneous pictures. 

4. A telephotographic lens, with this symmetrical lens as a 
positive and a plano concave lens, also made of crown glass as 
the negative element. With this lens one can obtain heads in 
life size at a distance of four metres. 

M. Pulligny has constructed another series of lenses which 
hecalls“semi-anachromatic,” in which the chromatic aberration, 
is correspondingly reduced. 

One of the principal advantages of all these lenses is that 
without great expense one can use lenses of very long focus ; 
the price is in fact nominal. These lenses enable the amateur 
to observe the laws of perspective. He will soon discover that 
the foci of the anastigmats are ridiculously short, and will, 
following my example, and use foci of from 80 to 100 cm. Above 
all, with these lenses, actual portraits can be made, heads in 
half, three-quarter, even of full life size, heads of broad 
modelling—thanks to the chromatic aberration—and of true 
“yainter-like” impression. 


NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES. 


OccASIONALLY a revolution takes place in photography, as when 
the dry plate was introduced, or a successful rival appeared 
to defy albumen paper. But more change has been wrought 
in work by steady and gradual evolution than by the few 
epoch-making introductions. Let any photographer compare 
a dozen prints from a leading studio of to-day with the same 
number from a studio of 1870. The difference between. the two 
selections is tremendous, but it has been arrived at by a slow 
and gradual—almost imperceptible—change of ideas and 
fashions. If a selection from each of the intervening years 
could be assembled there would be little difference between 
any one year and the one succeeding it; but the difference 
between the first and the last is great enough to be called a 
revolution—though arrived at by a very gradual evolution. 

The evolution has been a broadening one. Thirty-five years 
ago a photographer, in ordering his mounts, merely wanted so 
many G.B.E. gold-blocked carte-dé-visite mounts, and so many 
ditto ditto cabinets. About twenty years ago—more or less— 
Christmas mounts were put on the market. They were. still 
gold-blocked G.B.E., but printed with an appropriate motto. 
To-day the unity in mount design has vanished; and as for 
Christmas mount designs, their number is legion. Some 
workers, perhaps, sigh for the old days when one photograph 
in all respects resembled another, but most photographers 
accept the present condition, and use the large variety offered 
them as a means to increasing their business. 

This is an age cf 


Severe Competition. 


and the photographer who quietly sits down and waits for 
business to come to him is likely to find that his trade is 
dwindling, and to think that photography is played out. The 
man who is always to the fore with good work and new ideas 
earns the reputation of being alert and up-to-date, and he finds 
this a very valuable asset in his business. Being alert does 
not necessarily mean squandering money. Many a_ photo- 
grapher pays for circulars or newspaper advertisements when 
he might just as well give the money to a benevolent institu- 
tion for any good it does him. When the alert man spends 
money for anything he gets his money back with interest. He 
may pay an extra three shillings a hundred for some special 
mounts, but he gets an extra shilling a dozen for the pictures 
sold on them. It is not so much a matter of spending money as 
of using brains. Any one (who has it) can*get rid of money, 
but there are comparatively few men who know how to make the 
most of things without paying for it. It is not always neces- 
sary to seek for some new idea to attract customers. New ideas 
are not numerous, but there are many ideas which are as old 
as the hills, but which may be new to those who are not pro- 
fessionally connected with photography. 


The Art of Being Different. 


is a simple one, but if properly cultivated it brings in money. 
The man who first announced “ all pictures by the instantaneous 


precess” was not, possibly, strictly truthful, but he struck a 
good idea at a time when there was some slight truth in the 
venerable joke associating the photographer with the dentist. 
The words are still often seen, though they have lost their 
point as the public have become more and more familiar with 
the ease of modern photography. They did not cost a farthing 
to the man who first wrote them up against his studio. 

In a certain road in suburban London there are four photo- 
graphers, and in each case their display, so far as it affects the 
passer-by, is limited to a showcase. The showcases are as 
mundane and expressionless as four peas. In three of them 
the werk has not been changed for at least six months (im 
one of them the prints have been carelessly made and are dis- 
coloured). In the fourth some new prints were put in just 
before’ Christmas. In each instance the work is just the ordi- 
nary work of the studio, arranged with a view to showing as 
many pictures as possible. Here is a chance missed. If one 
of these men could in some way make his display distinctive 
it would at once catch the eye of the people for which it angles. 
Suppose, for instance, that one of the cases was swept and 
garnished—the glass polished and the red plush well brushed. 
Then, instead of the sixteen crowded cabinets there is placed in 
it a single platinotype print of an effective, pretty sitter, the 
print neatly framed. The change from the ordinary display 
would be sufficient to catch the eye of hundreds who passed, 
unseeing, every day. And this is what the showcase is for, 
and it would be achieved without the outlay of a single extra 
penny. This one photographer would reap a benefit which to a 
certain extent would be at the expense of the others. Suppose 
that all four of them simultaneously woke up, and each woke 
to an equal degree, would they not do just the same amount 
of business as when they were all in the rut? Not necessarily 
so. Enterprise does not merely seize a share of existing 
business, it 


Creates New Business. 
is a good business bringer. This need not be a new thing, if it 
taste of tea. And the tea growers and tea merchants are 
contemplating a campaign against France, not to scramble 
for the present tea trade, but to create new trade. So it is in 
photography, or in any other line of work. It is safe to assume 
that if those four showcases all attracted attention, some people 
would be drawn into the studios who had not previously thought 
of being photographed. There was an old notion that being 
photographed was a duty one owed to posterity, and the 
notion does not seem quite dead yet, especially among men. 
Women are better in this respect, and they may come to the 
studio because they have got a new ball dress, or a new set of 
furs. It is time that the posterity notion was utterly ex- 
ploded, and it will be done by photographers keeping abreast of 
the times—or a little ahead. 
A Good Specialty. 

is a good business bringer. This need not be a new thing, if it 
is a good thing. Some of the commonest special lines are en- 
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largements, or a cabinet print included with half a dozen cartes. 
What the specialty should be depends upon the class of trade 
done, and upon other things. The introduction of platinum 
prints was at one time a good move. Now they are a regular 
part of the work of almost every photographer. One of the 
most effective of specialties I ever knew was offered by a photo- 
grapher doing a very cheap class of work. In every dozen 
Prints he included one opaline. The glass was a spoilt nega- 
tive, carefully cleaned, and he bound the edges in passe-partout 
fashion with gilt paper. A backing card and a tape to hang it 
completed the work. Not a particularly brilliant idea, per- 
haps, but, beyond the slight added work, the extra cost of 
each opaline was less than a farthing. He had nothing to lose, 
and a few shillings to gain, by his specialty. One of the daintiest 
of specialties is a miniature portrait. Frames for miniatures 
may cost a few pence or they may run through shillings to 
almost any price. A cheap “miniature” may be made by 
trimming down one of the prints of an order for cabinets, but 
‘Such a print is in no true sense a miniature. It may, how- 
ever, prove a small business bringer. The man who poses his 
sitter ostensibly for a miniature, and can obtain pleasing com- 
position and delicate detail in a small oval space, should make 
2 leading line of this class of work at remunerative prices. 
This article is 


Merely Suggestive. 


There are many special lines, many little novelties, which 
will occur to any photographer who gives a few minutes’ 
thought to the subject. He need not seek for any great thing 
—there is no panacea needed for photographers at large. 
What he requires is something that: the people have not 
Seen, or not seen lately, something that will attract attention 
to the studio. It may be a novelty costing money, or it may 
be one entailing only a little extra work. In. either case, 
judiciously handled, it should achieve the desired end of draw- 
ang custom to the studio, ALEXANDER BRaprorp. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


tee UE gee 
Advances in Photo-Lithography, 


‘Iwo new processes are at present attracting attention in London, 
and both are photo-lithographic. : : 

One, that of Messrs. Frey and Son, of Zurich, consists in 
taking an ordinary photographic negative and then printing 
on to a lithographic stone or zinc or aluminium plate, which 
thas first been coated with a special bitumen solution. After 
exposure, which has to be rather considerable—15 minutes—the 
plate is developed, and the image now shows a recticulation due 
to the nature of the bitumen solution. The stone or plate is 
then slightly etched, washed out, and printed as usual in litho- 
graphy. The printing on the machine from plates so prepared 
-has recently been demonstrated in the workshops of Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson, and Viney, of Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, 
and a good selection of work of all classes done in this way has 
been on view. 

The other method is that of Mr. F. W. Sears, of Clerken- 
well Green, who relies upon the ordinary crossline screen for 


obtaining the necessary grain. By some method not yet dis- 


<losed, but for which he has applied for a patent (No. 10,855 of 


1904), and which he states is extremely simple, he entirely 


joins up the dots in the extreme high-lights of the screen nega- 
tive and so gets no image there when printing on to stone, zinc, 
or aluminium sensitised with bichromated albumen as usual in 
making direct photo-lithographic prints. 

The great claim of both these processes is the accuracy of repro- 
duction obtained by photography and the saving in cost by the 
elimination to a large extent, if not entirely, of the lithographic 
draughtsman! Both methods have been applied to colcur work ; 
Mr. Sears specially endeavours to produce results entirely 
mechanically in three-colour. Messrs. Frey, however, are not 
limiting themselves to three colours, but show some results in 
as many as 10 to 15 printings. Both processes are interesting 
as showing the steady progress of photography into the domain 
of illustration ; soon, appxrently, all and every kind of repro- 
luction will utilise photography to a greater or less extent; it 


certainly looks as though in future even lithography will have 
to be described as photo-mechanical work. * 

Regarding opaque high-lights, many methods have been indi- 
cated for making the high-lights in a crossline screen negative 
perfectly opaque so that no dots print there. Mr. Austin, in an 
article in the “ Process Year-Book’ of 1903-4, described a method 
he had invented for sensitising the plate and giving a second 
short exposure in perfect register on the same negative without 
the screen in position. Others have suggested racking the sceren 
out after a portion of the exposure has been given. The 
simplest method, and one entirely-successful so far as negatives 
for photo-lithography are concerned, is to use a rather small 
stop for the shadows, say, one having a diameter of only one- 
ninetieth of the camera extension, and then use for not more 
than one-twentieth of the former exposure a very large stop, say, 
of a diameter somewhere between one-twentieth to one-thirtieth 
of the camera extension. If this does not join up the lights suffi- 
ciently, then an even larger stop must be used. The point to note 
is that only a very brief exposure must be given with such a 
stop, otherwise some effect will be shown on the middle and 
lower tones, which is undesirable. If, at first sight, after 
developing, the negative does appear correct, nevertheless until 
considerable experience has been gained, it should be intensified 
with copper-bromide and _ silver, or, better, lead ferricyanide, 
followed by ammonium sulphide or sodium sulphide before judg- 
ment is passed, as it is very surprising sometimes how much 
the dots will join up on intensification, particularly with the 
lead intensifier. . 


The First Photo-Engraver. g 

Process workers in America look—and not in yain—to the depart- 
ment, “Process Engraving,” conducted in the “Inland Printer,” by 
8. H. Horgan. Me. Horgan has been “in” the illustration movements 
in the States, and has led one or two of them, so that in matters of 
practice he is able to disperse monthly counsel to his anxious inquiriers. 
In the current issue of the “Inland Printer” he probes the historical 
depths of his craft, and ‘eproduces the portrait: of the Cardinal 
d’Amboise, of which Niepce made an engraved plate about the year 
1828. He says that the original of this first engraving made by photo- 
graphy was in the museum at Chalon, in France, but ‘to-day it 
cannot be found.” The present writer is not aware how recent a date 
is implied by “to-day,” but he can vouch for the fact that in July, 
1903, not only the plate, but the original engraving, still translucent 
from the oiling to which Niepce subjected it, as well as several proofs 
from the plate, were in the public musée of Chalon, in which the Niepce 
relics are collected. And, so far as the yriter is concerned, they are 
there now. 


Students’ Work at Bolt Court. 

An exhibition of the work of the students in the art and process 
classes of the London County Council’s School of Photo-engraving and 
Lithography, was opened for a few days last week on the premises 
of the school in Bolt Court, Fleet Street. The work consisted largely 
of studies and desigus from the art classes and the Sketch Club, 
netable among which was a large poster design, by E. A. Cox, which 
Mr. Tree ought vo have whea he bills “The Tempest” through the 
Frovinces. ‘The process work includes some very good half-tone in 
monochrome and three-colour, and some excellent photograyure. But 
collotype makes a poor show, suggesting that Bolt Court is not train- 
ing the men who will help to bring the collotype industry into this 
country. One piece of half-tone is deserving of special note for the 
way in which two inks, roughly complementary in colour, are used to 
give the effect of a third printing in black. 

Among the process exhibits is a series of photographic charts, 
showing the absorptions of various dyes employed in making filters 
for the tri-colour process. These embody the results of a series of 
unpublished experimerts made to ascertain the character of the dyes 
and the effect of dilution on the absorption. The tests were made 
by producing an almost normal spectrum of the are light on an 
orthochromatic plate, the plate in most cases being the “Lumiére C.” 
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The dyes were used in a glass cell of 1 c.m. internal thickness, and 
the concentration of the solution in milligrammes per cubic centi- 
metre is stated in each instance. ‘The most interesting example is the 
case of potassium bichromate used to cut off ultra-violet. ‘The most 
suitable dilution for this purpose is found to be 1 m.g.m. per c.c., 
and the bichromate, we are told, was preferable to quinine sulphate in 
being applicable to a dry gelatine filter, in which state quinine was 
found to be wanting in its absorption of ultra-violet. But it may be 
strongly queried whether such a filter of bichromated gelatine would 


keep unaltered for any considerable time, even in the dark. 


Cleaning Half-Tones. 

Do not use an acid or strong alkali in an endeavour to clean 
hardened ink out of old half-tone plates (writes “C. ine 
“Tnland Printer”). The solvent for 
the ink must be something that will not affect the metal. Such a 
solvent is benzene (sold as benzole by the drysalter). If the metal 
is warmed and then turned face down in a flat tray, containing just 


in the 
Either will corrode the zine. 


enough benzine to keep the face of the cut covered, it will soften 
the ink, so that it can be afterwards cleaned out with fresh benzene 
and a stiff brush. 


Printing Plates Direct from Drawings and Tracings. 


e for itself among those 


A process which promises to find a plz 
requiring a fairly large number of copies from some drawing, tracing, 
or line sketch, has been patented by Klimsch and Co., of Frankfort- 
on-Main (English patent, 3,608, 1904). 
such originals as these much more rapidly than the various “ blue on 


It is capable of multiplying 
iron processes, while at the same time demanding no high degree 
of skill, so far as can be gathered from the description in the patent 
specification. The process is photographic, the sensitive material 
consisting of bichromate of potash, combined with gelatine, or other 
similar body. An aluminium plate coated with the mixture is printed 
rom the drawing and developed in the usual way, the unexposed 
portions washing away. At this stage the plate is prepared so that 
an ink will adhere to the unexposed parts, the lines of the drawing. 


r 


‘he treatment for aluminium plates is with dilute nitric acid, for zinc, 
isulphite. ‘This preparation of the plate is the first item, for which 
rotection is claimed. ‘The second is for the use of a yellow screen 
when exposing. “When the original design is coloured, screens of 
different colours are placed in front of it when exposing, such colour 
or colours being selected according to the colour which it is desired 
0 print; the sensitiveness of the plate to one or all of the colours 
can be enltanced by the addition of suitable dyes.” “By placing a 
screen in front of the design or between the design and the plate, or 
y using a grained plate, gradations of shade may be reproduced.” 
We have seen a number of proofs taken from these plates in the 


ithographic press, which speak well for the ability of the proces to 


deal with originals in very fine lines. 


A series of handbooks (in French) on photo-mechanical and allied 
subjects is issued from the office of “Le Procédé,” Boulevard du 
Montparnasse, Paris. The third of the series (which numbers twelve 
in all) is reviewed this week under “ New Books.” The other hand- 
books treat of the preparation of the original, collodion emulsion, 


printing, etching, photo-litho, collotype, photogravure, and tri-colour. 


“Process Workers’ Pocket Book and Diary for 1905.” Published by 
A. W. Penrose and Co. 
In addition to a diary, with a space for entries for every day in the 


year, this strongly and neatly-bound volume contains the chief “facts, 


figures, and formule ” of photo-engraving, conveniently classifed fer 


rapid reference. These include rules for copying and enlarging, ex— 
posure notes, screens, distances, and exposures with screens andl 
standard formule for developers, colour-sensitisers, and etching pre- 
parations. As no price is stated, we assume that Messrs. Penrose willi 
send the diary to any process man who applies to 109, Farringdon. 
Road, for it. It is a volume worth possessing, and the editor, Mr... 
William Gamble, will probably gain the thanks of those in the phote— 
mechanical crafts for his careful labour of compilation. 


Applications for Patent. 

Photomechanical Screens—No. 27,694. “Improvements in screens 
for photomechanical reproduction processes.” Ignatz Bernardi 
Herbst, 1, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London. 

Reproduction of Engraved Printing Plates.—No. 27,758. “ Improve— 
ments in the reproduction of engraved printing plates. Johm 
William Mackenzie, 40, Chancery Lane, London (Arthur Leslie... 
United States). 

Half-tone Screen.—No. 27,759. “ Half-tone screen with marked off: 
tone fields.” ‘Theodor Dittmann, 40, Chancery Lane, London. 


Patent Dews, 


The following applications for patents were made between Decem— 
ber 19-24, 1904 :— 
Enlarging Easels.—No. 27,671. 
enlarging easels.” Walter Chas, Grubb and Albert Nixon, trad 
ing as The Camera Construction Company, Eagle Works, Dur- 


“Improvements in photographic: 


ham Grove, Hackney. 
Printing and Developing Apparatus.—No. 27,719. “Improvements: 
in or relating to apparatus for use in printing or printing and! 
developing photographic papers and plates.” Alf, Julius Boult,, 
11, Hatton Garden, B.C. (Alfred Briickner, Germany). 
Photographic Cameras.—No. 27,740. “ Improvements in and relating, 
to. photographic cameras.” Ferdinand Nusch, 81, Holbern,. 
London (Messrs. Plaubel and Company, Germany). 
Lenses.—No, 27,743. “An improvement in lenses.” John Edward) 
son, 19, Holborn Viaduct, London (The Scientific Lenss 
United States). 
Reflector Hoods.—No. 27,768. “An 
cameras.” Arthur James Gray 
32, Robert Street, Upper Brook 


Evans-Jac. 
Company, 
improved hood for reflector hand) 
and Samuel Dunseith McKellen. 
Street, Manchester. 


Photographic Cameras.—No. 27,867. “ Improvements relating to 
hotographic cameras.” John Stratton Wright, 7, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Photographic Cameras.—No, 27,909. “ Improvements relating to» 


photographic cameras.” ‘John Stratton Wright, 7, Southamptom 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
ning Plates.—No. 28,100. “Device for washing photographic: 


Moritz Schliiter, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 


Was 
plates.” 
Prejection Lanterns.—No. 28,227. 
projecting and enlarging purposes.” 
Street, Goswell Road, London. 
View Finder.—No. 28,237, 
Wilhelm Trappiel, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 
Photographic Cameras.—No. 28,249. 
lating to photographic cameras.” 


“Tmprovements in lanterns for 


Leo Kamm, 27, Powell 
“ View-finder for photographic cameras.” 


“Improvements in and re- 


La Véga Société Anonyme de: 
Photographie ct d'Optique, 52, Chancery Lane, uondon. [Date: 
Act, 1901, December 24, 1903, being; 


ication in Germany. ] 


applied fcr under Patent 


date of app 


Panoramic Cameras.—No. 21,830, 1904. (The Multiscope and Film 
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COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPT. ED, 


Lhese specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 


Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.6,. 


Magnesium Light for Photcgraphic Printing.—No. 2,693, 1904. J. 


Hewitt and E. B. Mills claim protection for a rod tipped with 
a magnesium composition, either with or without the additicn 
of an igniting mixture. As suitable illuminating mixture they 
mention magnesium powder, mixed to a cream with an alcoholic 
solution of gum shellac in the proportion of, say, three ounces of 
shellac to a pint of spirits.of wine. This light is suggested as 
convenient for the printing of lantern slides and bromide prints. 


Company, Burlington, Wis., U.S.A.) Relates to improvements 
in panoramic cameras and refers more specifically, first to a shield 
or screen for cutting off more or less of the film to the exposure 
of light passing through the lens and thereby regulating the 
length of the negative; second, to a 


mechanism for controlling 
the swing. of the:lens-holder in a manner to provide for time 
-or instantaneous exposure, and, third, to an improyed mounting 
for the lens-holder whereby it may be raised or lowered with 
respect to the film support and to other features of the holder 
and its light cone. Among the objects of the invention is to 
provide an improved device for limiting or determining the length 
of exposure of the film and thereby the length of the negative 
produced, and a further object of the invention is to improve the 
construction and operation of the other parts of the camera men- 
tioned. 


Triple Plate Holder for Colour Photography.—No. 22,077, 1904. A 


special form of frame to contain three plates which serve suc- 


-cessively for colour photography, each plate being arranged in 
its plate-bolder with its special colour-filter, and the plate-holders 
being arranged so that they can turn and be successively lowered 
into the chamber of the photographic apparatus when the plates 
which they carry have keen successively exposed. The first of 


he six claims is for “a negative frame for colour photography 
ne arrangement of three plate-holders in a case and mounted so 


ase of the first plate is a fixed spindle, and in the case of 


‘stopped by the complementary colours of red. 


the two other plates, trunnions adapted 


Sensitised Plates for Colour Photography.—No. 
Lumiére et ses Fils, Lyons, France.) ‘1 
described by MM. Lumiére in these pages 
of coloured grains is interposed between the s 


the glass. 


transparent, in red, yellow, and blve. 
mately as possible and in such proportion th 


to the entire surface of the plate any apprecia 
one of the faces of the glass is spread a coati 


brushed in such a manner that the grains 
thereon touch each other without being sup 
layer as uniform as possible. A second coatin 


is then spread, upon which is projected, in 


finally covered with a varnish. 


t 

t 

as to be able to turn upon a horizontal spindle which, in the 
Ci 

t 


in order that the sensitised plates may also come into the required 
position at the proper moment, springs arranged 
last plate-holder tending to push them all forward.” 


» in which a layer 


The coloured grains are grains of starch, 
leavens, bacilles, pulverised enamels or other pulverulent and 
transparent. materials, they are coloured by means of colours also 
The grains c 
different colours are mixed in the state of dry powder, as inti- 


the glass as is about to be described, they do not communicate 
on which is projected the mixture of coloured grains which is 
as the first, a second coating of coloured grains; 


This varnish, as well as the 
pitchy matter in which the grains are contained, should have an 


.. pie +2 
SLi ate ae heels kee lee eater 


to be displaced 


ehind the 


22,988, 1904. (A. 
le process recently 


ensitive coating and 
ferments, 


in tl 
these 


THE interment of the remains cf the late Rey. 
Bacon, balloonist, scientist, and lecturer, took place on the 29th ult. 


the body having been conveyed 
Coldash, near Newbury, about twenty miles distant. 


index of refraction as near as possible to that of the coloured 
particles, in order that the light may pass through the screen 
coating without being diffused. The screen coating thus obtained 
is composed of an infinity of small elements the colour of which 
depends on the chance of the superposition of coloured grains 
in the two coatings, these elements will be red, yellow or blue 
everywhere where two grains of the same colour shall be found 
superposed, they will be orange, violet or green, everywhere 
where the two superposed grains shall be of different colour. 
on the entire surface, a quantity 
he six colours 


There will therefore be formed 
of small elementary surfaces 
stated above. Above this screen coating, is spread by known 
means the sensitive coating, and the plate thus obtained can 
be preserved as an ordinary plate until the moment of use. When 
one of these plates is exposed, the back turned to the object glass, 


possessing one of 


the luminous rays must traverse the screen coating to reach the 
sensitive coating ; it will be understcod that a red ray for example 
will be able to traverse the screen coating only in the parts 
be completely 
It will be the 
same for all lengths of undulations and the sensitive coating 
of its surface with an intensity 


which are red or which contain red, and that it wil 


will be affected at each point 
which depends on the constitution of the 
curring in the formation of the picture at this point, and of the 


uminous pencil con- 


colour of the particles which this pencil must traverse to reach 


he sensitive coating. After development, the silver reduced in 


t 

the sensitive coating will mask the different coloured elements 
of the screen coating, ‘n degrees corresponding to the colour of 
the light at each point, and the plate seen by transparency will 
show a picture the colours of which will be complementary to 
that which it has received on the exposure to light. To restore 
t it will suffice to invert the negative by any 


he normal order 
the known methods. 


° 


Triped Stands.—No. 23,814, 1904. (Alphonse-Marc Phalempin, Paris.) 


Improvements in telescopic camera stands to dispense with 
springs and to provide for the release of all parts, by the release 


° 


one of the parts of an extended leg. The claim is for “means 
for securing and releasing each leg section comprising one or 
more curved locking bolts mounted in a plug in the upper end 
of each of the sections, bolt engaging grooves or recesses in the 
lower ends of 


said sections operating the locking bolt of the 
lowest leg section by hand and projections on the plugs of the 
other sections for operating the locking bolts of the said other 
sections successively as the parts are pushed one in the other 
substantially as described.” 


— +> +—____. 


John Mackenzie 


he presence of a large gathering, at Swallowfield, near Reading, 
by road from Mr. Bacon’s residence, 
In addition to 


at being applied on | the immediate relatives, who included the widow and grown-up 
son and daughter, there were also among the mourners many scientific 


ble coloration. On 
ng of pitchy matter | Chri 
The 
men 
The 
field 


which remain fixed 
erposed and form a 
g of pitchy material 


the same conditions 


the whole is | flora 


hall 


» Who in the last fortnigh 
ating at 


nomical Society, the brothers Spencer (the aeronauts), and 


friends, and a deputation from the Guildhall Club, of which Princess 


stian is chief patron, and the deceased clergyman was president. 
coffin was carried into the church on 


who had been associated 


he shoulders of six gentle- 
with Mr. Bacon in his ex 
service was conducted by the Rey. M. J. Bacon, vicar o 


eriments. 
Swallow- 
has had the mournful duty of offici- 
the burial of two of his brothers. Among those who sent 
I tributes were Lady Russell, the Swallowfield Royal Astro- 
he Guild- 


Club. 


fee 
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A NEW PRINTING PROCESS.* 


In bringing forward a new photographic printing process, based on 
an entirely new method of working, I think it best to first explain 
clearly what I have been trying for. If we compare a photograph 
with a fine engraving, is there not something about the latter that 
the ordinary negative will not give us in our photograph? 

True, the optician can point out the wonderful depth of focus and 
‘covering power given by the lens. The plate-maker will try to con- 
vince us of the beautiful quality of his film, without any markings 
or faults. The man who develops the film will prove that he has 
brought out the utmost on his negative that was given by the light 
action. We used to think that there was some skill in developing 
a negative, but now we are told that all that is necessary is to put 
the exposed films in a sort of mangle and get a little child to turn 
Then the orthochromatic expert will 


‘the handle for a few minutes. 
tell us that he has given us the true representation of colour by 
tone. Even with all these advantages, do we not have to acknowledge 


that there is still something wanting, especially in relation to the 
pictorial side of photography. 


S 


Engraving Effects. 
Of course, for small microscopic work, or very small portraiture, 
the P.O.P. print squeegeed on to glass is unequalled for fine detail, 


r prints, this 


nut with architectural and landscape work, or for la 


exc e detail is a positive drawback, for this reason: The flat, even 


stain of the chemical deposit of the photographic print looks Ii 


a beautiful piece of enlarging, whereas the broken tones of the en- 


sraving give the effect of atmosphere and breadth. 


this defect in the photograph has been gnised 


I know tha 
for years, and manufacturers, by the use of rough-surfaced papers, 
“or by printing through bolting cloth and by other means, have tried 
But the false shadows caused by the little pro- 
jections and cavities on the surface of the rough paper, often do 


‘to overcome it. 


not come in the right places, and the even tones of the prin done 
through bolting cloth are quite different to the beautiful broke 
tones done by the hand work of the engraver. 

So the first thing I am trying to obtain is the same broken grain 
fn the image of my print as that got by the engraver. This I do 
by using material of different textures in the development of the 


yprint. 
Tonal Control. 

‘The next thing that I have been wanting to get is the power of 
being able to alter the tones of a print after it is dry (when we can 
see better the effect we are getting), such as taking out a high light, 
altering the depth of a light half tone so as to get a proper balance 
of light and shade, and especially to get better values in the repre- 
We often find that a half 


‘tone in the foreground is of exactly the same depth as something in 


sentation of foreground and distance. 


he background behind it, and we canno where one begins and 


, and there is consequently no e of distance 


D 


tthe other er 


n, when we are printing from a rather flat negative, 


Then, aga 
if we print our shadows to the right depth, the high lights, such 
as the sky, are printed too deeply. In a case of this kind, with our 
We cannot 


present printing processes, we are almost powerless. 
print in clouds because the sky is already too dark, the only thing 
My 
experience is that I make a satisfactory job of it about once in fifty 


+o do is to paint out the whole of the sky on the negative firs 


‘times. 


Tam I think I have got over 
this difficulty, because my film is not like the thick gelatine film 


ad to say that with this proc 


of the usual printing processes, but is hard, and short in the grain 


* Paper read before London and Provincial Pho‘ographic Association, 


December 29, 1904, 


(so to speak), like a resin-sized paper, and with a piece of ink eraser 
I can take out a high light or put in light cloud forms in the sky as 
I require to suit the balance of lines in the picture. In other words, 
can finish my development of the print after it is dry and hard, and 
can do in a few minutes what would take hours to do if I had to 
retouch the negative. To show what I mean, I have here a print 
from a negative in which the sky was so thin that I had never 
roubled to print from it. These clouds were done in a few minutes 
after the print was dry and mounted. 

My experience is that it is very seldom that we can obtain a 
andscape negative with the clouds of proper form and depth of 
one to suit the balance of lines of the picture. We do not require 
the cloud forms so assertive as to draw the interest from the land- 
scape, we only want a few light tones in the proper places to com- 
plete and give a proper scale of light and shade in the picture. 


Handwork on the Finished Print. 
I think you will agree with me that to be able to reduce the light 
toncs in a print rapidly and easily, with a certain knowledge of what 


we are doing, and to be able to lighten the half tones of a back- 


® 


eround immediately surrovnding a foreground object, and thus 


obtain the effect of distance, will be a most valuable aid to pictorial 


photography. Perhaps some one will say.that it is not legitimate 
photography. J contend that it is as legitimate as pencilling black- 
lead on the negative to get the same effect, or of pouring hotter 


All that 


water on certain places while developing a carbon print. 


it amounts to is this, that, due to the negative, certain parts of 


the print haye printed slightly darker half tones than we require. 


What difference does it. make how we reduce this surplus amount 
of pigment? Whether we rub it away on the dry print with ink 
eraser, or whether we wash or brush it away while the film is wet 
and fragile during development. Whether we dissolve it away by 
chemical reduction, or obtain the same result by retouching the 
negative, or by local intensification of the negative. 

The next difficulty we have to contend with in our existing print- 
ing processes is this: In getting a print from an ordinary negative, 
how often do we find that we get just the right depth of tone in 
the shadows at the same moment that the lightest tints in the high 
lights are just visible? 

The Negative and Local Treatment. 

From a thin negative, when the light tints ard obtained, wo 
know that the deepest shadows will not be nearly dark enough. If 
we attempt to intensify the negative the half tones are intensified 


at the same time, and that is, as a rule, what we do not want. 
Practically speaking, the only thing to be done is what photo- 


« 


graphers call “working it up in black and white.” Now, to “work 
up” or paint the shadows to the proper depth with water colour 
is painting on a metallic basis of silyer or platinum, and even if we 


do manage to get just the right tint of the print, when first pro- 


duced, the chemical action going on in the film from the sulphur- 
etting action of the atmosphere will soon change the colour of the 


print in patches, especially if the water colour has an aniline or 
metallic basis. 
worst thing one can have to paint upon to obtain satisfactory results, 


Then, again, a thick film of gelatine is about the 


by any one but an artist with a great deal of experience in this class 
And there is no doubt that to have to work up a silver 


of work. 
or platinum print with water colour, or to have to paint on a film 
(like gelatine) which will absorb water from the paint brush, can 
only be lcoked upon as a makeshift, and is why many have had hopes 
of the gum bichromate process, because they saw that they would 
be able to work on a pigment base. Indeed, I am very strongly of 


the opinion that it is in the direction of some pigment process that 
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Se eee SF ow ee rhea oat 


the photographic print of the future ds slowly but ‘surely’ turning, 


for everything but the very smallest work requiring the finest detail | 


possible. 


Some months ago I was watching two artists at work, the one 
(working in water colours) to obtain depth and transparency in his 
picture had to have recourse to the terribly tedious expedient of 
cross-hatching or stippling the colours separately. The artist in 
oils was able to put in his subject in light and shade first, and 
trust to adding glazing colours after, to get the effect required; but 
he could not get the drawing right, and had to keep altering it. 
Meanwhile time was going on, the sun was altering the lights and 
shadows of the trees they were painting from every minute, and 
when I left them they were trusting entirely to their memories for 
what they were doing. It struck me that with my process I could 
get a print, with the drawing, lights, and shadows put in in insoluble 
water colour that could not be rubbed up when being painted upon. 
That the broken tones I obtained from the texture of the material 
used for development would instantly give me the same effect as 
the laborious work of cross-hatching gave the water colour artist, and 
by using thin glazing water colours over the shadows, to modify 
their tone as required, and more opaque colours for the half tones 
and high lights, I could quickly get a water-colour painting with 
little trouble. 

There are hundreds of people who have a good sense of colour, but 
cannot draw, and even if they could, they have not the opportunity 
to spend an hour or so day after day to do a water-colour painting 
from Nature. But here we have a correct outline, light, and shade 
to start with, and as to the colours to use, there are hundreds of 
art postcards to get hints from. 


Development in Colour Washes. 


This is something quite. different from tinting an ordinary photo- 
graph. There we haye a flat, even metallic deposit or carbon and gela- 
tine film, and the colours. have to be cross-hatched over its) but E 
can get the same effect with my method of development with flat 
washes of colour.., 

As I was going to read a paper here, and as I happened to have 
a print of the Father of this Society, our old friend Mr. Henderson, 
I thought I could not: do better than colour it, and shew you what 
my idea is. igi 

To get it coloured. by an experienced artist would not ‘have been 
a fair test, so, although I have not done any water-colour painting 
since I was a boy at school, I decided to do it myself. This is miy. 
first attempt with only a few washes of colour, and was yery quickly 
done. It was from a paper negative by our friend Mr. Wilkinson. 

I have also here a couple of landscapes, and of one of them a well- 
known black-and-white artist said that the only thing that led him 
to think that it was not an ordinary water-colour painting was that 
the foreshortening and drawing were so perfect. Of course, he did 
not mean for a moment that the colouring was anything equal to 
what an artist would do, only that he could not tell it from water- 
colours put on by hand. And after all, these are nothing but 
water-colour paintings, the photographic part consisting of water- 
colour pigment embedded in insoluble gums, which form the ground 
colour of the picture. 

It scems to me that in this process there is the germ of quite a 
new departure in photographic work, which might be of benefit to 
the business of the professional photographer, as well as to many 
friends of the photographic amateur who are fond of painting. 

My father used to tell me when I was a boy that if I aimed at 
the sun I would hit somewhere in between, and perhaps you will 
think that I am doing a lot of aiming and not saying much of where 


I -have hit. 


The- Defects of ‘‘Gum” 
When “Pouncy’s” gum bichromate process was revived some years, 


“back, I thought at first that we had a most simple and useful pro- 


cess, because we could use permanent colours, and that without any 
of the trouble of the double transfer of the carbon process. But 
after I had worked at it for some time, I at last came to the con- 
clusion that to get any certainty of result from gum bichromate, or 
any similar process—such as “ Artigue”—was, practically speaking, 


hopeless for this reason: The action of light on the bichromate—om 
the parts of the print where the lightest tints are—is so weak that 
only the surface of the film is rendered insoluble, underneath whicla 
the gum is still soluble. In consequence, there is nothing to hold the 
few particles of pigment forming thesa light tints on to the surface: 
of the paper, and the sawdust, brushing, or other means of develop- 


ment removes and washes away these fragile light tints off the 
paper. I tried everything I could think of to get over this difficulty, 
and get more stability in the film during development, but without 
success, and after hundreds of experiments extending over several 
years, I came to the conclusion that I must start on a fresh basis: 
entirely, and begin all over again. E 

I saw that the sawdust, brushing, or other methods of develop- 
ment as used for gum bichromate work, must be theoretically wrong. 
Also that I must get the pigment and solublé gum out from under: 
the portions acted upon by light on the surface of the film in the 
lightest tints, and get the insoluble parts forming the image pressed 
down on to the paper by direct pressure cn the surface. 


The New Process, 


From these two deductions as starting points, I have gradually 
worked out my new printing process. 

I found that I must have a film consisting of pigment contained im 
a vehicle having two totally distinct characteristics, one having the 
most extreme solubility, the other relatively insoluble, but tacky, 
adhesive. For the latter I use the gum resins as a type of what is 
required. But to get something sufficiently soluble has taken me 
about two years. Of course, I wanted it soluble in cold water, and 
thought that gum arabic would he just the thing. Well, emulsion 
makers think they have trouble with gelatine, but that is not in it: 
with gum. There is not only adulteration to contend with through: 
the Arabs adding other gums, but there. is also differences of solu- 
bility in gum arabic itself. If it comes from the tree on the south 
side it sets differently to what. it docs.on the north side, due to the 
heat of the sun, then.I understand that differences may be met 
with when it comes from different parts of the same tree. There is 
also a very strange thing I have sometimes met. with, One gets 
a piece of gum in with, the rest that is rendered insoluble by the 
bichromates without, any action of light, and the first light actiow 
is to render it soluble, and. then it. is rendered again insoluble by 
further exposure. ; Possibly this may be due to the tree growing 


in an iron district, or the gum gets contaminated with some metallic 
compound. I find that the only way out of these difficulties is to 
get large quantities of gum, and then most carefully test and sort: 
until I get something sufficiently soluble. 


Working Methods. 
Now for my method of working. I coat a piece of paper with a 
mixture of the two gums, the pigment and a bichromate. Dry it, 
and then expose it under a negative. 


the following mannc?. 


I then proceed to develop i 
I scak the print in water for two or three 
minutes, the water softens the soluble gum where the light has not 
acted and loosens the pigment; then by pyr 


ing 2 dry absorkeat 
material, such as blotting paper, down on the surface of the film, 
the pressure causes the adhesive resin and the loosened pigment to 
clog together and adhere to the face of the blotting paper. This 
is instantly pulled away. leaving the insoluble image pressed down om 
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to the surface of the paper. The print has then a solution of alum 
poured over it, to remove the remaining bichromate, and to clear 
and harden the image, and is then rinsed in water and dried. 

To my mind, this is the most simple and interesting process I 
have ever worked at. We have a permanent image in any colour. 
Ne toning; no prolonged fixing or washing; no double transfer ; 
no damp platinum paper; and the greatest gain of all is that by the 
pressure of absorbent material of various textures we can modify the 


grain of our image, ranging almost from the fine deposit of a bromide 
print to the coarse effect of a crayon drawing or water-colour sketch. 
For instance, the smooth surface of the face of a piece of blotting paper 
will. give one kind of grain, and the rough back surface of the same 
blotting paper would give more broken tones. 

Texture at Will. 

I do not think that we can have anything much mors simple. All 
‘we require is a piece of blotting paper and a solution of alum. The 
exposed print is soaked in water, pressed on to the blotting paper, 
which removes the pigment not required to form the image, which 
image is at the same time pressed down on the surface of the paper 
‘of the print. The print is then cleared of the remaining bichromate, 
and can be dried at the fire. 


I am very pleased to have been able to make my new process 
public at a meeting of this Society. At our old, happy meetings 
of fifteen to twenty years ago, photography was looked at in quite 
a different aspect to what it is mow. If one published a formula then 
one knew that it-would only benefit others, who prepared their own 


material. 


Now, unfortunately for many reasons, hardly any one troubles to 
make their own material, so that.the only people who would really 
benefit would be a gang of grasping money-making company pro- 
moters, whose only interest in photography is what they can make 
out of it. I need hardly say that I have met many manufacturers 
both in England and abroad, who act most honourably and in a 


straightforward manner, but I have met the reverse. 


All one can do now to protect oneself, even while experimenting 
This I have done in this case. I have not 


preparation of this paper, 


is to patent one’s ideas. 


yet made arrangements for the commercia 
but meanwhile, if any one would like to try the process, if they will 
write to me at “Avenue Corner,” Bexley Heath, Kent, I will be 


pleased to get some paper coated for them, and they can try it. 


Herperr §. SraRNEs. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC AND THREE-COLOUR MATTERS.* 


THE INFLUENCE OF GRADATION ON COLOUR 
REPRODUCTION. 
Ty all photography from half-tone subjects, gradation is one of the 
primary matters for consideration. ‘The gradation, or “values,” as 
its separate items are sometimes called, in an ordinary print is rarely 
correct, for the negative and the printing process both independently 
tend to falsification, especially at the ends of the scale, and this 
doubtless is one reason why low-toned subjects with a small range of 
lights are often preferred by critical workers, the narrower range 
But whatever difficulties of this 


nature present themselves in ordinary photography, they are much 


giving less possibilities of error. 
increased in colour reproduction. In this case it is not merely a 
matter of approximately true values, but also of an equal gradation in 
the three colours. ‘The effect of colour on gradation becomes, there- 


fore, a question of primary importance. 


Wave-Length and Gradation. 

A considerable number of experiments that I made in the 
endeavour to answer this question indicate that an increase of wave 
Jength generally results in a greater steepness of gradation, other 
circumstances remaining the same, That is, that green light gives a 
steeper gradation than blue, and red steeper than green. This was 
the general result, but some plates appeared to behave exceptionally. 
Sir Wm. Abney investigated the same matter independently, and 
arrived at the conclusion that the least steep gradation is given by the 
colour to which the plate is most sensitive. My experiments do not 
allow of this interpretation being placed upon them, but for all prac- 


tical purposes Sir Wm. Abney’s results and mine point in the same 


direction, namely, that the plate taken through the red screen may be 
expected to show a steeper gradation than that taken through the 
green screen, and this steeper than that taken through the blue 
screen. (The difference between our results is that while Sir: Wm. 
Abney found violet and ultra-violet to give a steeper gradation than 
the blue, I found it generally to give a less steep gradation.) 
Gradaticn and Three-Colour. 
Tt is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out the effect’ of such dif- 


ferences in three-colour work. A steeper gradation means a more 


from Penrose’s 


“Process Year-Book,” 1904-5. 


* Two Paper 


sudden change. If, therefore, the three colours give a good black 
the darker tints, the lighter tints will be found to lack the 
In ordinary work this 


or grey in 
colour represented by the steeper gradation. 
would result in a preponderance of -yellow or reddish yellow in the 
lighter tints. Or if the lighter tints are balanced to give a good 
neutral grey, in the darker tints there will be an excess of blue. 
Doubtless it is possible to argue that such errors, if not excessive, 
are not very important, the yellow being covered more or less by the 
other two printings, and the blue used being so nearly black to the 


ordinary eye that a little excess is hardly perceptible. 


A Desideratum in Plates. 

If the plate makers could furnish plates that would -give equal 
gradation irrespective of colour (and wis could easily be tested by 
giving similarly graduated exposures behind suitably coloured 
screens), then this difficulty would be surmounted. It would remain 
then to make the three exposures on the same plates, and to develop 


‘the period of exposure 


them together, to get equal gradation in all. 


of each would then be the only factor in determining its density with 
relation to the other two. 
This would be a step towards the realisation of the automatic 


reproduction of colour. But there would remain so many imperfec- 


tions that would need compromises that more exactness in this detail 


might not result in any very obvious and practical improvement in 
the print. But, however this may be, it is only by working at each 
problem separately and eliminating the uncertainties one by one that 


real progress can be made and perfection approached. 
Cuapman Jonzs, F.C.S8., F.1.C., F.R.P.S. 


PLATES. FILTERS,-AND INHS: THEIR RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE IN THREE-COLOUR WORK: 
Av the invitation of the Editor, who is doubtless influenced by the 
saying that “in a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom,” the 
statement of the writer’s views upon this subject has been written. 
Without being dogmatic, the writer herein gives his orthodox and 
treterodox views in the hope that they may perhaps initiate a train of 
thought in some more capable brain, and thus lead to progress. 
The photographic plates, light filters, and trichromatic inks are all 
of equal importance in making a successful three-colour print, but as 
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most attention has so far been directed to perfecting the accuracy of 
adjustment of the light filters to the plates, it may perhaps be stated 
that a complete study of the requirements of an ideal set of tri- 
‘chromatic inks calls for most’ attention to-day. 

Probably the best way to approach the problem is to consider it as 
a question of obtaining correct colour negatives or records and repto- 
‘ductions or positives. 


Plates and Light Filters. 


As the plates and filters are used together in obtaining the nega- 
tives, they may be considered under one head, for the filters are only 
employed as an artifice used to correct the imperfect colour sensitive- 
“ness of the plates. If it were possible to make photographic plates 
sensitive to such particular portions of the spectrum as occasion 
demanded, then they would be colour sensitised so as to give colour 
‘records direct, without requiring the assistance of compensating 
filters; that is to say, the plates would be manufactured in such a 
manner that one kind of plate would record the red, another kind the 
‘green, whilst the blue record would be obtained on a third plate. 

It might be expected that every three-colour photographer would 
understand the reason for using light filters and the necessity for 
accurately adjusting them to the plates in use, but experience and 
literature show that knowledge of this description is far from being 
common. With this in mind, I venture to explain that the light 
filters are spectacles used to correct the “sight” of the plate, and 
therefore it is necessary, in order to get the best results, that they 
be adjusted to the plates with which they are to be used. ‘This 
‘explains why colour sensitive plates, when tested with light filters 
which have been adjusted to different brands of plates, give unsatis- 
factory results. The fault really lies with the light filters, which, 
though they may give good results with those plates to which they 
are adjusted, cannot be expected to give equally good results on 
_ plates possessing different curves of sensitiveness to the spectrum. 

It is as reasonable to expect that one person’s spectacles will suit- 
‘ably correct another’s: eyesight as to expect to obtain true colour 
records upon any kind of plates when they are used with light filters 
which have not been adjusted to them, but possibly are intended for 
use with an altogether different brand of plate. 


Negatives and Inks. 


Considering the problem when thus narrowed down to be one of 
negatives (plates) and positives (inks), it is my opinion that ultimately 
the present conception of theoretical perfect inks will be abandoned 
, as incorrect, for the reason that the inks as at present advocated are 
not actually complementary to the colour records, as is supposed to 
be the case, for the positive is not a perfect (colour) transcript of the 
negative; there is an overlap of colour and consequently degradation. 
The fact is apparent in the absorption curves given in proof of the 
accuracy of the theory. 
The writer attempted to prove the truth of this assertion in a 
lengthy paper published in “ Photography,” May 22, 1902, page 354, 
' entitled “The Ideal Inks for Three-colour Photography,” which may 
be consulted by those who are interested in the subject, for the 
writer still considers his views as stated therein to be correct, and 
they have not as yet been proved wrong. 


Suggestions for Practice. 


Though it is always desirable to know the theoretical requirements 
* of any process, difficulties arise in practice which prevent the realisa- 
tion of ideal conditions, and, bearing this in mind, I think it would 
be advisable for the process worker to supply the printer with the 
‘ most suitable inks for use with his blocks. If this were the custom it 
ought then to be easy to adiust a set of plates, filters, and inks which 
would give reasonably perfect results with less wastage than at 
* present obtainable. 


In adjusting such a set of materials I venture to suggest that the: 
usual procedure be reversed and the following method adopted :— 

A set of standard three-colour inks would first be selected possess- 
ing as near as was practicable the ideal conditions as laid down in the. 
article previously mentioned. From these inks a colour sensitometer 
would have to be devised or adapted from one of the methods 
described by Sir W. Abney, by the use of which it should be possible. 
to adjust a set of light filters to suitable plates, the use of which. 
would enable reproductions in colour to be obtained more accurately 
and with greater certainty than by the methods at present in vogue. 
But it is essential that the inks be supplied to the printer together: 
with the process blocks. ARTHUR Payne, F.C.S., F.R:P.S. 


Exhibitions. 


WISHAW PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
Ar this exhibition, which was opened on the 29th ult., Mr. Archi- 
bald Cochrane, the judge, made the following awards :— 


Oprn CLASsEs. 

Portraiture and Figure Studies.—Silver medals, A. W. Hill, Shotts,. 
and A. H. Allan, Edinburgh; bronze, George Cleland, Edinburgh ; 
diplomas, John R. Harper, Edinburgh, and N. 8. M‘Murtrie.. 
Wishaw. 

Landscape or Seascape.—Silver medal, Fred. Judge, Hastings; 
bronze, A. H. Avery, Brighton, and J. Addie, Craigneuk ; diplomas,. 
T. Jackson, Leeds, and J. A. Angus, Edinburgh. 

Flowers, Fruit, and Still Life.—-Silver medal, E. Seymour, Hat- 
ford; bronze, J. Fallow, Wishaw; diploma, J. S. Andrew, Swansea. 

Architecture.—Silver medal, W. A. Clark, Birmingham; bronze.. 
Dan. Dunlop, Motherwell; diplomas, 8. G. Kimber, Southampton, 
and A. W. Walburn, West Hartlepool. 

Lantern Slides.—Silver medal, H. Wormleighton, Leicester ;, 
bronze, W. H. Goy, London, and John Stabb, Torquay ; diploma. G. 
Cleland, Edinburgh. 

Any Subject (confined to Federation Associates).—-Bronze medals,. 
A. W. Hill, Shotts, and M. Warnock, Paisley ; diplomas, James 
Dunlop, Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, and W. A. Frame, Glasgow. 

Mempers’ Crassrs. 

Portraiture or Figure Studies.—1st, N. S. M‘Murtrie; 2nd, R. 
Telfer; 3rd, T. Peat. 

Landscape or Seascape.—Ist, A. W. Hill, Shotts; 2nd, J. Addie. 
Craigneuk ; 3rd, J. Lawson; 4th, T. Peat. 

_ Flowers, Fruit, and Still Life—ist, R. C. Macdonald; 2nd, A 
Ramsay ; 3rd, T. Ritchie. 

Animals.—Ilst, T. Ritchie; 2nd, R. Sneddon; 3rd, T. Peat. 

Snapshots.—Ist, J. Addie; 2nd, N. 8. M‘Murtrie; 3rd, A. Russell. 

Lantern Slides.—1st, J. Fellow; 2nd, N. S. M‘Murtrie; 3rd, A. 
Symon. 

Ramble Picture.—J. Lawson. 

Mlustrating Humour.—?. Ritchie. 


EXHIBITION AT SCARBOROUGH. 
Tue Scarborough and District Photographic Society provided aw 
attraction at the School of Art, Vernon Place, during Christmas, im 
the shape of an exhibition of pictorial and other photographs taken 
by the members of the society. The pictures, which were framed 
and hung around the walls, included some exceedingly high-class. 
works by local arnateurs, many of which have been exhibited at the: 
Royal and other exhibitions. The exhibition commenced at tem 
o’clock on Monday morning and was open till December 31, music 


and an exhibition of lantern slides taking place each evening. The 
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president of the society, Mr. T. F. Brogden (reports the “Sca:- 


borough Mercury”), exhibits a series of Dutch pictures, the most 


2 


prominent of which is “The Three Graces,” a large toned bromide. 


Two other pictures, one a study of sunlight effects and the other of a 
lady on the cliffs, are capital exhibits, the latter having received 
favourable mention at the Royal Exhibition. He also has several 
little views of old Scarborough, three of which are of portions which 


have since been demolished. His two gums, “School Time,” a pic- 
ture of Dutch schoolboys, and “The Two Drovers,” are also worthy 
of mention. 

Mr. Harry Wanless pays particular attention to pictorial effect 


rather than minute details, and shows some interesting studies in 


his light-toned bromide enlargements. Foremost in this group is a 
snow scene taken within half a mile of Scarborough, depicting a large 
expanse of country knee-deep in snow, a contrast being provided by 
It is entitled “ Winter.” A 
study of the quaint Staithes Creek shows the pretty effect of sunlight 
“A Winter Flood” is 


another very prominent picture, showing as it does Throxenby Mere 


some trees and hedges and a stream. 
on the water, and is of an artistic character. 


when in flood, the reflection of the snowy trees in the water producing 
a very artistic effect. A sepia toned bromide of a herring-boat and 
a pretty silver print of a stream at Ayton are both excellent exhibits, 
whilst a somewhat remarkable composition is shown in a picture ot 
Sandside houses, which have since been removed. 

Mr. Chas. E. Wanless shows ten large toned bromide enlargements, 
One of these “ Bempton Cliff,” 
is a very fine specimen, and recently obtained the bronze plaque at 
Sheffield. It brings out in a remarkable manner the steepness and 
height of these cli 


five of which are 17 x 23 pictures. 


fs, and the effect is considerably enhanced by its 
“A Tide Race in Calf Sound, 
Isle of Man,” is another splendid view, showing the e 


being framed in a broad white frame. 


fect of the sun 


glittering on the broken waves. ‘This exhibitor has several other 


Manx pictures, and some fine sky pictures, a picture of Scotch salmon 


fishers at the mouth of the Tweed, taken at 3 a.m., k 


eing very effec- 
Mr. J. Pickering has twelve pictures, the bes 


tive. of which are 
His series of 
Mr. 


A. E. King’s chief exhibits are one showing a Scarborough ferry boat- 


“The Skipper and his Boy” and “ Chrysanthemums.” 
portraits are interesting studies and excellent pieces of work. 


man waiting for a fare, and another—a delicate bromide enlargement 


—showing sunrise on the sands. In this one the sun’s rays on the 


wet sands and water are very pretty. Another very effective picture 
is one depicting Hanover Road, from Victoria Road, during a snow- 
storm. ‘The flakes show remarkably well, and the effect is added to 
by a cab being driven along at the time. ‘This exhibitor shows some 
which haye been shown at the Royal. 

Mr. A. H. Robinson contributes four carbon enlargements of pano- 
ram shots, size 40 x 12, one of these, “Holy Island Sands,” being a 
beauty. It gives a very pretty view of sky and sands. He also has some 
Mr. W. Foster Brigham 


as a large number of pictures, dealing principally with portraiture. 


matte views which show excellent work. 


He also shows four light bromides, which include a snow scene, 2 
sunrise, anda mist. Mr. Frank Foster, the secretary, exhibits three 


sromide enlargements, two of which depict sheep grazing along 


hedges, the third being a capital study of Lowestoft fishermen paint- 
ing their boat. Mr. J. E. Clay’s chief works are “On the Glister 
of the Sun,” “A Corner of the Market” (Lucerne), and “A Grey 
Morning.” 

Mr. C. H. Collings shows a number of 17 x 23 bromides, including 
two wave studies, and a study of “A Lighted Gas Lamp in the 
Valley.” The latter is a really gocd piece of work. 

Mr. C. E. Brummell shows five pretty Continental pictures; Miss 
Folding two carbon prints, the tones of which are very artistic; Mr. 
H. P. Hopkins two studies of boys, one of which is sure to be 


i 


popular. Mr. A. Pulford exhibits five small studies, the principal of 


which is one of herring girls at work. Mr. E. L. Davis shows eight 
capital pictures, Mr. J. H. Hargreaves one very nice one, Miss Hankes 
two Continental ones, Mr. G. Bell five bromide enlargements, Mr. J. 
G. Megginson four local scenes, “Jr. W. Brown one of the tramlines 
being laid at night, Miss Fox a delightful little picture in a warm, 
red tone, and Mr. Elgar Chapman, Mr. J. H. Rowntree, and Miss 
Edith Bolton some pretty ones. 


BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Photo- 
graphic Society was held.at the Borough Polytechnic Institute, 
London, 8.E., from the 27th to the 31st ult. 
H. W. Bennett and W. Thomas) made the following awards :— 


Tue tenth annual exhibition of the Borough Polytechnic 


The judges (Messrs. 


Class A.—Landscape: Silver medal, “Early Morn on the Sussex 
Downs,” W. Page; silver medal, When the evening sun is low,” 
F. W. Gregg; bronze medal, “In Glary Woods,’ W. C Gurney; 
commended, “Solitude,” 8. Smith, the 
Meadows,” C. W. Burch. Class B.—Architecture: Silver medal, 
“The Crypt, Winchester,” TI. R. Somerford; bronze medal, ~ The 


and “Springtime in 


Crypt, Hereford,’ J. N. Sparr; bronze medal, “ Banqueting Hall, 
Haddon,’ W. A. Class C.—Any Other Subject: 
medal, “Confidences,’ G. W. Francis; bronze medal, “Stil! Life,” 
Prayer,’ E. R. Bull. 
Class D.—Lantern Slides: Silver medal, “ Gateway, Bodiman Castle,” 
T. R. Somerforc - 


ford; 


Geale. Silver 


E. W. Burch; commended, “A Morning 


bronze medal, “Into the Sacristy,” TT. R. Somer- 


bronze y dal, “The Crypt, Gloucester,” E. R. Bull; com- 


mith,” F. W. Greg: 


mended, ‘‘ The 8s. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

January 12-14, 1905.—Boston Camera Club. 

H. M. Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secre- 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street; Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—-South Essex Camera Club 
T. Mitchell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 
23-28, 
Secretary, R. T. Simpson, 21, Cheapside, Lancaster. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 


Hon. Secretary, 


Hon. Secretary, 


January 1905.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Hon. 


Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grand-Armée, a Marseille. 
January 31-February 4, 1905.—Cardiff Windsor Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society. Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. Gallon, 37, Hamilton 
Street, Cardiff. 
February 6-11, 1905.—Blairgowrie and District Photographic Asso- 
Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street Cot- 
tage, Blairgowrie. 


February 16-18, 1905.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 


ciation. 


Hon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 
Hon. 
Secretaries, E. J. Felce, 83, Adams Avenue, and W. J. Lewis, Harle- 


February 17-25, Northampton Photographic Exhibition. 


stone Road, Northampton. 

February 21-March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 

February 25-March 4, 1905.—Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 
Street, Birmingham. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

March 7-14, 1905.—Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 


Hon. 


reese 
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March 27-April 1, 1905.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic 
Society. Entries close on March 20, 1905. Secretary, R. Warden 
Harvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 

April, 1905.—International Exhibition, Genoa. 
Fontane Marase 18, Genoa. 

April 3-15, 1905.—Photograp...c Society of Ireland. 
tary, R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

April 7-May 8, 1905.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. 
Director, Herr Franz Goerke, Maascenstrasce 32, Perlin, W. 

June, 1905.—Northern, Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Sec. Gen., Piazza 


Hon. Secre- 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


The “Uno Mano” Lantern-Slide Carrier. Made by Sharp and Hitch- 
mough, 101 and 103, Dale Street, Liverpool. Price 8s. 
The manipulation of the lantern entirely from one side is a point 
of convenience which the user of the modern small projection appara- 
tus will appreciate no less than the possessor of an old “three- 


decker,” who has much greater difficulty in reaching the opposite 
side of his apparatus. Messrs. Sharp and Hitchmough’s carrier in- 
troduces the new slide and removes its predecessor from one and 
the same side, and is very little larger than other apparatus of this 
kind which are much less convenient in use. The slide, when it 
is in the position for projection is pressed closely into register, and 
save for the different thicknesses of lantern plates, the carrier will 
give no trouble in the matter of bad focus. The general convenience 
and rapidity of the carrier should make it popular among lanternists, 


A New Exposure Meter—the Photométre-Normal. Made by E. 
Degen, 3, Rue de la Perle, Paris. Price 13s. (16 fr.). 

M. Degen does not adopt the sensitive paper method of measuring 
the light as do the well-known inventors of. exposure meters in this 
country, but he bases his instrument on a principle of extinction after 
the manner of anoiher French exposure meter—that of Decoudin. In 
this, however,.the light from the subject was cut down in stages 
by a series of diaphragms, and no provision was made for the 
coincidence of the actinic effect of the light and the visual effect 


on which the photometer was based. .M. Degen replaces the dia- 
phragms by a violet screen composed of two prisms sliding over 
each other, so that their exterior surfaces are always parallel, and 
they cut down the light to a greater or lesser extent. The subject 
is inspected through this screen “until it disappears from view and 
has the appearance of a dark mass in which nothing but the ‘high 
lights’ are perceptible. In a landscape this does not refer to a 
very bright sky or to a white wall in sunlight, etc. When working 
against the light or in getting a cloud effact, however, the sky must 
be lcoked for. In portraitura one must just be able to make out 
the features.” This observation having been taken, the exposure is 


alate St ajala tis aces acetals Soreness ieeeeciate, = 


read off on a scale for “ ultra-rapid,” “slow,” and “very slow ” plates, 
and for a diaphragm for which the apparatus is set in the first in- 
stance. The meter is neatly made, and is supplied in a limp leather 


case. 
+. 


Kopax Changes.—Intimation is made of the withdrawal of Mr. 
Harold Senier from the management of the Harrow works of Kodak, 
Limited, a position which he has filled for the past eleven years. Mr. 
A. H. Starnes, head of the emulsion department, is also leaving 
Harrow, whilst the duties of advertisement manager of the Kodak 
Co., until lately discharged by Mr. Bernard Alfieri, are being under- 
taken by Mr. A. W. W. Bartlett, resigned from the secretariat of 
the Royal Photographic Society. 

CrvematocrapnH Accidents.—At about ten o’clock on Thurcday 
night last week a panic was narrowly averted during a limelight 
entertainment in St. Andrew’s Parish Church Hall, Glasgow. The 
lantern exploded, and the film at once burst into flame, The hall was 
crowded by three hundred children and teachers. The latter shouted 
to the children to remain seated, and the fire brigade drove up as the 
hall was being emptied, but their services were not required. For- 
tunately the hall was almost level with the street, and none of the 
children were injured, although they were greatly frightened.— 
According to a newspaper 


Another case is reported from Belfast. 
report :—An alarming incident, resulting in serious panic, occurred 
on Monday night last week shortly after ten o'clock, at the close of a 
cinematograph performance in Ulster Hall, Belfast. The building 
was crowded with children, and while the last few pictures were 
being shown the cinematograph apparatus burst into flame. The hall 
was in darkness, and cries of ‘‘ Fire” caused the audience to make a 
wild rush for the doors. Seats were overturned and chairs smashed 
as the people fought and struggled towards the exits. After the hall 
had emptied the floor was littered with hats, cloaks, and overcoats 
cast otf in the crush. On the stairs the congestion was very alarming, 
but eventually these were cleared. Only three persons, one of whom 
was the operator, whose hands were scorched by the burning films, 
were injured. Up to a late hour the hall was besieged by people 
clamouring for friends 

Tur Latest Colour Photography.—The time-honoured descriptions 
of processes of colour photography continue to find their way into the 
press, and even into technical journals, such as “ Work,” from which 
we quote the description of the last newcomer. The “process,” like 
its many predecessors, seems destined for the briefest notoriety :— 
“Simple colour photography is reported to be the discovery, of 
Rudolph Isenmann, of Newark, N.J., who is said to have produced 
scme most promising effects by purely chemical manipulation in the 
simplest manner possible. With ordinary printing-out paper, either 
gelatine, albumen, or collodion surfaced, he claims to have made 
prints containing blue, yellow, green, and brown, by merely soaking 
the prints as taken from the printing frames in two successive baths, 
with a washing between the chemical immersions. He says that the 
colours find their places with wonderful accuracy. The blue arranges 


itself in the sky, with white cloud effect, and in the sunlit parts of the 
water in the foreground, while the water in the shade of the green 
trees takes up a greenish cast, and the browns and autumnal yellows 
appear on the leaves, and are reflected in the water in some of the 
pictures. The arrangement of the colours seems to be natural 
selection influenced entirely by the density of parts of the negatives 
from which the prints are made. Mr. Isenmann says that he allows 
the colours to work out their own progress, and never uses any effort 
to direct them by hand manipulation. Gold is not used in toning 
the pictures, neither is hyposulphite of soda in fixing them, What 


becomes of the free silver he does not say; but he has examples of his 
colour work which have been made and expesed for six months, and 


” 


he cannot see any change in the colours. 


Sidesahiene se sdypeeSctabsmeamcnntatas 
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> 3 ; again made of the extreme generosity of the President, Mr. W. 
Meetings Of Societies. Burrough Hill, in all his connections with the. Club, of the many 
Sr ee eee influential lecturers who had appeared before the members, and of 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WHEK. the increase of membership during the year from 140 to 161. The 
Jan. Name of Society. Subject. social success of the past session was recounted, as was also that of 
: : : Xt Photographie! (Papers, Toning be the Club members in the various exhibitions all over the country ; 
91. .tx---| South London’ Photo Scciety... Mr. Maurice Howell. while the congratulatory remarks of the judges at the recent exhibi- 
Sheffield Photo. Societ, aa eepcy ta Pork Mio: tion of the Club were referred to with gratification. The rex 
DOs eee Brentford Photo. Society ....... ee ee Mr. F. J. | concluded with a hearty expression of thanks to the photographic 
11........+..] Photographic Club oH Nes aoe ee and the Verant. and local Press, and was enthusiastically adopted by the members. 


Annual General Meeting and Election 
of Officers and Council for 1905. 
f Exhibition—Members’ Slides: Royal 
Institution. 
Annual Meeting and Election of Officers. 


11............| North Middlesex Photo. Society 


Hull Photographic Society 
Watford Camera Club 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mertine held December 29, 1904, Mr. Teape in the chair.—A member 
called attention to the difficulty he had found with the Geka Lignt 
fillers for the dark room, which, whilst admirable as to their safety 
and comfort in working, very soon deteriorated on account of the 
heat of the illuminant in lantern. Mr. Haddon pointed out that if 
the lantern be properly ventilated all such difficulty would cease. 
The products of combustion of the illuminant must be carried away 
and not allowed to circulate in the lantern. 

Mr. H. Starnes (see 
page 11), and illustrated the paper with a number of prints by u.c 


read a paper on a new printing proc 


process in monochrome and in colour, one of the best being a portrait 
of A. L. Henderson. 


detail, and, as a test, some bromide prints were mounted alongside 


Prints of architectural subjects gave abundant 


prints by Mr. Starnes’s method, all the prints bearing out the claims 
put forward by Mr. Starnes in his paper. 

The process is a rapid one, twenty minutes being the time from 
commencement of operations to the dried print. Full range of tones 
Mr. Mackie 


was certain that the process was much more practical than gum 


are obtained, and all methods of control are adaptable. 


bichromate, if only on the evidence of the large number of admirable 
prints shown. 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 


ry; 


> was the title of the lantern lecture given 
at the first meeting of the South London Photographic Society in 
their new hall, the lecturer being the Hon. Secretary, H. Creighton- 
Beckett. 
to take up_a definite section, such as fonts, crosses, doorw 


Close upon two hundred slides were shown, tue plan be ng 


5, elc., 


and devote a number of slides to each, giving as far ;s possible 
specimens of work from Early Saxon down to Perpendicular times. 
The lecturer urged members to take up this branch on the ground that 
it gave a definite aim to their photography, each negative bom* taken 
for a reason. At the same time they would have the conse ousness 
they were building up a set of negatives which would always be of 
interest and possibly of value. The subject could not be touched 
without adding to our knowledge of our country’s history and cf the 


manners and customs of our ancestors. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 
Tue ninth annual general meeting of this club was held on Monday 
evening, the 2nd inst., at the Clubroom, Mr. G. T. Vivian, in the un- 
avoidable absence of the President, presiding over an attendance 


which, in spite of the inclemency of the weather, was 
proportions. 


of creditab'e 
After some twenty new names had been added to the 
membership roll, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 8. G. Kimber, moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report, the keynote of which was one of 


progress all round. Among other matters therein, ment'un w 


The financial statement, which showed a cash balance in favour of the 
Club of £51 10s. 9d., together with assets valued at 
iabilities nil, was considered extremely satisfactory ; 


yers then proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing ye 
This resulted as follows:—President: Mr. W. Burrough Hill (re- 
elected) ; vice-presidents: Messrs. A. Horsley Hinton, G. T. Vivian, 
Dr. Weston (re-elected), and G. T. 


Vialls; hon. secretary: 8. G. 


Kimber (re-elected, ninth time); hon. treasurer, W. H. Trigg (re- 
elected) ; hon. lanternist: G. T. Vivian (re-elected); hon. reporter : 
F. G. Ryder; and committee: A. E. Henley, T. M. Weaver, W. R. 
Kay, C._E..Cook, W. R. Williams, H. W. Miles (re-elected), W. J. 
Goatcher, C. M. Cooper, C. Daw, and C. D. Kay. 


Votes of thanks 
to retiring officers and the chairman concluded a most sa 


sfactory 
meeting. 

HACKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., on Architectural Photography, was 
the attraction at the last meeting of this s 


T 


He succeeded in 


ciety. 
condensing into the short time at his disposal precise infcrmation on 
of work. 


apparatus, materials, and methods, as applied to this clas 


The following note on testing the capability of a lens for architectural 
work is characteristic of the thoroughly practical nature and utility 
of the whole lecture. 

Before using a lens in a dark interior the photographer would 
do well to find out exactly what his lens will do. This can be done 


out of decors in the following manner :— 


Some object, such as a leafless twig, is sharply focussed in the 


centre of the screen. The camera is then rotated until the twig 


is near an edge of the screen. If it is not now in sharp focus, the 


amount of racking in or out necessary to secure sharpness should be 


ascertained. The size of stov necessary to give sharn focus at the 
centre and edge of the plate should also be found. 
The front of the 


appears in.a corner of the ground glass, and again the stop. needed 


camera should next be raised so that the twig 


to bring it into sharpness should be: noted. 
The photographer should also see how far the front can be raised 


without causing dark corners on the screen. 


+o 


PHoroGRApHy and Forgery.—In connection with the recent for- 
geries in the City, of Bank of England notes, the “Daily Mail  re- 
ports the views of an expert, who says:—‘‘The camera has com- 


pletely conquered the secrets of the English banknotes. There is no. 
forgery easier in the world than that of the £5 Bank of England note, 
and yet the authorities still retain the original black and white note. 
and will not make any innovation. True, there are special water- 
marks which are not known to the general public, but by photographic 
processes these are brought out very clearly, thus enabling the en- 
graver to carry on the work of forgery most successfully, In the case 
of United States notes, the engraving is so minute that it would not 
print if an attempt were made to reproduce it by photography on 
The Rus 


has also now established a system of colour printing which is calculated 


ian Government 


steel, and it cannot be printed on stone, 


to put an end to forgeries of this class. 
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Dews and Doles. 


Mr. F. 0. Byxon, who until recently occupied the position of 
manager of the Brookes-Watson waylight Camera Co., has joined 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons as representative chiefly in London. 

Av the Holmfirth Photographic Society’s Exhibition last week, the 
premier awards went to J. E. Latham, Manchester, for landzcape; 
J. R. Hogley, Holmfirth, for portrait; and A. Lunn, Huddersfield, 
for architecture. 

Tur Northampton Photographic Exhibition, which is to be held 
from February 17 to 25, has secured the transfer of the Eng 


and Frenc 
hibition, Bradford. 


Loan Exhibit recently shown at the Cartwright Ex- 


Dvry-Frex Alcohol for Industrial Purposes.—The Committee which 


is now examining into the use of duty-free alcohol for industrial 


purposes, this week received evidence from Mr. T. Macwalter, of 
Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Limited, of Parnet. 
In reply to a querist in our issue for 23rd ult., we stated that 


he half-tone process by Julius Verfasser is published by Messrs. 
Penrose and Co. In this we were in error, for it is published by 
Messrs. Iliffe and Sans, Ltd., of 20, Tudor Street, E.C. 

U 
Society a pictorial photographic exhibition will be held at the Public 
Hall, Hastings, on 11th, 12th, and 13th inst. The borsagh member will 
epen the exhibition on the first day, while Mr. Harvey Du Cros will 
present the prizes on the last day. 


eR the auspices of the Hastings and St. Leonards Photographic 


N~ Mounts.—From Messrs. H. and W. Green, the “Crown” 
Laotographic Factory, Rotherham, we have received samples of 
their new “Hbona” mounts of black beard, whici they issue in 
cabinet size and for circular prints of various sizes. Another new 
line of the firm is an 18 by 15 granulated plate-sunk mount with 
oval paste-down centre for 12 by 10 prints. An oval cutting shape 
is given free with the first order of these mounts. 

More than 10,000 prints were sent in to the recent “Graphic” 
Photographic Competition. These were weeded out by skilled members 
of the Art Department till 5,000 were left. 
reduced the number to 500, and these weré submitted to Sir H. 
Trueman Wood, Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., and Mr. Carmichael Thomas, 
who made the following final awards:—¥First prize: Pierre 
Dubreuil, Lille. Second prize: W. Northweod, Northwood. Third 


prize: Wm. McLean, Belfast. Fourth prize: T. Suscher, Geneva. 


A second examination 


Tue offer of a prize of £50 recently made by the editor of “The 
World and His Wife” for the best photograph of an interior brought 
an overwhelming response. The examiners have now completed the 
consideration of the thousands of photographs sent in, and haye 
awarded the first prize of £50 to Mr. R. F. Tyler, Surbiton, Surrey. 
Five prizes of £1 each have been awarded to Miss E. Swinburn, 
Bexhill-on-Sea; Mr. J. U. Young, Sheffield; Miss Ethel G. Lowe, 
Hast Ilsley, Berks; Miss J. E. Corrie, Alresford; and Mr. H- Bird, 
Avonmouth, near Bristol. A portfolio cf fine coloured prints has been 
torwarded to the fifty persons whose photographs came next in order 
of merit. 

AtiEGED Explosion of Flashlight Powder.—Several of the papers 
last week reported an incident at the Post-office in the nature of 
an explosion said to have been caused by a package of flashlight 
powder hrough the explosion occurred in 
the North-Western Department of the Mount Pleasant Branch 


seat post. the 


of the General Post Office recently. Work was in full 
swing in the sorting-room, when one of tke sorters took 
up a brown paper pazcel labelled for the Midlands. ‘she 


parcel was about.9 in. long by 4 in, high and wide, and was 


addressed to a clergyman by ‘a London dealer. The sorter threw 


it into the proper basket, and immediately there was an explosion. 
Windows were smartly shaken and flames shot up from where the 
parcel fell. General confusion reigned, but some of the officials 
rushed for the fire buckets, and the flames were put out. An 
examination of the basket showed that the mysterious parcel had 
been destroyed, but the remains were gathered up, and from these 
the officials have come to the conclusion that the parcel contained 
photographic chemicals. It is thought from the preliminary chemi- 
cal examination that the preparation was for producing a phote- 
graphic flashlight. Only two other packets in the basket were 
slightly damaged. 


Correspondence. 


* * Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
* Loita 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


of the writers are given 
** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed ly our 


correspondents. 


pin eee 
THE EMPLOYEES’ UNION. 
To the Ed'tors. 

Gentlemen,—There is no doubt that there is a silly season in photo- 
graphic journalism, as in the outside world. The big gooseberry and 
sea serpent are still in evidence. To me the perennial talk of an 
Employees’ Union is like one or both of the above-mentioned sub- 
jects; and I should have thought that all the previous attempts and 
the verbiage that has been wasted on this subject would have taught 
some of us, at least, that the whole thing is moonshine. 

Personally, I believe that those who are continually crying out for 
a) union are the incompetents. If, instead of bewailing his fate and 
cursing his employers, the average assistant were to employ his 
time in more perfectly learning his business, it would be better for 
him and his employer. 

T have been an assistant for a good many years, and, so far as I 
can see, am likely to continue in that position for many more, but I 
do not sit down and wail or grumble at my employer, but continually 
strive to learn new things and new methods. .The result is at Iam 
now more useful to my employer than I was five years ago. He knows 
it, and shows his appreciation by a better salary and leaving more and 
more to me. 
but try and introduce new ideas and new things, and I find that pays 


I am not content merely to do what is required of me, 


me better than trying to get up unions, the ultimate benefit of which 
I am doubtful.—Yours faithfully, A Trey Yrars’ ASSISTANT. 


London, January 2, 1905. 


THE NEW NAMES FOR METRIC MEASURES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Seeing your apothecary quotations of French weight 
and measures in your issue of December 30, 1904, brings me to the 
conclusion that the apothecaries try their level best to turn the whole 
and simple metric system to ridicule and to just such a silly and 
idiotic state of efficiency as the present English system. 

On the Continent your quotations are by kilo and gramme, by litre 
and cubic grammes, and nothing else. One kilo is written 1 Ko., one 
quarter of a kilo, also called half-pound in some places, is given as 
250 gr. The same with the smaller units; say half a gramme is given 
as,0.5,-and no Frenchman would know what your chemists means by 
mils., millilitre and centimils, but would ask for 1 or 0.01 grammes 
respectively, all will go-smilingly. If you go to a Continental chemist 
giving the equivalent of one minim by asking 5.9192 centimils, he 
would feel himself justified to give you into safe keeping ; but if you 
asked for 0.059192 cc. he would feel at home and try to give you 
0.06 gr., if that quantity can be measured out. All medical quota- 
tions are simply given as 1.0 or 0.05, as the case may be. The 
standard being gramme, all other nominations are looked upon as 
foreign. STANDARDGRAMME. 


[We publish our correspondent’s letter Jiteratim and verbaiim, 
though we are afraid that the advocates of metric measures will not 
extract much satisfaction from it.—Eps. B.J.] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


‘*,.* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDIrorS, ‘THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*%* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the pest. (Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


'<® Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co, 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. # 

*& Hor the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, MEssRrs. HENRY 

GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 

undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 

te. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. To 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the ree. 


—————— et 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

T. §. Robinson, 185 and 187, High Street, Homerton, London. Photograph of Winter 
Bathe Victoria Po 

J. Jarrett. High Street, Keynsham, Somersetshire. 
Bath and County Ha 78. 

Leo Legge & Co., 117, High Street, Wallsend. 
Father BE. Walsh. 


Photograph of the Meet of the 


Two Photographs of the Rev. 


Jupravs Hanna.—l. Penrose and Co., Farringdon Road, E.C., could 
ated by 
The apparatus 


supply the outfit. Fritz’s “ Photolithography,” trans 
E. J. Wall, is.a standard work. 2. No. 
cannot possibly help you in any way, and certainly will not 
save retouching. 


s.—I shall be glad if you can tell me where I can 


Hatr-Tonr SorzrE 
obtain information on the various kinds of half-tone screens used 
by process workers.—A. F. L. 


“The Half-Tone Process,” by Julius Verfasser, published by 
Messrs. Iliffe and-Co., of 20, Tudor Street, E.C. 


SELF-ToNING Parrrs.—Are self-toning papers and postcards, carefully 
worked, as permanent as O.C. matt. toned with gold and 
platinum ?—Oxp Crow. 


sre is no reason why papers of this kind should not he 


just as permanent as those in which the toning substances are 


applied from a separate solution. And in our experience the 


results are equally lasting. 
Instruction In Reroucurine.—I am writing to ask if you will be kind 
enough to inform me of a good place to learn finishing in black 
I might state I have 


and white, also in oil and-water colours. 
been operating and retouching for some time, and as wages 
are so bad I want to improve myself. I like the work and 
feel I should get on, but I want to learn the work thoroughly. 
I thought you would be kind enough to inform me the best 


ENQUIRER. 


place, through the medium of your paper. 
Tf you will examine the “Miscellaneous” advertisements 
a the present number you will find mentioned several gentlemen 


who undertake instruction of the kind. 


TaAmMp PHoros with OrpINARY CamEra.—I have a half-plate cam 
I should like to take stamp photos 


Can I get any additional fittings to 


with rapid rectilinear lens. 
or miniatures, or both. 

my camera to enable me to do that, and what is the cost of 
same? Thanking you for any information you may be able 


ito give me through your most useful paper.—BRIDLINGTON. 


sold which might possibly be 
Messrs. Marion, of Scho 


eral repeating backs are 
fitted to the back of your camera. 
Square, are the makers of one which we believe would answer 
your purpose. Also, if the size of the camera front permits 
‘of it, you might have fitted a battery of small lenses, such 


are msed in the usual stamp-photo cameras. 


on CotLopio-Cutoripr Paprr.—I have lately seen some 
How 


Brack Ton 
collodio-chloride prints, which were a pure black colour: 


are these obtained, and can any paper be used?—F¥. Izarp. 

We cannot, of course, state definitely how the tones of the 
particular prints were obtained, nor whether all papers are 
suitable, but we believe so. Any good matt.surface paper can 
be used, and printing should be carried rather further than 
usual; the prints should be well washed and toned in a borax 
or acetate gold bath to a purple stage, then thoroughly well 
washed and toned in a chloro-platinite of potash and phosphoric 
acid bath, as given in B. J. Atmanac, 1905, p. 1031, where 


also another bath wil! be found. 


JopynicHt ABRoAD.—TI have a number of prints copyrighted, some 


of which I propose offering to a German firm in Berlin. Before 
doing so I should like to know whether I can safely do so. 


Does the copyright extend to Germany, cr must I. get them 


separately copyrighted there ?—Tovnisr. 

Under the Berne Convention of International Copyright regis- 
tration in Great Britain and the Colonies entitles the photo- 
grapher to protection in almost all countries. Germany is one 
of these. The most notable exception is the United States. 
Under the Berne Convention you obtain the same protection 


in each country as the natives of the country, and the copyright 


law varies in each. 


x0N oF Srurro.—Being twenty-five years in the photographic 
business, and as I am just starting in business for myself, will 
you be kind enough to give me full particulars as regards to 
I have a portable studio, size 12 by 8; it can 
Can I put 


portable studio. 
be bolted together. What I require to know is: 
it up in my garden, which is over 30ft. long, without applying 
to the Borough Council? Any further particulars will greatly 
oblige. —W. J 


We believe that if the studio is erected direct on the ground 


SON. 


it will be classed as a permanent erection, but if mounted on 
small wheels, or possibly other supports, raising it from the 
ground, the regulations of a local authority as to buildings 
cannot be legitimately applied to it. 


oprr.—Although an amateur, I shall be glad if you will let me 


know what developer I can use instead of metcl, one of some- 
what similar character, as metol seems to irritate my fingers.— 
Scorcuan. 

This column is open to all and any of our readers, whether 
amateur or professional, There is a very large choice in 
developers, but probably adurol would be found quite satis- 
factory, and a simple formula is: Sodium sulphite, 4 ounces; 
When 


For ordinary negative work 


carbonate of potash, 3 ounces; distilled water, 10 ounces. 


dissolved add: Adurol, 4 ounce. 
mix one part of above with five parts of water; and for bromide 
paper use one to seven, and add a few drops of 10 per cent. 
potassium bromide to each ounce. 

Sinver Srars.—I find on looking up some old negatives, from which 
fresh prints are now wanted, that they are smothered with 
silver stains, although the negatives are varnished. What can 

T do in the matter?—T. P. 

Some of the stains may be only in the film of varnish ; anyhow, 
the first thing to do is to entirely remove the varnish by soaking 
the negatives in methylated spirit, to which some ammonia has 
been added. 
little time, with a tuft of cotton wool, remove to a fresh bath 


Rub the film, after it has been soaking for some 


of spirit. Sometimes two or three baths are required to remove 
the whole of the varnish. Then just rub the stains with pumice 
powder, and then wash the plate well under the tap, and 
immerse in a strong and freshly made hypo bath, and leave them 
therein till the stains disappear. Sometimes this taxes hours. 
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How to Vienurre.—Having commenced some enlarging, I wish to 
know how to vignette an enlarged picture—i.e., where is the 
vignette placed? Also, will the same sort of vignetting cards 
used for P.O.P, be suitable for use with the lantern? Also, does 
the vignette have to ke kept moving, etc.—H. B. 


Our querist is using a lantern, and, presuming that the space 
between the lens and sensitive paper is open, there is no diffi- 
culty in vignetting. A small aperture of the required shape 
should be cut very much smaller than the required vignette ; in 


fact, it should be not much larger thaa the actual diameter of 
the lens. Tf this is then placed in the path of the rays of light 
close to the lens, and kept moving backwards and forwards, a 
The nearer the lens 


soft delicate vignette will be o..ained. 
the vignette shape is placed the less it vignettes; anu. of 
course, the nearer the sensitive paper the smaller the actual 
image shown. Care must be taken to use a fairly large card, 
so as to throw a shadow over the margins of the paper. 


PHOTCGRAPHS FOR THE Press.—I sent a certain number of photo- 
graphs to a Press Agency, after their guaranteeing safe return 
when asked. Some time after I wrote for them, receiving all 

but a certain number, which they said were out on approval. 

After waiting, wrote, and finally sent account. I still receive 

no answer. What is best course to pursue? Can I charge for 

use, 10s. 6d. each, or can I only charge for value of prints? In 
any case, how can I obtain compensation, seeing they ignore 


my letters ?—PROFESSIONAL. 

The explanation given by the Agency is probably quite cor- 
roct. Photographs are not always returned punctually by 
editors. If you do not hear shortly you had better write 
claiming the value of the prints, which is all you can do your- 
self, or through your solicitor, unless reproductions of the 
photographs appear of which you are not notified by the 
vA gency, 


Nirratep Ss¢1r Procrss.—Respecting your article on page 689 of 
“Almanac,” for 1904, on Monckhoven’s “Nitrated Sugar” 
printing process :—(1) I should be very glad if you would kindly 
inform me whether, and where, the finizned solution ready for 
applying to the paper can be bought. (2) I have been trying 
to make “ Nitrated Sugar” by using pure sulphuric acid and 
the ordinary pure nitric acid, and can’t succeed. Will you 
please tell me what is meant by “ Monohydrated” nitric acid. 
Any word of guidance in this matter will be much valued.— 
Czas. Burrorr. 

(1) 20 per cent. solution, in alcohol, of nitro-glucose is listed 
by Merck at 6s. 9d. per litre, though we cannot say whether 
it is identical with the substance directed by Monckhoven. 
Indeed it can scarcely be so, as nitro-glucose is’a mixture and 
will vary in composition according to the mode of preparation. 
(2) Probably an acid corresponding in strength to one molecule 
of nitric acid and one molecule of water. This means a percen- 
tage of real nitric acid of about 80 per cent., and a specific 
gravity of about 1.46. We should think it unlikely that vou 
will obtain any useful results from the process, as it is one 
which calls for considerable chemical knowledge. 


RerovcntNe.—Please find enclosed four prints, showing before and 
after retouching. I shall be glad if you will kindly give me 
your opinion of my retouching and the price I ought to charge 
for same (say trade work).—J. D. 

(1) We consider your work of second-class quality, but extra 
care and attention to the gradation of light and shade, and the 
respecting of character and better balance of the shadows, should 
do much to advance you. Do not so radically remove the inden- 
tations between the brows, but retain them sufficiently to give 


due force to the likeness. Your modelling is defective; you 
fill up too much. (2) The usual price to charge for ordinary sized 
cabinet vig. is from 1s. to Is. €d., but a considerable number 
of trade retouchers, very unwisely, try to demolish one another 
by quoting most absurd and catting prices. Some of the old- 
establishe] firms keep up fair and reasonable rates—and justly, 
considering the great importance of good and artistic retouching 
to the photographer—but many strive for cheapness rather than 
quality, and so the bulk of the retouching one sees about the 
country will not bear close examination and analysis. Keep to 
a fair price, give good finish, and there should he plenty of scope 
for a smart, well-taught retoucher. 


Serra Paprr.—tin your reply to a reader in last week’s “B. J.,” you 
advise the use of a ‘‘sepia,” or “brown-line” paper, for the 
copying of drawings and tracings. Can you inform me whether 
this paper, which you state to be as simple in manipulation 
as “blue” paper, can be prepared at home with satisfactory 

s? And if so, what are the necessary solutions?— 


GHTSMAN. 

A formula which can be worked quite easily is as follows: 
Ma‘e stock solutions of (a) green ferric ammonium citrate, 110 
grains in one ounce of water; (b) tartaric acid, 20 grains; 
water, 1 ounce; and (c) silver nitrate, 45 grains; water, 1 ounce. 
Swill also 30 grains of gelatine in 1 ounce of water, and keep 


the mixtvre fluid by standing the containing vessel in hot water. 
The sensitiser consists of equal parts of these four solutions. 
The gelatine is first measured out and A and B solutions added 
to it, the silver being afterwards dropped in. The mixture is 
kept warm and applied to the paper with a flat camel’s-hair 
brush. The brush should be he!d loosely—i.e., just dragged 
to and fro by the fingers. After drying by artificial light 
the paper is ready. A faint image is visible on printing, and 
the remaining operations consist in fixing the print for about 
two minutes in a weak solution of hypo and in washing in clean 
water for half an hour. 


ere 


Lumiere Plates, Papers, and Films are now marketed at new and 
reduced prices. Plates are priced at the “popular” figure of one 
shilling per dozen quarter plates, and the other well-known manu, 
factures of the Lumiére N.A. Co. are brought into line with this 
new tariff. The revised price lists are obtainable from the Company 


at 4, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


NOTIGE. 
THE INDEX to the 1904 Volume of THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY will be published with next week's issue. 


* * NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blochs and copy are received sub ect 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears ve 
the text portion of the paper. 
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‘No Cameras.” South African society has to be taken 


severely in hand, if we may judge from the letter of a 
lady in) Johannesburg to the “Daily Mail.” On the 
invitations to Princess Christian’s garden-party it was 
thought advisable to say, “ No cameras allowed,” with the 
object of preserving the dignity of the occasion. The 
incident is said to have given rise to an amusing sequel, 
for a week later the wife of a retired shopkeeper, true to 


the imitative instincts of the Colonial, deemed it the 
fashionable thing to taboo. photography, and after 
“RS.V.P.” on her invitation cards were the words: 
“White gloves to be worn. No cameras!” 

*% *% *% 
Contravened Mr. Kearton and others of his kind must 
Heroics. look to their laurels. If a Glasgow 


photographer obtains his opportunities they will not be 
alone for long in scaling dizzy heights or hanging by their 
eyebrows from sea-washed cliffs. Their competitor is 
unknown to us save through a newspaper report that he 

‘has -appled to the Glasgow Corporation for permission 
to ascend by ladder the Scott monument in George Square 
to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the city. The Scott Monu- 
ment is 80 feet high. The Corporation said “No,” and 
there is thus one photographer in Giasgow who is baulked 
in his desire to secure public recognition of photography 
as an exponent of art in excelsis. 


* *% * 

The Royal  —~—s The current number of the Society’s 
Photographic «Joumal” contains the announcement 
Society. 


of a notable change to be made in the 
regulations of the autumn exhibition. No medals are to 


be offered in the pictorial section. In the scientific and 
technical sections, however, medals will be offered as 
before, and seven judges will be elected by the members 
as has been the custom hitherto. The judges so elected 
will form the selecting and hanging committee in these 
sections, but a specially constituted committee will per- 
form the same duties in the pictorial section. The step 
is one with which the President of the R.P.S. is entirely 
in accord, for, as he pleasantly expresses it, “the sub- 
stitution of the honour of being hung would change the 
present lottery to one of all prizes and no blanks.” Even 
if one is not disposed to sum up the difference between 
the inducements which were and are to be in these terms, 
it is without a doubt that the withdrawal of medals will not 
deprive the Society of ia single exhibitor, and if it makes 
possible a more rigorous selection of fewer pictures the 
step will be proven a wise one. 


% * * 
Errors In our issue of December 23, we drew 
alge 0 5 attention to the paper of Professor 
srapny: WH. Turner, discussing minute errors 


in photographic star maps. The variations there were 
in the positions of the stars as recorded in the negative. 
Now an abstract of a paper by Max Wolf, of the Heidel- 
berg Observatory represents that authority as casting 
doubt on the photographic records of the brightness of 
stars. If the original memoir in the “ Astronomische 
Nachrichten” is correctly reported, Herr Wolf finds that 
the order of brightness of a series of stars may be different 
in photographs taken at the same instant with a number 
of lenses of different types. The variations arise from 
the colour of the light emitted by the star, the constitu- 
tion of its spectrum, and from the dimensions and con- 
struction of the photographic objective. The total effect 
may be sufficient to make the visual order of brightness 
of a series of stars different from the photographic order. 
and Herr Wolf holds that conclusions from photographic 
evidence of this kind should be withheld until the 
measurements can be verified by visual tests. 


Bromide A few weeks ago mention was made of 
Prints in Herr Gros’ recent methods in catatype 
Colours. 


printing in the way of working from an 
image of peroxide of manganese, instead of from that of 
the original silver. This process Herr Gros now proceeds 
to apply to the production of coloured bromides, without 
reference to catatype. His directions as set forth in a 
French patent ought to satisfy the most strenuous advo- 
cates of chemical gymnastics in the after-treatment of 
bromide prints. He treats the print in a solution con- 
taining potassium bromide, citric acid, and potassium 
ferricyanide, as well as potassium permanganate, man- 
ganous sulphate, and carbonate of soda, or, rather, the 
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product obtained on mixing these three compounds. This 
formidable preparation decolourises the print, which is 
then immersed in an alkaline solution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide. The end is not yet. At this stage the print has 
been provided with a brown image of manganese peroxide. 
This is then coloured by any known process—e.g., by 
aniline hydro-chloride. All of which, it seems to us, is a 
very long-winded way of producing prints of very pro- 
blematical permanency. 


* * 2 


Photography A Tokio correspondent of our contem- 
in toes porary, “La Photographie Frangaise 2 
Japanese sends to that journal some interesting 
War, notes om the use of photography by the 

Japanese. For some years the head- 
quarters staff of the Japanese Army have been studying 
tihe subject, and have founded an Army Photographic Ser- 
vice Corps. Folding film cameras are used, and the films 
are developed at the rear of the advanced line, and posi- 
tive films quickly sent to the front. Light bamboo stands 
are used, anid most of the cameras are fitted with telephoto 
lens, which, however, only give a magnification of eight 
diameters. Cameras are attached to captive and free bal- 
loons, and special orders have been given to the aeronauts 
to destroy the films and cameras in case of capture. Photo- 
graphy is also used to duplicate the orders and reports 
of the day and microphotographs of these are carried, 
it is stated, by the Chunchuses and Chinese under their 
nails, between their toes, up their nostrils, and even in 
their stomachs. In the latter case, it is stated that the 
document is hidden in a small ivory tube, which the 
porter swallows if he thinks there is a chance of his being 
captured, the ivory resisting the gastric juices, and! thus 
preserving the document. When the microscopic docu- 
ment arrives at its destination, it is enlarged by projec- 
tion, and copied, as was done in the Franco-German War 


of 1870. 


* * * 
The _ Photography, like everything else, 
Changing moves with the times. As old sources 
Times. of income fail, new ones take their place. 


The stereoscopic craze, which began at the time of the great 
exhibition of 1851, has been so long dead that it is a mere 
tradition to all but the oldest photographers. Not that 
stereoscopy itself is dead, however, by any means. The 
great trade in portraits of celebrities is still with us, but 
its haleyon days are gone, so far as the stationers’ shop 
windows are concerned. The illustrated magazines have 
hit it hard, though they are themselves a great source of 
income to photographers. Time was—and but recently— 
when American visitors brought much revenue to a few 
West-End firms; but nowadays these visitors do their 
posing on their own side of the water. Among the many 
new fields open to photographers the application of the 
camera to commercial work for illustrating catalogues may 
be cited, and the much-smiled-at picture-postcard has 
turned thousands of pounds into photographic pockets. 
One of the pleasantest features of these modern innovations 
is that they bring a little grist to many pockets. The much- 
lauded fashions of the past were usyally for the benefit 
of a few well-known leading firms. "To-day hundreds of 
photographers share in supplying the widespread demand 
for new things. _To some men it means ‘but a stray 
guinea now and then, to others it is a small, perhaps, but 
steady, addition to revenue; while there are dozens of 
men whose work is almost entirely devoted to meeting 
these new demiands. Probably the photographer to-day 
makes more money outside portraiture than éver he did, 


THE SHOP HOURS ACT AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Tue new “Shop Hours” Act, 1904, came into force on 
January 2, and it will be well to consider how it will 
affect photographers when it is applied, for it is really 
a question of local option. By it the local authorities 
can regulate, within certain limits, the time for closing 
shops or carrying on of any retail trade, except those 
enumerated in the Schedule—Section 2. The hour to be 
fixed by the closing order is not to be earlier than seven 
in the evening on any day of the week, except that on 
one specified day in the week it may be an hour not 
earlier than one o’clock in the afternoon. So far as the 
early closing in the evening is concerned, we imagine that 
it will make but little difference to photographers 
generally, except, perhaps, in some few cases it will 
enable the employees to get off a livtle earlier than 
hitherto. It is in the one day a week, the half holiday, 
that will mostly concern many. It is customary in most 
districts for shops now to close at two o’clock one day 
a week—usually Wednesday or Thursday—but that is 
quite voluntary on the part of the shopkeepers, and many 
do not close at all. As a rule photograpners have not 
adopted this, and some of them do a fair amount of busi- 
ness with those who are liberated by the early closing. 
When the new Act is put in force, they will now be com- 
pelled to close like their neighbours, or they will be 
subjectedl to a penalty of, jor the first offence, a fine not 
exceeding twenty shillings; for the second, one not ex- 
ceeding five pounds; and for the third and subsequent 
offences, twenty pounds. 


It may possibly tbe surmised by some that photography 
does not come within the term “ Any retail trade,” but 
we are inclined to the opinion that it does under the 
Act, inasmuch as under Clause 8, Sub-section 3, the follow- 
ing occurs: “ The expression ‘ shop’ includes any premises 
or place where retail trade (including the business of a 
barber) is carried on.” If it is made illegal for a barber 
to carry on his business during the prohibited hours, so 
it would be, we imagine, for a photographer to do so. 
It seems from the wording of the Act and the circular on 
it issued by the Home Office, that the local authorities 
have some discretionary powers in administering it, and 
possibly some trades may by them be exempted from it, for 
Clause 4 says: “The central authority may at any time 
on the application of the local authority, revoke a closing 
order either absolutely, or so far as it affects any parti- 
cular class of shops, and, if at any time it is made to 
appear to the satisfaction of the local authority that the 
occupiers of a majority of any class of shops to which 
a closing order applies are opposed to the continuance of 
the order, the local authority shall apply to the central 
authority to revoke the order in so far as it affects that 
class of shops.” .From this it would seem.that the local 
authority have the power cf exempting certain businesses 
where a majority of those who carry them on are opposed 
to the early closing of them. 


Ii may be interesting to give the businesses exempted 
trom the Act in the Schedule. They are as follows :—Post 
office business, sale of medicines and surgical appliances, 
sale by retail of intoxicating liquors, sale of refreshments 
for consumption on the premises, the sale of tobacco and 
other smokers’ requisites, the sale of newspapers, the 
business carried on at a railway bookstall or at a railway 
refreshment-room.* These are the only exemptions 
scheduled. The Act-is a short one, and its: price is but 
a penny. It, and also the Home Office circular relating 
to it (price 2d.), may be. had from Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, the King’s printers. and- we advise all 
interested to obtain a copy of each. 
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MECHANICAL AIDS TO COPYING TRACINGS. 


In almost any German manufacturing town can be seen 
displayed the sign, “ Lichtpausenanstalt,” denoting the 
business of copying the drawings, tracings, and plans used 
by engineers, In this country the business has never 
obtained this decentralisation, but is largely in the hands 
of a few firms who either manufacture the sensitive papers 
or are agents for other manufacturers’ products. Many 
large engineering firms also have a “blue-print” or 
“ photo-copy ” department of their own, and the work of 
multiplying working drawings required for the workshops 
is done on the spot. Daylight printing was the rule for 
making these blue-line, black-line, and other copies, until 
about five years ago, when arc-light printing came into use. 
The common type of printer is a glass cylinder, round 
which the tracing is laid and the sensitive paper strapped 
into contact with it by an apron of stout cloth. The arc- 
lamp moves automatically up and down in the cylinder, 
and, within five minutes, fully exposes a white-line, or 
ferro-prussiate, copy from a tracing. 

The next stage in the rapid printing of the copies is 
just now being reached. The cylinder printer appears to 
be in process of supersession by a rotary apparatus in 
which the longest tracing can be printed with no greater 
difficulty than a double elephant in the cylinder apparatus. 
In the first form of the machine, the tracing and sensitive 
paper were fed together round a large wooden drum, the 
sensitive paper backed against the drum, then the tracing, 
and then a transparent apron. On-the drum rotating, the 
apron is wound from one yoller to another, and the tracing 
and copy collected in a box at the base of the printer. 
This machine, which was patented in America by Spauld- 
ing, is said to have been used there considerably, though 
we have not heard of its being employed in this country. 

An improved form of it, however, appears to have been 
worked out by Mr. J. E. Goold, the manager of the large 
photographic department in the Elswick works of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong and Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne. The “ Process 
Year-Book,” in describing the apparatus speaks of it as 
a “cylinder formed of glass segments, which is slowly 
revolved in a horizontal direction, whilst a web of 
the sensitive paper is fed on it, and at the same time the 


possible 


tracing to be copied is fed in in contact. Powerful arc- 
lamps are directed on it, and the prints are fully exposed 
by the time the print has passed them. In this manner 
eyanotype prints forty inches wide can be made at the 
rate of 200 feet per hour, ferro-prussiate prints at the rate 
of 100 feet per hour, and ferro-gallic at 60 feet per hour. 
It would be possible to feed in large celluloid film nega- 
tives or even pieces of lace with the advantage that the 
whole length of a lace curtain could be printed on the 
paper.” The machine is said to have been in use at 
Elswick for the past eighteen months with very satisfactory 
results. 

A machine printer of quite a different type appears 
among the published patent specifications this week. In 
this design the tracing and sensitive paper are moved over 
a flat glass plate by a closely-placed series of parallel 
rollers, each of which, by its rotatory movement, passes the 
tracing and paper across the plate. The plate may be 
fixed in a horizontal or vertical position, and the apparatus 
is thus intended to serve for use by day or artificial light. 

The rapidity with which any of these machines can be 
worked is limited by the sensitiveness of the paper. The 
print must be fully exposed in the time during which the 
paper moves ‘across the field, illuminated whether by day- 
light or by arc-lamps. The various papers, ferro-prussiate, 
Pellet, ferro-gallic, and “sepia,” vary considerably among 
themselves, but none of them are rapid enough to utilise 
the exposing capacity of a machine. At present there is no 
probability of more sensitive iron or chromium paper being 
manufactured, and, therefore, if these very rapid methods 
are to gain ground in copying establishments, recourse 
must next be had to bromide or gas-light paper. But these, 
we are afraid, will be too costly to make the greater 
rapidity of printing advisable on economical grounds. 
Possibly a solution of the problem might be found in the 
plain development papers such as were in use for solar 
enlarging in the days immediately before the introduction 
of bromide paper. Such papers are very slightly used 
now by enlargers, and are, of course, not commercial 


articles. But they possess a degree of rapidity which 
exceeds that of any of the iron papers, and it should be 
o coat them in roll. 


Tan Barnet CoMPErIrion, we are informed by Messrs. Elliott, 
was simultaneously closed in England and the Colonies on December 
31, and will be adjudicated at the earliest moment. A few weeks 
must elapse, however, to allow time for the arrival of the Colonial 
portion, 

In our issue for December 2 we reprinted the industrial agreement 
entered into by Messrs. Kerry and Co., of N.S.W., and the photo- 
graphic employees. We now learn from the “ Australian Photo- 
graphic Review” that a meeting was held in Sydney to oppose the 
general adoption of the agreement, and it was resolved that a “ Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association” be formed and registered as 
an “industrial union of employers.” It was stated by one of the 
speakers that competent employees refused to join the employees’ 
union as they could always command good wages, and that the agree. 
ment just concluded with Messrs. Kerry and Co. would force a 
number of large employers into establishing workrooms in an adja- 
cent State. As an example of the unworkableness of the conditions, 
he contended 15 by 12 enlargements were to cost 5s. each for artist 
work, when, as a matter of fact, some difficult copy enlargements 
could not be profitably produced under double that amount, while 
an enlargement from an original could be more profitably worked 
for 6d. It was resolved to make an appeal to all photographers in 
the State to joint the Association, and so present a solid front to 
oppose this unreasonable attempt to reduce the profession to so low 
a level. The annual subscription was fixed at 10s. 6d. per annum. 


A great competition for Kodak users is announced in “ The 
Photographer” (American), in which an invitation is made in the 
shape of a large “novice” class for amateurs who have never won a 
prize in a photographic contest. To quote the preliminary notifi- 
cation of the Kodak Company: “Those who have made a study of 
the prize lists of the various photographic competitions have beer 
impressed with the fact that the greater proportion of the good prizes. 
are regularly carried off by the same people. This has, of course, 
proved a discouragement to those of less experience. There are 
many amateurs who are capable of making really excellent work, yet 
they fall just a trifle short of that. artisvic excellence which has been 
so long cultivated in some of their co-workers. We believe that these 
younger enthusiasts in the photographic field are nevertheless en- 
titled to an opportuaity to carry off some of the good things in the 
way of prizes, and we have therefore divided this competition into 
two general classes, the “Open” and the “Novice,” these in turn: 
being properly subdivided. The “Open” class may be entered by any 
photographer {not in our employ) who complies with the conditions 
ecified. ‘The “Novic2” class is open only to amateurs who have 
ever won a prize in a photographic contest. While the novice 
asses are only open to those who have never been prize winners, 
he ambitious beginners may, if he is attracted by the valuable 
tizes and high honours offered in the open class, enter against the 
omewhat Jseener competition he will be sure to meet there. We 
rust that both the beginners in photography and those who have 
ten had their names upon the honour rolls will be pleased with this 
minently just and fair arrangement of the prize list. Prizes to the 
mount of about £400 will be offered in the competition, which will 
ose in London cn October 1, 1905. 
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THE RAPID RETOUCHING OF BROMIDE 
ENLARGEMENTS. 


‘Tux rapid and effective working-up of a bromide enlargement is 
an operation of considerable commercial importance. Tf a 
picture is to please, it may be artistic, but it must be effective, 
and not lacking in style of finish. 
work i 


To attain this end we may 
up entirely with the brush or air-brush. But the former 
is slow, and therefore not sufficiently competitive, while the 
latter all do not possess. Finishing in pastel or crayon has, 
thowever, the advantage of being cheap and expeditious, giving 
the artist great latitude and sccpe for display of talent, without 
being so laborious as brush work. Above all, it is effective, and to 
the public eye possesses a degree of “finish” equal to either of 
the other methods. 

But there are different. ways of doing it, and we suggest 
the following one as answering the usual requirements of speed 
and efficiency, coupled with a facility to make any alteration 
which may subsequently be needed. 

The enlargement should be wpon rough paper, mounted, and 
perfectly dry. If it has not been handled carelessly with 
the fingers, the usual preparatory rub with pumice powder is 
unnecessary, otherwise it may be so treated over the background 
and any other parts where needed except the flesh. When 
pumice is applied over the latter it is much more difficult to 
model and clean up unobtrusively. 

if it is applied, well clean it off afterwards with a duster or 
pad of cotton wool, so that the subsequent pastel work may more 
readily fix itself upon the surface. 

Should the subject be a vignetted one. some powdered black 
pastel (Série C. Noir. No. 27,” procurable from the dealers, is 
just the very thing) is first apnlied on a tuft of cotten wool over 
the background and more lightly over the flesh, also on parts 
of the accessories, as draperies, which neéd subduing. 

A stick of soft paste should next be used, and with it the 
heavier shadows can be worked up bodily, softening away with 
stump cr cotton wool as necessary, which must be accomplished 
so that the work does not appear to be put on, but to be an 
integral part of the original photograph. Bearing this latter 
fact.in mind, and with the original before the artist for con- 
‘stant consultaticn and inspection (to ensure a perfect reten- 
tion of character and likeness), a soft stump, previously charged 
‘with pastel on the pastel-pad, should then be used for modelling 


the hair, draperies, accessories, and, 


ater, the features—i.e., 


applying soft velvet rubber, having, of course, regard to their 
correct position and nature. If the edges of these appear too 
harshly, soften away with a piece of cotton wool very sparsely 
impregnated with cuttlefish powder. The draperies, acces- 
sories, etc., may be finished in like manner, and detail intro- 
duced where necessary. 

Of course the background may be finished in any of the usual 
styles, as “cloud,” “cloud-break,” “electric,” etc., the edges 
being scftened away as described above. 

“Cleaning-up” should follow, and it is surprising how little 
of it remains to be done, as the previous work, whilst accom- 
plishing a different purpose, has also obliterated so many of the 
inequalities and imperfections. It may be done with gentle 
touches of an ““H. H.,” or No. 5 pencil (the little faint shine 
of the-pencil marks will disappear when the picture is glazed), 
or with the slower brush. If the latter, then use a mixture of 
Indian ink and Payne’s grey as the spotting medium, or Winsor 
and Newton’s process black; Indian ink alone does not match 
the bromide black. Finely-pointed and extra hard black crayon 
in pencil form may be also used for this stage, but is far less 
delicate in effect. 

The touch is precisely the same as when retouching a negative, 
only broader, and remember that when retouching bromides it is 
essential to sit well back from the easel im order that uneven 
and insignificant work may be aveided and breadth obtained. 

Lastly, when everything else has been attended to (even any 
dirty marks in the background and elsewhere should have been 
previously removed with pumiced cotton wool), take a retoucher’s 
scalpel, and, holding it at almost right angles with the surface 
of the paper, but really inclining a little to the left, put in the 
finest high-lights—on the eyes, the bridge of the nose, lace, 
linen, draperies, etc., using a most delicate touch so as not 
to abrade the gelatine film, which should not be done except 
in order to remove superflucas specks or copy, which work 
is done at the same time. 

It will be seen that Chinese white, or white crayons, are not 
required, am advantage, as they invariably give a spoiled bluish 
white appearance to the parts on which they are employed. 

A clevér artist can easily do forty 15 by 12’s in a week by 
the above method, providing the reproductions are from average 
negatives. The special features are:—(1) The work is totally. 
devoid of hatching, which, to give an equal effect of finish, 
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the brows, and half tones and shadows of the flesh. Do not 
‘be afraid to work somewhat boldly, as errors can be quickly 
rectified by erasure, and, when the above are attended to, put 
m the highest lights (except the smallest and finest ones) by 


requires’ a much long 
wholesale tinting at t 
mense amount of touc 


er time for its execution, and (2) the 
he commencement, thus saving an im- 
hing out of imperfections. 


ARTHUR WHITING. 


Hanr-rone Postcards are a special line with the London Studio 
‘Co. Limited, 20-22, St. Bride Street, E.C., who, in sending us one 
‘er: two excellent specimens, state that they guarantee dispatch 
within four days of order. 


Urpanora at the Alhambra.—A series of matinees in which the 
“piece de resistance” is the kinematographic display by Mr. Chas. 
Urban, commenced at the Alhambra on January 9. The subjects 
include a voyage ‘of the Kaiser Wilhelm II. to-New York and back 
and a series of wild beasts, birds, and reptiles from the remarkable 
photographs of Mr. Martin Duncan, Mr. H. M. Lomas, Mr. J. 
Rosenthal, and Mr. J. G. Avery. That the programme succeeds in 
entertaining was shown by the hearty applause with which many 


of ‘the incidents were received. Mr. Urban and his cofleagues 
thanks for putting before the public an entertainment which 


sdeser 
is instructive without being dull, and is not wanting in humour. 


‘Tur Camera and Natural History.—A great many children, and 


ent a very pleasant time at the Alexandra 
Hall,, Cambridge, recently, when Mr. William Farren gave 
delightfully interesting lecture on “Pictures of Bird and 
Insect Life.” The object of the lecture seemed to be to demonstrate 
the use of photcgraphy as an aid to natural history, and, judging from 
the results obtained by the lecturer, the camera triumphed. Mr. 
Farren was always simple and explicit, but’during an hour and a half 
he taught his audience more than days of text books would. Birds, 
caterpillars; and butterflies were his chief subjects, and in each section 
he proved his pre-eminence as an observer and photographer. Some 
of his slides cf herons’ and owls’ nests must have been secured at 
imminent hazard of life and limb, whilst the patience of Job must 
have been exercised in securing half a dozen different plates of a cater- 
pillar changing its skin. Mr. Farren acknowledged the fascination 
of making collections, but. thoroughly proved the superiority of t:c 
photographic methods, which were attended with no animal destruc 
tion, and could not be deprecated by eicty, 


almost as many adults, s 
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THE WEEN IN HISTORY. 
The British Journal in 1854. process communicated by Carey Lea to Tou Brirish JOURNAL 


To-morrow (January 14) is the fifty-first anniversary of the 
first issue of the “Liverpool Photographic Journal,” which 
organ of the Liverpool Photographic Society changed its name 
six years later to its present title of Tun British JOURNAL OF 
Puotocrarpuy. The history of the B.J. has been written, 
in abler language than I can command, in the special issue 
which celebrated its jubilee last year. Since that number was 
issued, one of the last links with the past has been broken by 
the death of Mr. James 
the editing committee of the “ Liverpool Photographic Journal” 


during the years 1854-56. 


Alexander Forrest, who was cne of 


Washed Emulsion.’ 


One of the steps towards the modern dry plate was made 
thirty-one years ago by W. B. Bolton, who, in THE Britisu 
Journan or PHorocrarny of January 16, 1874, published the 
first method for preparing an emulsion with the superfluous 
salts washed out. An idea of the same kind had been cari- 

some years before in the description of a process by 
everything, from the plate-cleaning chemicals to the 


caturec 
which 
hyposulphite of soda, was contained in the one mixture with 
which the plate was coated. 

In describing the making of an emulsion of pure silver 


bromide and “organifier,” or preservative (to fill the pores 
with soluble matter and permit the developer more readily to 


permeate the film) Bolton writes:—“In the first place the 


emulsion is to be sensitised in the ordinary way, no particular 


method or formula being recommended as better than another. 
In this method each person may employ his own pet formula. 
Jt matte 


— whether nitric acid or uranium be used, or both; 


-s but little whether the bromide or silver be in excess 
the only 
requirement is an emulsion that will work. Such an emulsion 
having been made, it is poured on to a glass plate edged with 
after which 
it is washed thoroughly’ and then dried. The ried product 


sist of pure silver bromide and pyroxyline (the latter 


paper so as to form a dish, and allowed to ‘set,’ 


will cor 


having probably taken into combination a portion of the silver 
used in 


sensitising), and when redissolved in e ual parts of 
.725 to .730, 
In this state it may be 


absolute alcohol, and ether of s orms an emulsion 


containing only pure bromide of silver. 
used wet or may be washed and ‘organified’ in the usual way. 
The addition of a suitable substance, however, renders it quite 


independent of any ‘outside’ assistance, and completes what 
may, I think, fairly be called a ‘perfect’ emulsion. The pre- 
servatives I have used with success are soap and tannin, both 
singly and combined, the former being the more sensitive and 
the latter conferring greater vigour on the picture.” 


Collodion-Emulsion Dry Plates. 


Until gelatine early in the seventies diverted experiment 
into another channel, the hopes of photographers were turned 
towards collodion emulsion for a rapid dry plate. There have 
been those to take a pessimistic view of that turn in the 
stream of progress. But it cannot be gainsaid that under the 
revime of collodion, photography would have remained an 
occupation for the adept and innocent of the great industrial 
developments which have followed in the track of gelatine 
emulsion. But there may yet be opportunities for collodion, 
in process work, for instance, wherefore the description of his 


or Puorograpny of January 17, 1868, may be included in 
this week’s “History.” “A collodion was prepared according to 
the formula :— 
Ether vcd coh do 
Alcohol ats ae oe 
Bromide of cac 
Bromide of ammonium 
Pyroxyline doc Soa cio 


9 oz. 

8 oz. 
128 grains. 
32 grains, 
96 grains. 


This collodion should stand a month before use in order 
to ripen properly. It is sensitised by addition of sixteen 
grains of nitrate of silver per ounce. When the sensitised col- 
lodion has reposed sufficiently I decant a portion and add to 
i ain solution of gallic acid in the proportion of 
twenty-five drops to each ounce of collodion, stirring well up. 
Coat the plate, previously edged with solution of india-rubber 
(one or two grains to the ounce of benzole), and as soon as it 
has set place it under the tap and wash for four or five 
Dry, and the plate is ready for use. 

sensitive, greatly more so than the ordinary 
processes. The negatives are clean, and the 
development very manageable. The process is intended 
either for alkaline or pyrogallic development; of course with a 
longer exposure in the latter case.” 


minutes. 


It is v 
yun of dry 


B. J. Sayc2 and Collodion Dry Plates. 


It will be noticed that Carey Lea’s emulsion was a bromide one, 
and in this it bears a strong resemblance to a formula put 
forward four years previously by B. J. Sayce in a letter to 
Tur Brivish JOURNAL or Puotocrapuy (September 23, 1864), 
on “Dry Plates without Was hing.” Sayce used tannin and 
wrote in reference to the addition of silver nitrate to the collo- 
dion that the idea was “very old, almost as old as collodion 
itself; but although the principle was in existence, to the 
best of my knowledge no one had ever published a method by 
which the idea could be resolved into a process for general use. 
Again, most of the experiments in this direction have been 
with iodised or bromo-iodised collodion, and to this do I chiefly 
ascribe the previous failures, for I have found by experiment 
hat the iodide of silver will not remain suspended in the 
collodion sufficiently long to be of much service, and that it is 
not sensitive in this condition to its maximum degree, owing to 
the absence of free nitrate of silver.” 


Who Invented the Finder? 


“ Cherchez la France!” for the early record of accessories to 
She camera. The earliest record I can find of the use of a finder 
is a note communicated to the French Photographic Society on 
January 18, 1856. The author, M. Taupenot, then christened 
the appliance “chercheur,” so that he is probably entitled 
o the credit of introducing a word which Germany has literally 
ranslated “sucher,’ but which England has turned from 
‘seeker ” into “finder.” But M. Taupenot himself, if he were 
here, would not wish to celebrate next Wednesday as the forty- 
ninth anniversary of the finder. He confessed at the 
ime that an iconometer had been designed by M. Ziegler, but 
T have been unable to trace the original description of the fore- 
runner. M. Taupenot’s “chercheur” was a very simple. affair, 
in point of fact a direct-vision finder without a lens, and he 
explains how it is made from an aperture or eye-hole and a 
frame which has its sides in the same proportion as those of 
the focussing screen. And he directs the mounting of eye- 
hole and frame so that the distance between the two can be 
adjusted to reproduce the view given by lenses of different focal 
lengths. HistToRIcvs. 


‘ 
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THE PROGRESS MEDAL OF THE ROYAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Award to Dr. 


Tue Council of the Royal Photographic Society have awarded the 
“Progress” medal for the year 1905 to Dr. Paul Rudolph, of Jena, 
“for his researches in photographic optics.” 

The “Progress” medal was instituted in the year 1878, and of 
the fifteen awards which have been made since that time one only 
has been granted in the domain of photographic optics, viz., that 
in 1896 to Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer for the tele-photographic lens. 
The work of Dr. Rudolph has been spread over a number of years, 
and has been applied to the perfection of the anastigmat lens. To 
appreciate its extent and continuity, we must recall to our minds 
the state of photographic optics at the end of the eighties. 


Dr. PAuL Rupowen, the recipient of the Royal Photographie 
Society’s Progress Medal, 1905. 


The lenses for universal use were at that time the portrait 
objectives proper, the landscape lenses, and the rectilinears or 
symmetricals. 
great drawback. 


Common to all these principal systems was one 

If they were spherically corrected and showed 
a sharp image in the centre, then there was either astigmatism or 
curvature of field at the margins. It was a case of Scylla and 
Charybdis. The optician had to put up with curvature of field 
if he succeeded in removing astigmatism, and he had to introduce 
this defect if he wanted to flatten the field. In every case where 
a considerable angle of view was required the flat- photographic 
plate could not be covered with anything like even sharpness 
except by means of a small stop. As regards the construction 
of these systems, they consisted of collective crown lenses (of low 
refraction) and dispersive flint lenses (of high refraction), and they 
had as few air spaces as possible. We know now that in a 


Paul Rudolph. 


spherically-corrected objective astigmatism and curvature of field 
cannot be removed with these restrictions. It became possible 
to evade them when, in 1886, Professor Abbe and Dr. Schott, of 
Jena, succeeded ih placing crown glasses with high refraction on 
the market. 

The first lens to employ the new Jena ‘glass was the Concentric: 
of Dr. Schroeder, which, however, did not come on to the market 
until 1892. The Concentric was anastigmatic over a considerable 
angle, but its small: aperture, £/16 to 7/52, did not fit it for genera? 
work. ‘Lhe work of Dr. Rudolph has been to produce flat field 
anastigmatic lenses working at larger and larger apertures. 

It was about this time that the proprietors of the firm Carf 
Zeiss, in Jena, intended to extend their manufactures, which up 
to this time had been almost exclusively confined to microscopes. 
The first step in this direction was made with photographic lenses. 
because Dr. Rudolph, a member of their scientific staff, had 
finished the computation of a new lens, for which he claimed 
spherical correction as well as an anastigmatically flattened field. 
The lens, a doublet, consisted of two collective components, forme@ 
in such a way that the positive lens in the front combination was 
made of ordinary crown (of low refraction), whereas in the back 
combination the positive lens or lenses consisted of new, highly 
refracting baryta crown. From 1890-1 the objectives were intro- 
duced under the designation of Anastigmat, which in 1900 w 
changed to Protar. 


As the claims were justified this type be- 
came very popular, and. it has ever since been manufactured, not 
only by Carl Zeiss, but also by his English, French, . American, 
and Italian licensees. The apertures of these lenses varied—as 
far as the most popular series were concerned—between 7/6.3 and 
7/8, and they served as universal and wide-angle lenses. 

Dr. Rudolph next directed his efforts to the astigmatic correc- 
tion of the single landscape lens. He obtained 
spherical aberration aperture of 7/12.5. These systems 
served as combination or casket lenses, and haye been introduced 
as convertible anastigmats. 


freedom of 
for an 


They have become very popular, as 
either component of a superior doublet working at //7.2 could be 
used as a special long focus landscape lens of high rapidity and 
perfect stigmatic correction. 

Although great progress was realised in the new types, there 
was no extremely rapid objective among their number until this 
gap was filled by Dr. Rudolph’s Planar, a system computed in 
1896. This lens was essentially symmetrical, and the corrections 
were brought about principally by the action of eight air-surfaces. 
The small lenses of this series had the large aperture of 7/3.6, and 
the image of a flat obiect was, even with this unusual aperture, 
flat and very sharp. These lenses have found much favour, espe- 
cially for low-power micro-photographic work (up to 80 diam.). 

In 1900 Dr. Rudolph brought forward the Unar, a doublet with 
two open components. Each combination consisted of two single 
lenses, including an air-space, the character of which was disper- 
sive in the front and collective in the back component. The 
lens had an aperture of £/4.5, and it has been extensively used for 
hand-cameras and as a portrait lens. In 1902 the Tessar followed,, 
a doublet with only one open component, containing an air-space: 
of dispersive character. It has been principally used as a hand- 
camera lens with an aperture of £/6.3; but this type as well as the 
Planar has been further developed with the object of forming 
superior objectives for reproduction work. In the Apochromatic 
Planars and Tessars special glasses have been used in order to 
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remove the secondary spectrum. The achromatism of these objec- 
tives is, therefore, of a higher order, and they are specially suited 
for three-colour work. 

Dr. Rudolph, who was born forty-four years ago at Kahla, in 
Thiiringen, received his scientific training at the Universities of 


Miinich, Leipsic, and Jena. For a short time he held a tutorial 
position in Lauterberg, a post which he vacated in 1885 to join 
the staff of the Carl Zeiss at Jena. The full account of his optical 
work since that time would fill several issues of this journal, and 
we must be content with the akoye brief outline. 


THE NEW PATENT LAW. 


‘Tun New Year saw the commencement of the operations of the Patent 
Act, 1902, and the following notes may make quite clear what 
changes are thus involved. 


Investigation of Prior Patents. 


The time for depositing a complete specification following the pro- 
visional application is now reduced to six months instead of nine, as 
it was under the old Act. When a complete specification has been 
deposited it is now referred to an Examiner, who, in addition to 
reporting whether the complete specification is substantially the same 
as that in the previsional, has now to institute an investigation for 
the purposes of ascertaining whether the invention claimed has been 
wholly or in part claimed or described in the complete specification 
of any prior English application deposited within fifty years next 
before the application under examination and published before the 
date of the latter. If the invention has been wholly or in part claimed 
or described in the compiete specification of any prior English appli- 
cation the applicant is to be informed of the fact, and he may, within 
a given time, amend his specification, and the amended specification 


is investigated in like manner. The Examiner has to report the 
result of his investigation to the Comptroller of Patents, but it is not 
to be published nor be open to public inspection. 


References to Previous Specifications. 


If the Comptroller is satisfied that no objection exists to the 
specification on the ground that the invention claimed has been wholly 


or in part claimed or described in a previous specification, then, 
in accordance with Sub-section 5, he is, in the absence of any other 
lawful ground of objection, to accept the specification. The Act then 
states that “If the Comptroller is not so satisfied, he shall, after 
hearing the applicant, and unless the objection be removed by 
amending the specification to the satisfaction of the Comptroller, 
determine whether a reference to any, and, if so, what, prior specifi- 
tions ought to be made in the specification by way of notice to the 


public.” 

If the Examiner finds that the invention claimed in the specifleation 
under examination has been wholly claimed or described in one or 
more specifications within the meaning of Sub-section 1 of Section 1 
of the Act, he is to make to the Comptroller a provisional report to 
that effect, and if it be not revised or altered, this report will bs 
deemed a final report, and the application will be dealt with as 
provided above 


Amendments, 


Two months is the time allowed for an applicant to amend his 
specification. When the time allowed for amendment has expired, 
if the Comptroller still thinks the specification is open to objection 
on the ground that the invention claimed has been wholly or in part 
claimed or described in a previous specification, he is to inform the 
applicant accordingly, and appoint a time for hearng him. The 
applicant must notify the Comptroller whether or not he desires to be 
heard. After hearing the applicant, or without a hearing, if the 
applicant has not attended or has notified that he does not desire to 
be heard, the Comptreller is to determine whether reference ought 
to be made in the applicant’s specification to any, and if so, what, prior 


specification or specifications, by way of notice to the public. 


According to Rule 10 : “ When, under Sub section 6, the Comptroller 
determines that a reference to a prior specification ought to be made 
by way of notice to the public, the form of reference shall be as follows, 

®and shall be inserted after the claims :—‘ Reference has been directed, 
in pursuance of Section 1, Sub-section 6, of the Patent Act, 1902, 


to the following specification of Letters Patent No....... granted 
W@boccbons0000 > Where the reference is inserted as the result of a pro- 


visional report under Rule 7, a statement to that effect shall be added 
to the reference.” 


Contradictions. 


The result of this rule will be that unless the applicant accepts 
the ruling of the Examiner and the Comptroller, the insertion of 
the above-mentioned clauses will most seriously affect the value of 
the patent. And in respect to this it may be pointed out that the 
difficulty of deciding so nice a question as to what is and what is not 
prior discovery is an extremely delicate task, and the insertion of 


such a notice seems contradictory to Section 1, Sub-section 6, which 
expressly provides only for a reference to prior specifications, not 
for a condemnatory official. notification, much less one which will 
practically publish to the world the pith and marrow of a report, 
publication of which is expressly prohibited by Sub-section 4. 

An applicant’s specification may contain reference to prior specifica- 
tions, particularly when they are very close; without necessarily casting 
suspicion on its validity; but-the value of a patent that contains an 
official notification that the patent is invalid is nil. 

The Examiners and the Comptrollers are not infallible, and an 
appeal may lie against their decision to the Law Officer, but unless 
he has had special training and experience in, patent law, he will 


be no more immune from mistakes than any other judge. 

A further rule provides that the statement of claim, with which 
a complete specification must end, shall be clear and concise, and 
separate and distinct from the body of the specification, and it is 
intimated that unnecessary multiplicity of claims, or prolixity of 
language should be avoided. 


Multiplying Patents. 


Another rule which promises to press hard on the inventor is to the 
effect that when a specification comprises several distinct matters, 
although they may ke applicable to or form part of an existing 
machine, apparatus, or process, they shall not be deemed to constitute 
one invention, so that the result may be that an inventor may have 
to take out several patents for the same thing. 

Where more than one invention is included in a specification, the 
applicant may be allowed to amend so as to make it applicable to 
one invention only, and apply for separate patents for the other inven. 
tions, but-it is not clear whether the original date of application 
would be appended to the subsidiary applications, nor whether if 
there is official publication of the first and amended specification, the 
inventor can protect the subsidiary inventions. 


The Provisional Specification. 


Another important point is that not only must the invention in 
the complete specification be the same as that in the provisional, but 
it is not made clear whether any amendment will be considered allow- 
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able that would make an amended specification claim an invention 
substantially different from the invention claimed in the specification 
as originally deposited. Thus it will be seen that many pitfalls will 
lie in the inventor's path, for, assuming his provisional specification, 
or his claims, or both, to be inadequate, he may find himself pre- 
cluded from securing protection for something actually embodied in 
his complete specification and not anticipated by the earlier patents 
discovered by the Examiner. 

A sealing fee of £1 must be paid on or before the last day on which 
a patent can be lawfully sealed. 

It is further enacted that the investigations and reports shall not 
be held in any way to guarantee the validity of any patent. 


Whilst on the whole the new Act may be considered to be an 
improvement on the old, there is one grave omission, and which 
is nob an easy matter to overcome. We refer particularly to the 
patenting of a fact or principle, which is well known and common 
property; take, for example, the use of a colour filter or screen, in 
contact with or near the sensitive surface. This was described by 
Ducos du Hauron in 1867 and 1874; yet not having been patented 
by him it could be patented under the new Act, which would be a 
manifest absurdity. As a matter of fact, there is nothing to prevent 
any one patenting the use of the haloid salts of silver suspended in 
gelatine or any other colloid. The actual remedy we are not prepared 
to suggest, but there is an obvious danger on this point. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Diamidophenol Soda as a Developer. 


Prornssor VALENTA points out in the current number of the “ Photo- 
graphische Korrespondenz” that Loebel’s experiments on developing 
with the phenolates of diamidophenol and diamidoresorcine are 
misleading.  Loebel pointed out that three molecules of caustic 
soda (NaOH) were required to convert the chlorhydrate of dia- 
midophenol C.H;3OH (NH2HCI). into the phenolate, two molecules 
being required to saturate the HCl groups, and the third for the 
formation of the phenolate. Loebel found that such a developer 
gave negatives as free from fog as the ordinary sulphite and 
amidol developer, and that it acted three or four times as fast and 
gave softer results, and the following formula was given:— 


Water a cae ees 1,000 ce. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite... ... ae 3 grammes, 
PATNI GG) erste 600 nen ore p86 5 grammes. 
Caustic soda (1 per cent. sol.) 9 ees 30 ce. 


Valenta points out that this does not form a phenolate, and that 
practically 300 ccs. of the soda solution must be used, 


A series of experiments were carried out and plates were exposed 
under identical conditions in Scheiner’s sensitometer, and developed 
at a given temperature. Loebel’s corrected formula was used, and 
instead of a good rapid developer a deep dark blue solution resulted, 
which immediately fogged the plate, and precisely the same results 
were obtained with chemically pure preparations, thus disposing of 
the possibility of error through impurities. Comparative experi- 
ments proved: (1) that with the increase in the proportion of caustic 
soda there was within certain limits an increase in the rapidity of 
the developer ; (2) the best result was obtained when the developer 
contained just enough caustic soda to saturate the HCl groups, and 
therefore liberated the free base. Such a developer will not keep, 
however, and it becomes very dark after once using; (3) the addition 
of as much NaOH as is requisite to saturate the two HCl groups and 
form the phenolate at once produces a deep blue coloration, and 
makes the developer unuseable. 


The experiments proved that the best practical effect was obtained 
with an amidol developer to which only enough NaOH was added 
to saturate one HCl group, and such a developer is given by the 
following formula :— 


Water 606 600 900 ces. 
Sodium sulphite crystal 10 grammes. 
Amidol : Be tia 5 grammes. 
Caustic soda (1 per cent. sol.) 100 ces. 


This works rapidly, remains clear, and gives softer and more delicate 
negatives than the ordinary amidol developer. 


The Setting and Swelling of Gelatine. 


The work of Prof. Schroeder is briefly summarised in a recent 
number of “Science Abstracts,” where it is stated that the viscosity, 
measured at 25 deg., of a gelatine solution heated at 100 deg. 
gradually diminishes to a constant minimum. This change is attri- 
buted to a hydrolytic process which follows a logarithmic law. 
Further, if after heating at 100 deg. the gelatine solution is kept 
at 25 deg., its viscosity increases at a rate closely related to the ’ 
ability of the solution to set. With the exception only of potassium 
and ammonium nitrates, all the sulphates, nitrates, and chlorides 
of sodium, potassium, and ammonium, as well as the chlorides and 
sulphates of lithium and magnesium, increase the viscosity of gela- 
tine solutions, the greatest effect being produced by magnesium 
salts. The order of the ions with respect to their influence on, the 
viscosity is the same for gelatine solutions as for water. The process 
of hydrolysis referred to above is accelerated by both hydrogen 
(hydrochloric acid) and hydroxyl ions (sodium hydroxide), the final 
values of the viscosity thus arrived at being lower than that reached 
in pure or sa't-containing gelatine solutions. 


The Thiocarbamide Toning Bath. 


Since 1902 the thiocarbamide toning bath first suggested by Hélain 
has been tested at the K. K. Lehr und Versuchsanstalt at Vienna 
by Herr Kessler, and he states that prints toned with it are equally 
as permanent as ihose toned by any other method, and that the 
consumption of gold is relatively small, and the bath is economical, 
as it can be completely exhausted. The bath is made up as fol- 
lows :—1 g. of thiocarbamide is dissolved in 50 com. of water, and 
encugh of this solution is added to 25 ccm. of a 1 per cent. solution 
of chloride of gold to dissolve tke precipitate first formed, 14 or 
15 ccm. being necessary for this; 0.5 g. of citric acid should then 
be added, and the bulk made up to 1,000 cc. with water, Tartaric 
acid may be used instead of citric acid, and browner tones are 
obtained; the citric gives bluish tones. 


The use of nitric acid as 
suggested by Blake Smith gave no appreciable difference in results. 
The following rules should be observed in the use of this bath, which 
can be used for matt and glossy collodio-chloride or gelatino-chloride 
papers; the prints must be well washed before toning, at least three 
changes of water being used. Toning takes place so rapidly in a 
fresh bath that the prints should be immersed one by one, or at 
most two at a time. A bath that has been once used or is made 


more dilute works more slowly. Difference in temperature of the 
bath makes but little difference in the rate of toning. Brownish 
red to blue-violet tones can be obtained, and prints rich in contrasts, 
which frequently give double tones in the ordinary bath, do not show 
this trouble in this bath. Further, the bath is not poisonous, 
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Red Tones on Collodio-Chloride Matt Papers. 
Herr Kessler points out that red and reddish brown tones on 
matt collodio-chloride paper are now fashionable, and states that the 
following bath is excellent for cbtaining these :— 
Prepared chalk 
Water... 


... 25 grammes. 
«1,000 ces. 


Shake well and allow to settle, and two hours before use add to the 
clear supernatant liquid 
Chloride of gold (1 per cent. sol.) 10 ces. 

The bath tones slowly, and gives after two or three minutes a 
beautiful red-brown. The same effect can be obtained by Valenta’s 
lead combined toning and fixing bath, but a supplementary fixing is 
required. The thiocarbamide bath, if diluted with an equal quantity 
of water, may also be used. It should be noted that after fixing, 
the tones with all these baths appear slightly warmer, which must 
not be forgotten in toning. 


Stand Development with Edinol. 


Dr. Englisch gives the following formula for a stand developer 
with edinol :— 


Edinol 200 6 cok oft 1 gramme. 
Sodium sulphite ... 096 coe 1 gramme. 
Water... ya ee ae, Ban 1,000 ce. 

and add 
Carbonate of soda or potash ... “50 2 grammes. 


for oyer-exposure, whilst for under-exposure the alkali should be 
increased to 5 grammes. 


Exhibition. 


pa ot Se 
LEWES JUNIOR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tun Lewes Junior Photographic Society opened their second annual 
exhibition at Lewes, the Y.M.C.A. rooms being utilised for the pur- 
pose. There was a large array of pictures, especially in the classes 
for members only, and these showed much promise on the part of 
the exhibitors. The competitors had 224 pictures on view, while 
there were many others not for competition. Mr. A. H. Avery, of 
Brighton, won the first prize in the open classes with a figure 
study entitled “Childhood Dreams,” Mr. F. Judge, of Hastings, the 
second, with a picture representing “A Day in August.” The last- 
named carried off first prize for lantern slides, and Mr. A. a. 
Turner, of Lewes, the second. In the enlargement classes, Mr. 
Avery secured the first prize and Mr. A. H. C. Corder, of Brighton, 
the second. In the classes for members only, Mr, R. Sandals was 
awarded the first prize and Mr. S. Sandals the second. The judges 
were: Alderman G. J. Wightman (President of the Lewes Photo 
graphic Society), Mr. F. Newington, and Mr. W. E. Nicholson. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


January 12-14, 1905.—Boston Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
H. M. Hames, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 14-28, 1905.—The Scottish National Salon. 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

January 20-21, 1905.—South Essex Camera Club Hon. Secretary, 
T. Mitchell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 

January 23-28, 1905.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, R. T. Simpson, 21, Cheapside, Lancaster. 

January 28-February 12, 1905.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grand-Armée, & Marseille. 

January 31-February 4, 1905.—Cardiff Windsor Amateur Photo- 


Hon. Secre- 


graphic Society. Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. Gallon, 37, Hamilton 
Street, Cardiff.< 

February 6-11, 1905.—Blairgowrie and District Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street Cot- 
tage, Blairgowrie. 

February 16-18, 1905.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 

February 21-March 7, 1905.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 

February 24-March 4.—Northampton Photographic Society. En- 
tries close February 7; for pictures, February 17. Hon. Secretary, 
E. J. Felce, 83, Adam’s Avenue, Northampton. 

February 25-March 4, 1905.—Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 
Street, Birmingham. 

March 4-11, 1905.—South London Photographie Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

March 7-14, 1905.—Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 20-25, 1905.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 

March 27-April 1, 1905.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic 
Society. Entries close on March 20, 1905. Secretary, R. Warden 
Harvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 

April, 1905.—International Exhibition, Genoa. 
Fontane Marose 18, Genoa. 

April 3-15, 1905.<Photograp.uc Society of Ireland. 
tary, R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

April 7-May 8, 1905.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. 
Director, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 32, Berlin, W. 

June, 1905.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Sec. Gen., Piazza 


Hon. Secre- 


—_—_————_eo——__ 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITION. 


March 31, 1905.—IIford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on 
Ilford plates. Ilford, Limited, Tiford, E. 


+ 


Tun London Etching Co., 3, Holborn Place, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., send us some specimens of their recent work in half- 
tone engraving, including some striking effects in fashion drawings, 
done against a tint in two printings, and some high-class photo- 
engraved plates of portrait and architectural subjects. 


Prorxorton for the hands with a film of rubber is mentioned in 
the following note, and should be of interest to carbon workers and 
others using bichromate:—“A 4, 6 or 8 per cent, solution of gutta 
percha in benzene or acetone when applied to the hands of the 
surgeon or the skin of the patient, will seal the surfaces with an 
insoluble impervious and practically imperceptible pellicle, which will 
not allow the secretions of the skin to escape, and will not admit 
blood, pus, or secretions into the crevices of the skin. This appli- 
cation has the great advantage over rubber gloves that it does not 
impair the sense of touch nor the pliability of the skin. After 
sterilising the hands and thoroughly drying them, the gutta percha 
solution is applied over the hands and forearms, care being taken to 
fill in around and beneath the nails. The hands are then kept ex- 
posed to the air, with the fingers separated, until thoroughly dry. 
The acetone solution dries quicker. but that in benzene is said to 
wear longer.—Murphy, “ National Druggist,” abstracted in the “Phar- 


maceutical Journal.” 
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Dew D)aterials. 


—— 


Barnet “Tiger Tongue” Bromide Paper. Sold by Elliott and Sons, 
Barnet. 

A new issue of this paper has appeared from Messrs. El}ott’s 
factory with a cream instead of the white surface of the brand 
which we were able to review favourably some weeks ago. The two 
varieties are equal in price 


The “Figaro” Combination Book-Post Wrapper and Frame-Stand. 
Sold by Kodak, Limited, 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

By providing a slip-in mount with suitable flaps at each end, the 
photograph is protected during transmission through the post and 
the flaps are afterwards turned back to serve as a support for the 
mount. The wrapper thus forms both a frame and a stand, and 
no more simple and pleasing method of presenting a single print by 
post can well be imagined. The mounts are in assorted designs and 
shapes, and are supplied for both “ landscapes” and “ portraits.” 
At present they are made in postcard, quarter-plate, 5 by 4, and 


certain smaller sizes, to which might be added, we would suggest, 
another for cabinets, which professional photographers would be 
glad to use as something out of the common for proofs. The 
wrappers are supplied in packets of eight or ten at 9d. or 1s. per 
packet. 

Messrs. Kodak, Limited, are also issuing a lantern-slide printing: 
frame accommodating any size of negative from quarter to whole 
plate, and permitting of any portion be:ng selected for the lantern 
picture. Strongly made, and with rubber-bound brass springs, the 
frame is cold at 1s. 9d. ; 


io 1+___ 
Exxecrrorytic Barium Platino-Cyanide—A new method of 
preparing this salt is described in the  “Zeitscrift 


fir Electro-chemie,” by A. Brochet and J. Petit, who obtain 
a solution of platinum in barium cyanide under the influence of 
alternating current. A’ satisfactory result is stated to be obtained 
from an electrolyte of 270 grammes barium cyanide, per litre, with 
a current of .4 ampére per square centimetre, and a P.D. of 
5 volts. The product requires re-cystallising from a solution con- 
taining barium cyanide before it is fitted for fluorescent purposes 
in the X-ray screen. 


Dew Books. 


rs 


“Les Procédés au Collodion Bromide.” By H. Calmels and L. P. 
Clerc. Published from the office of “Le Procédé,” Paris, Price 
sie, 4 @, 

Wet ccllodion for the process worker is the subject of this text- 
book, and in its forty pages the authors manage to put the practical 
facts of the process as the photo-engraver has need to apply them. 
This they do with regard to the recent French regulation for- 
bidding the transmission of nitrated cotton. The volume illustrates 
by sketches the manipulation of a plate during collodionising and 
sensitising. In the absence of personal instruction by a teacher, 
the sxetches showing how to hold the plate may be commended to the 
student, but the knack of handling the plate is not easily acquired, 
and we have heard it said that no one can expect to become perfect: 
in wet collodion who has not mastered it before he is twenty-five. 
MM. Calmels and Clerc also deal, as their reader would wish them 
to do, with the intensification of the collodion negative by lead and 
mercury, and the transference of it to glass supports, and to the 
wood engraver’s block, and they append a note on the ortho- 
chromatising of the wet collodion plate. 


“Deutscher Camera-Almanach.” Edited by Fritz Loescher. Published 
by Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. 


This is the first issue of a new year-book, which promises well. 
It contains numerous interesting and instructive articles on artistic 
and practical photography by well-known writers, but its chief feature 
is the large number of half-tone illustrations by the leading workers 
on the Continent. 

1 +__ 


A BURGLARY was committed during the night of Monday, January 
2nd, on the premises of the Photographic Supply Stores, a lock-up 
shop at 24, Widmore Road, Bromley. 


Tue death took place on Saturday, at his residence near Wrexham, 
of Mr. Edward Eyatis, for many years head of the great firm of 
manufacturing chemists in Liverpool. Mr. Evans, who was in his 
eighty-eighth year, retired from active business only two years ago, 
after which the firm was amalgamated with the London house of 
Evans, Lescher, and Webb. Mr. Evans was one of the original 
members of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

Rucent Lantern Slides.—The latest list of Messrs. Newton and 
Co., 5, Fleet Street, London, E.C., deserikes the 158 subjects of the 
Russo-Japanese war, which are now ready as lantern-slides. There 
are also further series of slides showing the Trans-Siberian Railway 
(from direct negatives), Japan, as photographed by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish, and the Evolution of an Ironclad. 
slides from 


Messrs. Newton issue 
he copyright pictures in the illustrated weeklies, and 
the list of these subjects, which deal only with current events, new 
numbers 245. ‘The list is sent free. 


Dr. Doyen, the famous Parisian surgeon, has breught an action 
against the firm which has for years kinematographed his more impor- 
tant surgical operations. Dr. Doyen’s idea was to leave a record 
of his particular system of overating, and to utilise the films for 
lecture purposes. The firm in question, however, have distributed 
positives all over Europe and America, and even shown them at 
country fairs, and it is even stated that a Parisian hostess, anxious 
to provide her guests with a novel entertainment arranged an exhibi-— 
tion of some of the films after a dinner party. The sale and exhibi- 
tion of these films have been against Dr. Doyen’s wish, but being 
unable to stop the same he has now claimed 200,000 francs as 
damages. Judgment in the case has been reserved. 
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D)ectings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Dame of Society. | Subject. 


| f Opening dat? of Salon, which remains 
Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. open untill January 14, 
South London Photo, Society...) Photography 1904 Prize Slides. 
2 me { Practical Gum-Bichroma‘e Printing. 
., Southampton Camera Club..... \. Demonstrated, «Mr: ©; H. Hewitt, 
.| Annuil General Meeting. 
| | [ Platinotype Process upon Paper and 
...| Luton Camera Club «.......see |, abric. Demonstrated. The Platino- 
| | ll type Company. 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institutior |) Vis!t to the Walthamstow Photographic 
(Soc ety with Slides, 


.| Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph Soe. 


e 
a 


“y anhi. frp ) Wa in Water, Sand, and Snow. Mr. 
TWlnsecosconct! Royal Photographic Society |\ Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc. 
Dfiveecseves | Birmingham Photo. Society { Architectural Photography. Mr, H. W. 


“| Bennett, HE 
rene as esp | 14 Vour ix Scotdand. Mr. Alexander 
Blairgowrie and D.s. Ph. Asso.| \ Hinshelwoo i. Wishaw. 
5 Platinotyre Printing and Development. 
«( Mr. R. H. Bevan. 
Neg tions for Pictorial Photo- 
graphers. My. A. A. Bellingham. 


cr + sae a | Gaslight and Sumilar Papers. Mr. M. 
18 ......0.4,, North Middlesex Photo. Society | | Fraser Black. - 


Border City Camera Club, 


Nelson Photographic Society .. 


Photographic Club... 
| Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ..... 


News Competition 


o| (Cece Garters Oho ‘|. Opticul Bench. Mr. A. Payne. 
Richmond Camera C.ub Optical Demonstration. Mr. Wardall. 


Rodley and District Ph. Soe. ...| { Mo ard Mounting, Mr. L. 


| \ _ Dickinson. 
24) ...| Hull Photographie Society ..... || The Seach for the Picturesque, Mr. 
| \ WwW. H. Willatt. 


|; Lantern Slide Making in the Camera. 

Mr. J. &. Dickin, 

Photography Prize $1 
Annual Meeting. 


Southport Photo. Society.. 
Batley and Dis. Photo. Soc 
Liverpool! Amateur Ph, 4 
Wattord Camera Club , The Principles of Composition. 

West London Photo. Soc Random Rambles, Mr. G. lam'ey. 


‘atte aphie Society| {4 Chat on Photographic Optics. Dr. 
Watford Photographie Society) IN, 1, Ch, id 2 


les. 


20. Wakefi . Society |{ Nature Poets and Nature Pictures. 
| Wakefield Photo. Society ........ | Mr. Perey Lund. 
20... | Aberdeen Photographic Asen., || Retouching. Demorstrated. W. L. 


|\ Dunn, Jun. 


Clea Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ......, { Butt LR Toning. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
Mertine held January 5, 1905; Mr. Brigginshaw presiding.—Mr. 
Freshwater announced that Mr. Phiimp Everitt, formerly Honorary 


Secretary, was lying ill at Guy’s Hospital suffering from tumour 
on the brain, which it was hoped could be dispersed. The Chair- 
man was sorry, and voiced the hope of the members that Mr. 
Everitt would speedily recover. 

Mr. Wardell exhibited a new focal-plane camera by Zeiss, which 
had many excellent points of novelty. Mr. Wardell’s lecture en 
“A Large Aperture,” 


resolved itself into a talk on the optical pro- 
perties of the new Jena glass, as contrasted with the old crown and 
flint. This was very ably given, and was listened to with great 
attention, but it occupied the time allowance, and left no oppor- 
tunity of informing the members how lenses of large aperture should 
be used. Mr. Thomas, as a user of lenses of large apertures, would 
have been glad of some hints as to the use of lenses working at f/4 


with a focussing scale, as, unless it was known that that scale was 
accurate, and the judgment of distance correct, the results were 
disappointing, and he had ne doubt but wkat such lenses were best 
used in a reflecting camera, enabling the operator to focus up to 
moment of exposure. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
JANUARY 9.—Major-General Waterhouse in the chair.—Scrutinee.s 
of the ballot for the election of officers were elected, and the award of 


the Progress Medal to Dr. Paul Rudolph, of Jena, “for his researches 


in photographic optics,” was announced. Mr. T. Thorne Baker read 
in the 


a paper on “Spectroscopic Photography in Colours,” 


course of. which bh» spoke in favour of the diffraction spectrum as 
the most suitable means of adjusting plates and filters, and said it 
was convenient to make five exposures on a quarter-plate; two 
to the entire spectrum and the remaining three separately through 


the three filters. In considering sensitive materials, he divided 


panchromatic plates into two classes, those with three maxima and 


those with an even band of se 


sitiveness. Bathed plates were superior 
to colour sensitised emulsions,.and the most perfect sensitiser in 
his experience was Homocol, which gave sensibility into the infra 
red. The absorptions of the filters should not end abruptly, but 
diminish gradually, so that rays of adjacent parts of the spectrum were 


passed in diminishi 


» proportion. If these conditions were satisfied, 


5 


proper exposure of the three plates would give a perfect. set of nega- 
tives, but it often happened that the negative of the yellow printer 


was under-exposed, and green and red negatives over-exposed. A 


three-colour reproduction of the spectrum of incandescent gaslight 


was shown from blocks prepared with only the treatment that any 


ordinary half-tone block would receive; no re-etching was given 
for false colour rendering. 

The following are, in round numbers, the constituents of the 
filters :— 


ah ey sebboureanes assem en 10 parts. 
Soon 1 part. 


Methyl blue 
Naphthol green 


esa 25 parts. 
26 parts. 
61 parts. 


Patent blue 
aphthol green 


Tartrazin 


Tar 


Titan scarlet 


5 70 parts. 
ied teneok Seen 22 parts. 


s placed about one foot away from the slit of the spectro- 


scopic camera, and the exposures, 1-1 plate, were found to be for the 
blue record one minute, for the green record three minutes, and for 
the red record seven minutes. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Photographic Ssciety will take 


placo on February 14, when the clection of Council officers and judges 


will be announced, and the balance-shcet presented. Nomination 
papers are now in the hands of members, and must reach the Secre- 
tary not later than January 20. The members of the present Council 
and their attendances at meetings are as follows (the figures in 
parentheses after each name gives the number of possible atten- 
dances) :—Sir W. de W. Abney (12), 5; The Earl of Crawford (12), —; 
Thomas R. Dallmeyer (12), 3; Major-General J. Waterhouse (12), 
11; Sir H. Trueman Wood (12), 1; John Sterry (12), 9; Francis Ince 
—; T. Bedding (9), 2; H. W. Bennett (9), 7; James Cadett (12), 
2; St. Lawrence Carson (12), 3; Leslie E. Clift (11), 10; Douglas 
English (12), 6; T. E. Freshwater (12), 9; C. F. Grindrod (9), —3 
A. Haddon (12), 7; John A. Hodges (9), 6; G. Lindsay Johnson (12), 
6; Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A. (9), 5; J. C. S. Mummery (12), 10; 
C..H. Qakden (12), 10; E. Sanger Shepherd (12), 7; Sir Joseph 
W. Swan (12), —; John Spiller (9), 7; Prof. W. C. Unwin (12), —; 
lily © den Ward (9), 8; B. Gay Wilkinson (12), 8. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 


Tur members of the above club z 


embled in goodly numbers on 
Monday evening, the 9th inst., at the club rooms, for the lecture by 
Mr. A. J. Kay, M.I.N.A., of Gla 
able to ke the journey owing to press of busi- 
ness engagements, his brother, Mr. W. R. Kay, of the Southampton 
Club, was able to do full justice to the very excellent description 
by his brother of their home neighbourhcod. The lecture proved to 


» 


gow, on.“ Strathearn,” and although 


Mr. Kay was ut 


oe a mal 
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be a. summary of the delights. of a two days’ walking tour through 
the “strath.” on pain through which the river Earn flows, and the 
lecturer; demonstrated that withim easy reach of murky and com- 
mercial Glasgow could be found such a wealth of beauty in river, 
wood, and hill as might satisfy the most exacting tourist. The 
slides were, tethnically, of the finest quality. A very hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer and the reader was accorded at the 
instance of Mr. G, Vialls, who, on preSiding for the first. time after 
his .election as wice-president of the club, was given a most 
cordial reception. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 


January 4.—“The Face and Figure of Woman,” considered respec- 
tively from the painters’ and photographers’ point of view, formed 
the somewhat startling: title of an unconventional and carefully 
thought out lecture by Mr. P. R. Salmon, the Editor of the “ Photo- 
graphic News,” an ever-welcome visitor at Croydon. In less skilful 
hands the subject—illustrated, as it was, by copious illustrations of 
the nude—might readily have become offensive, and Mr. Salmon 1s 
to be congratulated in haying presented it in such a way that no 
objection, even from the most straight-laced, could reasonably have 
been taken. The lecture, of which little more than an epitome can 
be given, aimed at, and very convincingly succeeded in, drawing 
a sharp comparison between the idealisation of the artist and the 
realism of the camera, strive its operator ever so hard and so cleverly, 
to make the best of things as he finds them. : 

First came slides representing well-known paintings, followed by 
the lecturer’s own. studies of the living model, these frequently being 
favourite professional sitters to the painters, whose idealistic inter- 
pretations were‘also shown. Occasionally the models were posed in 
exact imitation of the original picture. Judged purely as examples 
of technical excellence, happiness in lighting and pose, Mr. Salmcn’s 
studies left little to be desired. But considering them as competing 
with the artist’s work, then the camera broke down so completely 
that even its most enthusiastic pictorial exponent must have been 
compelled to recognise so patent a fact. To the artist, or art student, 
Mr. Salmon merely emphasised a settled conviction, whether right 
or wrong. To others, there can be but little doubt, he taught a 
valuable lesson, albeit the familiar cheerful prattle of “leading in 


6 


lines,” “pyramidical,” and other forms of composition, “ concentra- 
tion of interest,” and so forth, were never even touched upon. 
Dealing with the first’ part. of his subject, Mr. Salmon discussed, 
and controverted, the popular impression that actresses, as a rule, 
were better looking than the average girl. Personally, he much 
preferred to photograph a natural face than a made-up one, however 
alluring the latter might be behind the glitter of the footlights. 
Notwithstanding this, prominent actresses demanded, and succeeded 
in obtaining, enormous fees for sittings, the much-maligned retoucher 
making good all deficiencies. As a matter of fact, pretty photo- 
graphic sitters, drawn from any source, were extremely difficult to 
get, and the regular models were expensive—as he knew to his 
cost. There was one thing, he said, a photographer, unlike a 
painter, could not do, namely, idealise a type and popularise it. 
Thus, for instance, in the fifteenth century in Italy there was the 
“Botticelli girl,” just as in the present day there exists in America 
the “Gibson girl.” Greuze, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Tenniel, Du Maurier, and many others also created 
types, and no doubt the artist’s preference for one living woman was 
mainly responsible for this. Mr. Salmon was evidently not lost in 
admiration of the buxom types of Venus, Diana, and the like, evolved 
by Rubens; but in justice to this master he might have pointed 
out the magnificent flesh rendering his paintings always show. 
Beauty, he went on to say, no doubt was the caprice of fashion, but, 


in any case, it might be classified under four headings :—Colour, form 
and expression, grace. The first two being, as it were, the “body,” 
and the two last the “ soul.” 

Turning to the photographic attempts to portray the nude, these, 
he said, were many, but the successes few. It was, im fact, one of 
those subjects in which photography signally failed because of its 
truthfulness. On the other hand, the foremost painters disregarded 
the canons of science, as a careful measurement of their pictures 
would show; but “science was not art.” The human figure in the 
nude -yery rarely lent itself to photography owing to its imperfec- 
tions. One model might have a perfect throat, another exquisite 
arms, a third glorious shoulders or a “Trilby” foot, but seldom, if 
ever, was such a combination found in one figure. An artist, taking 
the best points of each model, could obtain a combination of perfec- 
tions,almost impossible of attainment by the photographer. There was, 
as he very truly said, a wide gulf between the naked and the nude. 
It was the naked, and not the nude, which the camera generally 
gave. There was, in fact, too much realism. The nude belonged 
to the ‘poetic art, and was the divine ideal; it had no excuse for 
existence if not beautiful, and the modern nude was not beautiful. 

From: the foregoing abbreviated utterances of Mr. Salmon it might 
be thought he despaired of any photographic representation—con- 
sidered as a work of art—of the modern woman, unadorned, or un- 
encumbered with the complex trappings of civilisation; but this was 
not altogether the case, and if his concluding remarks appeared 
slightly at variance with what had gone before, this doubtless was 
due to a not unnatural desire to regard the matter free from pere- 
judice, and with hope for what the future might bring forth. Speak- 
ing of the semi-nude, or partially-draped studies, he said he had 
seen photographs “which were as artistic as any painting could 
possibly be.” He had also an idea that photographs of the nude, 
properly treated and properly painted, might be made into pictures, 
“veal pictures,” which no one need be ashamed of hanging up in a 
drawing-room. In this connection we are regretfully bound to record 
that beyond a recommendation that such photographs should be 
printed on rough paper, Mr. Salmon gave no further indications how 
they would be made into “real pictures,” a term, which with the 
word “artistic” previously used, involves a certain amount of am- 
biguity, and claiming much or little according to the varying inter- 
pretations which might reasonably be put upon them; but, be this 
as it may, there was certainly no indefiniteness in the hearty vote 
of thanks, accorded to the lecturer for a most interesting and 
pleasant evening, which terminated with an animated discussion. 


SUTTON PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB 

PuorcgRarHy with chromium formed the subject of an interesting 
paper which Mr. Hector Maclean read at the above club on Janu- 
ary 5, and which was introductory to a demonstration of the new 
and promising printing process known as “ auto-pastel,” a method of 
making photographs which have many of the qualities of “gum 
prints.” The lecturer explained that the paper was procurable 
ready coated in eight tints, that it was easily sensitised in one 
minute, and might be dried and ready for printing half an hour 
afterwards. He also demonstrated how by means of a dish of hot 
water and a soft brush any one can develope the paper, which, unlike 
carbon, requires no squeegeeing or stripping. In the course of his 
remarks upon chromium and its services to photography, he stated 
that, apart from negative making, the world could better sacrifice 
the photographic properties of the salts of silver, gold, platinum, and 
iron rather than those of chromium, on account of the utility of 
the last-named in the carbon, gum, collotype, and photo-mechanical 
processes. 

A number of striking prints were shown, including choice speci- 
mens reproducing pictures by Dégas on “Papier Fresson,” by Mrs. 
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Coles, a selection of Mr. Rawlins’s most recent “oil. prints,” “ auto- 
types,” gum-bichromate prints by Messrs. Chas. Moss, F. A, Bolton, 
and by the lecturer; “auto-pastels” in variety, and collotypes, in- 
cluding unique examples on white satin kindly lent by the Auto- 


type Co. 


WAKEFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Ar the Church Institution on January 6 Mr. F. W. Plews, of Leeds, 
gave a practical demonstration on “Dry-plate Making.” He re- 
viewed the conditions which now obtain with dry-plates as com- 
pared with the past, when only the wet-plate process was available. 
The new conditions were the result of experiments by Dr. Maddox, 
a Liverpool amateur photographer. Mr. Plews described all the 
formule and appliances necessary, and also proceeded to make: up 
the solutions and coat the plates with plain and stained emulsions. 


ee 


IxtusTRATED directions for the use of the “Crossed Swords” gum- 
pigment paper reach us from Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 
9-10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 

Tur Optical Lantern.— The Camera House Journal” of Messrs. 
Butcher and Sons refers, in its current issue, to certain articles on the 
“Revival of the Optical Lantern,” among which is doubtless included 
that in the BrrrisH JourRNAL or Puorograpuy for September 16, 
1904. On the factors concerned in reinstating the lantern in favour, the 
“Camera House Journal” writes: “There are two things that may 
have caused the popular interest in lanterns to wane, one is the 
abomination known as a three or four-wick lamp, and the other, the 
flood of rubbishy slides that have been, and continue to be, offered 
for hiring purposes. It is right enough to endeavour to popularise a 
trade by cheapening it, but it is quite possible to overdo it, and when 
dealers commenced to hire out slides at 6d. per dozen, all slides at 
one price, they overlooked the fact that some slides are worth more 
than others, and it was absurd on the face of it to hire out slides 
that cost 30s. for the same rate as others that cost only 10s. The 
consequences soon became apparent; they naturally, as business men, 
only put into stock those slides that could be bought cheapest, and 
the better class and quality became conspicuous by their absence, and 
are now not readily obtainable at all. It is not too late for dealers to 


try and redeem the position. They should re-arrange their hiring 
terms on a sounder basis, and have at least two scales or even three. 
Those sets of slides which have been kept in stock for years can still be 
hired out at the 6d. rate, but the new sets should be put up to 9d. 
or 1s There would then be a paying margin and an incentive 
to purchase better quality slides and especially better coloured ones. 
There is no overlooking the fact that all animals are more attracted 
by coloured pictures than they are by monochromes, and the human 
animal is quite as susceptible as are butterflies and birds, it is there- 


fore, only reasonable to understand that coloured lantern slides are 
more popular than plain ones, but they must not be daubs. As 
regards oil lamps, until three or four years since they were the only 
means of illumination for a lantern show on a small scale or at home, 
with the exception of acetylene generators. They were portable and 


inexpensive, and almost anyone could light up a lamp after a style, 
but the light is poor in quality, and the greater part of the lamp’s 
energy is dissipated in smoke and heat. There are now on the market 
two very excellent “spirit lamps,” which are quite as portable, as 
inexpensive to use, and as easy to operate as any oil lamp, but they 
give a much more brilliant light. There is no smoke or smell what- 
ever, and comparatively little heat. If the lantern is to revive in 
earnest for home use these spirit lamps will play no small part in 
effecting the revival. When once they are fully understood it is really 
remarkable the amount and quality of light they give, and how easy 


it is to maintain.” 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


ani Seer 
The Dry Plate in Process Work. 

Tum time taken to finish and dry a gelatine -plate is extremely 

red to wet collodion. 


irritating to the operator who is accustc 
He soaks the plate in methylated spirit to hasten the drying 
after what he considers a prolonged washing, and then finds his 
labour in vain because the film becomes quite opaque with a 
yellow opalescence when he takes it out of the spirit and it 
begins to dry. This is due to the fact that the hypo has not 
been properly washed out. A very short washing now will 
remove the opalescence and then the plate may be replaced in 
the spirit without fear. But, of course, no one wants to go this 
roundabout way to get rid of the hypo, nor does one want to 


wait for sufficiently prolonged washing in the first place, for 
in process establishments it is' often of the gravest importance 
to save every minute. 

Now, plates can be quickly dried with very simple precautions. 
First the plate should be thoroughly fixed, cleared of silver 


in one hypo bath, and-then transferred for a mmute or two to 
a clean 20 per cent. bath of hypo. Then a minute under the 
tap, and place the negative in a shallow dish of water and add 


a few drops of a solution of permanganate of potash just sufficient 
to turn the water pink. The colour will at once be discharged, 
he water is then poured away, fresh is taken, more perman- 
ganate added, and the operation repeated until the colour. of 
he water remains pink; which is an indication that all the 
hypo is gone. This. is one of the simplest and cheapest of Lypo 
, is perfectly possible 


= 


eliminators and thoroughly satisfactory. 


o safely place a negative in spirit within three minutes of taking 
rom the hypo if this method is used. Wipe off superfluous 
moisture with a pledget of cotton wool, and allow to remain for 
wo minutes in the spirit. Then take out and replace in another 


bath of spirit—not previously used—and after two minutes in 
his, the negative can be removed, wiped over with another piece 
of cotton wool, and it will be ready within a few seconds, 
especially if slightly warmed. The methylated spirit after use 
should be renoyated by shaking up with dried potassium car- 


bonate and then decanting or siphoning off the spirit from the 


op. 
Since density is nearly always required in process work, hydro- 
kinone is the best developer to use, and to save time in this 


operation, the formula can be made up much stronger than that 
usually recommended by the plate makers. Wor example, a 
good formula is as follows and will be found in every way satis- 


actory for any plate likely to be used for photo-mechanical 


work :— 

A. B. 
Hydrokinone van el(pact Caustic potash 
Metabisulphite of aco sticks -. 2 parts 


Tao Goo boo JL yee ee Water ... 
Potass. bromide . 1 part 
Distilled water ... 40 parts 
Take equal parts A and B. 
Orihochromatic Wet Collodion, 


40 parts 


Wet collodion, which would be of much greater service to the pro- 
cess worker were it possible to work it readily in a colour-sensitised 
state, has received but scant attention from the investigators who 
have recently been at work on the newer methods of orthochromatism, 
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Formule for orthochromatic wet collodion plates are few and far 
between, and operators who have used them rarer still. Some 
directions which MM. Calmels and Clerc append to their text-book 
on wet collodion are as follows :— 


CoLLopzon. 


Alcohol pure 96 per cent. ... con NOD) Ge 
Cacimiumiebr orc are me ane mm ren TOG) gm. 
50 per cent. solution of eosin in alcohol, 96 per cent. ... 25 cc. 
Alogi, 6) JO CBM, coo con cue oun ann oon OD) 
THOS, CL) CEOS oor ces coe uco ovo one oan GS Wee 
INitravedtcobvonee Endless sme sane ane ave eee mI tount 
or 
TBI, (E) CIEE: coo oso cas oon on eco WES ee 
Twenty per cent. collodion ... ... ... ... 700 ce. 


The plate is edged with rubber solution before the collodion is flowed 
on, with the object of preventing the lifting of the film in the con- 
siderably acid sensitising bath. 


Sensitisinc Bate. 


Distilled water to make 1,000 ce. 
WNYGI TMM nos fan ce cop eed bon, eos EEO) apr, 
Alcohol Bao" aoe! adow! ono, aab- | "uaa. foot. Liars eé0Kee: 


Acetic acid ... A few drops. 
The plate is immersed until all greasy markings disappear. After 
exposure and before development it is placed for three minutes in 
the following bath :— 

Distilled water, to make ...... 1,000 ce. 
Silyapenprate: Si sae ct econ ease, aco eee de gm. 
Nitrie acid Rae ce A few drops 
so that the plate may reach the developer containing nitric acid in the 


pores of the collodion. In default of this, the image is grey and 
fogged. The other operations, fixing, intensification, etc., are done 
as usual. 

Lenses for Process, 

The reyuirements of the operator in half-tone and three-colour are 
the subject of some notes by Fritz Hansen in “ Photographische 
Kunst.” Though the cautions he lays down are not new, it is well 
to bear in mind the great need of flatness of field in a lens for process 
and the absence of spherical aberration at the working aperture. As 
regards these and the equally important property of proper achro- 
matism, reference is made to the Apochromatic Collinear of Voigt- 
lander, the Apochromatic Tessar and Planar of Zeiss, and to a 
new lens, the “ Alethar” of Goerz, which is snoken of as an excellent 


instrument for process. 


Chalks for Half-Tone Etching. 
A soft fatty chalk, which only requires warming for application to 


the half-tone plate instead of the subsequent dusting with resin 
powder, consists of :— 


Venetian turpentine 10 parts. 
Yellow wax 30 parts. 
White dry soap SD ee ee On DaATtss 
(al Cee teen ee ee eel ONparts. 
Nitric acid, 1:10 ... roc oss gee, aoe MC poetics 
Miia UenTyD EVES ono cap be god one poe eae! ye, 
Graphittes (otberian) ie. ill.- libs tee ee On pants: 


In giving this formula in the “Photographische Chronik,” Herr C. 
Fleck directs its preparation as follows :—The wax, tale, and turpen- 
tine are mixed in a deep, air-tight covered vessel such as an auto- 
clave, of size. such that it is only half-filled by these constituents. The 
scap_is then added in fine shavings, and the whole raised to boiling. 
The heated mass is then removed from the fire, and ignited with a 
taper, being allowed to burn for about one and a half to two minutes. 
The cover is then put on to extinguish the flame, removed for a 


moment and the nitric acid dropped in from a pipette, whilst the 
mass is vigorously stirred by an assistant. The mixture is then again 
heated, again ignited and allowed to burn for from one-half to 
three-quarters of a minute. After again extinguishing the flame, 
the graphite and lamp black, made into a paste with a little spirit’ 
and a few drops of glycerine, are stirred in. A stone plate with an 
edging of lead is prepared by rubbing its surface with poppy oil, and 
the fluid mixture poured on to it, being cut up into convenient sizes 
when the mass has hardened. The chalk must be protected from 
frost and damp. 


Fac. Sim. Reproduction of Pencil Drawings. 

A revised form of what is commonly spoken of as the “ high- 
light” process is given in “Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik” 
on the recommendation of Otto Mente, of the Klimsch Process 
School in Frankfort. Itis based onthe formation of images of the 
stop by suitably choosing the screen distance, the shape of the stop 
being similar to that of the screen opening as shown in the tigure 
where the shaded squares are the apertures of the screen. _ With sercen 
and stop thus adjusted, the adjacent dots join up completely in the 
negative, and thus the ground of a pencil drawing can be rendered 
quite opaque, whilst the lines are more or less broken. The 
medus operandi will be somewhat as follows: An exposure is made 
on the drawing with a comparatively small stop, and the square 
stop, figured above, then inserted to close up the ground. This 


Bat 


latter stop is turned round in the lens so that two of its sides 
are exactly parallel with the liniature of the screen. The square 
stop sheuld ibe not larger than is necessary to effect the closure of 
the dots, for cver-lapping may lead to the dots of the drawing 
becoming too light, and some fine detail may be lest. And this may 
occur also if a stop of the right size is exposed teo long. Stop and 
exposure must be correctly adjusted to sharply mark out the drawing 
from the ground without v:gnetting. The negative is developed and 
fixed and intensified with copper bromide and silver nitrate. More 
powerful intensifiers, such as lead, should not be used, as the 
reproduction of the drawing suffers. The process saves an immense 
amount of tone and hand-werk, which such subjects require at the 
hands of the fine-etcher and router. 


Circular Screens for Three-colour Work. 

The advantages offered by a screen of circular form have stimu- 
lated the efforts to minimise the disadvantages which have been found 
to attend this form of screen. Only two objections have been urged 
against the circular screen (writes Max Levy in “ The American Annual 
of Photography”); one, the difficulty of turning in the holder or 
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camera, which is purely mechanical and can readily be overcome, 
and when overcome in the manner shown below, affords a further 
advantage over any other existing method in the complete protection 
of the screen from the silver solution and the large measure of further 
protection from accidental injury through jar or other causes. I have 
recently designed an arrangement and constructed a lathe for turning 
the aluminium rings up to 72 inches in diameter. In this arrangement 
the screen is carefully fitted and cemented into a ring turned from 
an aluminium casting, and this ring is arranged to rotate unon two 
friction rollers and a friction clamp, all of which are mounted upon 
a framework carefully built up of sheet aluminium and properly braced. 
The ring is graduated half way around, the gradations being fifteen 
degrees apart, and a pointer is mounted upon the framework by 
which the angle is read off. The direction of the rulings is carefully 
marked upon the screen, and one of these rulings is made to conform 
to 0 degrees and 180 degrees on the circular frame. A screen 40 
inches in diameter, made for my exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition (St. Louis, 1904), is mounted in this manner, and moves 
with the greatest possible freedom and precision, so that in using 
such a screen there need be no fear whatever of any error in the 


angle of the rulings in resulting plat 


The chief obstacle in the way of the use of the circular screen is 
he extra large size of camera and plate holder required. ‘The effect 
of this disadvantage is reduced by placing the screen in the camera 
instead of in the holder, the former being the English and Continental, 


the latter the American practice. J am able to say at this time 
hat the difficulty is substantially, if not entirely, removed by an 
ingenious contrivance I have seen, in which a plate holder of the normal 
size for the required plate is employed in connection with a circular 
screen and framework considerably larger, the screen and framework 


eing mounted in the back of the camera, with ample provision for 
cleaning the screen without removing it from the camera. I am unable 


o give full particulars of this device, as the inventor is not yet 
ready for publication. 


Grain Wersus Cross-line Screen. 


The paper by Mr. Max Levy, before the Royal Photographic 


Society, and reported in our issue of December 30th last, appears in , 


full in the December issue cf “The Photographic Journal On 
Grain Screens Mr. Levy says: “An irregular grain means, that of the 
elements of black and white which form the resulting picture, some 
are large and some are small, and that they are irregular in form 
and arrangement. If it were possible to attain such a result, and 
at the same time have the character, direction, and size of the 
elements varying in conformity with the character or texture of the 
subject, the result would unquestionably meet the highest ideals, 
but such a thing is entirely out of the question. It may be set down 
as an unquestionable fact that a picture having no visible texture 
is better than one with any texture that can be conceived of as 
possible of attainment. The uniformly ruled screen of 175 lines to 200 
lines per inch produces a surface which has, to all intents and pur- 
poses, no visible texture. If an irregular sub-division is to be had 
that shall be equally unobtrusive, 
at least as small as the élements of the screen with which it is com- 


ts smallest sub-division must be 


pared. It must also have an irregular surface for printing—that is, 


a surface in which some of the elements are larger and some smaller, 
and in which none exceeds the single elements on a 175 or 200 line 
screen. This would make a printing plate which could certainly not 


be used in the present state of the art. I therefore long ago came 
to the conclusion that no irregular grain surface can be produced which 
will hold its own with a cross-line screen of suitable texture in render- 
ing all classes of subjects, and I am confident that time and experience 
will confirm this determination.” 

Major-General Waterhouse “thought Mr. Levy was right. It was 


exceedingly difficult to get an irregular grain which would produce 


proper gradation and relief in the image, and it was impossible to 
regulate the diffraction effect as was quite feasible with cross-lined 
screens. The image was either too much broken up, and rough or 
spotty, or was covered with an even tint in the lights which was 
ruinous to effect. ‘The best results of this kind could perhaps be 
obtained by a reve: 


al of the ordinary photogravure process so as to 
produce a relief block with a fine dust grain.” 


At a recent meeting of the Photographic Society of Vienna, the 
Graphische Gesellschaft “Unie,” of Prague, exhibited two colour 
prints in orthotype, which was stated to be a photographic half-tone 
method, based upon the light sensitiveness of asphalt, and which was 
applicable for one or more printings without the use of a ruled screen. 


The death is announced of William Kurtz, at Rockaway, U.S.A., 
aged 71. He was born in Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, but went 
to America about twenty years ago. He was instrumental in intro- 
ducing the Kurz-Vogel method of trichromatic printing into the States, 


and his company also produced fine half-tone and photogravure work. 


Application for Patent. 

No. 28,592. “Impro 

photo-engraved intaglio plates.” Sir Joseph Wilson, Swan 

and Denald Cameron-Swan, 116, Charing Créss Road, 
London. 


ments in the methods of printing from 


<> 


Paicnt Dews, 


rt 


The following applications for patents were made between Decem- 

ber 27-31, 1904 :— 

DrveLOpMENT CAMERA.—No. 28,521. “An improved  photo- 
graphic magazine camera and developing box combined. 
Thomas Henry Vickers, 14, Egremont Place, Brighton. 

Cotour PxHorocRApHy.—No. 28,544. “An improved process of 
producing and fixing photographic portraits in natural 

Alfred Cleaver, 10, Richmond ‘Terrace, East 

Twickenham, Middlesex. 


colours.” 


Dervetopinc Fiims.—28,594. “Improvements in means of deve- 
Henry Harris Lake, 7, South- 


loping photographic films.” 


ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London (Charles Harris. 
Shaw, United States). 


Privtixc Borpers. — No, 28,594, “Improvements in and_ re- 


lating to masks for printing, borders around the edges of 
sensitised picture-postcards, photos, and the, like.” Harold 
King Smith, 322, High Holborn, London. 


Firms.—No. 28,863. “Improvements in means for carrying and 


exposing in the camera photographic plates or films.” Robert 
Ballantine and Matthew Ballantine, 37, West Nile Street, 
Glasgow. 

Prare ENveLorrs.—No. 28,869. “Improvements in _ protective 


coverit 
films.” Frederick Mackenzie, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 


2s or envelopes for holding photographic plates or 


Frasuiienr.—No. 28,919. “Flashlight apparatus for use in 
photographic operations and the like.” Frederick Fitz 
Payne, 27, Chancery Lane, London. 


Ray Dirrvuser.—No. 28,984. “A new ray-diffusing device and 


apparatus for use in photographing objects,” George 
Hughes, 22, Furnival reet, Holborn, London. 


CINEMATOGRAPH.—No, 29,051. “An improved cinematographic 
process and mechanisms for effecting same.” Robert Thorn 
Haines, 322, High Holborn, London. 
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DryrLorment Apparatus. — No. 29,388. “Improvements in 
stand developing, fixing, and washing photographic appar- 
atus.” William Frederic Butcher, 322, High Holborn, 
London, 

Hann Cammras.— 
catches for photographic cameras.” 
Butcher, 322, High Holborn, London. 

PHorocraPHine TrreerapHs.—No, 29,428. “Improvements in 
automatic photographing telegraphs.” Paul Ribbe, 323, 
High Holborn, London. 

Lrnses.—No. 29,561. 
the images formed by lenses.” 
ingham Works, York. 


29,389. . “Improvements in ‘infinity’ 


William Frederic 


“A method of increasing the brilliancy of 
Harold Dennis Taylor, Buck- 


LensEes.—No. 29,562. “Improvements in photographic and other 
lenses.” Harold Dennis Taylor, Buckingham Works, York. 

Expostne Piares.—No. 29,587. “ Improvements in and relating 

and exposing in the camera 
photographic dry plates or films.” Frederick Mackenzie and 
George Wishart, 17, Douglas Street, Glasgow. 

Focan Prane SHorrers.—No. 29,636. “Improvements in focal 
plane shutters for cameras.” Robert Ballantine and Matthew 
Ballantine, 37, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 


to means for packing, carrying, 


Some Recent French Patents. 

Conovrine Sirver Prerures.—No. 345,033. See “Ex Cathedra.” 
O. Gros. 

Senstttve Coattrnc ror PxorocrapHtc Paprer.icNo. 345,206. 
“Paper coated with gelatine and zinc oxiae is sensitised in 
silver nitrate or citrate. Prints of pleasing black tone are 
produced. ‘They require no toning, but are simply fixed in 
hypo. The paper may be sliguuy exposed and the image 
developed.” George Hauser. 

Srrippinc Finits.—No, 345,535. “A gelatine film, from 8 to 
10 m.m. thick, is backed with collodion and a coating of 
gelatine emulsion applied to the unbacked side, the collo- 
dionised surface being fixed to a temporary support with an 


albuminous adhesive, soluble in water.” M. Bry and Co. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
These specifications are obtainable, price Sd, eich, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. 


Copying Tractnas.—No. 3,382, 1904. “A machine for making 


photo-copies of tracings and drawings of any length. It consists 
of a flat glass plate, fixed in a frame, against which presses 
‘a series of rubber-covered rollers, which feed the tracing and 
sensitive paper between themselves and the plate. This is 
done at an adjustable pressure and at an adjustable speed, so 
that the printer can be suited to the sensitiveness of the 
paper. Small tracings can be fed through in the same way 
one after the other without altering the apparatus.” 4H. R. 
Watts, Arrandale, Arran Avenue, Brooklands. 

Printing Pramus.—No. 3,648, 1904. “A printing frame designed 
to prevent the paper shifting (on examination) and the nega- 
tive from being scratched when the paper is lifted off. In 
accomplishing the first of these ends one part, the smaller, of 
the hinged back is clamped to the end of the frame by a nut 
and bolt arrangement, the end of the frame being slotted for 
this purpose, or other devices used to clamp the 
back. To lift the paper slightly when the free baci 
of the frame is opened a light spring plate is attached to the 
outer frame, overlapping the rebate on which the negative 
rests. ‘The spring being permanently sprung upward, the 
paper is raised sufficiently to enable the operator to lift the 
same without damage to the negative.” H. J. Spratt, A. 8. 
Spratt, and G. A. Spratt, Tudor Works, Hackney, N.E. 


Oprrican Progection Apparatus.—No. 20,967, 1904.  “ Construc- 
tion to admit of the automatic focussing of each slide as it is 
brought opposite the objective, the apparatus being of the 
type in which a series of slides are mounted on a carrier, 
which is intermittently actuated by automatic means.” G, 
CO. Marks, 18, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
(communicated by J. W. Mead and H. A. Mackie, of Amster- 
dam, New York State, U.S.A.). 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


ee 
For attempting to defraud the revenue by posting letters bearing 


‘cancelled stamps, a photographer named Speed was fined £25 and £8 


costs at Colchester Police Court. In default of payment he went to 
prison for three months. 


FoursHAm and Banfield, Limited (82,984).—Registered December 
22. Capital, £1,000 in £1 shares. Object, to carry on the business 
of photographers, photographic printers, photo-lithographers, 
printers, stationers, manufacturers of and dealers in negatives and 
pictures, ete., and to acquire the business carried on by Foulsham 
and Banfield at 95, Wigmore Street, W. No initial public issue. 
The first directors are R. Baelz and E. Cruesemann. 


Picrortan Postcard Company, Ltd.—The above-named company 
has been registered with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares. Object: 
to acquire the business carried on by Alice M. Honnest, of 15, Red 
Lion Square, W.C., as the Pictorial Postcard Company, and to carry 
on the business of picture postcard manufacturers and dealers, 
stationers, photographers, printers, etc. No initial public issue, 
Registered without articles of association, 


Emprre Bioscope Company, Ltd.—The above-named company has 
been registered with a capital of £1,000 in £1 shares. Object: to 
carry on the business of public entertainers, to manufacture and deal 
in photographic apparatus, lanterns, lamps, films, cameras, and other 
instruments and accessories for animated photography or otherwise, 
makers of gramophones and phonographs, etc. No initial public 
issue. Registered without articles of association. Registered office, 
Cecil Chambers, 86, Strand, W.C. 


Copyrieur of a Photograph.—At the magistrate’s court, Welling- 
ton, N.Z., judgment for £60 was given for plaintiff in the case, 
Tomlinson v. Hardy Shaw and Henry Clark, claim £95 damages 
for the infringement of a copyright of a photograph of the New Zea- 
land representative football team. The plaintiff registered the copy- 
right, and obtained a certificate on August 15. Plaintiff wished to sell 
reproductions, and got a process block made by the defendant Shaw. 
The plaintiff then proceeded to get postcards containing reproduc- 
tions printed. Certain other parties reproduced in certain football 
programmes defendants’ photograph, with some obliterations. The 
process block for this reproduction was admitted to have been made 
by defendant Clark, who is in the employ of the defendant Shaw. The 
issue of the New Zealand team on these programmes materially 
interfered with the sale of plaintiff’s postcards. It was alleged that 
Clark had made the block contrary to the instructions of his em- 
ployer; The latter, however, was responsible for Clark’s action. 


ee 


Crvematograrx Accident.—A somewhat alarming incident 
oceurred:towards the close of a performance at the Southport Pier 
Pavilion. A cinematograph entertainment was being given, when 
the films suddenly caught fire. There was at once a rush for the 
door by some of the audience. The attendants, however, quickly 
assured the remainder that there was no danger, and they retired 
in an orderly manner. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Puorocraparc Instruction at Chiswick.—The programme of the 
Acton and Chiswick Polytechnic, Bath Road, Bedford Park, W., 
raphy and photo-engraving. 


contains the syllabus of classes in phot¢ 


Mr. Suvon Moxie, who, fer many years carried on the business 


of a photographer at Commercial Road, Hayle, died at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Mr. J. W: 


‘87 years. 


odcock, Goonvavern, at the ripe age of 


Messrs. SPEAIGHT are compiling for the Lady Mayoress a portrait 
album of her Twelfth Night guests, 


on their way to the 


and children in fancy dr 


tudio, were ore of the sights of Bond Street during 


week. 


o 


he latter part of 


“THe Brrrish Orrican ArMANAC,” 1905, reaches us from the offices 


of “The Optical Journal,” Temple House, Temple Avenue, London, 


fi.C. It contains memoranda for opticians, and addres: cf members 


of the optical societies, and a diary for the year. 


In announcing, last week, the appointment of Mr. Bartlett as 


advertisement manager for Kodak L 


we might have added that 
Mr, Alfieri, who resigned the position some time ago, did so to 
take up the duties cf illustration manager for a leading frm of 


} 
3st 


mewspaper publi 
Tue death of M. Paul Henry, the well-known astronomer of the 


Paris Observatory, tock place on the 6th inst. He had been for 


many years associated with his brother, the late Prosper Henry, in 
the preparation of the French section of the International Photo- 
graphic chart of the sky. 

has been estab- 
Northern and Irish customers of 


A Guascow branch of Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 
lished at 74-78, York Street. 
Messrs. Houghton’s 
telegraphic addre “Houghtons, Glasgow,” and the telephone 
mumbers 1309 Naticnal, and 4666 Corporation. 

Venice in Yarmouth.—Photographers in Yarmouth during the 


should note that the Glasgow house has the 


5 


past few days have been taking advantage of the recent floods in 
Yarmouth to secure views of the town in its Venetian aspect. In some 
of the streets there was as much as two feet of water, and hoats 
were rowed up and down the thoroughfares, 

Porrrairs of Royalty.—Mr. W. S. Stuart, the well-krown photo- 
grapher, of Richmond, attended at Claremont last week, and tock 
portraits of H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, H.R.H. Princess Alexander of Teck, H.S.H. Prince 
Alexander of Teck. 


Sprantye at a meeting of the Classical Association last week, 
Professor Ernest Gardner, Yates Professor of Archeology, University 
College, said that whilst some illustrated editions of the classics were 
poor and others useful, the lantern slide was, in his opinion, a far 
better instrument, and more useful alike to the pupil and teacher. 

Tue Secretaryship of the Royal Photographic Society has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. J. McIntosh, who, until recently, 
thas been actively connected with photographic journalism, and ining 
as well, to the duties which he takes from Mr. A. W. W. Bartlett, 
the experience gained during his successful secretarial werk for the 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. We offer Mr. McIntosh our 
good wishes in his new sphere, 

A Society for Cromer has been formed under the presidency of 
Mr. D. Dulley. Other officers are: Mr. D. Davison and Dr. Barton 
(vice-presidents), Mr. D. Goodyear (hon. secretary), and M C. 
H. C. Darby, P. E. Scotcher (committee, with power 
to add to their number). 


Munday, jun., 


The subscription was fixed at half-a-crown. 
The question of rules, ete., was left to the committee to go into 
and report at the meeting on Thursday, January 12. 


to be known as the 


The society is 


“Cromer and District Photographic Socicty.” 


Correspondence. 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides. of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are giver 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents, 
a eee 


AMMONIA IN EMULSIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The letter from Mr. Henderson which appears on 
p. 1119 of the issue for Decemher Z0 raises the question of priority 
az to the suggestion for the use of ammonia in gelatine emulsion 
making. 

Dr. Eder, in his “Handbuch der Photograph:e,” 
Johnston. “B.J. Almanac,” p. @5, and Schiendl, 
Photographie,” a give credit to Johnston, us both appear to 
iave overlooked the fact that 2a the Bririsn Journat for December 
5, 1873, p. 586, there appears a letter over the signature “W. F. T.,” 
ggests not only the use of ammonic-nitrate, but 
the actual text being as 


gives credit to 
“Geschichte der 


which distinct 


| also of ammonio-carborate, of silver, 
follows: 

“By slightly modi fying the method of making a collodion emul- 
in your leader of September 27, 1872, a gelatine 


sion, described 
be formed with bromide of silver in an exceedingly 


emulsion can 
fine state of division. 

“ An emulsion prepared as follcws leaves only gelatire and bromide 
The ammonia and carkonate cf 


of silver on the plate when dry. 

ammonia evaporate with the water: 
A.—Gelatine 360 

Dry bromide ammonium 

water ee ee cee SeOULLGE. 

18 grains. 


15 grains. 
10 grains. \ 
Dissolve in 
B.—Nitrate of silver Beha erie 
“Convert the silver into oxide cr tna, wash and dissolve 
make up with 


by the addition of a few drops of liquor ammonia; 
water to half an ounce, and then mix the two solutions A and B. 
After filtration through paper the emulsion is ready for use.” 

In the Britisx Journat for March 13, 1874, p. 122, J. W. Geugh 
describes an experiment of precipitating the silver bromide washing 
and adding a few drops of ammonia, and mixing in a mertar with 
the gelatine. 

In the Brivis Journat for September 29, 1876, J. 
describes the use of a new silver salt for collodion emulsion making, 
In a 


Johnston 


and says that he thinks it is ammonto-nitrate of silver. 
leaderette in the issue for November 17, 1876, it is stated that a 
gelatine emulsion had been prepared with the new salt (by the 
Editor presumably), but that it had nct been tested. In the issue of 
November £4, 1876, p. 553, and December 1, p. 565, the results of 


the experiments and the metkod of making the emulsion are 


detailed. 

In the Britis Journan fer 1879, p. 375, Monckhoven describes 
his process of preparing silver bromide by the interaction of car- 
bonate of silver and pure hydrobromie acid, and in a later paper 


(p. 476) he describes the use of ammonia. 

Dr. Eder in the first edition of his handbcok also describes the 
use of ammon‘a and carbonate of ammonia. This appeared in the 
British JouRNaL for 1880. 

The first communication I can find on the subject by Mr. Hender- 
son is entitled “Cold Emulsification with Uniformity,” which 
appears in the Brirrsa Journat for August 18, 1882, and which 
was a communication to the L. and P. 

The use cf alcohol in the emulsion was first suggested by a 
writer to the Britis JourNAL in 1873 who signed himself “ Ostendo 
non Ostento,” and who claimed for it the production of a finer grain. 


Mr. E. W. Foxlee, in the Bririse Journst for December 25, 1873, 
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states that it gives increased rapidity, and numerous writers in the 
succeeding years also state that the addition of alcohol gave finer 
grain and greater rapidity. 

Mr. Henderson is quite correct in stating that his paper before the 
Derby Convention, 1886, was reported in the BririsH JourNaL, and 
it is for practically the same idea that Herr Gaedicke has been 
granted an English patent. . 

In his German patent Herr Gaedicke points out that an after ripen- 
ing by the aid of ammonia is a we!l known fact, and says that “the 
ammonia which is tenaciously held by the gelatine not only alters 
in the course of time the sensitiveness of the plate, but by keeping 
the much dreaded grey margins are formed, and that by this process 
there is never obtained a product of determined constant sensitiveness. 
This is a very serious matter, for the constant character of the pro- 
duct is very important. As in the principal ripening process of the 
previous process, the gelatine is very strongly attacked, so that 
frequently plates are obtained to which the film floats off, and the 
after ripening does not attack the gelatine, it appears advantageous 
to prepare the emulsion unripened and to wash it, and then introduce 
the main ripening process, and to effect this by the mild ripening 
action of ammonia, and then to neutralise this. Although the opinion 
has been hitherto held that in the absence of excess of soluble bro- 
mide, the sensitiveness cannot be raised sufficiently, it has been 
proved by experiments to be erroneous. The following facts were 
established : (1) Even in the absence of soluble bromides the sensitive- 
ness can be sufficiently raised. (2) A washed emulsion only requires 
about one-tenth the quantity of ammonia in order to obtain the same 
sensitiveness as an unwashed emulsion. (3) An unripened washed 
emulsion, made very sensitive by digestion with a little ammonia, does 
not lose in sensitiveness by neutralisation or saturation of the 
ammonia with an acid. (4) The ammonia salts formed can remain in 
the emulsion without doing any harm. (5) The emulsion prepared as 
described in (3) does not alter when kept or melted up or in coating. 
(6) Such emulsions give plates which keep very well, which never have 
grey margins, and their seasitiveness does not alter by keeping. (7) 
Such emulsions always give constant results by a given method 
of work, as the ripening process is only allowed to continue for a 
given time and is then stopped. 

Herr Gaedicke states that he prefers to make a slow emulsion of 
fiom 1 to 5 degrees Scheiner—that is, from about 6.5 to 16 H. and D. ; 
the emulsion is then broken up and washed in the usual way and 
melted at 115 deg. Fahr., and the bulk made up to twenty times 
the total weight of the gelatine used, and from 1 to 5 ce.m. of ammonia, 
triethylamine, caustic potash, etc., added, and the mixture digested 
from one to four hours at 104 deg. Fahr., and then an equivalent 
quantity of sulphuric, tartaric, citric, or oxalic acid added, and the 
emulsion allowed to set, and again melted and coated. 

Obviously the only claim in the patent is for the neutralisation of 
the alkali or ripener by an acid, but we are not told how the exact 
quantity of acid required, say, for instance, in the case of ammonia, 
is arrived at, as it must be presumed that, although according to 
Herr Gaedicke, gelatine retains ammonia very tenaciously, it cannot 
prevent the escape of some during a digestion of four hours at 104 
deg. Fahr.—Yours faithfully, E. J. Wats. 


Foots Cray. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS! 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I was told a very smart thing about the free sitting 
business during the past week, which I can vouch for as being true, 
and will no doubt interest you and your readers. A well known and 
very popular clergyman was down at one of the seaside resorts, preach- 
ing and lecturing. The tip-top photographer of the place wrote and 


asked for a sitting. ‘The reply was brief. “Is thy servant a hen 
that he should do-this thing? ”—Yours truly, W. E. Drxon. 

Brighouse Photographic Company, Briggate, Brighouse. 

January 7th, 1905. 
NORTHAMPTON PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Kindly call your readers’ early attention to the 
alteration in dates of our exhibition (now to be February 24-March 4). 

Entries will be received up to February 7, and pictures to 
February 17.—Yours faithfully, E. J. H. Fetcer, Hon. Sec. 

The Museum, Guildhall Road, Northampton. 

January 7th, 1905. 
THE EMPLOYEES’ UNION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I was very pleased to see the letter signed “A Ten 
Year Assistant” in your last issue. The well-meaning people who 
from time to time advocate the formation of associations for photo- 
graphic assistants are doubtless actuated-by the best possible motives. 
But these good-natured folk seem entirely to forget that photography 
has hecome a universal hobby, which makes it unlike any other 
business, and therefore it cannot be gauged by the usages of ordinary 
trade. 

The idea of a trade union for photographic assistants only is absurd. 
Unless you can govern the wages and control the hours of labour trade 
unionism is out of the question, and in photography this is impossible. 

Benefit societies under amateur administration-are better left severely 
alone. If photographic assistants have any opportunity or desire to 
become thrifty there has existed for many years several well-estab- 
lished, well-organised, and reliable institutions, which will be pleased 
to accept their weekly or monthly subscriptions, however small, and 
from these old-established institutions they may be assured of receiving, 
in case of need, whatever benefits are arranged for. 

Without in any way wishing to call in question the ability, integrity, 
or good intentions of the kindly people who at uncertain periods “bob 
up” with proposals for benefit societies, unions, and benevolent 
schemes for photographers, we can but remember the previous failures 


‘in this direction. Provident institutions of any kind especially require 


more than a sentimental or even enthusiastic few to keep them going; 
and if they. are to succeed they must be carried out on purely business 
lines by experienced men, and not left to the mercy of honorary 
amateur organisation.—I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

Dror SHurrer. 


PULLIGNY LENSES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Where can the lenses used by Major Puyo be got? 
They are stated not to be expensive.—Yours truly, 

Peterhead. James SHIRAS. 

[We have not M. Pulligny’s address, but in the “ Revue de Photo- 
graphie” we see an announcement from 21, Rue Tronchet, Paris, 
which possibly may have reference to them. Probably a letter to 
M. Pulligny, addressed care of Major Puyo, Photo Club de Paris, 44, 
Rue des Mathurins, Paris, would be forwarded.—Eps. B.J.] 


A NEW HONORARY TITLE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have just received a circular which sets forth the 
particulars of certain classes, in which I find an honorary title that is 
quite new to me. It states that the classes are to be held by a Mr. 
Blank “(Royal Photographic Society).” What shall we come te 
next ?—Yours faithfully, F,R, P.S. 
London, W. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*.% Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer. 
communications through the post. Questions are not answere ed unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

#,,.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W. Cc. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mrssrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Yd. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of éach photograph must be sent with the fe6, 


————— 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :—~ 
, Tring Station, Tring, Herts. Photograph of the Fleckney Family 


Represen ing Five Generation E x 
F, T. Taylor, Castle Square, Carnarvon, Four Photographs of Councillor D. T. 


Lake, Mayor of Carnarvon, 
Fuasuiicur.—I have to take a flashlight photograph of a theatre 


showing audience. Shall I require the lights to be lowered 
in the building, or will it make no difference PAS JEL, f§) 

There is not the slightest need to turn down the ordinary 
lights, in fact, it is better to keep them burning, as they will 
not only add to the effect, but make the effect more natural, 

Reroucutne.—I shall be glad if you will kindly let me know whether 


H. Humphre; 


there are any schools for retouchers in or about Liverpool ?— 
Anxtous to LEARN. 

We know of no school in Liverpool; possibly lessons could 
be obtained at the Manchester Technical School, or an ex- 


amination of our advertisement columns will give the ad- 
dresses for postal tuition, which is quite satisfactory. 

Books on Srupio WorK.—Will you kindly favour me with titles 
of two or three works on general studio work, placing the one 
you consider best first on list? I want the book for instruction, 
more particularly in studio lighting and posing, ete.—C. C. 

(1) “The Lighting in Photographic Studios,” by P. C. 

Duchochois, 1s. (2) ‘Artistic Lighting,’ by Jas. Inglis, 2s. 6d. 

(3) “The Pose in Portraiture,” No. 2 of “ The Photo-Miniature ” 

Series. You may also obtain “The Studio, and what to do in 

it,” by H. P. Robinson, 2s. 6d.; and “The Photographic 
Studio,” by T. Bolas, 2s. 

;—I should esteem it a favour if you could 


List or ProroGRAPHE 
inform me if there is a list of “photographers” published, and 
where same may be obtained? Awaiting your reply at con- 


venience.—P. E. Marruny. 
Some years ago a list of photographers was published by 
Percy Lund and Co., but it is now out of print. Kelly’s 
Directory of Chemists and Druggists might be useful, and 
still more so the Index of Standard Photograms, published 
by Dawbarn and -Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., which 
contains a very full list of photographers. 
Eucision Formuns.—l. Can you oblige me with good formule for 
slow bromide emulsion.for gaslight working, and also formule 
for chloride paper (Velox type) slow? 2. Should ‘chloride 
emulsion be washed? 
1. We are not aware that formule for “gaslight”” emulsions 
giving black tones have been published. Our querist wil’ 
ich formule are jealously guarded by the 


understand that s 


Chloro-bromide emulsions for 


+ 


manufacturers of the papers. 


warm tones are well known, and formule, notably that of Mr. 


J. B. B. Wellington, will be found in the larger text-books. 
2. Yes. 

Marry Repropuction Nee 
six years’ experience, but a brother retoucher has told me that 
it is important to understand the retouching of “matty re- 

I have never heard 


TIVES.—I am a professional retoucher of 


production negatives” to be up to date. 
of them before. Are they a special kind of negative used only 
for reproduction work, or are they in general use? How 
are they retouched ?—Prncin. 

We have never héard of matty reproduction negatives, 
though an advertisement about such things did appear in one 
of the daily papers. Possibly it means negatives coated on the 


back with varnish. 


Cornourtinc ALBUMEN PRINT 
in water. Will you inform me if they require any preparation, 

or what medium I must use to make colours flow?—W. A. R. 

The best thing to do is to rub the print all over with dilute 


_—I have albumenised prints to colour 


solution of oxgall, made thus :—~ 
Purified oxgall  ......----..--+- 

Distilled water 

Rectified spirit ...........-+--. . 4 ons. 

sionally till dissolved. The oxgall can be obtained 


Shake occ 


from any chemist. Special water-colours for tinting prints 
can be obtained, or, if the ordinary are used, them they should 
be diluted with the above mixture. 

Carpon Procrss.—Will you kindly inform me if the fumes of an 
oil lamp would be detrimental to carbon tissue? Gas fumes 


are, and I am anxious to know if I might safely use a lamp for 


drying purposes.—L. L. Hunv. 

Whilst the fumes of an oil lamp are not ‘so detrimental as 
gas, there is no doubt that they are prejudicial. - There ought 
to be no difficulty in so arranging the drying apparatus that 
the heat only, and not the fumes, should have access to the 
tissue. An iron plate above the lamp might be arranged if 
a box is used, or'the lamp might be placed in a chimney above 
the box, so as to create a current of air through the same; 
in this way we have perfectly dried tissue in winter in about 


eight hours. 
InreRrors.—I am writing to ask you which is the best way (1) to 
make an exposure when taking an interior of a church. Should 
I stop the windows from being exposed until the other ex- 
posure is made, then expose .he w indows? (2) And which is 
the best way of printing the picture? Are the windows to be 
blocked out until the other part is printed? (3) And is bromide 
paper good paper to print church interiors on? Is it better 
than the printing-out process? I have sent you a print. 
I want to make this work a speciality.—G. I’. Y. 
(1) Not necessary if you use a thickly-coated and backed 
plate. (2) It may be necessary to coat the back of the nega- 
raping this away over the 


tive with yellow matt varnish, scr 
windows. (3) Bromide paper is equally as good as a print-out 
paper, though with the latter it is often easy to dodge the 
negative during printing by cov ering portions of it. 
Coprricur.—Some time ago I gave a gentleman some unmounted 
and unregistered photographs for the purpose of making post- 
cards, on condition that my name was printed on them. The 
postcards appeared with my name in black and white, but 
another lot has been brought out, coloured, without my name. 
What I wish to know is whether, if I register. (those p hotos 
which I think fit), it will stop the publication of them, and, 
if so, which is the best course to pursue?—F. H. C. 
There is no custom of the trade as to mention 0 the phote- 


erapher’s name, so that jt will be necessary for you to prove 
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this to have been a condition of reproduction. Assuming this 
to be done, you can register the photographs either at 
Stationers’ Hall or through our publishers, and you can then 
take action for the stoppage of further copies 
name. 

Copyricut.—An artist friend has given me the rights of repro- 
ducing his paintings—for America—of sporting and cattle sub- 
jects. I am anxious to know if (1) a subject, being copyrighted 
here, is also copyright for or in the States and Canada. (2) 
Can you give the address of any good firms that would be 
likely to buy the sole right for reproducing them there. (3) 
Can you give me an idea of the value of the sole right to re- 
produce any or all of them? 
s0.—CISTERCTIAN. 

(1) No. The United States does not subscribe to the Berne 
Convention. To obtain copyright in the States it would be 
necessary for the copy of each painting to be made in America, 
the photographic copyist there registering the copyright. (2) 
We should advise you to apply to some of the large publishing 
firms, such as Maclures, Munsey, “The Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Collier’s Weekly.” (3) Impossible to say. Why not put 
the matter in the hands of an agent? In our advertise- 
ment pages this week you will find the announcement of at 
least one firm which handles such business. In regard to 
Canada, it was stated some time ago that British copyright 
did not extend to that colony, and Sir Wilfred Laurier pro- 
mised that steps should be taken in the matter. 

CopyricHt in GRovps.—Several groups of from eight to twelve 
persons each come to my studio, unasked by me, and are photo- 


without your 


There are about two dozen or 


graphed in fancy dress costume. No order is given me by any 
of the individuals, nor is any agreement made to buy, but I 
assume if I make a satisfactory photograph I will get orders. 
After showing a proof the parties individually order copies 
from me, which I supply at a uniform price, but no one member 
of a group gives me an order for the other members or takes 
any responsibility with 


he order. I simply take my own 
chance of what orders I may get from each separate person. 
(1) Does the right of reproduction belong to me? (2) Am I at 
liberty to reproduce these photographs along with an article in 
a magazine without the consent of the parties photographed ? 
(3) Can I prevent these same parties publishing the phe tegraphs 
in which they appear in a similar magazine? (4) Would I be 
at liberty to issue the same photographs as postcards?—H. B. G. 

(1) It is a moot point. The Copyright Act gives the copyright 
to the sitter, if the photographer receives “ valuable considera- 
tion” for his work. Your best plan is to get the parties in the 
groups to sign an assignment: of the copyright to yourself. (2), 
(5), and (4) If-you establish your proprietorship in the copy- 
right, you can grant right | 


reproduction, and restrain the 
persons photographed from granting rights of reproduction. 
Stvpro QuertEes.—1. I am erecting a studio in my garden here for 
professional work. Tt is 22 ft. by 9 ft. 8 in., height to eaves 
7 ft. 5 in., height to ridge 9 ft. 9 in. T suppose this will be 
ample for general work? I cannot make it larger to comply 
with the Building Act, which ties me down to 10 ft. margin to 
next properties. 2. I propose using a Goerz 14 in. focus for 
head and shoulders. 3. Can I use comfortably a 103 in. focus 
Goerz for full-length cabinets in a 22 ft. studio? If not, what 
focus should I get? 4. I enclose a rough plan of the ground, 
studio, sun-rising point, ete. Would you kindly help me as 
to what blinds I should use? I mean colour and material. 
Should there be two blinds, one holland and the other darker? 
—G. CrarK. 
1. The studio will answer, but it would be better if it were 


three or. four feet longer and a foot or two wider. It would 
“then be better adapted for taking groups. 2. This will do 
very well. 3. Yes, as a lens of this focus will only require a 
distance of 15 ft. or 16 ft. between camera and sitter for a full- 
length cabinet portrait. 4. With this aspect of studio we 
should advise tolerably dark green blinds for the roof, and 
curtains, of “art serge,” of a somewhat similar colour for the 
sides. We do not think a double set of blinds will be neces- 
sary if you employ one or other of the different forms of head 
screens now on the market. 
Orron.—Re the article on Ortol as a good all-round developer in a 
recent issue of the B.J., I have tried the one recommended 
or bromide paper (I use Kodak plat matte), but find it acts 
Even 
when using ortol much stronger—i part No 1, 1 part No. 2, 
and 1 part water, instead ofthe four parts water advised— 
I find 
rodinal acts much quicker than ortol, but would very much like 
he skin 


earfully slow, especially in comparison to metol-quinol. 


he image is an exceedingly long time in appearing. 


o know if rodinal, ortol, edinol, and adurol affect 


ike metol. The manufacturers of rodinol say “1 in 70” for 
oromides, but I find this no good at all—but with 1 in 20 
Please reply to “ Trooper” in 


I can get satisfactory results. 
your next issue, and oblige. Please say which of aboye- 
mentioned developers you consider most satisfactory and 
economical for general use, and oblige. 

The speed of development is purely a matter of personal 
equation, as some like a rapid-acting developer and others a 
slow one. QOrtol can be made to act more quickly by omitting 
the metabisulphite from the formula or increasing the alkali 
somewhat. The developers named do not, so far as we know, 
affect the skin, and metol only affects some people. Per- 
sonally, we should always use adurol for bromide work, as we 
prefer the character of results obtained. As regards economy, 


we do not think there is aught to choose between them. 
—_—> + 


Sr. Marrurew’s Camera Club, Sheffield\—The first annual exhibi- 
tion and entertainment of this club were held last week. The club 
was founded by the late Rey. Norman Larchin, and has produced 
some very creditable work. The exhibition consisted of about 200 
photographie prints and enlargements, the work of members of the 


society. A number of enlargements were lent by Dr. Helm and 


other friends. Among the prints exhibited were those which gained 


prizes in the recent annual competition. 


NOTIGE. 


” 


A number of “ Answers to Correspondents 
issue, and will appear next week, 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The reactions of formic aldehyde with a 
number of organic bodies may serve as 
ayveady means of distinguishing between 
substances which are occasionally employed in photo- 
graphy. Herr G. Glucksmann has pointed out that forma- 
lin mixed in equal parts with a solution of the substance 
to be identified in hydrochloric acid produces certain 
characteristic effects on the whole being boiled. ~ Phenol 
(carbolic acid) in these circumstances gives a white preci- 
pitate; pyrogallic acid, a reddish-violet colour and preci- 
pitate; pyrocatechin, a dirty violet; and resorcin, a red- 
dish-violet precipitate. 

* * * 

New Formaline Continuing ine interest of M. Lumiére’s 
Compounds. jecent paper on hydrosulphite as a 
developer, is a note in one of the French dyeing journals 
that these salts readily unite with formaldehyde, forming a 
rather complicated mixture of formaldehyde-sodium- 
bisulphite and formaldehyde-sodium-bihydrosulphite. The 
latter compound, which quite possibly may be found worth 
investigation as a developer, is stated to dissolve freely 
in water. Its other reactions show it to be a powerful 
reducing agent. A new antiseptic, according to a recent 
French patent, is prepared by heating formic aldehyde 
with phenol under pressure in a slightly alkaline condi- 
tion. Combination takes place, and the mew substance, 
which may prove of service in photographic mountants, 
does not possess the odour of phenol. 

* * * 


Formaline for 
Test Purposes. 


Solid The liquid state, whatever convenience 


Formaldehyde. i+ may confer upon a substance from the 
point of view of the actual user, has serious drawbacks to 


| Salon. 


the distribution.of that substance in the trade. That 
formalin, the 40 per.cent. solution of formaldehyde, should 
have secured.a firm footing among photographic chemicals, 
despite the risks of transport and storage, is a fact which 
speaks for its usefulness as a hardening reagent and an 
antiseptic. But if the claims of a German patent are borne 
out in practice, it will be possible to buy ib in the solid 
state. The method of manufacture of the suggested pro- 
duct is by mixing the 40 per cent. solution with dextrine 
to a paste over a water-bath. The operation is to be 
performed in vacuo, and when the pasty mass is cool, it is 
dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid, or other desiccating 
agent. The finished product is stated to be a fine soluble 
powder, to keep well in closed vessels and to act in solution 
exactly like pure formaldehyde. The marketing of forma- 
lin in the solid state would certainly win the approval of 
the photographic trade, and probably the presence of the 
diluent dextrine would not prejudice its action as a 
tanning agent in any way. 


* * * 


The holding of the second Scottish 
Salon in the Western metropolis, in 
succession to the two great international exhibitions 
managed by the Glasgow and the West of Scotland 
Amateur Photographic Association, and at a time when 
all winter festivities are in full swing, is a very bold step. 
There are those who consider it extremely rash. We men- 
tion this, before the extent of public and financial support 
is known, for the sake of discounting some remarks that 
will surely be made if the success should not be so great 
as the promoters hope. Whatever the balance-sheet may 
show, the principle of federation will remain unaffected. 
The exhibition successfully fulfils its two main aims—it 
brings out some good workers, hitherto unknown, and it 
gives to a host of Scotsmen their first opportunity of 
seeing the work of their neighbours and fellows. And 
quite apart from the Salon, the Federation gives 
exchange of courtesies between societies, provision 
of lecturers and judges, economies and advertisement for 
local exhibition managers, circulation of portfolio prints, 
and many other facilities, including a great deal of infor- 
mation in the annual “Blue Book,’ and the monthly 
“Secretary's Letter.” 


% 


The Scottish 


A Flourishing The record of work submitted at the 
Institution. annual meeting of the Scottish Photo- 
graphic Federation is one of which anybody might well be 
proud. The fact that this Federation has grown to thirty- 
four societies shows that it had a niche to fill in the world 
of photographic work. The government of it is distinctly 
popular, every society has a say in its membership, and 
the fact that the secretary belongs to one of the smaller 


rT 
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societies shows that the larger societies have no monopoly 
of office. The lantern-slide prize-list, too, shows that the 
larger societies have no monopoly of talent. The Scottish 
Salon is an institution that could only have been success- 
fully organised by such a representative body, and does 
every credit to its promoters. It is a permanent tribute 
to the high quality of photographic work north of the Tweed. 
Such institutions as the S.P.F. can make for nothing but 
good, and it deserves the whole-hearted support of every 
photographer and every society within its sphere of 
influence. 


* s * 
Curiosity Why is it that a camera is exempt from 
and Vanity. the common ruie! In every other sphere 


of work a thing ceases to attract attention as soon as, 
it becomes common. People no longer gaze in wonder as 
a bicycle passes, and they are learning to ignore the 
motor. But a camera!—people are as excited to-day as 
when the first photographer staggered under a load, and 
carried his tent with him. The poor man ‘who can photo- 
graph in a public space without suffering from the posing 
of passers-by, is indeed fortunate. The professional 
suffers most acutely when baby is to be photographed. 
His majesty the baby must be accompanied by mother 
and nurse, and! too often a contingent of feminine rela- 
tions. It is a good rule—on paper—to exclude all, or all 
save one, of these retainers, making them stay in the 
veception-room. But what photographer can. do it? By 
the time poor baby is posed anything may happen. If 
she is “good as gold” her supporters must audibly com- 
ment, or at least giggle, and the whole air is electrically 
charged and the tiny sitter alert to the faintest disturb- 
ance. Verily, vanity and curiosity are two of the small 
troubles which tend to bestow many anxious minutes on 
the photographer who has pride in doing good work. 


* * * 

Cost of The Daguerreotype process, which is pro- 
Work ine tne ¢ minent in this week’s “ History,” was by 
Preece. yPeno means a cheap one to work, more 


particularly in its earlier days, as the 
following will show. At the end of Lerebour’s Treatise on 
Photography, 1843, is a price list of the materials required. 
Plates, one-tenth silver, of the quarter-size, are quoted at 
3 fr. each. “Twenty-five grammes of bromine, in bottle, 
4 fr. A bottle of hyposulphite of soda, containing 500 
grammes, 8 fr.”—roughly, 5s. 6d. per pound. Ten years 
later its price had become reduced to about 1s. 6d. per 
pound. Then, notwithstanding its high price, hypo was 
more lavishly used in the fixing of prints, with the view 
to rendering them permanent, than it is by many workers 
of the present day, although it is but 2d. a pound. From 
the above quotations it will be seen that Daguerre’s process 
was a somewhat costly one to work. But the collodion 
process which superseded it was by no means a cheap one 
in its early days. In a price list dated 1854, three years 
after the publication of Archer’s. process, collodion is 
quoted at from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per ounce. Pyrogallic acid, 
in 60-gramme bottles, 2s. 6d., or 16s: the ounce. Absolute 
alcohol, 10s. the pound. The bromide of ammonium was 
8s. an ounce and that of potassium 2s. 6d. an ounce. The 
nitrate of silver was then 5s. the ounce. Glass plates for 
the collodion process were—the quarter-plate size 2s. 6d. 
and for the half-plate 5s. a dozen. At that time patent 
plate glass had to be used for negatives, as the common 
kinds were so uneven that they cotild not be trusted in 
the printing frames. What a contrast then and now, when 
we purchase our plates in a sensitive condition, ready for 
exposure in the camera, for considerably less than half the 
price that the plain glass used to cost. 


and photo-mechanical methods. 


The rapidity with which a paint or ink 
becomes dry is intimately associated 
with possible progress in photographic 
Pigment printing pro- 
cesses in which the pigment is applied to a film capable 
of selectively fixing it are among the new-comers, of which , 
the apostles of individual control prophesy great things. 
A quick-drying mixture of oil and pigment is a desideratum 
in such processes, and of immeasurably greater importance 
still in tri-colour processes with half-tone blocks or collo- 
type plates. In these connections the report of the 
research laboratory of the Imperial. High School of 
Graphic Arts in Berlin may be quoted, as part of the 
recent work in that institution has been devoted to the 
drying of inks. It was found that the time required for 
oil inks to dry was in no way connected with the propor- 
tion of pigment which they contained, butis connected with 
the chemical character of the pigment. Many colours 
with which oil was mixed in no large proportion were 
found to dry extremely slowly. Among these were zinc 
white (with 25 per cent. of oil), cinnabar (with 20 per 
cent.), light ochre (with 45 per cent.), ultramarine (with 
50 per cent. of poppy oil). On the other hand Prussian 
blue (with about 100 per cent. of oil), chrome-green (with 
about 100 per cent.) cobalt-blue (with 140 per cent. poppy 
oil), dry in one-fifth to one-tenth of the time required by 
the above-mentioned mixtures. A remarkable difference 
exists in the behaviour of chrome oxide green (anhydrous 
oxide of chromium), which with 30 per cent. of poppy oil 
does not dry quicker than the hydrated oxide green of 
chromium, which requires more than 100 per cent. of 
poppy oil. The pigments have very different effects on the 
drying oil, and this reaction is so great as to swamp the 
differences which may exist in the proportion of drying 
oil. The experiments suggest the advantage which can be 
taken of suitable combinations of pigments and oils. In 
other words, the pigment can be selected to play the part 
of a “drier,” and, unlike the drier usually used, will be 
present in an insoluble condition, and, therefore, free 
from the danger of producing ill-effects if the proportion of 
pigment to oil becomes unduly great. 

* * * 


The Drying 
of Colours. 


Faked “There is nothing new under the sun,” 
Photographs put much that is old. And the old has 
asiNew- a happy knack of reappearing long after 
it has been written down as defunct. The wonderful 
composite pictures which were the acme of photographic 
art forty years ago were produced just as long as the 
pioneer workers who perfected them held the field. New 
men, new methods. Photographs, printed from two or 
more negatives, continued to be—andi are still—produced. 
But the ght effects, the sky printings, etc., of the newer 
school have little which may be considered in direct 
descent from the old line work. Recently the old method 
has been revived to a commercial use, and photographs, 
representing “truth” rather than art, are faked from two 
or more negatives or prints in order that by assembling 
detail from several sources more realistic scenes may 
result. As is well known, the illustrated papers fre- 
quently give finished drawings of scenes based, upon photo- 
graphs, or correspondents’ sketches, or “from particulars 
supplied by an eye witness.” But photography is much 
used by papers, partly because photographs often’ give 
the best idea of some scene or event, and partly because 
in some cases photographs are cheaper than drawings. 
Largely to meet the many low-priced Continental illus- 
trated papers om this matter of cost, one or two photo- 
graphic agencies across the Channel are turning out very 
ingenious fake photographs. There are thousands of 
photographs in existence of scenes in Port Arthur and 
other places in Manchuria. But there are many pictures 
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of current events out there which are by no means, easy 

to obtain. A picture of, say, a Port Arthur fort has no 

commercial value, but if half a dozen dead Japanese are 

grafted into the foreground it at once becomes gruesome 

and topical. If a very much alive Russian stands on the 

ramparts so much the better. By thus adding life and | 
actuality to mere mundane scenes, hundreds of saleable 
photographs are annually produced from otherwise worth- 
Jess material. Sometimes a print is made direct from two 
negatives, more often the additions are pasted om to the 
background print, the joinings retouched, and the whole 
rephotographed. Some of the work is very crude, and 
must be apparent to the editors, but by the time the blocks 
are made, and rapidly printed on cheap paper, there is 
little left to reveal any fraud. And, after all, such pic- 
tures are quite as truthful as any sketch evolved by some 
artist who obtains his facts and ideas from several photo- 
graphs. | 


* * * 


Death of It is with great regret that we announce | 
Eo AEBS the death of Professor Ernst Abbe, which 

* took place at Jena on Saturday last, 
January 14, after, a long and painful illness. Professor 
Abbe retired little more than a year ago from the. director- | 
ship of the Carl Zeiss Optical Works. His share in that 
institution and in the foundation of the optical glass fac- 
tory of Jena will be noticed at the length which it deserves 
in our next issue. 


gD 


i 


WHAT IS LIFE SIZE IN PORTRAITURE? 


Ir one looks back two or three decades we see. that at that 
time a greater feature was made by professional portraitists 
of large portraits, taken direct in the camera, than is 
the case at the present.time. At that period many of the 
leading opticians, both at home andi abroad, made a 
specialty of lenses of the Petzval form for portraits up to | 
18 x 15 and larger, and having a diameter of 6 in. and | 
upwards. Some (many) years ago the late Mr. Rob. Craw- 
shay, with the view to encouraging large portraiture, 
offered a series of substantial prizes for the best large | 
portraits, both direct pictures and enlargements up to | 
life size, and the pictures shown in competition attracted 
a great deal of attention in the photographic world at | 
the time. Some severe comments, it may be mentioned, | 
were passed on the life-size heads exhibited that were 
taken direct in the camera by reason of their unpleasant | 
appearance, good photographs as they were, through the 
necessarily near approach of the camera to the sitter.. 

On the Continent now large direct portraits, but nothing 
approaching life size, are in much greater vogue than they 
are in this country, and exceedingly fine the majority of 
them are. It may be admitted, we think, that a large 
portrait taken direct, of a size, say, 16 in. or 18 in., when 
the camera is placed at a good distance from the sitter, as 
is done in Continental studios, possesses technical photc- 
graphic qualities that one does not get in an enlargement 
from a small negative. When these large direct portraits 
were most in vogue in this country, wet collodion was tne 
process employed, and, of course, the exposures were ex- 
ceedingly long as compared with what would be required 
now with gelatine plates. However, it is not with large 
direct portraits that the heading of this article applies, 
for we imagine that few nowadays will essay taking lite- 
size portraits direct. It is with enlargements we are 
dealing. 


always convey the idea that it is “life size”! 
| J ) 


| larger than the exact size of life. 


| close, i 


It is not many photographers who make their own 


enlargements, except perhaps those of the smaller sizes, 
and disappointment is sometimes felt when a lifesize one 
is received from the professional trade enlarger, and’ this 
brings us to, the question. what is “life size”? The 
obvious and literal answer is, of course, the size of life. 
But does the size of life, by measurement, in a portrait 
Whether it 
does or not, as we shall presently explain, very much 
depends upon circumstances, and these circumstances are 
not always taken into consideration when photographers 
dispatch their negatives to the professional enlarger. It 
may be taken that the average size of male heads is about 
84 in. from the bottom of the chin to the crown of the 
head—not the top of the hair—and that of women about 
an inch less. Now if these dimensions were strictly 
adhered to, in all cases the results would be unsatisfactory, 
Supposing, by way of example, a pair of portraits, a lady 
and a gentleman, were made to the above dimensions, ania 
they happened to be the exact ones of the persons por- 


| trayed, but the gentleman possessed a rather thin face and 


a bald head, while the lady had a round face and a pro- 
fusion of hair, dressed high on the head. Here the two 
pictures would look disproportionate. The gentleman’s 
portrait would, by comparison, appear to be lessi than life 
size, while that of the lady would look larger than life 
size, although both portraits were, by the foot rule, the 
exact size of the originals. 

We will here quote a case that came under our no ice 
a little while ago. It was this. A photographer executed 
an order for an enlargement of a gentleman—a vignetted 
head and shoulders, a 54 in. head. The gentleman was 
very thin, and the portrait was taken three-quarter face 
and figure, and the enlargement gave every satisfaction. 


| Another was ordered, same size, but from a different nega- 


tive. In this the face and the hgure were nearly full, 
and when this picture was sent home it was returned as 
being much smaller than the first one, while, as a matter 
of fact, by actual measurement, the head was nearly 4 in. 
larger. Yet, notwithstanding this, the head in the second 
picture certainly looked considerably the smaller of the 
two. 

In making enlargements attention ought to be paid as 
to where the pictures are to be hung. If they are to be 
hung high up in a lofty room the head will appear to be 
much smaller than it would do if hung low in a less lofty 
place. This is a matter that is usually taken into con- 
sideration by portrait painters, who often, when the first- 
named conditions prevail, paint the head an eighth or so 
Here is another example 
of how the apparent size of a portrait may be affected. Let 
us suppose that a three-quarter or half-length portrait of, 
say, a lady, with the hair dressed high on the head, be 
made the exact size, by measurement of the original, and 
ramed with a margin. When seen at a distance, as such 
ictures usually are, the head will appear to be the size of 
life. But let the head only be cut out and framed up 
will then, to all appearance, be much larger than 
ife size; im fact, will be ugly im the extreme. In such a 
case ag this. the “life-size head” should be made con- 
siderably smaller than it is by foot-rule measurement. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the query 
as to what is life size in a portrait is not quite so easy to 
answer as ib would at first sight appear. Our object here is 
to point out to those who send out their enlargements to 


be made the desirability of sending with the negatives 
specific instructions as to the dimensions they are to be 
made to within two definite points in the picture—say, for 
instance, between the top button of the coat and the top 
of the haar, after, of course, duly considering the frames 
into which they are fo be put, and ‘the conditions under 
which they will be hung. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE SECOND SCOTTISH SALON, 


Tux first impression—and it is one that grows as the show be- 
comes more familiar—is that the principal work of art is the 
one-which will be destroyed by its own creators shortly after 
theend of this month. It is the exhibition as a whole. Mr. 
G. D. Macdougald hit upon a truth when he humorously said 
at the luncheon that the Salon Committee had made the exhi- 
bition, while the contributors had only made a few pictures. A 
small body, with Mr. J. W. Eadie as the very strenuous acting 
head, has created an exhibition which has more feeling of success- 
ful design than almost any exhibition which has preceded it. 


The (London) Salon, hung by Mr. Evans, is an annual triumph 
in this direction ; but the problem set to Mr. Evans is different, 
and the limitations imposed upon him are different. Mr. Hadie 
has a much larger room, and a much larger area of pictures, so 
that his greater space is more crowded. He has also a few 
stronger high-lights than are usual at the London Salon, and 


a more solid mass of sombres, with little middle-tint work, and ° 


has planned each wall or panel as a vignette, with the high- 
lights toward the centre, and with as smooth gradation as the 
prints and frames will allow, to the edges. The whole arrange- 
ment is backed with a dark slate-grey canvas, and surmounted 
bya stencilled frieze which well supports the general effect, and 
that effect is restful, harmonious, distinguished. But a little 
gem is occasionally “skied” to make a general harmony. 


Tt seems a pity that so much really good thoughtful 
work as goes to the making of such an exhibition should go un- 
recorded, and Mr. Eadie is wise in photographing the show as 
a whole, and the principal panels. 


The personalities of the Scottish Salon are interesting. The 
Lord Provost, himself an earnest amateur, makes a perfect 
host, and an admirable opener of the exhibition. His speech, 
of simple eloquence and eloquent simplicity,.was a model. Henry 
Coates, the president, polished, quietly enthusiastic, eminently 
business-like ; J. W. Nadie, artistic, untiring, tending to drive 
others beyond their strength, but driving himself most of all; 
W. A. Frame, full of his secretarial work and responsibility, 
worried with details from every side, over-conscientious and 
over-anxious, but settling down to placid satisfaction as an 
undoubted success, was evolved out of weeks of chaos—and the 
Federation Secretary, the great, strenuous, straight-talking, 
forty-horse power force behind the whole thing, J. B. Maclach- 
lan! Yes! they are an interesting lot of personalities. 


And what. is the pictorial crop? The. pictures are mentioned 
in detail elsewhere in this issue. But here we must make a note 
of new men emerging. J. Craig Annan, W. Crooke, Archibald 


Tur Press Photographer.—The “Daily Mirror” in its issue of 


Friday last cannot contain its pride in the photographer who ob- 
tained a flashlight exposure of Mr. Chamberlain at Preston. Com- 
mittees were obdurate in refusing him to make use of his “most 
reliable camera” (will the “Daily Mirror” ‘tell us more> about 
this desirable instrament?), but Mr. Chamberlain himself arrived 
to dispose of their objections, and offered to submit himself to the 
camera. He expressed the hope “that he would come out all 
right,” but unfortunately the “Mirror” does not print his comments 
on the photograph as it has fared at the hands of the process-man 
and printer. 


Grass transparent to ultra-violet light has been recently 
manufactured by Messrs. Schott and Genossen, of Jena. For optical 
purposes it will find many uses, and radiographers in- particular 


+ 


Cochrane, and John M. Whitehead fully hold their positions; — 
and W. A. Clark, of Birmingham (who would have suspected him 
of being a Scotsman?) makes a strong showing of work that is 
already well-known. Beyond these, however, there is much 
of the good and new. Charles Macdonald, with four frames, 
reveals a new and strong personality of the very first rank, a 
man who has no counterpart as to style, who comes nearest, per- 
haps to some of the Germans or Belgians, but who deal with much 
more complicated problems. His ability in decorative arrange- 
ment is quite unusual, and he places strong notes with a mastery 
that is his own specialty. 


Another man who is good and interesting even when seen 
alongside one so powerful-as Mr. Macdonald is Mr. G. D. Mac: 
dougald, of Dundee, one of the few “ gum” workers in the show 
who justifies his choice of medium with every one of his works. 


There is a crowd of other little-known people :—Geo. LL. “A. 
Blair, of Paisley ; R. Murray, of Barrhead ; D. S. Maclennan, of 
Blairgowrie; J. C. Robertson, of Brechin, who is both very, 
strong and very prolific; John Hepburn, of Glasgow, who adds 
to his recent R.P.S. successes ; A. W. Hill, of Shotts ; Dr. Rich- 
mond, of Glasgow ;.J. B. Johnston, of Edinburgh ; E. Drummond 
Young, of Edinburgh ; Louis C. Logan, of Woking ; A. W. Reid,, © 
of Greenock; J. Bruce Cameron, of Kirkintilloch; J. Peat 
Millar, of Beith; and Mrs. V. C. Baird, of Broughty Ferry, are: 
all notable. And they do not by any means exhaust the note- 
worthy exhibitors. 

The panel devoted to Alexander Keighley, as an invited ex- 
hibitor, was most worthily filled, and the work seeme1 very fully 
appreciated by many who had not previously seen it. 

The other “foreign” exhibitor, Alfred Enke, of Stuttgart, 
was distinctly puzzling. The introduction of his pictures ta 
British students is an act for which the Salon must be sincerely 
thanked, and of which its committee may well be proud. At 
first sight, to those who knew the work only through Mr. Enke’s 
own fine reproductions, the originals were very disappointing, 
and even after repeated study some of them must be frankly 
admitted to be distinctly inferior to the reproductions. The 
original prints, in strong pure blacks and whites, lack mellow- 
ness, and emphasise strength into harshness. But for 
all that, they are a fine masterly exhibit. Such am 
example as “Devotion” (272) proves that Enke is .a master of 
delicate silvery tone. “Born to Command” takes very high 
rank as a figure study of tremendous power; “Sea Surf” (255) 
shows that something new and good remained to be done in sea- 
scapes. And many another example is worthy of space which 
cannot be afforded. 


expect to make use of it. Mr. J. H. Gardener, in a paper on the 
new glass in the current “ Journal of the Rontgen Society,” writes :— 
“Tt seems to me possible that the excessive opacity of the heavy” 
ultra violet flint to X-rays may be of value. It would be interesting 
to try the effect of using this glass instead of the usual glass for 
photographic plates. It is possible that the X-rays being so com- 
pletely absorbed might give rise to some effect in the glass, which 
would enhance that due to the X-rays themselves. The glass would! 
also certainly be of value as a cover for barium-platine-cyanide sereens;, 
for without in any way impairing the clearness of the visible image: 
it would form a perfect protection to-the person using the screen 
from exposure to X-rays. There are cer ainly many other directions 
in which U V glass may be of value, and one can only hope that 
the demand for the material-will soon enable it to be produced in 
quantity and at a reasonable price.” 
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~THE FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER. 


Tue past year having witnessed a'much wider adoption: of the 
focal-plane shutter even among cameras of comparatively low 
price, it seems advisable to collect one or two of recently 
published writings on this piece of apparatus. Opinion: ‘is 
divided on focal-plane matters in several particulars. It is 
stated, for example, that the exposures made with it are always 
distorted—a view taken by Chapman Jones, who writes +:—“It 
should never be used when'a shutter at the lens is possible 
because it distorts the~image cf the moving object. If the 
shutter moves downwards‘and the man is photographed as he is 
running, the man’s head is first photographed, then gradually 
his body downwards, and then his: legs. But he is moving, 
and therefore the lower part of the image is in a more forward 
position on the ‘plate than the upper. The man may be 
actually leaning forward and the image may show him as if 
he were inclining backwards. If a man in a horizontal ~posi- 
tion is falling. downwards, as sometimes in diving, he. will 
appear stouter than he really is. Other effects of exposing a 
plate piecemeal can easily be discovered. It must be ad- 
mitted that these distortions are not often obtrusive in photo- 
graphs taken with focal-plane shutters, but the effects cannot 
be avoided, and would be.revealed by a critical examination 
of the picture. Therefore.such shutters should never be used 
when it is possible to use a.shytter iat the lens.” Quite contra- 
dictory is the experience of W. Kilbey, who pronounces 
strongly 2 for no distortion on. the ground: of practical work wwith 
a number of shutters. 


Focal Plane versus Lens Shutters, 


Then as to the efficiency of the shutter compared with others 
which work in or near the lens. Kilbey, again basing his 
statement apparently on the basis of practical work, estimates 
the focal-plane shutter to be twice to three times as “efficient” 
as one working near to the lens, “that is to’ say, the deve- 
Jopable action would be as great with an exposure of 1-100th 
second in the former case as with’ 1-30 to 1-50 second ’in the 
latter.” 3 On the other hand, this estimate has been thought 
to be altogether too unfair to the lens shutters, which would 
have to be very bad indeed in order to have an efficiency of 
only 33 or 50 per cent., assuming the focal plane to pass the 
whole of the light to the plate which enters the camera by 
the lens diaphragm. 

This latter point is referred to in a paper by Herr K. Martin, 
of Rathenow, in contrasting focal-plane and other shutters.4 It 
is pointed out that. an efficiency of 50 per cent. represents a 
very crude type of shutter, consisting of a circular aperture 
covered and uncoyered by the passage of a board, the square 
aperture in which has the same diameter ag the circle across 
which it moves. But such an apparatus stands near the 
bottom of the scale of shutters, and with suitable design and 
mechanism shutters of eflicienty up to 90 per cent. should be 
capable of construction, Herr Martin thinks. 


Variable Focal-Plane Efficiency, 

A well-made shutter of this class may thus exceed a fecal- 
plane shutter in efficiency, for the latter may suffer in this 
respect if the distance between slit and sensitive plate exceeds 
a negligible quantity. Theoretically the moving slit should be 
in contact with the plate. Usually it is as near as the maker 
can get it. Sometimes itis removed to an extent sufficient 
to reduce the efficiency of the shutter. In many cameras, says 


\ 


1 “The Science and Practice of Photography.” 

2 Advanced Hand Camera Work and Focal-plane Photography, page 34. 
8 bid, page 18. 

4 Photographische Mitteilungen, 1904, page 340. 


Herr Martin, the slit is 10 millimetres, often 12 to 14 milli- 


metres, from the plate, and therefore the rays reaching the 
slit are spread out into a band which is broader than the slit 
itself. The defect from this cause becomes more marked the 
larger the stop of the lens, the greater the distance of the slit 
from the plate and the smaller the width of the slit. If, for 
example, the focal length of the lens is 120 mm., its aperture 
(F.4) 30 mm., and if the slit is 6 mm. wide and 12 mm. from 
the plate, the actual band on the plate will be 6 mm. in width, 
and the light utilised-is only 50 per cent. The formula ccn- 
necting the three quantities: is as follows:— 
Lens aperture in mm. — x distance of slit from plate in mm. 


Focal length of lens in. mm. 
The arithmetical result of-this expression is the smallest width 
the slit can be, if it is to employ the full aperture of the lens. 


Factors'in Focal-Plane Efficiency. 

The relations of these factors in the efficiency of the shutter 
will be clearer if the simple mathematical treatment adopted 
by Legros 5 be studied. In the figure, A B is the blind of the 
shutter, a@ the width of the slit, ¢ the distance of the slit from 


the plate, f the focal length of the lens, and o the diameter of 
the lens aperture.. In this figure the action of the light takes 
place between F and. G. But it is not constant. Between 
F and G the plate receives the full action of the lens. Be- 
tween G and H and between.E and F the action is incomplete. 
The effect of the light is better as the two periods G Hand K F 
are very small in comparison to the central band EH H. The 
“ efficiency” can be regarded as represented by a fraction of 
which the numerator is the complete period, plus one incom- 
plete period, and the denomimator the total of the three 
periods. Thus in the figure— 
FG+EF° _EG_ af 

FG+EP+GH EA af-+oe 

This expression is always less than 1. To attach a practical 
value to it, an efficiency of 2 means that the ideal shutter 
would produce the same effect with an exposure of 3, that 
given by the apparatus of efficiency, 3. The efficiency increases 
directly as a and f and inversely as o and e. In the con- 
struction of a shutter the distance, e, from slit to plate should 
be made as small as possible to obtain the best cefliciency. 
When ¢ = 0, we obtain the ideal shutter of efficiency, 1, or 


Efficiency = 


5 Fabre’s Traité Encyclopédique de Photographie, 3rd Supplement. 
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100 per cent., to express it in the terms which Herr Martin has 
chosen. d 


Practical Measurements of Efficiency. 


- The-total period, E H, can be measured by arresting the slit 
at any point in its passage across the plate and focussing the 
jens on infinity. On then pointing the camera to a clear sky 
or some strongly illuminated surface, the width of the bright 
band on the ground glass can be measured. By ex- 
posing, or rather under-exposing, a slow plate the limits of 
the bands E F and G H can sometimes be sharply discerned and 
the efficiency directly ascertained by measurement, using the 


: 
formula already given—viz., efficiency = ne 


HH 
Varying Efficiency at One Exposure, 


It will at once be understood that if the course of the slit is 
not in strict parallelism with the surface of the plate, the 
efficiency of the shutter will be greater at one point than 
another. It may be that the want of parallelism will be suffi- 
cient to cause markings in the nature of bands running across 
the plate parallel with the slit. 
explanation of faint bands of this kind complained of by a 
correspondent of the “Photo-Revue.”6 The effect, as will be 
easily seen, is noticeable only when a narrow slit is used, as 
with a slit of considerable breadth is employed, the area, F G, 
of complete action is in greater proportion to the outer bands 
of incomplete action. 


© Nos 32 and 38, 1904, 


This seems to be the only’ 


Dark Bands in Focal-Plane Exposures. 


Ancther defect of which this same correspondent shows one 
of many examples obtained by himself consists of a series of 
bands, irregularly alternating between light and dark, which 
are formed on the plate at right angles to the slit. They also 
occur only when a very narrow slit is used and are more liable 
to be formed under conditions of strong lighting. The con- 
sensus of opinion obtained from readers of the “ Photo-Revue” 
locates the cause in the roughness or irregular surface of the 
opposing edges of the slit. The two edges are not perfectly 
smooth, and hence at some points in the slit, where two pro- 
minences face each other, the exposure is diminished and a light 
band is the result. In the case of a slit so narrow as, say, 
4 millimetres (= 5-32 of an inch), the markings will not occur, 
as the light intercepted by the excrescences is then very small 
compared with the total amount transmitted through the slit 
to the plate. 

The Evils of a Narrow Slit. 

Both of these drawbacks need not be feared if the worker 
is content to avoid the use of very narrow slits. The tendency 
of focal-plane shutters is lately in the direction of a very 
narrow opening in the blind for the highest speeds. This plan 
possesses the advantage from the maker's point of view of per- 
mitting a slower movement of the blind. But it should not be 
forgotten that when a slit as narrow as 3-16 of an inch is used 
strictly plane and parallel surfaces become of the highest im- 
portance. On other grounds as regards the avoidance of dis- 
tortion—the balance of advantage appears to lie with a broader 
slit moving at high speed rather than with a narrower opening 
passing less rapidly over the plate. 


THE WEEN IN HISTORY. 


The R.P.S. in Being. 


To-pay is the fifty-second anniversary of the meeting at which 
the present Royal Photographic Society was founded. At four 
oclock on January 20, 1853, the premises of the Society of 
Arts in John Street, Adelphi, housed a small company of 
artists, chemists, and photographers, brought together there 
by advertisement in the public Press. Sir Charles Eastlake, 
President of the Royal Academy, took the chair at this meeting, 
and became the first president of the society, a position which 
he filled until 1855. The formation of the society followed 
immediately on Fox Talbot's partial abandonment of his 
patent rights. Indeed, the exhibition of 1851 had created such 
interest in photography that a society would have been formed 
earlier but that the patents of Fox Talbot hung like the sword 
of Damocles over the prospects of an independent society, and 
threatened to be an insuperable obstacle to the progress in the 
art. Rules of the new society were adopted by this meeting 
and a date fixed for the first ordinary meeting, and Roger 
Fenton was appointed honorary secretary. Even this inaugural 
meeting appears to have wandered from business into technics, 
for an unknown gentleman from Scotland exhibited a series 
of “remarkably fine sea-views obtained upon glass,” explaining 
that the collodion was prepared by himself and that wheat- 
straw entered into its composition. 


January 25, 1839, was the day on which the first public exhi- 
bition of Fox Talbot’s “Photogenic Drawings” took place. “The 
date fell on a Friday, and it isusually stated that the prints were 
exhibited by Faraday at the usual Friday evening lecture at 
the Royal Institution. The Journal of the Royal Institution was 
not published during this period, but I am informed by the 
present assistant secretary that there is a note in the records 


stating that Mr. Fox Talbot showed his photogenic drawings in 
the Upper Library of the Institution on this date, but that there 
is no mention of Faraday’s share in the proceedings. 


Vignetting in 1853. 


The first vignetter of which any distinct record can be found 
was not the now common form employed, on the front of the 
printing frame, but a contrivance fixed before the camera 
whereby a negative in vignette was produced. In the absence 
of documents ante-dating the patent of John Edwin Mayall, 
January 25 must be the anniversary of this oft-despised effect. 
The word “vignette” does not occur in Mayall’s description of 
his invention, and I am at a loss to say who introduced it 
into photographic parlance. Mayall, who is himself described 
as a “ photographist,” titles his patent “Tmprovements in the 
Production of Crayon Effects by the Daguerrotype and Photo- 
graphic Processes,” and his contrivance, which resembled @ 
huge fire-screen, consisted of a slowly revolving disc, with a 
central aperture in it in the form of a large star. “The central 
or free open portion of this star is sufficiently large to admit 
the rays from that part of the object which is to be shown 
in strong light, or as a firm sharp image, whilst the rays from 
those exterior parts which are to be gradually shaded or 
deepened off to a dark or light background are partially inter- 
cepted by the corverging points of the star. With this appa- 


ratus the intensity of the light is gradually diminished, and 
the pictures taken in conjunction with it possess the required 
softened-off crayon effect. The apparatus is applicable to every 
kind of camera, and by placing it at different distances from 
the camera different portions of the image may be softened-off. 

It will be obvious to the practical man that the appa- 
ratus may be variously modified to produce similar results, 
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and especially that the pure stellar shape of aperture is not 
essentially necessary for the end in view, inasmuch as other 
shapes would answer for producing the gradation of the rays.” 


The Publication of the Daguerreotype Process. 


“FJ. T.,” whose letter appearing on another page has been 
handed to me, should have gone to the trouble of confirming 
his facts before offering them second-hand from a popular 
encyclopedia. In the first place there was no meeting of 
he Academy of Sciences on January 17, 1839. There was a 
meeting on the 14th, and another on fhe 21st, but none be- 
ween. But I can explain “F. J. T.’s” citation of the 17th. 
It is wrongly quoted either by him or by the “ Penny Ency- 
clopedia” for January 7, on which day M. Arago did read a 
paper on Daguerre’s process before the Academy of Sciences. 
I suppose “F. J. T.” will still say, with intensified insistence, 
hat that paper, anticipating the work of Fox Talbot, ought 
to have been included in “The Week in History.” It ought 
not, as I will proceed to show, though I would much prefer that 
“fF. J. T.” should himself turn to the original paper, which 
appears on page 4 of Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Comptes-Rendus” for 1839. 
If he does so, he will find that that paper is not a paper on 
Daguerreotype in the sense of explaining in what the process 
consists, but a talk about Daguerreotype, confining itself to a 
narration of what views Daguerre had taken, and becoming 
very guarded when approaching anything like a working method. 
In other words, Arago was telling just as little as he could 
about a secret process. He did say that Daguerre obtained 
what we now call a positive by his process, and he did say that 
the picture could be taken in about eight or ten minutes. And 
that is as much as he would disclose. 

Now the point which I wish to impress on “F. J. T.” is that 
such a paper is no publication at all. In fact, Daguerre’s 
former partner, Niépce, did actually offer to the Royal Society 
in the year 1828 a paper which said just about as little as 
this of Arago’s said about Daguerrectype. Niepce’s paper was 
never read, and very likely Arago’s never would have been 
if the circumstances had been different. Therefore we are jus- 
tified in dismissing this note of Arago’s as in the nature of 
the modern “ preliminary paragraph,’ emanating from a cele- 
brity, to whom it causes “ unfeigned astonishment ”—to use the 
stock phrase—when it gets into the papers. Perhaps I may 
leave “F. J. T.” without a doubt if I point out that M. Arago’s 
paper is referred to by the Paris correspondent of the 
“ Atheneum,” writing on January 16. He confesses his im- 
ability to give precise details as none have been disclosed by 
Daguerre or Arago on his behalf. He interviewed Daguerre, 
who showed him a sketch made (by the Daguerreotype process) 
in the pouring rain, another procured “ by the moon’s light,” 
and explained that the apparatus was so little cumbrous that 
it was hardly noticed by the passers-by. The interviewer, with 
remarkable foresight, laid his finger on what is at once the 
glory and the evil of photography in the comment “that there 
is still wanting to its results something to be given by the 
hand and eye of the artist, and the mechanical exact- 
ness of M. Daguerre’s views may become monctonous.” (“The 
Atheneum,” 1839, January 26, page 69.) 


es 


Tuerr by a Photographer.~-Walter J. Newey, a travelling photo- 
grapher, of Lord Street, Wolverhampton, was charged at the Tam- 
worth Police-court with stealing a watch and chain, value 25s., the 
property of William Mobb, drayman, Kirkowan Terrace, on the 
6th inst. It was alleged that the prisoner called at the house for 
orders and stole the watch. He was.arrested the same night at the 
railway station by Police-sergeant Oulton. 
manded. 


The prisoner was re- 


Photo-Mechanical Dotes. 


pare ee 
THE SO-CALLED ‘“ HIGH LIGHT” PROCESS. 
As there appear to be some interest in processes for obtaining: 
the whites of any subject completely opaque in a cross-line screen 
negative, I thought it well, at the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engrav- 
ing and Lithography, to get a student to make some negatives 
of this character by several methods with a view to determine- 
which was the simplest way. These methods were tried, and 
each gave equally good results, the simplest being the exposure 
first with a small stop, and then for a short time with a large 
stop. 
Tn the examples here shown, the subject is a pencil-drawing 


or 
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Fig. 1. 


copied to same size. The cross-line screen used is of 133 lines to 
the inch ruling, and its distemce from the plane of the plate 
five millimetres. Both had an exposure with F. 64 (i.e., 1-128tl» 
of camera extension) of 25 minutes, and a supplementary ex- 
posure in the case of the ordinary half-tone of 20 seconds with 
F. 22 round stop (i.e., 1-44th of camera extension, Fig. 1). In 
the case of the high-light result, the supplementary exposure was: 
made with a square stop, the side of which was equal to the: 
diameter of F. 16 (i.e, 1-32nd of camera extension), and the time 
given was 12 seconds. This negative was slightly reduced, 
then intensified with lead, with the result that the high-lis 


or ground of the picture was rendered completely opaque without 
affecting the lines at all (Fig. 2). 


While such negatives are 
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admirable for lithographic work, they must be déep etched for 
type printing, and it is somewhat difficult to keep all the work 
and at the same time keep it light; but, note that this has 
nothing to do with the negative. I might add that’this negative 
is the first:one of the kind made by the student doing it, who was 
successful at the second attempt, and the line etching was made 
by a beginner, and was done by the albumen process ; if done in 
enamel it probably would be more successful. There does not 
appear to be any necessity to use any unusual form of stop, as 
recommended in “ Photo-Mechanical. Notes ” last week, the effect 
could be obtained with a round stop, but is got perhaps a little 
easier! with the common square top, placed in the lenses as usual. 
Of course precaution must be taken to adjust the relative ex- 
posures correctly, otherwise the second exposure will affect the 
size of the dot in the shadows, nor must the stop be too large, 
otherwise there will be merely a veil over the whole negative. 


Pe 


"| alr Yuot wl - 
rey iver. Lode 
Fig. 2. 


A similar negative was made by the suggested method of rack- 
ing back the screen, but it was found that even though the 
screen be placed as far off as its holder in'the back of the camera 


will permit, say 15 millimetres from the plate, it is still neces- | 
sary to use a larger stop as well, so that there does not appear’ 


ito be much advantage in moving the screen, unless in certain 
exceptional circumstances. l 

The same object was also done with the same result by another 
method, a rather round-about way. An ordinary (continuous 
tone) negative was obtained of the ‘subject; from this a 
screen transparency was made, and then from that a negative 
made either by contact on a dry plate or in the camera. 

This way has been in use for some considerable time past 
(I know of ‘it being used commercially in London in 1903), 
especially where it was desired to make enlarged screen negatives 


from any given original, but othewise it does not seem any better 
than the first and simplest way described above, it is certainly 
more expensive in time, labour, and material, and the results 
in my experience are no different. 

If this method be attempted, it will be necessary to keep the 
first negative rather thin ; if dense it will be found difficult to 
get a dot at all on the screen positive in the lighter tones, and 
though none is wanted in the extreme whites, still it is desirable 
to have an indication of a dot even there to make sure that the 
dots representing the next tones are not also missing. 

A. J. Newton. 


Printing on Curved Metal Plates. 

The preparation of photo-engraved cylindrical plates, direct from 
the negative is put forward by J. H. Stark, of 5267, Race Street, Phil- 
adelphia, and C. G. Barcus, of 425, Wilton Street, Philadelphia, by 
whom a patent has been taken out. The full specification (No. 25,318, 
1904) gives drawings of the machine, and it will be seen from one 
of the figures that the negative, F, is brought into contact with the 
circular sensitive plate, E, and is illuminated by light which reaches 
it in a narrow band through the light box L. The negative is moved 
forward, and the whole surface of the plate, E, is printed. It is 
claimed that in practice segments of one-eighth of an inch in width, 


of such a surface-sensitised roller, of five inches diameter, will take 


an exposure from a photographic negative, and effect a reproduction 
of the image thereon, without the least distortion. Hence the device 


QU 


Z 
Y 


EE 


employed to apply and control the line-like ray of actinic light, will 
govern the width of such line-like ray of light, accordingly. Obviously 
the width thereof and of the segment of the roller to be printed upon, 
will, without effecting distortion of the picture, in the transference, 
vary somewhat with the circumference of the roller; preferably, 
however, a line-like ray of one-eighth of an inch in width, transferring 
that width of the image, on a five-inch diameter roller, at each ex- 
posure thereof, during the relative movements of plate and roller, will 
result in a successful application of the process. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that such diametric size of cylinder or printing roller, 
will be selected as will accord in circumferential area with the super- 
ficial area of the photographic plate or picture thereon to be trans- 
ferred to ‘such roller. After such transference of the photographic 
image from the flat negative to the sensitised surface of the roller, 
the latter is removed from the apparatus employed, and developed 
in the well-known manner, there being thus produced a picture upon 
the roller which may be etched or otherwise prepared (as usual in 
preparing such surfaces of flat printing plates) for use in printing upon 
paper or textile material. 


A Clamp for Holding Copper Plates During Etching. 

Many etchers who employ the face-downwards method of etching 
half-tone plates have a trouble with the holders that support the 
plate in the etching fluid. The apparatus pla:ed upon the market for 
this purpose are clumsy, and being made of wood soon get rotten 


and snap off. The writer having experienced these difficulties devised rolling will tend to give the plate the benefit of doubt. A far better 
a simple appliance (that can be made by any practical man) to obviate and wiser plan for avoiding the waste metal box is to get the printer 


these troubles. to pay a little more attention to his work.” 


Procure a piece of sheet lead about 3-32nds of an inch in thickness, i 
es £ 5 B 3 A Recipe for a Stop-out. 
and cut some strips 4 in. by 2 in, or larger, according to the size of 
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Replying in “ Process Work ” to the request of a correspondent for 
a stopping-out solution for acid resist, adapted to zine or copper, | 


U : 2 Ee) Herman ‘J. Schmidt advises shellac. “Its acid-resisting quality is 
© =) perfect and, above all, it is cheap. Take some brown shellac, say 
| 


1 1b., and put this into a tin; now get some wood alcohol and pour it 


on the shellac so that it is all covered up in the liquid. This will dis- } 
solve in a few hours, after which you put in a little methyl violet, say | | 
about two drachms, to colour the shellac resist, so that you can see | 
A. Copper plate. B. Tab for lifting. G. Plateecips wineRe you are stopping out. This dries almost spontaneously, when | 
which can be tightened by squeezing between thumb putting on. When you wish to remove it, heat your plate well and | i 
and finger. D. Foot to prevent plates touching pour wood alcohol over it, rubbing well with a good stiff brush and } 
bottom of etching dish. your resist will come away. I am sure that you will find this the very yy | 
est stopping-out varnish of any that may be recommended to you; use 
plate to be etched. Fold a 4 of an inch from the end over two or | this by all means. I think that for cheapness this cannot be beaten, 
three times, sce fig. 1, ‘Then bend up as in fig. 2. Now take apiece | and it will please you very much, You see, wood alcohol is not more 


of waste copper and bend the lead over, see fig. 5. And finally as in than three or four shillings a gallon, shellac about two shillings a 

fig. 4. Fig. 5 will explain matters more fully. You will now haye pound, and the methyl violet about 10d. an ounce, Of course, as yow : 

a useful appliance to add to your etching bench. W. J. Suite. use a great amount you can make this cheaper still by buying barrel i 

A Line Etching Difficulty. ots, which comes 40 per cent. cheaper.” j 

In the corner of Messrs. Penrose’s “Process Work,” wherein : | | 

readers compare notes and help each other out of difficulties, is the | 

reply of Ernest S. Foden to a reader, who writes :—I occasionally PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESS PATENTS. I 

find that after the first bath, as soon as the plate is touched with the | Noy-Inriamaranie Cernunorp.—No. 9,277, 1904 (George E. Wood- 

roller the work picks off, especially in the large spaces of solid and ward, 94, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.).—The process consists 

becomes quite porous. Why is this, and how can it be avoided to save in mixing the celluloid with liquefied fish glue, with an addition of 

waste of time and metal? Let me say at once the printer is to blame gum arabic, gelatine, and rape oil. To one kilogramme of cellu- 

for line-etcher’s difficulty. There are several reasons for the work loid are added one and a half litres of liquid fish glue, 400 grammes. i] 

picking off as described. The most important is the using of of white gum-arabic, 100 grammes of white gelatine, and 40 \] 

ammonia.a little too strong in the developing to clean and thin down grammes of rape oil. The substance to be added to the celluloid. i 

an oyer-developed plate. This takes the nature out of the slight must be of a liquid syrupy consistency. The process is carried | 

coating of ink and turpentine used previous to developing, and out in the following manner: The liquid fish glue with the | 

although the printer has no difficulty in being successful with his final gum-arabic is put into a receptacle of glass, china, or the like, and 

roll up, or powdering in with bitumen, yet it is obvous that where eft to soak for twenty-four hours in a very dry place open to } 

the ammonia has robbed the development coating of its grease, water he air, therefore uncovered. Then the receptacle with its con- | 

will be underneath, or intermixed, and the etcher’s first bath will ents is placed on a water bath and stirred, for instance, with @ : 

assuredly find the weak spots, and etch through and under, taking stirrer of china or the like, until the gum has become perfectly 

all support away and causing these weak portions to stick to the roller liquid. The temperature of the mixture must not exceed 25 deg. C. 

as soon as it passed over them. Another reason is the using of a very Then the gelatine is added and stirred until it is quite dissolved, so 

stale nitric-acid-alum bath previous to coating the plate with albu- hat there is no more solid residue. The mixture is then lifted off 

men. This causes a very dirty and dark oxide to form on the plate, the water bath and rape oil is added to i while stirring con- 

and if not sponged vigorously before sensitising leaves portions of the inuously, when, after being thoroughly mixed, it is left standing, 

oxide on, making a false surface which the nitric acid soon gets about 24 hours to cool. Before it is quite cold it is put through 

under, causing the picks off. Another reason—and this only applies a sieve, in order to remove any solid pieces. After the soaking, 

to bitumen resist, is burning the plates in inefficiently or excessively. dissolving, and cleansing by means of the sieve, it is left standing: 

If the former, the appearance of the image will be a dead brown, and in the same place open to the air. Any scum formed during the 

parts will rub off with the pressure of the finger. This explains itself cooling is always removed. For the treatment of the celluloid a 

why it should be porous, etc. If the latter, the nature will be taken perfectly clear colourless syrup should be used. ‘The celluloid 

out of the ink and the bitumen, giving the bitumen no grip on the to be treated must be in a glass or china receptacle or the like, in 

zinc and making it too brittle. The surface will be rough and the _ a syrupy state. The mass containing fish glue is poured in by 

colour varying from dark brown to a brown black. The acid very drops while carefully stirring, preferably in the middle of the 

easily etches through this resist, and the roller soon cracks the brittle celluloid, and gradually increasing the stirring surface. After a 

surface, fetching pieces off. A plate properly burnt in should have a thorough mixing the celluloid is ready for use, and on coming into. 

smooth and glossy image of a rich chocolate colour. . The anly method contact with flame does not ignite. The solution of fish glue used 

that I know of in dealing with such cases as mentioned is to make during the process can be obtained by letting 200 grammes of fish 

the first bath short and sharp, to wash off the gum immediately it is glue soak in a litre of cold distilled water. It is then passed 

put on, to get just sufficient ink on the roller to cover the plate in through a sieve, and any parts kept back are crushed, so that they 

the first three or four rolls of the roller. The less rocking, sponging, are completly mixed with the water; 10 grammes of kitchen 

and gumming that can ke given the, better, it will prevent further salt are added to clear the mixture, and then it is again 

moisture from getting under, and together with less rubbing and filtered. 
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Printing Appararus.—No. 4,171, 1904 (E. Luboshey, 11, Cromwell 
Street, Glasgow).—The printer is a box in which is a lamp and 
an arrangement whereby a roll of sensitive paper can be drawn 
off one roller, taken over the negative, and wound on to a second 
roller. The back of the paper is protected from light by a wrap- 
ping of non-actinic fabrie or paper. The first of these claims is 
for “A photographic apparatus for printing and like purposes, 
characterised by a box or chamber, which is provided with 
means for giving artificial light, means for giving a non-actinic 
light, means for moving the sensitised material, and means for 
shutting off the actinic light from the sensitised material at such 
times as the material is being removed, substantially as described.” 

Rerinr Prorograrus (Friedrich Gartner, 43, Tanus Strasse, Wies- 
baden, Germany).—(1) The improved process of making relief 
portraits, consisting in printing an impression from a photographic 
negative or the like on a sheet of sensitised porous unsized paper, 
stretching said impressed sheet in a frame, coating the back of 
the sheet with glue, applying over the glue a thin layer of plastic 
compound capable of becoming subsequently hard, and modelling 
the picture from the front against a board by means of modelling 
sticks. (2) The improved process of production of relief photo- 
graphs or the like, consisting in printing an impression from a 
photographic negative or the like on a sheet of porous unsized 
paper, sensitised with pctassium bichromate and nitrate of silver, 
toning, fixing, ,and drying the impressed sheet, stretching the 
sheet on a skeleton frame, moistening the impressed side, coating 
the back of the sheet with glue, applying over the glue a thin 
layer of glaziers’ putty, covering the surface of the putty with 
powder, such as French chalk, and modelling the picture from the 
front by means of a board and modelling sticks, and allowing the 
backing to harden. (3) A modification of the process set fort] 
in claim 2, wherein instead of putty a backing of wax is employed, 
which wax is removed when the modelling is completed, and the 
depressions on the back of the picture filled in with suitable 
hardening compound. (4) The improved process of and means for 


the production of relief photographs or the like, substantially as 
described. ‘ 


Exhibitions. 


—o—- 


EVESHAM CAMERA CLUB. 
Last week an exhibition of photographs was held in the Council 
‘Chamber at the Town Hall. An excellent collection of prints was 
shown by members, including contributions from Messrs. 0. G. 
Knapp, W. Cox, Buckley Bent, A. W. Ward, R. C. Mawson, C. C. 
Moberley, E. H: New, W. Lean, and others, but the organisers felt 
that members might have supported the venture in this way to a 
greater extent than they did. The prints exhibited showed that the 
club, though only recently established, has already attained a high 
standard, and the prints in landscape and architecture were of ex- 
cellent quality, but, with about two exceptions, portraits and figure 
studies were absent. An interesting feature of the exhibition was 


the collection of record and survey prints, about fifty in number. 


These included photographs of churches, old houses, and so on in the 
town and neighbourhood (some of which have keen recently demolished) 
the borough maces and loving cup, and other objects of a like nature; 
these photographs are printed in a permanent process, and will now 
be presented to the Public Library for safe keeping for the future. 
Most of the record and survey photographs of view on Wednesday 
were taken by Mr. O. G. Knapp and Mr. A. W: Ward. The Camera 
Club hope in time to furnish the Public Library with a collection of 


photographs which will be not only interesting, but in many ways 
valuable. - Another prominent feature.of. the exhibition was the col- 
lection of old local prints, etc., by Mr. O. G. Knapp. Lantern slides 
by Messrs. W. Cox, R. C. Mawson, and W. R. Coulter were shown 
on the screen during the evening. 


ALDERSHOT..CAMERA CLUB. 

Tux following were the awards made at this exhibition, which was 
held last week, by Mr. W. D. Welford. Class A.—Open to members 
of affiliated sociéties. Gold medal withheld; silver medal, Mr. F, 
Judge, Hastings; bronze medals, Messrs. Kimber and Kay, South- 
ampton. Class B.—Affiliated clubs collective exhibit of four pictures. 
Prize two guineas, Southampton Camera Club. Open-class postcards, 
silver medal, Mr. F. Judge, Hastings. Landscape, members, gold 
medal, T. Stratton. Portraiture and animal studies, photo outfit, 
Mr. T. Stratton. Architecture, silver medal, Mr. E. Hf. Orange. Hon. 
mention, Mr. J. T. Belton. Members’ lantern slide, Mr. J. Russéll. 
Good loan collections were exhibited by Kodak, Limited, the Royal 
Photographic Society, and the Ozotype Company. 
HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARD’S PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
Tur exhibition was held in the Public Hall, Hastings, from January 
11 to 13. The opening ceremony was’ performed by Major Freeman 
Thomas, M.-P. In addition to the prints arranged in the various 
classes, there was an exhibit of more than ordinary interest in the 
shape of a number of photographs taken with Kodaks by her Majesty 
the Queen, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, H.R.H. Princess Henry of 
Battenburg, H.R.H. Princess Charles of Denmark, Princess Victoria, 
and H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife. 

The following is a list of the awards:—Gold medal and the best 
picture in the exhibition: A. E. Coleman. 


OPEN. 
Champion Class: Silver medal, A. E. Coleman; bronze medal, B. C. 
Wickison. 
Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery: Silver medal, C. D. 
Kay; bronze medal, C. E. Walmsley. 
dy: 


Portraiture and Figure S 


Silver medal, H. Cross; bronze 
medal, John Smith. 

Architecture: Silver medal, A. E. Henley; bronze medal, Louis 
J. Steele. 

Flowers and Still Life: Silver medal, A. E. Henley; bronze medal, 
E. Seymour. ‘ 

Lantern Slides: Silver medal, E. Seymour; bronze medal, H. 8. 
Warschawski. 

For pictures rejected at the Photographic Salon and the Royal 
Photographic Society’s Exhibition of 1904: Silver plaque, S. G. 
Kimber; silver medal, J. C. Warburg; bronze medal, John Smith. 

MeEmpBers. 

Silver medal, H. Cross; bronze medal, John Smith. 

Silver medal, A. M. Apel; bronze medal; J. H. Spree. 

Awards: Fred. Judge, A. M. Apel, and J. H. Spree. 

Bronze plaque, H. O. Bannister. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL SALON. 
Specially Reported. 
Tur Scottish National Salon is undoubtedly the Scottish exhibition, 
and a place on its walls has already become the hall mark of quality, 
and rightly so, when one considers that the selection of the pictures 
is entrusted to Scotsmen of the world-wide reputation of Messrs. J. 
Craig-Annan, Archibald Cochrane, and Wm. Crooke, men of widely 
dissimilar modes of expression, each a master in his own sphere, and 
each recognised as an authority in the art he adorns—a more com- 
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jplete trio it would be difficult to find. 
‘last year has had the support of the leading men in Scottish phcto- 
graphy, :and it is confined to Scots at home and abroad, it is evi. 
vdent that :a good estimate can be formed of the position of photo- 
The entries sent in totalled nearly 700, 


The Salon since its inception 


graphic art in Scotland. 
and of these 325 were hung, exclusive of the invitation sections and 
-the contributions of the Selection Committee. The decoration was 
undertaken by Mr. J. W. Eadie, convener of the Salon Committee ; 
‘the walls were draped with green surmounted by a frieze of Scotch 
thistle in a decorative design, the walls being panelled by a green 
stained strip of wood, the whole forming an admirable background 


for the display of the photographs. A walk round the rooms clearly 
indicates that the exhibition is not “local,” but a national demonstra 
tion of the photographic art of the country. An impartial critic must 
admit that, while there is a weakness here and there, the general 
itrend of the work reflects honour on the country of its origin. “Time 
was when Scotland was an unconsidered factor in the world of photo- 
:graphic art, though those who relegated it to that position must have 
overlooked the notable work of D. O. Hill; nowadays, with such men 
as Craig-Annan, Cochrane, Crooke, Whitehead, Moffat, Patrick, 
and many others of more recent “arrival” (you can see their work 
‘at the Scottish Salon) Scotland can proudly hold up her head along- 
side the other countries of the world, and to judge by a speech made 
iat the official lunch after the opening of the Salon, means to do so. 


The Scot while clannish, is not self-contained, and by inviting 
two “foreigners” to exhibit at the Salon a valuable opportunity is 


afforded the stay-at-homes of comparing their own work with that of 
workers beyond the borders. 

Enke’s work, a notable exhibit, is mentioned elsewhere in this 
‘issue, and Keighley’s is so well known to our readers, by reputation 
at least, that further comment on it is useless. 


J. Craig-Annan sends five prints, including his famous “ Harring- 
ition Mann, Esq., and Children,” although many preferred his ever- 
charming “Ladies of Verona.” 

Archibald Cochrane only shows two prints—his much-discusse 1 
and a beautiful panel picture of cattle and trees, “Sum- 


“ Labour ” 


mer Pastoral.” 

William Crooke sends four specimens of his work; these may be 
taken as representing the high-water mark of professional photo- 
“Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin” is reproduced in the cata- 


graphy. 
logue, although his strong, simple portrait of “Henry Irving” is, 
perhaps, a more popular exhibit. 


ionals, has had no 


Dan Dunlop, one of Scotland’s younger profes 
less than fourteen works accepted. His exhibits show a wonderful 


range of subject, with merit of execution in all, and the fact that he 
‘has been able to secure recognition from the Selection Committee in 
so many branches of photography stamps him as a man of great 


versatility. 

J. W. Eadie has several strong exhibits, his portrait cf himself 
‘being an admirably executed piece of work; perfect in balance and 
unstudied in pose, it will rank as one cf the best things that Mr. 
adie has done. 

Arthur Hawes has a large exhibit; in landscape his “A Snow- 
‘capped Town,” an effective snow picture, and “ A Frosty Morning— 
Ayr Harbour,” are noteworthy, while he has a beautiful example o 
portraiture in “ A Lady M.A.” 

John Hepburn maintains his place as a delineator of Scottish home 
Tired. Bairn,”.“The Village Doctor,” and 


flife, his “ Grannie’s 


“When Once Life's Day Draws Near the Gloaming,” being delightfu' 
transcripts of the home life of the people—the story is simply, truth- 
fully, and effectively told; particularly telling is the calm, resigned, 
and yet wistful expression of the old dame in the last-named picture. 

A. W. Hill, one of the new men who made his début at last Salon, 


is gaining confidence and improving decidedly in his gum prints. 
Mr. Hill is a gum enthusiast, and has really obtained the mastery of 
his process, and it serves his will instead of the opposite, as is too 
often the case. His figure studies are delicate and free from that 
clogging up in the shadows, so often seen, and his landscapes and 
harbour scenes are strong and decided in their treatment. In a very 
short time he has taken front rank amongst Scottish workers. If we 
were to specially instance any of his exhibits it would be “Beauty's 
Dawn” and “Study of a Head” (16), delightful examples of gum 
work. 

G. D. Macdougald, the new President, 
free from the out-of-focus habit so much affected in this work. His 
exhibits on the present occasion are dainty little pictures—perhaps 
just too small for effective treatment by this process—with a lumi. 
nosity in the shadows that is noteworthy. 

Charles Kirk has some telling natural history studies. 

J. Peat Miller has two examples hung, one a pretty picture of a 


is another gum enthusiast, 


chubby bairn. 


A. C. Milne has harvest scene, “The Crofter’s 


a convincing 


* Hairst.” 


John Moffat, with “Principal Rainy, D.D.,” and other two ex. 
hibits, represents, as he has for long so ably done, admirable tech- 
nique wedded to artistic conception ; he is a striking example of 
thoroughly good, honest work. 

James Patrick has not such an outstanding exhibit as we expect 
from. him, though his “ At the Cottage Door” is an echo of former 
memories; his “When Day Expiring in the West” is one of his 
admirable farm-life pictures—quiet and restful. 

Dr. Richmond has two strong figure studies in “ A Foster Mother” 
and “A Clay Modeller,” while a strong, perhaps rather heavy, sea. 
scape illustrates the title—“ How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour when storms have gone.” 

J. ©, Robertson has a large exhibit, his “A Picture Book” 
being reproduced in’ the catalogue. 

P. G. Terras shows a pretty picture of “A Spanish Maid.” 

C. M. Wane returns as an exhibitor with a number of pictures 


showing gocd technique and absence of conflicting tones. 
John M. Whitehead has a notable exhibit. All his work exhibits 
a delicacy of execution that is refreshing in these days of broad 


“Tia Tulipe” is as charming as ever. 


effects and disregard of detail. 
but “Briar Roses” appears more delicate; the fragility of these 
blooms is admirably rendered. In his landscapes, “ Desolation,” 
“Novemker Night, 1903,” and others, compete for recognition, and 
the spectator is apt to halt between two opinions—all are good, and 
it is somewhat difficult to differentiate. 

E. Drummond Young has good examples of portraiture. John 
Spark has also a good print, although nothing approaching his 
famous “In Pensive Mocd” cf last Salon, 

We have only touched the fringe of exhibits; a cetailed criticism 


is beyond the passibilities of ovr space. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS: 

January 14-28. — The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secre- 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. — 

January 20-21. — South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
T. Mitchell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 

January 23-28.—Lancaster Photographic Society. 
R. T. Simpson, 21, Cheapside, Lancaster. 

January 28-February 12.—Photographie Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grand-Armée, a Marseille. 
31-February 4.-Cardiff Windsor Amateur Photo- 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. Gallon, 57, Hamilton 


Hon. Secretary, 


January 
graphic Society. 
Street, Cardiff. 


ges 
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February 6-11.—Blairgowrie and District Photographic -Asso- 
ciation: Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Pimeat Cot- 
tage, Blairgowrie. ° : 


February 15-March 15.—International Exhibition Artistic Photo. 
graphs, Vienna. Hon. Secretary, Dr. Camera Club. 
Largerplatz No, 3, Vienna IIL, 3. ; 


Reiniger, 


February 16-18.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 


February 21-March 7.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 


February 24-March 4.—Northampton Photographic Society. En- 
tries close February 7; for pictures, February 17. Hon. Secretary, 
E, J. Felce, 83, Adam’s Avenue, Northampton. 


February 25-March 4. — Birmingham Photographie Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 


Street, Birmingham. 


March 4-11. —- South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 7-14. — Brentford Photographic Society. Hon, Secre- 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 20-25.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 

‘March 27-April 1.—Qeicester and Leicestershire Photographic 


Society. Entries close on March 20, 1905. Secretary, R. Warden 
Harvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 

April.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
Fontane Marose 18, Genoa. 

April 43-15.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secre- 
tary, R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. Direc- 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 32, Berlin, W. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture 
Postcards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétaire 
Général du Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

June.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F, G. 


Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 
ee eg 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITION. 


March 41.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on 
Ilford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E. 
Sunn AEESaae nee 


Tur monthly prize in the Austin-Edwards Film Negative Competi- 
W. C. Hoke, St. Columb, Corn. 
wall, for his negative “Study of a Child.” 


ticn has been awarded to the Rev. 


THE “ Graphic” 
supplements appears in the current issue of the 


Photographic Competition.—The first of three art 
“ Graphic, 
ing reproductions of selected photographs in the recent competition. 


” 


contain. 


The place of honour is occupied by M. Pierre Dubreuil and among 
the other photographs reproduced we note the work of J. Cruwys 
Richards, Birmingham, and Clive Holland, Bournemouth. Our con. 
temporary comments on the large proportion of work submitted 
which bore evidence of care and judgment on the part of the photo. 
grapher. One lesson of the competitions seems clear—that the 


amateur is no longer content with merely touching the button and 


snap-shotting under almost impossible conditions. 


Patent Dews. 


pg Se 
Process OT Ener and specifications—are peated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between Janu- 
ary 2-7, 1905 :— 

Trivops.—No. 23. “Improvements in or connected with tripod 
stands.” J. Ashford, Prudential Buildings, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. : 

Printing Frames. No. 27. “Improvements in picture and photo- 
printing frames.” Wm. Herbert Milnes, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, High Holborn, London. 

Dark Stmers.—No. 118. “Improvements in photographic dark 
slides or plate holders.” Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross 
Road. 

View Frypers.—No. 119. “Improvements in view finders.” A. L. 
Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London. 

Leys Mounts.—No. 119. “Improvements in photographic lens 
mounts.” A. L. Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London. 
Cameras.—No. 120. “Improvements: in photographic cameras.” 

A. L. Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London. 

Roti-Horprr.—No. 190. “ An improved roll-holder. or film package, 
and adapted for use in connection with photographic cameras.” 
Wm. Albert Edwards, 51, Vant Road, Tooting, London. 

OpricaL ComBINATION.—No, 322. “To take several photographic 

- records in one operation and with one lens, the recorded images 


being in one plane.” Otto Pfenniger, 105, Hythe Road, Brighton. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


These specifications wre obtainable, price 8d. evch, post free, from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery y Lane, London, 
WiC. 


Boxrs ror Nucatives.—No. 3,773, 1904. (Joseph Hart. Balfour, 
Walnut Tree Villa, Yiewsley.) The box consists of a body, in 
the bottom of which one or more yielding pads are fixed, a lié 
having one or more yielding pads fixed thereto in corresponding 
positions, between which two sets of pads the negative or other 


a 


AYA (oe eee 


like article is placed, and means for fastening the lid to the 
body of the box so as to cause the negative or other article to be 
securely held between the two pads. 


—— 1+ ___ 


Messrs, Longmans Anp Co. have in the press a translation by Mr. 
J. Garcin of Blondlot’s papers on N-rays, which he- communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences, Paris, The volume will contain addi- 
tional notes and instructions for making phosphorescent screens for 
observing the rays. 


A New industrial apparatus for generating oxygen and hydrogen 
gas in commercial quantities by decomposing water with the elec- 
trical current has been brought out by the Maschinenfabrik Oerlikon. 
near Zurich. A cubic métre of oxygen and two cubic métres of 


hydrogen are produced by an electrical power of about 12 kilowatt 
hours, 
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Dew Books. 


(a 


< Annuaire Général et International de la Photographie, 1904.” Edited 
Published by Plon-Nourrit and Co., 8, Rue 
Price 5 francs. 


by Roger Aubry. 
Garanciére, Paris. 
This excellent annual contains a very copious. summary of the 
advances made in the various branches of photography, such as optics 
and photo-chemistry, astronomy, photomicrography, radiography, 
stereoscopy, colour photography, and photographic materials and 
apparatus. A useful section is that devoted to a summary of all the 
legal cases in connection with photography that have arisen in the 
year, and the meetings of the leading societies and exhibitions. A 
list of patents, chemicals, societies, both English French, and German, 
dark rooms, and dealers, with some original articles by the leading 
French writers, completes a useful volume, which is well illustrated 


by textual and full page illustrations. 


«Photographischer Almanach, 1905.” Pub- 
Price 1s. 


his little volume makes its appearance, 


Edited by Hans Spérl. 
lished by Ed. Liesegang. 


For the twenty-fifth year 


and contains a series of original articles by various well known writers, 


a brief summary of the more important advances in technical 
work, and a review of the latest introductions in apparatus and 


materials. The 1. 


ook is also well illustrat 


“Die Photographische Kunst im Jahre, 1904.” 

Price 8 Marks. 
The third yearly issue of this German annual appears as hitherto, 

under the editorship of F. Matthies Masuren. 


Published by W. 


Knapp, Halle, Germany. 


It reproduces and 
criticises chiefly German and Austrian work, though apparently the 
df that be so 
he grants a disproportionate share in the space to the American Seces- 


aim of the editor is to make his pages international. 


We could have 
spared a few pages of Secession for some of the work of, say, Demachy 
or Puyo. 


sionists, to the neglect of French and English work. 


Many of the German photographs are mediocre, but a 
few are the very best in the volume. If only that it reproduces the 
works of M. Spittzer, Heinrich Kiihn, R. Duhrkoop, and W. Weimer, 
the book is worth pos It is fault- 


lessly printed on a tinted paper, and contains a number of supplemental 


sing. The production is excellent. 
plates, among which is a charming piece of three-colour, by M. 
Miethe. 


Part I. 
lished by W. Knapp, Halle, Gesmany. 


“Die Bildmissige Photographie.” (Landscape), 1904. 
5 Marks 50. 

In these handsome quarterly issues the publishers bring together 
photographs by workers of very widely separated characters, though 
all would be classed as advanced “ pictorial photographers.” The first 
is devoted to landscape, and includes some thirty to forty reproduc- 
tions of work which has appeared within the last few years. A suc- 


ceeding issue is to deal with portraiture 


“Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure Record and Diary, 1905.” Pub- 
lished by Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., Snow Hill Buildings, 
London, E.C. Is. 


A guide to exposure in negative making and printing—that is the , 


chief fuaction of the now familiar light-green volume which makes 
its yearly appearance from the gloomy precincts of Snow Hill Build- 
ings. The service which it renders in this direction is not em- 
phasised in the title as it might be, so that we may be forgiven if 
we explain to those who know it not that a calculator. and tables 
provide for the determination of exposure under extremely varied 


conditions. In this edition of the “Record” the light tables have 


Pub- , 


been brought. opposite, the calculator, and {each month's table being 
torn out, the next is exposed to view. _ Hence the labour of setting 
In the body of 


the pocket-book a new feature is the provision of pages for a record 


the calculator, is reduced to a vanishing quantity. 


of exposures given when making prints or lantern slides from certain 
negatives. _ But the,convenience of the book as a diary and record 
will possibly appeal less to the amateur worker than the notes on the 
factors which enter into exposure and on nearly every operation con- 
cerned in'the making, of a photograph. These are given as concise 

Altogether the “ Diary” 


appeals to a very wide circle, and there is no photographer, if our 


memoranda, and are carefully indexed. 


own experience is any criterion, but will find constant occasion to 
make use of it. As usual, there are two editions, one for the 
Northern and one for the Southern Hemisphere, each also in a cover 


of red buffing grain, at 1s. 6d., in addition to the 1s. canvas edition. 


Dew D)aterials. 


pe 


vep.—“ Wellington” Plates (Wellington and Ward,, Elstree, 
The following brands of newly-issued plates will be reviewed 


RECE 
Herts). 
in due course :—“Landscape” (100 H and D), “Speedy, Special 
Rapid” (250 H and D), “Iso Speedy” (H and D 250), “ Lantern” 
(Hl and D, 5), and “ Photo-Mechanical.” 


“The Kodak Rapid Printer.” Sold by Kodak, Limited, 57-61, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, H.C. 


The convenience of exposing bromide prints in the dark room 


without disturbing the conditions of illumination is one which makes 
for comfort as well”as for rapidity. Eye-strain, it has been found, 
is caused by constant change frum the yellow or red lamp into a 
brighter and white light more than by prolonged work in a non- 
actinic illuminant. ‘There is thus a double reason for adopting the 
system of exposing bromide paper, for which the apparatus of Messrs. 
Kodak, Limited, provides. The “Printer” consists of a chamber, 
ruby-windowed, containing an incandescent gas burner, the light of 


which is scattered by reflection from a surface of white enamel paint, 


and reaches the negative through ground glass. _ The result is an 
equal distribution of the light, which, except through the red or 


The printer is 


yellow filter, never escapes into the dark room. 
made in two sizes—for whole plate (price £1 17s. 6d.) and for 
12 x 10 (price £2 7s. 6d.) 
printed just as conveniently as those of the full size for which the 
apparatus is made, and the sensitive paper is adjusted in place on 


In each case smaller negatives can be 


the negative by yellow light. 


. a 


Tux thousand photographs of natural history subjects is the total 
which Mr. Kearton named, at a recent lecture, as: the result of the 
labours of his brother and himself. 
travelled nearly 20,000 miles, from Shetland in the North to Sussex: 


in the South, from Essex on one side to the West of Ireland on the , 


other. 

Prorosrapninc Army [Morses.—The Army Council has approved 
of photographs being taken of the different kinds of horses used mn 
the Army, for record purposes in the office of the Director of Trans. 
The horses selected are to be of the best type, 
” order, 


port and Remounts. 
and are to be photographed in “ watering” and in “ marching 
aud the photograph of each animal is to be accompanied by a full 


description, giving its Army number, height, age, nationality, etc. 


The photographing will be carried out by the School of Military 


Engineering. 


To obtain them they had , 
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—Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Subject. 


Jan, | Name of Society. 


{A Landscape Painter in Japan, Mr. 
\ Alfred Bast, A.R.A. 
The Carbon Process. Mr. W. F. 
{ Slater. 
«| Photouraphic News Prize Sides, 
Colludio-Chioride Papers and Toning. 
: { Demonstrated. Mr. W. H. vox. 
Some Problems in Shutter Design. 
Mr. William faylor. 
Bromice Enlarging. Demonstrated. 
{ Mr. George Tomlinson. 
24.........| Brentford Photo. Society ....... ee pene nuns by Develop 
|{ Exhibition of Prints and Lantern 
*|1_ Slides, a ‘ : 
24.00.00. | Nelson Photographic Society ...) Bouty ene ® SNe Cf Pins, 
| ( Cameras and Pictures. Demonstrated. 
DO rors sereeee! |PEAVERCOMI Carers OiGolerasennioe: Mr. Hesketh, of the Thornton- 
it Pickard Company. 
The Trend of Photography. Mr. 8. H. 
1) 


DB yeveecseres|| CAMETA CLUB) sescscsccerecsocssevesee 


28...., ......| South London Photo. Society... 
23. Southampton Camera Club . 
23. Luton Camera Club. 


24. 
24........... | Sheffield Photo. Society... 


Royal Photographic Society 


24..,......| Birmingham Photo. Society. 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc. .., { 


Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ..... { Points in Pictorial Photography. My. 


A. Horsley Hinton. 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution Fi iy RA 
Bae ‘aricus Tones on. Papers by Levelop- 
25..,...0-...| Photographic Club,,...... meer eceier ment, Mr, 5. J. Smith. 


iN 

HW Bbotagraphy of Still Life. Mr. L. 
Cumming, M.A. 

26....0.04/ Leigh Photographic Society .., tore aes Yee ROMO WHER, | Ui 


26............| Southport Scientific Societies .. ae oe Ge dentinal, Mi, Teka, 

{ Natural History Photograghy. Mr. 
Riley Fortune, F.Z.S. 

Annual Dance. 

ee Toning of Bromide Prints, and 


23...000-.| Rugby Photographic Society ... 


26............, Hull Photographic Society ..... 
26....0000+| Birmingham Photo. Society .. 


Intensijication and Reduction of 
2€......4..., Watford Camera Club, 


if Negatives by Tabloids, Demon- 
\ strated. Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co. 
.| London and Proy. Photo. Assn, { ubicrokeede Projection. Mr. Fresh 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Soc. 
Richmond Camera Club, 


Camera Club... 


Competition Pictures on View. 

India and Ceylon. Mr. J. D. Gibson. 
f Wave Phenomena. Mr. Vaughan 
‘| (Cornish. D.Se. ; a 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ...... eae oR re eh SRECaTER Toning. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A MeMBERs’ meeting was held at the Royal Photographic Society, 
66, Russell Square, on Friday, the 13th inst., Mr. Alfred Ellis, 
Past President, in the chair. 

The Chairman said he was sorry to notify that their President 
was, in consequence of a. bad attack of influenza, unable to be present 
that evening. He proposed with their concurrence to convey to Mr. 
Turner their sympathy and best wishes for his speedy recovery. 

The Assistant Secretary drew the attention of the members to cer_ 
tain additional paragraphs in the new “ Handbook,” which was now 
in the hands of all members, relative to untoned proofs, and the form 
of licence for the reproduction of photographs, also further instruc. 
tiohs in connection with the registration of photographs. 

The Chairman also intimated to the members that a sheet almanac 
was being prepared giving the particulars of the Assistants’ Scheme, 
etc., and he trusted that the members would have these posted up 


in some conspicuous place in their workrooms. He also hoped they 
would endeavour to make the scheme a success by encouraging their 
assistants to go in for the certificates, and that in applying for new 
assistants they would intimate that preference would be given to 
applicants holding P.P.A. certificates. 

Some discussion followed on various points, and it was explained 
by the Chairmaa that the Committee had decided that in its present 
form it should be tried for a year, and that if any weaknesses were 
brought to light they would he then rectified. They were extrenely 
anxious to establish a system which would be acceptable to both 
employers and assistants, otherwise it would not be practical. He 
would be willing to accept suggestions from any quarter. 


The Chairman, in reply to Mr. Frank Turner;:said the application 
forms would be ready in a few days. : 

The Assistant Secretary notified the resu't of the canvass of the: 
members for the suggested Benevolent Fund up to the present. 

Mr. Lang Sims drew attention to the subject mooted in the current, 
number of the Buirisy JourNAL or PHoToGRapHy on the Shop 
Hours Bill. 

Mr. P. Lankester drew attention to the large business which was, 
He thought that. 
photographers should endeavour to keep as much of this trade as 


done by stationers, etc., in picture postcards. 


possible in their own hands. He found that the sale of these cards. 
led frequently to more important business in other directions. He 
was of opinion that photographers ought to do their own cards from 


their own negatives. By taking advantage of times when other 


business was slack, photographers in provincial towns should be able 
to place themselves in a more advantagecus position than the 
stationers could both with regard to variety and quality. 

Mr. L. Sims said that of course provincial photographers are 
different in this respect from town photographers, vwé10 have no views 
to take that would ke worth anything as views. In reply. a member 
stated that there was a demand for views of the most ordinary 
Streets possessing no pictorial characteristics. 

Mr. Lang Sims proposed, and Mr. M. Jacolette seconded, that the 
Committee discuss the question of holding a social evening at an 
early date. 

Previous to the members’ meeting a meeting of the General Com. 
mittee was held. Present: Messrs. Alfred Ellis, Martin Jacolette, 
F. A. Bridge, S. H. Fry, H. Edmonds Hull, A. Mackie, D. Prodger, 
Edgar Scamell, Lang Sims, R. Fellows Willson, Wm. Grove, Wm. 
Gill (Colchester), P. Lankester (Tunbridge Wells), and H. C. Spink 
(Brighton); Mr. Alfred Ellis (Past President) i the chair. 

The minutes of the previous Committee meeting, held on Decem- 
ber 9, were read and confirmed, 

The Assistant Secretary announced that the mew “Handbook” for 
1905 had been issued to the members, who now number 539. The: 
draft forms of application, etc., for the assistants’ examination were 
in hand. 

It was decided, in order to bring the scheme under the direct notice: 
of assistants, that an advertisement be inserted in the Bririsx 
JourNAL or Poorocraruy. It was thought the advertisement would 
serve the purpose of bringing the Association te the notice of the 
photographers and their assistants. 


Mr. S. H. Fry again suggested the advisability of arriving at # 
decision regarding the method by which the Association could com 
tinue to retain the interest of assistants when they had obtained 
certificates by making them Associates, or im some way affiliating 
them to the Association. He was very anxious to see this sugges: 
tion carried through, and in this manner obtain the good-will and 
interest of the assistants in the Association. 

The Chairman said he was afraid the matter could only be dealt 
with at a general meeting, and suggested that Mr. Fry should giv 
formal notice of his suggestion and bring it forward at the next 
annual general meeting. He was quite in sympathy with the sub- 
ject. but it was really outside the scope of the Association as at 
present organised, 

On the proposal of Mr. Fry, seconded by Mr. Bridge, it was 
decided that the Committee should take the matter into considera 
tion at their next meeting. ; 

The Assistant Secretary announced that as a result of the ple. 
biscite of the members as to the suggestion to form a Benevolent 
Society, he had received but thirty-two replies, seventeen in the 
affirrative with promises in the aggregate of about £16, the remain- 
ing fifteen being in the negative. 
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The Committee then constituted itself a Board of Arbitration to 
consider the case of Senior and Co. v. French and Co., which had 
been referred to them for settlement by mutual agreement. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
Mretine held January 12. Mr. T. K. Grant in the chair. 

Mr. P. R. Salmon, Editor “ The Photographic News,” read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘ Woman, Her Face and Figure,” illustrated with a selection 
of slides of high technical and artistic exceilence. 

The first section of paper dealt with the various types of female 
beauty, the second with a conmarison between figures from certain 
well-known paintings and life models posed in the same attitudes, 
following which were life studies of Mr. Salmon’s own composition. 
The comparison between the figure as painted and the figure from 
life explained the reason why ertists required more than one model 
from which to build up the perfect whole, and also to show why 
photography of the nude must fail in rendering an ideal figure. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Salmon had treated his subject 
throughout in a thoroughly masterly manner, and given the members 
ample food for discussion. In his opinion, the most successful pic- 
tures were those of Mr. Salmon’s own composition. 

Mr. Furley Lewis pointed out that the pictures copied were painted 
by Continental artists, and that the Continental type was of a more 
robust build. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. H. W. Bennett were of opinion that Mr. 
Salmon’s own compositions were the best, the imitations of the 
paintings proving nothing, except, perhaps, failure. 

Mr. W. J. Kindon said such a comparison of figures must fail, 
painters building up their figures from various models, so that 
pictures from a single figure must suffer by comparison. 

Mr. Hector Maclean said that each woman had only a modicum of 
beauty of figure, and was never perfect. He thought that lantern 
slides were the worst possible means of illustrating such a lecture; 
prints would have been far better. 

Mr. Teape said that the colouring of the background, etc., in a 
painting had much to do with the perfect rendering of the figure, 
emphasising certain points and accentuating them. These effects 
were entirely lost in a photographic reproduction, and gave a false 
rendering. Unless colour-sensitive plates, with a selective light 
filter, be used, photography cannot give true tone values. 

Mr. Drage said Mr. Salmon’s own compositions gave all the beauty 
of lines and curves, but they lacked the flesh texture; artists com- 
bined the two, and obtained a better rendering. 

Mr. Salmon, in response to vote of thanks, expressed himeelf 
gratified with the reception of his paper. 


ULSTER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
JANUARY 9. At the twentieth annual meeting held at the Museum, 
College Square, North Belfast, the gold medal presented by the Lord 
Mayor was awarded to Mr. D. W. Elliott. Mr. Alfred Werner, 
F.R.P.S., who judged the prints, placed Mr. B. J. Anderson second, 
Mr. L. B. Bagot third, and highly commended Mr. Hugh Cochrane, 


junior. The following officers were elected for 1905 :— 

President, D. Elliott, B.A., T.C.D.; committee, Miss W. Haslett, 
Miss E. Haslett, H. Struver, 8. W. Allworthy, M.D., M.A., Hugh 
Hill, Wm. M‘Lean, J. Campbell Carson, L. B. Bagot, A.M.Inst.C.E. ; 
hon. treasurer, C. Mitford Martin; hon. librarian and hon. lanternist, 


Hugh Cochrane, junior; hon, secretaries, Thomas N. Murray and 
J. B. Anderson, 

Mr. 8. K. Kirker then gave an interesting lecture on “A Trip to 
the Canary Islands and Madeira,” illustated with about ninety slides 


taken from his own negatives. 


SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION. 
Ir was a happy thought of the originators of the S.P.F. that the 


annual general meeting should be held jointly with the opening of the 


Scottish National Salon. Delegates were present from twenty-four 
societies, and a number of associates were also present. Mr. Henry 
Coates, president, occupied the chair. The annual report of the 
secretary (Mr. John B, Maclachlan) showed a steady growth on the 
part of the Federation from twenty-three at last annual meeting to 
thirty-two at the present, and incidentally mentioned that another two 
had already federated this year. The lectures, portfolio, slides, etc., 
circulated by the Federation havi been largely taken advantage of ; 
the lecturers and demonstrators had been kept very active. “The 
Blue Book,” the year book of the Federation, and also the monthly 
journal, “The Secretary’s Letter,” had been heartily welcomed by 
the societies and associates. The treasurer (Mr. ‘Archibald Campbell) 
reported a balance of £29, as compared with £17 at last annual 
neeting. Both reports were unanimously adopted. Office-bearers 
for the season were elected as follows :—President, G. D. Macdougald, 
Dundee and East of Scotland; vice-presidents, J. W. Eadie, Monk- 
lands, and D. Horn, Glasgow Southern; secretary, John B. Mac- 
lachlan, Blairgowrie; treasurer, Archibald Campbell, Stewart 
Terrace, Barnhill, Broughty Ferry; auditors, J. Murdoch, C.A., and 
R. C. Thomson. Council (after a vote)—Henry Coates, Perthshire 
Society of Natural Science; W. A. Frame, Glasgow Southern; R. 
Milne, Paisley Philosophical Institution; D, Dunlop, Motherwell; 
S. Stewart, Kirkcaldy; V. C. Baird, Dundee and East of Scotland; 
W. D. Boyd, Greenock ; E. D. Wilmot, Edinburgh University ; James 
Jchnstone, Stirling. 

It was decided that the next annual meeting be held in Dundee, 
and that ‘the third Scottish National Salon be held at the same time 
and place. Power was given the Council to alter the date from 
February if found necessary The annual excursion was also discussed 
and remitted to the Council. Mr. S. Stewart was unanimously re- 
The secretary was instructed to 


appointed portfolio secretary. 
exercise all diligence in the publication of “'The Blue Book ” for 1905. 


PHOTO ART CLUB, ABERDEEN. 
Unner the auspices of the Photo Art Club a lecture was delivered by 
Mr. G. L. Smith, entitled “Recent Advances in Photography,” 
last week. The lecturer referred to the rapid progress which photo- 
graphy had made during recent years. In speaking of portrait photo- 
graphy, he said the improvement had not been so marked. Some of 
the best work of the Daguerreotype and wet collodion days, would 
compare favourably with the average portrait of our own day. 
Landscape photography had, he said, undergone a species of evolu- 
tion. First, we had the picture which aimed at microscope detail in 
every part, then came what was termed the “fuzzygraph,” which 
name described it. Modern landscape had struck the happy medium, 


suppressing detail only in some minor parts, that the principal object 
and aim of the picture might at once be seen and understood. In 
this connection Mr. Smith spoke of the perfection of the modern 


camera for landscape work, compared with the crude, clumsy, and 


inferior article of earlier days. He explained the use photography 


was being put to in surveying, and of the utility of photographs taken 
from a height, by means of kites and balloons for topographical survey 
purposes, and in times of war. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of Mr. Smith’s lecture was his description of the making of a star- 
chart, and of the great use photography was being put to in 
astronomical research. He said that in observatories all over the 
world a great combined scheme for the photographic mapping of the 
heavens had been in progress for years, and that tens of thousands of 
photographs- would be included in the completed result. He would 
pass, he said, from recent advances of photography in the infinitely 
great, and speak of its explorations in the infiniteiy little. Here the 
lecturer gave a brief and interesting account of the methods and aims 


of photo-micrography. 
In concluding, reference was made to colour photography, and a 


descripticn given of the two processes which had produced anything 
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like successful results, namely the “three colour” and “ Lippman’s ” 
process. The lecture, which was one of the most interesting of the 
session, was listened to with great attention throughout. The sub- 
ject of the fortnightly competition was a “ flashlight” print. The 
chairman read the criticisms by the judges, Mr. Findlay and Mr. 
David, and by the repeated applause their careful adjudication seemed 
to give great satisfaction. The successful competitors were, in order 


of merit: Mr. Jarvis Mr. Stephen, and Miss Dalgety. Mr. Stephen, 


the lanternist, with his assistant, Mr. Bow, showed a number of 
exceptionally good slides, by members of the club. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
January 11.—“The Absorption of Light,” by Mr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, formed one of the most instructive and interesting papers read 


before the members this session. Beyond a few simple algebraic , 


equations, mathematics, for once, were left severely alone, and to 
he majority the lecture lost nothing in consequence. Mr. Mees had 
rought his modified form of the Hiifner spectrophotometer, and his 
ucid description of this complicated instrument was little short of 
masterly. Employed in conjunction with a powerful limelight, the 
Spectrum was thrown on the screen, and a number of striking experi- 
ments were carried out. Although the lecturer did not Say $0, SO 
ar as recollection goes, this was the first. time an absorption photo- 
meter had been used for screen projection, and no general audience 
had hitherto a the actual “reading” of a plate density. After 
an incidental reference to three exceedingly important optical sub- 


jects—viz., the theory of lenses, the measurement. of light, or photo- 
metry, and the absorption of light—all scantily treated of in English 
text boo h adequately in German treatises—Mr. Mees pointed 
were two kinds of instruments which were termed 


out tha 


photometers; one, an instrument designed for measuring the relative 
intensity of two light sources, the other designed for measuring the 
amount of light absorbed by any medium. The latter, he said, might 
more fittingly be termed an absorptionmeter. 

Mr, Mees next dealt with Messrs, Hurter and Driffield’s work, and 
by means of simple blackboard illustrations showed that the “density ” 


of a plate equals log. of opacity; the density, in all cases, being the , 
weight or mass of silver present per unit area. The question of | 


colour was then entered into, and shown to be correlated with wave 
length, different portions of the spectrum being identified by their 
respective wave lengths; for his own photographic work he generally 
employed the bright green portion. The varied absorbing powers 
of the following substances were, among others, next shown on the 
screen. Bichromate of potash solution transmitted red, yellow, and 


green; photographic ruby glass transmitted red, and a perceptible 
amount of blue; a “Geka” filter No. 3 passed red only: phenolph- 


aline, on the addition of an alkali the solution turned to the familiar 


u 
pink, and a gap in the green of the spectrum shot into position; by 
neutralising with acid the green was restored, affording a pretty 


experiment. Mr. Mees then passed on to a consideration of gas 


ubsorptions, clearly explained Fraunhofer’s lines, and the 


principles underlying them, concluding with a reference to a recent 


controversy which had taken place amongst the members as to 
whether the position of a light filter (other conditions remaining the 
same) affected exposure. He was definitely of opinion it did not. 

In the disctission which followed, Mr. H. A. Salt inquired if Mr. 
Mees had made any experiments as to the absorbency of the ultra- 
violet. by modern optical glass. Mr. Mees replied, this no doubt 
was appreciable, he had made no direct experiments, but under 
certain conditions thought 50 per cent. might be absorbed. 

Mr. A. J. Newton mentioned that when dealing with wet plates, 
which were chiefly sensitive to the ultra-violet, the stopping powers 
of some of the modern lenses to this region of the spectrum was a 


very serious factor. With one of the most recent anastigmat process 
lenses sent to him to test, the requisite exposure, aperture for aper- 


ture, was found to be thirty minutes, as against ten minutes when an 
ordinary type of R.R. was employed. He remembered in one case a 
whole battery of expensive anastigmats were laid on the shelf, cheap 
French R.R.s taking their place for this very reason. With the 
modern dry plate, owing to its vastly increased sensitiveness to other 
portions of the spectrum, the difference might not be appreciable. 
Mr. A.B. Isaac differed from Mr. Mees’s conclusion in respect 
of the position of a light filter, he believed the intensity of the light 
influenced the absorption curve. When in the diaphragm slot, or 
adjacent to the lens, the light intensity would ‘be greater than if the 
filter were in.the focal plane, and in the first place more blue would 
be forced through. 
Mr. J. M. Sellors said he found that dyed-film filters, placed close 
to the focal plane, gave better definition than in alternative positions. 
Mr. Mees said this merely proved the filter was of inferior quality: 
for the finest definition its glass supports must be optically worked, 
then its position was unimportant. 
Mr. Newton did not agree. Given a perfectly true surface it was 
a matter of extreme difficulty to coat it with an absolutely even 
film of stained gelatine. Should this be uneven, definition would be 
impaired, but the defect would show least, if the filter were in 


position immediately in front of the plate. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 
Janvary 16.—Mr. O. H. Hewitt lectured on “Gum Printing.” He 
dealt very exhaustively with the theory and material of the print 
production, setting out from the inception thereof by Mr. Pouncey 
and pointing out by the way that it was claimed on behalf of the in. 
ventor that sufficient credit had not been given him for his work. 
After detailing the history of the process, the values of every class 
of paper in general use by prominent workers, the exact relation of 
he appatatus—shown by the lecturer—to the perfecting of the print, 
and the combination of pigment and medium with the necessary 
sensitising process; the lecturer proceeded to actual demonstration 
of the art. The manipulation of the whole process was accomplished, 
he development of the single coat print being followed by that of 
the built-up production. A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
him at the instance of Mr. G. T. Vivian, who presided, 


A MEETING of the newly-formed Photographic Society of Cromer was 
eld at Mr. Jessop’s, High Street, on January 12, when Mr. D. Dawson 
was in the chair, and those present included Messrs. Barritt, Jessop, 
Samuels, Kirby, Battson, Munday, Goodyear, etc. It was decided 
that the Society should meet on the first and third Mondays in each 
month, while a proposition that the rules suggested by the committee 
should be adopted was also agreed to. The first meeting of the Society 
will be held on the first Monday in February. An interesting hour was 
devoted to the inspection of a number of photographs shown by the 


members. 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting was held in the Central Hall of the 
Church Institute last week 40 inaugurate the formation of the Kette~- 
ing Camera Club. Mr. J. A. Goich, J.P., F.S.A., occupied the 
chair, and in opening the proceedings said that he looked upon the 
art of photography as isore adapted for scientific than artistic pur- 
poses, the chief function being to obtain records. Proceeding to 
point out the benefit of the League, Mr. Gotch said the advantages 
to be derived were many and various, the first being to associate its 
members for mutual assistance in photographic matters and social 
intercourse as a means of instruction, demonstrations, lectures, com- 
petitions and organised photographic excursions, and he was firmly 
of opinion that a camera club was possible, providing it was sup 
ported loyally by all interested. The rules were submitted by the 
secretary, Mr. E, Claypole. who said that Lord Lilford had kindly . 
promised to become a patron of the club. Views were afterwards 


shown. 
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Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


—— 

Mrptanp Counties Phots Company, Ltd.—A debenture for £159, 
sated December 10, 1904, charged on the company’s general assets, 
has been registered. Holder—T. Sadler, 11, Nelson Street, Sunder- 
land. 

Unt-Brrocat Company, Lrp.—This company has been registered 
with a capital of £3,000 in £1 shares. 
business of opticians, wholesale, and retail manufacturers of photo- 


Object: To carry on the 


graphic and projection apparatus, mathematical and scientific instru- 


ments and appliances, etc. No initial public issue. The signatories 


are to appoint the first directors. Qualification (except nominees of 
vendor or of any subsidiary or allied company), £100. Remunera- 
tion fixed by the company. 

Cram for a Bioscope.—At the Greenwich County Court on Friday 
last, Walter Marchant, trading at Brattenham Road, Walthamstow, 
as Charles Ross, sued Matthew Brown, of Knowles Hill. Crescent. 


Lewisham, for the recovery of a bioscope, films, etc., and for damage 
done to films. Defendant hired the machine and films to tour with, 
but paid nothing, and refused to return it. He had, however, sent 
back some films, which were now useless. His Honour gave judg- 
ment for plaintiff for £49 10s., to be reduced to £21 if the bioscope 


and films were returned. 


Aw extraordinary general meeting of the Lumiére North American 
Co., Ltd., was held on Monday at the registered office of the Com- 
pany, 4, Blcomsbury Street, W.C., for the purpose of confirming a 
resolution passed at the extraordinary general meeting of the com- 
pany on December 14 last, respecting the amendment of the articles 


of association regulating the directors’ remuneration, directors’ out. 
The 
notice convening the meeting having been read, the resolution of the 


of-pocket expenses in attending meetings, and other matters, 


general meeting was confirmed. 

Derratnep Photographs.—At Barry on Tuesday Charles Pennell 
sued W. F. Jones, of King’s Road, Cardiff, trading as the Provincial 
Portrait Company, for 25s., or the return of photographs sent him 
for framing. Mr. F, P. Jones-Lloyd appeared for the plaintiff. 
Judge Owen: Here is a letter from the defendant :—“ We admit 
non-deliverance of photo frame owing to legal dispute.” (Laughter.) 
Plaintiff said he had sent the defendant two photographs to be 
framed, and had not received them back. Defendant did not appear, 
and judgment was eventually given for the amount claimed, with 
costs, the amount to be reduced to 1s. if the photographs were 
returned. 

A Prcrure Postcard Dispute.—At the City of London Court on 
January 9, in the case of Gale and Polden, Ltd., v. Clark and Misson, 
the plaintiffs; 2, Amen Corner, sued the. defendants stationers, 
Gravesend, for £15 18s., the price of picture postcards supplied. “Mr. 
F. W. Hill, solicitor, represented the plaintiffs, and Mr. Percival 
Hughes was counsel for the defendants. Mr. Tomlin, traveller in the 
employment of the plaintiffs, said he obtained an order from the 
defendants for 1,000 packets of picture postcards at 34d. a packet. 
he defendant, Mr. 


Misson, who was told that it he cared to give an order for 1,000 


There had been some previous negotiations with 


postcards, he would have certain rights over other customers. He 


(witness) was told to-call later on, and did so, then receiving the 
Nothing was said at the time about the 
cards being supplied upon sale or return. Mr. T. H. Misson said it 
was mentioned that, if he gave an order for 1,000, the cards would 
On these terms the order was eventually given. 


order from an assistant. 


be on sale or return. 
They returned the cards left, and paid into Court the amount due for 
The Registrar was of opinion that the defendants 


the cards sold. 


had given an order for cards upon sale or return. Judgment was 


returned in their favour beyond the money paid into Court. 


Ar Clerkenwell Coanty Court, last week, Joseph Chanot, violin 
maker, of Wardour Street, was sued by the proprietor of “The 
Gentleman’s Journal” for £4 4s. This was for taking photographs 
and making blocks for defendant’s shop window, which ap: 
peared with an article in “The, Gentleman's Journal.” De. 
fendant said the photograph had been touched up, and 
in this process the fiddles had lost their character. They 
looked like guitars. | (Laughter.) Judge Edge (examining 
the photograph): I ‘don’t think anyone would suppose the 


instrumchts to-ke guitars, but the one at the end seems to have 


grown into a ’cello or double bass. (Laughter.) Plaintiff's repre- 


sentative: We did not make an art photograph. Judge Edge: Of 
course not. But he says you made the fiddles too fat. (Laughter.) 
A verdict was given in plaintiff’s favour. 

Headley, of the Waverley Hotel, a 
traveller, was charged at the Plymouth Police-court on remand with 


EmBrzzLeMENtT.— Frederick 


embezzling the sum of £2 1s., the moneys of his master, Maurice 
Isidor Horwich, of the Mod2rn Art Company, on December 24. Mr, 
S. Carlile Davis appeared for the prosecution, and intimated that he 
would contine his attention to one item of 7s. 6d., which accused 
obtainec Prosecutor 
did not press the charge, and asked the Bench to deal leniently with 


from Henry Sargaret, of the Caprera Hotel. 


defendant. Prosecutor said the firm were photograph enlargers and 
picture frame manufacturers. Accused had no authority to deliver 


goods or collect money. He had not accounted for the 


s. 6d., which 
Prosecutor, through Mr. Davis, 
said the firm knew that defendant had a delicate wife, and as he had 
always been a good servant, they hoped the most lenient sentence 
would be passed. 


he had received from Mr. Sargaret. 


It was probable, if accused was not convicted, that: 
he would be taken back into the firm’s em ploy. 
guilty, and was bound over in the sum of £5 to come up for judg. 
ment if called upon within six months. 


Prisoner pleaded 


SENIor anp Co. v. French and Co.—This case was submitted to the 
arbitration of the Committee of the Professional Photo raphers’ Asso- 
ciation on Friday, 13th inst., by mutual agreement of the parties. 
Messrs. Senior and Co., of Bristol, are collotypers and printers of 
postcards, Messrs. French and Co. are photographers at Wallington, 
Surrey. About October last year, Messrs. French sent some negatives 
to Messrs. Senior ‘ 


from which to print postcards, and the results were 
so satisfactory that ten more negatives were sent, and subsequently 
another. The postcards were delivered in due course, and were im- 


mediately 


returned as not being equal to those pr 
One objection to 


viously made. 
nem being partly on account of their being printed 


in an ink of different colour; a further objection to one particular set 


being that the title was wrongly spelled, and in another set that 
the spire of a church had been altered in the blocking out.. A 


statement of the facts of the case which had been adopted by both 
parties was read, and a number of specimens were submitted to the 
inspection of the Committee, their unanimous decision being (1) that 


the second order was not equal to the first in quality ; (2) that Messrs. 


French were not justified in returning the whole batch; (3) that the 


justice of the case would be met by Messrs. French retaining posses- 


sion of the cards and paying the amount of the account, less 25 per 


cent. It must be explained that Messrs. Senior had not included in 


their formal statement of account the two subjects to which par. 


ticular objection had been made. 
———_1+—>+—__ 


We understand on excellent authority that the Linked Ring have 
ebtained a lease of the gallery of the Royal Society cf Painters in 


Water Colours at-5:, Pall Mall East for tkeir future exhibitions. 


This gallery, it will be remembered, was for many years the home 
of the exhibitions of the old Photographic Society of Great Britain, 


‘ now the R.P.S. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


——>——— 


Tur Melita Studio has been opened at 211, Clapham Road, London, 


‘S.W., as a branch of the Regent Street studio of Mr. John Mallia, 
late of Malta. 


A LecrurE on “Rising to the Occasion ” was delivered before the 
Devonport Camera Club on January 10 by Mr. W. D. Welford, by 
whom also a demonstration of the carbon process was given. 


WHEN leaving Sydney for America, Paderewski is said to have 
ordered 10,000 large panel photographs of himself for sale during 
his American tour, the largest, order o 
Sydney. 


the kind ever known in 


PHYSIOTYPE is a printing process now being placed.on the market 
by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
It is intended for the copying of ferns, lace, etc., and development 


is stated to be done by means of a powder. 


A vury sad loss has been sustained by Mr. W. Mottershaw, of the 
Sheffield Photo Company, and his family in the death of his second 
son, Mr. J. A. Mottershaw, who was only twenty-one years of age, 


and who passed away after suffering very severely during the last 
couple of months, 

Tue Cardiff Windsor Amateur Photographic Exhibition, the entries 
for which close on Sunday next (we thought we had heard of a 
Welsh revival !), includes a number of open classes. One is for photo- 
graphic postcards, and in others prizes are offered by several of the 
large firms in the trade. 


Tur 1905 Kodak Competition.—The full text of the competition 


announced last week has now been published by Kodak, 
Ltd., and is obtainable from 657-61, Clerkenwell Road, Lon- 
don, E.C. There will be three open classes, and three 


for novices, ie., for those who have never been awarded a 
prize in a photographic competition. Prizes vary from £30 to £1, 
and are distributed so that the total £400 will be divided amongst 
Among the regulations of the compe- 
tition are the following :—AIl pictures sent in to the competition 
must be from negatives made with a Kodak on Kodak N.C. Film, and 
must be printed or enlarged on one of the following printing papers : 
Solio, Self-toning Solio, Kodak C.C. Paper, Self-toning Aristo, Kodak 
Platinum Paper, Dekko, or one of the brands of Kodak Bromide 
papers. Prints only are to be sent in; not negatives. Prints must 
be mounted but not framed. The title of the picture, with the 
name and address of the competitor, class entered for, and the name 
of the printing paper used for the pictures, must 


eighty of the competitors. 


e legibly written 
on the back of the mount. The film must have been exposed by 
the competitor, but it is not necessary that competitors finish their 
own pictures. 
in a class. 


No competitor will be awarded more than one prize 


Not more than one prize will be awarded to prints from 
one negative, Contact prints from the same negative cannot be 
entered in ‘two classes. All competing prints are to become the 
property of the Hastman Kodak Company, except the non-winning 
enlargements (Class “C”), which will be returned at owner's risk 
and expense upon request. ‘The negatives from which the prize- 
winning prints and enlargements are made to become the property 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. Entries for this competition will 
be received up to the last day of September, 1905, and should be 
addressed “Kodak Competition Department,’ Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, 
Clerkenwell. Road, London, E. Continental exhibitors can 
arrange to have their prints forwarded direct and free of charge 


from any of our foreign branches. 


Detailed information on this point 
may be hod by addressing Kodak, Limited, at the above address. 


Correspondence. 


* * Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
z notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


of the writers are given, a 
* * We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
* 


correspondents. 
——_+—_—_ 


POSTCARDS AND COPYRIGHT IN GERMANY. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Referring to article “ Week in History,’ : : 
page 4 of January 6 issue, and paragraph headed ce Piracy, 
a case was fought, some little time back in the Cena Courts, under 
the auspices of the Photographic Copyright Union, on behalf of a 
‘member whose copyright photographs had been reproduced) on 
postcards in Germany, with the result that the case was decided 
acainst them in the first Court, and although an appeal to the Higher 
Court was made against this decision, the case was lost on the 
crounds that a postcard was a “ manufactured article.’—Yours 
é Henry Gower, Secretary. 
Photographic Copyright Union. 


Fy 


appearing on 


faithfully, 


London, January 9, 1905. 

THE WEEK IN HISTORY. 
To the Editcrs. 

Gentlemen,—I am very surprised that among the anniversaries 
recorded by “Historicus,” in the “B. J.” for the 13th inst., no mention 
is made of the first publication of the Daguerreotype process which, 
falls in the present week. Such a fundamental occasion as this ought 
surely not to have been overlooked by a writer, and it is inexcusable 
in ae who claims even a superficial acquaintance with the past history 
of photography. I would ask “Historicus” to turn to the article 
on “Photogenic Drawings,” in the “Penny Encyclopedia,” published 
by Charles Knight in 1840, in which appears the following :—“Such 
apparatus is named after its inventor, the Daguerreotype, and the 
process itself, either photogeny, photography, or heliography (sun 
drawing). The invention was first’ formally communicated to the 
public by M. Arago, who read an account of the Daguerreotype before 
the Academy of Sciences, January 17, 1839. From that moment 
Daguerre (who was afterwards rewarded a pension by the Govern- 
ment) and his invention engrossed general attention.” The notes 
by “Historicus” promise to interest a number who, like myself, do 
not limit their interest to the present day; but a gross omission, such 
as the one I point out, is calculated to irritate the reader.—Yours 
truly, F. J. T. 

January 14, 1905. 

[Our correspondent is asked to moderate his anger until he has read 
the paragraph in “The Week in History” on another page, in which 
reply is made to him.—Eps. B. J. P.] 


FOX TALBOT AND DEVELOPMENT. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your note, headed “Anniversaries,” in last week’s 
Journal, states that Fox Talbot “borrowed the idea of development 
from Daguerre, and possibly also, as there is evidence to show, from 
the Rey. J. B. Reade.” In the case of Daguerre was not the deyelop- 
ment of the latent image an accidental “discovery” ? The silver plate 
was not purposely exposed to the fumes of mercury, and in Talbot's 
case the use of a solution of nut-galls was also accidental if the pub- 
lished statement to that effect is correct. 

I shall feel obliged if you will state what the evidence of Talbot’s 
“borrowing” is. It is true that in 1837 Reade used gallic acid to 
develop megatives, but in his own words the discovery of “the master 
fact that ‘the latent image which had been developed was the basis 
of photographic manipulation,” was due to Talbot, and to him only. 
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In 1892 I was at some trouble to obtain the facts of this case, and 
if those facts are not as I have stated I shall be glad to receive 
correction.—Yours truly, A. BRorHers. 

Handforth, Cheshire. 

[We have often seen it stated that Daguerre’s discovery of develop- 
ment was accidental, but on what grounds the statement is made we 
do not know. Our comment on the idea being borrowed by Talbot 
from Daguerre is based on the comments made by Talbot immediately 
after the publication of Daguerreotype. Speaking at the British 
Association at Birmingham, on August 24—Daguerre’s process had 
een August 20—Talbot is reported, in “The 
Atheneum” (of August 31) to haye said that “He had considered the 


published on 
possibility of applying a silver plate thus combined with iodine 
sto the purpose of photogenic drawing, but he had laid it aside as in- 
sufficient for that purpose, on account of its sensitiveness appearing 
to be much inferior to that of paper spread with chloride of silver, 
Now, 
hhowever, M. Daguerre has disclosed the remarkable fact that this 
feeble impression can be increased, brought out and strengthened, at 


and therefore in an equal time it takes a feebler impression. 


a subsequent time, by exposing the plate to the vapour of mercury.” 
Again, in the action of Talbot y. Laroche, which took place in 
1854, Talbot admitted in Court that “he first became acquainted with 
Mr. Reade’s experiments when he published them in 1847, but he 
had heard a vague account in 1840 while speaking to a scientific 
friend. He thought that friend was Mr. What 
occurred was this: He was talking with his friend concerning photo- 
Mr. 
Ross said that Mr. Reade had recommended infusion of galls.” Report 
“The Photographic Journal,” December 21, 1854. As 
Mr. Brothers says, Reade, on the other hand (according to the same 
zeport), “had on one occasion been called away, and at that time 
a piece of paper had only 


Ross, an optician. 
graphic drawings and the means of making them more rapidly. 


of the case in 


been a short time under the action of light, 


‘but when he came back he found an image upon it. This, however, 
did not give him the idea of a latent image, and he had not the 
slightest notion of it until he The 
‘Chief Justice: He was accidentally developing without knowing it 


had learned it from Mr. ‘Talbot. 


by using gallic acid.’ 
It may be assumed, we think, 
idea of development 


from these pieces of evidence that the 
Talbot from Daguerre, that a 
which he published in 


came to and 
stepping-stone to the development process, 
1841, and in which he used gallic acid, was the account he had heard 


of Reade’s use of gallic acid.—Eps. B. J. P.] 


ABOLITION OF THE R.P.S. MEDAL. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The announcement that the Council of the Roya 
Photographic Society have decided that no medal shall be offered in 
the Pictorial Section of the Exhibition to be held in 1905 must come 
somewhat as a shock to the ardent the 
country, who, be they amateur or professional, have long regarded 
this coveted award as the ultima Thule of their endes 
world of photography. 


photographers all over 


yours in the 


And is not this as it should be? Surely the 
five or six medals (intrinsically worth very little, but in all other 
respects 
by the 


worth a great deal) annually awarded in the Pictorial Section 
premier society should set the hallmark of excellence on the 
work of the recipients. 


Of course, the inevitable quibbler is always 
ready to hand every year to belittle the work of the judges and 
«quarrel with the awards, but do we not find this individual in every 
phase of competitive endeayour where the awards to the many are 
Does he not attack the 


umpire at the cricket match and the referee at football, even though 


regulated by the decision of one or two? 


in many cases he himself has had a hand in choosing the arbiter? 


In the present case, let it not be overlooked that the judges at the 


R.P.S, Exhibition are chosen by the members themselves, and the 


membership is composed of nearly one thousand interested photo- 
graphers. Surely this is sufficient justification of the choice of 
judges, while a little investigation and thought will show that rather 
than sneer at the judges’ awards a high tribute should be paid them 
for their perspicacity in distributing the medals to the right ‘exhi- 
bitors, inasmuch as it is to be observed that in nearly every case for 
many years the R.P.S. medals have been awarded to workers who 
have proved themselves worthy of this distinction by the continued 
excellence of their work, displayed—-sometimes for a period extend- 


ing over many years—not only at provincial exhibitions, 
but also at the R.P.S. shows. -I-—nevertheless agree with 
those in favour of the abolition of the medal, in that it 
has been ‘considerably © cheapened by* the» same ~ indi- 


yidual winning the award on several occasions, and, although this 


may point to the continued excellence of that individual’s work—a 


fact doubtless to be proud of—it cannot be denied that much more 


dignity and value would accrue to the award if the winning of it once 


were to be considered the final honour capable of being achieved by 
that particular photographer. 

In any case I think the withdrawal of the R.P.S. medal will prove 
a grave mistake. It has been tried once before, some years ago, 
and it neither increased the number of pictures submitted nor raised 
the standard of the work one iota, and it is significant that it was 


not long before the Council thought fit to revive the custom, as they 


will undoubtedly do in the future.—Yours truly, 

Gosport, Jancary 14, 1905. J. Hanirpay West. 

[Mr. West’s letter opens a topic that is likely to be greatly dis- 
cussed in photographic circles before the advent of the next R.P.S. 
Exhibition. We shall, of course, be pleased to publish the opinions 
of our readers interested in the medal question.—Ens. B.J.P.] 
PRINTING PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have been rather taken aback by the interest caused 
by the birth of my little bantling, as evidenced by the mass of 


A NEW 


correspondence I have received from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
on the subject of my new printing process. I find that my method 
of coating would be powerless to cope with the requirements, and 
I have had to order larger machines. 

Meanwhile, I beg to ask my many correspondents, whilst thanking 
them for their kind and appreciative letters, to bear with me until 
I can reply to their many interesting questions, and get enough paper 


coated._Yours sincerely, Herpert 8, STARNEs. 


AMMONIA IN EMULSIONS: GAEDICKE’S PATENT. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to this patent, I should be glad if any of 
your emulsion-making readers would say whether in their opinion 
any novelty can be claimed for the method described, for personally 
I know that this method has been used in several works for some 
years. 

It is a very common practice to ripen slow emulsions after washing 
by digestion with ammonia, soda, and other alkalies, and although 
some firms may send such alkaline emulsions direct to the coating 
machine, it has been my practice for many years to neutralise the 
free alkali before coating. This was done, not for the purpose of 
obtaining the many adyantages mentioned in Gaedicke’s patent, but 
simply because it is impossible to introduce chrome alum into an 
alkaline emulsion without producing fatal defects in the plates. 
Other emulsion makers have adopted the same method of working, 
and I do not know who first used this process. 

This patent is of the same nature, so far as originality is concerned, 


as that which was taken out for the matting of emulsions by the 


addition of starch, 
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With regard to the ammonia remaining in the film, if the emulsion 
is not washed or neutralised after digestion, I should like to point 
out that I have coated such emulsions very often, but never found 
that the dried film had ‘an alkaline reaction; on the coutrary, the 
film' was always acid to litmus paper. ‘The explanation of this is 
probably that acid products are formed during the drying which 
more than neutralises the trace of ammonia remaining in the film, 
so! thatthe ammonia exists in combination with an organic acid.— 
Yours faithfully, C. F. 8. Rorawext, F.C.8. 

Mobberley; Cheshire. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, unclud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprtors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 

_ WC.” Inattention wo this ensures delay. 


*4* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & COMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

—S gs 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

G. H. Stainer, 2, North Parade, Taunton. 
Askwith. a 2 

A. Webster, Barnack, Stamford. Photograph of Ufington House Fire. Three 
Photographs of Ruins of the same. 

J. Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, E. Photograph of Louise Michel. 

H. De Witt. “Balmain,” Keymer, Sussex. Photoyraph of a Little Boy Feeding 
a Pig from a Bottle. 

Barker's Photo Works, Albert Hall, Windermere. 
Noble at Calgarth Hall, Windermere. 


and Major Noble at same place. ¥ 
E. M. Dickins, 7, Cambridge Avenue, Lincoln. Zwo Photographs of H. B. Dickins 


Three Photographs of the Ven. W. H. 


Photograph of Major and Mrs. 


PouriicNy Lexses.—We are informed by a correspondent that Pulligny. 
lenses can be obtained from M. H. Calmels, 150, Boulevard du 
Montparnasse, Paris, XTV. 

Rees and Co.—Address, Harp Alley, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C. It is against our rule to reply to inquiries by post. 

D. (Gloucester).—The only registrations published are those made 
through our publishers. 

P. L. snp Co.—We do not know the firm. Your best course is to 
address an inquiry to the local police. It is best in such 
transactions to make use of the deposit system, by which adver- 
tisers in our columns are able to protect themselves. 

Booxs on Stupio WorK.—Would you kindly tell me if there are any 
books published on posing, both groups and single figures, and 
also on lighting sitters in the studio. I shall be pleased to 
see an answer in your paper if you can manage it.—OPERATOR. 

If you will turn to the reply to “C. C.,” on page 39 of last 
week’s issue of the British JourNAL or PHoToGRAPHY, you 
will see that your question is answered. . 


PostrivE Firms.—I wish to make transparencies on ordinary “films” 
for stereo pictures, but I know of no films which are coated 
with “lantern” emulsion. How should I proceed to make 
contact transparencies with any ordinary “ film ” as to developer 
and exposure, etc. ?—Sunpooqu. 

Probably any firm making stiff celluloid films would coat some 

with lantern emulsion, but they can be obtained from Fitch 

and Co., Seldon House, Fulwood’s Rents, High Holborn, W.C. 
Apurot.—In replying to a correspondent in last Friday’s journal, 


you mention adurol as the developer which you prefer for 


Photograph of Maj.-Gen. Baden-Pouell | 


bromide paper. I should be much obliged if you would give 
what you have found a suitable formula.—C. EH. PF. N. 

The developer we always use is:—Sodium sulphite, 4 oz. ; 
potassium carbonate, 3 oz.; distilled water, 10 oz. Dissolve 
the carbonate first, then add the sulphite and stir till dissolved, 
and add adurol, 4 oz. For use; dilute one part with seven 
parts of water, and add 4 grain of potassium bromide to the 
ounce, though this last is not really necessary. 

EquivaLent Wercurs.—Red tones on “C.C. matt paper,” p. 29, 
B.J.P. for January 13. Will you kindly give me the formula 
in grains and ounc2s?—T. JoNEs, 

It is very easy always to convert the metric measures into 
the English ones if the grammes are reckoned as grains and 

as minims. 


the cubic centimétres Stil, the formula would 


read :— 
Prepared chalk we = OZ. 
Water 20 oz. 


... 96 minims. 


Chloride of gold (1 per cent. solution).. 

Ozoryrr.—Can you tell me whether the ozotype process is difficult, 

and what are its essential features, and can the material be 
obtained commercially 7—W. B. 

The ozotype process is not a difficult one, and may be briefly 
described as follows: A well-sized paper is sensitised with 
bichromate of potash and a manganese salt, dried and exposed 
under a negative, when, of course, a visible image is obtained ; 
this is then washed in water and dried, and is then soaked in 
a special bath with a piece of “pigment plaster” or special 
carbon tissue, and then squeegeed together, The print is then 
developed in the ordinary way, and the image is found to be 
transferred to the unexposed carbon tissue. 
be obtained from the Ozotype Company, Kenush Town, N.W. 

Instruction Iv Cottorypr.—Would you kindly give me information 


The materials car 


on the following subjects?:—(1) Are there any evening classes 
in London where collotype printing is taught? If so, could you 
give me any particulars regarding them? (2) What is the 
average wage of an improver to collotype printing? I would 
like to know the wage for one who has had five and a half 
years’ experience in collotype printing.—Typo (Leeds). 

(1) The London County Council School of Photo-Engraving 
and Lithography, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., and the Photo- 
graphic School, Regent Street Polytechnic, London, W. Write 
(2) We believe 


an average wage for an improver-printer (i.e., a machine 


to the Principals for prospectuses and fees. 


minder) is from 30s. to £2 a week. 


NOTIGE. 


A number of “ Answers to Correspondents” are crowded out of this 
issue, and will appear next week. 


* * NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the text portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Bold | While we hold strongly the view that 
Advertisement. ihe best advertisement a photographer 
can display is a high standard of work, we would not, 
therefore, discourage the practice of organised publicity. 
‘Photographers’ advertisements, whether in the press or 
on the hoardings, are too often wanting in the qualities 
which make them read and remembered. A vein of 
humour is the making of many an advertisement, and a 
hint may be taken fiom a photographer in an American 
city who displays from his establishment the legend, “Time 


is flying. You will never be so good looking again. Come 
in and be taken now.” 
In Memoriam. The phlegmatic temperament of the 


Anglo-Saxon does not make for hero-worship, and it will 
probably be many a long day before a photographie society 
in this country follows the example of the Deutsche Photo- 
graphen-Verein, which has just fixed a memorial tablet on 
the house in Nordhausen, where formerly resided Ludwig 
Belitski, an honorary member of the association, whose 
death took place about two years ago. Indeed, if we are 
not mistaken, the only two memorials to British photo- 
graphers are the Traill-Taylor Lectureship in honour of a 
former Editor of this journal, and the extension of the 
chancel of Lacock Church, in Wiltshire, which was under- 
taken some time ago as a memorial to Fox Talbot. 


iS) 


* if * 
Action of A note recently published in the 
Light on “Journal” of the Berlin Chemical 
oR Society may prove to have some applica- 
Solutions. yy Yy prove ave § pplic 


tion in the employment of uranium salts 
as the sensitive materials in photographic printing pro- 


Prick Tworencs. 


cesses, According to A. Bach, uranium actetate in solution is 
not reduced on exposure to sunlight unless carbon dioxide 
is present. In the absence of carbon dioxide, or if the 
gas is led through the solution in the dark, the reduction 
to uranous and uranic hydroxides was found not to take 
place, in opposition to the experience of Euler, who had 
noted the reduction both in the presence and absence of 
carbon dioxide. Herr Bach takes the view that impurities 
in one or other of the uranium salts may account for these 


contradictory results. 


* * * 


Photography We read that, 
and Public 
Characters. 


before leaving Sydney, 
Paderewski ordered 10,000 large panel- 
size portraits of himself for sale and 
distribution during his American tour. This is a large 
order to give for one’s own portrait, but doubtless it will 
prove remunerative from an advertising point of view. 
Some two or three decades ago, more than one photographic 
firm made reputations by the publication of the portraits: 
of actresses as well as reaped a good harvest by the sale 
of the pictures. This class of business of late years, so 
ar as the sale of the pictures is concerned, has been con- 
siderably discounted by the portraits that appear in the 
illustrated papers which are printed from high-class 
process blocks. It has justly been said that in years gone 
by some photographers’ reputations were largely made by 
he theatrical profession. It now would almost appear 
shat conditions are reversed, and that the reputations of 
not a few artistes, particularly of the “variety” stage, are 
argely due to photography, aided by retouching. The 
circulation of the portraits in the “ illustrateds,” and the 
exhibition of them in the shop windows, serving as an 
excellent advertisement. If one with the reputation of 
Paderewski finds it worth his while to order such a large 
number of his portraits as above stated, supposing the 
report to be correct, by way of advertising himself, one may 
fairly assume that the large circulation of minor celebrities” 
portraits would be highly beneficial to them. 


* 


* * 


Bank Note A case of the forgery of Bank of Eng- 
Forgeries. land notes is now engaging the attention 
of the police authorities. In this instance it appears that 
photography has played no part. In most previous cases 
it has, or it has been alleged that it has. At first sight 
it would appear to be a very simple matter by photo- 
mechanical methods to produce spurious bank notes that 
would defy detection. But the thing is not so easy as it 
seems, as evidenced by the comparatively few attempts 
there have been to forge the notes. The main things 
the Bank authorities rely upon is the simplicity of the 
design and the water-mark of the paper. In some coun- 
tries the engraving is of a very intricate character, and 
not easy of imitation. In Russia, colour-printing is now 


/ support it received from those for whose 


Committee took the matter into serious consideration. 
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adopted. But one would think that photography is now 
‘quite equal to these cases,-and the spuriousness of the 
notes, even if the results were somewhat crude, and easily 
detected by experts, would not be so readily noticed 
by the general public, on whom they were foisted as 
plainer ones, particularly if they had not genuine notes at 
hand with which to compare them. It is difficult to carry 
in the mind the intricacies of a fine design, or the exact 
tint of any particular colour. With the simplicity of the 
design, and the water-mark, of the Bank of England note 
a spurious one is more easily detected by the general 
public than would be one with a more intricate design, 
particularly if colour were added to it. This, we believe, 
is why the Bank authorities have so long adhered to the 
present simple style of note. 


* * * 
Photographers’During the past few months there has 
“Benefit been considerable correspondence in our 
association. 


columns as to whether it is desirable to 
form a benevolent association amongst photographers: 


-and, if so, how is it to be done, and who are the proper 


ones to take it up? Of the desirability of such an institu 
tion there is no question, provided it was founded on a 
firm basis, and it received the active and pecuniary sup- 
port of those it was intended to benefit in time of need. 
Various suggestions have been made as to who are the 
proper ones to take the matter in hand, and amongst 
others the Professional Photographers’ Association was 
uamed. This Association which numbers some five or six 
hundred members, is a very representative body, and the 
At 
their last meeting, the result of the plebiscite of the mem 
bers as to the suggestion to form a benevolent society, the 
Assistant Secretary reported that he had received but 
hhirty-two replies, seventeen. in the affirmative, with 
promises in the aggregate of about £13, the remaining 
fifteen being in the negative (see page 54 of our last 
issue). The response may reasonably be taken as indica- 
ive of the attitude of the profession towards the forma- 
ion of a photographers’ ‘benevolent society. It is quite 
possible that the fifteen members who replied in the nega 
ive, and possibly some who did not reply at all, had in 
mind the old Benevolent Association and the scant or non- 
benefit, in time 
of misfortune, it was founded. It is notorious that, 
although the subscription was quite a trifle a year, but 
very few employees subscribed to the fund, though not 
a few applied for assistance when they were overtaken by 
misfortune. 


* * * 


A Neglected 
Branch of 
Business. 


At the last meeting of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association one of the 
members called attention to the large 
business that was being done by stationers and the like 
in pizture postcards, and suggested that photographers 
should keep this trade in their own hands as much as 
possible. This is a thing we have often advocated since 
the picture postcard became firmly established in this 
country. Many of the picture posicards published in 
provincial towns—particularly in small country towns— 
have been copied from local photographers’ views, which 
they have issued of a larger size, and sold at a shilling 
and upwards each. Not unnaturally, the photographer, 
when he finds his work thus reproduced, feels aggrieved, 
but, after all, but a limited amount of sympathy can be 
extended to him, inasmuch as he might have prevented 
piracy, or have recovered substantial damages for it, had 


“he taken the trouble to register the copyright in his work, 
-which he could have done for a trifling sum. 


On the 


| well as by selling them retail themselves. 


other hand, one can have but little regard for stationers 
and others who annex what is—morally, at least—another 
man’s property. It is not all photographers, however, 
who have ignored the picture postcard business, for we 
know that many have done a very remunerative trade with 
chem by supplying them wholesale to the stationers, as 
A photographer 
is in a better position to supply picture cards at a low 
rate than are others, inasmuch as he produces the nega- 
ives, and can print them as bromides at a quick rate 
when he or his assistants have nothing else to do; or, 
ailing that, he can send the negatives to a trade collo- 
ype printer. As a rule, however, unless very large num. 
bers are required, he will find the bromide process the 
more economical, while the results will probably suit the 
public taste the best. 


* * * 
Impure The increased cost of genuine shellac, 
Shellac, as we pointed out some time ago, has 


ed to great adulterations being practised; in fact, to such 
an extent is sophistication done in some cases that the 
shellac becomes totally unsuitable for varnish making. 
This question came up in a paper recently read before the 
American section of the Society of Chemical Industry. 
The author, A. C. Langmuir, refers to the scandalous sub- 


stitution of resin for shellac, the former being 
about one-fifteenth the cost of the latter. Mr. 
Langmuir gives a number of analytical methods 
for the detection and determination of resin. He 


adds two practical tests which may be applied to a 
suspected sample by. those unprovided with the means o 
elaborate analysis. The first of these tests is based on 
the fact that the higher the percentage of resin the more 
bleaching solution of sodium hypochlorite is needed to 
decolorise the sample. An ounce of shellac is dissolve 
in sodium carbonate solution by heat—if there is 10 per 
cent. or more of resin its odour will be recognised—the 
solution allowed to stand for fifteen minutes, and decante 
through a fine sieve. It is cooled to 105 deg. F. and 
solution of sodium hypochlorite of standard (deci-normal) 
strength added until a cream colour is finally obtained. A 
pure shellac will require 150 to 175 c.c.s., but the amoun 
may be as great as 250 or 300 c.c.s., if much resin is pre- 
sent. The sample is tested alongside one of known purity. 
In the second test the red-violet colour characteristic of 
resin is obtained by adding a drop of sulphuric acid to a 
solution of the shellac in acetic anhydride. One gramme 
of the sample is treated with acetic anhydride to obtaix 
the resin in solution by careful warming. The bulk of 
the shellac is filtered off as a gelatinous mass. To the 
filtered liquid in a testtube a couple of drops of strong 
sulphuric acid are added. Where the acid meets the 
liquid a coloration is produced, with so small a propor- 
tion of resin as 2 or 3 per cent. 


————_1~»+___ 


PLATINUM TONING. 


Tue use of platinum for the toning of print-out papers 
cannot be said to have obtained the wide vogue prophesied 
for it at its inception. Like many another process, it 
suffered from the over-sanguine views of its supporters. 
It has been argued that a print toned with platinum must 
possess a high degree of permanency, a claim, it need 
hardly be said, which rests on a basis almost as unsub- 
stantial as the still wilder. statements to the effect that a 
platinotype print—because it consists of the noble metal 
—can be “toned” by various chemical mixtures without 
prejudice to its lasting character. In point of fact, the 
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toning with platinum of a printed-out image on collodion 
emulsion involves conditions which are in the direction of 
impermanency of the prints and this statement is still 
more applicable to the case of a gelatine print-out paper. 
4 may be well to refer to one or two of the points wherein 
platinum toning chiefly differs from gold, in the hope that 
photographers will perceive the necessity of precautionary 
measures. Like gold chloride, the active toning agent 
potassium chloroplatinite, enters into reaction with soluble 
salts of silver—e.g., with the silver nitrate or silver 
citrate which are more or less completely removed from 
the print in the washing before toning. But, whereas gold 
chloride, like other chlorides, produces silver chloride, 
which is practically harmless, the chloroplatinite forms 
silver chloroplatinite, and this is a compound which will 
give rise to yellow stain if formed’in the film even in 
minute quantities during, or after, toning. The access of 
actinic light to the prints during this operation is a pre- 
disposing cause of discoloration, and on this’ account 
greater care is necessary with platinum than with gold. 
A procedure often recommended in platinum toning is 
to immerse the prints without washing in a weak solution 
of common salt, a treatment which is advisable for the 
reason that it converts the whole of the soluble silver 
‘compounds into chloride of silver, and thus leaves the 
print in a state in which it cannot form silver chloro- 
platinite when it comes into the toning bath. 
Then the platinum toning bath is acid, and that fact 
‘exposes the process to irregularities in two ways. In the 
first place, the speed of toning increases with the acidity 
of the bath, and if prints carry into a bath any consider- 
able proportion of the free acid which many of them 
‘contain the speed of toning will be increased. That would 
not matter were the course of toning readily discernible, 
but in platinum toning it is rarely possible to watch the 
toning action, and it is necessary to give a fixed time in 
a bath of known composition. For this reason it is 
advisable to obtain the prints in’a uniform state as regards 
acidity before they enter the toning bath, for which pur- 
pose a preliminary treatment in a solution containing 
salt and bicarbonate of soda is prescribed. The salt con- 
verts the soluble silver compounds into chloride of silver, 
and the bicarbonate neutralises any free acid. The second 
precaution which the acid toning bath renders necessary 
concerns the subsequent fixing. No traces even of acid 
must be carried by the prints into a plain fixing bath of 
hypo. If they are we have at once the proper conditions 
for decomposed hypo and decomposed hyposulphite of 
silver with their after effects in the form of yellowing of 
the prints. Hence steps must be taken, either in the 


shape of an intermediate alkaline bath or by the com- | 


position of the fixing bath, to guard against this acidifica- 
tion. 


There is no difficulty in observing these conditions in 
the toning operations, but they represent additional pre- 
cautions, and hence explain the comparatively slight 
extent to which platinum toning has come into use. If a 
neutral or alkaline bath could be found one great objec- 
tion to the process would be removed, but though baths 
of this character have been put forward their toning action 
is extremely slow; in fact, no toning whatever takes place 
with some papers. Potassium oxalate and potassium 
chloroplatinite formed a bath of this kind some years ago, 
but it gave only warm brown tones on the paper for which 
it was intended, and was destitute of toning action on 
many other brands. An acid or acid salé appears to be 


a necessary auxiliary to the platinum toning of gelatine 
and collodion papers, but it is well to avoid the stronger 
acids, such as nitric and hydrochloric, and to choose in 
Professor 


preference a weaker mineral or organic acid. 


Namias, after the examination of a number of platinum 
baths differing only in the acid used, concluded that 
oxalic acid was the least open to objection, and that phos- 
phoric acid, often used to acidify the platinum bath, was to 
be avoided. But our experience and advice are that the 
formula is less important than the way it is used, and that 
complaints of the platinum bath are due to neglect of 
recognising the differences in manipulation which it 
requires. 


FROZEN WATER PIPES. 


Tue recent frosts have caused serious inconvenience in 
the shape of frozen water pipes to many photographers. 
In nearly every case the trouble might have been avoided 
had a few timely precautions been taken. Serious as is 
the inconvenience of a frozen water supply, a still more 
serious one may follow when a thaw sets in, and burst 
pipes make themselves manifest. This latter may usually 
also be avoided by a timely precaution. If, when the 
pipes are found to be frozen, they are carefully examined 
throughout their length, the fracture will be discovered 
by a bulge in the pipe and ice protruding through it. 
Then the aid of the plumber should be sought at once. 
While the frost lasts there is little difficulty in obtaining 
she services of a plumber, but when a general thaw occurs 
it is not such an easy matter, and much damage’ may 
e caused by the escaping water. If the above precaution 
be neglected, and the burst is only found out by the 
escaping water, the supply should be cut off by plugging 
he outlet pipe from the cistern. If this cannot be readily 
done, the next best thing is to batter up the pipe with 
a hammer, a few inches in front of the fracture. This 
expedient will make a little more work for the plumber, 
ut the cost of that, when the burst is in the house, is 
well saved by the avoidance of flooded premises, damaged 
carpets, furniture, and the like, to say nothing of saturated 
walls that may, possibly, take months to dry. If in a 
case such as that just cited, the supply of water can be 
cut off, the pipe may be temporarily repaired by the photo- 
grapher himself, and still be useable. Here is the method. 
First the pipes should be pulled well away from the 
wall; then, with a couple of hammers, using one as an 
anvil, the fracture is closed as neatly as possible. Next, 
a plaster, spread on linen, of equal parts of white lead 
and putty, is applied, and bound tightly round several 
times with strong broad tape. A repair thus made, if well 
done, will last for many months without leakage. An old 
aphorism runs, “Prevention is better than cure,” and 
severe as has been the weather we have had, still more 
severe may follow, and it will not be too late for those 
who, up to the present, have suffered no inconvenience 
to adopt precautions against the trouble it may bring. 
One good precaution is to leave the water just dribbling 
at all the taps, particularly at nights. This the water 
companies will object to, if they are aware of it, and if 
the water is paid for by meter it adds slightly to the 
water bill. All outside or much exposed pipes should be 
protected by binding them round with hay or straw bands. 
A thick hair felt is now supplied by most ironmongers, 
specially made for the protection of water pipes against 
frost, and it is very cheap and is excellent for the pur- 
pose. When the main supply pipes are laid near the 
surface of the ground, as they frequently are, they may 
possibly freeze during a long and severe frost. The best 
way of protecting them is by spreading over the ground 
above them six inches or so of good stable manure. Ex- 
ceedingly simple precautions, if taken in time, will avoid 
the inconvenience and discomfort of frozen water Pipes, 
but they are too often neglected until too late. 
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THE FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER. 


Iy continuation of the previous article on this subject (THE 
British Jouryan or Puorocrapuy, January 20), it will be 
well to refer to a paper contributed to a recent issue of 
“Das Atelier,” by W. Schmidt, in which is examined the effect 
on efficiency and rapidity, when the focal-plane shutter is 
worked, not in its normal position, closely adjacent to the 
plate, but in a plane considerably nearer the lens. he case 
is one of practical importance, inasmuch as it may arise when 
a back extension is employed with a focal-plane camera. It 
remains to be seen how far the calculations as to speed and 
exposure under these conditions are borne out in actual work, 
but the notes of Herr Schmidt should appeal to users of focal- 
plane shutters as drawing attention to factors which are largely 
disregarded. Calling the time occupied by the slit in traversing 
the whole plate the “absolute rapidity,” and the time during 
which the slit moves through a distance equal to its own 
breadth the “relative rapidity,” the relation of the shutter 
when in its normal position close to the plate is shown in 
Fig. 1. Rays enter the camera in all directions through the 
diaphragm aperture b. They are limited by the diaphragm and 
by the slit. The latter is never in the ideal position of contact 
with the plate, but often .5 cm. away from it. For this reason 
ne area B C, which receives the full action of the rays from 
the diaphragm, is bordered on either side by the bands A B 
and C D, in which the light action falls off, this falling off 
lepending on the diameter of the stop, the breadth of the 
slit, and the distance of the curtain from the plate. The action 
does take place to an extent sufficient to affect the efficiency 
of the shutter in practical work. 
Distortion. 
This commonly alleged defect of the focal-plane shutter is 
viewed more seriously by Herr Schmidt, who points the example 
of an exposure made from a train in rapid motion. If the slit 
of the shutter travels from top to bottom of the plate, the 
image will be sharp in all parts, but vertical lines will 
be rendered as leaning forwards, as the upper parts of the 
plate are exposed before the lower ones. The tilting of the 
vertical lines from this cause will increase with the rate of 
movement of the camera past them, assuming that the exposure 
is rapid enough to give a sharp image. Reference is made to 
the camera of Curt Bentzin, which employs a square focal-plane 
shutter, the position of which can be adjusted so that the slit 
runs parallel with the length of the moving object, its direction 
of movement being either that of the object or, better, the 
opposite. 
The Position of the Shutter when Exposing. 

In the case of a hand-camera it is obvious that ‘any such 
special apparatus is unnecessary, as the camera itself can be 
held in the best position. W. Kilbey, in his “Advanced 
Hand Camera Work,” draws attention to this precaution in the 
use of the focal-plane shutter, and directs that the camera 
should be turned into such a position “that the direction of 
the shutter is contrary to the movement of the image, or, 
in other words, in the same direction ag the subject.” In 
accordance with this‘rule and, presuming that the camera is 
built according to the usual type, with the slit of the shutter 
parallel to the longer edge of the plate, it is recommended by 
Kilbey that the camera be held in its normal position for 
diving or falling objects; upside down for high jumping or 
rising objects; and vertically for subjects which move prac- 
tically at right angles to the axis of the lens. 

The Slit Shutter Removed from the Plate. 

The action of the slit (proceeds Schmidt) is modified if the 
camera be fitted with a rear extension, which sets back the 
plate and leaves the shutter about midway between it and 
the lens. The dotted portion of Fig. 1 shows the altered con- 
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ditions. Pi is the plate at the focus of the lens of approximately 
double focal length. From this it will be seen that the area 
fully illuminated by the diaphragm is contracted to Bi G,, 
and the side bands are as shown by A: Bi and C: D.. To ascer- 


as 


tain the relative rapidity at this double extension, it must. 
first be found how many times the slit must move the distance 
of its own breadth to reach the point whereat no further light 
reaches the surface corresponding to it at the rear position. 
This number multiplied by the relative rapidity of the slit im 
position P gives this rapidity in position P:. In this method, 
which takes account of the total breadth of the area of 
diminished light action, a small error creeps in, as the intensity 
of the light at the time affects the action on these portions. 
In dull weather there may be no action, and so the breadth. 
of the slit must be taken as less than the theoretical, and 
the rapidity becomes slightly greater. 
i Efficiency at Single and Double Extension. 

The relative intensity of illumination at single and double 
focus is not so easily dealt with. In place of the unequally 
illuminated area at the double focus, the equally. illuminated 
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one between B: and C: must be taken as the basis of calcula- 
tion. This area is smaller than the original one, as the 
illuminations vary inversely as the areas, and as in each case 
the illuminated area is a rectangle of the same length, 
calculations can be based on the width of the slit. Benita: 
the conditions can be more clearly expressed by means of an 
example. Let the breadth of the slit be 1 Gina, and that of 
the surface illuminated under the altered conditions 4 cm. 
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‘Then the illuminations of the two surfaces are as 1:4. But 
ithe relative rapidities of the slit are different in the two cases, 
:say 1-120th second in the normal position and 1-40th second 
in the position of double focus. Hence the more weakly 
illuminated area at the double focus is exposed for three times 
as long (1-40 1-120). Thus the plate at the double focus 
receives only three-quarters of the light obtained at the single 
or normal focus. As no exact mathematical treatment of the 
problem can be given, it may be noted by those who are 
-interested in this method of approaching the subject that two 
cases must be distinguished : the first (Fig. 2), in which a cross- 
ing of the rays takes place before they reach the double focus, 
and secondly (Fig. 4), the case in which no crossing occurs. 
In the first case the width of the slit is larger, and in the 
second smaller, than half the diameter of the diaphragm. If 
s = 4 b (Fig. 3), where s is the width of the slit and b the 
diameter of the stop, then the illuminations are the same 
in each case. 


A Table for each Shutter. 


The following table is drawn up on these lines. The relative 
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speed of the slit at its different widths is taken as known, 
being obtained from the table of approximate speeds of the 
‘9 by 12 cm. focal-plane shutter of Carl Zeiss. It should be 


| of a large stop 


noted that these are the speeds at the lowest tension of 
spring ; when working at the full tension they must be doubled. 
The table is arranged so that the widths of slit (in millimetres) 
fall in the left vertical column. The diameters of the dia- 
phragms are given also in millimétres in the top horizontal 
column. By giving this dimension the table holds good for 
all focal lengths, assuming that the shutter is worked at a 
single and double focus. Opposite to each width of slit are 
three lines. The first, one number only, is the relative speed 
of the slit, and applicable to all diameters of stop. The second 
row gives the relative rapidity at the double focus for each 
diameter of stop, and in the third row is the relative illumina- 
tion, taking that at the single focus as 1. 


Use the Table. 

A couple of examples will make the arrangement clearer. 
Working with a slit 20 mm. in width and with a stop of 12 mm. 
diameter, the relative rapidity of the slit is 1-50th second. 
Under 12 mm. in the top column is 1-38th second, the relative 
vapidity at the double focus, and underneath it again the 
er .67, indicating that the plate receives .67 of the light 
1 would reach it were it immediately behind the shutter. 

the plate altogether loses one-third of the light. To 
another example: We wish to work at the double focus 
a speed of 1-125th second. We find this, or the nearest 
number, in the middle columns opposite one or other of the 
slits. It will be found in the two bottom columns, giving us 
the choice of a 5 mm. slit with 6 mm. stop, or 2 mm. slit 
with 12 mm. stop. We shall naturally choose the former, as 
we obtain greater depth of focus and there is not so much 
loss of illumination as in the second case. 
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Alternatives in Practice, 


This last example shows the wide application of a table of 
and how it indicates the best course to pursue 

It may be well, therefore, to offer a few notes 
If the figures which indicate the light 
illuminations be examined, it will be seen that in the three 
lower columns they rise to 1 and then fall again. They. thus 
point out the advisability of working with the slit of width 
half the diameter of the stop. Under these conditions the 
relative rapidities at the single and double focus are in the 
simple ratio of 2 : 1. The table further shows how the 
relative rapidity at the double focus is depressed by the use 
and by broadening the slit. On both of these 
grounds the photographer will most usually choose to obtain 
a certain speed in the way already indicated, as he thereby 
avoids the sacrifice of depth of focus and illumination. On 
these lines, one would use of the bottom row of speeds at the 
double focus only the first three, obtaining the slower ones 
with the wider slit in the row above. Of this latter series 
one would use only the first four, selecting speeds of 1-90th 
and less from the 10 mm. slit. The table also shows that as 
the width of the slit increases the diameter of the stop loses 
its influence on the speed, and that at last the relative speed 
at the double focus is very little less than that at the single 
position of the shutter. 


this kind, 
in practice. 
on it before concluding. 


ee 


A Disrresstye Case.—Walter John Newey, photographer, Lord 
Street, Wolverhampton, pleaded guilty to stealing a watch and 
drayman, Tam- 


chain, value 25s., the property of William Mogg, 
worth, on January 6. Defendant was canvassing for orders, and ap- 
propriated the watch during the temporary absence of the occupant, 
and pledged it with a Tamworth pawnbroker. He was under the 
Mr. J. A. Cotterell, solicitor, Wolver- 
He addressed the Bench 


influence of drink at the time. 
hampton, said defendant was well connected. 
in mitigation of punishment. <A fine 40s., inclusive of costs, was 


imposed. 
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Sulphite in the Developer. 


Lnr everybody who uses a developer recall to mind the boon 
of cleanly working which was brought by Berkeley twenty-four 
years ago to-day. In Tur Brivis Journat or PHorogRraPHy 
for January 27, 1882, appears the paper on “Sulphite of Soda 
in the Developer” read by Mr. Herbert B. Berkeley before the 
(then) Photographic Society of Great Britain. A brief mention 
of sulphite had already appeared in an article on emulsions in 
the “Almanac” for that year, and the addition came as a 
relief from the plague of “yellow sickness” which afflicted 
gelatine negatives developed with pyrogallic acid. Mr. Berkeley 
made up his pyro developer by first dissolving forty parts of 
crystallised sulphite of soda in water, a little short of one 
hundred parts. The solution was then nearly neutralised by 
addition of citric acid, ten parts of pyro added, and the whole 
made up to one hundred parts with water. The intention in 
adding the citric acid, wrote Berkeley, “is to neutralise the 
alkalinity of the sulphite, which, besides being itself an alkaline 
salt, commonly contains carbonate as an impurity, the crystalli- 
sation being very imperfectly carried out. The alkalinity might 
tend to the oxidation of the pyro and cause the solution to 
have less perfect keeping properties. Probably from this 
point of view it is a refinement of no great value. But we 
prefer to consider our pyro to be neutral. One slight objection 
to citric acid alone as a preservative of pyro was the necessi y 
of allowing for the amount of citric acid present in each 
developer, and this, of course, varied with the quantity of 
pyro solution used.” 


It is curious to recollect that the predecessor of sulphite 
as an addition to the developer was the “ hydrosulphite,” or 
real “hyposulphite,” which Messieurs Lumiére have recently 
brought forward as a developer. A formula for pyro plus 
hydrosulphite was given in the Journat by L. O. Sammann 
about five years before Berkeley’s paper, and though it was 
noticed as being free from stain, this was not a quality in 
those last days of collodion to bring it into prominence. 


Daguerreotype in Embryo. 


Under the date of January 29, 1832, there is a letter of 
Nicéphore Niépce to Daguerre, an extract from which is notable 
in the voluminous correspondence between the two inventors, 
as it substantiates Daguerre’s claim to be the originator of 
the process which bore his name. Wrote Niépce: “To the 
substances which resemble iodine in their action on silver 
you may add a decoction of thlaspi, vapour of phosphorus, 
and especially sulphides. It is principally to the presence 
of these latter that the results are due... . I am no onger 
using iodine in my experiments, except as a means of. com- 
paring the relative rapidity of my preparations.” Most of 
Niépee’s letters are collected in a book by Victor Fouque, a 
bookseller of Chalon-sur-Saéne, published in 1867. The title 
is “La Vérité sur l’Invention de la Photographie. Nicéphore 


Niépce, sa vie, ses essais, ses travaux, d’apres sa correspondence ° 


et autres documents inédits.” The author’s attitude is strongly 
pro-Niépce, but there seems no reason to doubt the authenti- 
city of the letters which were published in 1867, after having 
Jain in a granary for thirty years 


The Talbotype Process. 


On January 30, 1839, the first intimation (at any length) 
of Fox Talbot’s process of “photogenic drawing” was made 


to the Royal Society. It was a preliminary announcement, 

and gave no particulars of the actual method employed. It 

is somewhat of a reflection on the Royal Society that the 

paper should have been read at all, as descriptions of secret 

processes are not accepted by scientific societies, the Royall 
least of all. In 1828 a very similar kind of note by Niépce on 
his process was offered to the Royal Society and declined; 
but no doubt it was understood that Fox Talbot's paper 
would be followed—as it was—by a disclosure of the process. 

The paper is entitled, “Some Account of the Art of Photo- 
genic Drawing, or the Process by which Natural Objects may 

be made to delineate themselves without the Aid of the 

Artist’s Pencil. By H. F. Talbot, F.R.S.” It does not appear 
in the “Philosophical Transactions,” but is abstracted om 

pages 120, 121 of the “Proceedings.” The paper in full was. 

rinted in “ The Atheneum,” page 114, 1839. Talbot prepared 

the paper immediately on hearing of the discovery of Daguerre 

(see “The Week in History,” January 20), but the work which 

he describes had been done some years before. 


The Letters of Niepce. 


Seventy-eight years ago Nicéphore Niépce was groping among 
she problems of photographically engraved plates and cautiously 
receiving the overtures of M. Daguerre as to a partnership. 
Writing to his friend Lemaitre on February 2, 1827, he asks: 
“Do you know one of the inventors of the Diorama, M. 
Daguerre? This gentleman has been informed—how, I cannot 
say—of the object of my researches. In January last year he 
wrote informing me that for some time past he had been at 
work on the same problem, and asking if I had been more 
fortunate than himself. It appears that he has already 
obtained some astonishing results, and yet I am surprised at 
his inconsequential request for me to tell him if I think it 
possible. I have been extremely reserved and discreet in my 
reply, though I wrote him frankly and courteously in order to 
encourage him to write again. His second letter arrived to-day, 
after a year’s interval of silence, and now he only writes to 
know if I am still here. He asks me to send him a print, as 
he doubts whether it is possible to reproduce shadows entirely 
by this process of engraving, for which reason his own experi- 
ments have been made in another direction, whereby he aims 
at one perfect result instead of a number of copies... . 
Kindly say if you know Daguerre personally, and, if so, what 
your opinion is of him?...I send you five plates. The 
largest is the copy of an engraving of the Virgin, the Infant 
Jesus, and St. Joseph. The other four smaller ones are copies: 
of a portrait and a landscape. These images, as you see, ate 
not in varnish, but are very feebly engraved on the plates 
with acetic acid, no stronger than wood vinegar. The engraving 
is very slight in the case of the landscapes. I believe I have 
met with fair success in the case of the portrait.” 


Replying to Daguerre on this same February 2, Niépce: 
wrote: “TI have received your letter of January 25. I have 
done nothing for the past four months as the weather has: 
been bad, yet I have improved my process of engraving on 
metal, although I cannot accede to your request, as the 
method has not yet given me sufficiently correct copies. I 
regret this course more for myself than for you, since your 
process is quite different, and offers a degree of superiority 
to which engraving cannot approach. This, however, does not: 
prevent me from wishing you every success.” 


Historicvs. 
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PROFESSOR ERNST 


ABBE. 


The Story of Zeiss Lenses and Practical Philanthropy. 


Ix reviewing the work of Professor Ernst Abbe, whose death it was 
our painful duty to record last week, we are conscious of the difficulty 
of refraining from superlatives in speaking of a man who was first 
a great scientific investigator and afterwards became even more dis- 
tinguished for his practical philanthropy. Professor Abbe was born 
at Eisenach, on January 23, 1840, so that had he lived a few days 


longer he would have celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday. His student 


rds established 


days were spent at Jena and Gottingen, and he afte 


physics, and 


himself in the former town as tutor in mathematics, 
astronomy. In 1866 he entered into those relations with Carl Zeiss which 
were to determine the whole course of his 

career. Twenty years previously Zeiss had 
founded a small optical workshop in Jena. 
Microscopes were among his manufactures, 
and, like other opticians of his day, he de- 
signed them by a tentative method of trial 
and error. But he was convinced that he 
could base his designs on scientific principles 
and could work by calculation alone instead 
which 


of by the laborious processes were 


then adopted. He found himself unequal to 
the theoretical part of that task, but in 1866 


he ‘associated himself with Professor Abbe, 


who, in consequence thereof, turned his 
scientific work in the direction of the micro- 
scope. Of Abbe’s researches in microscopy 


it is out of our province to speak at length, 


revolutionary though it were. Its present 
interest for us was the fact that it was the 
beginning of great’ developments in all 
branches of optical industry. 

It was not long before Professor Abbe 


found that for certain lens combinations he 


required entirely new descriptions of gla 
“© For 
on, in 
investigations of combinations of imaginary and non-existent glasses 


“we carried 


years he wrote, 


addition to 


our actual work, 

and discussed the progress which might become possible if the pro- 
ducer of the raw glasses could only be made to take an interest in 
higher optical problems.” A report on the state of microscopic optics 
drawn up by Professor Abbe on the occasion of the exhibition of 
1876 of a loan collection of scientific instruments in London fell into 
the hands of Dr. Otto Schott, of Witten, in Westphalia. Dr. Schott 
was a chemist and established in the glass industry. The force of 
Professor Abbe’s appeal to the glass makers led to his associating 
himself with the work, and in 1881 he commenced at Witten the 
preparation of glasses which Professor Abbe and his assistant, Dr. 


Riedel, at Jena, proceeded to subject to optical examination. This 


THE LATE PROFES 
(Photo. Briéiunlich and Tesch, Jena ) 


first series of tests were on a small experimental scale, and were made 
to determine the relationship between the chemical composition of a 
glass and its optical properties. In two years very promising results 
had been obtained, and the experimental work was then continued 
on a large scale with the aid of monetary grants from the Prussian 
Minister of Education. These further researches led, in the autumn of 
1884, to the establishment of a glass factory, and the “ Glastechnisches 
Laboratorium Schott und Genossen” is now as famous as the Carl 
Zeiss Optical Works, the progress of which it has adyanced as it has 
that of optical factories of all descriptions. The Jena glasses have 
opened new fields, not in photographic lenses only, but in telescopes, 

microscopes, and other optical instruments, 


The story of anastigmat lenses which we 
had oecasion to tell when recently interview- 


ing Dr. Rudolph’s work is one only of the 


immense developments which have followed 
in the train of Professor Abbe's researches. 
Apart from his scientifie work, Professor 
Able led an uneventful life, He lived with- 
in a stone's throw of the Carl Zeiss factory, 


in a small, old-fashioned house, and _ his 
habits were the simplest. Soon after the 
death of Carl Zeiss he became the sole pro- 
prietor of the optical factory, until 1891, 


a character unlike that of any other indus- 


trial undertaking. He resigned all his pro- 


prietary r 
glass factory. 
Carl Zeiss “Stiftung,” or trust—the transla- 
tion is not the happiest one, but it is the best 


confirmed by the Kultus Department of the 
Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, and profit 
sharing was introduced to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
business. The constitution of the “Stiftung,” 
the crown of Professor Abbe’s life, provides a complete system of pen- 
sions, sick benefits, and profit sharing for all those employed under it. 
No profits accrue to individuals. The “ Stiftung” devotes the surplus 
which remains after the payment of the above charges to the endowment 
of Jena University, and the sums which have been granted for this. 
purpose amount, we believe, to more than £100,000. Professor Abbe’s. 
not be more than ten 


sor E. ABBE, 


salary as director of the optical works could 
times the wages of a standard workman, and on his retirement in 
1903 he drew the pension provided by the “Stiftung.” Thus it is 
that the world is poorer by the loss of a man who laid the foundations, 
of a great industry, who saw his work multiplied in a hundred ways, 
and who passed the last years of his life in securing to those who, 
had shared in his labour the rewards of long and patient work. 


Tue Edinburgh Photographic Society has an Art Union in con. 
nection with its annual exhibition. Prizes to the extent of at least 
£11 will be purchased from amongst the pictures exhibited, and that 
irrespective of the Judge’s awards. The winners of prizes shall be 
entitled to select the pictures they wish; but they must do so and 
intimate their choice to the Hon. Secretary on or before the closing 
of the exhibition, after which date the right of choice shall vest in 


the Council. 


Worxman’s Compensation.—A Tunbridge Wells man named George 
Marshall, who for some years had been in the employ of the Photo 
crome Company, Limited, and did artistic work in connection with 
A piece of 
In an 


picture postcards, met with an accident on June 21 last. 
wood fell on his right hand, fracturing one of his fingers. 


action brought by him against his late employers for compensation at 
the Tunbridge Wells County Court, he obtained a verdict for the 
payment by the defendant firm of 4s. a week until further notice. 


when he took a step which gave to the works. 


ts in the optical works and the- 
By this act he created the- 


English equivalent—and in 1896 its laws were: 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE SILVER IMAGE TONED WITH 
VARIOUS METALS. 


In is well known that prints obtained by development may be toned 
with various metallic salts. The only practical processes are the toning 
processes with uranium, iron, and copper. Up to the present the 
‘composition of the images toned with the said salts has not been 
determined, and believing that this question has a certain interest, we 
have analysed the images toned with the salts of uranium, copper, and 
iron, and also compared the results with the most probable hypothesis 
of their action. 

Of the numerous formule for the said toning baths, we have chosen 
the commercial preparations known as “ chromogénes Lumiére,” which 
are mixtures of powders, which can be kept without alteration, and 
which contain the various reagents necessary for toning in the best 
possible conditions. 


The Method of Analysis, 


In our experiments twelve ordinary 13 by 18 cm. negatives obtained 
‘by development on Lumiére’s “ Blue Label” plates were toned. The 
negatives were carefully washed to remove every trave of hypo and 
then submitted for half an hour to the toning bath, in order to obtain 
as complete a conversion as possible of the silver. After toning, the 
plates were washed till the whole of the excess of the reagents was 
removed—that is to say, till tho transparent parts were quite free 
from colour. ‘The film was then remoyed from the glass, again washed, 
till all the soluble salts were removed, and finally dried and incinerated. 
The ashes were lixiviated with water and the potassium estimated 
as potassium chloroplatinate. The residue was dissolved in boiling 
nitric acid and the elements estimated after they were separated. The 
residue, silver chloride, insoluble in nitric acid, was also analysed. 
Finally, the accuracy of this method was confirmed by the estimation 
of the pure ferrocyanides. 


Certain dubious results were controlled by fresh analysis of the 
plate images, toned as described above, and also of metallic silver, 
which was obtained in a very finely divided state by reduction with 
formaldehyde, and left in contact with the toning baths for several 
‘days, and then thoroughly washed to remove the last traces of the 
‘toning bath.* 


The Composition of the Chromogenes. 

The various mixtures which we have called chromogenes contain one 
common constituent, ferricyanide of potassium, which is designed 
to act upon the silver, and to convert it into ferrocyanide ; they further 
contain a metallic salt, which acts on the ferrocyanide, and on which 
the colours of the toned images depends. This salt is ferric citrate for 
iron toning, uranium nitrate for uranium, and cupric chloride for 
copper toning. The two latter toning salts are mixed with an organic 
acid, the purpose of which is to dissolve the silver ferricyanide which 
is formed by the action of an excess of ferricyanide of potassium on 
the soluble silver salt which forms in toning. If the precipitate of 
silver ferricyanide was not dissolved, the whites would suffer. 

The copper toning is mixed with potassium citrate in order to dissolve 
the cupric ferricyanide, which is insoluble in water, and which is formed 
‘by the mixture of the copper salt with the potassium ferricyanide. 
The necessity of using potassium citrate prevents the addition of an 
organic acid, for the cupric ferricyanide would not then dissolve in 
the potassium citrate. For this reason a copper salt, the chloride, 
is used, as its acid cannot form any soluble silver salt, and conse: 
quently no insoluble silver ferricyanide can be formed. 


* The analyses of precipitated silver, which was treated with potassium ferri- 
cyanide as well as with the Chromogenes, proved the interesting fact that only in 
the former case was there complete reaction; in all other cases it was very incom- 
plete, and there were considerable quantities of unconverted silver. 


Analysis of the Toned Images. 

Before the analysis of the toned images was undertaken, we 
estimated the composition of the images which had only been treated 
with potassium ferricyanide, in order to determine whether in this 
operation, which may be considered as the first phase of the threo 
methods of toning, pure silver ferrocyanide or a double ferrocyanide of 
silver and potassium was formed. 

The following results were obtained :— 


Percentage of the 
Metals found in the 


Reckoned as the Formule Below. 
Mixture. 


No.1. No.2. | K,+ Ag =(GN),=Fe| Ag, = (ON), = Fe 
38-43 


Silver ... 79°83 7773: 


7°35 88-52 
Iron ...... 19:22 20-99 19-93 | 11:47 
Potassium 1°38 1:6 = 


65 41-63 | 


These numbers appear to show that the silver is substituted for 
almost the whole of the potassium, and that the image is not formed 
by an estimated definite compound, but is more likely the result of 
an incomplete reaction. 


The product of the reaction of potassium ferricyanide on very finely 
divided silver was also analysed, and this had been left for two days 
in contact with the ferricyanide. 
tained :— 


The following results were ob- 


88.66 per cent. 
10.57 per cent. 
0.16 per cent. 


Potassium 


These numbers are very near those which may be reckoned for 
pure silver ferrocyanide. The reaction is in this case also more com- 
plete than in the presence of gelatine, which serves as the vehicle. 
One may thus assume that silver ferrocyanide is formed. 

Below are the results of the analysis of the images toned according 
to the three methods, and the numbers are reckoned for 100 parts 


of the mixture of the metals. In copper toning, besides the metals 
in the state of ferrocyanide, a considerable residue was found, which 
was insoluble in nitric acid, and which consisted of silver chloride :— 
Tron Toning. Uranium Toning. Copper Toning. 
| 
Tron .. 67°35 21°89 30°99 
Silver 31°89 30:0 36 56+ 
Potassium 0°76 1:22 4°39 
Uranium . | _— 46°89 = 
Copper .... — — 28-04 
' = 
100°0 100°0 100-0 
Conclusions. 
When the numbers thus found are compared with those which 
correspond to the formule of the substances, which can be formed 


in a normal way by the action of the silver ferrocyanide, which is 
formed in the first phase of the toning, on the different metallic salts, 
which are the actual toning agents, there is no agreement. In all cases, 
the numbers found appear to stand between those which correspond 
to two formule; the one, in which the silver is partly substituted 


+ In the image toned with copper, silver chloride was also found, which remained 
insoluble on treating with nitric acid. The weight of the silver contained in the 
silver chloride is somewhat greater than that which was found in the silver fevro- 
cyanide (120:100). No notice is taken of this in the percentage calculation of the 
above given composition of the image. 
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by the metal which causes the toning, and the other in which this 
substitution is complete. 

The small quantity of potassium found in the three kinds of images, 
which is far smaller than would correspond to a formula that would 
give the smallest quantity of this metal, can be considered from an 
incomplete conversion. 

The images toned with uranium thus contain uranium, iron, silver, 
and a small quantity of potassium. Their composition appears to 
correspond to a formula, which lies between the two following :— 


Fe = (CN), < Ga? and 


ZG EES 
Fe = (CN); UO. (CN), = Fe. 


S\U0, U0, 7 


The elements which were found in the images toned with iron are 


iron, silver, and a small quantity of potassium. ‘Lheir composition 


appears to correspond to a formula, which lies between the twa 
following :— 


FeX. an, — Fe 2 
Ag N= FeSS (ON), = Fe 
Ag &== (CN), = Fe 


Fe (CN), = Fe Fea 


Finally, in the images toned with copper were found copper, iron, 
silver, and a small quantity of potassium, and a considerable quantity 
of free silver chloride. 

The result of the analysis permits one to assume, disregarding the 
free silver chloride that its. formula corresponds to one which lies 
between the two following :— 


Ag Ag 
Fe = (CN), — Cu 


Cu Cu 
Cun WES 
Cun (CN), = Fe 


(CN), = Fe and 


A. AnD Ix Lumiern anp A. Sryvewerrz. 


THE PROGRESS OF ORTHOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Kornte, whose name will be readily recognised as the discoverer 
of the isocyanine dyes, which are now so much to the fore, con- 
tributes a useful article to the “Deutscher Camera-Almanach,” of 
which the following is an abstract. 

Every photographer and amateur, who knows anything at all of 
photography, understands what is meant by orthochromatic photo- 
graphy and orthochromatic plates, but it is not every one that rightly 
understands the subject, for some use orthochromatic plates and a 
yellow screen, whilst others see no advantage in the same. The 
real truth lies probably between the two, and it is only actual 
experience that enables one to appreciate the practical results of 
this scientific advance. 


t is well known that, notwithstanding the correctness of the 
drawing and perspective given by photography, it has two great 


faults, the one the exaggerated difference between light and shade, 
and the other that it does not render colours in the same gradation 
or brightness as seen by the human eye. This false rendering of 
colour is particularly noticeable with yellows, or bright reds and 


blues; to our eyes yellows and red appear bright, and blues dark; 
by photography blue is rendered very light and yellow and red 
quite dark, because the gelatino-bromide plate is only sensitive to 
blue and violet and not for red, yellow, and green, 

The Discovery of Orthochromatism. 

In 1873 H. W. Vogel discovered that many dyes possessed the 
property of making silver bromide sensitive to red, yellow, and 
green, or, as it is usually called, “sensitised” for these rays. The 
first observation was made with collodio-bromide of silver, but other 
experimenters soon proved that gelatino-bromide of silver behaved in 
tthe same way, and now a very large number of dyes are known 
which sensitise gelatino-bromide of silver for the different regions 
of the spectrum. All these dyes also stain silver bromide direct, 
in the absence of gelatine, but it is a remarkable fact that not all 
dyes which stain silver bromide also sensitise. Whilst it has not 


yet been satisfactorily explained why only certain dyes possess 
sensitising properties, yet there is a certain connection between the 
absorption spectrum of the dye and the band of sensitiveness. The 
maximum of the sensitising lies at about the same place as the maxi- 
mum absorption band of the dye solution; thus generally sensitisers 
for green and greenish yellow are red, and sensitisers for yellow 
and red are violet or blue. 

The most important sensitisers for green and yellow belong to the 
phthaleins, the best sensitisers for red are the cyanines. To the 


first class belong eosine (tetrabromofiuorescine), di-iodofluorescine, 
and erythrosine (tetraiodofluorescine). The maximum of sensitising 
lies with eosine in the green, and does not reach the Fraunhofer line 
D; with erythrosine the sensitiveness extends to beyond D; di-iodo_. 
fluorescine lies between the two. Erythrosine must be considered 
as the strongest and best sensitiser for practical work. 

The various dyes may be used in one of two ways: they may be 
either added to the emulsion before coating or ordinary dry plates 
may be bathed in very dilute solutions of the dye. The amount of dye 


to be used imust be very minute, too much dye lowers considerably 
the general sensitiveness of the plate, as the deeply-dyed film pre- 
vents the penetration of the light. With all dyes the best résults. 
are obtained by bathing the plates. 


The Yellow Screen. 


If a colour chart is photographed with an erythrosine-bathed plate: 
chrome yellow will appear almost as bright as ultramarine; red, 
on the other hand, appears absolutely black. If it is desired to: 
drive the orthochromatiz action further, and to render yellow con- 
siderably brighter than blue, a yellow colour filter must be used, 
which damps the blue. The action of the colour screen does not seem 
0 be thoroughly understood. If we realise that the so-called ortho- 
chromatic plates are always pre-eminently sensitive to blue, and that 
while on account of the proportion of blue rays in it must always 


exert the strongest photographic action, we shall easily understand 
vhatt by the insertion of a yellow screen, which partially absorbs the: 
lue rays, the exposure must be prolonged in order to obtain the 
same density in the whites. If two exposures are made on ortho- 


chromatic plates, one without a filter, the other with a bright 
yellow filter, and exposes the second twice as long, so that white: 
has equal density in both, the blues will appear much weaker on the 
second plate than.on the first; yellow, on the other hand, will appear 
much the stronger on the second than the first. By the increased’ 


exposure the yellow rays, which are not absorbed by the yellow 
screen, have acted more strongly on the yellow sensitive film. 


It is obvious, therefore, without further explanation that a plate 


which is only slightly sensitive for yellow requires a darker yellow 
screen (and therefore a longer exposure) for correct colour rendering 
than a plate which is strongly sensitive to yellow. 

Commercially as a rule, plates sensitive to greenish yellow, and 
which are usually sensitised with erythrosine, are called “ortho- 
chromatic,” although they are not sensitive to red. Most of these 


plates only give a satisfactory orthochromatic action with a dark: 
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vyellow screen, The idea has been adopted for some plates of placing 
‘the yellow screen in the sensitive film, and the plates thus prepared 


permit of good: colour rendering without a yellow screen. 


The Cyanines. 
We have mentioned above the second group of sensitisers—the 
cyanines. To this class belongs cyanine, a beautiful blue dye, which 
“is an excellent-sensitiser for yellow, orange, and red. Unfortunately 
“this dye does not give reliable results, as the plates sensitised with 
it do not keep, and are prone.to spots and fog. More important and 


more valuable from a practical point of view are 


he violet isocya- 
nines, which are derived from chinaldin, because they not only 
pessess the property of sensitising silver bromide for red, orange, 
‘and yellow, but make it also sensitive to green. The isocyanines 
-combine therefore to some extent the properties of erythrosine with 
those of cyanine. With ethyl red, which was introduced by Pro- 
“fessor Miethe, the nearly complete band of sensitiveness extends 
“from the blue to the orange to just beyond the D line, the band of 
-orthochrome T extends further into the red, and that of pinachrome 
extends even, with a short exposure, to beyond the C line in the red. 
“Practically this means that plates sensitised with pinachrome are 
“much more sensitive to orange and red than orthochrome plates, and 
more so still than ethyl red plates. Pinachrome must be considered 
as the best sensitiser known up to the present. 

With these dyes the bathed plates are considerably more sensitive 
“to colour than those coated with dyed emulsion. 

With the aid of the said isocyanines or of mixture of dyes which 
‘supplement their sensitising properties, plates can be prepared which 
sare sensitive to all the colours of the spectrum, even if not to quite 
‘the same degree, These “panchromatic” plates have also their 
maximum sensitiveness in the blue. “The principal use of such plates 
‘is for colour photography, but théir use is absolutely indispensable 
~when orange and red have to be reproduced ; for such work the inter_ 
position of an orange filter, to damp ‘the blue and green, is always 
-essential. It may be mentioned that up to the present no plate exists 
-which is even approximatély as sensitive for red as for blue. 

The Use of Orthochromatic Plates. 

Very different opinions as to the use of orthochromatic plates 
‘are held generally. Undoubtedly ortho-plates in conjunction 
with a colour filter are useful in innumerable 
‘frequently absolutely essential. I 


cases, and 
does not appear, however, correct 
to the author to recommend the universal use of ortho-plates for all 
“landscape, and especially for mountain work, for it makes the 
photographer think that it is actually impossible to take ordinary 
“landscapes with am ordinary plate. 


When yellow and yellowish 
green tones predominate, as in autumn or spring, or evening scenes, 
the ortho-plate can always be used with advantage, and in por- 
~traiture their use saves much retouching. 
essential in the reproduction of all coloured objects. The frequently. 
described great advantages of the orthochromatic process in the 


taking of summer-green landscapes, of mountain peaks and distance, 
‘the author denies, although he is convinced that this heretical 
“opinion will be frequently disputed. 

As regards landscapes in summer, we ought not to forget that 
odvery kind of plate is very little sensitive to the dark green of 
summer leaves, and further that in a bright light, and much more 
in sunshine, it is the white lght reflected from the leaves much 
more than the green that produces the photographic image. As 
a matter of fact, the author has never succeeded in confirming a 
difference between orthochromatic and ordinary plates for ordinary 
“landscape work. 

It is just the same with mountainous and distant scenery; with 
“these the yellow screen and ortho-plates should work wonders. The 
author certainly believes that many amateurs obtain better results 
with the aid of these two, but the pictures are only better because 


Ortho-plates are abso_utely © 


the true exposure is mostly involuntarily rendered shorter by the 
yellow screen, or, what comes to the same thing, the ortho-plates are 
frequently less sensitive than the ordinary. If the ordinary plate is 
only exposed for a sufficiently short time the cloudless blue sky will 
also appear darker in the print than the snow peaks glistenin'g in the 
sun; and if the sky during the exposure is whitish, so that the moun- 
tain is visually almost impossible to detect, then no orthochromatic 
plate and no yellow screen is of any avail to obtain a difference, 

It may be argued that the use of orthochromatic plates can at 
least do no harm. Opposed to this are the facts that ortho-plates are 
mostly dearer than ordinary, and frequently are inferior as regards 
keeping properties and sensitiveness, though, as we have already 
seen, this last may be an advantage under certain conditions, 
Finally, the exposure is considerably lengthened by the yellow screen 
which must generally be used. 

The photographer will do well to;consider in every case whether 
the use of ortho-plates appears advantageous or not. As a guide 
to this point a few short rules may be useful, which embody what 
we have said. 

When to Use Ortho-Plates. 

1. According to the prevailing method of speaking we differentiate 
The 
only sensitive for yellow and yellow-green; the latter are also sensi. 


between orthochromatic and panchromatic plates. ormer are 
ive to orange and red. 

2. The commercial orthochromatic plates only permit of an abso. 
utely correct colour rendering, as regards yellow and blue, when 
used with a yellow screen of more or less dark shade. 

3. The use of othochromatic plates is above all things necessary 
when the reproduction of yellow and yellow-green is in question. 
For bluish green and dark green the plates, even with a yellow 


screen, are very slightly sensitive, so that for ordinary landscape 
work, further for mountain and distant scenery, the ortho-plates offer 
0 important advantages. 

4. Panchromatic plates are certainly necessary when orange and 
red are to be reproduced, and in this case the use of colour fil-ers 
is absolutely essential. 

5. Bathed plates are always more sensitive than plates dyed in the 
emulsion. 

Formulze for Bathing. 

Always use perfectly clean working plates, and bathe them in the 
dark, keeping the solution continuously on the rock. After bathing, 
the plates should be washed in running or frequently changed water 
for two or three minutes, and dried in a well-ventilated place free 


from dust. 
Erythrosine Bath. 


Water 100 ccm. 
Ammonia ie sae ree bas Lee 2 ccm. 
Erythrosine solution (1 :1,000) 300 .. 6-8 ccm. 
Bathe for 2-3 minutes. 
Pinachrome Bath. 
Water ma 5 ods Bae oe ... 100 ccm. 
Ammonia oe oot wes 200 oo 1 ccm. 
Pinachrome solution (1:1,000 alcohol) an 2 ccm. 


Bathe for 34 minutes. 
Ethyl red and orthochrome plates are prepared in exactly the 
same way as the pinachrome plates. 
eR Ae 
Ar Brentford, on Friday last, Herbert Meek, a photographer, of 
Staines Road, Hounslow, was remanded on his own bail, charged 
with embezzling £2 9s. 7d., and further, with obtaining by false pre- 
tences a camera and stand of the value of £21, the property of Mr. 
Francis Crichton Temple, a son of the late Sir Richard Temple, M.P. 
for the Kingston division of Surrey, and managing director of the 
Phototype Company, Hounslow. 
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A Convenient Reducer. 


D)echanical Doles. 


— 


‘Tun reduction, or “cutting,” or “clearing” of wet plate nega- 
tives is usually done by first bleaching the negative in a 
solution of iodine in potassium iodide, afterwards flowing over 
with weak cyanide of potassium solution, and when reduction. 
is complete, blackening the negative with ammonium sulphide, 
or sodium sulphide. This has the merit of enabling the 
operator to work on a white bleached image; on the other 
hand, since iodine (and iodide of potassium) costs upwards of 
ten shillings a pound, it is an expensive method. Sometimes 
the iodine solution is added to the’ cyanide solution and that 
‘flowed over the plate. This “cuts” without bleaching, and 
-so saves the necessity to subsequently blacken ; but the 
reducer is just as expensive, in fact more so, for the bleaching 
‘method may be performed with the iodine in a dish, used over 
and over again, whereas with the iodine added to the cyanide 
it goes straight down the sink. There is, however, no necessity 
to use iodine at all, as instead of adding iodine to the cyanide, 
a few drops of 10 per cent. solution of erricyanide of potassium 
will do just as well, and the cost of this chemical is only 
about 1s. 6d. per lb. This reducer also does equa ly well for 
dry plates as the common “Farmer’s reducer” of hypo and 
ferricyanide; in fact, it seems to keep much better. The 
cyanide of potassium solution should be very weak; even 
1 per cent. of good 30 per cent. cyanide cake will be found 
fairly energetic. Usually, wet plate operators in process houses 
do not work to definite proportions, but if one takes, say, 4 02. 
of 1 per cent. cyanide of potassium solution, then 4 oz. of 10 per 
cent. ferricyanide of solution will be found to work well. 

Another method of reducing wet plates is to take some of 
the copper bromide intensifying solution, dilute to half strength 
with water, flow over the negative, wash, and afterwards flow 
with weak cyanide solution. This requires careful manipula- 
tion, but it will be found that even a lead-intensified negative 
can be reduced by this means. 


Focussing in Three-colour Work. 


Tt is necessary to focus for three-colour with the filter in 
position, and where liquid filters are used it is usual to 
replace the coloured fluid by lain water for convenience. 
Sometimes, however, it is impossible to get a sharp image under 
these conditions, and this will be found generally to be due 
to the fact that the cold water causes the moisture from the 
atmosphere to condense upon the sides of the glass cell, scatter- 
ing the light coming from the subject, just.as a piece of ground 
glass would do. It may happen, too, that water is spilled 
over the sides of the tank, and the collection of little globules 
distorts the image. The very simple remedy in both cases is 
merely to carefully clean the tan focussing can generally be 
finished before a second condensation of moisture occurs. 


Coilotyre without a Press. 


In the current number of the “Photographisches Wochenblatt,” 
Herr Franz Hofbauer describes a simple process of collotype with 
gelatine dry plates which seems suitable for amateurs. By yellow 
light an ordinary dry plate is immersed in a 3 per cent. solution of 
potassium bichromate or a 4 per cent. solution of ammonium bichro- 


mate; it is then dried in the dark and exposed under a reversed 
negative, well washed in ordinary water, fixed in a 20 per cent. solu_ 
tion of hypo, and again washed and dried. The dry plate is now 
laid in a mixture of equal parts of glycerine and water to which 
5 per cent. of alcohol has been added and allowed to thoroughly soak, 


and again superficially dried. It should now be laid on a soft bed— 


pages, opened in the 


the author recommends a book of about 1,000 


middle—and the plate is inked up with collotype ink, and a sheet of 
damp paper placed on it, and the book shut and placed in a copying 
press. The book is then removed and the paper carefully pulled from 
the plate. It is stated that from fifty to seventy prints can thus be 
made, and perheps more after some experience. This recalls 
Balagny’s old process. 

Enamel Formula. 


In answer to a query received this week as to the best formula for 
the enamel process on copper and zinc, we may state that formu 
for this are almost as numerous as the sands on the sea shore, and 
the best happens to be just the one which suits the operator. The 
following, however, we know to be in use by a good operator :— 


Le Page’s liquid glue 


Hgg albumen ...ecseseeseeeseeeeeseree 
Mix thoroughly, and then add the sensitiser, which is composed of 
Ammonium bichromate 1 oz. 


Water 


To the above quantity of albumen and glue add 


Thromate SOlUtION .....2,-0..csecsecceecarercneveressres 5 024 
AWiiieis _ceesenoonendoodubca pear osnasdasocnados criosonadtnantcada 16 oz 
Ammonium Citrate (..........ccscssesceeeceeea sot eresorers 50 grs 


This may be used for both copper and zinc. 


Transferring Newspaper Drawings. 


‘A method of transferring printed drawings for photographing is of 
occasional service to the photo-engraver, and though the following 
process is not new, it may be worth while to quote it from the “ In- 
land Printer” : —“ Dissolve $ oz. of common yellow soap in 10 oz. of 
hot water. Cut the soap into shavings to dissolve more easily. 
When it is cold, add 2 oz. spirit of turpentine and mix thoroughly. 
Pour this solution into a shallow dish and float the picture you wish 
to transfer on it, face down, on the solution. When the paper has 
taken up ail it will, lay it, face down, upon a blotter to absorb al 
Now, to transfer, lay the damp print face 
board with a piece of thin tracing or 


the surplus moisture 
down on a piece of Bristo 
Maniila paper over it; fasten one side of the print with its cover 
paper securely; then rub the cover paper hard with a burnisher in 
The ink will leave the print and 
go over to the Bristol board wherever the burnisher has passed. The 
danger to be avoided is the shifting of the print during the burnish- 


lines away from the side fastened. 


ing operations, but this will be guarded against with practice.” 


The immense saving of time to printers by the use of carefully 
prepared overlay cannot be overestimated, and Mr. C. W. Harness, 


of Wolverhampton, is supplying to every one who orders a block from 


him an “Alreyo” overlay, which, it is stated by the “Tnland 
Printer,” is to be prepared as. follows:—‘A sheet of very thin and 
transparent celluloid is coated with bichromatised gelatine, exposed 
to light under a negative, and the soluble parts then washed away, 
the whole process being very similar to the carbon process. The 
inventor lays great stress on the value of the transparency, which, 
he claims, enables the pressman to see exactly where to place it upon 
his make-ready. 


<< 


Tur death of Mr. Silas Daniel, photographic chemist and dealer, 
of Swindon, Wilts, took place on January 15. 

Tur death by suicide is announced of Mr. William Fryer, of Terry 
and Fryer, photographers, Worcester. The deceased gentleman re- 
tired to rest on Wednesday night, January 18, apparently in the best 
of health, but was found in the morning suspended by a strap at 


the foot of the bed. 
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Exhibition. 


Sg 
GRANTHAM INDUSTRIAL AND ART EXHIBITION. 


Tur following were the awards in the photographic section (open to 
amateurs in the United Kingdom) of the above exuwwition, the judges 
being Messrs. H. Preston and A. W. Anderson :— 

Class 54.—Landscapes, Seascapes, and Interiors, half-plates and 
under, in sets not exceeding six: 1, Rev. E. T. Clark; 2, Mr. A. W. 


~Walburn; 3, Mr. H. N. Rainbow. 


Class 55.—Landscapes, Seascapes, and Interiors, over half-plate, in 
sets not Sass six (open): 1, Mr. J. E. Latham; 2, Mr. P. T. 
Deakin; 3, Rev. E. T. Clark. 

Class aaa, and Animal Studies, half-plates and under, in 
sets not exceeding six (open): 1, Mr. A. W. Nicholson; 2, Mr. J. 
Smith; 5, Mr. N. 0. E. Meade-King. 

Class 57.—Portrait and Animal Studies, over half-plates, in sets 
not exceeding six (open): Mr. J. Smith. 

Class 58.—Enlargements (open): 1, Mr. R. N. de Pinto; 2, Mr. J. 
Wilmore. \ 
Class 59.—Figure Studies, Plants and Flowers, or Lantern Trans- 
parencies, in sets not exceeding six: 1, Mr. L. C. Wilson and Mr. J. 
Hi. Miller; 2, Mr. H. N. Rainbow. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


January 14 -28.— The Scottish National Salon. Hon. Secre- 
tary, W. A. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


January 20-21. — South Essex Camera Club. 
T. Mitchell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Road, E. 


January 23-28.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 


Hon. Secretary, 


R. T. Simpson, 21, Cheapside, Lancaster. 


January 28-February 12.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grand-Armée, 4 Marseille. 


January 31-February 4.—Cardiff Windsor Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society. Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. Gallon, 37, Hamilton 
Street, Cardiff. 

February 6-11.—Blairgowrie and District Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, Wm. VD. M. Falconer, James Street Cot- 
tage, Blairgowrie. 

February 15-March 15,—International Exhibition Artistic Photo. 
graphs, Vienna. Hon. Secretary, Dr. Reiniger, Camera Club. 
Largerplatz No, 3, Vienna IIL., 3. 

February 16-18.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 

February 21-March 7.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 

February 24-March 4.—Northampton Photographic Society. En- 
tries close February 7; for pictures, February 17. Hon. Secretary, 
E. J. Felce, 83, Adam’s Avenue, Northampton. 

February 25-March 4. — Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 


Street, Birmingham. 


February 25-March 11—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 11; for pictures, February 15. Hon. Secre- 
tary, J. 8. McCulloch, 3a, North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


March 4-11. — South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 


March 7-14. — Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 20-25.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon, 
Secretary, John B. Parnham, 

March 27-April 1.—Leicester and Leicestershine Photographic 
Society. Entries close on March 20, 1905. Secretary, R. Warden 
Harvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 

April.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
Fontane Marose 18, Genoa. 

April 3-15.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secre- 
tary, R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. Direc- 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 52, Berlin, W. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture: 
Postcards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétaire- 
Général du Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 


Secretary, F. G.. 


June.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


ere 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


March 31.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives om 
Ilford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E. 


September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak pro- 
ducts. Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Patent Dews. 


gee 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated im 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between January 

9 and 14, 1905:— 

Suurrurs.—No. 433. “An improved time valve for photographic 
shutters.” H. A. Crabb, 23, Southampton Buildings, Chancery: 
Lane, London, 

Corcur Errecrs.—No. 559. “Improvements in the production off 

A. C. Ponton and W. C.. 
Horne, Rylestone, Bromley Road, Catford, London, 

Trrvops.—No. 561. “ Improvements in tripods and stands, and means: 
of attachment between tripods and stands and cameras, telescopes, 

H, Major, 24, Canholme- 


colour effects on photographic paper.” 


surveying and other instruments.” 
Road, Forest Hill, London. 

Prinzine Frame.—No, 606. “An improved photographic printing. 
frame.” J. G, Pratt, 100, Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

Erasuiient.—No. 628. “Improvements in flashlight apparatus.” 
I. F. Payne, 27, Chancery Lane, London. 

Prorecring PuoroGrapus.—-No. 639. “Means for beautifying and! 
protecting the surfaces of photographs.” F. E. Blaisdall, 22, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 

SryeLe-Picrure SteREoscopy.—No. 706 “An improved stereoscopic 
lens for viewing single pictures stereoscopically.” W. Brierley, 

62, Claylands Road, South Lambeth, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These ee aL are obtainable, price 8d, eich, post free, from the 


ee Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery y Lane, Lontion,. 


Focan-Pranr Swurrer.—Ne. 28.319, 1904. “The patentee claims. 
protection for certain special mechanisms (which cannot be: 
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deseribed here in the absence of the drawings) for obtaining and 
showing the tension of the driving spring in revolutions, the 
width of the aperture between the blinds, and the speed at which 
the shutter is set, the tension width and speed being capable 
of being adjusted and set at will.” OC. E. Pollard, 120, Victoria 
Road, Woodstock, Cape Town. 


irre PREVENTION In CrveMAtToGRAPHY.—No. 1,211, 1904. “ Auto- 


matic mechanism to prevent a fractured film remaining in the 
rays of the projecting light, or being fed further towards it. 
By the closure of an electric circuit, on the film breaking, the 
light is extinguished or a shutter interposed between it and the 
film. The action is as follows:—By the action of two rotary 
sprocket wheels, working in conjunction with an intermittent 
motion between them, a loop of film is made, which is fed forward 
and then automatically taken up by various approved means, 
this action going on continuously. Two pieces of metal, electri- 
cally insulated from one another, are shaped to the loop of film 
above mentioned and fixed concentrically to one another and the 
loop of film, in such a way that, when the machine is working 
normally, the film clears the inner piece of metal, but immediately 
the film breaks, it (that is the loop of film) ceases to be taken 
up, and as the feeding sprocket wheel continues to feed the film 
forward, the loop immediately increases above its normal size 
and instantly presses against the inner piece of metal before 
mentioned, which is so constructed that the slightest pressure 
brings the latter in contact with the outer piece of metal, thus 
closing the electric circuit.” OC. C. Schiller and S. J. Roxblade, 
St. Albans Chambers, 17a, Long Row, Nottingham. 


Mottrete Tissvz ror Corour PHorograpHy.—No. 4,941, 1904. “The 


compound tissue is designed to produce single or double transfer 
prints in colours at one operation from ordinary negatives. The 
tissue consists of layers of pigmented gelatine arranged in the 
order, from back to front of the paper, of blue, yellow, green, 
red, and black; the most transparent being uppermost, and the 
more opaque underneath. This arrangement is recommended for 
landscape negatives, but in order to prevent the blending of the 
colour of adjacent films, other layers of contrasting colours are 
interposed, and the series of films may run as follows, from top 
to bottom:—Blue, greyish pink, yellow, red 
blac 


, green, and 
with a deep red non-actinic film below this to 
prevent the picture adhering to the paper. To form the 


printing surface, the paper or other support has applied to it the 
different gelatine solutions in succession, each layer being allowed 
to set and dry before the next is applied, so that the adjoining 


layers will not mix. In making a printing paper, for instance, 
the strip of paper is carried on rollers and is run successively 
through baths of different coloured gelatine solutions. The 
thicknesses of the layers may be adjusted by varying the speed of 
the paper, and the temperature of the bath. Thus with a quick 
speed of the rollers and a low temperature a thick coating will be 
obtained and vice versa. The colours employed are of the usual 
kind for colouring pigment or carbon papers.” W. Adolf Hesekiel, 
2, Liitzowstrasse, Berlin. 


Sensitive Levco Dyns.—No. 4,994, 1904. “ Protection is claimed for 


(1) the manufacture of sensitive surfaces for photography by apply- 
ing the leuco body from an organic dye in admixture with a com- 
pound containing one or more loosely combined nitro groups. 
(2) The use of a carrier of oxygen to enhance sensitiveness. (3) 
Sensitive surfaces prepared according to (1) and (2). (4) A photo- 
graphic process on these lines; the image being fixed in a solvent 
of the leuco-dye; and (5) and (6), the application of the process 


to three-colour photography. Suitable nitro bodies are the nitro 


acid esters of carbohydrates such as .ne so-called nitro-cellulose, 


nitro-glucose ; also nitrosamines, such as those of methyl-phenyl, 
and diphenyl. The solvents of the leuco bodies, which serve as 
fixing agents, are hydrocarbons of the benzine series, chloroform, 
carbon tetrachloride, and weak organic acids, particularly mono- 
chloracetic acid. The carriers of oxygen mentioned by the paten- 
tees are platinic chloride, aniseed oil, turpentine oil, and quinoline 
and its homologues. By this process leucaniline yields a red 
image, hexamethyl-para-leucaniline, a blue-violet image, the 
leuco-bases of the malachite green series a green to blue image 
and the leuco bodies of fiavaniline, uranine. and the like, yellow 
images. The examples of the process given in the patent need 
not be quoted, as the process has already been described at length 
in THE British JouRNAL oF PHotoGRapHy, October 14, 1904, 
page 886, and October 21, 1904, page 908.” O. Imray, South- 
ampton Buildings, London, acting for Meister, Lucius, and 
Briining, of Hoechst-on-Maine, Germany. 

Srasie HyprosuLpuires.—No. 7,397, 1904. “The method of obtaining 
the solid hydrosulphite—or hyposulphite, as it is termed by 
chemists—consists in heating the hydrosulphite with a liquid which 
is able to take up water. The hydrosulphite is afterwards dried 
in a vacuum oyer sulphuric acid.” J. Y. Johnson, 47, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, for the Radische Anilin und Soda Fabrik, 
Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany. . 

Davticur DrvELopmMenr AND Fixtne.—No. 7,492, 1904. “The 

patented apparatus consists of a chamber of about the shape 

and size of a dark slide. On one side is a ruby window, on the 

other a window of plain glass. This latter is covered by a 

shutter, which is withdrawn after the operator has inserted his 

head in a hood which screens this side of the apparatus.” 0. 

Zwieback and Sydney Hall, 22a, Escherheimer Landstrasse, Frank- 

ort-on-Maine, Germany. 


RorzEer Srmes anp Suurrers.—No. 23,518, 1904. “ Improvements 
on the mechanism of a shutter and roll-holder working in con- 
junction, as described by the present patentee in specification 
No. 4,392, 1902.” F. Pascal, 7, Chemin Montbrilliant Prolongé, 
Lyon-Monplaisir, France. 


+ 


X-rays and Bankruptcy.—In the London Bankruptcy Court last 
week it was stated by an X-ray expert and skin specialist, that his 
business had been crippled by newspaper allusions to the injurious 
effects of X-ray treatment at the hands of certain operators. 


A pHorocRarnic record of the great hoard of Roman coins dis. 
covered at Croydon in 1903 has been made by Mr. G. H. Baldock, 


¥.C.S., who contributes a few notes on his work to the report on the 
ccins by Mr. G. F. ifill, of the British Museum. Mr. Baldock, 
whom we congratulate on this valuable work in the interests of a 
branch of photographic survey, writes:—‘I asked the Croydon 
Council to allow me to do it; this request they cordially granted, 
and placed the whole collection and also a spare room at my dis- 
posal. In this room I spent all my spare time for six weeks, and 
photographed some 250 coins on 50 plates. The object I had in 
view was to represent as many types as possible; in some cases there 
wers a large number of coins of the same type; of these I selected 
the best; in other cases there was but one coin, and that in none too 
good a state of preservation, consequently two plates had to be used 


for these, one for the obverse and one for the reverse. From my 
series of photographs, a selection has been n-ade for reproducticn 
in this pamphlet in fifteen plates, of those which show most dis- 
tinctly and of the rarest coins. Photographers will knew that, per- 
haps, the best way of copying coins is first to make a plaster cast 
«f them, and from that cast another in relief, but as that is obviously 
a long process, I simply used the coins themselves, rubbing them up 
a little to remove some of the verdigris and dirt adhering to them.” 
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Dew Books. 


———————— 


“The Zeiss Works and the Carl Zeiss Stiftung in Jena.”. By Felix 
Auerbach. Translated by Siegfried F. Paul and Frederick J. 
Cheshire, F.R.M.S. Published by Marshall Brooks, and Chalk- 
ley, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. 

It is fitting that this history of the Carl Zeiss Works should reach 
eur table when we are reviewing the life of him who was the founder 
of the now famous “Stiftung.” In Herr Auerbach the Zeiss Works 
have a sympathetic historian and the translators haye excellently 
done their work with an eye to the preservation of the spirit of the 
original, rather than to the literal transcript of the German edition. 
The whole history of how the two great allied factories at Jena— 
the glass works and the optical establishment of Carl Zeiss sprang 
from the humblest beginnings reads like a page of romance. Herr 
Auerbach likens the progress of the Zeiss industry to that of Siemens 
and Halske. “In both cases,” 


he says, “the gigantic development 
can be traced to the fact that a man who, until that time had no 
practical experience of the particular line of business became con- 
nected with the concern: in the first case, it was the artillery officer, 
Werner Siemens, who jomed Halske; in the second, it was the 
university don, Ernst Abbe, who joined Carl Zeiss.” Herr Auer- 
bach traces and very fully illustrates the history of Zeiss from the 
time of his establishment in a small workshop in the Neugasse at 
Jena. His association with Abbe and the enterprises of the latter 
with Schott, which led fo the new Jena glasses, are considered at 


length, until we come to the highly-organised optical works with 
its 1,500 workpeople, its twenty scientific collaborators, and its 
varied products in optical instruments. The later achievements of 
the Carl Zeiss works in the construction of microscopes, telescopes, 
photographie lenses, and other instruments are treated in detail, 
and the last third of the book is devoted to the foundation of the 


Care! 
‘ 


iftung’”’—that conception of Professor Abbe’s which has proved 
perhaps the most remarkable and successful experiment in social 
problems made within the memory of the present generation. Herr 
Auerbach’s volume will be read with equal interest by photographers 
and political economists. 


“Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist.” By L. W. Brownell. 
Published by Macmillan and Co. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

The author's title accurately describes this bulky yolume of over 
500 pages, which concerns itself with photographic ways and means 
to be pressed into the service of a hunter with the camera. Never- 
theless, if we except the chapters on photographic processes pure and 
simple, there is scarcely a page which will not interest lovers of 


birds, beasts, and reptiles. The author has lived among the animal 
life of America for the purpose of depicting them and their customs 
as the Kearton Brothers and others have done in this country. Per. 


haps his work is not equal photographically to the Keartons’, but he 
has hunted all kinds of game with his lens, from the elk to moths 
and dragon-flies. If he says less about natural history, he is more 


The earlier 


chapters treat of the outfit of the sportsman-photographer, are 
commendably free from technical language, and full of the writer's 


explicit on photographic methods than his compeers. 


practical experience. In the later portions the photography of the 


different classes of subject is ‘dealt with—the larger and smaller 
animals, birds, and their young, insects, fishes, wild flowers, trees, 


and fungi. The volume contains a number of half-tone illustrations 
selected from the author's collection of 3,000 negatives, and if they 


are not printed as well as might be we must set this to the account of 
the paper, and be thankful that a dead surface makes for pleasant 
reading. 


sovialetnin 


Dew Dy)aterials. 


— 


A dark-room lamp specially designed to take the seven Flexoid 
filters recently reviewed in this column is now being supplied by 
Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19,. Thavies Inn, London, E.C. The 
construction of the lamp is such that any or all of the filters can be 


at once put in position. Messrs. Staley will be pleased to show the: 
apparatus to any one whe will give them a call. 


The Rotary Stripping, Pigment Film. Sold by the Rotary Photo: 
graphic ©o.,. Ltd... 12,. New Union Street, Moorfields, London, 
E.C. 


This new film for the carbon process considerably simplifies a pro: 
cess which is already very simple end easy to work, but which to: 
many presents some difficulty on account of the necessity of the 
double transfer. The pigmented gelatine of this film is coated on 
very thin celluloid, and printing is effected through this, thus doing 
away with the necessity for the safe edge, transfer before develop. 
ment, and the double transfer. 

The film is sensitised in a 3 per cent. potassium bichromate bath, 

rendered alkaline with ammonia for normal work, though of course 
this may be adjusted to the negative as usual, the time of immersion 
being one minute. Drying is effected in the usual way, the film being: 
temporarily fastened to cards. When dry, the back of the film must 
be carefully cleaned, and is then placed in contact with the negative, 
end the necessary insolation determined by a photometer. In the 
instructions issued by the makers attention is drawn to the fact that 
certain colours are more sensitive than others,. and considerably more: 
sensitive than P.O.P. 
Development is effected by merely placing the exposed film in.a 
dish of water between 85 and 105 deg. Fahr., no rocking or laving of 
the surface being necessary; in fact, this would be prejudicial, as. 
ikely to injure the delicate halftones. When completely developed, 
which it will be in from five to ten minutes, the film is placed in cold. 
water for a few minutes, and then allowed to dry. To mount the 
print on paper, the paper and film are soaked for a short time in 
ukewarm water, brought into contact, laid on a sheet of glass, air 
bubbles pressed out, and then squeegeed and placed under pressure, 
such as can be obtained between two pieces of glass in a printing 
rame for hali an hour, and then removed and allowed to dry. When: 
perfectly dry the celluloid can be stripped off without the slightest 
difficulty ; the print is then light y rubbed with benzine, and may be 
hardened by alum or formaline. If a matt surface is desired, the- 
print can be squeegeed to ground glass and stripped whilst still moist, 
Rough paper may be used, but a little modification of the mounting 
process is essential, and greater pressure must be employed. 


Lantern slides, stereo and window transparencies, can of course 
e made by the aid of these films, and a much wider range of colours 
is opened up for this work, as the stripping film is made in twelve: 
colours. 


This new introduction should certainly induce many to adopt the 
carbon process, and the ease and simplicity of working are very 
striking. We note also that special stripping films are made for 
three_colour printing. 

1 +______ 


J. Martin anv Co., the well-known trade printers and enlargers, 
of New Southgate, have sent us an attractive postcard which they 
have titled “The Frozen-out Spider,” and which represents a. spider’s 
web covered with hoar frost. They also send us their latest price 
list, which may be obtained on receipt of trade card. 
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D)ectings of Societies. 


—— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Jan. Name of Society. Subject. 
South London Photo. Society...) Stereoscopic Work, Mr. [. French. 
Oy 2 hire. levy. 


Wakefield Photo. Society ......... 
Luton Camera Club. 


Ruined Abbeys 
J. W. Beanland, M.A. 
<hibition Opens. 


Annual 


hs {The Magic Carpet. MUlustrated. Mr. 
Chana Gat \ Edw. Rimbauld Dibden. 
Illustrated. Mr, 


Our Chapter Houses, 
K. W. H Piper. 

Still Life Mr. R. Barrett. 

. W. J. Morgan, K.B.A. 

for Championship Cup 


Southampton Camera Club. 
Nelson Photographic Society 
Birmingham Photo. Societ: 


‘| { Entries close 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. (Competition. 
Feb. 
Teeceseccse. | E.R. Mechanics’ Institution { nat HE et Architecture. 
PaaVayO (GE na Ci {Tabloid Divelopment, ce. Messrs. 
Windsor Camera Club ............ \. Burroughs, Weilcome, & Co. 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ......| Members’ Night. 
jin the Kent Hopfields. Mr. W. H. 


Rodley and District Ph. So 
Everton Camera Club 


\. Atkinson. 

Annual Smoker. 
[ The Cxrpacity of Different Printing 
{ Processes for Rendéring Gradations. 


Edinburgh Photo. Society 


ca \_ inlustrated. Mr. Wm. Gooawin. 
North Middlesex Photo. Society eee Byte Gia: tition. 
jochkTom 3 00 y r rE 
Hull Photographic Society ..... tt SRatdoee hotegraphy. Mr. T. B. 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. » | Competition Pictures on View. 
L.C.C. Sch. of Pho.-Engravi Lettering. Mr. E. F. Strange 
Various Tones on s by Develop- 


Richmond Cainera Ciub....... ment. Demonstrated. 
\_ smith. 
| Photography with a Microscope. 
\ A Smith, 

{ Rising to the Occasioy. 
\ Welford. 

f New Method of Toning Bromide Prints 
\ and Lantern Slides. Dr. Bradley. 


Mi. Ernest J. 


London and Proy. Photo. Assn- Mr. 


Batley and District Photo. Soc. Mr, Walter C. 


Southport Photo. Society.. 


West London Photo. Soc, ..,..| {Some New P.O. Processes. Mr. HE. 
: Sl walker: 
{ Photographic News 1£04 Prize Lantern 


1) Slides. 
Y.P.U. Prints and Lantern Slides. 
Enlarging Demon 
Visit to Colne Came 
Meinbers’ Lantern Slides. 
Development. Mr. G. Wy 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Meettne held January 24.—Major-General Waterhouse in the chair. 
Mr. William Taylor, of Leicester, read a paper on “Some Problems 
of Shutter Design” in which he emphasised the need of a commer- 


o the marked 
speeds, and which would also possess a high degree of The 
focal-plane shutter, he admitted, had efficiency of 100 per cent. and 


cial shutter which would work with reasonable closenes 


fficiency. 


there were several excellent shutters of this type on the market, but 
he was in agreement with Mr. Chapman Jones in objecting to this 
hutter when one “between the lens” could be used. In a shutter 
the diaphragm type a double action took place as it opened; the 


rate at which the moving parts worked increased and at the same 


oa 


time there was acceleration of the light effect on the plate. In every 


an 


hutter of this type it was necessary to distinguish between the 
durational and the effective exposure, and the lecturer was not certain 
to which of these photographers attached greater importance. To 
obtain great efficiency the shutter had to open fully, and close com- 
p of the moving 
parts and the distance through which they moved must be reduced 
In constructi 


etely, as rapidly as possible, and to that end the m 


to the smallest possible quantities. ¢ a shutter on 
the principle of the Iris diaphragm a reduction of we 
by making the Iris of four leaves only, each weighi 


In proof that a shutter of this light 


t was obtained 
:, in the specimen 
exhibited, only thirteen grains. 
construction could be made strong enough to withstand continued 
work, the lecturer stated that he had submitted one to movements 


f exposures 


corresponding to 25 years’ use at the rate of six gross o 
perannum. Distinguishing between the two kinds of exposure, it was 
suggested that the terms “hand” and “automatic” should replace 


the time-honoured but inaccurate “time” “instantaneous.” 


and 


In considering the mechanics of a shutter the lecturer said that the 
control of the speed of automatic exposures by frictional methods 
had proved unsuccessful through a wide range of speeds, and he 
therefore fell back on the methods of pneumatic control, first em- 
ployed, he believed, by Newman and by Adams. But it was greatly 
preferable to work the air in compression instead of in extension, 
and to reduce the capacity of the air reservoir according to the time 
interyal to be controlled. The pneumatic accessory should perform 
the single duty of controlling the time, and should not be used also 
to arrest the moving parts. Mr. Taylor dwelt also on the advantage 
of springs in compression, not in extension, in shutter construction. 
and after describing the arrangement of springs to give a fixed motion 
to a certain part, showed how a variable motion could be obtained 
from it by a simple system of links. A specimen of a shutter, con- 
structed on the above principle but not yet ready for the market, was 
shown, and was stated to open fully in 1-200th second, and to give 
exposures of 1-100th, 1-50th, 1-25th, 1-12th, 4, and 1 second. The 
construction of the shutter permitted of automatic exposures being 
accurately given, and the position of the adjusting cam having been 
fixed for the two extreme speeds, the intermediate ones were obtain- 


able by calibration. 


LIVERPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


THe annual meeting of the members of this association was 
held on January 19, in the rooms of the Artists’ Club, 
Eberle Street, Mr. F. A. Schierwater presiding. The reports of the 


and treasurer, which showed the society to be in a satisfac- 


secretar, 
tory condition, were adopted. An important alteration of the rules 
defining the amateur status was moved by Dr. Thurstan Holland, 
seconded by Dr. J. W. Ellis, and adop Another alteration in the 
rules, providing that members under 
entrance fee, was carried with few dissentients. The following were 
:—Dr. Thurstan Holland, pre- 


pleby, vice-presidents; Mr. A. 


ed. 
the age of twenty-one pay no 


appointed officers for the ensuing year 
sident; Messrs. J. Marples and J. Ap 
C. Batty, hon. secretary; Mr. W. Lockier (in place of Mr. P. H. 
Phillips, resigned), hon. treasurer; and Mr. W. A. Taylor, librarian. 
Nine vacancies occurred on the Council owing to resignations and 
he following were elected :— 


retirements through rotation, and t 
Dr. Ellis, Rev. W. Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel Pilkington, and Messrs. 
Stuart, Newton, Schierwater, Petrie, Gregory, Jones, and Phillips. 


The President, on behalf of the association, presented to Mr. E. 
Simnett a beautiful Chippendale cabinet on his retirement from the 
secretaryship. The results of the annual competition were declared 


follows:—Class A, gold medal and trophy, 
pecial medal, Mr. J. D. Johnston; class B, Mr. 
Dr. Holland; class C, Lieut.-Colonel Pilkington 
class L r. H. R. Heap; class EH, Mr. F. 
H. H. James; President’s plaque, Mr. J. 
Smith; excursion prize (Lange plaque), Mr. Canevali; Mr. Taylor’s 
prize, Dr. Ellis; and scientific class, Dr. Holland. Among the lan- 
tern slides, class F (gold medal) was won by Mr. H. Holt, class G 
by Mr. Richardson and Mr. W. A. Taylor, and class H by Lieut.- 
Colonel Pilkington and Mr. Prince. The bi-monthly competition 
was won by Mr. H. E. Cubley and Lieut.-Colonel Pilkington, and 
Mr. H. R. Heap’s lecturette prize by Mr. Taylor. 


by the President as 
Mr. C. F. Stuart; s 
J. D. Johnston and 
and Mr. W. A. ‘ay 
A. Pendlebury and 


or; 
Mr. 


SOCIETY. 

ed before a large number 
Society the possibilities 
;, who was assisted by 


DERBY PHOTOGRAPHIC 
On January 23 Mr. J. Page Croft demonstra 
of the members of the Derby Photographic 
of the gum-bichromate process. Mr. Crof 
Mr. Howell, of Leicester, coated, sensitised, 
The lecturer recommended that the paper be first coated 


and developed a number 


of prints. 


with gum solution (1 oz. to 3 oz. water), and sensitised afterwards, 
as is sometimes 


in preference to it being performed in one operation, 


— epee 


ee ee 
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recommended, and the following is the amount of colour he used to 
the drachm of 10 per cent. bichromate solution :—For a dead black, 
lamp black, 1 grain; for a warm black, vegetable black, 14 grains; 
for browns, brown colour, 2 to 3 grains; for reds, red colour, 4 to 5 
grains. The ground colour was incorporated with the bichromate 
solution in a pestle and mortar, laid on with a hog-hair brush, and 
afterwards smoothed down with a badger softener. After the prints 
had been soaking in a cold bath for about five minutes to discharge 
some of the bichromate, Mr. Croft proceeded to develop with warm 


water, and said that if the prints had been under-exposed a piece of 


caustic soda (about the 
quicken matters. He 


size of a pea to the pint of water) would 
demonstrated the amount of control which 


would be obtained by the use of a brush in local development, but 


said that if the print, a 
then re-soaked, at some 


ter being roughly developed, were dried and 
future time of course, not being exposed to 


the light in the meantime, the surface became much tougher, and 


there was less risk of spoiling the print. He also said that it was 
not advisable to take the print out of the water too frequently 
during development, as if this were done there was a danger of 
washing some of the half-tones away. 

Mr. Croft said that any good paper could be used as a base, but 
recommended Hollingsworth’s Turkey Mill or Whatman Hot Press. 
If the paper used was very rough, or of a porous character, a pre- 
liminary sizing was an advantage, but this was not necessary with 
either of the two kinds mentioned. 

The lecturer claimed that by modifying the coating, exposure, 
and development the process would give a much more varied range 
of texture, colour, and gradation than is possible with any other 
printing process, and the large quantity of gum prints made by 
himself, Messrs. Hill, Mummery, Gale, and Miss Warburg, which 
were passed round, fully justified his contention. The lecture was 
much appreciated, and the vote of thanks accorded to Messrs. Croft 
and Howell was very hearty. 


BOWES PARK AND DISTRICT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Av the annual general meeting of this society on January 16 the retir- 
ing president (Mr. W. T. P. Cunningham), in presenting the report of 
the Council for the past year, stated that great improvement had 
been shown in the photographic work of the members during that 
time. The membership remains about the same, but is more 
With regard to finances, it was stated that there was a 
balance in hand on the year’s work. ‘The resignation by Mr. Kernon 
of the secretaryship was received with regret and thanks for his able 
services during the past two years. The following were elected to 
fill the various offices:—President, Mr. R. Gore Gardner; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. A. J. Craston and E. H. Young; treasurer, 
Mr. A. Bird; hon. secretary, Mr. H. O. Bird, 91, Whittington Road, 
Bowes Park, N.; hon. assistant secretary, Mr. F. W. Slater, jun. ; 
librarian, Mr. C. 8. Carr; Council, Messrs. W. E. Hughes, F. C. 
Hornsey, A. Kernon, A. Hawes, J. 'T. Smith, H. Oliver, and W. H. 
Driffill. Votes of thanks were passed to the retiring officers and 
Council, lanternists, auditors, and scrutineers. 


active. 


NORTH MIDDLESEX PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
On January 18, at the MHanley Hall, Crouch Hill, Mr. 
M. Fraser Black lectured on “Gaslight Papers.” As 
a standard of this paper, without 
any invidious distinctions, Mr. Black took Velox, pointing out the 


class of making 
adaptability of the various brands to the different classes of nega- 
tives. For the purpose of demonstration, Mr. Black exposed nega- 
tives of varying densities by means of magnesium ribbon, taking for 
an average negative on to Art Velox 1 in. and 2 ft. distance. He 
developed with the M.Q. prepared developer and fixed in an acid 
bath. 


prints into a preliminary water bath. 


In order to ensure the even flow of the developer he put his 
As an alternative déveloper 


he recommended Rodinal of the strength 1:20 and fixing in a plain 
hypo. bath. He recommended quick development. ‘The print is 
to be taken out of the bath as soon as an image becomes visible and 
carefully watched for correct density, and as soon as this stage is 
reached is plunged into the fixing bath. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 

January 18.—Mr. F. C. Wardall, representing Messrs. Zeiss, gave a 
most instructive lecture entitled “A Large Aperture.” The lecture, 
as a matter of fact, went considerably beyond what the title indi- 
cated, and resolved itself into a very complete exposition of the prin- 
ciples underlying the constructions of lenses, their various aberra- 
tions, and the methods employed for correcting such. The important 
advances rendered possible by the labours of Professor Abbe and 
Dr. Schott, leading to the imtroduction of the Jena glasses, were 
clearly explained, and it was pointed out that lenses could now be 
obtained, for all intents and purposes, free from spherical aberration, 
astigmatism, and the secondary spectrum, together with a high inten- 
sity, great covering power, and a flat field. With a perfectly cor- 
rected lens, Mr. Wardall said, stopping down would not improve the 
definition, though this might be necessary to obtain sufficient depth, 
and by means of diagrams he showed that with a large aperture a 
photographer of necessity was working under restricted conditions, 
owing to the so-called depth of focus being so limited. Under these 
conditions, for optical reasons, a short-focus lens was an advantage. 
The lecture terminated with a series of lantern slides showing the 
various scientific instruments manufactured by Messrs. Zeiss, and 
the magnificent premises and works of the “Carl-Zeiss Stiftung” in 
Jena. Its great originator, Mr. Wardall said, with evident feeling 
of sorrow, was no more, Professor Abbe having died on the 14th inst. 

In the short discussion which followed, Mr. E. A. Salt said he 
doubted whether the suppression of the secondary spectrum was of 
any material benefit in ordinary landscape and similar work. He 
would also like to have Mr. Wardall’s opinion as to whether the 
theoretical objections to correction by air spaces were borne out in 


practice. 
Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees paid a warm tribute to the late Pro- 
fessor Abbe, and alluded to the scientific and social scheme worked 
out by him for Zeiss as a remarkable achievement and a model for 
the whole world. 
Mr. Wardall, in reply, thanked Mr. Mees 
to the correction of the secondary spectrum, he agreed with Mr. Sal 


or his kind words. As 


so far as he went. Its suppression was, however, of the greates 
importance in copying and process work, for here the fringes of 
colour in a lens not so corrected would undoubtedly impair definition. 


In landscape work it was a case of great reduction, and was not 0 
importance. The possible disadvantages in lenses having three or 


more separated components were the creation of extra-axial foci and 


flare, with a small stop. Both of these objections rarely became 


apparent in practice. 


SourHampron CamEra Cius.—The principal item in the meeting 
of the members of the above, held on Monday, the 23rd inst., at the 
club-room, was the exhibition of the prize slides in the “ Photographic 


News” competition. These received the warm appreciation of the 
E p 


members, which they merited. An exhibition of members’ slides 
followed, and the transaction of club business concluded the meeting. 

Hitissro’ and District Photographic Society spent. a very enjoy- 
able evening on January 11, when Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., gave 
a very interesting and instructive lecture on “ Photographic Lenses,” 
and demonstrated Messrs. R. and J. Beck’s novelties, among which 
were “The Unofocal Anastigmat Lens,” “The Zambex,” “ Dai-Cor- 
nex” and “Telephoto Hand Cameras,” and the new shutter-testing 
apparatus. 


Lat iannceinmeenincinet a ems 


Soiteaitios ate nae Denes abe rtipc nan asta Aageseieta ala 
Pepi et enmeliet Sane lin nee eines ewes: - a stint noe eneee 
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Dews and Dotes. 


A Resecrep Whistler Picture.—The 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers have just heard by cable from their 


International Society of 
representative, now in New York, that he has secured for the forth- 
coming Whistler Memorial Exhibition at the New Gallery “The 
Large White Girl,’ owned by Mr. Whittemore, of New Hayen. This 
is the picture painted by Mr. Whistler in the early sixties and re- 
jected at the Salon of 1863, but later shown in the Salon des Refusés, 


along with works by Manet, Fantin Latour, Bracquemond, and others. 
At the close of the exhibition the picture was sent to the United 
States, where it has since remained. It was lent for some time to the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; since then it has scarcely been 
seen. 

Aw interesting function took place on Thursday, January 18, 
at the Wellcome Institute, Dartford. 


Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., a convention of continental ‘and 


On the invitation of Messrs. 
district managers of the National Cash Register Co., journeyed to 
Dartford to inspect the club houses, gymnasium, baths, and sports- 
fields, etc., which form part of the scheme for the social and physical 
advancement of the employees at Dartford, provided by Mr. Henry 
8. Wellcome, The National Cash Register Co. in America is distin- 
guished by similar philanthropic activities, and after dinner in the 
club house an illustrated lecture, showing the work now being done 
at the N.C.R. factory, was delivered to an audience of over 500 staff 
and employees of Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., in the club assembly 


q 


rooms. The visit, like the movement, is one of good omen for the 
happier relations of employers and employed throughout the civilised 
world. 

Tur Photographic Exhibition at Earl’s Court, to be held from 


March 16 to 30th, has already been announced in our columns. The 


full preliminary prospectus has now appeared, and is obtainable from 
the organising managers, 119-125, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.O. 
As stated in the prospectus the president of the exhibition is the 
Hon. H. L. W. Lawson, J.P., and the vice-presidents, James Cadett, 
E. Sanger Shepherd, J. T. Ashby, Carl Hentschel, and Georg Fritz. 


The exhibition will be divided into the following sections :—(1) Photo- 
graphic Appliances and Material. (2) Pure Photography (Professional 


and Amateur). (3) Photographic Appliances for Reproductive Pro- 
cesses. (4) Art and other Illustr 
(5) Picture Postcards in real Photography and by Phototype Processes. 
(6) Some Methods of Reproduction (Printing) demonstrated. A series 
of competitions have been planned by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, and 
will be judged by him in collaboration with Mr. A. Horsley Hinton. 
The scheme of these competitions will be as follows :—Classes open 
to all Photographers: (1) Landscapes and Seascapes. (2) Architecture 
(interior and exterior), (3) Portraits. (4) Figure Studies and Figures 
in Landscapes. (5) Any other class of subject. (6) Set of six Prints 
suitable for Pictorial Postcards, with title for each card, and title, 
The terms for 


ations haying a Photographic basis. 


with or without short descriptive note, for the set. 
picture postcard rights of reproduction to be stated on entry form 
and in catalogue. Professional Classes: Open only to Professional 
Photographers in business for themselves, or assistants who have been 
engaged in bona fide professional work for at least two years. (7) 
Portraits. (8) Technical Photography (machinery, workshop interiors, 
photography for advertisements, etc.), (9) Studio group. (10) Out- 
(11) Set of half-dozen Local Views not larger than whole 
one shilling will be charged for exhibits 


door group. 
plate. An entrance fee o 
in each class, and all parcels must be sent, carriage paid, to the 
Organising Managers, Photographic Trades and Art Exhibition, Earl’s 
Court, London, S.W., on any day in the week previous to the opening, 
A series of lectures and demonstrations 


but not later than March 14. 
are arranged for, among which are Mr. Sanger Shepherd. on Colour 


Photography, Mr. Wiliam Gamble, on Process Engraving, and Mr. 


A. J. Newton, on the work of the L.C.C. School of Photo-engraying 
and Lithography, of which he is principal. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 


eS 

ContinentaL Warwick Trading Company, Limited.—The above 
company has been registered with a capital of £5,000 in £1 shares. 
Object, to acquire and deal with patents and inventions, to develop 


and turn to account the same, and to carry on a business not particu- 
larly described. The subscribers are to 
appoint the first 100 ordinary shares, 
Xemuneration (except managing director) £50 per annum, divisible. 
Registered office, 4 and 5, Warwick Court, High Holborn, W.C. 


No initial public issue. 


directors. Qualification, 


Sarony anp Co., Lyrp., has been registered with a capital of 
£5,000, in £5 shares, to acquire the Sarony Studio, Scarborough, and 
other businesses. The subscribers are :—S. W. Fisher, photographic 
artist, Scarborough; F. P. Reifenedy, artist, Harrogate; A. O. 
Fisher, photographer, Scarborough; V. Fowler, J.P., Scalby; J. 
Linn, art dealer, Scarborough; J. W. Bailey, York; J. Tonks, J.P., 
Scarborough—one share each. No initial public issue of shares; £4,000 
6 per cent. mortgage debentures are offered for public subscription. 
The first directors are S. W. Fisher (chairman and managing director), 
S. M. Hudson, A. O. Fisher, and F. P. Reifenedy. ‘Trustee for 
debenture holders, J. Pirie, J.P., 105, Castle Road, Scarborough. 
Registered office, Sarony’s Studio, Sarony Square, Scarborough. 


A Copyricur Photo of Sir Henry Irving.—In the Court of Session, 
on the 19th inst., Lord Ardwall closed the record in two actions 
brought by William Crooke, photographer, 103, Princes Street, one 
against the Scots Pictorial Publishing Company, Ltd., 180, Hope 
Street, Glasgow, and the other against W: Hodge and Co., 34 and 35, 
North Frederick Street, Glasgow, and North Bank Street, Edin- 
burgh, the publishers and printers respectively of the “Society 
Pictorial.” In April, 1904, the pursuer took a photograph of Sir 
Henry Irving, and registered it in his own name as proprietor of the 
copyright, and he complains that on November 12 there was pub- 
ished in the “Society Pictorial” a picture of Sir Henry, which was a 
copy or colourable imitation of the copyright photograph. Damages 
o the extent of £2,000 are claimed in each action. The defenders 
the photograph of Sir Henry Irving by the pursuer was 
taken at the request of “The Sphere,” in which it was subsequently 
reproduced, and that an advance agent of Sir Henry Irving’s com- 
pany supplied the defenders with a copy. 


state tha 


Re Franz Baum.—This debtor, a photographer in Deansgate, said 
he started business in 1872. He had a deficiency of £322 on liabili- 
ies of £2347. All his furniture and photographic apparatus was 
assigned to his wife in consideration of an advance of £75. The 
ormally taken possession of everything. 


debtor said his wife had 
The debtor said that he was now using the apparatus as the agent 
of his wife, He spoke of very bad trade during the last four years. 
At first the war was to blame, and afterwards the depression in the 
“People will not come 


cotton trade, and later still the weather. 
portraits taken in such weather as we have been 
“Tt is no use telling them that we use the 
Because of bad trade the 


out to have their 
having lately,” he said. 
electric light; they won’t come out.” 
gross takings last year were only £502, one quarter of what they 
The debtor denied that there was any 
The renewal 


had been in some years. 
real value in the goodwill of a photographer’s business. 
order. on old negatives did not pay for storage. He once gave 
£150 for 100,000 negatives, and it was the worst bargain he ever 
made. He would have been glad a month later to sell the lot for 
£5. In the last two years Stock Exchange speculations had involved 


him in a loss of £300. The examination was adjourned. 
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Correspondence, 


*,.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

*.* We do not undertake responsibility fox the opinions eapressed by our 


correspondents. 
os eae 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen.—I haye much pleasure in handing to you the enclosed 
report of a meeting held in the library of the R.P.S. on Friday last, 
when the members present expressed a hope that you would kindly 
assist them in making known the result of their deliberations. 

Your good services in this direction will be greatly appreciated.— 
Yours truly, C. CHURCHILL. 

180, Victoria Road, Old Charlton, Kent. 

Appended is the report of the meeting. In asking us to publish 
it, Mr. Churchill, we fear, exposes himself and others to criticism, 
because, if we are correctly informed, a number of those for whom 
‘support is asked were present at the meeting. That fact, however, 
need not prevent R.P.S. members from supporting any or all of the 
nominees on the ground of their past records of service to the society 
‘or their promise of future usefulness. 

“The election of President and Council of the R.P.S. appears to be 

‘causing more than the usual amount of interest on the part of the 
members, so much so that on Friday last a meeting was held, at which 
the question was discussed at some considerable length. The 
unanimity of those present was remarkable, and it was decided to 
promote the candidature of the following gentlemen for office. Presi- 
dent: General Waterhouse. Vice-Presidents: Sir W. Abney, The 
Earl of Crawford, T. R. Dallmeyer, J. 8. C. Mummery. Council : 
A. W. W. Bartlett (late secretary of society), H. W. Bennett”, St. 
L. Carson, C. Churchill*, Leslie Clift, Douglas English*, T. EB. Fresh- 
water*, F. Ince, Dr. Lindsay Johnson, G. Lamley*, Furley Lewis, 
‘Southcomb May, J. S. C. Mummery*, J. Borthwick Panting*, C. H. 
‘Oakden*, Leslie Selby, Sanger Shepherd*, ©. W. Somerville*, B. 
‘Gay Wilkinson*. Note:—The * denotes Fellows of the Society, of 
whom half the Council must be formed. 
The reference to the re-establishment of the office of hon, secretary, 
made in the late Presidential address, came in for very keen criticism, 
and the meeting recorded their opinion that the resuscitation of the 
honorary office was undesirable, and that the secretary should be 
directly responsible to the Council by whom he is appointed. 

From the tone of the meeting there is no doubt that any proposal 
‘to appoint an hon. secretary will be strongly opposed at the annual 


meeting. 

Tt was incidentally mentioned that the Council had very considerably 
strengthened the office staff during the past two years, to enable it 
+o efficiently cope with the large amount of work it had to perform. 

It appears that although the Reform Committee of 1902 has given 
no sign of existence during the past two years, it needs but little to 
pring it again into activity, and make its force felt in endeavouring 
to raise the status and membership of the parent society.” 


THE FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER, ETC. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen.—At page 45 of current issue, re “Focal Plane 


Shutters,” the argument dealing with efficiency I consider to be 
untenable. The author says that “between F and G the plate receives 
the full action of the lens.” That is quite right. On the adjacent 
portions EF and GH he says, “the action is incomplete,” thereby 
implying that the light falling on FG is spread out, and thus reduced 
in intensity. But these portions do not receive the image of the 
central part, but the vanishing images of those portions of the view 
that adjoin it, and therefore cannot lower its light value. Thus 
I think that the argument is wrong. 


Kor years I haye been endeavouring to combat the idea in Process 
Work that the dot under any one screen opening is due to any light 
other than that derived solely from that minute portion of copy 
which it represents. The case in question is very similar, as is proved 
by the first formula quoted.—Yours ete., J. A. C. BRAnFiny, 

West Dulwich, S.E. 


THE MARKING OF APPARATUS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen.—We should like, through the medium of your journal, 
to bring before the manufacturing portion of your readers a subject 
which we think must be considered a matter of some importance, 
We were asked within the last week to fit an Iris diaphragm to a 
photographic lens bearing the name of one of the oldest of our English 
lens manufacturers. The mount had been cut through for a “ between 
lens shutter,” and our estimate for the cost of fitting “Iris” and pre- 
serving the old mount was considered too high by our customer. 
We were told that we had better make a “new mount,” as it would 
be cheaper. We explained that this would entail the engraving of 
the maker’s name on the new mount and we declined to do this. 

Our customer (who is a well-known photographic dealer) seemed 
to consider our scruples very absurd, and stated as a positive fact 
that he could get done what we had declined to do by a most respect- 
able man having business relations with all the best houses in 
London, 

We should like to ascertain the opinion of the manufacturers as 
to what they think of this statement of the existence of a man who 
is prepared to place the name of anyone on a piece of work executed 
by himself. 

There is no need for us to dilate upon the facilities thus afforded 
to unscrupulous traders to create two expensive instruments out of 
one. The possibilities are enormous if it is to be considered a recog- 
nised thing in the trade that a man has a right to engrave or mark 
apparatus with any other name or trade mark than his own, except, 
of course, with the special permission of the owner or owners of such 
name or trade mark.—We are, yours faithfully, 

PrrKen, Son anv Co., Ltp., 
E. T. Perken, 
Director. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE BELGIAN AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS’ CLUB. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The annual exhibition of the Club d’Amateurs Photo- 
graphes de Belgique will be held at their club-house, 12, Rue Aux 
Choux, Brussels, from 18th to 30th March, 1905. 

This is one of the important exhibitions of photographic art in 
Belgium, and any English amateurs visiting Belgium during the 
exhibition time will be heartily welcomed. 

Will you kindly bring this matter before the notice of your sub- 
scribers. 

Thanking you in adyance and always at your service, T remain 
yours faithfully, Hersert J. Hices. 


LOSS OF GOODS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We find as the result of the interchange of several 
telegrams with one of our Scottish customers that the reason for 
the non-delivery of a parcel of negatives which he posted to us om 
the evening of the 18th inst. is that the mail basket containing the 
parcel was destroyed by the fire which followed the regrettable acci- 
dent to the Midland Scotch Express on the morning of the 19th inst. 
Fearing that the parcels of other friends in Scotland and the North 
of England may have been thus destroyed, and thinking also that 
the information may be of service to other London business houses, 
we venture to ask the favour of the insertion of this letter in the 
columns of your valuable Journal as the readiest means to commu 
nication with the profession and the trade generally.—Yours faith- 
fully, Raryes anp Co. 

Ealing, W. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, welud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.”  Inattention to this ensures delay, 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussr&. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

* © Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
ds. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

pars SS 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

A. Lainb, 19, Gowthorpe, Selby, Yorkshire. Photooraph of W. Oxley. 

WW. Haines Anworth Villa, Dunoon, Scotland. Three Photographs of Canon A. 


Dunning, Bridge 
Betiws Newydd. 


J. B. 8.—See Photo-mechanical Notes, p. 71. 
Sruck.—See answer to Arthur Griffiths. 


a. Street, Mon. 


ra 


Photograph of Brynderwen House, 


A. L. Ks. (Leeds).—Thank you, but the offer is not one we can ac 
&. A. Carneity.—Many thanks for the cuttings and your kindly offe 


but we cannot avail ourselves of the latter. 


D. G. Tomas (Wrexham).—The firm is still at the address you 
name. We should advise you to write again. 

i. B. Boyp.—Possibly the Aerograph Company, 30, Memorial Hall 
3uildings, Farringdon Road, E.C., would do the job for you. 

A. W. RicHarpsox.—We cannot answer questions on publishing 
matters. Better write to one of the journals which offer aid 


to literary as 
(A 


Rapyous Hanna ).—We have asked a publishing firm to 
supply you the book. as our own publishers do not supply 


We are obliged for your suggestions, which we will 


book 


bear in mind. 
ALpHsa.—A camera of the make you name will answer well for the 


special work, t we think you will be wise to choose a lens 


of greater coverins power. ‘This you may select from the 


numerous anastis s of the leading makers. 


<ts.—Please tell me where I can obtain a 


‘WoRKING uP I 
book 
pencil—a boo 

The best bo 
Finishing 
Price 2s 


CRapDE Marxs.—Will you please inform me of the name 


on working up enlargements (bromide) with crayon or 


table for beginners.—L. B. H. 


is the “Art of Retouching Negatives and 
Robert Johnson. 


and Colouring Photographs,” by 


from Marion and Co. 


RUEGISTERIN 
of a firm which undertakes to register trade marl 


9 


T carnot 


find one in the AtmManac.—G. H. 


You should apply to the Patent Design and Trade Marks 


Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, at 


which you can effect the registration by post. 
‘GLAZING Prixts.—Could you also inform me through your medium-a 
good preparation for glass previous to glazing prints?— 
G. H. M. 
Beeswax, rains in turpentine, 1 ounce; or spermaceti 
wax, 20 grains in benzole, 1 ounce. A few drops of either solu- 


tion are rubbed over with a bit of flannel, and the glass then 


polished w a piece of silk rag. 
Maxine Brocxs.—-I shall esteem it a fayour if you will kindly let me 
know the name of book which gives instructions for producing 


designs on copper for engravers’ use, and where to obtain 


same. 


We presume our correspondent means halfi-tone blocks. If 


the half-tone process by Julius Verfasser, 


price 5s., pub- 


lished by Iliffe and Son, is the best wor 


-P. Nucative.—Will you kindly tell me if it is possible to wax a 


negative made on P.O.P. paper (gelatino chloride)? I want it 


£ 


for the purpose of improving the results of 


a bad negative. 
Have tried beeswax and turpentine, also beeswax and benzol, 


rubbed on, but the results are not uniform, and printing 


through the opaque paper this weather is very slow.—PRrntTER. 


As nearly all gelatine P.O.P. is coated on paper which bears 


an emulsion of barium sulphate, it is almost impossible to 


render it transparent. We would suggest that albumen or a 


plain paper be used, as there would be no difficulty in making 


these transparent. Very thin bromide paper could also be 


used, 


ReroucHinG Bromripes.—I should esteem it a favour if you would 
on “The Rapid 
Retouching of Bromides” article in B.J.P. January 13, 19065. 
1) To what dealers should I apply for the pastels, etc.? (2) 
How is the picture glazed? 


ndly give me a little further information 


Could you advise me as to whom 


I should go for lessons in this method of working up bromides? 
Thanking you in anticipation—Arruur GRieFirss. 


(1) Messrs. Reeves and Son, 53, Moorgate Street, BE. 


supply soft French pastels suitable for working up enlarge- 
ments. (2) The word “glazed” refers to placing the picture 


under glass—i.e., 


framing. We believe lessons are given in 
similar methods of working up at the Polytechnic, and there is 
also postal instruction available. 

FLasuticHtT.—Would you kindly advise me the easiest method for 
taking a flashlight photograph of a large room with a party 
of about 100 heads; also quantity of powder used, and how 
many lots used for each exposure; and if an ordinary outdoor 

camera, would do for same; and what lens, wide angle or 


° 
landscape; or any other particulars you may suggest?—A. 


WALKER. 


The flash powder should be arranged in a train, being laid 
in a shallow trough of thin sheet i 


1. The higher it is placed 
ng) the better. It is 
to 


0 1 oz. of. powder 


(with due regard to the safety of the ce 
not easy to prescribe quantities. but try 4 
laid in two lines of 18 in. wide, and using an ex 


plate and lens at f/11. 


ra rapid 


Your ordinary ce and lens should 


answer, 


Oxrp rerewith, 
-l; :etc. ? 


(3) Is it a very 


4ENS.—Can you kindly inform me, re lens enclosed 


) Size picture it will cover, say C.D.V., Cabinet, 


(2) What would be the present value « 


old-fashioned one, and the probable m (4) The glasses 


ve one side and convex the other seems 
Why is th 


of the lens being cone 


juite different to some in use now. what is 


the adyantage.—LENs 


(1) The lens is about 15 inches in focal length, and will cover 
very large plate of about 30 by 20 inches. (2) Its value at 


the present time is practically nil.. (3) The lens is the old 


globe lens of Harrison and Schnitzer, New York, and dates back 
to 1862. (4) The outside deep curves, which, as mounted, form 
a sphere, gave great covering power, but the construction. suffers 
irom spherical aberration and flare. 

Lexs.—I have a cheap Euryscope that gives a double image of any 
bright object, as a window in interiors, further down on the 

What is this fault? 

Also, in focussing a gas jet. with Huryscope on one 


plate, or else in the roof. No hole in 
bellows. 
side of the focus screen, a weak, ghostly image of the jet is 
seen on the other side. An R.R. shows the same trait, and 
when the eye is placed at the point where the ghostly image 


appeared on the screen (screen removed) the whole lens seems 
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lit up like a lantern condenser. Is tis natural or faults in 
lenses. —OTHELLO, 

It is almost impossible to do away with the secondary 
images, which are technically known as “ghosts,” ‘but they 
should not be so distinct as to form real images at the plane of 
the plate. Frequently, when a rectilinear lens is focussed on 
Our advice would 
be to dispose of the lenses and purchase one of the newer and 


a candle flame, eight ghosts may be seen. 


more costly, and also more perfect, anastigmats. 
Fixstye Worxkep-vp Exnarcemenr.—What is the best method of 
fixing an enlargement after it has been worked up in chalk? 
I have noticed in cases of chalked enlargements a beautiful 
gloss. Is this caused by any fixing medium? Of course, I do 
not refer to fixing the photograph, but the fixing of the chalk, 
so that it may not rub off or otherwise be spoiled.—Carson. 
A special varnish known as fixative may be obtained from 
most artists’ colourmen, but a somewhat similar varnish may 
be made from—White lac (fresh), 1 ounce; methylated spirit, 
4 ounces; absolute alcohol, 2 ounces. The enlargements 
should be placed face upwards on a table or other flat surface 
and the clear solution of the above sprayed over it with an 
ordinary scent spray diffuser, which must not be held too near 


the paper. It is quite possible also to “fix” the chalk or 


crayon by holding the enlargement over a dish of boi ing water 
So as just to soften the gelatine, but it is a ticklish job. 

Bromipr Paprr.—In furtherance of some experiments I am making 
I have some bromide photographs in black and white (ie., 
there are no half tones). Is there any method by which I can 
remove the emulsion in the high lights, leaving the bare surface 
of the paper exposed? Thanking you in anticipation.—H. 
SEymMour. 

The best plan would be to adopt Howard Farmer’s method, 
which was suggested by him in 1894, If a plate or paper, after 
developing, fixing, and washing, be immersed in a 20 per cent. 
solution of ammonium bichromate, the gelatine in contact with 
the bicliromate becomes absolutely insoluble, and the gelatine, 
where there is no silver, can be washed away just as in a 
carbon print, Farmer used ferrous oxalate as a developer, 
and for the success of the provess it is obvious that the deye- 
loper used must have no tanning effect on the gelatine; but as 
practically pyro is the only developing agent that does tan 
this should not present any difficulty. 

Tur H. and D. Sysrrm.—tI should be greatly obliged if you would 
kindly give me any information concerning the Hurter-Driffield 


system of testing the speed of dry plates. Should I be making | 


too much demand upon your valuable space, perhaps you 
would kindly tell me where I can get such information.— 
ARROW. 

Briefly, the Hurter and Driffield system consists of exposing 


a plate to a constant light for definite periods of time each of 
which is exactly double the preceding one, developing with a 
standard developer at a standard temperature, fixing, washing, 
and drying, and then reading the densities in a photometer and 
plotting the same on a chart, and from this finding the inertia, 
which by a simple calculation gives the speed of the plate. 
The whole of the necessary apparatus can be made at home or 
bought commercially, and a detailed description of the process 
by Mr. Driffield will be found in No. 56 of the “Photo Minia- 
ture,” price 6d. 

‘Working vp ENLARGEMENTS.—Will you please let me know if the 
black and white stumping chalk used for working up enlarge- 
ments is the most favoured method employed by photographers? 
I shall be pleased if you will tell me this, or of any improved 
method.—J. R. 


(1) Artists in finishing enlargements employ many methods: 
and mediums. Chalks, crayons, water colours, pastels, and 
oils are all brought into requisition according to the nature of 
the order. (2) For quick finish the Aerograph is being widely 
used, and a free demonstration of its rapid effects can be seen, 
at the office of The Aerograph Co., Ltd., 30, Memorial Hall 
Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. The Aerograph: 
has rendered possible the cheap finishing of enlargements that 
previously could not be done by hand labour at anything like: 
the same cost. The highest-class enlargement artists use ths 
Aerograph sparingly at present, for the, hand wielded brush, 
crayons, etc., must always be the mest artistic. The Aerograph., 
is necessarily more mechanical, but for quick finishing and 
beautiful effects of gradation it is unsurpassed, and the machine: 
has “come to stay.” If your knowledge is limited you should’ 
take lessons in B. and W.—our miscellaneous columns contain 
the names of several teachers—and also you will find some 
other announcements on page 28 in “The British Journal’ 
Almanac,” 1905. 

P.0.P. Toning anp ENamriiinc.—Some time ago I copied out of 
the B.J. the following: Dr. Liesegang’s toning bath—Chloride- 
of gold, 1 g.; carbonate of soda, 15 g.; chalk, 5 g.; 
water,1 litre. After twelve hours the bath is perfectly clear 
and colourless, when it is ready for use. It is very durable, 
and gives fine tones. Please to say if the above bath is for 
P.0.P., and what colour tones it gives. Will you also kindly 
say how to properly enamel P.O.P., not merely squegeeing?’ 
H. Green. 

The above bath may be used for P.O.P., and it gives from 
brown to purplish blue tones, according to the duration of 
toning. The prints must not be left in too long, otherwise they 
become quite blue, and as they turn rather colder as a rule after 
fixing, this must not be lost sight of. The bath is really very 
strong; about four times the ordinary strength. To enamel 
P.0.P. prints, take a sheet of glass and clean well and polish 
with French chalk, then coat with enamel collodion, such as: 
Pyroxline, 7 gr.; alcohol, 4 0z.; ether, 4 oz. As soon as the 
collodion has set, slide into a dish of water and rock till all 
greasy marks have disappeared, then transfer to another dish 


containing a solution of gelatine in water, 5 gr. to 1 oz., this 


must be just warm enough to be fluid. Immerse the prints face: 
downwards, and after a minute or two soaking bring the print 
and glass into contact, squeegee well, and then rear up to drain 
and dry; when thoroughly dry, lift by one corner, or cut round 


the edges and strip. 
NOTIGE. 


A number of “ Answers to Correspondents” are crowded out of this 
issue, and will appear next week. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 
4ccessions to We are glad to hear that one outcome 
Ee Scottish of the exhibition: of the Scottish Salon 
ederation. ih iy ae : ° i 
as been the addition of two more 
societies to those enrolled under the Scottish Photogra- 
phic Federation. Crieff Photographic Association and 
Edinburgh Photographic Club are the new-comers, and 
the latter should strengthen the ranks of the Federation 
as its membership includes such leading workers as 
Crooke, Moffat, and Patrick, and others. 
* * * 


The French They. still order some things better in 
Salon. France. The Photo Club of Paris, for 
example, holds its annual Salon in the height of the 
season and in the Palais des Beaux Arts in the Champs 
Elysées. The tenth exhibition will be opened on May 10, 
and will-:remain open every day from 10 to 6 until 
June 19. Lest these dates may deceive would-be exhi- 
bitors we would hasten to say that no exhibits are 
récéived after April 10, and that entry forms should 
véach the Photo Club at 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris, 
as early as March 1. No prizes, medals, or commemora- 
tive plaques are offered, and no charges are made for wall 
space. But the committee take the wise course of limit- 
ing the works of any exhibitor to six, though a greater 
number, of course, may be submitted. 

* * * 


The R.P.S. 


‘ A correspondent calls attention in this 
Election. 


week’s issue to what is, we hope, but an 
accidental omission in the list of candidates recommended 
in the report forwarded to us, and which appears on 
p. 78 of our last issue—namely, the omission of any pro- 


fessional photographer’s name. It has been frequently 
pointed out in the past that the R.P.S. has neglected its 
professional members, and we cannot quite see why they 
should not be represented on the Council, considering 
that they have as big a stake in the success of the Society 
as its amateur members. If we are correctly inform :d, 
fifteen of the specially recommended candidates were 
present at the meeting in’ the library, and there were only 
three or four outsiders, so that the truth is that the 
pronunciamento is practically a personal canvas by these: 
members. We have nothing to say against the candidates, 
only the report may give a much stronger colour to the: 
agitation than it deserves. 


* * * 
Chemical The reputation which gold enjoys as the 
ACEO DOT most unalterable of metals is being 
Gold, Ae 
undermined by the researches of a 
number of chemists. A review of recent work, and a 


description of some new experiments appear in a paper 
by Victor Lenher, in a recent issue of the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society. The chemicals which 
attack the noble metal run into quite a long list. They 
cannot be said to suggest any direct photographic applica- 
tions, but it may be well to mention the chief of them in 
the hope that use may be found for them in gold-toning 
or in the reduction of over-toned prints. It is probable 
that many of the re-agents which the chemists have found 
to attack ordinary metallic gold only with the aid of heat 
or in a very concentrated solution would have action on 
the finely divided metal as it is found in a toned print 
under possible photographic conditions. The metallic 
perchlorides, perbromides, and periodides, hot selenic 
acid, and even alkaline sulphides and thiosulphates are 
distinct solvents of gold. In the case of selenic acid, auric 
selenate is formed, and it has been found that a similar 
action takes place in the case of the analogous telluric 
acid. Both, these bodies probably obtain their solvent 
powers from the disengagement of oxygen when their 
solutions are heated, and this fact hasi led to the discovery 
that a number of mixtures capable of supplying oxygen 
possess action on: gold. Among these are manganese 
dioxide and sulphuric or phosphoric acid, and potassium 
permanganate with either of these acids. Lastly, electrolytic 
oxygen formed as an anode of gold in presence of sulphuric 
acid, or an alkaline electrolyte rapidly effects the solution 
of the metal. 


* * % 


Studio 


: If one policy more than another has 
Construction. [ 


been pursued by the best photographers 
it is the re-modelling of the studio in a way to rob it of 
all resemblance to the conventional bare apartment 
littered with obvious “ accessories,’ and suggesting the 
want of comfort, if not actual discomfort, on the first 
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entrance. In this revolt from the old order of things the 
photographer has received powerful aid from makers of 
plates, lenses, and artificial light, yet it may still be 
doubted whether half of the power thus afforded them has 
been applied to the reform of the studio. Make your 
studio like an ordinary room and you have gone half way 
to putting the sitter at ease. In that task attempts have 
been made to oust the strong top-light from the scheme 
of lighting, or rather to-place it so that it will not seem 
anything out of the ordinary. In many cases these 
designs are forced upon the photographer by the premises 
in which the studio is to be, but none the less they have 
had the desirable result of disguising the studio as a 
salon. We are reminded of this movement towards the 
perfect studio by the reproduction in a German year-book 
of the atelier of Grainer, of Munich, which is lighted 
chiefly by a row of windows down the right-hand side of 
a spacious apartment. The ceiling is flat, and contains a 
large glazed space which can be curtained or uncovered 
at will, though it is stated that, except for groups and 
full-length figures, the side-lights alone are used. The 
room can thus be furnished from floor to ceiling strictly 
to carry out a given scheme of furnishing, and if it is 
possible to instal artificial light as the provider of the 
illumination overhead, the photographer may prepare to 
descend from the inaccessible heights of the fifth or sixth 
floor to the ground level or the first floor. 


* * * 
A New Dr. O. Schott recently exhibited and 
Mercury described before the Society for Natural 
Lamp. 2 


Science at Jena a modification of the 
old form of Aron’s mercury lamp, to which reference is 
made by Mr. Gamble in his paper on page 85. In 
Aron’s original lamp, which was something like an in- 
verted U, the mercury itself formed the arc, as each arm 
was nearly filled with mercury, and the lamp was tilted 
till some ran from one arm into the other, and so formed 
connection between the two poles, which were platinum 
wires sealed into the bottom of the arms and covered 
by the mercury. In the new lamp, the poles are ordinary 
carbon, but the most important improvement is in the 
nature of the glass of which the lamp is made. The old 
glass, even when only 0.1 m.m. thick, absorbed the ultra- 
violet, but the well-known Jena glassworks with which 
Dr. Schott is connected have succeeded in making a glass 
that is transparent to the uitra-violet even to \ 235 pp. 
The new lamp, which has been called the Uviollamp, is 
specially suitable for photographic work and for all pur- 
poses in which the ultra-violet rays are important, as in 
testing new dyes as to their fading properties and also 
as a substitute for the expensive Finsen light. For special 
optical work Gumlich in 1897 employed a mercury-cad- 
mium amalgam instead of pure mercury, but from some 
unknown cause this lamp was extremely lidble to fly to 
pieces. Now Lummer and Gehecke have succeeded in 
making a lamp of amorphous quartz in which the mer- 
cury-cadmium amalgam can be used .without so far any 
apparent liability to sudden fracture, but it does not yet 
seem practical, as, either from occluded gas or other 
cause, it was found necessary to again exhaust the lamp 
after some use. Cadmium gives several bright red 
and orange lines which modify the ghastly effect of the 
pure mercury lamp, and it is quite possible that other 
amalgams might be found useful in this direction. 


* * * 


Fallacies of 
Photography 
by Rule. 


Among the cases of false counsel which 
follow from the inconsidered application 
of a general law there are none more 
frequent than those involving the well-known law of in- 


| the basis of the law of inverse squares. 


verse squares which governs the diminution of light. This 
aw, that the illumination of a surface varies inversely as 
the square of its distance from an illuminant, holds good 
only when that illuminant is a point. If a light is 
spread over any considerable area, the illumination ceases 
o follow the law, and as the illuminants, lamps and gas 
flames, commonly employed by photographers, are usually 
arge compared with the surface they illuminate, the law 
is more often honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance. In instructions for printing on bromide or “ gas- 
ight” paper, for example, it is often advised that the 
exposures should be timed in accordance with the law 
regardless of the fact that the source of light is 
a gas flame, perhaps two inches in diameter, and 
is only a few inches from the sensitive paper. 
But it will be found that under these conditions the 
exposure at double the distance will not need to be nearly 
as much as the full four times deduced on false premises 
from the law of inverse squares. The latest instance we 
have noticed of this oftrepeated fallacy is the attempt 
of a German writer to systematise flashlight exposures, 
or rather the weights of flashlight powder, which should be 
used for subjects at different distances from the light. 
Ti is suggested that the powder should be weighed out on 
Even setting aside 
the differences between a small dose of powder and a 
large one as regards its complete combustion—which is a 
considerable disturbing factor—the fact of the illumina- 
tion proceeding from a source of the area of a flashlight 
will upset any calculation based on the “ inverse squares” 
rule. And flashlight photography of subjects which differ 
enormously in the actinic value is a particularly unfor- 


| tunate sphere in which: to look for success in reducing 
| correct exposure to a rule-of-three sum. 


—~< 


THE “ANCIENT LIGHTS” QUESTION. 


A case that may prove of considerable interest to photo- 
graphers who at some future time find their studio lights 
interfered with by the erection of new buildings came 
before the Law Courts a week or so ago. A brief report of 
the case will be found on another page. Until quite 
recent times it was recognised in law that windows that 
have had an uninterrupted light for twenty years enjoyed 
what is known as “ancient lights,” and that the light 
coming through them must not be obstructed by any 
new ‘buildings that may be erected in the neighbourhood. 
This question in the past has been settled over and over 
again in the Law Courts. In fact; the subject of ancient 
lights has always been a fruitful source of litigation. 
The chief points, however, have usually been with regard 
to the angle at which the light was interfered with. So 
far as we can remember, no question was ever raised as 
to whether, notwithstanding the obstruction, there 


| was still sufficient light left for the owner’s business. It 


was always understood that, whether he actually required 
it for his business, or not, he was entitled to the whole 
that he enjoyed as his “ancient lights,” and we know 
of more than one or two cases where photographers have 
received very substantial compensation for their light 
being obstructed by new erections. Within the last three 
or four years we know of a case in which a provincial 
photographer recovered considerably over a thousand 
pounds by way of compensation for obstruction of light 
from his studio. 

It has just been said that up to quite recently the 
dictum that ancient lights must not be interfered’ with 
by new buildings has always ,been upheld; but last year 
this was somewhat modified in the case of the Home and 
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Colonial Stores v. Colls. In this case the plaintiffs sought 
to have some new buildings the defendant had put up 
pulled down. The case was tried by Mr. Justice Joyce, 
and it was not contended that the new buildings did not 
obstruct some of the plaintiffs’ light, but that the amount 
of light left was sufficient for the plaintifis’ business. This 
contention the learned Judge upheld and decided against 
the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs then took the case to the 
Court of Appeal, and here the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Joyce was overruled, and the appeal allowed. Next the 
defendant appealed to the House of Lords, and here the 
jugment of the Court of Appeal was reversed, and that of 
the lower Court upheld. The Lord Chancellor, in deliver- 
ing judgment, remarked that if the respondent could 
restrain in the way he thought he could, and the Court of 
Appeal had decided he could, towns could not grow, and 
expansion would be unduly restricted. In the end judg- 
ment was given for the appellant with costs, and costs in 
the Courts below. ‘This is the first case, we believe, in 
which such a judgment has been given, and as it was 
given by the House of Lords, of course it stands as a 
precept in all future cases. 

The case referred to at the beginning of this article is 
perhaps one of still more importance to photographers 
than that just quoted, inasmuch as it involves the question 
as to whether a person is entitled to any greater amount 
of light for the purpose of carrying on his business than 
another person. It appears that the plaintiff, a Mr. 
Ambler, of Leeds, sought damages from the Bishop of 
Leeds on account of light obstructed by the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. After some negotiations arbitration 
was resorted to by the parties. In the result the arbitrator 


found that, in spite of the building, there still remained 
sufficient light for all ordinary purposes, and that the 
plaintiff was not entitled to damages for interference, but, 
if a Court of Law found that he was entitled to an extra- 
ordinary amount of light, he assessed the damages at 
£600 odd. In the course of the hearing of the case in 
Court, it was argued for the plaintiff that user for twenty 
years and the nature of his profession entitled him to a 
special amount of light. This the learned judge, Mr. 
Justice Bray, ruled was not so, and held that a person 
carrying on a delicate trade was not entitled to a greater 
enjoyment of light than other persons, and therefore he 
gave judgment for the defendant. 

It will be noted that, according to the report of the 
case as it appeared in the daily papers, no one person, 
whatever his profession may be, is entitled to more light 
than another, although he may enjoy “ancient lights.” 
In the case of the Home and Colonial Stores, it was ruled 
that enough light was left them for their usiness—that 
of provision dealers. Of course, architects require a good 
light for their work, particularly as some employ photo- 
graphy for reproducing their drawings—say, by the blue 
process. In the case now under notice it is clear that the 
architect’s light had suffered very materially by the new 
building, otherwise the arbitrator, subject to the question 
of law, would not have awarded the substantial damages 
he did. It is needless to say that photographers require 
far more light for their work than do architects. In face 
of these two recent judgments we cannot but congratulate 
those photographers who in the past have obtain sub- 
stantial compensation for obstructed lights, as we fear 
that in the future their confréres will not fare so well. 


NOTES ON THE RE-DECORATION OF PREMISES. 


Just now, during the very worst bit of slack season the pro- 
fessional experiences, he will do well to look round and furbish 
up his premises. Only too often does he make “press of 
business” an excuse for excess of litter, rubbishy specimens, 
and dilapidated rooms, but this excuse is of no avail at this 
season. To begin at the specimens most seen, show cases 
should receive attention, and any prints damaged by wet 
should be removed, instead of being left month in and month 
out, to the general lowering in tone of the display. In towns 
where many view these specimens daily, a constant change 
of photographs should be kept up, for remember that you 
not only wish to attract intending sitters, but also wish to 
create a desire to be photographed in as many other folks as 
possible. Any event of local interest, if photographically 
recorded, makes a good draw. ‘Those cases which are distant 
from one’s premises should receive constant inspection just 
now, for the fog and sticky atmosphere soon take the polish 
off the glass. The shop window, if you possess one, is subject 
to much the same remarks as the cases. Only too often does 
the photographer keep up a good display when trade is brisk, 
but gets slovenly when a slack time arrives. If anything, this 
should be vice versa, for to attract business is the thing. 
The 
The porch with its display cases must, of course, be kept 
well swept and clean. If you are having the place redecorated 
use self-coloured wall papers, with perhaps a frieze; the case 
itself should be quiet and subdued, the better to show off 
its contents. The newer decorators and designers are supply- 
ing most artistic doors. One in leaded glass and fumed oak 
would probably create a favourable first impression. The 
walls of the shop or reception-room must be so treated as 
to be absolutely unobtrusive, and so as to show pictures to 


Receptionist in the Colour Scheme. 


the best advantage. The newer ways of treating walls with 
panelling, etc., give an artistic air to the nlace, but much 
can be done at small expense by use of a frieze and picture 
rail. The wall paper may be of any plain dark colour—say 
dark green, dark brown, or dark blue. We recently looked 
round a prominent provincial’s reception-room treated in this 
latter colour. The walls were covered with the dark blue paper 
and the floor with a carpet of mixed blues and greens, the 
darker green predominating. There was a dark green picture 
rail and a plain white frieze above, with a stencil peacock 
with fan-shaped tail at intervals of about a yard. The chairs 
and tables were of old English oak. We were much pleased at 
the quiet yet perfectly satisfying effect of the whole; but judge 
of our surprise when the receptionist came, and we saw how 
perfectly she filled the setting. The lady’s eyes were deep 
violet-blue, and she wore a blue dress. Certain it is that 
such small details make for the perfection of the whole. 


Harmony in Colours. 


If you cannot afford to have the assistance of a skilled 
decorator, remember, as in mounting, to go for harmony, and 
cut out as many colours as possible. If you wish to have 
more than one colour, use variations of shades rather than 
another tint. 

A good carpet has a wonderfully refining effect. Let it be 
quiet in appearance, but also let it feel good to the tread. If 
you cannot afford really good old furniture, a set of chairs 
in the newer style of applied art will do excellently. Have 
nothing tawdry or gaudily upholstered. 


The Dressing Room. 


The same remarks as to furniture and carpets apply equally 
to the dressing-room, which, since it is used chiefly by the 
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fair sex, should have the appearance of a boudoir; therefore 
the furniture must be lighter and daintier. Since exhibition 
cf pictures is not the chief requirement here, a light wall 
covering is to be recommended. One or two pictures on each 
wall of the best you produce will be quite sufficient. You will 
of course provide dressing tables and full toilet requisites. 
Do not be stingy with the latter. The brushes need not be 
silver mounted, but the difference between poor and good 
bristles is most marked. Do not forget the powder and a stick 
or two of black for the eyebrows. If cost is a consideration, 
the floor of this room may be covered with linoleum, with 
a large thick rug in the middle. 


An Arrangement in Cream and Red. 


If we may be allowed to give an example of general treat- 
ment, we will describe one dressing-room of a large establish- 
ment in the North. The proprietor explained as a start that 
he had a theory that rooms facing south and west, which 
caught the sun, should be treated with the cold colours— 
greens, blues, white, etc.—whilst those facing north and east 
should be finished in warm tones—reds, pinks, yellows, ete. 
This being so, and the room facing north, he wanted to use 
the warm tones, but also to keep the scheme light. Reds for 
this were impossible, though his carpet and fireplace, as well 
as mahogany furniture, were of this colour. He therefore 
decided to have créam walls, and if any of you have tried i 
you will know that this is the only colour to go well with 
rich deep red. The walls are done in a deep cream paper, 
plain but for faint perpendicular lines and bands of similar 
tone, giving height to the room. The picture rail, with al 
woodwork, is deep cream, whilst the ceiling is cream, and, 
separating it from the paper, the plain frieze is done in lemon 
yellow. The whole, with half a dozen suitable water colours 
on the walls (no photographs), is charming, the deep red carpet 
giving the necessary warmth. 


Studio Matters—Walls and Floor. 


Coming to the studio, it is Gifficult to treat of it, very 
few lending themselves to decorative handling. The same idea 
as to making draperies, carpets, and woodwork harmonise 
should be carried out here, having great regard, of course, 
for the work to be’ done under the skylight. Perhaps, again, 
we cannot do better than give a short description of another 
large studio, either for imitation or inspiration. Green is used 
as the predominating colour, chiefly on account of its non- 
actinic properties, for the modern photographer requires no 
reflected light other than that over which he has control. The 
walls are light green, whilst that part of the roof not covered 
with glass is a very dark shade of the same colour. The doors 
are dark green picked out with the lighter green. The glass 
sashes are also light green. The walls, where the background 
stands, are papered, the one in light green with skirting board 
the same, whilst the other is in dark green. There is a 
picture rail and frieze on each. These walls make a splendid 
background either for single figures or groups. Another cute 
arrangement that struck us was that for a distance of 8 ft, 
from each end the floor was covered with dark green cork 
carpet. .This ig a perfectly plain material, and makes a 
splendid ground for full-length figures, intericr or exterior, 
This leaves about 20 ft. between the two ends uncovered. A 
plain patterned green linoleum is used for this, since the 
camera runs so much better on it than on carpet. The cork 
carpet was not used, since it is apt to show scratches, and 
it would be rather monotonous. You may think that mere 
dark and light green would have the ‘same effect, but that 
is not so, for the camera and accessories supply plenty of 
other notes. of colour. 

Perhaps exterior painting is rather outside our province, but 
we cannot help reminding the reader that the sk ylight should 
receive a coat of good paint at least once a year, if leakage 
is to be guarded against. W. Foster Briesam. 


ENLARGEMENTS IN SEMI-TINT. 


THERE is nowadays a great demand for coloured pictures, as is 
witnessed by the many chromo-lithographs which flood various 
magazines, and yet photographers generally have been slow 
to appreciate the public taste in catering for it. The carriages 
of our various railway companies are adorned with coloured 
photographs effectively, and these to the ordinary travellers 
are much more attractive than the more sombre platinotypes, 
and albumens, which they have displaced. Undoubtedly many 
of these are coloured too vividly, and we can imagine the dis- 
appointment of the pleasure-seeker who visits Brightmud-on- 
Sea in squally weather, guided thither by a sunny-south-looking 
photograph of the place exhibited in the city train of the 
railway company interested in the place. 


Enlargements in Colours. 

But there are two sorts of coloured photographs, and I think 
if professional men directed their attention to the more sombre 
variety in connection with their enlargements, an increased 
revenue would result therefrom. Of course, to colour delicately 
an enlargement is a matter of time and skill, so that the 
price of the finished production is too great for the ordinary 
purse. But there is a method of colouring not commonly 
known, which to the initiated passes under the name of “ semi- 


tint,” and to the ordinary black and white artist the process | 


is simplicity and speed. 
Materials Needed. 
Assuming that the reader has read a previous article on the 
“Rapid Retouching of Bromide Enlargements” in Tun Barris 
JourNaL or PHorocrapuy for January 13, let us imagine he 


is about to work up an enlargement in semi-tint. Having pro- 
vided a set of best quality water colours (cheap colours are 
unsuitable), the flesh, background, hair, draperies, accessories, 
etc., are washed over with the respective tints of colour neces- 
sary for correct rendering. This, at first, is perhaps easier 
said than done, as it is not always easy for a tyro to select 
either suitable colours or to wash over evenly, and although 
neither of these points is so imperative as when the picture 
has to be finished entirely in colour, yet both are in a way 
quite essential. 


Speaking generally, the following colours will form a suit- 
able selection, viz. :—Reds: Madder carmine, burnt carmine, 
pink madder. Browns: Vandyke brown, bistre, madder brown, 
brown pink, sepia. Yellows: Aureolin, yellow madder, or gall- 
stone. Blues: French ultramarine, cobalt, Payne’s grey. 
Greens: Sap green, olive green. I have excluded some beauti- 
ful colours from the above list on account of their fugitive 


| nature (most of the above are fairly permanent), and also 


others which haye not a transparent nature. Opaque colours 
are undesirable. 


How to Colour. 


Now as to the method of procedure. First work out any 
blemishes in the enlargement and clean up the grain and 
retouching with lead pencil. Speaking personally, my next, 
step would be to colour the background, and if it is vienetted, 
some harmonious tint, such as sap or olive green, cobalt or 
bistre, would be washed over with a large (No. 8) sable brush. 
In doing this the top of the enlargement might be slightly 
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raised from the horizontal position, .but in making the other 
washes it should be level, to prevent the colours running down- 
wards, and so giving a deeper tint at their lower extremities. 
Next the hair, draperies, and accessories should be tinted, 
and finally the flesh. If this is tinted first, it is most difficult 
to judge the correct depth of colour. Bistre is a most useful 
colour for brown hair, and very weak washes of the same, with 
perhaps a faint dash of aureolin or yellow madder, for the 
fairer shades, or stronger washes mixed with Payne's grey or 
Vandyke for darker brown. Pink madder will form a useful 
wash for clear, fair skin, or mixed with burnt carmine, madder 
brown, brown pink, or yellow madder, for other shades. The 
tinting must be done more heavily than if the picture is to be 
finished completely by colours. The cheeks, lips, eyes, jewels, 
etc., should be coloured sufficiently, but no attempt is to 
be made in shading. 


Semi-tint versus Oil Enlargements. 

Having tinted all parts needing colour, the enlargement is 
then finished (when perfectly dry and placed upon an easel) 
in black pastel, similar to the method described in the article 
previously referred to, only that it will not need so much work, 
and also that the wholesale tinting is not required. 

The finished result should be very effective, and much 
superior to cheap oil enlargements, espe jially as the likeness 
is quite easily retained, whereas in the latter it is generally 
lost. And in reality the enlargement appears to be effectively 
coloured, as in ordinary colouring much of the shadow work 
is done in neutral tones, and this is well represented by the 
more rapid and velvety finishing in pastel. Of course, it must 
be borne in mind that the stump work materially subdues the 
tone of the colours, and this adantageously, as it allows of a 
bolder and more rapid treatment. ARTHUR WHITING. 


A NEW LIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


s workers have 
cht for their 


Tr is a singular circumstance that whilst pro 
almost wholly abandoned any dependence on daylig 
exposures, the portrait photographer still clings to the faith 
that there is nothing like daylight for his work. Thus he lies 
dormant for practically six months in the year, and in many 
cases almost starves. He ‘has led the public to believe that 
portraits can only be taken in good daylight, and the public, 
taking him at his word, only go to him when the sun shines. 
‘A few of the more enterprising in the profession have, certainly, 
installed various forms of artificial light, but it has always 
seemed to me that they handle it half-heartedly, looking upon 
it merely as a makeshift, and using it only when there is no 
alternative but to do so or turn away prospective sitters. Some, 
no doubt, are using it as a means for getting up a little evening 
business, and a few in the metropolis and large provincial towns 
are using artificial lighting because of the impossibility of get- 
ting a skylight, or even a large slant side light. But under 
whatever circumstances electric or other artificial light is being 
used, so far as I can gather no one employing the same seems 
very happy with it. 

Existing Methods of Artificial Lighting, 


I have spoken of artificial lighting in the sense that there are 
other forms of it than the electric light—for instance, incan- 
descent gas, acetylene, magnesium—but none of these latter 
means need be seriously considered, for I think it is generally 
admitted they are more of: less of a nuisance. The umbrella 
are lamp is perhaps the most generally used form of electric 
ighting for portraiture, but it is troublesome at the best of 
times to get even illumination and uniform exposures, a dif- 
erence in the length of arc making considerable variation in 
the light. Then, again, it is expensive to yun now that most 
of the public electric supply stations are serving current at 200 
volts or over. This means that all voltage over about 45 has to 
be absorbed in resistance, and if the lamp is running with a 
current of 25 ampéres, it is consuming five units per hour. As 
the price may be often as high as 6d. per unit, it is not pleasant 
or the consumer to know that his light is costing him 2s. 6d. 
per hour. ‘he exposures may be short, but there is the time 
or focussing. If half a dozen plates are exposed on a sitter 
‘one may soon use up several units, especially when it is remem- 
ered that hand-feed lamps draw more than their normal cur- 
rent when the are is too short. Multiple carbon arcs have 
een introduced to deal with high voltages, each are in series 
taking up forty-five volts, and a less current being taken, 
ut the difficulty of equally regulating the arcs makes the 
advantage of such lamps doubtful. Incandescent electric lamps 


in large clusters are even more expensive than are lamps, and 
they are subject to the disadvantage that the bulbs gradually 
blacken with prolonged use. 

Enclosed and Open Arc Lamps, 

Enclosed arc lamps have been adopted to a certain extent, 
but whilst they consume less current and give a more actinic light 
than the open are, their general illumination is uneven, and 
several lamps have to be used to get a sufficiently diffused light, 
so that the cost of current soon equals, and possibly exceeds, hat 
of the open arc. For example, four enclosed ares run in parallel 
on 200 volts, with a current of ten ampéres each, will consume 
eight units per hour. The exposures may, however, be shorter 
than with the open arc, and all the lamps need not be put on 
at the time of focussing, so that perhaps there may be not. hing 
to choose in the end between the open and enclosed ares. 


The Mercury Vapour Lamp. 

However we look at the matter there would appear to be a 
distinct need for some form of lighting free from the disadvan- 
tages of the present systems, and cheaper to run. The Cooper- 
Hewitt mercury vapour lamp appears to fulfil this desideratum, 
and some notes upon it, drawn from actual experience of the 
writer in connection with an installation recently made by Pen- 
rose and Co., should prove interesting to the pho ographic fra- 
ternity. 

The Hewitt light is not at the present time of any particular 
novelty, its peculiar features being pretty well known since 1903, 
when Mr. P. Cooper-Hewitt, of New York, first demonstrated his 
lamp in Europe. Moreover, Mr. Howard Farmer described one 
of these lamps at the Royal Photographic Society on May 12, 
1903, and enlarged upon its advantages for photographic work. 
An experimental form of the lamp was then shown. Dr. von 
Recklinghausen also lectured on the lamp, and demonstrated 
it at the Camera Club on January 21, 1904. However, it 
did not come into regular photographic use in this country until 
last November, when the installation under notice was com- 
pleted. 


The Mercury Lemp in America, 


In New York, however, the light had come much earlier into 
commercial use for photography. Pirie Macdonald, a well- 
known portrait photographer, so early as August, 1903, spoke 
in enthusiastic terms of the new light. He said: “ For artistic 
portrait work it is all that I can desire; it is ideal. It is so 
soft that it does not affect the expression of the face, and yet 
so powerful actually that it is equal to daylight. I am en- 
thusiastic about it, and believe that nothing which has been 
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discovered since the advent of the dry plate twenty-five years ago 
will so revolutionise photography, especially portrait photo- 
graphy, as will this light. It is an epoch-maker.” 

De Witt C. Wheeler, photographer and lantern-slide maker, 
of New York, writing on October 8, said: “T have now been using 
one of your Mercury lamps for about eight months for lantern- 
slide making, and am more than pleased with the results. A 
careful test resulted in the fact that, compared with the north 
light, the Hewitt lamp is three times. as fast, and the quality 
of the slide is much finer both in grain and projecting quality. 
For photographic purposes of all kinds, from studio lighting 
down to photographic printing, it is a boon to the photographer, 
and no photographic workshop is complete without one.” 

Such positive opinions as these naturally aroused great atten- 
tion, and the result is that the Hewitt light for photography 
is now quite common in the States. That it will soon be as com- 
monly used in this country when once its advantages are realised, 
we do not doubt. 


Some Historical Notes, 


A few words on the history of the mercury vapour lamp will 
be interesting. In the first place, although it is commonly 
associated with the name of Mr. P. Cooper-Hewitt, the 
idea of producing light from incandescent mercury vapour 
is not his. So far back as 1860 the first experiments 
for the production of electric light by means of mercury 
electrodes was made, and there is a story that an English ex- 
perimenter named Way lost his life from inhaling the mercury 
vapour whilst experimenting. It has, however, been shown 
that this is a fiction, that Way died from natural causes with- 
out acquiring much honour for .his pioneer work. Rapieft 
in 1879 took out an English patent for a mercury vapour lamp, 
and in 1892 Aron followed, producing a workable mercury lamp 
which is in use on the Continent for scientific purposes, being 
regarded as an effective source of light for spectroscopic work 
and for optical measurements. The intense brightness of the 
line spectra of mercury and the separation of the lines over the 


whole visible spectrum renders the lamp very adaptable for the 
calibrating of prisms, etc. It is said that the Aron lamp has 
several faults in the matter of convenience of handling, which 
prevent its coming into general use. Another form of mereury 
lamp is that of Dr. Gumlich, which is very similar to Ayon’s, 
Recently also an English-made lamp has been designed by 
Bastian, but chiefly with the idea of using it for street-lighting 
purposes. It is far too small and feeble for photographic work, 
An ingenious feature of it is a magnetic device for tilting the 
tube to start the lamp. 


Patentable Features. 


Tt will accordingly be gathered that there is no form of mer- 
cury lamp for photographic purposes that can be considered 
other than the Cooper-Hewitt, the patentable features of which 
consist, not in the actual principle of the mercury vapour lamp, 
but in the character of the lamp and its arrangements for work- 
ing. Cooper-Hewitt must have the credit of teaching us how 
we can control the physical characteristics of the mercury 
vapour so as to enable lamps to be built which are practicable 
and commercially profitable. 


An Incombustible Light-giving Element. 
The mercury vapour lamp, as its name implies, derives its 
light from the gas or vapour of mercury, in which the passage » 
of an electric current causes a high state of incandescence. In 
this respect it will be seen that it differs from all other forms 
of artificial light now in practical use, because they are usually 
dependent on the incandescence of a solid—usual y carbon, 
either in the form of a filament or a rod, as in the ordinary 
glow lamp or arc, or in a finely-divided state as in gas and in 
paraffin lamps. In all such illuminants, moreover, there is a con- 
sumption of the light-giving element, but in the mercury lamp, 
the vapour being enclosed in a vacuum, no consumption takes 
place, and no trimming is required. 
in my next article I shall speak of the construction and 
working of the lamp. Witttam GamBLie. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


Pictorial Photography at the R.P.S. in 18538. 
On February 3, exactly fifty-two years ago, the first ordinary 
meeting of “The Photographic Society” was held at the Society 
of Arts. If anybody at Russell Square is searching for 
precedents to justify the Society’s active interest in pictorial 
photography, they need not look further than the report of 
this meeting in the first number of the “ Journal of the Photo- 
graphic Society.” A paper was read by Sir Wm. J. Newton, 
“Upon Photography in an Artistic View, and in its relations 
to the Arts.” Probably the audience who listened to it did 
not perceive in it the germs of endless controversies. Sir 
William sought to establish “ that photography can only be 
considered as a science to those who investigate its properties, 
but that to the Public, its results, as depicting natural objects, 
ought to be in accordance (as far as is possible) with the 
acknowledged principles of Fine Art.” A study of this paper 
will show how old is the artists protest against photographic 
truth—as old as the photographer’s against those methods 

of the artist which he holds to be illegitimate. 
The Second Step in the Carbon Process. 
Every carbon printer has cause to celebrate the third of 
February, though it is not the anniversary of any basic dis- 
covery in pigment printing. But that day in 1869 marks the 


point at which carbon stepped out from the leading strings” 


ofthe adepts and became a process which anybody might take 
up. The date is that of the patent of J. R. Johnson, then 
director of the Autotype Company, wherein it was shown that 


tye 


a rigid surface used as a temporary or final support needs 
no cement to fix the exposed tissue to it, “all that is neces- 
sary,” says the patent, “being fhe perfect exclusion of air 
between the moistened surface of the tissue impressed by 
light and the impermeable surface to receive the picture as 
its support... . To effect perfect and permanent adhesion, 
the surface of the glass or metal forming the support must 
be chemically clean, particularly when such surface is polished. 
To avoid the necessity of thus cleaning the surface, I occa- 
sionally cover the surface with a very thin layer of plain 
collodion, using for this purpose a collodion containing one 
or two grains of cotton to the ounce of ether and alcohol 
forming the solvent. When the collodion is set, but not dry, 
I plunge it into water to wash off the solvents until the greasy 
appearance has ceased. I then lay upon the plate thus pre- 
pared the wetted tissue; when the picture is completed it 


adheres to the glass with great tenacity by surface adhesion 
only.” 


If the rigid surface was to be the temporary support of 
the tissue, which was to be re-transferred to paper, the glass 
or opal was coated with a fatty or resinous body of melting 
point above the temperature of the water used for development. 
It could then be transferred, correct as regards right and 
left, by applying a piece of transfer paper to the wet picture, or 
leaving the whole to dry. The image then separates sponta- 
neously from the prepared plate in adherence with its final 
paper support. 
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I might mention here that Johnson introduced a flexible tem- 
porary support based upon his invention. He coated plain 
paper with an aqueous solution of shellac—ammonia, if I remem- 
ber rightly—being the alkali used to get it into solution. The 
surface of the lac coating was waxed in the same way as the metal 
plates, and then used in a similar manner. The paper was 
known at the time as lac paper. 

lt was only one further step from the process of that date 
to carbon as worked at present, and that was taken five years 
later, when Mr. J. R. Sawyer introduced the “flexible tem- 
porary support.” 

The Calotype Process. 

It will be shown in a later issue of these notes at what 
point Fox Talbot introduced the development of a latent image 
into his methods. As pointed out by the Editors last week, 
he did so subsequent to Daguerre’s process becoming known. 
I share the view that there is nothing in any of Talbot’s 
writings ante-dating Daguerreotype, to show that the concep- 
tion of a latent and developable image originated with him. 
The first heard of that was the patent of his “Calotype” 
process, which he took out on February 8, 1841. Calotype, to 
describe it briefly, consisted in treating paper first with silver 
nitrate and then, after drying, with potassium iodide. This 
iodised paper could be kept indefinitely, but it was scarcely 
sensitive to light. Talbot imparted sensitiveness to it at the 
time of use by the mixture of silver nitrate, gallic and acetic 
acids, which he called “gallo-nitrate of silver.” This “Calo- 
type” ‘paper was exposed, dry or moist, within an hour or 
two of its preparation, and an image obtained which might be 
faintly discernible or quite invisible. In either case, it was 
brought to full strength with the gallo-nitrate of silver. As 
fixing agent Talbot used potassium bromide, by which the 
excess of silver in the paper was removed. It might be thought 
that such a process would not give permanent results, but Mr. 
C. H. Talbot still has in his possession a number of negatives 
made in this way during the forties. Until the use of hypo- 
sulphite of soda became clearly understood, bromide or chloride 
as a fixing agent was preferred by Talbot and other early 
workers. 


Talbot’s Patent Claims. 

In this patent (No. 8,842, 1841) Talbot claimed a number 
of things, viz :— 

The use of gallic acid, or tincture of galls, in conjunction 
with silver nitrate, to render iodised papers more sensitive. 

Development, or, as he describes it, “the making visible 
photographic images upon paper, and the strengthening sucli 
images when already faintly or imperfectly visible by washing 
them with liquids which act upon those parts of the paper 
which have been previously acted upon by light.” 

Obtaining portraits from the life by photographic means on 
paper. 
xing with potassium bromide or other soluble bromide. 
inting from photogenic pictures on to a different kind of 
sensitive paper. 

In 1854 Talbot took action (Talbot y. Laroche) in support 
of this patent, which he alleged was infringed by workers of 
the collodion process, then newly introduced by Scott-Archer. 
The chief ground for action was that a sensitive collodion film 
developed with pyrogallic acid was an infringement of his 
sensitised iodide paper developed with gallo-nitrate of silver. 
But verdict was given for the defendant on the finding of non- 
infringement. The case is the most notable of any in the 
annals of photography, for it liberated inventors from the 
trammels with which they were threatened in Fox Talbot's 
patent. The Calotype process was almost immediately super- 
seded by wet collodion. 

Fox Talbot’s Sun Prints of 1835-6. 

As bearing on Fox Talbot’s process of fixation with bromide 
and other haloid salts, it may be interesting to note that 
Mr. C. H. Talbot has in his possession a print fixed in this 
way which is sixty-five years old, for, according to the note 
on it in Fox Talbot’s handwriting, it was made by him on 
February 6, 1836. It is a copy by contact of a fern print, and 
was probably fixed with common salt. A still earlier example, 
a negative made in the camera in 1835, also exists, and though 
it is probable that neither are in the same state as when 
first made, their present condition is a proof of the efficacy of 
this method of fixing. Historicus. 


PHOTOGRAPHING: THE INTERIOR OF THE EYE. 


A Paper in ‘The 


American Inventor.’ 


To get behind the curtain of the living eye, to put an X-ray, as it 
were, upon the diseases back of that impenetrable barrier, has been 
the aim of every scientific oculist for over a century. 

In a long series of experiments with photographic apparatus I 


have been successful in designing a camera which is partially success- 
ful in photographing the delicate interior structure of the human 
eye. 

In photographing behind the hitherto impassable curtain to secure 
a picture of the net-skin, or the skin over which extends the inter- 
laced network of nerves of the background of the eye, there are a 
number of difficulties to be overcome before success can be achieved. 
It is necessary while taking such a photograph that the patient 
obtain a perfectly restful position of the eye, without which a photo- 
sight, 


graph is of no use, for it will not show a correct condition o: 
muscle or nerve. Movement of the eye during the photographing so 


blurs the picture that it is impossible to ascertain the nature of 


the dis 
The Difficulty of Long Exposure. 

Now, in all past attempts the photographic apparatus used neces_ 
sitated an exposure of some minutes’ duration with a strong outer 
light, and no patient could hold the eyes perfectly still in a normal 


position for the necessary length of time without the result being a 


strain which would develop momentary trouble not natural to the 
subject. Few persons possess the physical control over the muscles 
of the eye to keep perfectly quiet during the time required for photo- 
graphing by this method. Later there was an apparatus brought 
forth in which vivid flashlight powder was used in order to make the 
picture instantaneous, but the shield for the eye could not be made 
strong enough in this instamce,.and the machine was a failure. 

I knew that could the camera be invented which would overcome 
these two obstacles many now totally blind persons could be made to 
see. Very frequently a physician is obliged to pronounce the sight 
of a patient entirely gone because of the fact that he cannot examine 
the background of the eye. 

A Cats Eve. 
My experiments in developing a camera adapted for viewing the 


eye’s interior met with many failures, and an occasional partial 


success. In the early attempts at eye-photography I found that a 
cat was the most satisfactory subject, because the eye of the cat 
throws out from fifty to one hundred times more light than does that 
of a human being, even when in normal condition. 


there is a particularly strong light, perfectly shielded back of the net- 


In a cat’s eyes 


skin, which enables the animal to distinguish in a dim light objects 


which would be unseen by the human eye.. In the cat family, the 
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ways of light aro thrown back, and pass a second time through the 
net-skin. This condition was a great aid in my experiments. I 
knew that the device which would successfully photograph the 
interior of a cat’s eye would lack many degrees of power necessary 
to achieve the same result with the human eye. ; 
Placing the Patient 

The invention which I designed for this work is arranged with a 
light, but strong, chin-rest attached to the right-hand side of the 
camera. This enables me to obtain the necessary restful pose of the 
head without any effort or undue strain on the part of the patient. 
Opposite where the eyes are focussed when resting at normal or 
when the patient is looking straight in front in an easy position, is 
placed an adjustable eye-glass or lens. This has a special finder placed 
sideways to bring to a correct focus the eyes of the subject without 
obliging him to move his chin from the rest or making it necessary for 
him to shift his eyes from front, in which position a more complete 
photograph can be secured. A petroleum lamp fixed back of the 
adjustable lens makes it possible to light up the background of the 
eye by rays that are: neither too strong nor irritating for even a 
badly-diseased eye. The photographic camera is attached to the 
observation tube or eyeglass lens. This consists of a short tube 
which is attached to the bulb which regulates the shutter of the 
camera. Attached to the back of the camera is a tin-covered slide 
which protects the operator and also the patient being examined 
rom the dust of the flash powder. 


All my early experiments were made on animals, for their eyes 


are much stronger than a person’s, and I could try various combina_ 
ions without fear of sending the subject blind. Not until I knew 
that I had at last evolved a perfect apparatus did I photograph the 
background of a man’s eye. 

Illumination by Flashlight. 
The method of securing these valuable interior photographs is 
simple in itself once the manner of operating the apparatus is compre- 


kended. The pupils of the patient are enlarged by the injection of 
“drops.” He then places his chin on the rest and the lamp is swung 
into position and lighted. It is then possible to see in the special 


eye-finder and in the glass slide at the back of the camera a good, 
sharp picture of the eye. The special focus, or searcher, is turned 
and regulated until the eye is brought in exactly the right position 
for a properly focussed picture taken with an ordinary camera. This 
accomplished (it takes but a few moments to make these arrange- 
ments) the subject can remove his chin from the rest and retire to 
some other part of the room, if he so desires. While he is res ‘ing the 
especially prepared plate, or negative, ‘is put in the camera, the flash 
powder prepared, and everything put in readiness for the squeezing 
of the bulb and the taking of the picture. 
Exposure. 

The patient then returns and places his chin in the rest, the indi. 


cator marking the identical spot he had it in when the first focus was 


obtained, and the position of the eye is also indicated, so that there 
need be no second focussing. 
of the flash powder and the opening and closing of the shutter, which 
completes the operation. 


Now comes the simultaneous discharge 


The photograph is secured inside of fifteen 
minutes after the camera is brought out, and nearly all this time is 
used in setting up the apparatus. In, getting the proper flash powder 
it was necessary to make a number of experiments before securing the 
kind which would do the work without hurting the eye even momen- 
tarily. I also had to construct a special machine for exploding the 
powder, so that the jar should be done away with and the most 
poweriul light attained. Great care must also be taken in selecting 
photographic plates, for the background of the human eye presents 
an appearance of red on red, which is a particularly trying com. 
bination, rec 


in itself being a colour unfavourable for photographic 
purposes. At last, after careful search, I found a satisfactory make 
of plates, and my prints came out clear and sharp. 
A perfect picture of the interior of the eye does not consist of bub 
one photograph, but of a series, the specially desired part of the eye 
being brought right in the centre of the composite picture if desired. 
The invention is as yet too new for all its possibilities to be 
realised; but much relief can now be given to those suffering from 
optical troubles which have always been pronounced incurable. 


Dr. Waiter THORNER. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS FOR TH 
SOLAR ECLIPSE 


OBSERVATION OF THE TOTAL 
OF AUGUST 30, 1905. 


Tux great astronomical event of the present year (1905) will doubt- 
less be the total solar eclipse of the sun, August 30. Plans are now 
being formed, writes the “ Scientific American,” with regard to eclipse 


‘expeditions, the choice of observing stations being specially favour- 


able. Several well-equipped. expeditions will probably be sent from 


this country and Europe. 

Mr. William H. Crocker, of California, has generously offered to 
defray the expenses of expeditions to be sent from the Lick Obserya- 
tory to Labrador, Spain, and Egypt, and the provisional programme 
for the three stations is, in the main, as follows: 


In Labrador, a photographic search will be made for intramercurial 
planets, in a region of the sky 84 deg. wide, extending in the direc- 
tion of the solar equator from 4 deg. below the sun to 15 deg. above 
it. It has been thought likely that there may be one or more planets 


between the orbit of Mercury and the sun, and during a total eclipse 


they would become visible, if ever. On the whole, however, the 


observations so far made negative the existence of any body of 


considerable size in this region, though in 1878 Prof, Watson and 
Mr. Swift, it was thought, had discovered one, if not two, such 
planets. 
Observation Centres. 
In an article contributed by Prof. W. W. Campbell, of the Lick 
‘Observatory, to the “Popular Science Monthly,” for June, 1904, he 


writes: “The eclipse of August 30, 1905, will occur when the earth 
is seven degrees from the plane of the solar equator. It will there- 
fore be advisable to search over a region of considerably greater width 
than was the case in 1901. Inasmuch as increased area means in- 
creased instrumental equipment, expense, and difficulty, a corres- 
ponding shortening of strip to be observed would perhaps be justified. 
It is to be hoped that observing parties well equipped for the intra- 
mercurial search will be located in Labrador, Spain, Tunis, and 
Egypt. If clear weather prevails at any of the four stations, very 
valuable results may be secured. Should a new planet be observed 
at three such stations, the enormous interest a. taching to its discovery 
would be heightened by the fact that its approximate orbit could be 
determined at once. If no planets’ are revealed on first-class plates, 
the negative result would be scarcely less valuable, though certainly 
less interesting, than positive results; and the intramercurial ques- 
tion would cease to be a pressing eclipse problem.” 


The Photographic Equipment. 


Owing to the generosity of Mr. Crocker, a photographic search 
for intramercurial planets will be made not only in Labrador, but in 
Spain and Egypt as well. In Spain the photographic intramercurial 
search will cover a region of 94 deg. wide, extending in the direction 
of the solar equator from 14 deg. below to 14 deg. above the sun. 


In Egypt the photographic intramercurial search will cover a region 


——————— 
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of 85 deg., extending in the direction of the solar equator from 4 
deg. below to 15 deg. above the sun. 


Photographs of the corona by means of a camera of five inches 


N= 


aperture and forty feet focus, of the form first used by Prof. Schae- 


berle at the eclipse of 1893, will be made at Labrador, Spain, and 
Egypt. The large-scale coronal photographs made by Schaeberle at 


that eclipse opened a promising way for determining an explanation 
of the changing form of the corona, and whether the coronal streamers 
are moving in or out, or both, or neither, a question that has not 
yet been satisfactorily answered. Photographs of the corona should 
be secured for this purpose at widely separated stations, and the 
circumstances of the widely separated stations in Labrador, Tunis, 
Spain, and Egypt seem admirably adapted for solving this most 
important problem at the coming eclipse. 


In Spain, a study will be made of the polarised light in the corona. 


These observations with the polariscope are for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relation between the reflected and intrinsic light, and 
perhaps the size of the reflecting particles which are distributed 
through the corona. 
Photo-Spectrographic Records. 

The expedition in Spain will also be provided with spectrographs 
with moving plate-holders, which will be used to obtain a continuous 
record of changes in the spectrum of the sun’s edge at the time of 


second and third contracts; and other spectrographs for determining 
the wave-length of the green coronal bright line, and, if . possible, 


the wave-lengths of the bright and dark lines in the isolated spectrum 
of the sun’s edge, as nearly as possible at the time when the dark 
ht ones, and vice versa, and of a spectro- 


lines give way to the bri 
graph for recording the general spectrum of the corona. 

This is merely an outline of the programmes for the three eclipse 
expeditions to be sent from the Lick Observatory, California, to 
Labrador, Spain, and Egypt respectively. The details of the pro- 
grammes have not yet been fully worked out, but will be announced 
later. 

The Yerkes Observatory will not send any expedition to observe: 
the total eclipse next August, but the Naval Observatory, Washington, 
D.C., will probably send three expeditions, one of which may be 
located near Burgos, in Spain. 

Prof. E. C. Pickering; of the Harvard College Observatory, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., states that there will be no official expedition from 
the observatory. However, Mr. L. W. Ripley, of Hartford, Conn., 
intends to conduct a party under the auspices of a local amateur 
‘scientific society. 

An expedition composed largely of amateurs will go to Burgos, 
Spain, which is probably one of the most desirable stations along: 
A programme is being arranged 


the route of anticipated darkness. 
for covering the minor details of an eclipse, such as observations 
of the diminishing sunlight and the peculiar shadows cast by the 
foliage on the ground when the sun is nearly eclipsed. 

Mary Procror. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Testing Collodion for Collodion-Chloride 
Herr Wanprowsky gives in the “Photographische Mitteilungen ” 


Emulsions. 


the following method of testing collodion for making printing-out 
collodion emulsion. It should be free from alkali, as shown by ad- 
dition of a few drops of a 1 per cent. solution of phenolphthaline; 
if it becomes reddish violet, even if only faintly, hydrochloric acid 
should be added drop by drop till this reaction no longer occurs, and 
the collodion remains colourless. If the proportion of alkali is very 
great the collodion should be rejected, as it would otherwise give a 
coarse granular silver chloride. The collodion should be free from 
sulphates. These may be tested for by the addition of a small 
uantity of barium chloride—if a white precipitate is formed the 


collodion should be rejected. In making a collodion, care should be 
taken to filter the alcoholic solution of citric acid immediately before 


using it, as the little fibres may cause the separation of silver citrate. 


Careless addition of glycerine may also cause precipitation of the 
emulsion, and therefore it should always be diluted with three times 


its volume of alcohol, and added in a fine stream and with constant 
shaking 


Under-exposure. 

In Liesegang’s Almanac for this year, Dr. Georg Hauberisser, of 
Munich, states that he has found that by the use of an edinol 
developer, followed by uranium intensification, he can compensate 
for an eight times under exposure as compared with hydroquinone. 
His method of experimenting was to use a stereo camera with identical 
lenses, the one stopped down to {/11, the other to £/31, the plate was 
then cut in two, and one half developed to full density with hydro- 
quinone, and the other developed with edinol, and subsequently 
intensified with the uranium intensifier. Comparative half-tone 
illustrations are given, but one may reasonably doubt the practical 
value of such experiments, and question whether precisely the same 
results could not have been obtained by only developing for a short 
time with hydroquinone and then using the uranium intensifier. 


A Bathing Formula for Panchromatic Plates. 
Professor Valenta, in the above-named almanac, gives his latest 
formula for the making of a panchromatic plate, with the aid of 
ethyl violet, which he first suggested for use with collodion emulsion. 
His first trials to sensitise gelatine plates with this dye were a 
ailure, because he used too strong a bath; the tinctorial properties of 
ethyl violet, like all the other aniline violets, being very great. 
Finally, he found that bathing a dry plate with a 1: 250,000 solution 
with a little ammonia for three or four minutes gave a strong band 
of sensitiveness extending from C to D, with a fainter band extending 
from D to E. This obviously gives a minimum about E, and to fil 


this up he now suggests the use of monobromofluorescine; and erythro. 

sine to strengthen the yellow-green. He prepares a stock solution of : 
Ethyl violet solution (1: 6,000) 100 parts. 
Erythrosine solution (1 : 500) 20 parts. 


Monobromofluorescine solution (1:500) 40 parts. 


Fifteen parts of this are diluted with 500 parts of water and 2 
parts of ammonia added. The plates should be bathed in the dark 
in this for three minutes, and then washed in a similar solution 
strongly diluted and dried at a moderate heat. 

A New Developer. 

Rudol is the name of a new developer which has just been intro- 
duced on the Continent, and for which some extraordinary claims are 
made. In the first place, it is not a developer of the ordinary kind ; 
by its use very much under-exposed negatives show more details in 
the shadows than with all other developers, and this it is stated to 


be due to the fact that besides the ordinary process of chemical 


development there is also a physical development, and the excess of 
silver remaining in the film is used up to intensify the image pro- 
duced by chemical development. Over-exposure is also compensated 
for without any alteration of the developer, halation is done away, 
and a negative exposed on a subject with very great contrasts, as, for 


instance, the interior of a room, including a brightly-lit scene in- 
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cluded by a window, shows details in the high lights and details in 
the shadows. It is sent out as a concentrated solution, which must 
be diluted with five times its volume of water, 0.02 per cent. car- 
bonate of potash, or 0.06 per cent. of carbonate of soda added. ‘The 
duration of development is stated to be from three to ten minutes, 
according to the exposure; 0.006 per cent. of potassium iodide is 
stated to be a powerful restrainer. 
to keep indefinitely. 


The concentrated solution is said 


Solubility of Developing Agents. 
M. Gravier has determined the solubility of the principal deve- 


lopers in water and in solution of sodium sulphite, with the follow- 
ing results :— 


Solubility in 100 parts Solubility in 


of water. 100 parts of 
Developing agent. et ee _____| 10 p.e. solution 
| of sodium sul- 
152) 45°C. phate at 15° C. 
Adurol 100 | more than 100 65 
Amidol 30 33 | 28 
Eikonogen . WAS 17 i 4 
Glycine 0 | 0-2 Traces, 
Hydroquinone 6 | 14 4 
Metol | 5 9 | 2 
Ortol, 36 | 52 | 0°75 
Paramidopheno | | 
chlorate... || 74 ill | 08 
Pyrogallol . | 59 | more than 100 59 
| 
Cobalt and Lead Toning of Bromides. 
MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz have suggested the following as a 


method of obtaining g¢ 


reen tones on bromide and other development 
papers. 


The prints must be yery much over-developed, as they lose 

considerably in toning, and they must be thoroughly freed from all 

traces of developer or fixing solutions. Bleach the print in :— 
Ferricyanide of potassium 60 


Lead nitrate 40 

Water 1,000 ces. 
Then wash thoroughly and immerse in 

Cobalt chloride 100 ¢. 

Hydrochloric acid - 800° ces. 

Water 1,000 ces. 


for one or two minutes, when it will at once assume a brilliant green 
tone. A thorough washing afterwards is essential. 


Cyclopzedism at Work. 
In 1902 the “Revue Belge de Photographie” appealed to 
readers for aid in forming a bureau for photographic information, for 
prints and negatives, photographie books and journals, and the col- 


lection thus formed was placed at the disposal of subscribers ; now, 
however, it h 


its 


as grown so much that it has moved to central and 
more commodious premises, Rue du Musée, Brussels, and has 
blossomed out into the Institut International de Photographie. Its 
principal object is the popularisation of photography, and t 
Institut has, with this object in view, collected and classified ever 
thing concerning the theory, practice, and art of photography. It 
is divided into two sections, the first comprising (a) a collection 


he 


trade catalogues, rules of societies, exhibition rules, and notices of the 
latest trade novelties; (b) bibliographic section, a collection of all 
French books and periodicals, lists of works, and articles on every 
subject; (c) tourists’ information, list of dark-rooms and deale 


TS; 
details of tours, choice of routes, what to photograph in every d 


is- 
trict (100,000 examples can be seen); (d) a permanent exhibition of 
the most beautiful specimens produced by the leading firms of the 
world; (e) a collection of all photographic magazines and journals of 
‘the world, facilitating the choice of subscription ; (f) information and 


advice as to the purchase of apparatus, accessories, works, etc. The 
second section is, we gather, extremely important, and may be 
summed up as the archives, and great stress is laid on the fact that 
by its aid one can ascertain the various schools in photography, 
follow up their evolution and that of each “master” in pictorial 
photography, the works of every painter, the effects of light and 
shade in the works of Rembrandt, the discovery of Gainsborough in 
posing the hands, etc., etc. The only thing wanting to make it 
perfect is a button that can be pressed, and which will enable the 
visitor to obtain anything and everything without search or trouble. 
Sensitive Silver Compounds. 

Dr. Gunther recently described before the Society of Natural Philo- 

sophy at Basle his experiments on the so-called photo-haloids of 


silver, and had made these of different compositions by mixing a 
solution of colloidal silver with estimated auantities of chlorine and 
bromine water; precipitates were obtained which the author con- 
siders as solid solutions of silver in the silver haloids, and not as 
solutions of the sub-haloids in colloidal silver. Some of them are 
very colour-sensitive, and good spectra have been obtained on them, 
but they are of no practical importance, as the images are very weak. 


Photo-echanical Dotes. 


The Angle of Three Colour Screens. 

Some people have an idea that where two cross line screens 
are used in three-colour work to avoid pattern, one make of 
screen may give less objectionable pattern than another. 
Whether this arises from the soft insinuations of those desiring 
to dispose, of screens, or from the prejudice of those using a 
particular make, we are unable to say, but certainly, after 
having used the screens of Max Levy, Haas, and Johnson 
for three-colour work, the pattern formed does not seem to 
be in any case more or less obvious than in the others. as. 

To obtain the minimum of pattern in three-colour, it is 
necessary that the lines should meet each other to make the 
widest possible angle at crossing. Now, there are six lines in 
any three-colour print (two for each colour), so that if we take 
the diameter of a circle as our base line and draw six lines 
from its centre, it will be found that they are spaced at the 
greatest possible distance from each other when the angle of 
each line is 30 degrees from the one next to it. If, therefore, 
for one colour, the normal screen is taken, one of its lines 
will give an angle of 45 degrees to the right, and the other 
45 degrees to the left, or counting round, 45 degrees and 135 
degrees. The second screen must, therefore, have lines ruled 
so that each component is 30 degrees away from the lines of the 
normal 45 degree screen, as, for example, one component at 
5 degrees from the base and the other at 75 degrees, so that 
urned round they will read 105 degrees and 165 degrees. 
It will be found that we now have lines at 15, 45, 75, 105, 135, 
and 165 degrees, each of which is exactly 30 degrees from the 
preceding line. If any other angle but 45 degrees is taken 
or the normal screen with the cross lines at right angles to 
each other, then, of course, the colour screen would have to 
e at other angles than 75 degrees and 105 degrees, in order 
o get the 30 degrees to afford the minimum of pattern, but 
the final result cannot possibly be better than that obtained 
with screens ruled in the usual way. 

The use of one large circular screen seems quite common on 
the Continent, the screen itself being turned to the different 
angles for the different colour negatives. Max Levy, who for- 
merly advocated the pair of screens ruled ag indicated above, 
in an article in the current “Process Year Book,” modifies his 
previous opinion, and points out the advantages of the circular 


— a were 
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screen, and he is making a fitting for it to be placed in the 
back of the camera, which will enable the screen to be turned 
to the correct angle with ease and exactitude. 


Rotary Intaglio Processes. 


Reviewing current reproduction processes in the “Jahrbuch des 
Photographen,” Walter Ziegler comments on the rationale of the 
process which is well known in this country as t It 
can be easily seen, he writes, that an exceedingly fine screen is used 
to get the grain. The printing portions of the plate being 


the fineness of screening which can thus be in 


he Rembrandt. 


in intaglio, 


troduced is almost 
unlimited, as there is no danger of undercut. Printing on a suitable 
rapid press can be done in conjunction with inking 
this latter becomes practicable on adjustment of the etching to the 
correct degree of shallowness and preparation of the non-printing 
portions to repel the ink. 
All of which we would say 


by rollers: 


is perfectly true, but is not much help 
to anybody who is struggling 
But Herr 
to do with his announcement 


with the problem of commercial rotary 
intaglio printing. Ziegler’s reticence may have something 
that recent experiments in Germany in 
this branch of printing haye met with good success. 
Process Man and Artist 

‘The same writer dwells on the importance of bringing together the 
istic works and their reproducers, and points out that 
pt prominently in view by schools. The Munich School 
hy, he states, has specially set itself to this task, and 
the good results which spring from such close association 
by a number of exhibitions. 
whatever o: 


creators of ar 
this end is ke 
of Photograp 
has proved 
Too often the reproducer has no means 
learning anything of the aims and feelings of the artist, 
and if the photo etcher can be brought into sympathy with the 
painter and draugh 


sman there should be less need for artists’ criti- 
cisms of reproductions of their work. 
when so muc 
him is all 


Under present conditions, 
h of the work falls upon the etcher, such education of 
he more desirable. 


A Stable Albumen Solution. 


The difficulty of keeping albumen solution is well known, and, 
whilst there are many preservatives, they are not capable of being 
used, as they would precipitate the albumen. However, Franz 
Novak, in the “ Photographische Korresponder 


states that he has 
kept for a month in a loosely-closed bottle a solution of dried 
albumen to which carbolic acid was added. ‘The actual method ot 
making it is as follows :—Two grammes of crystallised carbolic acid 
are mixed with 980 ccs. of water and 140 grammes of dried albumen 
added, the mixture well stirred, and allowed to stand for about three 
hours till the albumen has softened ; it should then be rubbed up in 
a mortar till complete solution is effected and then filtered through 
cotton wool. 


The Half-tone and Photography. 

“The use of half-tones in advertisements is responsible for the enor- 
mous progress made in commercial photography during the last ten 
years, and all signs point to a continued elaboration and extension 
of this branch of industry. Whatever may be said of the relations or 
divergencies of art and photography, there can’ be no doubt that the 
commercial photograph is more effectively convincing than any amount 


of sketching and drawing. ‘The catalogue, prospectus, price list, 


folder, or m 


ne advertisement which is now printed without a 
photographic. illustration is the exception.”—H. Bentley in the 
“Chicago Tribune.” 


A subject of importance to process workers and printers is fixed for 
Monday next, the 6th inst., at the Society of Chemical Industry, 


svhen a paper on “The Fading of Inks and Pigments” will be read 


by Mr. J. W. Lovibond. The meeting is held at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, W., at sight o’clock, and visitors are admitted on 
introduction by members, on application to the secretary of the 
society. 

The exhibition of photo-engraving at South Kensington is still 
without a definite date for its opening, but we understand that an 
announcement will be made shortly. The exhibition is to be held in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and inquiries 
with reference to exhibits should be addressed to the Secretary, Exhi- 
bition of Process Engraving, Board of Education, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 

The International Photo-Engrayers’ Union of America have adopted 
“The Illustrator” as their official organ. . In the current issue, 
President Louis Flader reports, among other matters, that the council 
has adopted a plan by which apprentices in small cities in which no 
union exists can be registered, thus enabling the Union to keep 
track of their term of apprenticeship. Under the new law, and with 
provisional membership laws in existence, there is no excuse for any 
man working at the photo-engraving trade anywhere in the 


country 
not being affiliated with the I.P.E.U. 


Exhibitions. 


> 


WEST HARTLEPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tue second annual exhibition in connection with the West Hartle- 
pool Amateur Photographic Society was opened on January 19 in the 
Victoria Hall. The pictures on exhibition numbered over 200, and 
included examples of the work of many of the most eminent exhibitors 
in the kingdom. Mr. T. Fitzgibbon Forde, of Sunderland, acted as 
judge, and his awards were as follows :—Silver medal for best picture 
in competitive sections: A Foster, Bishop Auckland, “The Hour 
When Daylight Dies.” Open classes—Landscape— Bronze medals: 
H. Lincoe, Sunderland, “Old Durham,” and A. Marshall, Notting- 
ham, “Hauling Sail”; certificate, J. Turner, Sunderland, “In the 
Harbour.” Architecture and portraiture—Bronze medals: Miss H. 
Stevenson, Birkenhead, “ Her Eyes are with Her Heart, and that is 
Far Away,” and A. Marshall, “The Rose”; certificate, W. A. Clark, 
Moseley, “An Old Cottage.” Any subject not included in previous 
classes—Bronze E. Seymour, Watford, “Flower Study,” 
and A. W. Walburn, West Hartlepool, “Ivy Geranium ” 
Dr. F. Ward, Ipswich, “ Aquile 
Rev. H. W. 

certificate, W. 


medals : 
; certificate, 
Lantern slides—Bronze medals : 
Dick, Manchester, and H. Wornleighton, Leicester ; 
Farren, Cambridge. Members’ classes—Landscape— 
Bronze medals: J. J. Herbert, “ Woodlands,” and J. W. Walker, 
“Murky Tees”; ificate, J. T. Stanley, “ When Trees are Bare.” 
Any other subject—Bronze medals: A. Gibb, “ Narcissus,” and J. T. 
Stanley, “Rydal Water”; certificate, E. F. Jones, “An Old Fisher- 
man.” Hand camera class—Bronze medal: M. Willis, “Ebb of the 
Tide”; certificate, Geo. Welch, “ Through the Wood.” 


2 


BRIERLEY HILL CAMERA CLUB. 
On January 28 the tenth annual exhibition organised by the Brierley 
Hill and District Camera Club was opened in the Town Hall. The 
open section is numerically a little weaker than last year, but the 
quality quite reaches the average. In strength the members’ exhibits 
are about the usual number, but there is a distinct improvement 
noticeable in the work. An attractive feature in the exhibition is the 
loan collection from the Birmingham Photographic Society. In the 
open section there are sixty-five entries and the awards of the judges 
(Messrs. W. R. Bland and J. Page Croft) are as follows :—Silver 
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medals, E. J. Jarvis (Plymouth), W. Clayden (Plymouth), C. F. 
Grindrod (Malvern); bronze medals, William Northwood (Brierley 
Hill), and A. W. Cooper (Preston) ; certificates, F. G. Tryhorn, Alfred 
Roffery, and E. Seymour. Members’ Section: Silver medals, H. B. 
Cookson, Mrs. A. M. Wallington; bronze medals, Hugh Price, 
Herbert Whitford, William Northwood; certificates, Mrs. Walter 
Cochrane, J. C. Bunce, A. Gordon Smith. Lantern slides: Silver 
medal, J. Stabb; bronze medal, S. G. Kimber ; certificates, William 
A. Clark and T. G. Tryhorn. Altogether there are nearly 280 exhibits. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

January 28-February 12.—Photographic Society of Marseilles. 
Secretary, M. Astier, 11, Rue de la Grand-Armée, & Marseille. 

February 6-11.—Blairgowrie and District Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street Cot- 
tage, Blairgowrie. e 

Hebruary 14-15.—Royal Albert Institute, Windsor. Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Jas. W. Gooch, 9, High Street, Windsor. 

February 15-March 15.—International Exhibition Artistic Photo- 
graphs, Vienna. Hon. Secretary, Dr. Reiniger, Camera Club. 
Largerplatz No, 3, Vienna III., 3. 

February 16-18.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, HE. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 

February 21-March 7.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 

February 24-March 4.—Northampton Photographic Society. En- 
tries close February 7; for pictures, February 17. Hon. Secretary; 
E. J. Felce, 83, Adam’s Avenue, Northampton. 

February 25-March 4. — Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Ifon. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 
Street, Birmingham. 

February 25-March 11.—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 11; for pictures, February 15. Hon. Secre- 
tary, J. S. McCulloch, 3a, North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 

March 4-11. — South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Ureighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 7-14. — Brentford Photographic Society. 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 16-30.—International Photographic Exhibition, Earl’s Court. 
The Organising Managers, 119-125, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 

March 20-25.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 


Hon. Secre- 


March 27-April 1.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic 
Society. Entries close on March 20, 1905. Secretary, R. Warden 
Harvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 

April.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
Fontane Marose 13, Genoa. 

April 43-15.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secre- 
tary, R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. Direc- 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 32, Berlin, W. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture 
Postcards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétaire 
Général du Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

May 10 to June 19.—Salon of the Pnoto Club de Paris. Entries 
close March 1, and pictures must arrive by April 10. Secretary, 
Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

June.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 

— 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

March 31.—IIford. £750 in cash prizes for negatives on 
Ilford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E. 

September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak pro- 
ducts. Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Patent Dews. 


— Es 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents were made between 
January 15-21, 1905:— : 
Frasuiicut.—No. 828. “An improved photographic flashlight 
apparatus.” Marwocd Short, 21, Chapel Road, Anfield, Liver- 
pool. 

Prnpants.—No. 1,042. “Improvements in and relating to lockets, 
photograph pendants, or the parts thereof.” Thomas Wilcox, 
111, Spencer Street, Birmingham. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
ae Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lune, London, 
Porrastr Dark Rooms.—No. 5,586, 1904. “A portable photo- 
graphic dark room comprising a framework adapted to be folded 
up and raised or extended at will, enclosed in a double thick- 
ness of black cloth, having apertures for the passage of the hands. 
and a larger aperture for the introduction of the framework and 
the plates or apparatus, and capable of being hermetically closed, 
said cover being provided with two frames with red glasses 
substantially as described and shown.” Annet Meunier, 10, 
Rue Victor Hugo, Lyons, France. 
sep Prarus ror Conour PHorocrapHy.—No. 25,718, 1904. 
“The present invention relates to improvements on an invention 
for which application for British patent was made on October 25, 
1904, No. 22,988” (see B.J. January 6, p. 10), “and has for its 


object to explain that the coating of coloured particles inter- 
posed between the sensitive coating and the glass which serves. 
for its support is not necessarily formed of two superposed. 
elementary coatings, as indicated in the specification of said 
former application for patent; and that, on the other hand, 
the result sought may be obtained, not only by the six colours— 
red, yellow, blue, orange, green, and violet—but also by any 
given number of colours, distributed as equally as possible over 
the entire coating, and covering as far as possible the entire 
surface without superposition.” A. Lumiére et ses Fils, Lyons- 
Monplaisir, France. a 
SELF-TONING Papers.—No. 26,247, 1904. “Protection is claimed im 
a self-toning printing-out paper, the use of a new vehicle or 
medium, consisting of a mixture of agar-agar and arrowroot, or 
other suitable starch, in lien of gelatine or collodion, the 
vehicles or mediums now in common use. ‘The paper or other 
suitable material is coated with a warm, sensitiye emulsion made: 
as follows :—To 24 ounces of water add 14 ounces of arrowroot 
or other suitable starch and boil. Dissolve in this mixture: 
when cool: Sugar, 6 drachms; citric acid, 5 drachms; ammo- 
nium chloride, 64 grains; Rochelle salt, 4 drachms; and mix 
thoroughly. Add slowly 9 drachms 36 grains of nitrate of 
silver dissolved in 8 ounces of water. Next add slowly 11 grains 
of chloride of gold dissolved in 6 ounces of water. Finally take 
agar-agar 2 drachms boiled till dissolved in 18 ounces of water, 
and add ‘warm to above mixture. Dry the coated paper, or 
other suitable material, in a dark chamber. ‘The sensitive paper 
or material may then be printed by exposure to light under a 
photographic negative in the usual manner until a visible image 
of sufficient strength is obtained. Tf a print of a purple-brown 
tone is required the printed paper, or other material, is first 
washed for about ten minutes in running water, and is then 
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fixed and toned in one operation by immersion for about fifteen PY 
minutes in a bath of hyposulphite of soda solution containing Dew D)aterials, 
about 20 ounces of hyposulphite of soda to 100 ounces of water. ee ee 


f a deeper purple-toned print is required, before washing or 
using the hyposulphite of soda bath the print is immersed for 
5 minutes in a bath containing chloride of sodium 20 ounces, 
water 100 ounces. ‘The reason for using agar-agar and arrow- 
root or other suitable starch as a medium in which to carry the 
ight-sensitive salts instead of the usual vehicles, which are gela- 
tine or collodion, is because when gelatine is used the gold salt 
is not so easily reduced, and will not give such satisfactory tones 
py immersion in hyposulphite of soda solutions only, while collo- 
dion as a vehicle is more costly.” E. 


C. Morgan, Kew Foot 
Road, Richmond. 
ROLLER-BLIND SHUTTE 


‘RS 


No. 5,522, 1904. “ According to the de- 
scription, an endless cord is passed round the two blind rollers 
beyond the edge of the blind, and secured thereto in such a 
manner that a pull on the cord (or on the rollers or blind) will 
rotate both rollers in unison, and wind the blind on to one or 
other of the rollers, according to the direction of the pull on the 
cord. 


There is also a device for imparting movement in either 
direction to the cord, or to either of the rollers or the blind.” 
J. E. Thornton, Rokeby, Altrincham. 


Dew Book. 


“Jahrbuch des Photographen, 1905.” Edited by G. H. Emmerich. 
Published by Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. M. 3.50. 

A review of technical progress, formule, tables, and industrial 

statistics occupy almost one half of the 500 closely-set pag 

* Jahrbuch.” 


s of this 
German patents of the year, and addresses of photo- 
The 


graphic schools, societies, and the trade make up the other half. 
mass of facts is clearly arranged. 


a 


Berore the Society of Arts on Wednesday, 8th inst., at 8 p.m., 
Mr. R- Child Bayley, F.R.P.S., 
in Photograph: 


will lecture on “Time Development 
and Modern Mechanical Methods of Carrying it out.” 


Mr. George Davison will preside. 

British Astronomical Association.—At the monthly meeting of the 
British Astronomical Association, held at Sion College last week, 
Mr. A. C. D. Crommelin, F.R.A.S., the president, who was in the 
An- 
nouncement had been made of the discovery of a sixth satellite of 
Jupiter, far distant 


chair, said that they had had an astronomical disappointment. 


from the others; and after the discovery o 
Phebe, the ninth satellite of Saturn, it was thought to be very 
probable that this was a genuine discovery. Since the origina 
‘announcement was made it had been suggested that the object migh 
be an asteroid; but i 


was observed for a month at the Lick Obser- 
vatory before being announced, and it was very improbable that an 


asteroid would hang about Jupiter for so long. However, last 


Tuesday they learned by telegraph that at Heidelberg Professor Wol 
had discovered by photography a minor planet near Jupiter; and on 


that day a further telegram had been received giving the motion o: 
the planet relative to Jupiter. It seemed probable that this was the 
same object as that seen at Lick; if so, the idea of the object being 


a satellite of Jupiter was impossible, for its motion was too rapid. 


It was evidently a minor planet. Should this identity be established 
it would be a great disappointment, because the retrograde motion 
of the ninth satellite of Saturn was quite a new feature in the solar 
system; and a distant satellite of Jupiter would have either con- 


firmed or contradicted, as the case might be. 


The “ Wellington” Plates. 
Herts. 

In placing upon the market a series of plates Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward take a step which lays upon them the weight of new responsi- 
bilities. For ten years past they have appealed to photographers 
as specialists in the manufacture of flexible sensitive materials—paper 
film, bromide, P.O.P. and gaslight papers, celluloid film, and carbon 
issues. It is no exaggeration to say that in this field they have 
shown themselves manufacturers of products which are not only of 


Made by Wellington and Ward, Elstree, 


high and uniform excellence, but in many instances possess distinc- 
tive qualities. Hence it is that their entrance upon a new branch 
of manufacture forces upon them the obligation to maintain a notably 
high standard, as it raises expectations among those who are already 


familiar with their wares. 


Our readers will doubtless have these 
facts in mind, as we had in making trial of the new plates. 

The “Landscape” brand is a plate of medium rapidity, marked at 
00 H. and D., and sufficiently rapid for a large proportion of ordi- 
nary work. 


We do not hold the view that a slow or medium plate 
should be chosen in preference to a more rapid one, for that rule of 
the ancient authorities has been robbed of its value by the modern 
achievements of the emulsion-maker, but those who take this posi- 
tion ought to be satisfied with the clean working of the “Landscape” 


plate, which is rapid enough for hand-camera work in good weather. 
The “Speedy” is a plate of extreme rapidity, marked by the 
makers as 250 H. and D., and fully as sensitive, in our judgment, as 
this figure indicates. 
For these, and for the other plates, the developers recommended 
by Mess 
the latter, 


. Wellington and Ward are pyro-ammonia and pyro-soda, 


ccording to the following formula :— 


Now i. 
Pyrogallic acid: severe acre tea eters oe 1 oz. 
Sulphitematsodas s..c-esceenes eesereses, eae 2 oz. 
Wipricsacide” cc acsten sata emeeaneen sree ear mme 40 gr 
Wate rita: ts.crnaces tious sncar sin ceencaeetee st se 10 oz 

None 
Garbonateofsodancancemasctesseetene teers 8 oz 
Sulphiteror toda ee teasesesatereeenseeeceesseereee & oz. 


Water to 
For studio work take 1 oz. of No. 2 and 
1 oz. 


4 dr. of No. 1., with water 
For normal work take 1 oz. of No. 2 and 1 dr. of No. 1, with 
water 1 oz. 

The “Iso Speedy” should prove the most interesting of this group 
of plates, as it bears an emulsion which possesses notable orthochro- 
matic properties. It is customary to describe the quality of a colour- 
sensitive plate in somewhat vague terms, such as describing the 
rendering of a landscape in full foliage on a plate exposed under 
unspecified conditions. In the absence of foliage at the time of 
writing, and in order to give a degree of definiteness to our descrip- 
tion, we give the results of tests of the “Iso Speedy” made by Mr. 
C. E. Kenneth Mees, B.Sc. The measures of sensitiveness found be- 
hind Eder’s blue and yellow screens are :— 

Blue sensitiveness 
Yellow ser ness 


= Wi 
liveness 1 


An average ratio, Mr. Mees writes, for a good erythrosine plate is 
15 5 to 6 


3 for a good panchromatic plate - The ratio of 1.75:1 of 


2 


the “Speedy Iso” thus shows it to possess extremely high yellow 
sensitiveness, and this quality is plainly seen in photographs of the 
arc-light spectrum which we haye made. The region of maximum 
density falls in the yellow to yellow-green part of the spectrum 


between D and E. The improvement in yellow sensitiveness effected 


———— 


. The Sinnox Daylight-Loading Camera for Glass Plates. 
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by the sensitising dye as measured by Mr. Mees is to increase it about 
seventy times. 

Another property of the plate, which is plainly shown from Mr. 
Mees’ series of tests, is the speed with which the plate develops. 
The figure, measuring its speed of development (with ferrous oxalate), 
is very high, as high as one usually obtains with slow landscape 
plates, with the result that with a development factor of 1 the time 


of development is 2min. 50sec., whereas the average time for a plate | 


of this kind is from six to eight minutes. hese results, we think, 
may be taken as showing that Messrs. Wellington and Ward offer a 
material which has distinctive qualities of its own, its character—to 
sum up in a few words—being the conjunction in one plate of intense 
orthochromatic quality, general sensitiveness, and great speed of 
development. 

We must add that all the above brands of plates are sold at prices 
uniform with the popular shilling per dozen in quarter-plate size. 
The notice of a photo-mechanical and a lantern plate must be deferred 
until next week. 


The “ Well” Developing Dish. Made by Taylor, Tunnicliff and Co., 
Ltd., Hanley, Staffs. 
By providing, at one end of the dish, a well large enough to hold 


developer for about one dozen plates, the makers obviate the return 
of the solution to the cup o 


4 


graduate as each plate is developed. The 
plate, it willbe seen from the figure, is most easily removed from the 
dish. To keep it evenly covered with liquid during development it 


ee 


ic. 
i 


is necessary to rock the dish gently during the whole time, that is to | 


say if only enough developer to fill the well is employed. But if | 


development has to be prolonged, enough solution should be added 
to cover the plate when the dish is level. In handling a batch of 
plates which develop up quickly we have found the dish most con- 


venient, and, with the precaution we have mentioned, it is just as 
suitable when patience is called for in dealing with under-exposure. 


The dish is made in quarter, 5 by 4, half, and whole plate sizes, the 


~ respective prices being ls. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 


Sold by 
Marion and Co., 23, Soho Square, London, W. 

A system of transferring the purchased box of plates directly into 
the camera for exposure may be reasonably sure of a warm welcome 
from a large class of amateur workers. Old hands may not regard 
the dark-room in the light in which our young friends—young in 
photography, if not in years—look at it, as the bugbear of an other- 
wise delightful recreation. The fact remains that “without a dark- 
room” is a phrase to conjure with, and Messrs. Marion can there- 


fore claim attention for the system under which the photographer 
thrusts the box of plates into his camera as he leaves the dealer’s 
shop, and is straightway ready for his exposures. 


” 


The “Sinnox” camera achieves this in a very simple way. Each 


plate is supplied in a cover of black paper, and when the packet of 
half a dozen is placed in position in the camera (fig. 1) it is only 
necessary to insert a pin into the first of six holes (fig. 2) and to draw 
off the outer case of the packet under cover of the chamber marked T 


in fig. 3. Plate No. 1 is then ready for exposure, and in the same way, 
inserting the pin in holes 2 to 6, the remaining five plates are ex. 
posed. The packet is now remoyed, and can be sent off for develop. 
ment or developed like any other plate—in a dark-room. 

The changing device, in our experience of it, has proved most 


reliable, and, altogether apart from daylight-loading, seems to possess _ 


the elements of regular working. The cameras at present embodying 
the “ Sinnox ” 


system are four in number, two for plates 34 by 2), and 
two for quarters. The prices range from Sls. 6d. to 60s., whilst 


plates of H and D 200 cost 1s. per half dozew in the quarter-plate ” 


size. The “Sinnox” price list fully specifies the cameras, and ig 
obtainable from Messrs. Marion. 


Fig. 3 


Messrs. Raines and Co., Ealing, London, W., send us their 1905 
list of prices for enlargements and all other kinds of trade work. 
Though it runs to but forty-eight pages, it catalogues an immense 
variety of products, for Messrs. Raines are ready to do anything in 
the way of printing—from stamp photos to enlargements in life size, 
from a single carbon miniature on ivory to the entire printing of a 
studio; also to half-tone blocks and frames of all kinds. The list 
itself, excellently illustrated in half-tone, speaks for their work, 
though their reputation, as it is known to us and many others, 
stands in no need of such. testimonial. Nevertheless, when much 
trade printing is of a kind to: bring discredit on photographers, there 
is cause for satisfaction in the high standard which is maintained by 
the more scrupulous firms. If we could, we would show our readers 
a piece of carbon enlargement by Messrs. Raines which comes to our 


notice as we write. Apart from financial success, there may be legiti- 
mate pride in producing such work. 
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The Holborn Negative Posting Box. Sold by Houghtons, Limited, 
88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
A box specially de 


signed to secure safe transit of negatives through 
the post is now supplied by Messrs. Houghton, and ought to be 


found useful by professionals in their dealings with enlargers and 
printers. The box is provided with felt pads, between which the 
As the screws work 


in brass bushes, the box can be used over and over.again. In half- 


negative is pressed when the lid is screwed down. 
plate size the box costs 1s. 8d.; in quarter-plate, 1s. 4d. 


W. Butcher and Sons, of Farringdon Avenue, have placed on the 
market a neat little printing gauge or actinometer, consisting of a 
numbered and graduated scale of densities, at the price of 1s. 9d. 
for three, so that one may be affixed to every printing frame. P.O.P. 
is the sensitive paper recommended for use with it. 


A Pocket Gas Lighter. Sold by Townson and Mercer, 89, Bishop- 
gate Street Within, London, E.C. 

Workers in dark-rooms ought to appreciate this convenient pocket 

edition of the old Dobereiner’s lamp. 


L): 


case, it may be carried on a key-ring or chain, and is stated by the 


No larger than a pocket pencil- 


makers to last for six or nine months without recharging. Applied to 
a gas burner, ignition takes place very rapidly. We can imagine 
that one of the lighters, which costs 1s. 6d., hung by a string in 


the dark-room, will render needless the question: “ yhere are the 


matches 


Tun death took place at Inverness on January 20 of Mr. Davic 
Mr. Whyte carried 


on an extensive business in Inverness for about thirty-five years. He 


Whyte, photographer, after a prolonged illness. 


had the honour of photographing the late Queen Victoria and the 


present King and other members of the Royal Family. The deceased 
was 62 years of age, and is survived by a widow and family. 


A Camera for Architectural Photography.—In the current “ Journa 


of the Camera Club,” there is a report of the paper by Professor 


Flinders Petrie, an abstract of which appeared in our issue of 
November 4, 1904. 
in E 


Professor Petrie uses for his architectural work 
pt and elsewhere, a pattern of swing-lens camera, in which tne 


lens can be tilted through an angle of 45 deg., while the plate is 
The 


designed chiefly for telephoto work, and among the points of novelty 


kept parallel with the architectural elevation. camera was 
claimed for it are:—Tripod attachment of the lens to the plate. 
Free motion of a base arm to 45 degrees vertically and horizontally 
from the normal. Use of a single clamp screw to secure (1) the lens 
carrier upon the base arm, and also (2) the ball and socket rods for 
fixing the tilt and skew. Use of compound spirals of wire and 
covering bag, instead of bellows. Use of plate box under the 
camera; and feed by putting flat films into the grooves of the ground 
Graduations of the base rod into scale of 


glass, without any carrier. 


proportion of the image to the object, as well as distances. 


Dectings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Feb. Name of Society. Subject. 
° 
Gtersncsiees | CAMPOLAACLUDienccsepeseneaset ser erreses ae of Members’ Lantern Slides. 
. > Pers Home Sensitised Rough  Surfuce 
Gees South London Photo. Society.., |\_ Drawing Paver. Mr. @. H. Moss. 
Ons Southampton Camera Club ...... i ESTES Competition. Subject.— 
hen Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. ...| Competition 
Negative tural Photo- 
Royal Photographic Society ...]/) graphy. Mr. H. W. 
iL Bennett. 
Aberdeen Photo. Association . Annoal “AL Ene a K 
+ x ees Jj Flowers of the Months. Mr. Alex. 
Sheffield Photo. Society. \_ Keighley, F.R.P.S. (Y.P.U.). 
Brentford Photo. Society . | Record Work. Prints by Members. 
Border City Camera Club , {a Hite j Boe Hand Cameras. Myr. 
Glasgow Southern Ph. Assn....| Camera 2 S Prize Slides. 
Thornton Heath Photo. Society | Lantern Night. 


| Nelson Photographic Society ... ie ee Photographer 1904 Prize 
Serpe eres PHvertomi Camera Glubiemeseesnt i ois iodustion By Gh Memtaaiyittin vite. 
Sinn ‘ ee ‘ Five Days in the Walloon Country. 

8. ......., North Middlesex Photo. Soe. ...|{ "ie Das, in i 


Made. Mr. 


| f How Tit rations are 
\_ Chas. R. Fogwell. 
Exhibition of Prize Lantern Slides. 

{ Various Tones on Paper by Develop- 

4 ment. Demonstrated. Mr. HE, T. 

| Smith. 

G.E.R. Mechanics’ Tnstitution| Mounting and Framing Prints. 

Richmond Camera Club.,,.......| _.Photoaraphy 1904 Prize Slides. ; 

Re The Use of the Figure in Landscape. 

Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn. { Tilustrated. Mr. ie BB. Mellor. 

Rugby Photographic Society Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 

fe : wu ay aes Conversazione in conjunction with the 

Prose corre] GLOMIOHE EUMteHHeh Serbtethi, Southport Society of Natural Science. 


Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society 
Windsor Camera Club..... 


Wimbledon and Dis. Cam. Club 


9 ........6| Batley and Dis. Photo. Soc. Ener A Silver Prints. 
9.. Leigh Photographic Society ...| Nevative Fakiny. Mr. T. Lee Syms. 


|{ Photopraphy for the Press. Myr. 

(Snowden Ward. 

(Hand Camera Work. Mr. T. F, 
| Brogden. id 

9 1. So ate {Making Illustrations in 

Deevseeeee| LnC.C. Sch. of Ph.-Engraving ... ‘\._ Major-General Waterhouse. 

Our South Country Rivers and_ their 
Oriyin. Mr, Aubrey Strahan, F.R.S. 


London and Proy. Photo. Agsn, 


9...se+0e++,] Hull Photographic Society ...... 
India, 


Qecoanacsonss Camera Club 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
tNG held January 26, 1905, at the White Swan, Tudor Street, 
E.C.; Mr. A. E. Smith in chair.—Mr. R. J. Kindon exhibited a lens 


« 


named the “Ocular,” the peculiar feature of which is the fact that 
on pressing the bulb to open the shutter one of the lens components 
is set in motion. It was claimed that in portraiture this motion does 
away with the need of retouching. ‘The movement of the lens is 
adjustable to the shutter exposure requisite for the time required to 
give a fully exposed plate. 


In the “Stigmar” lens for landscapes, etc., the whole of the lens 


moves, and this motion renders possible the use of the full aperture 
{/6.2 for all purposes, the depth of focus obtained being marvellous. 
Messrs. Zimmermann, 9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, have the lenses 
fitted to cameras for the inspection of any one interested in what is 
quite a new departure. 
Mr. Freshwater gave an exhibition of microscopic objects projected 
by means of 


he optical lantern worked by his son. The chairman re- 


marked that he had seen such exhibitions on previous occasions, but 
neyer of such a high degree of perfection. In reply to questions, Mr. 
Freshwater stated that the apparatus used was the same that he 
made all his micro enlargements with, and handed round and explained 
yarious parts. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
Janvary 25.—The annual general meeting was held, and passed off 
in peace and quietude, a condition of affairs which by no means pre- 
vailed at the annual meeting preceding it. This was not due, as 
had been somewhat unkindly suggested, to the fact that a cautious 


Hon. Secretary had engaged a police constable as caretaker, for this 
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guardian of the law had, for reasons best known to himself, lef 
shortly prior to the meeting. The real explanation of the genera’ 
harmony is that there was nothing to quarrel about. Every one 
agreed that in Mr, H. M. Bennett, the Society had an ideal Honorary 
Secretary, and that the retiring President, Mr. 8. H. Wratten, migh 
in future be equalled, but not bettered. A large influx of new mem- 
bers have characterised their joint reign, and there is no doubt the 
general standard—if one may use such an expression for want of a 


better—has steadily risen. Certainly no individual members should 
be in want of authoritative information and guidance, for among the 


roll are plate makers, photographic paper manufacturers, research 


workers (two of whom, Messrs. Mees and Sheppard, have already made 
a name for themselves), practical technical photographers of ability, 
and last, but by no means least, advanced pictorial workers, firm 
on “gum” and warm on “boiled bromides.” The fixture list has 
been a strong one, members largely contributing, in many cases, 
original papers and descriptions of new processes. ‘The move to 
larger and better premises has been distinctly one in a right direction, 
and it speaks well for the club that considerably over £50 was imme- 
diately subscribed to cover its cost. The annual exhibition was one 
of the most successful ever held, in all respects, except from a financial 


one. Notwithstanding this, the club’s funds are in a healthy con- 
dition. } 

The business of the evening resulted in Mr. W. H. Smith being 
unanimously elected to the Presidential chair, and Mr. F. W. Hicks 
to the somewhat ungrateful post of treasurer, both elections being 
signalised by loud applause. Mr. W. H. Rogers, an old and valued 
member of the Council, rejoins it, and Messrs. Bawcomb and Wood 


appear thereon for the first time. 


The usual and inevitable votes of thanks to officers, and all and 
sundry, terminated the evening. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 


Tur members of this club who attended the lecture at the club- 
room, on Monday evening, by Mr. E. Harvey Piper on “ Our Chapter 
Houses,” formed an audience which, though an intensely enthusiastic 
one, was quite inadequate, numerically, to the merits of the lecture. 
Having by a specimen plan shown the general placing of the chapter 
houses in the various abbeys and cathedrals, the lecturer explained 
the two chief forms of construction in the oblong and polygonal styles, 
and then proceeded to make the round of the chapter houses, with the 


aid of the slides of many noted architectural workers, among whom 
Mr. F. H. Evans figured largely. Beginning first with the houses 


in the oblong style and following chronological order, Mr. Piper 
went first to Gloucester, with its Benedictine origin, and spoke of 
its connection with Domesday Book and Richard, and then dashed off 


to Durham, speaking in scathing terms of the vandal architect who 


destroyed by explosives the beautiful apse, and recording how the 
beautiful work had recently been restored as nearly as was possible. 
Winchester was next visited, the features so well known to the 
club members being pointed out; and then came Bristol, with its 
wonderful house, the finest conception of Norman work, according 
to the lecturer, in the land. Then came Ripon, stern and stately, 
with its story of the men who broke sanctuary, and again a local 


instance in old Beaulieu. The lecturer told again the story of King 


John and the Abbots, and then came still closer home to poverty- 
stricken Netley, whose establishment at the period of the dissolution 
was twelve brethren only, and whose only literary treasure consisted 


of one small volume. Here it was pointed out how the forbidding of 
the introduction of the figure into the sculpture had resulted in the 
exquisite geometrical designs, and how the very repression had re- 
sulted in the extension of the art. Furness Abbey, Exeter, Rochester, 


and Canterbury were visited in turn, and then the lecturer came to 


the polygonal chapter houses, among which are Worcester, Lincoln, 
Lichfield, and Westminster. 

Throughout the lecture Mr. Piper had been guide, artist, poet, 
and the eloquent enthusiast; and the vote of thanks passed on the 
proposition of the President, Mr. W. B. Hill, was of the very heartiest 
description. Mr. Piper was not permitted to leave until he had pro- 
mised a further lecture, which will be eagerly looked forward to. 


A Scciery called the Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society has 
recently been formed by the members of the photography class at 
the Oliver Goldsmith Commercial School, Peckham Road. In addi. 
tion to the ordinary meetings on Thursdays, practical instruction in 
photography is given on Tuesdays and Fridays from 7.15 to 9.45 p.m, 
by Mr. F. W. Bannister. Non-students, however, will be cordially 
invited as members of the society, and any one interested may obtain 
full particulars by writing to the secretary, Mr. F. Tomlinson, 63, 
Montpelier Road, Peckham. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


a 


B. J. Epwarps anp Co., Lrp. (Photographic Material Manufac- 
turers, Ealing).—Announcement is made of issue on January 7 of 
£700 2nd debentures, part of a series created April 12, 1902, to secure 
£8,000, charged on the company’s undertaking and property, present 
and future, including uncalled capital. Total amount previously 


issued of same series, £7,000, 


G. B. Keyr ayp Sons, Lrp.—The report of directors and accounts 
for the year ended September 30 states that £5,365 is available jor 
the ordinary dividend. The past year has been one of severe de- 
pression and keen competition, added to which the prices of nearly all 
raw materials used in the brush trade have advanced. ‘The life 
directors therefore forgo their fees. The board have placed £500 to 
reserve (making £2,500) and paid the usual half-yearly dividend cn 


the preference shares. In addition, they have written off oxe-third 
m- 


of the balance of equipment account of the new factories, and 
mend a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the -rdia.sy 
shares for the second half-year (making 54 per cent. for ‘ie yea), 


leaving £254 to be carried forward. 


Aw Architect’s Light.—Is an architect legally entitled to an extra- 
ordinary amount of light for the purpose of carrying on his profes- 
sion? This was the main issue in a special case, stated by an arbitrator, 
Ambler y. the Bishop of Leeds, which came before Mr. Justice Bray 
last week. Mr. Ambler is an architect carrying on business m 
Cookridge Street, Leeds, and opposite his premises a Roman Catholic 
cathedral is being erected. Mr. Ambler complained that the new 
building obstructed his light, and threatened an action, but after 


negotiations arbitration was resorted to. The arbitrator found that . 


in spite of the building there remained sufficient light for all ordinary 
purposes, and that the plaintiff was not entitled to damages for inter- 
ference; but if, on the other hand, a court of law found that he was 


entitled to an extraordinary amount of light, he assessed the damages 


at £600 odd. It was now argued, on behalf of the plaintiff, that 
user for twenty years and the nature of his profession entitled him 
to a special amount of light. His lordship decided that this was 
not so. A person carrying on a delicate trade, he held, was not 
entitled to a greater enjoyment of light than other persons. In 
this case there was, therefore, no actionable obstruction; the plaintiff 
was not entitled to damages, and there must be judgment for the 
defendant. 


ee 
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Coryricur in Post-Cards.—In the City of Londen Court a point of 
interest in regard to the sale of picture post-cards was disposed 
of on Monday last. Mr. Frank D'Arcy, photographer, 90, Grafton 
Street, Dublin. sued Mr. Frederick Hartmann, 45, Farringdon Street, 
E.C., for £34 1s. 6d., for seventy-one photographic negatives of views 
in and about Dublin and Killarney, supplied for the purpose, of 
enabling the defendant to reproduce them as coloured picture post- 


cards. Defendant raised a counter-claim for damages, and said he 


nad bought the exclusive right of reproduction, and now found that 
the plaintiff had sold other negatives of similar views to rival repro- 
ducers. Plaintiff stated that he had sold many prints made from 


Some of 
The copyright in the negative 


he same negatives before he sold them to the defendant. 
he negatives were fifteen years old. 
did not transfer until the purchase. It was not retrospective. In 
act, he did not sell the exclusive right of reproduction. Some of 


1e negatives took days to obtain, and the exclusive right to repro- 


duce them could not be sold for 10s. 6d. each, the price charged to 


he defendant. He could take any number of negatives at the same 
ime of the same view, and sell each separately. Defendant said he 
Judge Rentoul, K.C., 


ound for the plaintiff on the claim and counterclaim, with costs. 


nought he was getting an exclusive picture. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tue current list of “Elge” films reaches us from Messrs. L. 
Gaumont and Co., 22-27, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 


A sane of cameras and other apparatus is announced by Messrs. 
Houghton.. It is to last for about a fortnight from the present date 
and lists will be sent on application 


THE card-calendar of the Derby Photographic Society appears this 
year in its accustomed handsome shape, and fulfils its mission, we 
hope, of keeping the society fixtures constantly before the members. 


New Thornton-Pickard specialities are listed in the 1905 abridged 
catalogue which the Thornton-Pickard Co. will send to any applicant. 
Tt describes the “Rotator,” a new 30s. magazine hand camera which 
will be ready in March, a new triple extension focal-plane stand 
camera, and other apparatus. 


Fancy Dress Ball.—The employees and guests of Mr. J. F. Lessels; 
photographer, Aberdeen, were entertained last week at a sunver and 
fancy dress ball. Twenty-five couples were present. An interest- 
ing function took place at supper, when Mr. Spencer, on behalf of 
the employees. presented Mr. Lessels with a handsome dressing-case 


as a token of esteem. he dresses of the company—historical and 


ceedingly striking and effective. 


fancy—were e The host made a 
life-like David Garrick while Miss Lessels as Lady Hamilton was 


quaintly pretty. 


THE camera must be included in the outfit of the up-to-date Parlia- 
mentary speaker. During the recent election in North Dorset a 
Free Trade meeting held in the Blandford market-place was con- 
tinually interrupted by a number of Tariff young gentlemen. Mr. 
Outhwaite, who was speaking, stood it for some time, then called 
attention to them as specimens of latter-day reformers, and said he 
thought if he got his camera a photograph of them would do for the 
Free Trade journal; and at 
platform. 


hat moment he left the improvised 
The ruse succeeded : 


the threatened camera induced the 
interruptors to take cover among the general crowd. 


THE case of Herbert Meek, mentioned last week, came before the 
Brentford magistrates on Friday last, when it was stated for the 


prosecution that the accused was engaged as general manager to the 


| 
company on September 1, 1904, at a salary of £2 10s. per week. 
After he left on December 24, the prosecutor examined the books, 
vhat sums 


and discovered certain irregularities, it being alleged 
totalling £2 7s. 9d. had been received by Meek but not accounted 
for. After 
represented that he had been given permission to borrow the camera, 
Wilfrid Firth 
submitted that the whole question was simply one of account, which 
could have Mr, ©. J. 


Cross) said there was not sufficient evidence to send the case for 


eaving the company’s employ, the accused, it was stated, 
whereas no such permission had been given. Mr. 


een settled in a civil court. The Chairman 


trial, and the accused was thereupon discharged amid applause in 
| court. 

Dear of Mr. G. R. Bake 
death of Mr. G. R. Baker, who for thirty years past was connected 


with Messrs. J. H. Steward, opticians, of 406, Strand. Mr. Baker, 
| who was fifty-five at the time of his death, was ill for only a few days 


.—We regret to announce the sudden 


last week, and succumbed on Saturday, the 28th inst., to influenza, 
His interment took place on Wednesday 
He leaves two daughters and four 
sons, one of whom is in business in Cape Town. The deceased 
gentleman will be missed by many friends, for he was widely 
esteemed Readers of the Journan will 
remember him as a constant contributor to the “Lantern Supple- 
1elp others out of his wide expe- 


pleurisy, and pneumonia. 
last at the Brompton Cemetery. 


for his genial qualities. 


ment,” and as one always ready to 


rience of lantern matters. 


Drarn from Potassium Cyanide.—Mr. W. Schroeder concluded an 


inquest at St. Pancras on January 18 on the four-year-old boy of a 


photographic printer, living in Bayham Street. The child was a 


hopeless imbecile, and on January 12 he took out a drawer from a 


chest in the room in which he was tied to his bed-end by a rope, and 


| opening an unlabelled tin, containing cyanide of potassium, ate a 


quantity of the poison and died. The father said he did not sign 


he “poison book” when he bought the-potassium cyanide, as he fre- 
quently went to the shop and obtained all he wanted as a wholesale 
customer. The Coroner referred to the freedom with which people 


on any pretext were able to purchase deadly poisons, and said that 


he was not satisfied that a chemist who sold 2 oz. of potassium 
cyanide, even to a regular customer, could take refuge under whole- 
| sale trading and not require the purchaser to sign for it. To allow 
such a practice to obtain would practically mean the sanctioning of 
wholesale destruction of life. The jury found that the child died 
from misadventure. They added that there was carelessness on the 
part of the parents, and that the sale of such poisons as potassium 


cyanide should be restricted. 


“Narure Srupres 


” pourtrayed by the camera, has been the sub- 
ject of the third one-member’s show of work at the clubroom of the 


Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. The exhibitor 


' 


was Miss Turner. ‘here were 105 pictures exhibited, which have 
been selected from the work done during the last three years. The 


Broads, in the Eastern counties, claim a large share of her attention, 


as proved by the wild fowl and their nests of that part, which were 
shown. ‘There must be a great fascination in secur‘ng a negative of 


that rare bird, the great crested Grebe, on its nest, and it must be 


borne in mind that on these occasions it is frequently necessary to be 


hidden from the view of the bird, covered up with rushes or other 
matter, perhaps in a cramped position, and at times irritated almost 
beyond endurance by the interminable midges, so that it can 
reasonably be understood, when a successful rendering has been 
secured, how much store is set on the negative thus obtained. 


Amongst other pictures were nests of the teal, mallard, reed bunt- 


ing, shoveller (and a view of the latter showing how the parent birds 
cover it up when leaving it), swans, lapwing, blue tit, cole tit, 
whin-chat, water-rail, and black cap. 


} 
j 
| 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents. 
ee eee 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As a London member, and one fairly in touch with 
the R.P.S., and a constant attendant at its meetings, may I ask by 
what authority the opening sentence of the report is made: “The 
election of President and Council of the R.P.S. appears to be causing 
more than the usual amount of interest on the part of the members”? 

Till the idea for this meeting was mooted I had not heard a word 
—either in the house of the R.P.S., or outside amongst its members 
—on the subject; there certainly was not “more than the usual 
amount of interest.” 

Tf all I hear is true, the selection of the candidates resolved itself 
into somewhat of a farcical procedure, which may be briefly described 
as “you scratch my back, and I'll scratch yours.” Mr. A. (present 
at the meeting) proposed Mr. B. (also present), Mr. B. proposed 
Mr. A., Mr. ©. (present) proposed Mr. D., and Mr. D. reciprocated, 
and thus went on the merry little game. 

As one of the members of the Reform Committee of 1902, I should 
like to ask why it must be resuscitated, it did its work and died the 
natural death; and what is the particular status to which the Society 
is to be raised from or to? 

There is an old saying that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and it is a matter of regret that a self-elected committee or 
body of members should band themselves together to keep open a 
sore that was caused three years ago, and split the Society into 
cliques and parties. Surely if the members at large, or individually, 
are so dissatisfied with the work of the existing Council they can 
of themselves elect a new one, in part or in whole; but so far as I am 
concerned, to have a list such as published thrust upon me is as 
nauseous as a dose of medicine, and I shall exercise my right to 
support as few of its members as I like.—Yours faithfully, 

Feiitow oF THE Royat Puorocrapuic Socrery. 


London. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As a country member, may I be allowed to ask either 
Mr. Churchill or any other member who was present at the meeting 
in the library of the R.P.S., as to the reason for the agitation which 
they are fomenting, and why should I vote for the list of nominees 
on p. 78 of your last issue. Some of them are utter strangers to me, 


and so far as I can see there is not a single professional photographer’s _ 


name on the list. 
Is the professional photographer not wanted in the Society, and is 
it to drift into a purely amateur shop?—Yours faithfully, 
PROFESSIONAL. 
Edinburgh. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to the letter from Mr. Churchill, we 
should much like to know—(1) Who constitute the “Reform Com- 
mittee”? (2) Who appointed them? (3) What they want to 
“reform”? If my brother and I met by the cosy fireside in the 
library at Russell Square, and appointed ourselves “Reform Com- 
mittee No. 2,” should we be justified in endeavouring to coerce the 
society by seeking publication for our resolutions and threats of 
“ opposition,” “activity,” and “force,” as if we were the only mem- 
bers who knew how “to raise the status and membership” of the, 


society, or at least the only ones in whom the knowledge was asso- 
ciated with the requisite “activity” and “force” ?—Yours faithfully, 
ERPS 


VIEWING STEREO PICTURES WITHOUT A STEREOSCOPE, ~ 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I was much interested in a paragraph in your issue 
of November 11, “ Viewing Stereo Pictures without a Stereoscope,” 
and shall be much obliged if you will refer to this again and give 
further particulars. If possible, print Mr. Violle’s paper in full, as 
it would probably interest many of your readers.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, H. R. Huarson. 

Shanghai, December 24, 1904. 

[Except that M. Violle uses a pair of lenses in taking his 
negatives, his process does not differ from that of Mr. F. E. Ives, 
who originated the method, and gave the results the name of 
“Parallax Stereograms.” Mr. Ives’ paper appeared in full in our 
issue of January 1, 1904.—Eps. B.J.] 


GUM PRINTS FOR SOCIETIES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—It might interest secretaries to know that I have a 
small collection of about twenty frames of gum prints, which I should 
be pleased to loan for exhibition or society gatherings. 

The idea in the arrangement is to show the wonderful range of 
the process of gum, unattainable in any other medium.—Yours, etc., 

January 27, 1905. J. Page Crort. 


HONORARY PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—A day or two ago I received the enclosed circular- 
letter. 
A similar “ dodge” was tried some few years since, and the photo- 
graphers who consented to take “beautiful photographs” for nothing 
soon discovered that the scheme, as far as they were concerned, was 
an utter failure. 
The possible advantage to the photographer, even in the case of a 


high-priced periodical of importance, would be very problematic, but 
when it is a question of three coupons cut from a penny weekly 
magazine the value placed upon the “beautiful photograph” by the 
recipient may he readily guessed. 

Such a communication is an insult to the profession, and should 
be treated with the contempt it deserves; and I sincerely hope none 
of my professional brethren will lend themselves to a scheme by 
whicn a large publishing firm seeks to be generous and increase the — 
circulation of a magazine at their expense.—Yours truly, 

Dalston Lane, London, January 30, 1905. ¥F. A. Brrpes. 


The cireular-letter runs as follows :— 


“Woman’s Life,” Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C., 
January 27, 1905. 

Dear Sir,—During the next few weeks, and for a limited time, we 
are publishing in the pages of. “ Woman’s Life” an announcement of 
a free photograph scheme, brief particulars of which are enclosed. 
In connection with this scheme we are desirous of giving your name 
and address as the photographer specially appointed by us for your 
district. 

A\s you will observe, we state that you will be prepared, on pre- 
sentation of three “ \Woman’s Life” photograph coupons, to take a 
cabinet photograph of any of our readers without charge. 
of course, readily perceive that this introduction bv us paves the way 
for further remunerative business on your part, for it is most likely 
that in the event of a successful photograph resulting from the pre- 
liminary sitting, our readers would be desirous of purchasing at 
your usual charges further prints, enlargements, etc. 


You will, 
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Your name and address will be duly announced in the pages of this 
paper, and with our large circulation it is expected that a great 
number of readers in your district will call upon you. 


Ti you are agreeable to take one photograph of any reader present- 


ing three coupons, as set forth in our scheme, without charge, will 
you please write to me by return, and your name shall be included 
in our list without delay ?—Yours faithfully, diy Cy 12, 
For the Editor, 
“Woman’s Life” Presentation Photo 
A new scheme that will interest every reader. 


graphs. 

We have made arrangements with the photographers whose names 
are published here to take a cabinet photograph of yourself in 
exchange for three of the coupons shown below. Beyond this nominal 


fee there is no charge. 


Three of these 


self, your hus- 


Conpons entitle band, your 


you to a beauti- sweetheart, your 


| 

COUPON. | 

ful photograph | | baby, sister, or 
either of your- | | friend. 


The photograph will be cabinet size, well taken, and handsomely 
mounted. Remember, 


no payment is necessary. 

This week we publish the names of London photographers who 
have been appointed by us to take these free photographs. Next 
week our Manchester readers will be given an opportunity of securing 
a splend 


id photograph, specially taken, in exchange for three coupons 
in next week’s issue. 

List of ‘‘ Woman’s Life” Photographers. 

N: K. 

S.W. W. 


a 


Enrrres for the South London Photographic Society’s annual exhi- 
bition close on February 18, 1905. Entry forms can be obtained 
from the Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 
8.2. 

PHorocrapuine Fish.—One of the most interesting portrait gal- 
leries in New York, and one not generally known, is the roo 


garden 
studio of the big aquarium at the Battery. 


Here on bright days, 
says the “New York Tribune,” certain of the fish, the most charac- 
teristic and representative of their respective species, are brought out 
from their exhibition quarters and photographed. A specially- 
devised narrow glass tank, with unusually transparent sur 
pebbly bottom, is used for holding the fish during the picture 
time. ‘This nove 
tendent, Mr. L. J 


ace and 
-making 
fish studio is in charge of the former superin- 
B. Spencer, who now conducts the nature study 
department in the laboratory, which was visited last year by 2,620 
persons, including students. The desired fish are brought to the 
roof from the exhibition hall in large buckets filled with salt or fresh 
water. By the aid of a scoop net the fish is gently dumped into the 
waiting glass case. Here his movements are watched, and when a 
favourable attitude is struck, such as a free swimming one, with 
whole body outlined, the exposure is made. 


Quick plates, a rapid 
lens, coupled with an extremely short exposure, ranging from one- 
hundredth to one five-hundredth part of a second, are necessdry to 
produce a fair image. . Some of the large and showy fish, such as the 
carp, fourteen inches long, owing to their slow swimming gait, are 
comparatively easy subjects to pourtray. Of all the colony of queer 
boarders in the aquarium, probably the little sea horses are most 
popular with visitors. Reproductions of these for pictorial books and 
for “slides” used in school work are in great demand. Mr. Spencer 
has tried on a number of occasions to catch these fantastic creatures, 
but their frisky mood in nearly all instances has baffled his securing 
good and distinct facsimiles. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, wnclud- 4 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention ie this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed te Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. cach photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

SS 

PHOTOGRAPH REGISTERED :— 


C. Foster, Promenade, Port St. Mary, Isle-of-Man. Photograph of Dr. Torrey 
addressing the Members of the Corn Exchanye, Liverpool. 


‘.—The “ Optical and Cinematograph Journal,” published monthly 
by E. T. Heron and Co., 9 and 11, Tottenham Street, W. 
An article dealing with the mercury lamp commences on 
p. 85. 
Miss J. S. (Paris).—We have none 


If you address the British Com- 
missioner of the St. Louis Exhibition, Westminster, London, 
he may be able to supply you with official reports. 

. W.—We should strongly advise you to patent the camera and 
then apply to some of the leading houses, whose addresses 
you will find in our advertisement columns or in the Brrris 
JOURNAL ALMANAC. 

Ferrotypr Dry Prarrs.—Can you give me any formula for the sensi- 
tising of dry ferrotype plates which will keep?—W. Exxiorr. 

Ferrotype dry plates are, we believe, coated with a collodio- 
bromide emulsion, formula for which will be found on pp. 1,046- 

1,047 of the B.J. Armanac for 1905. 
‘Ny Process.—I shall esteem i 


Lippy 


a favour if you will kindly 
give me particulars as to where I can obtain all information of 
the Lippmann process of colour photography.—A. H. P. 
“Photography in Colours,” by Bolas, Tallent, and Senior, 
published by Marion and Co., Soho Square, price 5s., is the best 
work, 
PUBLISHERS W: 


ED.—In the query column of the Journal of January 
13 you recommend a book called “The Pose in Portraiture,” 
No. 2 of the Photo-miniature series.” I have tried to get 
this through a good local bookseller and he cannot get it. Could 
you please tell me the name of the publisher?—W. F. Barn. 
Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., are the 
English publishers of the Photo-miniature. 
F. H. C.—Unless you have sold the copyrights outrigh 
card people, 


to the post- 
you can register them now quite apart from your 
arrangements as to acknowledgment. But as to stopping publi- 
cation, that we cannot say, because we do not know what 


arrangement you have made with the publishers. If you received 


nothing beyond the acknowledgment, certainly you can stop 
publication, but otherwise you do not appear to have much of 
@ case. 

Lieut ror Porrrarrure.—I should like to know of a 


ight to take 
miniature photos (not gas). Are there any acetylene generators 
made that are automatic and safe; if so, who are the makers? 
—W. E. H. 

It is contrary to our rule to recommend the goods of individual 
firms. We would refer you to the Almanac for the current year, 
in which you will find the advertisements of several illuminants. 
Hither acetylene or magnesium burnt so as to include the pro- 
ducts of combustion will answer well for the purpose. 
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Cerrrigut.We shall be obliged if you will reply per post on 
receipt to our queries. We paid a certain firm of photographers 
for taking six photos, all different positions, also we paid a 
certain gentleman for posing. Can we claim copyright? or 
have we to have the sanction of the photographer? If we can, 
what will be the cost to enter each at Stationers’ Hall, and 
what is the modus operandi.—G. W. anv Co. 

As you have paid the photographers for their work, the copy- 
right is yours, though you must, of course, give the name of 
the operator as the “author of work.” You can register the 
copyrights at Stationers’ Hall or through our own publishers 
on the conditions stated at the head of this column. 

Reroucuine.—Kindly examine enclosed prints and give me your 
opinion of retouching on same, and do you think I am im- 
proving since the last work you saw of mine?—ANx1ous 
Inquirer. 

Your retouching is still very poor and unsatisfactory, and 


we consider that you are wasting your time in rying to teach 
yourself this art. Under an expert instructor you would 
learn more in one month than you would teach yourself in 
many years. Your methods are all wrong, and consequently 
you have no “touch,” and show but feeble efforts in the direc- 


tion of modelling. 


If you cannot get first-class instruction 
(and any other is quite useless) locally, we advise a course of 
postal lessons. 

Coryrient.—I have a photograph of a cathedral from a somewhat 
unusual point of view, which I think is worth copyrighting, 
and shall be much obliged if you will tell me exactly how much 
protection it would afford me. I am selling the view, and am 
naturally anxious that it should not be copied.—Stema. 

Under the Copyright Act you can obtain protection in your 
photograph, and can prevent any one from copying it. But 
you cannot prevent any other photographer from placing his 
camera in the same position and producing an almost exact 
fac-simile of your view. “Nothing,” says the Copyright Act, 
“shall prejudice the right of any person... . . to represent 
any scene or object, notwithstanding that there may be copy- 
right in some representation of such scene or object.” 

Non-Acr 


“1c Fapric.—May I ask if there is a thin, light-safe, easily- 
carried fabric under which one could change plates safely away 
from home—say in corner of old roofless building. The fabric 
might be thrown over one like a curtain, and plates changed 
under it in the box in which things are carried. A fabric trans- 
mitting enough ruby light would be best, but, failing this, a 
small kind of window might be cut in it. It would require to 
bea fairly large curtain; consequently thin, yet light-safe.— 
CURTAIN. 

You can obtain ruby fabric from the dealers, and this alone, 
or silesia lining with a ruby window, may answer your pur- 
pose. But why go to all this trouble when you can purchase 
a reliable changing bag for a few shillings? With it you can 
change plates in safety anywhere, which you will certainly 
be unable to do by the method you contemplate. 

PuorocrapH oN Copprr.—Many thanks for answer, but it is not 
what I require. What I want to do is to photograph some de- 
signs on to copper plates as a guide for the engraver to work 
upon. If you can let me know the name of book which gives 
instructions, and where to obtain same, shall esteem it a favour. 
—APROPOS. 

It would be possible to transfer a collodion positive or carbon 
print on to the copper, but as a substratum would have to 
be used, this might possibly give trouble to the graver. The 


best thing to do would be to use the enameline process, as used 


for making half-tone blocks and print direct on to the copper. 


It might be possible also to utilise the principle of mercuro. 
graphy by bleaching a bromide print in mercuric chloride, well 
washing, and then squeegeeing down to the copper, when the 
mercury should attack the copper, giving a faint but distinct 
image. 
Supra Sensrriser.—Corrricur.—l. Could you give a formula for any 
preparation in the shape of a sensitising liquid which brushed 
on to paper gives a pleasing sepia tone without any toning 
bath? 2. Does copyright obtained in England hold good for 
the Australasian colonies.—Srpra. 
1. Dissolve 55 grains of silver nitrate in 4 to 5 drams of dis- 
tilled water. Add ammonia drop by drop to just re-dissolye 
the white precipitate, and then add (very cautiously) weak 
sulphuric acid until the odour of the ammonia entirely dis. 
appears. To the solution thus obtained 40 grains of green | 
ferric ammonium citrate, dissolved in 6 drams of water, is 
added. The sensitiser keeps well in the dark. 2. British 
copyright extends to all the colonies, under the Berne Conyen- 
tion, but we understand that legislation is somewhat lax in 
some colonies. We note, with thanks, your information as to 
the Australian Philosophical Institute. 
CoryricHt.—On our September holiday, 1904, I specially took a 
series of photos of a well-known person. Several weeks before 
I had arranged with him to do so, and had considerable diffi- 
culty in making arrangements, as several persons had also to 
be consulted. The photos turned out well, ard in return 
copies were presented and received with thanks. No money 
was paid to me for taking them, but fully a month afterwards | 
TI received an order from one of the parties asking copies and 
account with them. These I sent on, and heard nothing more 
I find three of my photos are repro- 


of them until to-day. 
duced in a well-known magazine, but with false statements 
under each regarding circumstances under which I took them. 
Can I claim damages for the following reasons ?—(1) Not having” 
been paid to take the photographs. (2) Gave no authority, or 


was even asked to allow reproduction. (3) When photographs 
ppear they have false and misleading statements under each, 


2 


and no name mentioned for photographer. —H. 8. L. 

We think it is clear that the copyright is yours, but you 
appear to have neglected the very advisable precaution of 
obtaining a written assignment of it to yourself and imme- 

diately registering it. This is the wisest course to pursue in~ 
all cases, as it leaves no room for argument as to whether the | 
photographer did or did not obtain a “ valuable consideration” — 
for his work. We should advise you to register the copyright 
at once. Though you cannot claim damages, you can stop 
further publication and obtain penalties from the infringers. 


NOTIGE. 


Several replies are held over for insertion next week. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 
Oxygenated The idea of utilising a mixture of oxygen 
Acetylene. and acetylene is not new, but the disad- 
vantage is that except in the correct proportions the mix- 
ture is extremely explosive; but at the Royal Institution 
last week Mr. J. Reid showed that by injecting a stream of 
oxygen into an acetylene flame the brightness was raised 
from 150 to 2,000 candle-power. Although we have not 
details as to the particular method employed, it is obvious 
that a modification of the old blow-through oxyhydrogen 
jet might be utilised. The possibilities before such an en- 
riched acetylene are, of course, great, and it might be use- 
ful not only in the studio, but also for lantern work. 
* * * 


More _ A week or two ago we quoted the sign 
Advertise- of an American photographer: “Time 
cane rLt is flying; you will never be so good- 


looking again. Come in and be taken now.” The phrase 
has inspired an artist of our gay contemporary, he 
“Sketch,” in which we see depicted a woe-begone and 
presumably mangled motorist deposited before a photo- 
grapher’s premises, on which is displayed an invitation to 
enter, couched in the terms we have just quoted. The 
juxtaposition of the printed phrase and the automobilist 
coiled like the Laocoon among the débris of his vehicle 
gives a delicious irony to the situation. Photographers 
who want to attract visitors to their shop windows might 
do worse than frame the picture and display it for a day 


or two. 


* * * 
Alpine The special photographic difficulties of 
‘Photography. jhe class of subject encountered by the 


: poh 
Alpine mountaineer are well known to lie chiefly in the 


great range of contrasts. It frequently happens that a 
distant snow-clad peak falls next to a foreground of dark 
pines, and it is the photographer’s task to average exposure 
and adjust development. A highly tentative method has 
been adopted in these cases, but Dr. Kuhfahl, narrating 
his experience of mountain photography in “ Photo- 
graphische Kunst” is in favour of stand development. The 
plates are retained in the developing solution until the 
details are visible in the darkest shadows. If the nega- 
tive is then too dense in the high lights it may be neces- 
sary to reduce it with ammonium persulphate, but Dr. 
Kuhfahl recognises the danger of this operation, and pre- 
fers to obviate it by a restrained developer, selecting for 
this purpose edinol in admixture with acetone sulphite. 
It was found best to make the exposures on orthochromatic 
plates through an adjusted yellow screen. 


Coloured Some time ago we commented on the 
Lantern erudity of the vast majority of hand- 
Slides. E 


coloured lantern slides, and deplored the 
desuetude of an art which, at its best, is one deserving of 
preservation. _ We prophesied a revival of the coloured 
slide as produced ‘by the modern trichromatic process, or 
hand-coloured by a skilled artist, and there are signs, 
we are glad to say, that public lecturers and others who 
seek to amuse and instruct through the medium of the 
optical lantern, are availing themselves of modern progress 
in colour photography. But it is particularly regrettable 
that in instances where the factor of the expense of good 
hand colouring can hardly be of any account, the most 
appalling work should be tolerated. In one of the largest 
of London’s music-halls the illustrated song is now a 
feature. Perhaps twenty slides are employed in accom- 
paniment of a song of five minutes’ duration, but in the 
estimation of anybody with the faintest development of 
colour sense the slides had far better be left out of 
the programme. When we hear of the large sums of 
money paid to music-hall performers, it is legitimate to 
ask why an audience should be offended by an exhibition of 
slides so ludicrously crude in their colouring as to destroy 
any interest in the vocalist’s efforts. And the worst of n 
is that the coloured lantern slide is plunged deeper still 
in public estimation by such exhibitions. 


* * * 


Photography Photography is very largely employed 
and by the police authorities, but is not so 
CLITA much depended upon now, so far as por- 
traits of criminals are concerned, as it used to be. This 
is not altogether to be wondered at, considering the very 
poor photography they usually were. They were often 
taken by, not an experienced portraitist, but one of the 
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police force, and always in two set positions—one full face 
and one in profile. These portraits often led to the arrest 
of an innocent person, and frequently aided the escape 
of the criminal through the bad likeness. Now the 
authorities, while still utilising photography, rely more 
upon photographs of finger imprints—the markings on 
the fingers of no two persons being, it is affirmed, 
identically alike. The police have albums filled and classi- 
fied of thousands of photographs of criminals’ finger prints 
for ready reference. We read that last week some thieves 
broke into the premises of a bowling green club at Brad- 
ford, and made a good haul of wine, spirits, and cash. On 
one of the spirit glasses a detective found a man’s finger 
mark; this was photographed, and the photograph, when 
compared with a thousand or more on the file, was found 
to be identical with one of a man who had passed through 
the hands of the district police. The man was arrested, 
and subsequently admitted his guilt. In this way photo- 
graphs of finger prints often prove of more value than 
portraits would. A burglar when he breaks into a house 
does not leave his portrait behind ag a means of identifi- 
cation, but he imprints his finger marks, as he frequently 
finds to his cost. 


* * * 


“Honorary The letter of Mr. F. A. Bridge, in our 
Photographers.” jast issue, should command the approval 
of every photographer. Fancy a photographer being 
asked to produce a cabinet portrait, “well taken, and 
handsomely mounted,” on the production of three coupons 
cut from a penny weekly paper. This means that by pur- 
chasing three penny papers and going with the coupons to 
one of the “appointed photographers” they are to get a 
well taken, handsomely mounted portrait for nothing. By 
buying three dozen of the publication they would be 
entitled to go to a dozen of the different appointed ones 
and get a cabinet portrait from each; that is to say, they 
could obtain a dozen cabinet portraits, in as many different 
positions, for an outlay of three shillings, and a quantity 
of waste paper into the bargain, and the deluded photo- 
graphers who agree to the scheme get nothing at all. In 
face of this, the alluring statement in the circular “ that 
in the event of a successful photograph resulting from 
the preliminary sitting, our readers would be desirous of 
purchasing at your usual charges further prints, enlarge- 
ments, etc.,” is very considerably discounted. Enterprising 
publishers are very fond of making capital, without re- 
muneration, out of photographers in different ways. One 
dodge is to offer a few small prizes for the best of a series 
of photographs, with the right to make use of any that 
are submitted in competition. By this means they obtain, 
for a trifling sum, hundreds of illustrations for their pub- 
lications. It is amateurs who chiefly respond to these 
enticements. From this last dodge—for it is not the first 
of its kind—we hope that all professional photographers, 
for their own credit’s sake, and the sake of the profession, 
will hold themselves aloof, for they cannot expect any 
profit out of it. 


* * * 
Frauds A fraud that, we understand, is largely 
on the being committed on the public, the 
Public. 


victims being mostly servant girls and 
the poorer classes, has again been brought under our 
notice, as it is causing great annoyance to many photo- 
graphers in the suburbs of London. The system is this: 
A canvasser solicits orders on the so-called coupon sys- 
tem, offering portraits at a very low price if the coupon 
is purchased. Fairly good specimens are shown, and the 
coupon bears the address of a photographer whose place 


is a long distance off. This part of the business is legiti- 
mate enough,as the parties, if they choose to visit the place, 
can have tneir portraits taken there on the terms promised, 
no doubt. But it is here that the fraud and the annoyance 
to photographers comes in. When the distance to be 
travelled is demurred to the victim is told that if the 
purchased coupon is taken to one of the local studios— 
usually the best in the neighbourhood—the portraits will 
be taken at the same price, although the regular prices 
there are perhaps double or three times those mentioned 
on the coupon. On this promise the money is paid, and 
the dupe, when he or she goes for the sitting, learns of 
the clever fraud that has been committed. This, of 
course, is very annoying to the local photographers, and 
is made the more so because some of the dupes refuse 
to believe that they are not actually parties to it. In one 
of the cases brought under our notice the canvasser per- 
suaded a couple of servants to buy a sixpenny coupon 
each, telling them that by paying another sixpence at a 
local studio, where the charge for them was more than 
three times the price, they would get a dozen midgets— 
that is, for the shilling. It is a pity these cheats are not 
brought to book. No doubt most photographers whose 
names have been thus used would assist in the prosecution 
if that were instituted by those whose money has been 
obtained under false pretences. 


* * * 


Names on In our issue of the 27th ult. is a letter 
Apparatus. of Messrs. Perken, Son, and Co., Ltd, 
which calls attention to a matter of some importance to 
purchasers of second-hand apparatus, and also raises a 
question as to whether anyone who has to make an im-_ 
portant alteration in a piece of apparatus has the right 
to re-engrave the original maker’s name upon it. In the 
he case of Messrs. Perken, they were called upon to make 
an entirely new mount for a lens, and were requested +o 
engrave the optician’s name on the new mount. To this 
hey demurred, and rightly so, we think. They were told 
by their customer that their scruples were absurd, and 
that he could get the work which they had declined done 
by another, “having business relations with all the best 
houses in London.” If this thing were a recognised one 
in the trade—and we cannot imagine it is—it is easy to 
see that it would not be difficult for unscrupulous traders 
0 create, as Messrs. Perken point out, two costly instru- 
ments out of one. This could, of course, be done by 
putting spurious glasses in the original mount, and the 
genuine ones in a spurious one. Many years ago a second 
or third-rate lens maker got himself into serious trouble 
by this procedure. It is tolerably well known now—more 
especially with the newer forms of lenses—that the mount 
is a very important part of the instrument. In some 
instances the most trifling alteration of the length o 
the tube, or in the separation of the glasses, may conver 
a most excellent instrument into quite a mediocre one. 
In any case, if a new mount is made for an instrumen 
the name of the original maker of the instrumen; shoul 
not be put upon it. Many of the older portrait lenses were 
not supplied with central stops, and these could not be 
fitted without removing the makers’ names. In these cases 
it was customary, when stops were afterwards fitted, to 
cut out the name and attach it, as a plate, on the side o 
the tube. We direct attention here to Messrs. Perken’s 
letter to caution purchasers of second-hand apparatus 
against buying it without making sure that the whole of 
it was made by the makers whose names it may bear. 
When sold by a dealer of repute this may be relied upon 
—at least, so far as he is aware. In other cases the pur- 
chasers will do well to submit to the makers, who will 
always be pleased to verify it, or otherwise, without charge. 
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CLASHING 


Our readers will have observed from an inspection of the 
list of forthcoming exhibitions, published week by week 
in another column, how frequently it occurs that one 
provincial photographic society has chosen a date for its 
annual exhibition clashing with the date of another or 
several other exhibitions. In some cases the dates are 
identical. In others, it will be found that they overlap 
in such a way that, although the actual shows are not 
open during the same period, yet the closing date of one 
exhibition is fixed so that it is impossible to get pictures 
returned to the exhibitors and repacked by them in time 
for delivery to another show. Whether this state of things 
is due to lack of observation on the part of the organisers, 
or whether no thought is given to the necessary support 
of the exhibition by the exhibitors, on whom, of course, 
the major part of the success of the venture depends, it 
is difficult to say. It is nevertheless obvious that an exhi- 
bition that is the only one of its kind open at a certain 
time is more likely to be a success and get more support 
in the way of exhibits than if two or three similar shows 
are competing with it during the same week. Yet the 
fact remains that season after season there is a recru- 
descence of this exhibition clashing. Secretaries complain 
in many instances of the lack of support given their 
shows. The expected balance is found at the conclusion 
of the proceedings to be a deficit,.and the usual excuse 
offered the members of the society at the annual general 
meeting is that the show received little support because 
there was a big show at A. and another at B. 

Now, it seems to us that the remedy is entirely in the 
hands of the secretaries themselves. Let them combine 
or co-operate to produce a proper sequence of dates that 
do not clash, and the difficulties vanish. Of course, certain 
societies that are long-established organisations, holding 
their exhibitions at approximately the same date every 
year, would be bound to say: “We have always held our 
annual show on such and such a date; why should we 
alter it to assist other and younger societies?” There 
would be no need to alter them. Such fixed dates would 
stand, and form admirable starting-points for the formation 
of a sequence of other exhibitions by societies less 
advanced, but more anxious to assist in removal of the 
date - clashing nuisance. It appears that the hon. 
secretaries and councils of the older societies usually 
have a well-thought-out scheme for the production 
of a successful exhibition, and all particulars are 
announced well in advance. Others, on the contrary, 
wait until within sight of the exhibition season, and then 
decide on a date at the last moment to fit in with their 
other arrangements. Such undertakings hardly deserve 
success. We know of many an exhibition that has been 
rushed into without thought as to other shows held on 
the same date, and the result has been financial loss. 

A move in the right direction was made by the Affiliation 
of Photographic Societies by publishing in the “ Red 
Book” the approximate dates of future annual exhibi- 
tions of affiliated societies. Doubtless much more could 
be done in the matter by the executive of that organisa- 
tion convening a meeting of the secretaries of exhibit- 
ing societies, and endeavouring to come to some agree- 
ment regarding a workable ‘sequence of dates throughout 
the exhibition season, having due regard for the geo- 
graphical proximity of one society to ano her. As the 
affiliation now includes practically all the more important 
English photographic societies, there is no doubt that 
others who hold exhibitions, but are not affiliated, would 
readily fall into line in the event of such an arrangement 
coming to pass. Needless to say, it would not be wise, 
ii “new season’s goods” are looked for, for any suburban 
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or provincial exhibition to be fixed during the run of the- 
two big London annuals—the R.P.S. Exhibition and the 
Salon. The dates of these two are always about the same 
every autumn. If, however, an exhibition of the “rejects ” 
is contemplated, the experiment might well be tried, and 
would probably meet with considerable success. 

The fact remains that the exhibitor, be he that much- 
maligned but necessary individual the “ pot-hunter,” or 
otherwise, who desires to be represented by his best work 
at, say, two exhibitions which, under the present system, 
happen on the same date, and has only one set of pictures 
or lantern slides prepared, can only send to one of the 
shows, or else must produce a duplicate set, which is not 
always desirable or, in some cases, possible. This has 
been already observed, and, to some extent, obviated by 
certain groups of societies situated in the neighbourhood of 
e 
t 
b 


ach other. Here, the dates have been so arranged that 
hey follow very closely. The pictures shown at one exhi- 
ition and entered for the next are packed and dispatched 
direct without further reference to the exhibitor, who, in 
the event of having entered for the complete series of, 
say, two, three, or four shows, and having dispatched his 
exhibits to the first one, has merely to pay the entry fees 
and cost of carriage between one exhibition and the next. 
This would appear to be the correct way of solving the 
difficulty, but, confined as it has been up to the present, 
to isolated groups of societies in certain districts, it is 
not far-reaching enough. What is wanted is the complete 
co-operation of all the suburban and provincial societies 
who hold annual exhibitions, and the fixing of a recognised 
order in which the exhibitions will run. It would be 
found impossible, however, owing to the number of exhi- 
bitions that occur annually, for the dates to be arranged 
otherwise than to allow the pictures of an exhibitor to 
be forwarded from exhibition to exhibition direct. The 
receiving society in each instance would pay all carriage, 
and, if necessary, retain the pictures until same was 
refunded by the exhibitor. These details could of course 
be arranged by a general committee. 

This plan would at once save the photographer who 
exhibited much, a vast amount of labour in the way of 
repacking, although no doubt he would have occasional 
qualms as to the condition of his frames by the time they 
reached the last exhibition on the list. Provision might 
be made for this by the hon. secretary of each society, 
when acknowledging receipt of frames, stating briefly their 
condition. We do not, however, advise the adoption of 
the method employed by an exhibitor at an R.P.S. exhi- 
bition not many years ago, who, evidently having suffered 
much at the hands of exhibition packers, framed- his 
exhibit, a work of important size, in solid iron. 


te 


Goon scientific results have been obtained by the Daniels Expe- 
dition, which sailed for New Guinea about a year ago for the purpose 
of studying the manners and customs of the natives of some of the 
little-explored islands of the South Pacific Ocean. Major Daniels, the 
leader, who is returning home by way of Hong Kong and India, has 
devoted considerable attention to the diseases, especially cases of 
cancer, met with, and his notes on the subject should prove of much 
value. Other members of the expedition, including Dr. Seligmann, 
the newly-appointed pathologist of the Zoological Society, have 


already arrived in London with part of the collections made. These 
ad 


several cases of zoological specimens representing the fauna of the 


consist of an extensive series of objects of native workmanship : 


islands visited. The party were able to secure some excellent photo- 
graphic records and cinematograph pictures, which will, no doubt, in 


due course be exhibited at one of the meetings of the Anthropological 


Institute. 


is started. 
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A NEW LIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


1016 


Descciption of the Mercury Lamp. 


‘Tue lamp is constructed in the form of a glass tube, having 


platinum wires sealed in at each end. These wires lead the 


current to the electrodes. The tube is exhausted to a high 


degree on a vacuum pump and sealed off. This prevents any 
escape of the vapour which fills the tube, and also contri- 
butes to the efficiency of the lamp. ‘The vacuum is much higher 
than in the case of the ordinary electric glow lamp. The tube 
is how usually made straight, but in some forms of the lamp 
is made V or U shape. It must in any case be of such shape 


.as will permit of the ready flow of the mercury from one end 
of the tube to the other, as upon this depends the method of 


starting the lamp. One end of the tube is enlarged to a bulbous 

shape, and the mercuty reposes in this when the tube is vertical. 
\Starting the Light. 

The principle of starting the lamp is that when the current 

is switched on the mercury is disintegrated at the negative 


electrode, particles of mercury being thrown off and carrying the 


current to the positive electrode. Mercury vapour, however, 
under the conditions existing in the lamp, possesses a high 
initial resistance to the passage of the electric current. This 
resistance appears to reside between the negative electrode and 
the vapour, and must be broken down before the lamp can be 
put into operation. Of the various ways in which this may 
be accomplished Cooper-Hewitt has selected two. One consists 
in discharging a high potential spark from an induction coil, 
and the other is by tilting the tube so that the mercury runs 
down to the other electrode, carrying the current with it. The 
stream of mercury momentarily establishes a metallic connec- 
tion between the electrodes and then breaks, usually at the 
bottom, where it ends in a spray. The lamp lights across the 
break, the luminous area rapidly extending up the tube as the 
stream of mercury falls away. Lamps over four feet long can 
be lit in this way, and for all purposes where practicable the 
tilting method of starting is recommended as being simpler and 
less expensive than the other. The lamp lights up almost in- 
stantaneously if the tilting is done steadily. With two lamps 
in series they are mounted on one frame and tilted simultane- 


‘ously. When lamps are lighted independently each js furnished 


with a resistance which is automatically cut out when the lamp 


The Life of the Mercury Lamp. 

The length of the tube, it may be mentioned, is proportionate 
to the voltage of the supply. On 200 volts the tubes are about 
four feet long, and although they seem likely to be very fragile, 
they can be handled with safety when in the framework in which 
they are mounted. When first installed the chief danger of 
spoiling a lamp is that the poles may be connected up in a 
reversed way, and even a momentary current through the re- 
versed poles will spoil a lamp, rendering it unfit for any further 
use. It is necessary, therefore, to first carefully test with pole- 
finding paper or other means the polarity of the cables leading 
to the lamp before connecting the terminals. When once the 
lamp is installed there is little or no danger of any mishap, 


and the life of the lamp is theoretically infinite. No doubt it 


would be practically so if an absolutely perfect vacuum could 
be obtained. Lamps used over 2,000 hours show but a slight 
decrease in candle power. The best life of the average vapour 
lamp may be considered to be about 1,600 hours, whereas the 
best incandescent filament lamps cannot be run efficiently over 
600 hours. Renewals of the tubes are furnished by the makers 
at a low rate. 


Radiation of Heat. 
A feature of the lamp is that there is comparatively very 
little heat from it. The temperature of the glass is slightly 


higher than that of an incandescent lamp bulb. The vadiant 
heat, however, is not so great, and consequently a vapour lamp 
heats up a room less than a cluster of incandescent lamps or an 
arc lamp. This absence of heat is of very great benefit in the 
use of the lamp for printing purposes. 


Colour of the Light. 


The most remarkable feature of the mercury vapour lamp 
is the colour of the light. Apparently it is a cold, brilliant 
white ; but if white objects are illuminated it imparts a greenish 
tinge to them. Red becomes a purplish hue, tending towards 
black. Gold becomes a light greenish bronze. Greens, blues, 
and violet appear more natural. Flesh tints are ghastly, a white 
face being a sickly greenish hue, whilst any ruddy patches are 
a dark purple, as ‘also are the lips. By some people the light 
has been likened to that produced by the monochromatic sodium 
light, but that is incorrect, for in the latter case all colour dif 
ferences are abolished, and everything becomes black or yellow. 
With the mercury yapour lamp there is, however, plenty of colour, 
but it is not correct. Flowers and other brilliantly-coloured 
articles appear wonderfully coloured, but the colours are not 
their natural ones. As one writer has expressed it, “ The light 
plays such pranks with colour that the colour sense seems to 
have gone crazy. One red thing will appear blue, another 
black.” 


The Spectrum of Mercury Vapour. 

The cause of this eccentricity of colour is not far to seek if 
we examine the spectrum of the light. There is no red what 
ever ; but there are two bright orange lines which are difficult 
to obtain photographically with an exposure sufficient for the 
other parts of the spectrum. No yellow is to be seen, but there 
is a yellow-green line which is not very actinic, then a brilliant 
green line, a broad dazzling blue-violet line, and two more 
broad bands up to- the end of the visible spectrum. 

T reproduce here one of a series of spectrum photographs of 
the light, and the superposed continuous spectrum of the are 
light, with sodium introduced to give the D line will enable a 
comparison to be made :— 


D 


A. Spectrum of open arc showing D line at 11 mm. 
B. Spectrum of Cooper-Hewitt mercury light. 


Widening of Spectrum Lines. 


It will be seen that the lines of the mercury vapour spectrum, — 
especially towards the violet end, are very broad. This is a 
characteristic of the spectrum, as of most gases, especially when | 
under high pressure, such as will be indirectly produced by the 
high temperature of incandescence. Lommel states that an 
increase in the density or the pressure of a radiating gas causes 
a broadening of the bright lines in its spectrum, and at the 
same time displaces them towards the red. When spectral 
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nes of gases widen out in this way it will generally be found 
at the most refrangible lines widen most easily, as will be 
en to be the case in the mercury vapour spectrum. This widen- 
g of the lines renders it necessary to give very short exposures 
id maintain a narrow slit, or an almost continuous spectrum 
formed. The spectrum photographs were made with Tallent’s 
ffraction camera, with quartz prism and lenses, and the image 
us been cut off at the violet end owing to the overlapping of 


the spectra of the second order, otherwise a considerable exten- 
sion into the ultra-violet would be shown. 

Having now given the reader some idea of the properties. 
of the mercury lamp, I am in the position to consider in the 
third and concluding article the practical questions connected 
with its uses. in photography. Its employment in portraiture, 
its installation in the studio, and its applications to printing,. 
copying, and enlarging, will be dealt with next week. 

Witiram GAMBLE. 


THE WEEK 


IN HISTORY. 


Fox Talbot. 
)-MorRow (February 11) a hundred and five years will have 
apsed since the kirth of Fox Talbot. It may not be gener- 
ly known that his tastes while still a boy at school ran in 
e direction of chemistry. In a letter to his mother written 
1812 he refers to an explosion of a fulminating powder 
hich had taken place. “The powder she describes,” he wrote, 
must either have been hyper-oxymuriate of potash, or one 
the metallic fulminating powders which are so dangerous 
at they can never be removed out of the vessel in which they 
e made without exploding, and most likely a small portion 
id got between the cork and the neck of the bottle, which 
uld infallibly explode by the friction of opening it.” “In- 
llibly explode” is not bad for a boy of twelve, and no wonder 
at Dr. Butler, the head master of Harrow, wrote that he 
is “really distressed at removing him at so early an age 
to the fifth form; but if his acquirements are beyond his 
ars, how can I help it?” Practical chemistry was a for- 
dden subject at Harrow in those days, and the youthful 
bot was accustomed to prosecute his study of it in the 
op of a neighbouring blacksmith. 
Although there is nothing in his photographic papers to 
licate it, Fox Talbot was a close student of the physics and 
uthematics of his day, and he graduated at Cambridge as 
elfth wrangler when he was twenty-one, and ten years after- 
ds obtained the Fellowship of the Royal Society for his 
pers in these branches of science. 

aNns Gomme of Calloinne, 
As I mentioned in the notes which appeared on January 20, 
e specimens of what he called “photogenic drawings” exhi- 
ted for the first time on January 25, 1839, were the results 
experiments made some years previously, and set aside 
fa time. Fox Talbot explained that the idea of “fixing 
shadow” first occurred to him during a tour in Italy in 
53. He was using the camera obscura as am aid to sketching, 
len he conceived the possibility of making a chemical process 
the work of the hand. In January of the following year he 
S in England again at work on the problem, and, as I 
ve already recorded, he was rewarded in 18285 with results 
ich may be legitimately described as permanent photo- 
uphy. That process was crude enough, but it was a complete 
cess, and Fox Talbot perfected it until he obtained in 
lalotype” a very efficient photographic method. Though 
lodion superseded it in the studios, it was used for many 
ars afterwards by travellers. 
The Labours of Talbot. 

By the time my reader has taken the fifty-two doses o 
tory which I propose administering to him in the course 
these pages from the past, he should have a pretty good 
a of the shares in the making of photography taken by 
[bot and Herschel, Niépce and Daguerre, but at this point 
may sum up Talbot’s work, and see what sort of total i 
ounts to. I am the more inclined to do this as this 
ek there is a regrettable dearth of events, and had it no 
nm for the dispositions of Nature which brought Talbot into 
» world on this particular day of the year, I should have 
1 to adopt the anticipatory method of the boy who received 
posals for the division of his apple with lis friend by the 
tement, “There ain’t going to be no core.’’ However, to 
e a rapid glance over what Talbot did. : 


or (perhaps it should be called) a subchloride of silver 


He was the first to publish a permanent photographic process. 

He maintained a continuity of work, and brought this first 
crude process to a considerable degree of perfection. 

His photography was that of the negative and positive, and 
all subsequent developments have been on these lines. 

He was the first to apply successfully a photographic process. 
to the making of a printing surface. 

The justice of these claims on behalf of Talbot will be 
apparent from the accounts of his work which will appear in 
“The Week in History” as their position in the year deter- 
mines. 


“The Pencil of Nature.’ 

Among these contributions to the photographic art there is 
one which would be omitted were we to confine ourselves 
strictly to those to which a given day can be assigned. In 
the year 1844 Talbot issued through Messrs. Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longman, of Paternoster Row, the first work 
illustrated by photography. It was entitled “The Pencil of 
Nature,” and each number consisted of six “photogenic draw- 
ings.” The issue, however, did not extend to more than five 
or six numbers, but in the following year twenty-three photo- 
graphs were issued under the title of “Sun Pictures in Scot- 
land.” In an introduction to “The Pencil of Nature,” Talbot 
narrates how the idea of fixing the natural images of the 
camera came to him on the shores of Lake Como. “ Whether,” 
he writes, “it had ever occurred to me before amid floating 
philosophic visions, I know not, though I rather think it must 
have done so, because on this occasion it struck me so forcibly. 
I was then a wanderer in classic Italy, and, of course, unable 
to commence an inquiry of so much difficulty; but, lest the 
thought should again escape me between that time and my 
return to England, I made a careful note of it in writing, 
and also of such experiments as I thought would be most likely 
to realise it, if it were possible.” 


Talbot's “‘Subchloride’”? Theory. 


In this same introduction Talbot speculates on the cause of 
the fact discovered by himself that when less salt was used 
(i.e., as we now express it, when there was excess of silver 
nitrate) the paper possessed much greater sensitiveness. Talbot 
was sure of his facts, but his explanation of them reads very 
curiously in the present state of our knowledge :— 


“A sheet of paper was moistened with a much weaker solution 
of salt than usual, and when dry it was washed with nitrate 
of silver. This paper, when exposed to sunshine, immediately 
manifested a far greater degree of sensitiveness than I had 
witnessed before, the whole of its surface turning black uni- 
formly and rapidly, establishing at once and beyond all 
question the important fact that a lesser quantity of salt 
produced a greater effect. And as this circumstance was 
unexpected, it afforded a simple explanation of the cause why 
previous inquirers had missed this important result in their 
experiments on chloride of silver, namely, because they had 
always operated with wrong proportions of salt and silver, 
using plenty of salt in order to produce a perfect chloride, 
whereas what was required (it was now manifest) was, to have 
a deficiency of salt, in order to produce an imperfect chloride, 


Hisroricus. 
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POSTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUBS. 


Tar photographic societies have been of the utmost use in popular- 
ising photography and instructing the beginner every one will 
admit (writes C. C. Vevers in “ Photographic Scraps”), but 
there exists among a certain section of devotees to the art a 
kind of bashfulness, a nervous dread of punlicity, which renders 
them utterly incapable of asking questions, or submitting examples 
of their work for the criticism and advice of more expert photo- 
graphers at the meetings of societies. It is with a view to encourage 
such latent talent as these workers may possess, and to assist others 
whose timidity prevents them from making their wants known in 
an open meeting, that most postal photographic clubs have been 
called into being. 
Specialists’ Clubs. 

There is also another class of postal club for advanced workers 
who specialise in certain branches of photography, such, for instance, 
as architecture. Here the members can compare work and notes 
with other experts in their own department, and they can, if 
the circle covers a wide area, as it often does, see examples of their 
particular study from all parts of the Kingdom. In any society 
the number of photo-micrographers could probably be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand; few societies can boast of more than one or 
two members who devote special attention to this useful branch of 


scientific photography. How gladly would many avail themselves of 


the opportunity of seeing and eri 
the medium of a postal club! 


sing the work of others through 


“General” and “Special.” 
There are, then, two types of postal clubs—the “general,” which 
admits photographic work of any description; and the “special,” 
whose members submit one class of work only. z 
The “ general” club may be taken to be one formed for the benefit 
of the amateur who tries everything or anything, and who is, 
perhaps, not markedly proficient in any department. It is a sort of 
“mutual help society,” in which each one seeks to become more 
skilful by receiving and giving advice, and comparing the results of 
his efforts with those of his fellow members. 


Organisation. 

The general scheme of such a club is roughly as follows: Each 
member inserts a print or prints in the portfolio, or other protecting 
cover; as it reaches him, he criticises the other members’ contribu- 
tions, offering suggestions for their improvement according to his 
notions of art and photographic technics. For this purpose he is 
allowed to retain the portfolio for a limited time, and he then passes 
it on to the next member, who does likewise. And so it goes on until 
it has gone the round of the members, when it is started on its second 
circuit, each member removing the prints he previously inserted, and 
replacing them with others. 


From twelve to twenty members are generally found a sufficient 


number to form one circle or club, and the time each one is al 
to retain the portfolio is limited to from two to five days. Generally 
three days will be found to allow ample time for each member to 
insert his prints, criticise the others, read the notes, and so on, 
- Whole-plate is generally regarded as the maximum size of rints 
contributed, but, of course, this rule is open to modification according 
to circumstances. In order to keep the weight down as much as 


possible, there is also a rule generally made against the use of thiel 


mounts, for if every member inserted three or four prints upon plate- 
sunk mounts, for instance, the carriage from one to another would 
become quite a costly affair. Stout paper mounts can be purchased in 
various tints to suit all classes of printing processes, and are very suit- 
able for postal club purposes. They are cut to allow an effective margin 


round standard sizes of prints, those for half-plate size measuring 


about 10 by 8 inches, which can also be used for the few whole-plate 
prints that may, from time to time, be contributed. The portiolio 
| should, therefore, be made to take this size, say, 11 by 9 inches, 
It is desirable that the members should furnish the fullest informa- 
tion regarding the conditions under which the negative and print 
were made. 


Criticisms. 

Space for criticism must be provided also, and the best plan is to 
supply each member with a number of folded sheets of writing 
paper sufficiently large to enclose the mounted print. A’ writi 
paper known as “large post,” which measures about 2: by 17 inches, 
when cut in half and folded, just makes a suitable sheet to contai 
a print mounted upon 10 by 8 inch paper. ‘The front of this sheel 
should be reserved for member’s name, title of subject, exposure, 


and other data, and the other three sides can be used for criticisms 


Such a sheet keeps the print and mount clean, the prints can 

stored in them after removal from the portfolio, and the sheets wi 

often be found extremely useful for reference in the future. 
Postal Club Activities. 

A note book should accompany the portfolio on its journey for the 
insertion of items of interest, questions and answers, the exchange 
| of prints, and other matters in connection with the club. Each round 
discussion might be conducted upon some subject selected by thi 
secretary, or suggested by a member. A list of dark rooms am 
lodgings at photographic resorts could also be made by the member 
from personal knowledge; and, in like manner, a useful list o 
“places to visit” and “what to take” could, in the course of time, 
be built wp. Indeed, this note book would soon become as interestin 
and instructive a feature of the club as the portfolio itself. 

An annual subscription of Qs. or 2s. 6d. will generally be foun 
ample to cover all secretarial expenses, including the cost of portfolio, 
note books, printed covers for prints, etc.; indeed, I know som 
clubs which are worked on a subscription of a shilling a year. 


Mr. Henry M. Warp, trade photographer, of Belgrave Avenue, 
Leicester, sends us his current list of prices for enlargements and print- 
ing. Sepia bromides, an effective form of the, toned bromide, are a 
strong line of his, and in their special mountings of sea-green, brown, 
and deep cream produce an exceedingly rich appearance. The “Auro” 
enlargement, of rich brown colour, is another specialty which the 
firm lists, at very moderate prices, on paper and opal. 


Brown Tones on Lantern Slides.—Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome 
are drawing attention to the use of the pyro soda developer in a par- 
ticular way for the obtaining of golden brown tones on lantern plates. 
The following are the instructions issued by them:—In 2 oz. of 
water dissolve one “tabloid” pyro accelerator. Add 5 to 8 grains 


of potassium bromide—the most convenient way of doing this being 
of course, to use 5 to 8 “ tabloid” products, each containing one gral 
of potassium bromide. Use lantern plates specially prepared for # 

production of warm tones, give them several times the normal 
posure, and immerse them in this solution of accelerator and bromit 
for one or two minutes. Then pour the solution back into thi 
measure, and in it dissolve one “tabloid” pyro developer. Poul 
back the mixture and develop in the usual way. The result is 

beautiful golden brown tone; which Jooks exceedingly well in t 

lantern. Warm black tones are also obtainable with this develope 
by taking the normal developer as for negatives, but adding “tab 
loid” ammonium bromide according to the exposure and to tht 
warmth of the black desired. 


MrsteR nc 
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FOCAL-PLANE DISTORTION IN 


AUTOMOBILE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[A Portion o 
THE author, in undertaking an analysis of the conditions under which 
the distortion of motor-car wheels takes place when they are photo- 
graphed at a high speed, assumes a very narrow slit—of one-eighth 
of an inch—and a rate of movement of the shutter equal to a passage 
over a 5-in. plate in 1-30th of a second. On this basis the local or 
relative speed becomes 1-1,200th of a second, and this figure is one 
which Mr. Claudy assumes to be attained in practical work. 


Exposure Conditions. 

The next factor to consider is the relation between the distance 
between automobile and lens, and lens and plate, for, this known, 
and the speed of the automobile known, a simple calculation in pro- 


portion gives the speed of the image of the moving automobile across 
the sensitive plate. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the 
distance from the lens to the plate is 1 ft., and from the lens to the 
Suppose that the speed of the car is greater 
Then, to 


we solve 


passing car is 10 ft. 
than 88 ft. a second (mile a minute) and is 100 ft. 
find the speed of the image on the plate in feet per second, 


a second. 


the equation :— 

10 (feet from object—): 1 (foot between lens and plate): :100 (feet 
per second of car in road): X (feet per second of image of car on 
plate). 

10:1: :100:10; therefore, the automobile crosses the plate at the 
rate of 10 ft. per second, or 1 ft. in 1-10th of a second, or 5in. (the 
size of our theoretical plate) in 1-24th of a second. Now, if the speed 
of the slit of the shutter were 1-24th of a second, a point would get 
its picture taken at the corner of the plate when the slit started to 
move; some point in the automobile just above this would get its 
picture taken further sideways, and the topmost point of the automo- 
bile, probably the driver’s cap, would get its picture taken at the 
other corner of the plate, since the motion of the slit and the motion 
of the moving image is performed at equal speeds. Naturally this 
he whole automobile appearing 
As a matter of fact, 


would give a very distorted effect, 
to lean in the direction in which it is going. 
the speed of the slit is from 1-30th to 1-50th of a second, and few 
automobiles go 100 ft. a second, or are taken with so long a focus 
lens so close as 10 ft. Therefore, the paths I have indicated more 
nearly represent the real state of affairs, and the path with least 


inclination is the most correct, as the car seldom, if ever, fills the 


whole plate, so that the space occupied by the machine is not more 


than 24 in., which, of course, cuts the distortion in half. 


Shutter Speeds. A 
I am sure to be questioned here by those not familiar with focal- 
plane shutters as to the correctness of my statements regarding the 


It is perfectly true that the picture as a 


speed at which they work. 
whole receives an exposure which amounts to only 1-1,200th of a 


second, but it is equally true that the small aperture in the curtain 
seldom, if ever, passes across the 5 in. of the plate in faster time than 
1-d50th of a second, about fifteen miles an hour. And this, when you 
come to think of it, is a remarkable thing in itseli—that any mechan- 
ism, small and light enough to be carried in the hand, can jerk, from 
a state of rest, a curtain, rush it suddenly at fifteen miles per hour 
for 5 in., and then as suddenly check its motion, and all without 


breaking a spring or injuring the mechanism! If the matter is still 


a Paper in “The Motor-car.’’] 


not quite clear, re-read what I said above regarding the size of the 
aperture of curtain and the speed of the slit. 

Another factor in this matter is that, by a law of optics, the image 
on the sensitive surface is upside down. By a law of the camera 
maker, curtain shutters operate from top to bottom. It is plainly to 
be seen, therefore, that the bottom of the wheels and the bottom of 
the automobiles get their pictures taken first, then the middle, which 
in the meantime has moyed, and finally the top, which has moved 


still more, 
Wheel Movement. 
I now come to the last factor in this matter, and one whi 


1is really 


2 0 


most important, as it is most interesting and seemingly paradoxical. 
The distortion is always greater in the wheels than anywhere else, 
and also always greater at the tops of the wheels. This would seem but 
natural according to the foregoing explanation, were the distortion 
equal all over the car, but, on the other hand, that of the tops of the 


This is because the upper 


wheels far exceeds that anywhere else. 
parts of the wheels travel several hundreds per cent. faster than the 
ower parts, while all the rest of the automobile moves at a uniform 
speed. 

Obviously, the upper spokes of a wheel revolving on the ground 
travel, with reference to any fixed point, at a much greater rate than 
hose near the ground. Of course, were the wheel revolving in the 
air, or considered with reference to its hub only, all parts would 
have to be considered as moving at the same speed. 

However, we have to do with a fixed point, the lens of the camera. 
The slit of the shutter secures the impression of the lower part of 
the wheel first. As it slides across the plate and the upper part is 
aken, the speed of the image rapidly increases as it approaches the 
op of the wheel. The motion is thus shown more plainly at the top 
of the wheel than anywhere else, and any given point has a chance 
o slide a little further on the plate than those below it, which gives 
0 the top of the wheel a blurred look as well as a distinct forward 


inclination. 
An Exemple, 
It may be interesting to state that when the upper spoke is abso- 


utely perpendicular its extremity is going at double the speed of the 
car—120 miles per hour, if the car be making sixty; 200 ft. per 
second if the car be making one hundred. This also is a very 
simple calculation. The spoke from the free end to the ground end is 
The ground end-is the fulcrum, the 


to be considered as. a lever. 


hub the point of power application. As the upper point of the spoke 
is twice the distance from the fulcrum that the hub is, any move- 
ment of the hub must be twice amplified at the upper part of the 


Consequently, if the hub (the car) be making sixty miles per 


spoke. 
hour, the upper point of the spoke must be making double that, or 
course, this condition of affairs obtains for 


120 miles per hour. O: 


only a theoretical instant. The fulcrum is not fixed, but moving, 
and the upright spoke of one instant becomes the horizontal spoke of 
the next. 

Still, in dealing with pictures, we have to do with minute frac- 
tions of a second, and the doubled speed of the top of the periphery 
of the wheel is an important factor in the egg-shaped distortion 
which I have tried to explain in as simple a way as possible. 

C, H. Craupy. 


Tue Birmingham Exhibition.—We would remind those of our 
readers who are sending to the exhibition of the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Society that but one day remains before the entries must be 
with the secretary. They should reach Mr. Lewis Lloyd, at Norwich 
Union Chambers, Congress Street, Birmingham, not later than to- 
morrow, Saturday. 


MemBers of societies, clubs, etc., may be interested to learn that 
the Official Information Department for the Isle of Man (established 
by the Manx Government) is now lending, free of charge, a series of 
lantern slides (with descriptive reading) illustrative of a tour 
throughout that picturesque island. Particulars may be obtained 


from the Secretary, 2, Coronation Chambers, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


The Effect on Zinc Plates of Enamelling the Image. 
Zinc, being a much cheaper metal than copper, and, to a 
certain extent, more quickly etched, is still used for half-tone 
plates. Some years ago the albumen process was practically 
the only printing method for process blocks, and with this 
mode of printing, zine answered all purposes. When the 
enamel process was introduced, however, it was soon found 
that the zine plates did not stand the wear and tear of the 
printing machine so well, the effect of enamelling, or burning- 


Fig. 2.—Photo-micrograph of Fractured Edge of Zine Plate 
“Perished”” by Heat. 


in, the image being to soften the metal and render it more 
brittle. 

The cause of this softening of the zinc plate is, of course, 
the intense heat required to effect the enamelling of the fish 
glue or gum arabic used in printing. With albumen printing 
comparatively, little heat is required to “set” the resin and 
ink. “ Perished” zinc 1s the term applied by the trade to this 
burnt metal, and in consequence of the inability of the cheaper 
material to stand the enameiling process, it was abandoned by 
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many firms for half-tone work; copper or brass, which are 
practically unaffected by burning-in, being substituted. 

The effect of enamelling is to destroy the grain and structure 
of the rolled metal, and the zinc becomes what is usually 
termed “crystalline” in structure. The change that has taken 
place in the metal can easily be detected by bending a strip 
of perished zinc close to the ear. The rending of the metal 
can be heard distinctly. When a strip of zinc that has not 
been heated is bent, no sound is heard 

The accompanying photographs demonstrate the change that 
takes place in the metal by enamelling. Fig. 1 shows the 
fractured edge of a piece of rolled zinc before heating. I 
will be seen that the fracture is of an uneven nature owing 
to the toughness of the prepared metal, and the grain is o 
a close texture. 

In Fig. 2 the fracture point of a piece of “perished” zine 
is reproduced. The break is of an even nature as the meta 
has lost its toughness, and the grain is of a very different 
structure from that of Fig. 1. dj, dl, Lee, 


The paper by Mr. J. W. Lovibond before the Society of Chemica: 
Industry, on Monday last, the 6th inst., was a disappointment ta 
anybody who expected to gather any information on the fading o 


inks used in trichromatic printing. The author did little more than 
refer to the method of exposure of the inks to light and exhibit the 
the curyes of fading obtained by measurements in the tintometer, 
The inks were exposed to a north and south light, under the normal 
conditions of atmosphere found in a furnished house. They were also. 
exposed under a bell jar containing a wet sponge, and it was found 
that %the presence of moisture notably affected some of the results. 
The total time over which the exposures extended was only five 
weeks, and it was suggested that the tintometer, by measuring 
very minute colour differences, was able to provide a useful means of 
comparing paints and colours in regard to permanency. Un- 
fortunately no details were given of the chemical composition of the 
inks examined, nor was any statement made as to their commercial 
origin. Possibly when the paper appears in full in the society’s 
journal it may be possible to extract some of the practical facts which 
it doubtless contains. 


Dew Book. 


“Der Gummidruck in Natiirlichen Farben,” by C. L. Armin. Pub- 
lished by “Gut Licht.” Vienna xviii 2. 

This pamphlet is a reprint from our contemporary “Gut Licht,” 
and according to its sub-title, it is “the first description of the 
trichromatic positive process.” The exact date of its publication is 
not given, but from internal evidence we gather that it must have 
been issued in the last month or two, and having ignored or being 
ignorant of all that has been done in the matter by Ducos du Hauron, 
Vidal, Ives, Sanger Shepherd, Lumiére, Miethe, and others, the 
author proceeds to give us his three-colour printing process, which 
resolves itself into a first printing with a bright cadmium lake, a 
second with Florentine lake (red), a third with Prussian blue (thin), 
a fourth with deep Prussian blue, a fifth with madder lake, and a 
sixth with yellow lake or saffron. Three colours, but six printings 
and all in gum. There are easier and more reliable methods we 
think. 

——_1+->1___. 


Witi1aM THropore Sanpurs, photographer, of Bournemouth, was 
committed for trial last week on the charge of stealing a camera value 
£16, the property of James Low Warren, of the “Bournemouth 
Graphic.” 


— 
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Exhibitions. 


BLAIRGOWRIE AND DISTRICT. 
Tue exhibition of the Blairgowrie and District Photographic Associa- 
tion opened on Monday last, the 6th inst., and will close to-morrow, 
The Public Hall, where 
the purpose 


Saturday. 450 entries are contributed. 
the exhibition is held,. is eminently 
of a photographic exhibition, being entirely lit from the roof; the 
ave been hung with a neutral tinted canvas, which displays 


suited for 


walls 
the pictures to adyantage, while the pictures themselves have been 
carefully arranged on the walls under the superintendence of Mr. 
Ewan Geddes, whose valuable services in this direction can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

In the Champion class there is a galaxy of well-known pictures, and 
the local photographers are revelling in the making the acquaintance 
of pictures previously known through reproductions only. The judges 
awarded the plaque to Dr. Boon’s “Convalescent,’’ in which the 
beautiful rendering of tone and arrangement of lines appealed to 


all; meritorious work—outstanding work, in fact—is shown in this 
class by the leading exhibitors, including Dr. Grindrod, 8S. G. Kimber, 
E. Seymour, Jas. Patrick, W. Clayden, J. C. Warburg, Miss Warburg, 
A. H. Allan, A. W. Hill, Graystone Bird, A. H. Avery, John Spark, 
Fred Judge, and J. C. Robertson, etc., etc. Dr. Boon’s picture is 
also awarded the silver plaque for the best picture in the exhibition, 
and he annexes another plaque with his street scene in the landscape 
class. In this class a plaque is also awarded to A. C. Milne, Brechin, 
for “A Highland Descent,’ a strong and realistic rendering of a 
highland stream in spate, the overwhelming onrush of the water 
being graphically depicted. This class is a large one, and contains 
a plethora of good things, such as Dr. Grindrod’s “ Crossing the Ford” 
and “ Hauling Timber,” J. C. Warburg’s ‘‘ Shadow of the Cliffs,” “ The 
Adur Bridge,’ and “The Gothenburg Boat”; J. B. Johnstone’s “ A 
Lonely Shore,’ “A Cherry Orchard in Spring,” and “The Orchard 
Way,” by Agnes B. Warburg, “Toilers of the Field,” by Dan Dunlop, 
“Here a Sheer Hulk,’ by J. E. Latham; entries are also included 
from P. B. Clarke, Japan, Wilfred C. de Tain Bly, K.C.M.O., Con- 
stantinople, Arthur J. Fuller, and J. G. Rose, Capetown. 

In Portraiture and Genre, the judges have only awarded one 
plaque, viz., to “Sir Edward Elgar,” by Dr. Grindrod. A second 
udy by Dr. Grindrod is “A’ Cornish Fisherman,” and is essen- 
he hand of Time has drawn the wrinkles 


n 


tially strong portraiture, 
of experience on the tanned face of the veteran salt, and the photo- 
grapher has shown up these in all their gnarled picturesqueness. 
Although only one plaque has been awarded it must not be thought 
that is the case. Mrs. Baird, 
Broughty’ Ferry, has a Life,” for 
which she is awarded the silver medal given by the ‘Amateur 
Photographer ” for the best picture in the exhibition by a lady. Peter 
“Gipsy Girl”; “The Old 
is a telling picture; Miss 
Warburg has two “The Forum—Julius 
Cesar’s,” by Arthur Payne, Gateshead, is unique in its way; John 
Smith, Dundee, shows one of his “slum” pictures, “A Youthfu 
Cutler,” while A. H. Allan, Edinburgh, ventures one portrayal of 
”; two pictures from H. A. 


the class is weak, the reverse 


realistic: study of “Gipsy 


G. Terras has several good studies of 
Fiddler,” by F. W. Urquhart, Dingwall, 
characteristic entries ; 


the male persuasion in his “Auld Rab 
Reed, Gibraltar, convey the warmth of 
Warburg shows two pictures stamped with his own individuality ; 
amongst others who show good work, of which space forbids detailed 
notice, are John Terras, John Smith, Hastings, E. 8S. Baker, Birming- 
ham, Graystone Bird, Bath, W. R. Kay, Southampton, T. Ritchie, 
Wishaw, Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, John Spark, Perth, Mrs. Clarke, 
Yokohama, John B. Anderson, Belfast, and Miss May Donaldson. 

In the “Any Subject” class a plaque is awarded to “ Paeconies, 
by D. W. Kyle, Glasgow, a fine rendering of these flowers. In this 


the sunny south; John C. 


. 


| three prints, the best of which is 


class John C. Warburg’s “ Fairy Clocks,” printed in a daring shade 
of green, attracted much attention, and secured some favourable 


| comment; E, Seymour, Watford, had some charming fruit and flower 


studies ; Miss Warburg showed her unique conception of ‘‘ The Marble 
Arch’’; Dan Dunlop was represented by architecture and fruit, W. R. 
Kay, Southampton, John B. Anderson, Belfast, and others by archi- 
tecture; Robert Dykes, Edinburgh, showed a clever “night” picture. 

Lantern slides was a strong class, and here the judges awarded 
three plaques, viz., “White Currants,” by E. Seymour, Watford, 
noticeable for the brilliant transparency of the fruit, ‘‘ Mother’s Help,”’ 
by Rey. H. W. Dick, Manchester, in which the “ help” was delighttful, 
and “Gala Night, Scarborough,” by Graystone Bird, Bath, a repre- 
sentation of fireworks with telling reflections in the water in fore- 
ground; the mention of a few names will indicate the high quality 
of the work:—I. G. Tryhorn, London, Godfrey Bingley, Leeds, 
W.S. Crocket, Glasgow, Rev. E. T. Clark, Gloucester, Geo. A. Booth, 
Preston, John Stabb, Torquay, W. R. Kay, Southampton, and H. 


Wormleighton. 
In the Lecturette Class the result had not been received at time of 


writing. 

The class confined to associates of the Scottish Photographic Federa- 
tion was one of the strongest in the exhibition. Plaques were awarded 
to Jas. C. Robertson, Brechin, “The Picture Book,’’ and it is notice- 
able that the judges preferred it to his R.P.S. success, “ The Minister's 
Man,” which was competing in the same class; Jas. D. Ross, Brechin, 
“Practising,” and G. D. Macdougald, Dundee, “ Bridge and Canal 
at Bruges,” a beautiful little bi-gum; Messrs. Robertson and Mac- 
dougald’s exhibits, to which were awarded plaques, were reproduced 
in the Scottish Salon catalogue. The above winners showed many 
plaqued pictures, and to individualise 


other good works besides the 


the works deserving notice would monopolise over-much space. 

The plaque for best exhibit (stx pictures) by a Federated Society 
was won by the Brechin Photographic Society. 

In the three members’ classes plaques are awarded to D. G. Monein, 
“At the Muirton,” Jas, M. Donaldson, “ The Last Rose of Summer,’ 
J. B. Young, “ Birds of a Feather,” Lake Falconer, jun., “ The Crypt, 
Glamis Castle.” 

Arch. 


The judges were Messrs. J. Craig, Annan, Glasgow; 
Cochrane, Barrhead, and Wm, Crooke, Edinburgh; and for Lec- 


turettes: Mr, Alex. Keighley, Keighley, Yorks. 


LIVERPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tue pictures sent in to the Society’s annual competition are now 


on view in the Club Rooms, 9, Eberle Street, Liverpool, and, on the 
whole, the In Cl 
the Champion class (to which the winning prints in the other classes 
are added previous to its being judged) Mr. C. F. Stuart easily 
takes first place with his set, of which “The Light in the West” is 
by far the best, being in all-round merit, considerably above his other 


show is an excellent one. A, which is known as 


two; and Mr. Stuart may be said to have fairly gained the gold 
After this set comes Mr. J. D. 


which is “ Urgent Business,” a winter scene 


medal and ‘“ Appleby” trophy. 


Johnston’s, the best. oi 


on the River Mersey. The work is somewhat ordinary, notwith- 
standing excellent technique, and the worker may be congratulated 
upon being awarded an extra silver medal. Mr. C. J. Meyer’s set of 


Continental figure studies is to be commended, while Mr. Canevali’s 


a 


work is mostly spoiled by theatrical and false lighting, and he would 
be well advised to leave more to nature and less to “faking.” ‘His 
third print, however (No. 6 in the catalogue), is a soft and effectively- 
Mr. Corney Wilson’s “ Windy March” 
In Class B, Dr. Holland gains the silver medal with 
“The End of an Italian Valley.” 


slowing Squally” is an excellent picture which the 


lighted picture. is a nice 


breezy subject. 


Mr. Selkirk’s ‘ 


title fits admirably. 


His “So Smiled the Day” is also a fine subject. 
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but slightly marred by false light in the sky. In Class C a silver meda' 
is awarded to Lieut.-Colonel Pilkington for an excellent set of 
architectural subjects. This medal, however, should have gone to Mr. 
J. D. Johnston for his charming set of Continental pictures, which 
are mounted, lettered, and framed in great taste—perhaps the best 
presented set in the exhibition. He was, however, debarred by the 
Mr. W. A. ‘Taylor carries off the other 
In Class D. Mr. H. R. Heap gains the 
bronze medal with a very creditable set, and as this is a beginner's 
In Class E. (also a 
beginner’s class) Mr. H. H. James gains the bronze medal for a good 
architectural set. 


rules of the competition. 
silver medal in the class. 


class, he should be encouraged by his success. 


The excursion prize is well earned by Mr. Cane- 


vali, whose figure studies are excellent. The second prize goes to Dr. 
J. W. Ellis, who also has a fine set. 
best portrait of a member taken by a member in the club studio, is 


The president’s prize for the 


well earned by Mr. John Smith, for an excellent portrait of Dr. 
Holland, the work in this class being of very high quality. Mr. 
Carruther’s portraits are spoiled by execrable mounting and framing. 
The premier prize for lantern slides is taken by Mr. H. Holt, who 
gains the gold medal in Class F, in which class Dr. Ellis also has an 
excellent set, the best of which is probably Canterbury Crypt. In 
Class G (lantern slides) the silver medal goes to Mr. J. W. M. 
Richardson, and in Class H. (lantern slides) the bronze medals go to 
Colonel Pilkington and Mr. Victor Prince. 


GLASGOW AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
‘THE annual exhibition, under the auspices of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association, held in the Association 
Rooms, 180, West Regent Street, compares very well in all respects 
with those of previous year. The average merit of the work exhibited is 
as high as ever, and reflects the greatest credit upon amateur photo- 
graphers in Glasgow and the West of Scotland. The entries show, if 
anything, a slight increase over those of last year. As usual, the exhi- 
bition is divided into five sections, the first, including landscape, sea- 
scape, architecture, flowers, etc. (half-plate size or smaller) ; the second 
sumilar subjects, the sizes of which are above half-plate; the third, 
portraiture, figure studies, animals, etc.; the fourth, pictures taken 
at outdoor meetings in 1904; and the fifth, lantern slides. The principal 
prize-winners are well known at these exhibitions, and in many 
instances the outstanding excellence of their work would have justified 
the judges in awarding them extra prizeg if it had been within their 
power to do so. The awards are, however, confined to one for each 
competitor in any one section, and consist of bronze plaques of equal 
value. The judges were Messrs. Auld and Forbes, of Edinburgh, 
and W. Ralston, Glasgow. Their awards are as follow :— 

Class A.--W. B. Summers, “A Moorland Path” (97); Robert 
Burnie, “ White Currants” (113); Thomas Walker, “A Winter Land- 
scape ” (127). 

Class B.—John Hepburn, “ Blackadder Crypt, Glasgow Cathedral” 
(5); Thomas W. Robertson, “A Winter Landscape” (13); Dr. Rich 
mond, “How Calm and Beautiful” (28); Robert Burnie, “ Cobham 
Mill” (65). 

Class C.—John Hepburn, “ When Ance Life’s Day” (146); J. R. 
Forrest, “ The Fisherman’s Siesta” (157). 

Class D.—William M‘Phun, “ Homeward Bound ” (188). 

Class E.—Robert Burnie, six lantern slides, “ Kitten Studies ” (217) ; 
James Baillie, six lantern slides (196). 


CARDIFF WINDSOR. 
Tue Cardiff Windsor Amateur Photographic Society deserve compli- 


ment upon having scored a success with their first exhibition, which 
opened at the Town Hall last week. A large number of well-known 
workers have entered for competition, and it is especially pleasing to 
record that members of the society have gained many of the awards 


which were made by the Rey. F. C. Lambert. Among the chief local 
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successes are Mr. Fred Cox, the president of the society; Mr. A. W 
Woodward, the hon. secretary ; and Mr. Yonker, of Barry Dock. Mr, 
F. H. Brown, another member, secured the silver cup presented by 
Mr. Harold Lloyd for the best marine study with representation of a 
breaking wave. 


WOODFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tun eleventh annual exhibition of the above society was opened at the 
Wilfrid Lawson Hall on February 3. The prints shown number 155, 
and are by 38 members of the society, giving an average of 4.1, 
Amongst the exhibitors are Messrs. E. Marriage, F.R.P.S., H. Wilmer, 
F.R.P.S., H. T. Malby, F.R.P.S., E. H. Carpenter, A. Ziegele, F. G. 
Emler, E. H. R. Hillsworth, F. G. Newmarch, E. C. Winney, W. F.L 
Wastell, G. H. Grimsell, W. C. Smith, A. G. Brine, W. W. Donald 
son, J. J. Blundell, D. Kemsley, F. E. Holmes, J. Sparling, W. Orme, 
E. T. Wood, R. A. Malby, C. A. E. Chandler, T. W. Pallett, T. J. 
Tee, C. F. Gould, E. B. Cook, E. C. Simmons, A. J. Kirby, G. §. 
Fish, H. W. Coke, F. E. Holmes, G. E. Anderton, 8. Tymms, W. 
Irwin Packington, T. W. Pallett, A. Heim, T. F. Harding, J. P. W. 
Goodwin, and A. Horsley Hinton. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

February 6-11.—Blairgowrie and District Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, Wm. D. M. Falconer, James Street Cot- 
tage, Blairgowrie. 

February 14-15.—Royal Albert Institute, Windsor. Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Jas. W. Gooch, 9, High Street, Windsor. 

February 15-March 15.—International Exhibition Artistic Photo- 
graphs, Vienna. Hon. Secretary, Dr. Reiniger, Camera Club. 
Largerplatz No, 3, Vienna III., 3. 

February 16-18.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 

February 21-March 7.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Asso- 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 

February 24-March 4.—Northampton Photographic Society. En- 
tries close February 14; for pictures, February 17. Hon. Secretary, 
EK. J. Felce, 83, Adam’s Avenue, Northampton. 

February 25-March 4. — Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 
Street, Birmingham. 

February 25-March 11.—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 11; for pictures, February 15. Hon. Secre- 
tary, J. 8. McCulloch, 3a, North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 

March 4-11. — South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

March 7-14. — Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 16-30.—International Photographic Exhibition, Earl’s Court. 
The Organising Managers, 119-125, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


March 20-25.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 
March 27-April 1.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic 


Society. Entries close on March 20, 1905. Secretary, R. Warden 
Harvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 


April.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
Fontane Marose 18, Genoa. 

April 3-15.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secre- 
tary, R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. Direc- 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 32, Berlin, W. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture 


Postcards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétaire 
Général du Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

May 10 to June 19.—Salon of the Paoto Club de Paris. Entries 
close March 1, and pictures must arrive by April 10. Secretary, 
Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

June.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. F. G. 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 

NL gee a, 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

March 31.—IIford. £750 in cash prizes for 
Ilford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E. 

September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak pro- 
ducts. Iodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Secretary, 


negatives’ on 
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The “Wellington” Etching Plate and the “Wellington” Lantern 
Plate. Made by Wellington and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 

We have submitted the sample of the etching plate to some prac- 
tical tests, and find them clean-working and capable of giving a great 
amount of density in development, especially if hydroquinone be 
used. They are very slow, being almost exactly the same speed as 
a sample of wet collodion, against which we tested them, and of 
almost equally steep gradation. They show very little tendency to 
halation, much less than some other process plates. Their good 
For half-tone 


on the other hand, their slowness is a drawback, and we find 


qualities make them very suitable for line work. 
work, 


that (again comparing with a wet plate), while it is easy to get as 


good a dot in the shadows and middle tones of the negative, the high- 


light dots have the familiar spreading action found in all dry plates 
we have so far tried for screen negatives. Their sensitiveness, as 


shown by a test on the spectrum of the arc electric light, is at a 


maximum in the ultra-violet at about wave length, 3,800, and does 
not extend beyond the violet. 


The lantern plate is suitable for both cold and warm tones, and 
we note that the makers recommend hydroquinone and caustic potash 
This 


choice of developers in our experience is as good as any, and by in- 


for the black tones and pyro-ammonia for the warmer colours. 


creasing the bromide in the pyro-deyeloper we were successful in 
obtaining some pleasing brown and sepia tones. 

The prices of the “Etching” and “Lantern” plates are 1s. per 
dozen in quarter-plate and 3} x 3 sizes respectively. 


The “Merito” Lantern-Slide Carrier. 
Limited, 62, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


As single lanterns are now so extensively used, on account of their 


Made by W. L. Parkinson, 


portability for lantern exhibitions, a slide changer or carrier to give 
a dissolving effect and at the same time be certain in its action, is 
a thing to be much desired amongst lanternists. The “ Merito ” lantern 
carrier 


is well made and finished in polished mahogany, is reasonable 


in price, and fitted with a brass feeding and withdrawing frame, 


consisting of two rails or bars, leaving an open space between, 


whereby dissolving effects are obtained. At the end of the frame 


a withdrawing hook comes in operation to remove one slide for the 


next to take its place, and whatever the thickness of the slide may 


be it is brought automatically into correct register. The feeding and 
withdrawing of the slides is worked from one side, dispensing with 
the necessity of any assistance to the operator. The feeding frame 
carries the slides in on the front side of the brass frame, ie., the 
side nearest the lens. After the first slide is focussed, the second slide 
is carried in with the frame, pressing the lever hook out of action 
going in, and after the frame is pushed as far as it will go, the lever 
spring is released to bring the hook into action, and then withdrawn 


by the round end of the frame. 


A number of newly-designed frames are now being issued by 
Messrs. Epstein, 53, Broad Street, Bristol, and our mention of the 
fact should induce photographers to investigate the selection ‘which is 
offered them. ‘The 20 x 16 antique brown oak is a carved and 
ornamental frame which we would signalise as extremely handsome 
in appearance. Messrs. Epstein, who have a new descriptive list 
ready for despatch, announce that they make a practice of making 


any size or design to order. 


Two new series of Cooke lenses are being placed on the market by 
Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, Stoughton Street Works, Leices- 
ter. Of the same triplet type of construction as the Series III. and V. 
Cooke lenses, the new issues are designed to work at the large 
apertures of {/5.6 and £/4.5. Those of the former intensity, known as 
Series IV., are made in focal lengths of 6, 8, 11, and 13 inches. The 
The lenses are 
advanced for high-speed photography, for portraiture, and for photo- 
graphy under poor conditions of li 


£/4.5, Series II., in the three latter sizes only. 
hting. A further review of them 
will appear as soon as we have examined the actual instruments. 
Meanwhile an illustrated descriptive circular is 


o 
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obtainable from 
Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, 


A vivid glazed showcard has been prepared by Messrs. A. E. 
Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., in 
advertisement of the “Geka” series of chemical products. It will 
be sent post free to any one interested in the goods, 


— 


Patent Dews. 


wee ee 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


ORNAMENTAL Borper Necartves.—No. 1,286. “Improvements re- 
lating to negatives for the photographic reproduction of orna- 
mental borders or of composite designs or pictures and inscrip- 
tions on sensitised surfaces.” Hugo Kuntzen, 37, Essex Street, 
Strand, London. (Richard Hoh and Co., Saxony.) 

Coatine AND Preparmne Mepra.—No. 1,290. “Improvements in and 
relating to the coating or preparation of media for photographic 
purposes.” James Harris Paul Gillard and Henry Hearn Moly- 
neux, 7, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Lunses.—No, 1,594. ‘An improvement in lenses.” 

Lenses.—No. 1,595. “An improvement in lenses.” 

Forminc Imacrs.—No. 1,596. “An improvement in a process of 
forming images.” Ulrich Nehring, 19, Holborn’ Viaduct, London. 
(Date applied for under Patents Act, 1901, February 15, 1904, 
being date of application in United States.) 


SrerEoscopr.—No. 1,665. ‘“ Improvements in stereoscopes.” 
William Hart, 23, Southampton Buildings, London. 
Rising Fronr.—No. 1,708. “A simple rising front for hand 

cameras.” Robert Jackson, 99, Hart Street, Moss Side, Man- 
chester. 
PxoroGRapuHi¢ Suurrers.—No. 1,740. “Improvements in or relating 
Wilhelm Kenngott, 111, Hatton 


Douglas 


to photographic shutters.” 
Garden, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


These specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the 
ee Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
ImproveD Mrruop APPARATUS 


AND FOR THE PRODUCTION | OF 


1,008, 1904. “The inventor 
claims the method for the production of photographs in natural 
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colours without the aid of coloured filters, consisting in splitting 
up into a spectrum a beam of composite rays by 
colourless, transparent means, separating such parts of the spec- 
trum as desired, and collecting homogeneous rays into beams of 


he use of 


complementary colours, which are caused to act simultaneously 
on suitably arranged sensitised plates. For executing the method 
described above a photographic camera in which the light-rays 
pass through a system of lenses (primary objective) in the front 
part of the camera, through a plurality of secondary lens-systems 
arranged in front of an equal nuniber of sensitised 


ates, and 

through a system of colourless prisms arranged in the central 

part of the camera, between the said primary objective and the 

said secondary lens-systems, one prism or set of prisms serving 

to split up the beam of rays into a spectrum, sections of which are 
taken up by separate prisms-systems, corrected and collected to form 
a plurality of one coloured beams of rays. In the camera described 
above the adjustable arrangement of the device for co lecting the 
separate parts of the spectrum, for the purpose of so regulating 
the relations of the said parts that the latter are adjusted for 
uniform times of exposure.” Charles 21-23, 
Mariensztadt, Warsaw. 

Forpive Sranp.—No. 5,680, 1904. “A folding stand for photo- 
graphic cameras, surveying apparatus, and the like, capable of 
being used as a walking stick and characterised by being formed 


Julius Drac, 


of legs of light material, in which other legs slide up and down, 
the latter having a metal case and being held in any suitable 
position by a spring controlled catch, which at the same time 
prevents side turning, substantially as herein described and set 
forth. A folding stand as described above, which is held in 
folded position by means of a ring attached to a ferrule on one 
of the legs, substantially as herein described and set forth.” 
Johann Becker, 46, Westbahnstrasse, IIte St., Vienna. 
Dissoryine Str Carrimrs.—No. 22,283, 1904. “An improvement in 
lantern slide carrier operating mechanisms, namely, a méchanism 
comprising a head part, and upper and lower horizontal mem- 
hers, carried from same, forming a space between the same and 
the head plate, so that the mechanism does not interfere with 
or lie across the’ plate being illuminated or projected when moved 
into and out of position; and one or each of such horizontal 
members having connected with it or them a catch, adapted to 
engage with the slide to be removed when the mechanism is 
moved out, and withdraw the plate; the said upper and lower 
horizontal members being adapted to slide in the carrier frame; 
for the purposes specified. 
mechanism, adopted to feed 


A lantern slide carrier operating 
in a fresh slide, and withdraw the 
used slide, having connected with it a spring or springs adapted 
to hold the slide being illuminated or projected against the 
carrier frame while a fresh plate is being introduced; substan- 
tially as set forth.” William Lawrence Parkinson, 3a, Imperial 
Chambers, 62, Dale Street, 
Srasne Hyprosvutrurres.—No. 6,216, 1904. “The hydrosulphite is 
prepared in combination with a ketone such as acetone or me hyl- 
It is stated that the 
stability of the acetone hydrosulphite preparations thus obtained 


uiverpool. 


ethylketone, in the presence of alkalies, 


is such that the reducing power of the solution is only a little 
diminished after several weeks and ata temperature of 50 deg. C. 
The solution may be evaporated in a vacuum at a low tempera- 


ture to obtain the acetone-hydrosulphite preparation in the solid 


state in which it is very stable.” Abel and Imray, Southampton 

Buildings, London, E.C., for Meister Lucius and Briining, 

Héchst-on-Maine, Germany. 
ee ES eee 


Tur death is announced of Dr. A. V. Griffiths, of Fenton, and a 
prominent member of the Fenton Amateur Photographic Society. 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY COUNCIL ELECTION, 
Tue following is a copy of the balloting paper: 

President, *Major-General J. Waterhouse, I.A.; vice-presidents 
(erase not fewer than five names), *Sir W. de W. Abney, K.OB, 
F.R.S., *the Right Honourable the Earl of Crawford, K.T., FERS, 
*Douglas English, B.A., *F. Hollyer, Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson, M.A, 
M.D., Chapman Jones, F.1.C, F.C.S., *J. C. 8S. Mummery, *f, 
Sanger Shepherd, Sir J. W. Swan, M.A., F.R.S. : 

Treasurer, John Sterry. . 

Ordinary members of the Council (erase not fewer than thirty-six 
names); *J. T. Ashby, *T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., A. W. W. Bart- 
lett, R. R. Beard, *H. W. Bennett, *C. P. Butler, A.R.C.Sc., Jas, 
Cadett, *C. Churchill, E. Leslie Clift, D. Cotes-Preedy, M.A., W. E, 
Downey, Austin Edwards, Alfred Ellis, *P. H. Emerson B.A, 
*Douglas English, B.A., *T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., *J. Fuerst, 
W. Gamble, *J. H. Gear, Dr C. F. Grindrod, Captain H. C. Hall, 
Sir W. J. Herschel, *J. A. Hodges, E. T. Holding, F. Hollyer, *F, 
Ince, *Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson, M.A., M.D., *C. Barrow Keene, 
Rey. F. C. Lambert, M.A., *G. Lamley, *H. B. Lemere, Furley 
Lewis, *Ernest Marriage, W. Southcomb May, F. J. Mortimer, 
*J. C. S. Mummery, A. J. Newton, *C. H. Oakden, *J. Borthwick 
Panting, *J. I. Pigg, *Dr. I. C. Porter, *P. R. Salmon, Leslie Selby, 
*E. Sanger Shepherd, *C. W. Somerville, *John Spiller, FIGy 
F.C.S., John Sterry, Sir J. W. Swan, M.A., F.R.S., W. Thomas, 
*G. W. Tottem, T. C. Turner, *H. Snowden Ward, W. L. F. Wastell, 
Major-General Waterhouse, I.A., *B. Gay Wilkinson, J. W. Zachns: 
dort. 

Judges—Technical and Scientific Section (erase not fewer than 
eighteen names): *I. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., T. Bolas, F.1.C., F.C.S8, | 
Geo. E. Brown, F.1.C., C. P. Butler, A.R.C.Sc., Jas. Cadett, | 
*W. 8. Colls, *Douglas English, B.A., *T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S,, 
W. Gamble, *J. H. Gear, Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson, M.A., *Chapman 
Jones, F.1.C., F.C.S., Furley Lewis, F. J. Mortimer, A. J. Newton, 
*Wilson Noble, * Sanger Shepherd, *J. Spiller F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Dr. Spitta, A. H. Starnes, *Sir J. W. Swan, M.A., F.R.S., *E. J. 
Wall, H. Snowden Ward, Waterhouse, I.A., 
*P. LL. Waterlow. 


The Selecting and Hanging Committee will consist solely of the 


“Major-General J. 


seven judges elected by the members. 


Balloting — 
papers may be posted at any time, but only those will be counted 


Fellows of the society are indicated by an asterisk. 


which are received at No. 66, Russell, Square, London, W.C., by 
12 noon on Monday, February 13, 1905 (the day preceding the annual 
general meeting). 

ee 


Mr. Frep. W. Epwarps, of Swadlincote, gave a lecture and demon. 
ration before the Burton and Y.M.C.A. Photo 


a 


graphic Society on 


Monday, the 6th inst. The lecturer, whose practical demonstrations are 


ulways popular with the members, chose as his subject “The Bi 
chromate Salts in Negative Making,” and the very able manner in 
which he manipulated the different experiments and processes proved 
that he In the. course of his 
he touched on the practical and theoretical aspect of nega- 
tive making, and also described the chemistry of the chromium and 
bichromate salts, and the processes based on these salts. 


of the prints entered for 


was entirely master of his subject. 
lecture 


The judging” 
he competition, “Portraiture Without the Aid 

of a Studio,” was then proceeded with There was a good average entry, — 
and some excellent work was shown. 


The silver medal was awarded 
to Mr. T. Grundy for a half-plate print on “Luna” paper, who also 
took second place. The next meeting will take place on Monday, 
February 20; subject, “Lecture by C. P. Goerz on Stereoscopic 
Photegraphy.” 


PR Peg 
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D)ectings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Feb. Name of Society. Subject. 


. & J. Beck’s, Ltd., Latest 
. Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S. 
Architecture Photouraphicatly, Techni- 
Watford Camera Club ...........5. i cally, and Pictorially Considered. 


Ulster Amateur Photo. Society 


Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 
Dieppe, de. Mr, A, 


Gay Paree, 
Mackilligan. — ; 

South London Photo. Society... (ea the Negative. Mr. 

Measurement of Absorption in Tinted 
Glasses. Mr. L. W. Phillips. 


[0......+.+e..| Aberdeen Photographic Assn.. { 
E. W. 


wo 


.| Optical Society 


ee at Res Demonstration by Mr. C. Barrow 
Bess es Derby Photographic Society .. | { Keene, F.R.S.P. 
{ Focus Prize Lecturettes. Reader— 


Southampton Camera Club ..... 
Royal Photographic Society 

Sheffield Photo. Society. one 
Rodley and District Ph. Soe. ...| 


\ The Hon. Secretary. 

Annual General Meeting. 

Toning of Platinotype Paper. De- 
monstrated. Dr. H. G. Paterson. 

Avnual Conyversazione. 


wile (Olan (CH ’ Control in Photographic Printing 
Border City Camera Club ....... { Meee: HL Hill. 
4....0...,| Architectural Assn. Cam. Club, {eee cages Inns. Mr, Reginald 
Pendle Forest: Its Old Houses and, 
4...,.4.... | Nelson Photographic Society .. their’ —_ Historical Associations. 
Alderman Greenwood. 
{Toning of Luna Paper. Lucien 


ie 


Thornton Heath Photo. Soe. .. {0 Allegre & Co 
| { Annual Visit from the Photographic 
| Section of the Paisley Philosophical 
Institution. 
Bromide Printing. 


Glasgow Southern Photo, Assn. 


' Bristol Photographic Club ,...... Mr. Fred Little. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mrrrine held February 7.. Mr. Leslie Clift in the chair.—In reply 
Lo a question by a member (arising out of the ballot paper for the 
election of council and other officers) it was stated by the chairman 
that the judges in the technical and scientific sections would act 
us the selecting and hanging committee in these sections only. In 
the pictorial section the’ selection and hanging will be done by a 
committee selected by the Council. 
on the negative in architectural photo- 
ully stated his 


A demonstration lecture 
sraphy was given by Mr. H. W. Bennett, who very 


wn practice in this branch of work. He preferred to use a tripod 
with a large head rather than a turntable head on the camera. The 


est kept from 


legs of the tripod should be adjustable, and were 
slipping by a strut, which was greatly superior for this purpose to 


The camera 


sorks or other accessories on the points of the tripod. 
should possess a rise of front at least 3 in. in the whole-plate size, 
und should extend as far as 18 in. and as close as 6 in. A suitable 
battery of lenses for work in this size would be flat field anastigmats 
of 6 in., 8 in., and 11 in. focus, and Mr. Bennett said that the great 
majority of interior work would be done with the two 
ng, the largest aperture of the lens should 


enses of 


shorter focus. In focu 
be employed, and a point somewhat beyond the nearest object ob- 
This point might usually be a distance be- 
distance 


fained in sharp focus. 
yond the nearest object equal to one-third the 
ound of very little use in 


between 


samera and object. Exposure meters he 
wscertaining the time to expose the plate, owing to the variation in 
the depth of shadows with their distances from the camera. The most 


valuable hint in development that could be given was the use of a 


weak solution in cases of great contrasts. The normal solution might be 
liluted with eight times its bulk of water to the very great advan- 
lage of the negative in such subjects. The lecture concluded with a 
lew very fine examples of architectural photography shown as lantern 
slides. These illustrated many of the points previously dwelt upou 
oy the lecturer. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, 


Mrrtinc held February 2, at the White Swan, Tudor Street, H.C., 
Mr. T. H. Freshwater presiding. Mr. A. H. Smith gave a lecture on 


“Photography with the Microscope.” 


The lecture was illustrated by 
means of 12 by 10 prints from the original negatives, and by lantern 
slides reduced from the 12 by 10 negatives, and all were exhibited for 
the first time. 

In enlarging with the microscope the procedure is in a general way 
much the same as in making a bromide enlargement, the microscopic 
objective taking the place of the usual negative, the sensitive plate 
being put up instead of the bromide paper. An easy method of 
finding the degree of amplification is to divide the focal length of lens 
by the length of camera extension. Thus using an objective of one-inch 
focus, with 50 inches camera extension, the magnification would be 
50 times with a one-sixth inch objective, and 40 inches extension 
equals 240 times. It is always important to know the focus of an 
objective; those met with in commerce being generally marked too 
short, so that before any accurate calculation can be made the focus 
of objective should be carefully measured, the lecturer mentioning that 
an objective marked 1} was actually 18, a 2 inch was 14, a £ was d. 
When an eyepiece was used the magnifications are greater (with less 
camera extension), according to the power of the eyepiece, which 
gave usually 5, 7, 18, 27, etc., times more magnification; the lower 
the power used the better. 


For small magnifications, up to about twenty times, a short-focus 


R.R. lens (34 to 84 inches focus) will answer better than a microscopic 
objective. When using high power objectives, such as one-twelfth, 
a drop of sil is put between objective and object. 


This abolishes two 
refracting surfaces, but is messy. Achromatic objectives are cor- 
rected as regards the two chiet colours, the apochromatic for the 
three. Mr. Smith did not use a projection eyepiece, as he found it 
too much trouble. A condenser he found aseful, but not always 
necessary, the interposition of a sheet of ground glass giving the best 
results. Plates of 12 by 10 size were mostly used, the exposures 
varying from two seconds to two hours for transparent objects; from 
one to two hours for opaque subjects. 

The light used was most important. Oil was too weak, but good 
and steady; incandescent gas was very good, but the mantle must 
be out of focus and secure from wobbling. Lime light was too hot 
and expensive 


Are light, from which great things are expected, 
proved disappointing, the arc being always in motion, and, excep 
for short exposures, useless. The Nernst lamp is much better, bu 
the light comparatively weak. 

Then about one hundred slides were projected, the degree o 
amplification of each picture being given, covering a range from abou 
70 times to 90,000. excellence, as may be 


judged by the chairman remarking that he had 


All were of high technica 
never seen such a 
succession of splendid work, nor had enjoyed so pleasant and instruc- 
tive evening. 


The 12 by 10 prints must have a highly educational 
value, and would enable the teacher to explain the special points 
required, in a manner quite impossible when the microscope itself 
was used. 

Mr. Kindon was sorry that such work entailed the use of very 


expensive apparatus, but Mr. Smith and the Chairman were emphatic 
on the point that the extra expenditure, beyond 


a good stand, and 
one or two objectives, was quite unnecessary, and the hon. recorder 
promised to show on March 9 how a micro-enlargement could be made 
with simple arrangements. 

Mr. W. Thomas was pleased to hear that Mr. Smith liked the 
Nernst lamp. Microscopic work was not his hobby, but he could 
speak with great pleasure as to the efficiency of the lamp for bromide 
enlarging. 

On February 16, the London and Provincial will hold a smoking 
concert at the White Swan, Tudor Street, in place of the annual 
supper. The nimsical arrangements, it is satisfactory to note, are in 
the hands of Mr. T. K. Grant 


shilling each, and may be obtained from members or from the hon, 


Tickets for the concert cost one 
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secretary, Mr. R. J. Kindon, Burnside, Church Road, Shortlands, 
Kent. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION—EDIN- 
BURGH BRANCH. 

A murtine of the Edinburgh branch of the P.P.A, was held at 38, 

Castle Street, on Friday, February 3, 1905. Present: Messrs. Crooke 

(chairman), Inglis, E. D. Young, D. Watson, Balmain, Heanen, 

Bibbs, Patrick, Banks, Russey, and Halkett. 

The subject of assistants’ certificates was taken up, when the chair- 
man intimated that an almanac had been sent out by the P.P.A., 
embodying a scheme in regard thereto. Some of those present had 
not received it. A good discussion was carried on as to the examiners 
for the candidates, etc., the chairman remarking that a number of the 
subjects might be dealt with by correspondence. Mr. Heanen sug- 
gested that certificates might be granted both to male and female 
assistants, and also to receptionists. The abilities of the latter, 
however, as pointed out by Mr. Young, are greatly a matter of per- 


sonality and would be difficult to deal with in connection with the 
more practical’ workers, The chairman strongly urged that as the 
chemical and optical department of the profession are of such im- 
portance, the candidates should give these subjects special study. 
In discussing the time of apprenticeship, it was thought by the meeting 
that three years was hardly long enough for their grade certificates, 
but during the currency of apprenticeship certificates should be 
granted in the various branches which would be so much (in hand) 
for the candidate. The meeting was quite unanimous in its approval 
of the scheme upon lines, however, which should be more fully dis- 
cussed. It was also thought that the third and second grade (opera- 
tors’ and assistants’) certificates might be combined. 

“Cheap Portraits and the ‘People’s Friend.’” This subject brought, 
forth a long discussion, several members being very desirous of 
knowing by whom they were produced. It was thought advisable 
that this matter should be dealt with by the P.P.A. by correspon- 
dence with the proprietors of the journal, pointing out to them the 
injurious effect such a system has on a great many photographers 
all over the country, as well as in their own town. The hon, sec. 
was therefore instructed to write the hon. sec. of the association to 
this effect, and with enclosure of circular. Mr. Balmain said it had 
come to his knowledge that the free portrait dodge had arrived in 
Edinburgh, particulars of which he would try to ascertain. A letter 
was read from Mr. Crawford as to conditions of fire insurance in 
connection with alterations, and classification of lenses, backgrounds, 
furnishings, etc. 


ABERDEEN PHOTO ART CLUB. 


Unver the auspices of the Photo Art Club, a lecture was delivered 
last week by Mr. J. A. H. Hector, artist, in the School of Design, 
entitled “Picture Design.” The lecturer, by rapidly-executed sketches 


- on the blackboard, showéd how from the simplest designs a great, 


picture might be built up. By adding a light here and a shadow 
there, he demonstrated how a picture might be balanced, and how 
by certain lines the aim and motif of the artist might at one glance 
become apparent. The picture might be full of detail, but there should 
be one object which always brought the eye back to it. This object 
might be but a light in sky or landscape, a cloud or a group of trees; 
whatever it might be, one would find that the design of lines and 
balancing of parts led the eye naturally up to it. While insisting, 
however, on artistic design in picture making, he wished to make it 
thoroughly evident that such design should not obtrude itself on the 
eye—that “art should hide art” in such a way that the mind felt 
the beauty and purpose of the picture without knowing how such had 


been obtained. In portrait painting he showed that the same theory 


held good, that some design, pleasing yet unobtrusive, should run 


. 
through the picture. He said that sentiment and certain effects might be 
given to a picture, and by a few deft touches with the chalk pro. 
duced a farm homestead, on a breezy upland, among sunlit sheaves, 
and explained the designing which had given the rising character 
to the landscape and the impression of sunshine and wind. Altogether 
Mr. Hector’s lecture was a most instructive one, rendered all the more 
so that it was delivered purely from the point of view of an artist 
who claimed to know nothing of photographic methods. A cordial, 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 

‘Lhe lantern slides submitted in the competition, entitled “Play,” 
were thrown on the screen by the lanternist, Mr. Stephen, while Mr 
Duff read the criticisms by the adjudicators, Messrs. Findlay and 
David. The first place was given to Mr. Bow, the second to Mr, 
Stephen, and the third to Mr. Clerihew. . 

The Secretary received a letter from Mr. David, of Gray’s School of’ 
Art, in which he suggested a slide competition of local architectural 
subjects, and the getting up of a set of such slides as would be useful 


in lecturing or teaching. 


CROYDGN CAMERA CLUB. 

Freruary 1, held at 128, George Street, a demonstration of real 
practical utility was given by Mr. H. P. C. Harpur, on the pictorial 
reatment of transparencies, and lantern slides. The various methods 
of introducing clouds, shading down portions of the picture, double 
rinting, and the like, were very clearly described by the lecturer. 
For general work of this description he used his enlarging lantern, 
and, in conjunction with this, a most ingenious easel of his own 
design was employed, adaptable to take from lantern size to 15 by 12 
plates or paper, a notable point of this being that the carrier could 
be removed after focussing and replaced with certainty of correct 
register being maintained. Just behind the condenser of the lantern 
a sheet of finely ground glass was placed, to avoid any possibility of 
he image of the mantel recording itself; and reflection from the 
illuminated plate, or paper, to the highly-polished woodwork of the 
antern and back again was obviated by covering the front of the 
antern with velvet. This, Mr. Harpur said, was no needless pre- 
caution. 

The most interesting point raised, however, consisted in Mr. 
Tarpur’s method of softening definition to any desired extent without 
he painful loss of structure, occasioned by placing the image decidedly 


out of focus. The method in question, consisted of placing, prefer- 
ably close to the projection lens, and in front thereof, one or more 
hicknesses of French tulle. That sold at 63d. a yard possessed the 


most. suitable mesh, viz., 1-16 inch. It could be conveniently mounted 
on cardboard frames, and if more than one layer were employed, about 
-20 inch should separate each piece of fabric. When mounted, it 
should be steamed to remove the stiffening, which would also cause 
the material to tighten. One thickness did not perceptibly increase 
he exposure; two approximately increased it by one-half; three by 


hree-quarters; and four doubled it. The soft effects produced in 
roportional varying degree, Mr. Harpur stated, were totally dif 
erent to those obtained by bolting silk used close to the easel. 

Irrespective of the softening of definition, a somewhat remarkable 
result also followed—namely, a considerable reduction of contrast in 


the enlargements. Whatever the reason of this may be, and it must 
© a purely optical one, the fact remains that Mr. Harpur convincingly 
demonstrated that negatives too harsh to be dealt with in the ordinary 
way, would be successfully enlarged by the method alluded to. 

At the instance of the president, Mr. W. H. Smith, a most cordial 
vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer, and deserved ly. 

Se ee 

Tue Photographic Exhibition at the Royal Albert Institute, 
Windsor, will be opened on Tuesday, February 14, by H.R.H. 
Princess Alexandra of Teck. 


"ES6s8 Py wy eee 
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Dews and Dotes. 


A NEw photographie society is proposed for the Dennistoun district. 
The names of those favourable are being received by Mr. James 
Watson, 84, Bellgrove Street. 

Tue Secretary of the Northampton Exhibition writes that under 
an extension of time entries may be received up to the 14th inst. 
Pictures should be sent to the Town Hall by the 17th. 

A xisr of stock-taking bargains is offered by the Tella Camera Com- 
pany, of 110, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W., who are clearing out 
hand and stand cameras, lenses, etc., at reduced prices. 

Witi1am Hearucorr Brntiey, Ernest Bentley, and Charles 
Bentley, photographers, of Hanley, Staffordshire, and Nottingham 
have changed their name to Humphriss. 

Mr. anp Mrs. W. J. Anckorn, of West Port, have iust cele- 
brated their silver wedding, which took place in 1880, that year also 


? 


marking the foundation of their present successful photographic busi- 
ness. 

PHOTOGRAPHING Royalty,—On the present occasion, as upon all 
previous visits to Ireland, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
has honoured M. Lafayette with special sittings, thus bringing a 
most interesting series of portraits of his Royal Highness fully up to 
date. 

Raiztway Lantern Slides.—Lantern slides showing places of interest 
on the L. and N.W. line are available for the purpose of illustrating 
lectures, etc., and a list of slides and the terms on which they are 
Joaned can be obtained on application to the Company’s agents, or to 
Mr. R. Turnbull, Superintendent of the Line, Euston Station, N.W. 

Stover Photographic Society.—This newly-formed society, after 
successfully completing the programme for the first half of its 
winter session, has just re-started its meetings. 


The membership 
has increased, and an excellent record of attendance is maintained. 
Under the presidency of Mr. E. Oetzmann the society should have a 
very promising career before it. 

Av the Hull Photographie Society last week Mr. T. E. Kerridge 
read a paper on “ Isochromatic Photography,” in the course of which 
he recommended the home manufacture of screens, using Ilford 
black-tone lantern plates, fixed and washed, and soaked for three 
minutes in the solution of picric acid. For a twelve-times screen he 
used a saturated solution; for a six-times screen half strength; and 
SO On. 

Tue Essex Field Club has inaugurated phdtographic and pictorial 
survey and reccrd of Essex for the purpose of gathering together 
at the Essex Museum, Romford Road, West Ham, a permanent col- 
lection of photographs and pictures of objects of interest, with maps, 
plans, and other documents, so as to give a comprehensive survey 
and record of all that is valuable and representative of the county 
and of the neighbouring river and sea. 

Mr. T. Wurre, photographer, and Mayor of Lewisham, has re- 
cently had fame thrust upon him in his assumption of the rdéle of 
stone-breaker. In order to test the genuineness of the complaints of 
unemployed who were put to stone-breaking by the Guardians, Mr. 
White and three other gentlemen became stone-breakers for part of 
a day, and though his professional duties did not qualify him for 
the task he did his turn in the yard without iatigue. 

AN amusing and unrehearsed incident occurred at the first Drawing 
Room held by the Governor-General and Lady Grey in the Senate 
Chamber, Ottawa. An enterprising photographer, stationed in the 
Press Gallery, almost opposite the throne, ventured to take a flash- 


light photograph. 


The sudden blaze of light startled everybody, 
creating quite a sensation, and, according to one account, Lord Grey 
‘was so surprised that he nearly fell off the dais.—‘‘ Canadian Gazette,” 


February 2, 1905. 


Irswich Camera Club.—At the Museum last week, before a large 
attendance of members, presided over by Mr. G. H. Hewetson, a very 
interesting and instructive demonstration on the enlargement of 
photographs was given by Mr. A. W. Green, representing Messrs. 
J. J. Griffin and Co. Mr. Green also demonstrated the toning of 
bromide prints by the uranium and sulphide processes, and showed 
various apparatus connected with bromide printing. There were 
several ladies among the company, and all present manifested a close 
interest in the demonstration. 

We have received a comprehensive and well-printed catalogue and 
price list of enlarging and enlargements from the well-known trade 
enlarger 8. H. Fry, of 12, South Villas, Camden Square, London, 
N.W. In its pages will details of the photographic work 
undertaken, all of which is executed under the personal supervision 


e found 


of Mr. Fry. The list includes quotations for enlarging and finish- 
ing in bromide, carbon, and platinotype, etc., and several special 
popular lines are also brought to the notice of the profession 
discounts are allowed to the trade, and the list will be 


forwarded post 


Generous 


ree to professional photographers. 


At a meeting of the Thornton Heath Photographic Society, held 
at 86, High Street, Mr. H. P. C. Harpur gave a demonstration, 
before a large and appreciative audience, on “ Portraiture by Window 
Light and Flash Light.” For portraiture at home he recommended 
using a room into which the sun did not shine, or, failing 
only to work when 


hat, 


he sun was obscured. When using flash light 
it was absolutely necessary that the light should be diffused, and the 
full aperture of the lens should be used to secure softness. If 
magnesium ribbon be used for the illuminant, it should be kept in 
motion during the exposure, even when diffused through a screen, 
otherwise uneven lighting would result. 


Tue London County Council’s improvements in London having 
swept away many historic builaings, it was to be expected that the 
Council would not overlook the making of a photographic record. 
nquiry, however, on the part of Mr. Hector Maclean, as reported 
in the “Morning Post,” discloses the fact that such photographs as 
the Council poss 


ssed are scattered about various departments. No 
permanent photographic specialist has been appointed, and it is 
understood that the records are printed in silver. It should not be 
necessary to inform even local government authorities that silver 
prints are unsuitable for this purpose, platinotype or carbon being 
the printing processes universally recommended. 

At Bromley, Kent, one day last week, the magistrates investi- 
gated some extensive thefts of photographic apparatus. 
property was of the total value of nearly £30. The accused, against 
whom there were four separate charges, was Walter Ware, residing 
at Broom Hill, Orpington. He had not been regularly employed for 
some time past, and Mr. Richard Cartright Davenport, the prosecu- 
tor, a tradesman of London Road, Bromley, had found him occasional 
employment. 


The stolen 


The prisoner took advantage of his visits to prosecu- 
tor’s premises to rob him of goods in a wholesale manner, and then 
pledge them. 


The prisoner pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to 
six months’ hard labour. 


THERE was an influential gathering of City men at Anderton’s 
Hotel on Friday last, when Sir William Treloar, on behalf of a large 
number of friends presented Mr. W. G. Thame, the late advertise- 
ment manager of the “Standard,” with a handsome testimonial as 
a mark of their esteem. The presentation took the form of a valuable 
gold hunter and chain, and an illaminated address, while a diamond 
bracelet was subscribed for to be handed to Mrs. Thame. Sir William 
Treloar, in offering the tokens to Mr. Thame, whose birthday it was, 
mentioned that he had known the recipient of their good wishes for 
very many years. That gentleman used to induce him to spend a 
good deal of money in advertising, and he felt it difficult to dis- 


sociate him from the occupation their guest had so ably followed. 


Sy 


SS 
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He (Sir William) had been looking up some old newspapers, and 
found that forty-one years ago his father had a shop on Ludgate Hil 
which the Chatham Railway Company acquired when they put a 
bridge across that thoroughfare. His father brought an action for 
compensation, and in his evidence he said a good many things abou 
advertising which gvere interesting. He gave it as his opinion tha’ 
advertising in a certain number of years repaid to the extent of 10 
or 15 per cent. Advertising was a science which it was necessary to 
study, and although it would not return profits for some time, i 
soon did so. His father also told the judge that he had had a gentle- 
man in his shop who carried a newspaper seven years old, and pointed 


an 
advertisement published seven years before it reached the eye of his 
customer. 


out that a considerable purchase resulted from the perusal o: 


Some years back Sir William Treloar said his income-tax 


assessment was doubled. 
not very wide awake. 


He appealed, and found the commissioners 
It was not so now—he spoke as an income- 
(Laughter.) 
one of the commissioners 


tax commissioner. Asked why they overcharged him; 
produced three copies of a paper in which 
he had whole-page adver 


spend a lot of money like 


isements, and said: “It is impossible to 
He 
laughingly replied, “It shows you know nothing about it. These 
advertisements are flags of 


that unless you have a large income.” 


distress which I show when I want busi- 
ness.” Sir William concluded his speech by expressing the delight 
he felt at being able to make the presentation to their esteemed friend, 
whom they were delighted Mr. Thame, in re- 
turning thanks for the gift, expressed pleasure at being honoured by 
so many of his old friends and colleagues. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


—— 
Toravay Photographer's Failure.—The first meeting of creditors 


to see in good health. 


and public examination in bankruptcy of Samuel James Porter, photo- 


grapher. 44, Strand, Torquay, were held at Exeter recently. The 
gross liabilities were stated to be £2,476, expected to rank for divi- 


dend £622, assets $235, deficiency £386. The causes of failure alleged 
by debtor were: “Depreciation of property, and being obliged to 
move my Torquay business; heavy rental of Torquay business pre- 
mises.” ated :— 
Ventnor, Isle of 


Wight, in 1890, with a capital of about £190. About seven years ago 


The official receiver, in his printed observations, s 
“The debtor states that he commenced business a 


he opened a branch at Torquay, five years ago another at Paignton, 
and three years since one at Exeter. He sold the Ventnor business 
about two years ago, the Paignton business in September last, and 
the Exeter business in November, 1903, the Torquay business being 
the only one now carried on by him. He says he has not balanced 
his affairs at any time, and there is no account showing the profits 
from his trading; that he did not become aware of his insolvency 
until a fortnight ago, when he found that he could not sell his Ventnor 
property except at a loss, and that he should be liable for the balance 
due to the mortgagee. The fully-secured creditors include the bankers 
for £134 7s. 8d., who hold a guarantee, and the guarantor holds as 
security for that and his own debt of £54 6s. 9d., two bills for £135 
given by the purchaser of the Exeter business, and six bills for £10 
each given by the purchaser of the Paignton business. The last of 
these bills falls due in July, 1906. There are two fully-secured 
creditors for £900, holding first and second charges on a freehold house 
at Paignton. The partly-secured creditor for £710 holds a mortgage 
on a long leasehold house at Ventnor, of the estimated value of £550. 
The landlord of the Torquay premises is a creditor for £180 balance of 
rent to Christmas last, of which he claims in full six months’ rent, 
£112 10s., and as security for the remaining rent he holds a life 
policy worth about £15, and three bills amounting to £100, part of 
the purchase-money of the Paignton business. The unsecured credi- 
tors for sums over £10 each include three for £194 for money lent, 
one for £15 for furniture, and the remaining creditors are all for 
goods supplied.” 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


of the writers are given 
*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents. 
—_+———_ 


THE R.P.S. AND REFORM. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—There is a very impressive sound in the expression 
One instinctively assumes itt to consist of 
ies and general 


“Reform Committee.” 
a small body of individuals chosen for their abili 
worthiness to represent a community at a period when misgovern- 
ment has reached a stage beyond endurance, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of an improved system which shall avoid the errors of the 
past and result in enhanced prosperity to all concerned. ‘That is what 
a Reform Committee should be to justify its name, and, in order that. 
it may perform its function truly, it must be com osed of men of 
wisdom, experience, and, beyond all, of probity. A body so composed. 
would certainly not undertake to upset existing conditions without a 
clear aim, a definite policy, and a fulness of assurance of being able, not 
only to make a change and create a new system, but to make a change 
that shall be beneficial, and to create a new system which shall be 
The border-line between reform and 


an improvement on the old one. 
meddling interference is very lightly drawn; sometimes at first it is 
imperceptible, but after a time, in the broad light of day, it “ prints 
out,” and does not require any toning or fixing. ‘Thus it is only by 
waiting for the result that it is possible for the uninitiated onlooker 
o form an opinion whether a movement, represented to be a reform- 
ing one, is genuinely of that nature, or whether it is merely a revolu- 
ionary movement of the character which South American Republics. 
have taught us can easily be brought about by aspiring politicians in 
their own interests; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to be 
able to judge by results, in the interests of everyone concerned in 
he prosperity of the Royal Photographic Society, and in ordinary 


airness to those gentlemen whose voices were so loualy heard in 
892 in protest against a state of things which, in their wisdom, ex- 
perience, and probity, they thought or said they were capable of 
is fitting that their claims should be considered, either 
probity whose 


o be recorded in history, or—well, merely as inter- 


improving, it 


o be looked upon as men of wisdom, experience, an 


names deserve 


ering meddlers. 
iree years ago that the then president of 
ed was uncon- 
proposed certain alterations in the constitution of the 


as being more 
” 


It was rather more than t 
the R.P.S., 


stitutional, 


in a manner which the Council conten 


society, which the Council almost to a man opposed 


likely to do harm than good. A “Reform Committee” sprang into 
she end ejected 
Tf this 
the last three years ought to show that 
the Reform Council has done better service than its predecessors, that 


it has raised 


existence, declared battle against the Council, and in 


them bodily and filled their places with its own nominees. 


was “reform,” the results o 
she society both in status and material prosperity, that 
it has become more useful 
pletely fulfils 

A comparison of the work of the last three years with a correspond- 
ing period be 


to its members, and that it more com- 


its mission—the advancement of photography. 


ore the “reform” will tell its own tale. 

In 1898 the Council organised an exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
on a scale that had never been attempted before in connection with 
photography. That it was a brilliant success was undoubted, and 
that all concerned were entitled to the highest praise has been every- 
where enthusiastically acknowledged. 

In 1899 the Council, in view of the fact that the growing import- 
ance of the society demanded better house accommodation, entered 


into the tenancy of 66, Russell Square. ‘The cost of furnishing and 
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equipment was provided by an appeal to the members, which was so 
abundantly responded to that it was only found necessary to call up 
one-third of the amount promised. ‘This, at any rate, showed that 
the Council possessed the confidence of the members generally and 
their approval of the undertaking. 

In 1900 the Council, after strenuous efforts for years to find better 
accommodation for the exhibition than at Pall Mall, transferred it to 
the New Gallery, Regent Street, as epoch-making an event in the 
history of the exhibition as that just referred to was in the annals of 
the ordinary work of the society. 


In 1901, in spite of the interruption of 
Session cause 


he work of the winter 
by the proceedings of the president and the Reform 
Committee, at the time of their forcible exit in February, 1902, the 
Council had arranged and ear-marked the 


unds for:— 


The provision of enlarging apparatus; the arrangements were 
partly made. F 

The publication of a catalogue of the library; this, again, was in 
hand. ; 

The arrangements for proper display of the Museum and the per- 
manent collection of pictures. 

The arrangements for a series of lectures of an elementary or 
demonstrational character for the benefit of the less advanced mem- 
bers was discussed, but postponed for a reason of a transitory nature. 

Exigencies of space have restricted this list to practically one item 
of each year’s work, but it does not require much discrimination to 
recognise that the important changes indicated and the corresponding 
expansion of the society must have entailed an enormous amount of 
actual work and a not inconsiderable display of administrative ability. 
Against this unduly epitomised record of the old Council's achieve- 
ments let the achievements of the Reform Council be set out. 
is no need to epitomise. 


There 
They can be set out in full. 

The Reform Council has completed the arrangements of the 
enlarging room. 

It has carried out successfully the arrangements of the museum 
and library. 

It has almost completed the library catalogue. 

It has instituted the series of practical demonstrations. 

These, its successful efforts, were the legacy 
it must be said they have been well done. 

It instituted the custom of publishing a brief report of the proceed- 


of its predecessors, and 


ings of the Council, a valuable innovation, but discontinued for some 
reason more or less obvious. 

It attempted to institute an Annual Dinner, and failed. 

Tt has attempted to raise funds for a research laboratory, with 
little prospect of success. 

The celebration of the society’s jubilee in 1903, an unprecedented 
“opportunity for a demonstration of the most brilliant description, was 
utterly wasted. A dinner, sparsely attended; a Conference in the 
society’s rooms, at which a few ordinary papers were read to an 
assemblage of a couple of dozen or so; an exhibition of historic 
apparatus, consisting of a few cases containing a few dozen articles—- 
the whole proceedings, conducted in an atmosphere of funereal gloom, 
constituted the jubilee celebration. 


‘Possibly some unimportant item may have been omitted, but on the 
whole this is a fair record of the Council’s activity during three years. 
For the consequences to the society, please refer to the report and 
balance-sheet just issued. ‘To men whose coming was heralded by 
‘the Reform Committee with such flourish of trumpets this must be a 
most humiliating document. 


tion. 


A confession of failure in every direc- 
Stagnation in the work, falling receipts, enhanced expenses, 
the unprecedented number of resignations of membership, fifty-seven 
in the year, a balance on the wrong side, and dry rot everywhere. 


It is on this record that a Reform Committee, engineered mainly 


by the same individuals who, in 1902, beguiled the members into 
entrusting the society’s management to their care, dares to appeal 
for support for themselves and their nominees. 

The entire facts have never been disclosed with regard to the 
revolution of 1902. 
tion of the Council to the president’s wholesome proposals was 


At the time it was represented that the opposi- 
entirely fractious. Let us review the results of carrying out these 
proposals. The battle raged round two points in particular—the 
abolition of the office of honorary secretary (the original scheme pro- 
vided that the secretary must be a paid officer; the permissive word- 
ing of the rule was introduced later: if the rule had been presented 
at first as afterwards modified there would have been no necessity to 
oppose it), and the publication of the nominators of candidates for the 
Council. With regard to the first, in the time of the old Council t he 


secretarial and clerical work of the society was performed, and per- 


formed efficiently, even during the great changes which have been re- 
corded, and which necessarily involved a considerable addition to the 
ordinary amount of clerical work at an expense of about £150 or £160 
per annum on the average. 


A speaker on the reform side, whose 
testimony is unimpeachable, stated publicly that the hon. secretary 
was a hindrance rather than an assistance to the assistant secretary, 
so it may be assumed that, at any rate, 
no necessity for greater expense. 


he new conditions inyolved 
No question of cost was raised, 
however; the point of the contention o 


the Council was that the 
work could be less efficiently done with an officer not direct y respon- 
sible to anyone. Well, the alteration in the status of secretarial 
department had for its first effect an increase in the cost of the depart- 
ment to £250, and according to the last balance-sheet the cost has now 
reached £312 for the year. 

The point remaining is the publication of the nominators’ names. 
It is only necessary to turn to the lists of Council for the past three 
years to discover the erratic way the members exercise their privilege 
of voting. 


A man does something to bring his name into emporary 
notoriety. In February he is popped on the Council. The next year he 
is popped off. His capabilities as an administrator no one knew, 
knows, or probably ever will know. A chandler’s-shop keeper will 
not engage an errand boy without a reference to someone who knows 


something of him. 


The members of the R.P.S. are expected to 
choose their representatives from a list of names whose owners mostly 
would seem only to have the recommendation that they aspire 


to govern. 


The old system was not perfect; it was capable of 
abuse, but at the worst it never could lead to the chaotic confusion 
of the present method. For results, vide the report and balance- 
sheet. 


Committee is 


The present Reform 
after all. 


a very human institution 
A number of gentlemen, estimable enough in their way, 
who have never done anything to induce anyone to imagine they 
possess more than ordinary cap: 


ty—some on the Council, and fear- 
ful of losing their seats; others, not on the Council, but aspiring— 
meet to consider the best way they can advertise themselves for their 
mutual benefit. “The Manifesto of The R.P.S. Reform Committee ” 
is the result. There is the matter in a nutshell.—I am, etc., 


Resprce Finen. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR GIRLS. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—A few weeks ago there was a letter published in your 
journal from a father who was anxious to start two of his daughters 
with a photographic studio. 

My sister and I are carrying on a successful business of our own, 
and if I can be of any assistance to others wishing to do the same I 
should be glad to do so. 

Enclosed is name and address if you care to forwar 


‘d.—Yours truly, 
February 7, 1905. 


ScRIBBLER. 
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THE FOCAL-PLANE SHUITER. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I should like to express my appreciation of the techni- 
eal and scientific turn the Brirish Journan has taken lately. I 
read with great interest the articles on the focal-plane shutter; 
but although the first notice was very good, I must 
say the method of treating the subject seems to have 
led to much obscurity in the second article appearing in the 
current number. I should like to ask the author how the third 
row of figures in the table—the “illuminations,” are arrived at. 
It is true he states, that “no exact mathematical treatment of the 
problem can be given,” but why not, may I ask? The statement is 


made that if the width of the slit equals half the diameter of the 
diaphragm (s = ‘4b), then the iluminations are the same at double 
and normal focus. This is quite true, if by “illumination” is meant 


the duration of exposure multiplied by the efficiency of the shutter; 


but just previous to this statement an example is given where the 


width of slit is 1 ¢m., and the surface illuminated at double focus 
4 ¢m. Now obviously under these conditions s does = $b, and yet 


the author deduces 3 as the value of the illumination. Now it 
must be borne in mind that a back extension would very probably be 


used in conjunct on with the back half of a symmetrical combination, 
and then although the illumination would be the same, regarding 


illumination as 2 shutter factor, yet, on account of the altered value 


of the diaphragm, twice the exposure must be given. One might 


naturally think the exposures would be proportional to the illumina- 
tions, therefore I think this term somewhat unsatisfactory. But if 
we understand what is meant, it matters little, and, as I will show, 
the “illuminations” are practically the same whatever the position 
of the blind shutter in the camera. And this is where I seriously 
differ from your table. 


The simplest way of dealing with the question of “ efficiency z 


and 
“#]lumination” is to consider the light-action ab a point instead of 
crossing 


“ 


at a surface of considerable area; then there will be no 
rays” to muddle one’s mind. Imagine that a star were being photo- 
eraphed, and in accordance with the rules of geometric optics, which 
are all-sufficient for this little problem, make a sketch of the parallel 
beam of light converged to a point on the sensitive plate. Let the 
image of the star be in the middle of the plate, and also, so that 
conic sections and-their areas shall not obtrude in any way, imagine 
we are using a square diaphragm. Now the efficiency of a roller 
blind shutter is the number of times the width of the pencil or beam 
of light where the shutter cuts it, is contained in the width of the 
slit divided by this number plus 1. Thus, if the shutter slit is the 


me ; 1 
same width as the pencil the efficiency ejegie = 50 per cent. 


Now, in the figure let @ = aperture, and w the width of slit. Let 


eee 


the blind cut the pencil LPL! in any plane between a and P. Sup- 
posing the plane of the shutter 1/nth. the focus of the lens from the 
plate, and taking the speed of the shutter at the focal plane as unity, 
the speed at the plane ss’, 1/n the focus from the plate, will be 


a 
WwW +— 
. Mw 
duration = > 
But the efficiency in the same plane is —“— ; the width of the 
i 
(1b Ti ot sas 
nu 


slit divided by the width of the slit plus the width of the light- 
pencil. 
Hence the illumination equals 


a 
w+— 
n, 


duration x efliciency= a 
* 


Hence my disagreement with the third row of figures, the illumina- 
tions, in your table. 


: a ] s 
It will be seen that if we substitute 4 for re the duration 
w+ wt+e 
becomes -» which gives the values in your table of 


w v 
the relative speeds, with which I am in perfect agreement. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that although the speed varies con- 
siderably with the position of the blind in the camera, the effective 
exposure does not vary. Further, if a back extension is used to 
adapt the camera to the varying foci of a convertible lens, the 
exposure will vary in accordance with the altered value of the 
diaphragm.—Yours truly, C. J. Sroxes. 


29, The Green, Richmond, 8.W., January 31. 


i HONORARY PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I beg to enclose a copy of my reply to the letter by 
e. Why 
will not these editors stick to their lasts and let photographers alone? 
A. J. Laneron. 


the editor of “ Woman’s Life,” which appears in your last iss 


—I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
The Langton Portrait Studios, 35, Buckingham Palace Road, 
Belgravia, London, 8.W. 


” 


To the Editor “ Woman’s Life, 
Dear Sir,—Replying to yours of even date re free photograph 


Southampton Street, Strand. 


scheme. I wonder if you would do what you calmly ask me and 


other photographers to do? It is a faulty rule that will not work both 


29 


ways, so what do you say to this “scheme”? I propose to give a 


coupon with each photograph I supply to the public. Three of such 
coupons when presented to the Editor of “ Woman’s Life” will 
entitle the presenter to at least one shillingsworth (my photograph 
would cost me about 2s.) of the publications of George Newnes, 
Limited. “You will, of course, readily perceive that this introduc- 
tion by us paves the way for further remunerative busmess on your 
part.” 

Candidly, if you do accept my proposal, I should think you as big 
a fool as I should know myself to be did I accept your exactly 
similar scheme.—I am, dear sir, yours truly, A. J. Laneton. 

ee 

Werrx-rnp Holidays from London.—A handy pocket guide is in 
course of preparation entitled “Week-end Holidays from London.” 
Tt will contain exactly the information which the week-end traveller 
needs, namely, brief particulars of a large number of the most popular 
South and East Coast resorts, together with the fares and train ser 
vices, as Officially supplied by the railway companies, and the week- 
end charges made at hotels, hydros, and other establishments. Two 
editions of the book are to be issued yearly—the first at the be- 
ginning of May and the second in October. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, »melud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “TH EpItors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention 10 this ensures delay, 


*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*,% Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, MEssrs, HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

Se 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. Haywood, Kingswood, Wooton-under-Edge, Glos. Photograph of Loom and 
Maker together with Desiyns of Ribbons made in the Model Loom, together 
with Description, ali forming One Picture. 

R. Leak, 60, South Parade, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Comic Opera, “The Mandarin.” 

M. D. Morley, 94, Belgrave Road, Leicester. 
Unveiling Monument at Nuneaton. 

5. J. Jeanes, 9, St. James’ Street, Newport, Isle-of-Wight. Photograph of a Soldier 
Holding a Wild Ass called Kyang, Captured at Lhassa in Tibet. 

W. H. Dee, 310, King’s Road, Reading. Photograph of the Reading Football Club. 

H, Gascon, Ltd., 49. Queen Street, Wolverhampton. Three Photographs of Mr. 
Henry Norman, M.P. : 

BP. W. Hardie, 416, Union Street, Aberdeen, N.B. Photograph of the late Mr, 
R. Brough, A.R.S.A. 

C. Johnson, High Street Gillingham, Dorset. Photograph of A. W. Wills, Esq., M.P., 
North Dorset, and Party in Motor Cars. 


Photograph of Group in the 
Two Photographs of General Buller 


H. P. Rossre.—We do not know the address. Better write to the 
Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, Alexandra Hall, Cambridge. 

H. H.—We cannot be the medium of communication of the kind you 
send. We have destroyed your letter. 

L. 8. Lanerier.—The Westinghouse Company, Westinghouse House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

J. W. Srarxry.—We should advise you to obtain provisional protec- 
tion, which you can do for a sovereign ; then apply to such houses 
as Fallowfield, Hurman, Houghtons, ete. 

A querist who asks for the wages of a lantern slide colourist is 
informed that such work is generally paid for by the dozen, 
and the price paid by some firms is about 3s. or 4s. a dozen. 

C. J. D.—We «lo not undertake commissions of the kind you name 

in your letter, but if you will turn to the “Miscellaneous” 

advertisements in the JouRNAL, you will see offer of service such 

as you require. . 

A. F.—The postcard is a rather bad collotype. You can obtain cards 
in collotype from a number of firms. It is not usually so cheap 
as half-tone. You will see prices for both processes in our 
advertisement pages. 

Acrr.—There is not the slightest advantage in using a dilute de- 
veloper. Use one of the normal strength and without bromide. 
You would get much better results if you used the special 
X-ray plates made by the same firm as those you are now 
using. 

Puorocrapuic FNamers.—Can you inform me where I can obtain 
particulars of a process for transferring a photograph on to 
enamel or porcelain ‘which will stand burning?—G. A. 

By W. Ethelbert Henry and H. Snowden 


Published by Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon 


“Photo Ceramics.” 
Ward. 
Avenue, London, E:C. Price 1s. F 

Rvpor.—Will you kindly inform me where I can obtain some of the 

new developer, Rudol, mentioned in this week’s Journal?— 
Wm. H. Cox. ‘ 

The name of the maker is Dr. C. L. Marquart, Beuel-on- 
Rhein. We shall be glad to see the prints, and will then deal 
with them. 


Anon.—The seaside season begins in May and June, as a rule, and 
there is not much to choose between places as to date of com- 
mencement. As a rule you will see plenty of advertisements 
in the “Situations Vacant” column for the seaside season, 
and we should advise advertising about the middle of April. 

ARCHITECTURAL Postcarps.—Could you oblige me with the address 
or addresses of firms publishing architectural views of London 
or other cities in England on postal cards?—A. Lrvy. 

Application might be made to the Photochrom Co., Cheap- 
side, E.C.; Valentine and Co., 154, Perth Road, Dundee; 

Hood and Co., St. Bride Works, Middlesbrough. 


Cram or Sarary.—Will you kindly inform me if I can claim a week’s 


salary, in lieu of notice, in the following case?—I was engaged 
by letter, at a weekly salary, as retoucher and spotter, no 
mention of going on trial in it. It was at a very busy, cheap 
photographer’s, and at end of week, finding the place much 
too hard, I gave a week’s notice, and was immediately told 
hat I need not come on the following Monday as I did not 
I may add that I was told there were three retouchers 


kept, but found when I go 


suit. 
here I was the only one, and was 
expected to get through about fifty negatives a day, and last 
hree days of week had 600 to 700 prints a day to spot.—Y. Z. 


As you were engaged at a weekly wage, although there may 
not have been any definite statement as to notice, there is an 
implied contract which would enable you to claim, 


RETOUCHING.—Kindly examine enclosed prints and give me your 
opinion of retouching on same; also state the quality of the 
lens the photographs have been taken with. 

(1) Prints sent for criticism of retouching should comprise 
a double set, the first showing the unretouched state, and the 


second set displaying the effect of the retoucher’s efforts ; other- 


wise, it is impossible for us to form an idea of how you have 


treated the likeness and general character. Your retouching 
is decidedly very weak, but shows promise of better things 


in certain respects. 


You are too undecided and fluffy in your 
technique, but a few first-class lessons from an expert teacher 
(2) It is 
impossible to say much as to the lens because no details are 


should soon put you on the right road to success. 


given of the aperture used, but there is not, so far as we can 
see, much fault to find with it. 

CoLtotypr.—Wishing to gain some information respecting the “ Collo- 
type Process for Postcards,” which is described in the Brivis 
JourNAL PHotrograpuic AtmaNnac, 1905, p. 915, I should feel 
much obliged if you would be so kind as to send me formula 

Then I have tried 

ordinary writing ink and copying ink, but I cannot get any 


for collotype ink and collotype varnish? 


copy.—VILHELM WARDINGHAUSEN. 
We recommend you not to attempt to make the ink or varnish 
in the small quantities you probably require. Your wisest 
course is to procure from the dealers in process supplies, such 
as Klimsch and Co., Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany, Penrose 
and Co., London, or through your local stationer. You may 
purchase lithographic ink and varnish with less difficulty, and 
these will answer your purpose almost as well. Writing and 
copying ink are quite useless; why not get a book on the collo- 

type process. 

InsERTING Porrrarr In Grovp.—A customer has a family group, he 
is coming to sit himself, and then he wants me to take one 
figure out of the group and put him in instead. How should I 
set about this? I intend taking him the correct size for photo 
of group; but then I do not knew if it would be best to inake 
a print of him, cut it out round the figure, paste it on the group 
over the other figure, and then copy the whole, or whether I 


should cut figure out of film, and, after removing the film of 
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figure that is to come out of group, stick the fresh piece of film in 
its place in group negative. The former seems the easiest, but 


ee 


here may be other ways.—Guaucts. 

The former is the better plan. The print of the figure should 
be taken on the thinnest albumen paper and, after cutting out, 
he edges should be rubbed down with fine sandpaper. The 
unction of print and figure will then scarcely be visible, and 


eee ct 


you copy the composite print with the light falling flat on 
it, the join will not show in the negative. 

Progrecrion.—At a distance of 10.5 métres I want to get a picture 
of 3.5 métres, the transparency being 7 cm. in diameter. Is 


it possible, or, rather I should say, practicable, to do 


so, that is, with sufficient brilliancy and sharpness and not 
excessive distortion? It is evident that a small diaphragm 
would increase the amperage end consequent heat and cost of 
light beyond feasibility. I have an old portrait C.D.V. lens 
that does it, but sharpness insufficient. What is the easiest 
way to find the back focus of this portrait lens?—PHoroPHiu. 
This is a matter of calculation; thus 10.6 x .07 = 3.5+ 21 
centimétres, which is the focus of the lens required to give the 
above-named disc, the rvle being multiply the distance between 
lens and screen by the diameter of the transparency and divide 
by the diameter of disc. We do not quite understand what is 
meant by the small diaphragm increasing the amperage. If the 
C.D.V. lens does not give sufficient marginal sharpness, the 
back combination should be unscrewed and the lenses separated 
a little more, and, by trial and error, using rings of cardboard, 
the best separation can easily be found. To find the back focus, 
focus the sun or clouds as sharply as possible, and then measure 
the distance between the focussing screen, or even a white card 
may be used without a camera, and the back glass of the lens. 


Trytyre.—I shall be glad if you would give me some information as 
to the following :—I have been out of work now for over a 
year, and, being unable to obtain any, I want to try and do 
tintypes at the seaside during the summer. The information 
I want is the probable cost of a complete outfit, and where 
they can be obtained, and if you would give a little information 
as to the working I should be grateful. I have been a practical 
photographer over thirty years, and for nearly twenty-seven 
with one of the leading West-End firms, but the process I am 
asking about is to me a novelty. Some seaside places are, of 

» course, better than others. If you can give me a hint I shall be 
glad.—Suapow CatcHer. 


The ordinary tintype or ferrotype process could be adopted, 
but this entails learning the wet collodion process, if our 
correspondent does not already know it, and also the purchase of 
a portable dark room. If, on the other hand, the dry ferrotype 
process were adopted, all that would be required would be the 
special camera and plates, and Jonathan Fallowfield, of 146, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., is the agent for these, and 
full description and prices could be obtained on application. 
With regard to the best pitch, we are afraid we cannot give 
any assistance. 

Copyricur.—Could you kindly inform me the method of getting a 
copyright for a Christmas card that I have designed? The 
points I should like to know are (1) the cost; (2) where I should 
have to send; (3) whether it is necessary to do another card, 
which I want to avoid if possible, as it entails a large amount 
of time and work.—-Xmas. 


It is impossible to answer satisfactorily, because we are in 
doubt what is actually meant by “design”; as this might en- 
tail protection as a design, when it would have to be registered 
in the Trade Marks and Designs section of the Patent Office, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. On the other 


- hand, it might be classed as a work of art, and would thal 
fall under the ordinary Copyright Act. In any case, we should 
advise the sending of a stamped, addressed envelope, and q 
penny stamp, to the Registrar, Stationers’ Hall, London, B.C, 
for a “memorandum for registration under Copyright (Works 
of Art) Act.” This form must be filled up and sent with g 
postal order for one shilling to the above, when doubtless if 
it could not be copyrighted the Registrar would inform you, 
if you send a stamped, addressed envelope. It is not absolutely 
aseisaital to send a print or anything else that is to be copy 
righted, but it is, we think, preferable in the case of a phote 
graph, and possibly a photograph of the “design” might be 


appended in this case 
Misraxen Ricurs.—I took the enclosed photograph of the matron and 
nurses at our local hospital to their order—yiz., eight dozen 
p.c.’s, which I said I would do at 3s. 6d. per dozen. I fist 
submitted 4-plate proof, which I enclose. They liked same, and 
told me to go on with the p.c.’s. I first made one as enclosed and 
submitted, and they ordered from same eight dozen. When 
finished I sent in my account, and 5s. for going out and first proof, 
saying the p.c.’s were ready. At this they were highly offended. 
First, because I did not send work before payment. (This is 
one of our terms, and shown in large type in all our premises, 
Second, because I charged 5s. for taking same. Thirdly, they 
affirmed the p.c.’s were not vurely photographic ones, and they 
could get exactly similar in Liverpool for 25 a 1s. At this 
I refused to supply them with the p.c.’s. I then put them on 
sale and sold them well, up to date about twenty dozen, from 


just before Christmas. Now, can they stop me selling same and 
exhibiting for sale? If so, my directors say they must pay 
us 10s. 6d. for going up to take photo and the proof. Can I 
legally claim same? I have proof that they sent many people 
to buy the p.c.’s for them. Kindly inform me what is my right 
course.—CriFTon Jomnt. 

It seems to us that you are wrong from beginning to end. 
You contracted to supply a certain number of the cards at a 
stated price, therefore you were not entitled to charge anything 
for the }-plate picture, which was not ordered. Youlshould have 
delivered the cards as ordered, and then if not paid for you 
could have sued those who ordered them for the money in the 
County Court. Instead of this you refused to supply them at 
all. You have also done wrong in selling the pictures. The 
copyright in them is vested in the customer who ordered the 
picture to be taken, and whom you could have sued for the 
money. You had no right to use the customer’s pictures for 
your own purpose, and they can stop the sale of them. You 
cannot, of course, claim the sum suggested by your directors. 


NOTIGE. 


Several replies are held over for insertion neat week. 
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Another More than once we have alluded to the 
Art Find. 


probability that there may be large 
numbers of valuable pictures in existence, by painters of 
renown, the owners of which do not prize them, as they 
have no idea of their value. We read that one was recently 
bought in the neighbourhood of Swindon for a mere trifle, 
which proved to be a picture by the celebrated artist, Paul 
de la Roche. It bears the inscription, which was almost 
illegible when purchased, “ Duchesse d’Orleans—Paul de 
ja Roche.” Tt is said that the picture has been purchased 
by the Duke of Orleans, and that it is without doubt a 
family portrait. There is little question that there are 
scores of pictures by renowned artists in different parts 
of the country that are treated by their owners more as 
lumber than anything else, and who would willingly 
‘exchange them for a brightly-coloured modern “ chromo,” 
which would be more in accord with their ideas of a 
picture. 


* * * 
“The Rapid Lecturing to the students at the Bolt 
poopying of Court School of Photo-Engraving last 
ns. 


week on his Indian experiences in repro- 
duction work, Major-General Waterhouse mentioned that 
when in America recently he had noticed the use which 
was made of gaslight paper for the copying of large plans 
and drawings. A negative was first made by contact with 
the original exposure of a few seconds to arc-light was 
sufficient for this purpose, and the negative thus obtained 
was immediately printed on to a second piece of gas-light 
paper. Apparently this was done with the back of the 
smegative in contact with the face of the sensitive paper, 
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Price Tworencs. 


both being wetted, and apparently also the negative was 
not fixed. The whole process, General Waterhouse stated, 
was complete in a minute or two. The cost of gas-light 
paper seriously interferes with its use on a large scale for 
such purposes as this, and we are not at all sure that in 
continuous printing the process would prove economical of 
time. But in “rushed” work it may probably be of 
service, and it is, therefore, well to note that gas-light 
papers by their harder contrasts are more suitable for the 
reproduction of line-drawings than are those carrying the 
usual bromide emulsions. 


* * * 
Foreign Some time ago, since the picture post- 
Picture card has become such an institution in 
Postcards. 


this country, our postal authorities 
allowed a portion of the address side of the card to be 
utilised for correspondence. The cards now bear an in- 
imation that this applies to inland postage only. Now, 
we learn that Germany has followed the example set by 
this country in the matter of picture postcards, and, from 
he beginning of this month, the address side of the card 
may be utilised for correspondence, provided the space be 
marked by a clear, perpendicular line, and that not more 
han half the card be so used. This concession by the 
English and German authorities is in one way a great 
advantage, as it permits the whole of one side of the card 
being filled by the picture. Whether the recent concession 
by the German postal authorities applies to picture post- 
cards, written on the address side, and sent from this 
country, seems somewhat open to doubt; or whether a 
German one sent here would be delivered without a sur- 
charge is, at present, not quite clear. 


*% * * 
Postcard There is one aspect of this concession of 
Piracies. the German Post Office which has escaped 


the notice of the lay Press, but which is of considerable 
importance to photographers. It concerns the use of copy- 
right photographs on postcards. Under the German copy- 
right law licence is granted to copy and reproduce any 
photograph “for use in a work of industry, handicraft, or 
manufacture.” And it has been held that a postcard is 
such a work of manufacture, and the publisher thereof is 
empowered to lay hands on the work of any photographer 
and use it for the decoration of his goods. That such a 
practice should be countenanced is the more unfair when 
it is remembered that a considerable proportion of the 
total vast issue of pictorial cards does not go through the 
post at all. The cards are bought and preserved for their 
pictorial qualities, not utilised for their legitimate pur- 
pose. And, again, the picture postcard as usually pro- 
duced, allows very little space for a written message; so 
little, indeed, that the reproduction of a copyright photo- 
graph under these conditions has been contested in the 
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high German Courts, but unsuccessfully. Now that the 
message can be written on the address side of the card 
such action becomes more hopeless still, since the back can 
be filled with the picture to the edges without the “ post- 
card” character disappearing. In the eyes of the German 
Government a picture postcard is an article manufactured 
for the transmission of written messages, and the piracy 
by the publishers of photographers’ copyrighted work is 
more firmly established than ever by the recent concession 


of the Post Office. 
* * * 


Using It seems that the law in France is pretty 
wes much the same as it is here with regard 
Permission: to the right of a photographer to make 


use of customers’ negatives, for his own 
purpose, without their consent. A judgment was given 
one day last week in the Paris Law Courts in the action 
brought, a little time back, by Dr. Doyen, a well-known 
surgeon, against some manufacturers of cinematograph 
films. Itseems that the doctor, for scientific purposes, hac 
certain operations, performed by himself, cinematographed. 
Some time afterwards he found that the films were being 
sold for public exhibitions, and he at once instituted lega 
proceedings. In the result the Court decided that Dr. 
Doyen in the sole proprietor of the films, and that he can 
restfain them from being exhibited against his wish. The 
Court also decided that he had suffered moral detrimen 
by their being exhibited at non-scientific assemblies, and 
the defendants were ordered to pay substantial damages. 
Two of them have to pay the doctor 8,000 fr., another 
500 fr., and a fourth 200 fr. These are very substantial 
damages, but none too much, one would think, under the 
circumstances. In the English and Scottish Courts it has 
been held that photographers have no right to exhibit, or 
sell, copies of portraits of customers, or to make use o 
them for any purpose of his own, against their wish, and 
injunctions have-been granted restraining their doing so. 
No damages in these cases were given, as none were sued 
for, so far as we are aware, but when an injunction, with 
costs, is granted in the Court of Chancery, the latter is a 
matter that the defendant is not likely to forget, as they 
always amount to a very considerable sum. 


* * * 


The Approach Signs are not wanting even at this eariy’ 


of Spring. period of the year that the time is draw- 
ing neat when landscape and other out-door photographers 
will be able to sally forth once more on picture-making 
bent, with more bodily comfort than the recent cold, dark 
days have made possible. The afternoons are perceptibly 
lengthening, and the frequent spells of sunshine should be 
eagerly taken advantage of by the ever-increasing army of 
camera users who are not adverse to tramping across 
sodden fields and along muddy roads in search of pictures- 
que landscape “bits” that at this time of year are sur- 
prisingly unlike anything of the kind obtainable in the 
autumn or at any other time of year. In those parts of 
the country where King Frost has laid his hand, much 
nat is beautiful to the eye can be secured on every side, 
rom the carefully-composed winter scenes or repre- 
sentation of hoar-frost to snap-shots of skating parties. In 
he warmer districts where the rainfall has been heavy, 
he who would portray and make pictures of marshy 
stretches with reflecting pools—present at no other time 
of year; desolate wastes of mud flats or dreary though 
picturesque woodland views with gaunt tree-trunks and 
bare branches and masses of fallen and decaying leaves 
hat the winter winds have heaped around the roots, will 
find the present probably the best time of the year 
or this purpose. Fine cloud and atmospheric effects and 
sunsets, too, are much in evidence during February and 


rs 


March, and these should be secured as often as the oppor 
tunity presents itself, for future use. Orthochromatic 
plates will find ample scope in the portrayal of these late 
winter and early spring subjects, for although there js 
little of the charm of colour present that appears in the 
more florid summer landscape the presence-of dead bracken 
and other vegetation varying in tint from the palest 
of yellow to the deepest ruddy brown will frequently call 
for the use of a dark yellow screen. 


——_+- 


THE SLACK SEASON. 


Prruaps no business demands more alertness and adapt 
ability to environment than does photography from those 
who follow it. Success depends fully as much on such 
qualities as these as it does on the quality of the work 
produced, as is constantly being demonstrated. It is no 
uncommon thing to find a man doing poor work and 
making money while another not far off, maybe, does 
good work at a small profit. The commercial instinct 
being often lacking where there is love of the work for 
its own sake, such men are often exploited by others who 
know how to turn to good account the abilities they lack 
themselves. Many businesses now languishing could be 
made profitable concerns, if the proprietors were alive to 
the situation, instead of taking it for granted that what 
answered yesterday will do to-day and to-morrow. Then 
when business is bad his first thought is how to get more 
sitters, when often all that he need do is to make the 
most of those he has. A line that does not receive its 
share of attention is the tactful introduction of enlarge- 
ments, and other forms of the photograph. Perhaps the 
photographer is not a good salesman and has no one 
capable; yet if the persons undertaking it will use their 
wits, and cultivate tact, they will find the faculty grow. 
Let the photographer used to a cabinet and c.d.v. business 
regard his orders for cabinets as a peg to hang an order 
for an enlargement on, carefully studying the taste of 
each customer, and having taken the order for an enlarge- 
ment, let him sell a frame for it; a big difference in profits 
will result. We mentioned tact; it is the secret of success 
in this department. Much harm may be done by a too 
pushful receptionist on commission, who perhaps secures 
the order and offends the customer. It is very necessary, 
too, to give careful attention to the getup of special lines. 
A departure from the conventional groove will secure 
many good orders which would otherwise be refused. 

Oliver Sarony, of Scarborough, who was a good business 
man and an excellent photographer, made a feature of oi 
paintings. He had a large gallery containing portraits 
of celebrities, and a ikely customer on leaving the studio 
was shown round the gallery, and finally into ‘a smal 
ante-chamber, where to hig astonishment a large portrait 
of himself was thrown on the screen by means of a lantern, 
a transparency having been made in the meantime. Tha 
was in the early days of dry plates, and was exceptiona 
enterprise for that period. 

Tt will often happen that during the busy season there 
is not time to make the best of each customer, but in a 
residential district this can be made up in the slack season. 
A book should be kept, in which is entered the names 0 
customers who are likely to order, with a note as to their 
tastes. Then when things are quiet a call can be made 
on one pretext or another, and the subject judiciously 
introduced ; if properly done, this has none of the appear- 
ance of canvassing, and slack seasons have been converted 
into profitable times in this way. 

Seaside photographers cannot do this, but they very 
commonly neglect their opportunities during the season, 
however. We have known many orders secured through 
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the post. In all this much depends on the ability of the 
operator. Undoubtedly his first aim must be a pleasing 
likeness. It may be technically and artistically excellent, 


but if it fails in expression it is useless. A very imperfect 
picture photographically will be preferred in which the 
photographer has secured the expression which is liked and 
recognised. 

In endeavouring to push business, the photographer 
doing with a good-class connection should beware of any- 
thing that may result in loss of prestige. We have in 
mind the case of one who had a high-class clientéle, and 
who, by an unlucky inspiration, announced that he would 


take sitters at half-price on a certain day in each week- 
That brought him ninety and one hundred sitters a day, 
but before long he had to charge the reduced prices at 
all times, and never recovered his former position. 

As a rule, also, it is weak policy to do enlargements. 
“on spec.” in the hope of the customer buying. The 
photographer is at his customer’s mercy in the transaction, 
and it creates the impression that he is hard up for busi- 
ness. Moreover, curiosity and imagination come into play 
when a customer is properly handled by a skilful recep- 
tionist, but are lacking when the customer sees the work 
completed. 


A NEW LIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ill. 


The Deficiency of Red Rays. 

Many suggestions haye been made for supplying the missing 
red rays in the light, a suitably fluorescing glass tube or glass 
jacket for the tube being one promising idea. Paweck, in Vienna, 
has proposed the introduction into the tube of amalgams—e.g., 
of mercury and potassium, whereby red lines would be intro- 
duced into the spectrum. It has further been noted that if 
too much current is passed by the lamp a good deal of red showed 
up in the spectrum. 

It has been suggested that a red glass should be put in front 
of the light to modify it—a rather absurd idea, considering there 
is no red present in the light. The red glass would appear as 
srey or black glass, and would act as such, cutting off the light 
altogether if the colour was very dense, For the same reason 
colour filters in the camera would be useless. Ruby incan- 


descent lamps have, however, been introduced in the vicinity of | 


the tubes, and found to supply the proportion of red rays re- 
quired. Ordinary incandescent lamps have also been found to 
fone the illumination owing to the yellow rays they emit. The 
most practical way, and the one which the Cooper-Hewitt Co. 
have adopted for toning the illumination in the case of theit 
studio apparatus, is to have a blind of a very light transparent 
silk dyed with a pinkish fluorescent dye. This takes away the 
slare, and introduces an appreciable amount of red into the 
light. The exposure can be made with the blind down, in which 
case the time is increased, or the blind may only be drawn over 
during focussing and posing the sitter. It may be mentioned 
that the light produces no fatigue to the eye, even if looked at 
directly, and therefore does not distress the sitter even when 
placed close. 


Diffusion of the Light. 

The light is also perfectly steady and noiseless. It is ex- 
tremely diffuse, and the great extent of the luminous surface 
loes away with the glare and contrast of shadows cast by lamps 
of small light-giving surface. The modelling of features in 
portraiture is well rounded, and the necessity for retouching is, 
if anything, lessened. The hair of sitters is rendered more 
natural, and there is an absence of excessively deep shadows 
in the dress. 
One advantage of the light for portraiture is that the operator 
sees the image of the sitter brilliantly on the ground glass and 
almost the effect of a platinum print, 


in monochrome, having 
so that he is better ab 
look when finally printed, instead of being misled by colour 
effects of the dress, complexion, etc. 


Shortness of Exposures. 


With regard to exposures, it has been found necessary to em- 


ploy a shutter even when the lens is stopped down to F. 16, any | 


capping of the lens by hand being out of the question on account 


: judge I his result is likely to | ; 
Se Ne aa ae 3 | except where very large subjects have to be lighted. 


| ordinary portrait lens, snapshot exposures can be made. 


| exposures per minute. 


of the extreme rapidity of the light. The mercury lamp is in- 
deed more rapid than the best daylight obtained in portrait 
With five tubes, unscreened by the blind, using an 
With 
three tubes, unscreened, the exposure is about half a second ; 
with five tubes, screened, one second ; with three tubes, screened, 
three seconds. 

A further notable fact concerning exposures is that a number 
of fully-exposed cinematograph films of stage groups have been 
obtained, using eight tubes all round, and placed as close as 
practicable to the subjects, the films running at 1,200 to 1,300 
A number of tableaux at the Coliseum 
have also been made with the light, 120 negatives being exposed 
in one day. 


stuclios. 


The Form of Studio Light. 

In the form used for studio work, five of thé mercury lamp) 

ubes are mounted in a wooden frame measuring 5 ft. by 43 ft., 
and hung in a sloping position near the ceiling or roof, thus 
orming an artificial “skylight.” The frame can be hung at any 
angle and lowered at will. Hach lamp is provided with a 
separate metal reflector, and works independently, so that only 
as many lamps as required need be used at one time, with a 
roportionate decrease in the current consumed. The “sky- 
ight ” may be used for printing by having a framework to attach 
o it for supporting the printing frames. 
* The actual candle-power of the five lamps together, considered 
from an illuminating point of view, is 3,750, equivalent to over 
115 32-c.p. incandescent lamps, but owing to the fact that the 
mercury lamp is so rich in actinic rays the effective illumination 
is far greater than would be obtained by an equal nominal 
candie-power from any other light. 

For photographic interiors, the mercury light is an efficient 
substitute for flash-light, and without the many drawbacks of 
the latter. The Hewitt light does not produce the hard “ stary ” 
effect of flash-light, is under far better control, and involves no 
danger. 


Process Lamps. 


For process reproduction the lamp has come considerably into 
use in America, and is found very efficient. Two forms of the 
lamp mounted on floor-stands are offered for this purpose, one 
being started by the quick-break methud and the other by tilt- 
ing. The light is so diffuse that it will probably be found unneces- 
sary to haye two lamps—one on each side of the copyboard— 
It is found 
that a pair of Hewitt lamps taking eight ampéres will do quicker 
and more satisfactory work than arc lamps taking 25 ampéres. 
On 200 to 360 volts two sets of the Hewitt lamps may be run 
in series taking only three to three and a half ampéres, and 
yet giving quicker results than even the enclosed arcs run in 
parallel, taking ten amptres each, or twenty amperes the pair. 
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Transparency and Enlarging Work. 


For making bromide enlargements, lantern-slides, and trans 
parencies, no condenser is required, nor could it, in fact, be 
used. Two 10-inch tubes are mounted in a reflecting-box, which 
is pivoted to a baseboard fixed to the wall, and the lamps are 
started by the tilting method. The negative is placed in a 
carrier in front of the box, with a ground glass interposed, 
and a bellows and projecting lens used as in a daylight enlarg- 
ing camera. The illumination is very even over the entire 
surface, and furnishes an ideal light for quick-printing papers, 
whilst for lantern-slide work it is over three times faster than 
exposure t> a northern sky. 


Rapid Printing, 
For printing, the lamp shows equally remarkable results. 
Two of the long lamp tubes are mounted in a frame, on each 
side of which are places for supporting seven 7 in. by 5 in. print- 
ing frames, so that fourteen prints may be made at once. As an 
example of the speed of printing, it may be stated that P.O.P. 
prints from an ordinary portrait negative are fully exposed 
in five minutes, and platinum prints with proportionate 
rapidity. 

In carbon printing, for some unexplained reason—possibly 
‘the yellowness of the film obstructing the actinic rays—the light 
‘is somewhat slow, but for blue prints the light is from four to 
‘six times as efficient as arc lamps. Moreover, the form of the 
‘lamp adevts itself to the cylindrical copiers now so largely used. 


RemarKable Economy. 


With regard to the economy of the light compared with other 
forms of illumination, each lamp tube consumes one-third of a 
kilowatt per hour, or one-third of the Board of Trade unit on 
which all supply companies base their charges for current. 
Taking the price per unit at 6d., which is as high as is generally 
charged in this country, the price of running one tube will be 
2d. per hour. The cost. of running the printing lamp outfit will 
be 4d. per hour, and of the “ skylight” outfit 10d. per hour 
when all the tubes are on. In the case of the photo-engravers’ 
lamp, where two are run in series, the cost will only be 2d. per 
hour when the current is 6d. per unit ; but as photo-engravers 
Setivery, low rates, such as 2d., 3d., or 4d., the cost may be only 


a little under or a little over one penny per hour per pair of 
lamps. 


Use for General Lighting. . 


It may be added that the mercury light is coming largely 

into use in America for general lighting of workshops, offices, 
etc., the diffusion, absence of shadows, and the fact that it gives 
no fatigue to the eyes being great advantages, apart from the 
question xf economy. Practically, it gives one candle-power 
of light for“half a watt of energy, whilst a candle-power for four 
watts is the best value that can be obtained from good incan. 
descent lamps, From an electrical as well as a photographie 
point of view, the mercury light is of extreme interest, and is 
undoubtedly a factor to be reckoned with in the immediate future, 
Cost of Outfits, 
In regard to cost of the outfit, it is at present more expensive 
than arc lamps, but whenit is considered that there is no expense 
to be set off against cost of carbons and trimming, besides a 
great saving in cost of current, and, moreover, the prices include 
resistances and suitable fixings, the difference is not material, 
A single tube and its accessories cost about £10. 


Postscriptum. | 
Since writing the foregoing, Major-General Waterhouse 
landly writes to say that during hig recent visit to America, 
going along Broadway in the evening, he saw the mercury 
lamps in more than one place being used for portrait photo- 
graphy, and, he believes, very successfully. A mercury are 
quartz lamp was exhibited at the St. Louis Exhibition by 
W. C. Heraens, of Hanau-a-M., but perhaps more for scientific 
work with ultra-violet rays. There must have been others 
(continues Major-General Waterhouse) in the electrical. build- 
ing, and probably a number were used in the grounds at night. 
I have also received a communication from C. Orme Bastian 
taking exception to my remarks concerning his type of lamp. 
He states that he can make them as large and powerful as is’ 
necessary. Considerable improvements have been effected in 
the lamp since the Press were invited to inspect it nearly a 
year ago. Mr. Bastian invited me to call at his works to 
inspect the latest forms of his lamp, and what I saw is so 
interesting and promising that it deserves some further notes, 
which must be deferred until next week. Wra1am Gamers, 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDE PAPER. 


"Durie the cold weather considerable trouble has been caused 
by blisters in bromide paper, not only in large enlargements, in 
which they are very apt to appear, but also in small contact 
prints. I believe the large blisters in enlargements are caused 
by the handling of the large prints in the various operations of 
fixing and washing, especially when the prints are of large size, 
‘20 by 16 and over, for in ordinary professional workrooms such 
prints are rather out of the ordinary routine, and the dishes, 
etc., are often not large enough to take such without folding 
‘over, and creases and bruises are almost unavoidable, especially 
when single-handed. Such creases are a prolific source of 
blisters ; but the most annoying are those small blisters about 
the size of a small pea, covering nearly the whole of a small print. 
They do not appear until the washing after fixing, but they 
often entirely disappear on drying, and come up again when 
the prints are re-wetted for mounting. They will often again 
disappear on drying, but occasionally, in rolling down the print, 
some of the blisters break, and the print is spoilt. This kind 
of blister is very annoying when prints are toned by the “sul- 
phide” method, as they not only increase in size and number, 
but often become stained yellow, apparently owing to the diffi- 
. culty of washing out the various chemicals used in the process. 


Just before Christmas, when working against time, one batch 
of paper showed large crops of these small blisters, and a great 
many prints were spoiled. It was curious that one batch of 
paper blistered, while others of the same make and brand did 
not show blisters at all, although developed, fixed, and washed 
at the same time and in the same solutions as those that were 
covered with blisters. 

A Remedy. i 

This state of things would have been serious at any time, but 
just then it was simply maddening, as there was no time to get 
fresh paper and to make experiments with it. Fortunately I 
remembered, while cudgélling my brains for a remedy, that we 
were often troubled with the same kind of thing in the bygone 
days of albumen, printing. The remedy in those days was to 
immerse the prints in methylated spirit as soon as they were 
fixed, and before washing at all. This same remedy was tried, 
and proved a complete success. The bromide prints were taken 
straight from the fixing-bath and placed in a dish containing 
methylated spirit, and allowed to remain for ten minutes, and 
then washed in the usual way. No blisters appeared in sub- 
sequent operations, even toning with sulphide. The spirit can 
be used over and over again, and put aside for further use, 
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mut freshened up with a little new spirit when used again. The 
mixture of spirit and water formed when drying negatives or 


prints that are wanted quickly can be saved and used for the 
prevention of blisters. Although this method prevents the 
formation of blisters, I do not like it, for, apart from the: cost 
which is but trifling) and an additional operation (which is not 
2 great deal of trouble), I have an idea that a bromide print 
Iried, or treated with methylated spirit, never has the same 
brightness and clearness as those dried spontaneously, so I 
prefer a paper which does not blister. Why one batch of paper 
should blister and another of the same brand treated in the 
same way should not is a question I cannot answer. 
Large Blisters, 

Tt has been suggested that the large blisters, which some 
bromide prints show when toned with sulphide, are due to grease 
mn the surface of the raw paper. This seems a very good explana- 


tion, and is probably the right one. But I do not think it 
applies in the case of the small blisters, which appear in a few 
minutes after the removal from the fixing-bath to the washing- 
dish. Neither does the difference in temperature of the different 
solutions explain it, as some prints from another batch of paper 
developed and fixed at the same time showed no blisters at all. 
The cause is probably some difference in the raw paper before 
coating. 

We all know that difference of temperature causes blisters. 
Only last week carbon prints when removed from the warm: 
developing water to cold alum solution were covered with 
minute blisters, but when the prints were put into warm alum 
solution no blisters appeared. 

T would advise any one who is suddenly afflicted with blisters 
of the kind that appear in the washing after fixing to try the 
methylated spirit cure. Haroup Baxer. 


THE CORRECT ADJUSTMENT OF HAND-CAMERA 
FITTINGS. 


Nor so many years ago the professional photographer would 
scarcely have regarded the hand camera as a serious tool. All 
this, however, is now changed. The hand camera is in daily 
and hourly use for purposes which could not be successfully met 
by the employment of a stand. The professional, generally 
speaking, has enlarged his outlook, and now goes in for much 
work which was previously abandoned. Frequently work 
has to be done on the spur of the moment, and a stand 
camera, of course, becomes impossible. It would certainly seem 
wise, therefore, to devote a little attention to some likely sources 
of inaccuracy in various hand-camera fittings which, if not pre- 
vented, may seriously vitiate the worker’s calculations, and 
possibly lead to failure. These remarks will also, no doubt, 
be of interest to the large body of amateurs who habitually pin 
their faith to.a hand camera in preference to the stand variety. 
When Fitting a Diaphragm Shutter. 
In the first place, it is well worth while to carefully examine 
the shutter and diaphragms, from the standpoint of t heir prac- 
tical performance as compared with that theoretically allotted 
to them. It is not intended to touch upon the question of 
shutter speeds, for it has become quite a commonplace that the 
actual speeds of a shutter may differ markedly from its reputed 
speeds, and any photographer can, for a few pence, have the 
point settled to his own satisfaction. We will simply offer the 
caution that testing from time to time is necessary, since 
mechanical shutters are by no means constant in action, even a 
slight variation in temperature often sufficing to alter the speeds. 
It would, therefore, appear to be good policy to invest in a 
simple shutter-testing apparatus, of which there are several on 
the market. It is, however, a more serious matter than this 
to which it is specially desired to draw attention. A large 
number of both hand and stand cameras are now fitted with 
between-lens shutters having an iris diaphragm. Now, where 
these shutters are sold with the lens, or properly fitted by a 
competent optician, there will be nothing wrong. Unfortu- 
nately it sometimes happens that the photographer purchases 
lens and shutter separately, or has the latter fitted to an 
existing lens by a dealer’s assistant, whose sole idea of the 
conditions to be fulfilled is that the parts shall screw together 
comfortably. 
Focal Length and Shutter Aperture. 
The result is probably disastrous, for a most important point 
is, in this case, almost sure to be overlooked, namely, the value 
of the diaphragm apertures. The shutter with its iris dia- 
phragm is, as a rule, intended for use with a lens of a certain 


I 


focal length, and the scale of apertures is engraved on that, 
Take, for instance, a shutter designed for a lens 


presumption. 
This size 


of 5 in. focus, with a largest aperture of F. 8. 
of opening will, of course, measure 3 in. in diameter. If, now, 
the same shutter were to be employed with a lens of 8 in. 

focus, it is obvious that, unless the diaphragm scale were altered, 
the unsuspicious photographer who imagines that he is giving 
an exposure at F. 8 is in reality stopping the lens down to F. 12.8. 
and wasting over fifty per cent. of the available rapidity. Even 

an alteration of the scale will not always suffice, for the largest 
opening of the diaphragm may still be smaller than desirable. 

No account has been taken of the difference often existing, 
between the effective aperture and the diameter of the dia- 
phragm, which may be ignored as not affecting the present. 
argument. 

Test the WorKing Aperture. 

The foregoing is a remarkably insidious error, extremely” 
likely to occur, and infallibly leading to a large number of 
under-exposed and spoilt negatives. In a case which lately 
came under the writer’s notice a well-known worker had for: 
years been using a hand camera fitted with a high-grade lens at 
F. 6.3, but handicapped by a diaphragm shutter which reduced 
the largest aperture to something under F. 8. Evidently, the 
photographer will be well advised to test his diaphragm open- 
ings by a few simple measurements, unless both shutter and lens. 
are obtained together under circumstances which preclude the- 
possibility of error. 

The Direct-Vision Finder. 

In regard to finders it is strange that the advantages of this. 
description of finder are so little recognised, since it forms by 
far the most practical and convenient appliance for the purpose. 
The kind referred to consists of a light rectangular wire frame 
having an opening the same size as the plate. This is arranged 
to fix on the rising front or on the lens, while a small circular 
peep-hole or sight is adjusted on the upper portion of the camera. 
back. If this is correctly done, the arrangement enables the: 
worker to gee, immediately, the exact view included on the plate, 
right side up and of full size. Another advantage of this. 
pattern of finder is that the actual picture is seen, not an 
image or representation of it; so that, especially in the case of 
figures or moving objects, the photographer is far better able 
to choose the best moment of exposure. 


The Advantage of Two Finders, 


In spite of its many good points, we seldom see this kind of 
finder fitted to hand cameras. ‘Possibly one obstacle which mili- 
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tates against its adoption is its lesser portability, as compared 
with the smaller patterns. This objection is, in practice, more 
imaginary than real, and the device might easily be designed 
to fold compactly away when not in use. More serious is the 
necessity of raising the camera to the level of the eyes, when 
photographing figures, etc., at close quarters. The few occasions 
when it is desired to hold the apparatus at a low level may be 
anticipated by having the camera fitted in addition with the 
ordinary type of finder. 


The Focussing Scale, 


After what has been said, it would seem almost superfluous 
to recommend an examination of the focussing scale, if one is 
attached to the camera. And yet this is by no means so un- 
necessary as might be thought. It is not denied for a moment 
that every effort has probably been made by the manufacturer 
to ensure the accuracy of the scale, and that, in fact, it will 
be absolutely reliable if purchased with the lens as originally 
fitted. Tastes, however, differ with regard to lenses, and one 
customer may perhaps require the removal of an existing lens 
in favour of another which he prefers. This being the case, it 
may very well happen that a standard pattern of hand camera 
remains in stock, fitted with a different lens to that supplied 
by the maker. If this is of the same focal length as that for 


which the focussing scale was graduated, well and good ; if not 
it may mean many spoilt negatives before it dawns on the pu 
chaser that a new scale is required. A very amusing instan 
may be quoted which occurred quite recently. A photograph 
purchasing a popular pattern of focal plane camera, desir 
the removal of the rapid rectilinear lens with which it is usuallh 
sold, and the substitution of a world-renowned anastigmat 
treble the cost. Unluckily it escaped the notice of both vend 
and purchaser that while one lens was of five inches focus : 
other was of six inches, and the consequences, when the came 
came to be used with the unaltered focussing scale, inyoly 
much unjustifiable abuse of the lens maker. 

It will have been noticed that no fault has been found wi 
the actual construction of hand cameras. This is only as 
should be, for if the photographer is willing to pay a reasonab) 
price he will very rarely find anything to complain of in { 
respect, since the manufacture of hand cameras has now reaché 
a pitch of excellence and exactness which reflects the highe 
credit on those concerned. The only difficulties likely to oce 
are, as has been pointed out, rather due to the incorrect ta 


junction of fittings not adapted to each other than to any fla 
or defect of workmanship ; and in nine cases out of ten are avoi 


A. Locxzr, 


THE use of supplementary or additional lenses has become 
fairly common with hand cameras of the fixed focus type, and 
they are extremely useful, as they enable work to be tackled 
which would otherwise be quite beyond the scope of this type 
of camera. There is an equally wide field of usefulness for 
them, also, in conjunction with the ordinary focussing camera, 
and they deserve more attention in this direction than is 
usually paid to them. To many, however, they are practically 
an unknown quantity, and to others the subject seems hedged 
round with difficulties because their action is not fully grasped. 
The subject has also, quite unnecessarily, been complicated 


extremely interesting to the theorist who thinks in logarithms 
and talks in cosines, is in many cases actually unintelligible 
to the man who uses a lens. There is not the slightest need 
for the subject to be complicated by such considerations, 
because the moment it becomes necessary to heed the refine- 
ments of mathematical calculations, a supplementary lens, in 
the sense that we are now using the word, is an impossibility, 
as will be seen later on. 


To Lengthen or Shorten Focus. 

The purpose of a supplementary lens may be either to 
lengthen or shorten the focus of the camera lens, or, to put it 
in another way, a supplementary lens will enable the angle 
included by a lens to be altered at will. To shorten the focus, 
a convex or positive lens ust be used, and to increase the 
focus a concave or negative lens is required ; but as these 
lenses must be chosen with some regard to the camera, it 
would possibly be as well to consider their use first with a 
fixed focus, and secondly with a focussing camera. 


Fixed Focus. 


It is, of course, a well-known fact that with a fixed focus camera 
the nearest point in focus is dependent, ceteris paribus, on the 
stop aperture ; therefore, if we have a lens of a given focus, we 
are absolutely precluded from obtaining a sharp reproduction 
of an object which is nearer to the lens than a given point, 


with mathematical calculations and formule, which, whilst 


SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES. 


which said point is closer to the camera the smaller the ape 
ture used ; but there is a limit to the smallness of the apertun 
even in copying, and still more so in outdoor work. It is 
such cases, therefore, that the supplementary lens is usefw 
because the lens being fixed at its equivalent focus from th 
sensitive plate, it can only give a sharp image of such object 
as emit parallel rays. . In this, then, lies the whole secret 0 
the choice of a supplementary lens with a fixed focus camera: 
It must be of such a focus as to transmit to the camera le 
parallel rays, and as this only occurs when an object is 
the equivalent focus of a lens, it is obvious that focal lengt 
of a supplementary lens that shall give a sharp image of 
near object at a given distance must be equal to that distan 
Thus, if we wish to obtain a sharp image of an object ai 
three feet from a fixed focus camera, we must use a suppl 
mentary lens of 3 ft. focus. 

It will at once be obyious that the only supplementary lens 
that can be used with a fixed focus camera must be positi 
lenses. With a focussing camera, however, it may be desirabl 
not only to occasionally shorten, but also to lengthen thi 
focus, and we then have other methods to consider, but ai 
we have already pointed out, the calculations are extremelj 


simple, and can be computed by the very simple processes 0 
multiplication and division. 


able by a little thought at the time of purchase. 


: 
Calculations. ; 


Of course, to the man with a battery of lenses the prese 
notes are quite superfluous, but there are many who, onl 
possessing, say, two lenses, may on occasions feel the necessi 
of having subsidiary help, and yet be loth to purchase al 
extra lens, which there may be occasion to use practically onlj 
once or twice a year. A special job may arise for which ¢ 
lens of extremely short focus must be used, or, of course, o 
the other hand, one in which a long focus lens is required, and 
in fact, a telephoto lens will be the most satisfactory. Lei 
us first consider, then, the case of a short focus lens being 
required. What we want to know is the focus of a supple 
mentary lens that must be used to produce the required focus, 
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and, using the well-known rule, we obtain the following very 
simple calculation :— 


P actual focus x 
Required focus Bene 


and thence 

9f 

7 = 

Dif 
Sof = 18 

which is the focus of the supplementary lens required. But 

simple as this is, we may put it in another way thus: 


Multiply the required focus by the actual focus, and divide by 
the difference between the same, then we get :— 


Gx 0 = a 
= Ce. 3 
Soe SoS 1G 


When it is required to lengthen the focus we know that 
we must use negative lenses, so all we have to do is to insert 
the minus sign. 

If we have a supplementary lens of known focus, and wish to 
know what focus will result when it is combined with the 
camera lens, we use the old rule of multiplying the foci together 
and dividimg by their sum, so that if, as in the above case, we 
have a camera lens of 9 in. focus and a supplementary lens 
of 18 in. focus, we get:— 

9 x 18 + 9 + 18 = 6 
If the supplementary lens is a negative or concave, we again 
use precisely the same formula, only with the insertion of 
the minus or negative sign, thus :— 
Dox 8h 9) (=e — 16 = pnts 

These calculations are so’simple that they are within the 
capabilities of all, but the formule are not correct. The error 
lies in the fact that we have totally ignored the distance of 


separation ; but as this distance of separation must be measured 
from the nodal points of the supplementary lens and the 
camera lens, and to the average worker these are absolutely 
unknown points, we have totally ignored them. 

For the construction of a makeshift telephoto lens a negative 
lens should be chosen of about half the focus of the camera 
lens, and the distance of separation must always be greater 
than the difference between their foci, but may of course be 
varied considerably outside this limit. 

The Choice of the Supplementary. 

The next point to consider is the position of the supple- 
mentary lens, and putting on one side altogether the theo- 
retically correct position, it may be placed before, behind, or 
between the lenses of a doublet, or in front of or behind a 
single lens. It is really a matter of indifference, though it 
is most convenient to fit them in the lens hood. Far more 
important than this is the form of the lens and its correct 
centring. The best form is the meniscus; next to that the 
plano-convex or concave. We have hitherto suggested that 
these supplementary lenses should be considered merely as 
makeshifts, and if looked upon in this light ordinary spectacle 
lenses may be used, but the working of their surfaces and the 
centring is so inferior that they may seriously impair the 
definition and eyen upset the corrections of the lens with. which 
they are used, but as this may be to some extent cured by 
the use of small stops, it will suffice to draw attention to the 
point, and recommend that if the supplementary lens is to be 
considered as a permanent part of the outfit, then it should be 
adapted by an optician, who will supply an optically worked 
lens. 

The only other point to which we need draw attention is 
the question of alteration of ratio aperture, for if we reduce 
the focal length and k the aperture constant, then the ratio 
aperture must be increased, and as this can be so easily 
calculated it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon it, only point- 
ing out that this applies only to cases in which a focussing 
camera is used, for if a fixed focus be used, then there is no 
alteration of focus, and the ratio aperture is the same. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


Fox-Talbot and Development. 
On February 19, 1841, Fox-Talbot wrote a description of an 
experiment which he had made five months before. The experi- 
ment was the development of a latent image on his sensitive 
paper. The description occurs in a letter to “The Literary 
Gazette,” and was published also in “The Philosophical Maga- 
zine” for 1841, page 90. That Talbot should have waited so 
ong before announcing his result is, of course, explained by 
the fact that he was taking out a patent for this process. This 
he did, as I have already noted, on February 8, and he therefore 
felt at liberty to disclose in part the advances he had made. 
But he did not publish a full description of the process until 
June 10, by which time presumably, the patent had been sealed, 
His letter of February 19 runs as follows :—“ One day last Sep- 
tember I had been trying pieces of sensitive paper prepared in 
different ways in the camera obscura, allowing them to remain 
there only for a short time with the view of finding out which 
‘was the most sensitive. One of these papers was taken out and 
examined by candlelight. There was little or nothing to be 
seen upon it, and I left it lying on a table in a dark room. 
Returning some time after I took up the paper, and was very 
much surprised to see upon it a distinct picture. I was certain 
there was nothing of the kind when I had looked at it before, 
and therefore (magic apart) the only conclusion that could be 
drawn was that the picture had unexpectedly developed itself 


by a spontaneous action. Fortunately, I had recollected the 
particular way in which this sheet of paper had been prepared, 
and was therefore enabled immediately to repeat the experiment. 
The paper, as before, when taken out of the camera, presented 
hardly anything visible; but this time, instead of leaving it, I 
continued to observe it by candlelight, and had soon the satis- 
faction of seeing a picture begin to appear, and all details of 
it came out one after the other. 

Talbot afterwards stated (in “A History and Handbook of 
Photography,” by G. Tissandier) that September 20 and 21, 1840, 
were the days on which he made these observations. 


Sir John Herschel. 


I have already referred to the work of Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
and we shall see later how he originated, independently of 
Talbot, a process which was like Talbot’s in all respects save 
that he fixed his prints in hyposulphite of soda. That process 
he described to the Royal Society about three weeks after Talbot 
read his paper on February 21, 1839 (see below). Herschel con- 
tinued his photographic experiments, and on February 20, 1840, 
communicated to the Royal Society a long paper which he en- 
titled “On the Chemical Action of the Rays of the Solar Spec- 
trum on Preparations of Silver and Other Substances, both 
Metallic and Non-Metallic, and on Some Photographic Pro- 
cesses.” This paper, which appears on page 1 of the “ Philo- 
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sophical Transactions for 1840,” describes more than one method 
which has since come into general use. 
Bleaching with Mercury. 

For example, he examines the bleaching action of a solution 
of mercuric chloride or corrosive sublimate. “ This,” he writes, 
“at once and completely obliterates the picture, reducing it to 
the state of perfectly white paper, on which the nicest examina- 
tion (if the process be perfectly executed) can detect no trace, 
and in which it may be used for any other purpose, as drawing, 
writing, etc., being completely insensible to light. Neverthe- 
less, the picture, though invisible, is only dormant, and may 
be instantly revived over its face by merely brushing it over 
with a solution of a neutral hyposulphite, after which it remains 
as insensible as before to the action of light. And thus it may 
be successively obliterated and revived as often as we please. 
Tt hardly requires mention that the property in question fur- 
nishes a means of painting in mezzotints (i.e., in commencing 
on white paper, and working in the lights), as also a mode of 
secret writing and variety of similar applications.” 

It is easy to see how intensification has evolved from the 
substitution of other blackening reagents for the 
in the aboye method. 


hyposulphite 


Herschel’s Aim at Emulsions in 1840. 

Reading further in this paper, it is curious to note how 
Herschel’s first efforts were directed towards obtaining a liquid 
or emulsion which, “ by a single application, whether by dipping 
or brushing over,” should impart sensitiveness to his paper. Had 
he been experimenting with silver chloride instead of with the 
nitrate, photography might have leapt at one bound to the posi- 
tion which it reached in the eighties by slow and tortuous evolu- 
tion. Writes Herschel : “ The presence of organic matter having 
been considered by some late chemists an essential con‘lition 
for the blackening of the nitrate of silver, I was induced to try, 
in the first instance, a variety of mixtures of such organic 
soluble compounds as would not precipitate that salt.” But he 
met with no success in these researches although he went the 
length—I say “length,” for obvious reasons—of extracting alka- 


line urates for the experiments from a boa constrictor in his pos- 
Session ! 


Spectrum Sencit veness. 

The chief subject of this paper, however, is the action of the 
spectrum on sensitive compounds, and its absorption by liquids. 
Though we date the era of modern orthochromatism from Vogel 
in 1873, it is well to remind ourselves that Herschel used the 
spectrum, as a means of photographic investigation, in these 
very earliest days, and that the modification of the sensitive 
surface to render it impressive of rays of different refrangibility 
was one of the facts which he evidently kept clearly before him. 

Photogenic Drawings—The First Published Process 

of Permanent Photography. 

When Talbot read his paper of January 31 to the Royal Society 
(“The Week in History, January 27), he dwelt in eloquent terms 
upon the power and wonder of his process, how it outstripped 
the artist’s pencil in speed, and was correct to a hair’s-breadth 
in its delineations, but of the process itself he said nothing at 
all. His second paper of February 21 was entirely technical, 
and is important as describing the first published process for 
obtaining a permanent photographic print. The original in 
Talbot’s handwriting and scored with the marks of some editorial 
pen, is still preserved in the archives of the Royal Society. 

The communication explains how to prepare the paper and 
how to fix the images. © For the first, Talbot dips a good 
writing paper into a weak solution of common salt, wiping it 
dry, he applies silver nitrate solution to one surface, and dries 
the paper by the fire. He finds that if the salt solution exceeds 
a certain strength, the sensitiveness of the paper suffers. He 
finds also that after a week or two the sensitiveness of the paper 
is greatly reduced, but can be restored by application of the 


silver nitrate. In other words, he finds the need of excess of 

silver nitrate, but does not attribute sensitiveness to that fact 

alone, but rather, as was shown last week, to its effect in pro- 

ducing a “ perfect chloride.” 
The First Fixing Process, 

He tried solvents of silver chloride as fixing agents, 
met with no success, no doubt because 
also dissolved to a large extent in his fixing bath. Then he 
turns to a curious process. He uses iodide of potassium or 
chloride of sodium so as to produce an iodide or chloride o 
which is unalterable in light. He exhibits a copy of lace fixed 
by iodide five years before. “ But my usual method of fixing,” 
he proceeds, “is different from this, and somewhat simpler, or, 
at least, requiring less nicety. It consists in immersing the 
picture in a strong solution of common salt, and then wiping 
off the superfluous moisture and drying it. It is sufficien ly sin- 
gular that the same substance which is so useful in giving sen- 
sibility to the paper should also be capable under other circum- 
stances of destroying it, but such is, nevertheless, the fact. 

“Now, if the picture which has been washed and dried is placed 
in the sun, the white parts colour themselves of a pale lilac tint, 
after which they become insensible. Numerous experiments 
have shown to me that the depth of this lilac tint varies according 
to the quantity of salt used, relatively to the quantity of silver, 
By properly adjusting these, the images may, if desired, be re- 
tained of an absolute whiteness. I find that I have omitted to 
mention that those preserved by iodine are always of a very pale 
primrose colour, which has the extraordinary and very remark- 
able property of turning to a full gaudy yellow whenever it is 


exposed to the heat of a fire, and recovering the former colour 
again when it is cold.” 


ut he 
he darkened chloride 


silver 


Hisroricus. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Zine for the Enameline Process. 

Iv regard to Mr. Pigg’s note last week on the perishing of 
zine under heat, it will be noted that he does not venture on 
any explanation. The phenomenon has been ascribed to the 
fact that zinc expands on heating, but on cooling does not 
assume its original size. This would account for the more open 
structure shown in the photo-micrograph of the heated zinc. 
But the fact that zine “perishes” at a high temperature is 
no reason why anyone should discard it for half-tone work, 
as the enameline process can be worked with it perfectly, pro- 
vided certain precautions are taken. 

The first is, a thin glue solution containing chromic acid; 
the second is, to use a hardening bath for the resist before 
burning in; and the third is, to burn in only very lightly, so that 
the enamel is only burned to a light straw colour. Under these 
circumstances we have known zinc to be etched, fine-etched, and 
then to stand an edition of 200,000 without in the least dis- 
turbing the enamel. A good enamel solution consists of :— 


Fish glue sais S14 ee 10 oz. 
Water 4 tee Bie se ane 3C oz. 
Ammonium bichromate 250z, 
Chromic acid toz. 


Ammonia (.880) ... a, , 402. q 
The chromic acid must be dissolved in some of the water and 
added drop by drop while stirring after the glue, water, and 


bichromate have been well mixed; finally the ammonia is 
added. The hardening bath consists of :— 


Water 


re Src eon 50 oz. 
Methylated spivit di 5 oz. 
Ammonium bichromate oo at 3 02. 


Chromic acid eee 402. 


The plate, after development, dyeing, and well washing, is laid 
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in this for from one to five minutes. It is best to “spot” 
plates that are to be lightly burned in, before burning in, as 
afterwards it is difficult to see any minute defects. After 
etching, plates can be easily painted out for fine-etching if 
magnesium carbonate is first rubbed in. 


Process in India. 

Major-General Waterhouse delivered a lecture at the Bolt Court 
School of Photo-Engravying and Lithography, Fleet Street, E.C., on 
the 9th inst., in which he dealt with the precautions and difficulties 
involved in the reproduction work directed by him for many years 
in the office of the Surveyor-General of India. 


Europe in 1897 there 


Since his return to 
have been changes in the methods adopted by 
the Government Process Staff, but parts of the paper which we are 
enabled to quote should prove of service to photo-engrayers and others 
who may take positions in the Hast. 


Wet Collodion 
“The negatives for 


in Hot Climates. 

photo-zincography,” said General Waterhouse, 
“have always been taken by the wet collodion process. Though 
slow, and presenting a good many inconveniences in working, it is 
more reliable, much cheaper to work on the large scale, and at the 
same time gives better and clearer results than gelatine plates. Most 
of the plates are only used once for printing the transfers, then cleaned 
off and the glasses used again. 


Thus dry plates become very 
wasteful in comparison when used in large numbers. For special 
work, chiefly half-tone of small size for heliogravure, dry plates are 
used with advantage. 

“In a hot country like India there is a good deal of difficulty in 
working wet plates. For a great part of the year in Calcutta the 
temperature in the glass-house would probably be over 100 deg. F., 
in the day time even up to about 118 deg. F., and not much less 
in the dark rooms, so that many special precautions have to be taken. 
In the first place the silver bath should not be too strong ; the standar¢ 
strength was about 7 per cent., or 35 grains per ounce, and the bath 
must be kept sufficiently acid with nitric acid, to prevent fog, without 
thinning the image too much. We always used it in flat trays, but 
care must be taken not to allow the bath to become over rich in iodine, 
which it readily does if not kept up to strength, Baths also require 
pretty frequent sunning. 

“The collodion used was made up in the office, from a mixture o 
pyroxyline and Schering’s celloidine, iodised with the iodides o 
cadmium and ammonium, with some bromide of cadmium and a little 
fodine, and it contained a considerable proportion of alcohol, which 
was necessary in coating large plates; usually equal parts ether and 
alcohol were used for the mixed collodion and iodised. 


“In hot weather the plates were very liable to dry during exposure, 
and it was necessary to pack them well with wet blotting paper while 
in the dark slides. 

“The ordinary iron-developer was used with a large proportion of 
alcohol and acetic acid, to ensure the ready flow of the solution over 
the plate. The developer contained about 5 per cent. of ferrous 
Sulphate, and 23 per cent. each of alcohol and glacial acetic acid. 
The development was not carried too far, and if the lines appeared 
at all veiled a solution of iodine in iodide of potassium was applied 
and quickly washed off again. The plates were then fixed. 
the plates were not varnished, but to 
coated with a solution of gelatine about 4 per cent.” 


As a rule 
prevent peeling they were 


Direct Photo-zincography without a Camera. 

For the reproduction of line drawings, maps, etc., it was usual at 
one time to employ the transfer process of photo-zincography, but in 
‘consequence of the coarseness of the lines, from spreading in transfer, 
a direct process was employed, the details of which were given by 
Major-General Waterhouse as follows:—“The plate is coated with 
a mixture of fish-glue, gelatine, and bichromate of ammonium, ex- 


posed under a tracing, and then washed carefully to remove the 
soluble glue from the lines. When fully developed 
sharp and distinct in clear zinc. Before development 


he lines appear 
the plate may 
be stained with an aniline dye like a process block, to render the 
progress of development clearer. The plate is then inked up with 
a hard resinous ink thinned with turpentine, and applied either with 
The hardened 


by the immersion of the plate in 


a roller or by rubbing over the plate with a pad. 
glue on the ground is then removed 
a bath of very weak hydrochloric acid, which softens the glue without 
attacking the zinc, and enables it to be removed from the ground 


by rubbing with a piece of flannel. The last traces of glue are removed 


by rubbing the plate with carbonate of magnesia moistened with 


water. The plate is then dried, cleaned, touched up, if necessary, 
and can then be etched with nutgalls and gum as usual, and printed 
from. The process has many advantages in increased sharpness and 
freedom from distortion as well as in cheapness compared with camera 
work, but it requires special drawings.” 
Some notes by General Waterhouse on the climatic conditions of 
India as affecting photographic work and workers must stand over 


until next week. 
Half-tones in Lithography. 
o lithography a;patent (No. 10,855, 1904) 


Sears, Berhampore, Wellington, N 


In application of half-tones 


has been granted to F. W. ew 


Zealand, for the process which is described in detail in the specifica- 
tion, but is sufficiently evident from the two claims:—(1) In the 


manufacture of half-tone engravings for lithography and other 
printing, the use of a half-tone positive with pure high lights produced 
by photographing through a screen the negative obtained by photo- 
graphing the matter. (2) The improved process for making half- 
tone engravings for use in lithography and other printing, such pro- 
cess consisting in first photographing the desired matter, then photo- 
graphing the negative thus obtained through a screen so as to pro- 
duce a half-tone positive with pure high lights, and then printing from 
such positive (if for an intaglio) onto a metal plate or stone in the 
usual manner, or from such positive obtaining a contact negative and 
then printing from such negative on to zine or aluminium sheets or 
stone. 

It is difficult to see where the novelty comes in, since it is the 
common practice, in making intaglio half-tones to work from an 
ordinary negative and make a screen positive, this has been done 
probably for the past ten years, and is, if we mistake not, the subject 
of an old patent of Mr. Max Levy, and a recent one of Mr. Cameron 
Swan. And if it is correct, as Mr. Newton stated in an article 
published in the Bririsn Journat or PHorograpny of January 20th, 
viz., that the using of screen positives to make half-tone negatives 
from has been in use since 1903 in London, there does not seem much 
novelty in the second part of the claim. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 
Application for Patent. 
Marricres.—No. 2,238. “Process for the manufacture of matrices 
for the galvano-plastic reproduction of printing blocks.’? Gustav 
Fischer, 6, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


Sir Jown Cass Technical Institute—On Tuesday last the fourth 
of a series of popular lectures was given at this institute by Dr. 
Charles A. Kohn, the principal, on the “ Chemistry of Photography.” 
Dealing more especially with the chemistry of the photographic film, 
the lecturer traced the gradual development of photography from 
the daguerreotype to the artistic productions of the present day. The 
composition of the film of the modern dry plate was carefully ex- 
plained by means of numerous experiments, which included the actual 
making of a dry plate. 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The New President, 
Masor-GuNeRat Warernovuse, who was elected on Tuesday last to 
the Presidency of the Royal Photographic Society, has been occupied 
with practical and scientific photography for practically the whole 
of his life. In the years 1861 to 1862, when an officer of the Bengal 
Artillery, he was deputed to photograph the native tribes in Central 
India, and, in 1866 was transferred to the Bengal Staff Corps, on 
appointment to the charge of the photographic operations in the 
office of the Surveyor-General of India, a position which he occupied 
until 1897. During this period many improvements and mnoyations 
in reproduction processes were worked out under his direction. 
Photo-zincography, photo-collotype, and photographic engraving were 
the processes which chiefly benefited by these investigations, which 


Photograph by) 
MAJor-GENERAL J. WATERHOUSE 


Elected President of the Royal Photographic Society, 
February 14th, 1905. 


[Zambra, 


led also to the waxed-sand method of heliogravure. In 1871 he was 
deputed under Colonel (now Lieut.-General) J. F. Tennant, R.E., 
C.LE., to assist in photographing the total eclipse of December 11, 
at Dodabetta, in the Nilgherry Hills, and again, in 1874, to take 
charge of the photographic observations of the transtt of Venus 
(December 8), at Roorkee. In 1875, he had charge of the Indian 
expedition to observe the total solar eclipse of April 6, at Camorta, 
in the Nicobar Islands, on which occasion his attention was first 
turned to the action of colour-sensitisers by Dr. Vogel. 

General Waterhouse was the first, in 1875, to experiment with 
eosine as a colour sensitiser, and to publish its action on the sensitive- 
ness to yellow of silver haloid salts. This observation was followed 
by a long series of researches on colour sensitisers for gelatine plates 


for which he was awarded the Progress Medal of the Royal Photo. 
graphic Society in 1890. In the same year he investigated the 
reversing action of thiocarbamides in an alkaline developer, and 
pointed out its possible applications in photo-engraving. Since his 
return to Europe, in 1897, General Waterhouse has investigated the 
sensitiveness to light of silver and other metals, and has published. 


a number of researches into the early history of the camera obscura, — 


the tele-photo lens, and the photo-sensitiveness of silver salts,, 

besides many other contributions to the “ Photographic Journal.” 
During the years 1898-1900 he acted as Honorary Secretary of the 

Royal Photographic Society, and his election to the Presidency is a. 


fitting recognition of services which have been ungrudgingly ren- 
dered to the Society on all occasions. 9 


+ 


Exhibition. 


eG 


THe Photographic Society of India held recently a “salon” at its: 
club rooms in Calcutta, and, if we may believe a newspaper report, 
the collection inciudes specimens of photography in. bromide, platino- 
type carbon, and “‘gum-bicarbonate” processes. The Society has 
our sympathies in the manner of its reporting in the lay Press, where 
it is also stated that one “photo stands out as one of the most 
unique in the whole collection.” But the exhibition appears to have 
brought together a miscellaneous collection of photagraphs of con- 
siderable interest. Professional work was represented chiefly by 
Messrs. Johnston and Hoffmann, who obtained a gold medal for their 
“Interior of the Zenana Jasmine Tower, Agra,” and a silver medal 
for a portrait of Mrs. Lucia King as Lady Macbeth. Messrs. Herzog 
and Higgins were awarded a silyer medal for a picture entitled 
“Delhi Durbar.” There were altogether thirty-seven exhibitors who 
sent in about 172 subjects, which were divided into seven classes. 
In the first class for a collection of photog~aphs, the Society’s gold 
medal was awarded to Mr. George Wilson for his set of four pictures 
in Bartolozzi-red carbon prints representing studies of children. The 
silver medal fell to Mr. F. M. Muriel for his studies in trees on 
platinotype. 


The process used in these photographs were singularly 
adapted to the subjects. In Class 2, for portraits, Mrs. Seaton was 
awarded the silver medal for a child study entitled “First Steps.” 
This was a charming little subject and admirably composed. ‘The 
bronze medal fell to Dr. Pearse for a portrait. This was a very 
characteristic study and showed careful work. In the third class, 
landscapes, marine, and architectural subjects, the gold medal was 
awarded to Kumar, Raja of Bobbili, for a marine study in bromide. 
One interesting exhibit was an enlargement of a “Panorama of 
Uhassa,” by Messrs. Johnston and Hoffmann, from a negative by 
Mr. Claude White. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


February 15-March 15. International Exhibition Artistic Photo- 
graphs, Vienna. Hon. “Secretary, Dr. Reiniger, Camera Club. 
Largerplatz No, 3, Vienna III, 3. 

February 16-18.—Norwich and District Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, E. Peake, Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. 


February 21-March 7.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Asso-~ 


ciation. 
Glasgow. 

February 24-March 4.—Northampton Photographic Society. En- 
tries close February 14; for pictures, February 17, Hon. Secretary, 
Hh. J. Felce, 83, Adam’s Avenue, Northampton. 

February 25-March 4. — Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congress 
Street, Birmingham. ; 

February 25-March 11.—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 11; for pictures, February 15. Hon. Secre- 
tary, J. 8. McCulloch, 3a, North Saint David Street,. Edinburgh. 


Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 23, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
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March 4-11. — South Loadon Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.H. 

March 14-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 16-30.—International Photographic Exhibition, Earl’s Court. 
The Organising Managers, 119-125, Finsbury Pavement, London, H.C. 


March 20-25.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 
March 27-April 1.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic 


Society. _ Entries close on March 20, 1905. Secretary, R. Warden 
Harvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 

March 30-April 3.—Chiswick Camera Club. H. Gentry, 39, Fairfax 
Road, Chiswick. 


April.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
Fontane Marose 18, Genoa. 

‘April 3-15.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secre- 
tary, R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. Direc- 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 32, Berlin, W. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture 
Postcards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétaire 


Général du Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

May 10 to June 19.—Salon of the Photo Club de Paris. Entries 
close March 1, and pictures must arrive by April 10. Secretary, 
Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

June.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Ea Gs 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


eS 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


March 31.—Ilford. £750 in cash 
Ilford plates. Ilford, Limited, Hford, E. 

September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak pro- 
ducts. Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Patent Dews. 


a gee 

Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between January 
30 and February 4, 1905 :— 
Corour PHorocrarHy.—No. 1,906. 

paring colour-sensitive plates or films for a process of colour 
W. N. Lascelles Davidson, 55, Chancery Lane, 


Secretary, 


prizes for negatives on 


“Improvements relating to pre- 


photography.” 
London. 
Varour Lamps.—No. 2,004. “Improvements in electric vapour 
lamps or enclosed arc lamps.” Charles Orme Bastian and George 
Calvert, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London. 
Drvyiwe Puatus or Firms.—No. 2,082. ‘“ Improvements in apparatus 
for drying photographic plates or films.” A. J. Chapman, 107, 
Mansfield Street, Kingsland Road, London. 
Wasuine anp Dryine Prates, nrc.—No. 2,083. 
apparatus for washing and drying photographic plates or films.” 
J. Hazell and A. J. Chapman, 107, Mansfield Street, London. 
Cameras.—No. 2,093. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
W. J. Lancaster, 24, Temple Row, Birmingham. 
Macazinr Honprrs.—No. 2,120. “Improvements in magazine 
holders for photographic plates and films.” J. F. Spong, 18, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


“Tmproyements in 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

These specifications are obtainable, price 8d, each, post free, from the 
eee Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
Grratryn.—No. 1,477, 1904. 
bones, the use of oxidising salts is claimed as an improvement in 
the maceration of the bones and in the after clarification and 
Permanganates and peroxides 
Otto Schneider, 44, Burg- 


“Tn making gelatine and glue from 


bleaching of the gelatine liquor. 

are among the substances used.” 

schmietstrasse, Niirnberg, Germany. 
Frasx Powpurs.—No. 27,267, 1904. 


“For smokeless and non- 


explosive flash powders, an alum or sulphate of copper is the novel 
ingredient patented in conjunction with the metals, magnesium, 
or aluminium. 
carbonates of alkaline earth metals, or with glass powder to pro- 
Typical formule are :— 


These flash powders are mixed with oxides or 


duce a slow-burning ‘time’ powder. 

1. Flash powder.—Magnesium, 10 parts (or magnesium, 2 parts; 

aluminium, 2 parts); chrome alum, 10 parts. For ‘time’ powder. 
—Magnesium, 100 parts (or magnesium, 80 parts; aluminium, 
20 parts); chrome alum or copper sulphate, 100 parts; lime oxide, 
carbonate, or glass, 20 parts.” W. P. Thompson and Co., 
322, High Holborn, W.C.; for Dr. G. Krebs, Offenbach-on-Main,; 
Germany. 

Frasa Powprrs.—No. 27,268, 1904. 
non-explosive smokeless powder mixtures of metallic aluminium 


“For the manufacture of a 


or magnesium (or both) are made with silicic acid, boric acid, 
nitrates of alkali, and alkali earth metals; with amorphous phos- 
phorous or silicia for quicker combustion, and with carbonates 
of alkali or alkaline earths, silicic acid, etc., for slower combus- 
tion. By the additiens of oxides and carbonates of the alkalies 
or alkaline earths respectively, the amorphous phosphorus and the 
nitrates may be prevented from burning with the evolution of a 
large quantity of smoke which contains phosphorus acid and phos- 
phoretted hydrogen, which are injurious to health; this fact -has 
in American Patent No. 528,515. The addition 
of suitable oxides of carbonates prevents the development of 
It may be mentioned that silicic 


been mentione 


smoke and of noxious fumes. 
acid and boric acid are used in flashlight powders, as, for in- 


stance, in the powder patented in Germany under No. 101,528. 

but this powder contains neither amorphous phosphorus nor 

nitrates, and therefore the silicic acid and boric acid serve a quite 

different purpose. Typical powders.—l. Flash: Magnesium, 100 
parts (or half of which may be replaced by aluminium); alkaline 
nitrate, 200 parts; amorphous phosphorus, 5 parts; magnesium 
silicate, or carbonate, glass powder, or the like, 5 parts. The 
lights may be coloured by additions of certain. salts.” W. P. 
Thompson and Co., 422, High Holborn, London, W.C., for Dr. 
G. Krebs, Offenbach-on-Main, Germany. 

Fras Powprrs.—No. 27,465, 1904. “For the 
powders which are non-explosiye and produce very little smoke 


manufacture of 


protection is claimed for mixtures of magnesium or aluminium, 
with compounds of the heavy metals, which can act as carriers of 
oxygen. Suitable compounds for this purpose are oxides, car- 
bonates, and sulphates of iron, lead, and copper, alone or in 
combination. A typical formula is :—Magnesium, 100 parts; alu- 
minium, 50 parts; oxide of iron, 30 parts; copper carbonate, 20 
parts; magnesium sulphate, 5 parts.” Hans Liikkte, Paul Arndt, 
and Ernest Leopold Loiwengard, 8, Zollstrasse, Wandsbek, 
Germany. 
eee 
Mr. Vicror Taynor, hon. secretary of the Photographic and Pic- 
orial Survey and Record of Essex, writes to say that the photo- 
graphic and pictoria 


Essex Field Club. 
ber 24 he was asked to take the matter in hand, and the necessary 


survey of the county has been begun by the 
At a meeting called for the purpose on Novem- 


rules and by-laws having been agreed to, the whole thing has now 
een in working order for a fortnight past. The officials will be 
nappy to receive contributions to the funds of the survey and also 
Lord Rayleigh 
has given his patronage to the work, Mr. F. W. Rudler (president 
of the Essex Field Club) is the president, and Mr. W. C. Waller, of 
The secretary states that he will be glad to 


photographs and prints for the permanent collection. 


Loughton, treasurer. 
correspond with societies of kindred nature, archeological societies, 


and photographic societies, and with anyone willing to give assist- 
ance in the work of the survey. 
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Feculose, a New Mountant. Made by W. Wotherspoon, Glenfield 
Starch Works, Paisley. 

It is conceivable that there are many photographers who will 
question the need of new They have used starch as 
long as they can remember, and they have found starch good enough 


for them. 


mountants. 
We ourselves have often insisted on the desirability 
of starch as an adhesive, its chemical and photographic purity, the 
ready preparation of the paste in a perfectly sweet condition, and 
the tenacity with which it holds the mounted print. Bu 
therefore contend that it satisfies every requirement of 


we do not 
the photo- 
sion papers 
are so largely in use, and now that the glossy print equally with 
the heavy toned paper are inc 


grapher. Autres temps, autres meurs, and now that emu 


uded in the output of many photo- 
graphers, it is discovered that there are qualities of s 
which are undesirable, notably its penetration of the pay 
tendency to cockle thin mounts. 
seems to find endless 
mountant. 


arch paste 
er and its 
Moreover, the amateur worker 
difficulties in the proper making of the 
For these reasons there is much 
the various other adhesives which have been placed in photographers’ 
hands within recent years. The latest of them is Feculose, a fine, 
white dry powder, which apparently can be kept unchanged for any 
time under proper conditions. On testing it for acidity, we find 
it to be perfectly neutral, in which condition the prepared ‘paste 
can be kept by addition of a little preservative. 
ence is to make fresh each day, but if an an 
we should advise thymol in the proportion of 
weight of the paste. The paste is made as 
is thoroughly mixed with four or five times 
and heated for ten minutes, preferably in t 
of a double vessel of the “ porringer ” type, wil 


0 be said in favour of 


Our own prefer- 
iseptic is to be added 
about 2 grains per oz. 
follows :—The powder 
its weight of water, 
he inner compartment 
h water boiling in the 
outer vessel. If made in an ordinary saucepan, it is allowed to 
simmer for fifteen minutes without coming actually to the boil. 

The mountant which results is a thin, glutinous medium of great 
tenacity, which is applied with the greatest ease, and excellently 
suits, so far as we can discover, the varied prints which the photo- 
grapher is called upon to handle. Prices and samples of Feculose are 
obtainable from the makers at Paisley, or from the London house, 
19, Laurence Pountney Lane, B.C. 


A Combined Plate Rack and Print Dryer. Sold by John J. Griffin 
and Sons, Limited, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C. 

A system of three bars hinged to a support, which is screwed to 


the wall is all the mechanism of this useful piece of apparatus. Each 
bar is fitted with brass clips by which the prints, twenty-four in all, 
are attached, whilst the topmost bar is slotted in places for the 
reception of negatives. The rack costs 3s. 
A New Studio Camera, made by the Camera Construction Co., Eagle 
Works, Durham Grove, Hackney, London, N.E. 

We have recently inspected a camera, the makers of which aim at 

meeting the wants of a photographer who cannot afford a high price, 


{ 
but must nevertheless haye an instrument with which he can do all 
ordinary work, and which is capable of withstanding wear and tear, 
In designing a camera on these lines the Camera Construction Co. have 
adopted a very solid construction; the instrument is for the studio 
only. The whole of the woodwork is mahogany, and the brass fittings 


are of the ample dimensions which ensure convenient handling. ‘The 


by 


novel feature of the camera is the repeating back, which is 94 


9 inches, and accommodates two half plates, a whole plate, or smaller 
sizes. It permits the duplicating or triplicating exposures on one or 
more plates, and is set for this purpose beforehand so that the operator 
has only to push the slide forward, and has no need to withdraw his 
attention from the sitter. The camera has double swing back, rising 
front, loose lens panel, and a total extension of 30 inches, Its price 
in the 94 by 9 size is £6 10s. 
ee ee 

In is proposed to form a photographic society in connection with 
the Willesden Polytechnic, Priory Park Road, Kilburn. A prelimi- 
nary meeting was held at the Polytechnic on Monday last. 

THE catalogue of Mr. William Hume, 1, Lothian Street, Edinburgh, — 
reaches us in its latest edition, and it need scarcely be said that its 
thirty-two pages are occupied with specifications and illustrations 
of enlargers and accessories in great variety, Mr. Hume will send 
the list free, and it is certainly one which anyone contemplating an 
enlarging outfit, great or small, will be well advised to procure. 

A Menacep National Beauty Spot.—It is an ancient tradition 
at Bristol that native-born citizens always sleep with one eye open. 
But they must have assuredly shut both eyes and their minds as 
well to allow the beautiful Avon valley to be vandalised by hideous 
quarrying for road-making materials. A local correspondent of 
the “Globe” says that this ruthless work is now being carried on 
at express speed, and neither the Corporation nor the Board of 
Trade shows the least disposition to save one of the finest beauty- 
spots in the whole kingdom from becoming a ghastly eyesore. It 
is just as if Richmond were to have remained passive when the 
glorious view from the terrace was threatened by building operations 
on the other side of the river. But. the desecration is much less _ 
pardonable at the Avon than that would be. There are lofty cliffs 
on both sides, those on the right bank being bare and almost perpei- 
dicular, while on the left Leigh Woods clothe the slopes from ridge 
to foot. There is no prettier bit of sylvan scenery in England, and, 
viewed froin Clifton Downs across the river, is picturesque charm is 
surpassing. This, then, is the lovely spot marked down by the civic 
Huns and Goths for the quarryman’s dynamite performances. It is 
not even that the quarrying must needs be carried out on the face 
of the wooded cliffs; the ugly scooping could be done on the reverse 
side, and so be imper2eptible from the Opposite point of view. 
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D)cetings Of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Feb. Name of Society. | Subject. 


] 
Heence ca < 

| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution eae eere 

.| Aberdeen Photo. Association . | RR re Buildings. Mr. 


7...) Watford, Photographic Society | W a eae of Time Development. 


(The Cathedral of Winchester. Mr. 
\_ $8. G. Kimber. 

Lantern Slide Competition. 

Marine Photography. Wie, Se die 


tory Photography. Mr. 


Hastings Camera Club .,.,,. 

Southampton Camera Club 

South London Photo. Society... Mortimer, 

Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. ...) | Exhibition, Reception of Pictures. 

Royal Photographic Society ... | Neuter mipee y Minster. Mr. E. We 

Glasgow. Southern Ph. Acs nad esas (os UO Fourth Annual Open 
Magnesium and 

21..... ......| Nelson Photographic Society ...)) 97 y. 

L Whitaker. 

Wanderings Over the West Riding. 
Mr. Holmes. 

Enlarginu, Discussion opened by Mr. 
J. G. Wright. 

A Large Aperture. Mr. F. E. Wardall. 

Bromide Work. Mr. J. H. Avery. 

Annual General Meeting. 

|f The Cathedral of Wunchester, Mr, 

\ S. G. Kimber. 

)A_ Visit to the United States. Mr. 


Candlelight Photo- 
Demonstrated. Mr. F, 


21..........., Rodley and Dis. Photo. Soc. 


== 


1.......+...| Brentford Photo. Society ....... 


Birmingham Photo. Society ... 
Thornton Heath Photo. Society 
Blairgowrie and Dis. Ph. Assn. 


Hove Camera Club ..........64. Ber) 


22. HyertonCamera\ Clube )_W.S. Johnson. 
- . be { Lantern Shide Making. Mr. E. 
DP ...........] Windsor Camera Club.,..,........ | Oetzmann, . 
f Photomicrography of Starches, De- 
22.. G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution i Hn eae Mr. J. H. B. Jenkins, 


ff Thiough Normandy and Brittany, A 
...| Cricklewood Photo, S: ciety...... series of Slides lent by Messrs. T. 
id L Cook & Sons, Ltd. 

A Paper by Mr. P. R. Salmon, F.R.P.S, 

(The Elemen of Pictorial Photo- 

\ graphy. Mr. H. Snowuen Ward, 

J Gum-Bichromate. Demonstrated. Mr. 

{Thomas Heaps. 

Rugby Photographic Society ..,| ) Photo Lithography. Mr. B. B. Dickin- 
i i 7 son, M.A) 

Optical Society............. a 


. Annual Meeting. 
.| Southport Scientific Societies. 


.| Photographie Club 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Spe. 
Hull Photographic Socie-y . 


{ British Sea Songs. Illustrated. Mr. 
| \ _E. Rimbaule Dibdin, 
BE sieves Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.) { The ager Arran to Hilbre. Dr. 
3 Rome and the Recent Discoveries in 
BBoeessssosses] Camera C1UD  sessescessescsnsssensees { the Forum, Mr. W. A. Casson, 
i i i rn Slit bi lucti 
2B... Leigh Photographic Society IED s BE RBCS) by Reduction. 
“ant | f Orthachromatic Photography. Mr. 
Briss. London and Prov. Photo. Ato) { A.J. Bull. 
83.......:.| L.C.C. Sch, of Ph.-Engraving ...|{ #0 Paver is Made. Mr. R. W. 


\- Sindali, F.C.S. 

s Luntern Lecture on Pompei Mr. C. H. 

_ Davis. 
Exhibition. 


Richmond Camera Club,. 
Bowes Pk, and Dis. Ph. Soe. ...| 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Tuer annual general meeting was held on Tuesday last, the 14th inst., 
Major-General J. Waterhouse in the chair. The report of the 
Council for the year 1904 was taken as read. This and the balance 
sheet for the year had been in the hands of members for some days, 
and the discussion which followed had for its subject the items in 
these documents. It is stated in the report that the scientific photo- 
graphs collected by the society for exhibition at St. Louis will be 
exhibited at Russell Square on their return from America. The 
Membership has increased by 21 during the year, a figure which in- 
cludes 84 enrolments and 57 resignations. 
148 societies within its ranks. 


The affiliation now numbers 
In regard to finance the cost of the 
exhibition was £37 less than in previous years, but there was a 
total falling off in the receipts of £133, made up of £50 admission, 
£37 advertisements, and £46 space charges. 
bition was £35. The society has been at increased office charges 
of £55, and the cost of the “Journal’’ has been £65 more than in 
the previous year. 


The profit on the exhi- 


Two house exhibitions have been held by M. 
Robert Demachy and Mrs. G. A. Barton respectively. 
has grown considerably, and the new catalogue is promised for the 


The library 


end of March. The research laboratory, advocated by Sir Wm. 


Abney, has received financial support to the amount of £133 19s. 6d., 
but the Council appeal to the members for the further help which is 
necessary to establish the scheme. 

Considerable discussion, formal and informal, of the report took 
place, chiefly in reference to finances, the annual exhibition, and the 
withdrawal of medals from the pictorial section. A number of sug- 
gestions and recommendations were put forward, but the whole 
proceedings were somewhat desultory in character, and as they dealt 
hiefly with the internal working of the Society no useful purpose 
would be served in reporting them. Some sharp criticism was indulged 
in by some members of the action of the late Council in peremptorily 
withdrawing the medals from the annual exhibition, bu 


° 


the feeling 
appeared to be more against the way in which the step had been 
taken than against the action itself. 
The New Officers. 
The scrutineers of the ballot reported the election of the following 
officers : — 


President, Major-General J. Waterhouse, I.A.; vice-presidents, 
Sir W. de W. Abney, K.C.B., F.R.S., the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Crawford, K.T., F.R.S., J. C. 8. Mummery, Sir J. W. 
Swan, M.A., F.R.S. 

Treasurer, John Sterry. 

Ordinary of the Council: A. W. W. Bartlett, 
H. W. Bennett, P. H. Emerson, B.A., Douglas English, B.A., 
T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., Sir W. J. Herschel, J. A. 
Hodges, F. Hollyer, F. Ince, Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson, M.A., 
M.D., Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., Furley Lewis, Ernest 
Marriage, C. H. Oakden, E. Sanger Shepherd, C. W. Somerville, 
John Spiller, F.1.C., F.C.S., W. Thomas, H. Snowden Ward, B. Gay 
Wilkinson. 

Judges—Technical and Scientific Section: T. Bolas, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Douglas English, B.A., T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., Chapman Jones, 
F.LC., F.C.8., E. Sanger Shepherd, E. J. Wall, Major-General J. 
Waterhouse, I.A. 

A portrait of Major-General Waterhouse, with some notes on his 
contributions to photography, appears on another page, 


members 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A merrrine of the General Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, 
W., on Friday, February 10, 1905. Present: Messrs. Alfred Ellis, 
Wm. Grove, Martin Jacolette, H. C. Elliott, S. H. Fry, H. Edmonds 
Hull, A. Mackie, Lang Sims, R. Fellows Willson, Wm. Gill (Col- 
chester), P. Lankester (Tunbridge Wells), and H. C. Spink (Brighton). 
Mr. Alfred Ellis in the chair. 

The assistant secretary intimated that in accordance with the 
decision of the last meeting an arrangement had been made with THE 
British JouRNAL or PHoroGRaPHy to insert notices of the assistants’ 
certificates scheme at the heading of the Situations Vacant and 
Wanted columns of that paper. He reported that the parties to 
the arbitration case decided at the last meeting had expressed their 
satisfaction with the result, and that the case had been settled in 
accordance with the finding. 


He also reported a similar case between 
a member and a firm of postcard printers, which had been settled 
by correspondence. 


In both the above cases, which were between 
members on the one side and non-members on the other, the non- 
members had since joined the Association. 

A letter was read from a member complaining that a neighbour- 
ing photographer whose name did not appear in this year’s “ Hand- 
book” advertised himself as a member of the P.P.A. The Hon. 
Secretary was instructed in the subject. 

A letter was read from Mr. Warrington, hon. secretary of the 
Liverpool branch, referring to a recent severe illness. 


The hon secre- 
tary was instructed to express the Committee’s sympathy and good 
wishes. 
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A rather complicated matter respecting the price-cutting of bromide 
postcards, in which a charge against a member of. the Committee 
had been made was successfully refuted, was discussed and dealt 
with. A point of considerable importance to photographers was in- 
volved, but it was deemed advisable not to publish the particulars. 

It was reported that up to date forty-eight replies only had been 
received to the inquiry made of the members as to their views cn 
the subject of a Benevolent Fund. Twenty members disapproved, 
and twenty-eight approved, promising subscriptions in the aggre- 
gate to the amount of £19 6s. 6d. annually, It was agreed to deal 
with the matter finally at the next Committee meeting. 

A long discussion took place upon the proposal of Mr. §. H. Fry 
at the annual general meeting that provision should be made in the 
constitution of the Association for the admission of assistants who 
held certificates to Associate membership, or to some similar position 
with regard to the Association. 
the next meeting. 


This matter also was adjourned to 


Matters connected with the assistants’ certificates scheme were dis- 
cussed, and details with regard to the examination of applicants’ 
papers were dealt with. Messrs. Alfred Ellis, Ernest C. Elliott, 
and Wm. Grove were appointed to form a Board of Examiners for 
operating, printing, and retouching, 

In view of the frequency of cases being submitted to the Asso- 
ciation to deal with as arbitrators, it was decided that, to avoid the 
delay and other disadvantages involved in bringing the cases before 


a Committee meeting, it was advisable to appoint a Board of Arbi- 
tration, 


and five members of Committee were thereupon appointed. 

Before separating, the members of Committee present decided to 
hold an informal dinner, at which it was agreed that any other 
members of the Association who might like to be present would be 
The arrangements, when made, will be announced. 


welcome, 


THE OPTICAL SOCIETY. 

held Monday, February 13, at 20, Hanover Square, 
London, W.—A paper was read by Mr. W. BE. Phillips on “Measure- 
ment of Absorption in Tinted Glasses,” in which he described the 
use of the Flicker photometer for this purpose, the method being > 
or application to the Simmance Abady photometer of the 
Flicker type. The principle of the photometer, he explained, was 
the bringing of two-surfaces, illuminated 


Merrine 


drawn up 


by two sources of light, 
alternately into view at a certain periodicity. If unequally illu- 
minated, a throbbing or flicker effect will be noticed. This effect 
may be due to the pupil of the eye failing to keep time with the 
rapid change of intensity of illumination of the two screens. The 
fact that two surfaces, each illuminated by light of a different 
colour, can be measured for intensity in this way is ascribed to the 
difference in the senses of lightness and colour, the former being 
much keener and quicker in action than the latter. 


Professor 
Herring had stated his belief that the senses were different; one 
might be present without the other. In the Simmance Abady type 
of Flicker photometer light from the two sources is received upon a 
wheel of pure white material, which is rotated at a known and con- 


trollable speed by a clockwork motor. 


The periphery of the wheel 
is formed of two equal conical surfaces, and when it revolves the 
intersection of the two surfaces crosses the line of sight. The two 
surfaces are seen alternately on looking through an eyepiece. The 
photometer being placed between the two sources of light, so that 
they are at right angles to the line of sight and parallel with the 
axis of the wheel, the effect produced by each light is seen when 
the wheel rotates. The author employed a bench 2 metres in length 
when making the measurements. 


The illuminants were enclosed in 
blackened boxes with an aperture in the front. The first adjust- 


ment is made to equalise the illuminations of the unscreened lights, 
and then the glasses, the absorptions of which are to be measured, 


are inserted, and a second reading taken. The most Satisfactory 
source of light was found to be either an Argand burner for gas o 
a small glow-lamp with straight filaments, supplied with current froy 


an accumulator. 


LEEDS PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
On Tuesday evening, February 7, Mr. -R. Stockdale, M.A,, ga 
a demonstration on “The Carbon Process” before the above societ 
Mr. Stockdale recommended sensitising the tissue with a 24 per cent, 
or 3 per cent. solution of bichromate of potash. When making up 
the solution, add a piece of ammonium carbonate about the size of 
a walnut to a quart of potassium bichromate solution. This will keep 
The tissue wa 
probably in best condition when three or four days old. A 5 per 
cent solution made the tissue more sensitive, and therefore suitable 
for denser and more contrasty negatives. The “Akuret” actino. 


the tissue in good condition for a longer time. 


meter was economical and fairly easy to judge, and was recommended 

As transparency tissue contains more pigment, it was Specially 
useful for making transparencies for enlarged negatives, or lantern 
slides from negatives which were rather dense and would not yield 
good results on ordinary lantern plates. 
preparation, but should 
always necessary, 


The glass support needed ho 
be scrupulously clean. 
or frilling occurred. 


A safe edge was 
A sponge could be used to 
assist development, and also a camel-hair brush charged with hot 
water. The lecturer stated that the Rotary Co. had recently 
issued some carbon tissue on a transparent film for support. This 
was printed through the support, and so did not require transfer, and 
therefore yields direct and not reversed prints. 
used direct or stri 


These could be 

ped if required. In this case no safe edge wa 

needed, as there was no stripping of the suppor 
ig g 


of the tissue prior to 


development. For certain classes of subjects this should be very 


convenient. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATIO 
Muerrine held February 9, at the White Swan, Tudor Street, Mr. Ry 
Beckett in the Chair, 

Mr. Ward gave a lecture on “ Photography for the 
Press,” taking as his text the advice: “ Study the editor throug 
his journal,” and only submit work that is likely to suit that 
journal. P hotographers, as a rule, only look at their own side of the 
question, forgetting that the editor has also to have an opinion, 
An editor cares little for technique, or pictorial quality, so long as the 
stuff is what he requires to fill his paper and illustrate his point. 
The whole lecture was interspersed with anecdotes well and wittily 
told, all of which illustrated in a lucid manner the various points 
raised. In the discussion, opened by Mr. Thomas, copyright was 
mentioned by the Chairman, and Mr. Mackie quickly put on his 


air, and, armed with “British Journal Almanac,” was 
ready to expound the law. 


Snowden 


best judicia 


But time was short, and Mr. Snowden 
Ward said that he was glad to find that his first proposal to talk upon 
copyright would have been appreciated. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
Frprvary 8.—The new pigment printing method, introduced by the 
Autotype Company, under the name of “ Auto-Pastel,” 
strated by Mr. Braham. 


was demon- 


and its working indicated in these columns, recapitulation is unneces- 
sary; but one or two practical points, evolved from further experi- 
ence, may usefully be mentioned, 


Auto-Pastel, broadly speaking, may be said to have a strong 


family likeness to gum-bichromate, inasmuch as it is a direct printing 


method, without transfer, is susceptible to a large amount of control, 


and in skilful hands—as was illustrated by Mr. Braham—with good 


effect. The actual manipulation, however, differs—the image must 


be developed, or brought into being, by gentle abrasion, a broad — 
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“ 


respect it also differs from “gum,” for, given a reasonably accurate 
exposure (which should err on the side of over, rather than under), 
t 


straightforward representation of the negative, the sporting element 


hen purely mechanical development will in each case result in a 


of uncertainty, which characterises its prototype, being conspicuously 
bsent. It must not, however, be assumed that in the case of normal 
evelopment all the fine detail and gradations of the negative will 
e reproduced, The process is essentially one for broad and striking 
udies, as shadows are to a great extent massed, and detail subor 
dinated; indeed, the lecturer expressly stated that it was not in- 
tended to supplant, or even rival, the carbon process; each had its 


phere and its usefulness. 


nog » 


§ 


Mr, Braham showed a capital contrivance for developing, which 


a 


It con- 
sisted of a rectangular wooden frame, on which coarse muslin was 
8 


vould appear to be equally applicable for carbon work. 


retched, forming a sort of shallow tray; this was allowed to float 


in the hot-water tank, the print resting on the muslin, just under- 
escribed and 
howed how any part of the picture might be lightened in tone by 


repeated applications of the brush, other portions being, if neces- 


The lecturer also d 


neath the surface of the water. 
s 


sary, held back by a reversal of the process; small high lights 
could be emphasised by means of cork, or paper stumps, and even 
trees, reflections in water, and so forth, indicated by their aid. 


When the print was dry, further artistic manipulations might be 


carried on with ink-erasers, and possibly with sand-paper, a jack 
plane, and a coarse file, though it must be admitted Mr. Braham did 


not suggest the use of the last three. 


In answer to a question, Mr. Braham said that since the issue of 
their printed instructions it had been found that the paper worked 
even better with soft, harmonious negatives than with the fairly 
strong negatives previously recommended. An animated and appre- 
ciative discussion followed, which terminated with a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Braham and the Autotype Company for bringing 
an interesting method of pigment printing before the members of the 
club. 


HULL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mr. T. F. Brogprn, of Scarborough, gave a lecture last week on 
“Hand-Camera Work.” 


to possess a suitable camera, lens, and shutter for the work it is 


In the first place he said it was necessary 


intended to do. He used a hand-camera with Cooke 54 in. lens and 


Unicum shutter, but recommended, where the pocket would allow of 
it, an F/4 lens and focal-plane shutter when it was practically 
possible, to be equal to everything which might turn up under all 


conditions—dull days and difficult subjects. He strongly emphasised 


the personal element in all work done, with simplicity of subject. 
Numerous examples were given, by lantern slides, where at the time 


of exposure only a certain portion was actually seen, but after 


development foreign matter was seen to be present, and here it was 


necessary to do away with that which spoilt the original idea. The 
lecturer made these points very clear, showing how several of his 


“Royal” exhibits had received this treatment. With hand-camera 


work we were only allowed one exposure with any given subject, 


and so we must understand our instrument and plate, etc. Under- 
exposure should be avoided, for no developer would make good its 
defects. It was advisable to dilute the developer. The lecturer 


advised the use of a large stop always, and if circumstances were 


favourable he preferred to increase the speed of the shutter rath 
than stop down the lens. 
always advisable. 


or 


A little judicious over-exposure was 


ed 


Av Bromley recently the magistrates investigated some extensive 
thefts of photographic apparatus. The stolen property was of the 
total value of nearly £30. The accused, against whom there were four 
separate charges, was Walter Ware, residing at Broom Hill, Orpington. 
He had not been regularly employed for some time past, and Mr. 
Richard Cartwright Davenport, the prosecutor, a tradesman of 
The 
prisoner took advantage of his visits to prosecutor’s premises to rob 
him: of goods in a wholesale manner, and then pledge them. The 


six months’ hard 


London Road, Bromley, had found him occasional employment. 


prisoner pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to 
labour. 


LAPAYE! Limirep.—Last week the seventh ordinary general 


Mr. S. S. 
Mr. Aug. Klingner read the report, 


Dy 
meeting of Lafayettes’, Limited, was held in Dublin. 
M‘Cormick, J.P., presided. 
which recommended a dividend of 14 per cent. for the half-year, 
making 10 per cent. for the year, and carrying forward £518 6s. 8d. 
which was unanimously adopted. Mr. William Fry, jun., in pro- 
posing the re-election of the retiring director (Mr. M‘Cormick), 
In the 
original prospectus the directors estimated the annual average profit 
at £6,600, but this balance-sheet showed they had made £7,983. 


Messrs. Stokes Bros. and Pim were re-elected auditors. 


congratulated the company on its flourishing condition. 


Puoro anp Art Printine Company, Lirrep.—Registered 
February 3, by A. L. Mason, 122, Victoria Street, S. W. Capital, 
£27,500, in £1 shares (7,500 Preference). Objects: To carry on the 
business of photographers, photographic and general printers, litho- 
hers, stationers, paper 
No initial public 


graphers, artists, engrayers, modellers, publ 
makers, chemists, booksellers, bookbinders, etc. 
The first directors (to number not less than two nor more 
Qualification (excep 


issue. 


than five) are to be appointed by the signatories. 
first directors) £300. Remuneration (except 
, £100 each per annum (chairman £150), and 10 per cent. 


s after a dividend of 6 per cent. has been paid 


directors acting as 


manager 


of the surplus profi 
on the Preference and Ordinary shares, divisible (maximum additional 
remuneration, £1,000). Registered office, 122, Victoria Street, S.W. 


A Score for the Defendant.—At the.Bolton County Court on Wed- 
Ionour Judge J. K. Bradbury, Mr. W. Russe} 
of Mr. Taylor, photographer, Manchester Road, 
rles Morris, electri- 


nesday, before his 
appeared on behalf 
defendant in an action brought by Frederick C 
cost of work done for 


cian, of 7, Mawdesley Street, to recover tl 
Plaintiff in December, 1903, undertook to put an electrica 


defendant. 
installation in defendant’s premises, to be 


used for the purpose of 


photography. He put in switches of 15 amperes in place of 20 


ired for the purpose of 


amperes, which defendant alleged was 
making the installation complete. Plaintiff 
difference between the 15 and 20 amperes, that the installation was 
He produced the 


contended there was no 


adequate, and that the work was satisiactory. 
an electrical engineer, which he said freed him from 
f of defendant it was submitted 


certificate of 


any further liability. On beha 
that plaintiff had failed to perform 


was not of t 


his contract, and that the amperage 
he required capacity. Mr. Russell called three witnesses, 


and his Honour found a verdict for defendant, with costs. 


Firm.—Before Sheriff Campbell 
Court, last week, Miss Macleod 


Action Against an Enlarging 
Smith, in the Dundee Small Deb 
sued Alf. Margard, trading as. the Crown Art Co., for 40s., in lieu 
of wages. In course of cross-examination of the defender it was 


suggested that the business was carried on on the Tanquerey system, 


hat the business was carried on in 


but his Lordship was not satisfied 


this way. The defender stated that the pursuer had been in his 
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employment for one week. Amongst other places she had visited 


Barrow-in-Furness, and had received a return ticket. It was under- 
stood, however, that she was to tour round that district for three 
months. After a few days, however, pursuer said she wanted to go 
Wi 


going home, and ultimately he got it. 


ness wanted to get her ticket in order to prevent her 
He thought he had a right 


home. 


to it, as pursuer had broken her engagement. Pursuer was paid 
15s. 


his Lordship held that defender was in the wrong, and granted the 


for the week. In regard to the breaking of the engagement 


sum sued for with expenses. 


Av the Liverpool Bankruptcy Court on Thursday last, Alfred 
Stephen Leslie, who was described as a cinematograph exhibitor, 
living in Belmont Road, Liverpool, came up for his public examina- 
tion. The liabilities were stated to be £616, and assets £44. The 
bankrupt said he got an appointment from a corporation as lan- 
ternist to attend lectures, and, later, he bought a bioscope for £36, 
which was part of some money he received under an aunt’s will. 
With this he gave shows on his own account, but did not accumulate 
money by it. After that he made an arrangement with the pro- 
prietor of the Irving Theatre, Seacombe, and he had paid the pro- 
prietor £78 in connection with the original cost of taking the pictures 
and preparing the films. His engagement was for three weeks, and 
his share of the net profits came to £15 the first week, £6 for the 
second, and nothing for the third. The theatre proprietor was now 
Since 1893 he had been insolvent, and there 
ime, which had 


returned as a creditor. 
had been nothing but writs and summonses all the 
cost him about £150 to ward off. In addition to his general impe- 
cuniosity, a serious and long illness in his own family had cost him 
at least £100 in doctor’s bills, etc. The last 18 months he had been 
pledging his lanterns and other things, and there were now 40 
creditors, out of a total of 128, who had got judgment against him. 
The examination was adjourned to March 9. 


Torquay Photographer’s Failure.—The first meeting of creditors 
and public examination in bankruptcy of Samuel James Porter, 
photographer, 4a, Strand, Torquay, was held at Exeter on Friday 
last. The gross liabilities were stated to be £2,476; expected to rank 
for dividend £622; assets £235; deficiency £386. The cause of failure 
alleged by debtor were depreciation of property, and being obliged 
to move his Torquay business, and heavy rental of Torquay business 
premises. The Official Receiver, in his printed observations, said :— 
“The debtor states that he commenced business at Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, in 1890, with a capital of about £190. About seven years 
ago he opened a branch at Torquay, five years ago another at 
Paignton, and three years since at Exeter. He sold the Ventnor 
business about two years ago, the Paignton business in September 
last, and the Exeter business in November, 1903, the Torquay busi- 
ness being the only one now carried on by him. The fully-secured 
creditors include the bankers for £154 7s. 8d., who hold a guarantee, 
and the guarantor holds for security for that and his own debt of 
£54 6s. 9d., two bills for £135 given by the purchaser of the Exeter 
‘business, and six bills for £10 each given by the purchaser of the 
Paignton business. The last of these bills falls due in July, 1906. 
There are two fully-secured creditors for £900, holding first and second 
charges on a freehold house at Paignton. The partly-secured creditor 
for £710 holds a mortgage on a long leasehold house at Ventnor, 
of the estimated value of £550. The landlord of the Torquay business 
is a creditor for £180 balance of rent to Christmas last, of which 
claims in full six months’ rent, £112 10s., and as security for 
remaining rent he holds a life policy worth about £15, and three 
bills amounting to £100, part of the purchase money of the Paignton 
business. The unsecured creditors for sums over £10 each include 
three for £194 for money lent, one for £15 for furniture, and the 


remaining creditors are all for goods supplied.” 


Dews and Dotes. 


A Granp Prrx (highest award) has been conferred upon Messrs, 
Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co, for the pharmaceutical and other 
products exhibited by them at the Cape Town International Ex. 


hibition. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Thomas Woods, of Birr, at the 
age of ninety. The deceased gentleman held the position of medical 
officer at the Birr Dispensary until a few months ago. 
ardent cyclist and photographer, and practised both amusements 


within a few weeks of his death. 


He was an 


Messrs. HepincHam anp Co., Photographic Enlargers, ete,, 
late of 15, Isledon Road, Holloway, N., write us that in 
consequence of their largely increasing business they have 


removed to more commodious premises situate at 5, Whitehall Parade, 
Archway Road, London, N. 

At a meeting of the Hillsboro Society last week, Mr. C. H. L. Turner, 
representing the Rotary Photo Co., gave a demonstration on “ Rotox” 
and “Rotograph” bromide and gaslight printing. He also showed 
the Rotary Co.’s specialities in carbon tissues, carbon stripping films, 
and the new patent stripping films for three-colour photography. 

Last Saturday at the Photo Art Club, Aberdeen, a lecture and 
demonstration on enlarging was given by Mr. D. Duff. The success- 
ful members in the “mounting” competition were: first, Mz 
Stephen; second, Mr. Jarvis; and third, Mr. Dalgity. The judges, 
Messrs. Findlay and David, laid special emphasis on the skill and 
taste displayed in the prints taking first and second places. 

PxHorocrapuic Survey and Record of Surrey.—The annual meeting 
will be held in the Croydon Town Hall on March 11, at 5.45, when 
an address will be delivered by Viscount Middleton. The same 


evening an exhibition of some 1,300 prints will be opened, and will — 


be on view on the following Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, from 
3 to 5 and from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Lrxrps Photographic Society.—On Tuesday evening, February 21, 
Mr. Godfrey Bingley, the President of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, will lecture before this society on “Oxford and Cambridge.” 
The annual conversazione, which was to have taken place on 
February 21, has been fixed for March 1 in the Philosophical Hall, 
Park Road. 

Messrs. Bzavan snp Sons, Lowther Arcade, Carlisle, notify us 
hat they have opened at. the above address as a photographic dealers, 
nd have in stock a good supply of plates, papers, etc., by 
1 the leading makers, and a good dark room for amateurs. They 
so lend cameras (up to 15 x 12) out for hire by the day or longer— 
convenience, we should think, to amateurs wanting to take large 
ictures. Mr. Beavan has been with Messrs. G. W. Wilson, Aber- 
een, for over ten years, and will be pleased to-place his experience 
the disposal of his customers, who can obtain from him their copy 
Tue British JounNAL or PHorocRarny. D 

Tue Sheffield Photographic Society held its monthly meeting om 
Tuesday night last, when an interesting lecture was given by Mr. 
Alex. Keighley on “Flower Photography.” The lecturer was one of 
the first to make a special study of photographing flowers amidst 


Sop ch 


op ats 2 p 


their natural surroundings, and in this particular branch of photo- 
graphy he has excelled himself. The usual style of plucking the flowers, 
placing them in a stiff vase, and endeavouring to make them look 
natural was conspicuous by its absence, The lecturer conducted 


his audience through each month, showing beautiful examples of the 


flowers which were typical to the time of the year. 

Tun Bowes Park and District Photographic Society held their 
lecturette competition on Monday evening, February 6, at theit 
headquarters, Unity Hall, Wood Green. Mr. A. J. Craston demon- 
strated his method of carbon printing, sensitising and developing 
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prints before the meeting. Mr. E. H. Young gave a humorous 
paper on “Economical Photography,” showing how a photographic 
outfit, including camera, can be constructed for something less than 
bne shilling. The resulting print he was reserving for the forth- 
coming exhibition. Mr. H. C. Bird gave a paper on “A Method of 
Controlling the Gradation of Bromide Prints.” The result of the 
voting was: Mr. H. C. Bird, first; Mr. E. H. Young, second; Mr. 
A. J. Craston, third. 

Nuw Societies.—Another new photographic club is being inaugu- 
rated in Glasgow, and by a special arrangement with the local 
manager of the Kodak Company their rooms in Buchanan Street will 
be placed at the disposal of members of the club one evening each 


week. This will include the use of dark room, enlarging apparatus, 


and a reference library. ‘The names of intending members are being 


received by Mr. Frank C. Petrie, interim hon. secretary, 4, Lorne 


Terrace, Maryhill. A society has also been formed recently in the 


‘east end of the city, “The Glasgow Eastern Co-operative Camera 


Club,” and meetings are held every alternate Wednesday in Sword 
Street Hall. A syllabus has been arranged, and the secretary, John 
M. Hamilton, 85, Evelyn Street, Dennistoun, will be glad to receive 


cadditional names. | 


Tue President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, in his 
recent address to the students at the Institute, made some remarks 
which are well worth the attention of people who think for them- 
selves on art questions. He uttered a warning against the popular 
habit of confusing archeological interest and artistic value, and 
deprecated the common tendency to allow a mere sentimental con- 
sideration for picturesque antiquity to pervert zsthetic judgment. 
He declared that historical associations, by their appeal to a love of 
romance, are apt to give to old buildings a fictitious value in the 
eyes of the public, and to cause these buildings to be accepted as fine 
architectural examples, when they really lack those beauties of design 
which would justify them in being regarded as suitable subjects for 
study; and he argued, correctly enough, that this concession to 
sentiment was likely to have a bad effect upon both the taste of the 
modern architects and the quality of their art. 

Sroren Goods.—At Taunton Police Court, last week, Arthur 
Harris, a respectable-looking young married man, who has been em- 
ployed as a photographic printer at the establishment of Mr. Henry 
Montague Cooper, photographer, East Street, was charged with 
having stolen six photographic lenses and two cameras, of the value 
of £21, the property of his employer. ‘The defendant pleaded guilty, 
and expressed his sorrow. He said he had had a good character, and 
was in his last place fourteen years. He had never committed an 
offence before, but he was pressed for money, and he pawned the 
articles for small amounts, hoping to be able to redeem them before 
they were missed. Mr. Cooper said that he had found the defen- 
dant a capable and attentive workman, and he did not wish to press 
the charge against him. 


It was very painful to him to take pro- 
ceedings, and he asked the Bench, if possible, to deal with the defen- 
dant under the First Offenders’ Act. The Mayor said the defendant 
had a great deal to be thankful for in that he had been in the employ 
of a gentleman who was so lenient towards him. 


The Bench would 
bind him over to come up for judgment if called upon within six 
months, 

A NEw Photographic Accessory.—The latest development of the 
craze, so prevalent amongst a certain class, for imitating the ways 
of those moving in a different stratum of society has of late assumed 
the form of being photographed seated in a motor-car. A writer in 
the ‘‘Sun,” commenting on this species of atfectation, says :—The 
people to whom these remarks refer do not own cars, and are never 
likely to do so, but their craving to be thought aristocratic leads 
them to fall a prey to the bait held out by a certain class of photo- 


graphers. It costs considerably more, of course, to be depicted in 


this way than in the ordinary style, because the car has to be hired 
by the photographer, and the services of an expert driver are neces- 
sary to coach the “gentleman how and where to place his hands,” 
and generally to comport himself as if motor-driving were but an 
incident in his every-day life. No doubt the instructor performs his 
duties in this respect in a conscientious manner; but it is beyond 
his powers to impart to the temporary occupants of the car that air 
of complete indifference to their surroundings which nothing but 
constant association can secure. This is especially the case with 
the “ladies,” who invariably wear a half-scared expression on their 
faces as if they were by no means sure that they are in altogether 
safe keeping, and not liable to be run away with by the car at any 
moment. Those photographers who turn their attention to this class 


of business do not advertise the fact. They simply make hints to 


those of their clients to whom they think the suggestion is likely to 
appeal. Should such be the case, an appointment is made for 


another day, and, instead of having their “picture taken” standing 


together arm in arm, or resting negligently against the immemorial 
“what-not,” the customers relinquish all idea of being taken at the 
time, and return home to await the new appointment. The photo- 
grapher provides everything, from the ‘“‘fur” overcoat and gloves 
for the gentleman, to the veil and cloak for the lady, and the expert 
arranges the latter’s veil and hat as if she were about to brave the 
fury of a fierce nor’-easter. Later on the photo is enlarged, and 
framed, to excite the envy of the acquaintances of the persons por- 
trayed, who are not aware what an age of shams we are living in. 


Tue principal disadvantages of flashlight (said Mr. J. G. Everett 


in the course of a demonstration at the Royal Albert Institute, 
Windsor) are:—First, the quantity of smoke produced; second, the 


difficulty of spreading the light over a sufficiently large area to pre- 
vent the appearance of harsh shadows and hard contrasts in the 
negative. The remedy for the first of these difficulties is to use 
plates as rapid as possible and as large a stop as is admissible, and so 
reduce, as far as one can, the quantity of magnesium to be burnt. 
With reference to the second difficulty, the following points may be 
useful to remember: In blowing the spray of magnesium into a flame 
use a fairly wide tube and blow gently. This will give a large shee 
of flame, and the shadows can be further softened by placing some 
kind of reflector, such as a mirror or a white sheet or card, in such a 
position that it will reflect the light upon those parts that woul 
otherwise be in the shade. When the source of light is to be one o' 
the explosive mixtures frequently used for the purpose the powder 
should be spread out before ignition so as to produce as large a flash 
as possible, and it is even better to use two flashes a little distance 
away from one another. 


It is necessary that the two flashes shoul 
take place simultaneously, as otherwise the second will show up the 
“start”? which the sitter is almost certain to make when the first 
The most convenient method of firing these flashes is by 
means of electric fuses, and if the two fuses are both worked by the 


goes off. 


same switch the operator may depend upon his flashes taking place 
simultaneously. One frequently notices in portraits that have been 
taken by flashlight a peculiar startled expression about the eyes. 
The probable reason for this appearance is that the room was dark- 
ened just before taking the photograph. The darkening of the room 
causes the pupils of the sitter’s eyes to expand to an extent which 
appears abnormal when seen by daylight, and it also causes the 
sitter to unconsciously strain his eyes in order to see what the 


operator is doing. It is quite unnecessary to darken the room when 
taking a flashlight photograph, as provided the light from the lamp 
used does not shine directly into the camera the lens could be left 


uncovered in an ordinary room for some little time without appre- 
ciably affecting the ultimate result. It is also advisable to place the 
flash somewhat above the sitter’s head, as this will give the portrait 
a more natural appearance. 
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Correspondence. 


*,” Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions eapressed by our 


correspondents. 
agen 


BRENTFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
To the Kditors. 
Gentlemen,—I beg to enclose you an entry form of the forthcoming 


Brentford Exhibition, and should esteem it a favour if you could 
find space in your next issue for a notice of the exhibition, drawing 
attention of probable exhibitors to the fact that pictures can be sent 
between the South London, Brentford and Cripplegate Exhibitions, 
free of carriage to the exhibition. 

Also we are again having an open class, amongst others, for pictures 
(any subject) that have not been previously exhibited. 

On a former occasion this class was a great success, and we feel 


sure it will again appeal to exhibitors, therefore our wish to make 
it as universally known as possible. Brentford being outside the 
London Postal District, exhibits in this class will not be debarred 
from selection at the Salon or R.P.S.—Yours in anticipation, 
Frank H. Reap, Exhibition Secretary. 
“Ferndale,” Clifden Road, Brentford, 
February 9, 1905, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
: To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your little hint of novel advertising, offered by our 
American Cousin, who hung the sign of “Time is Flying,” etc., was 
the cause of racking our brains for a cheap advertisement of a like 
kind. We have hit it remarkably well, and daily the crowds gather 
around our windows with expectant faces, scanning each photograph 
with the hopes of recognition. The reason for the same is easily 
explained. A notice of reward of £20 has been printed in the ordinary 
form, which will be paid to the persons giving information that will 
lead to the conviction of the persons who entered our studio, on a 
specified date, and without cause or reason deliberately smashed our 
cameras. We haye placed in the window a photograph of the parties 
concerned, which we trust will lead to their early identification. 

Signed, etc., 

Needless to add the faces are those of a couple of well-known 

local comedians, taken as ugly as they can possibly be taken, with this 


notice written above: m 
“We are sorry, but our faces slipped.” 
People smile when they see the catch, and we know we are being 


cheaply advertised.—Yours faithfully, 
ATHERTON AND Co. 


5, St. Peter’s Road, Great Yarmouth, 
[We are interested in hearing the experience of our correspondents. 
Perhaps they, and others, may be glad to hear that a short series 
of articles on advertising, in regard to the business of a photographer, 


will commence in an early issue.—Eps. ] 
HONORARY PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have read with great interest the correspondence 
dealing with the “honorary photographer” scheme proposed by the 
proprietors of “ Woman’s Life,” and I quite agree with the attitude 
taken by your correspondents. A similar scheme was inaugurated 
some time ago by another paper, and the following little incident 
—founded on fact—should give a clue to the “further remunerative 
business” likely to accrue to the photographer foolish enough to 
accept the office of “ Honorary Photographer” :— 

Scene: A photographer’s studio. Time 8 a.m.—Photographer dis- 
covered arranging things for day’s work. He has no cares. He sings 


blithesomely. The sun shines ditto. 


Enter Assistant.—“ Morning, Sir. Going to be a fine day I thinks 
lots of people out. This is the sort of weather to bring ’em in. By 
the way, I see you have been appointed ‘Honorary Photographer’ 
to the ‘Weekly Thundermug.’ I suppose you will soon be moving 
into a bigger shop?” 

Hon. Phot.—* Er—ye—es, I suppose so.” 

9 a.m. 

Enter stout lady and six offspring. The four eldest are budding 
hooligans, the youngest is in arms. 

“’*Rre we are at last. Now, mister, 
for ten years come next Whit Monday, but my neyvy, what keeps 
the little paper shop off the Balls Pond Road, ’as ’ad a bundle of 
specimen copies of the ‘Weekly Thundermug’ sent ’im, so we've 


’avnt had my phiz took 


cut out the coupons what gets the photographs took at your shop, 

and ’ere’s twenty-four of ’em. That’s a photo for each of us, ’aint it, 

and two for little Willie? So look lively, guv’nor, and slip into it,” 

Hon. Phot.—“O lor!” (He slips into it.) 
12 noon. 

Hon. Phot. (surveying studio wrecked in places by the hooligans), 


— ‘Thank goodness that’s over. Now, Tomkins, has anybody 
called?” 
Assistant (breathlessly)—“ Called! I should say so. There are 
nineteen servant girls, five errand boys, and a drunken navvy out 
side now. They have all got ‘Weekly Thundermug’ coupons, and 
the navvy has already had a fight with the postman and insulted two 
old ladies who came about a wedding group, and half-a-dozen other 
regular customers. He says he won’t shift until he has had his three- 
pen’north of clock torture, if he’s got to sleep here all night.” 

Hon. Phot.—“‘O lor! Dash! likewise blow! Here, go out and 
put the shutters up. Say Pye gone abroad and won’t be back for a 
month.” 

Assistant left struggling with drunken navvy. 

—Yours truly, Ex-Honorary PHoroGRaPHER. 


A USEFUL ACCESSORY FOR THE TECHNICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The technical photographer who is called upon to 
photograph all sorts of odd objects is often at a loss for a suitable 
background, particularly if he has to do the work away from his. 
own studio, as is usually the case. The handiest thing I have 
found so far is a pair of boards, about 2 ft. square, hinged at the 
centre and with a leather strap screwed on at each end to serve as 
handles to carry the boards. The boards are covered on the inside 
with a good quality of black velvet, evenly glued on. Now if these 
boards be opened and one laid on a table with the other at right 
angles, we have both a base and a background for our object. Velvet 


is recommended, because although a white background is more fre- 
quently required than a black one, yet if the board is made white 
it does not remain so yery long, but soon becomes dirty and marked. 
with handling and pin-holes, whereas the velvet will be as good as 
ever after much use if it is brushed occasionally. Then with a roll 
of new, uncreased white and grey paper the operator has three pack- 
grounds at his command, neither of which will cause work on the 
negative, as is so often the case with extemporised backgrounds.— 
Yours faithfully, TECHNICUS. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, vnclud- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE HDrtors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


“* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


(* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
anmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the tee. 

— 

HOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


FE, Henderson, 72, Queen’s Road, Aberdeen. 
Scott. 
W. Eastoe, Castle Hill House, Caistor, Lincolnshire. 
Walk,” or “ Bewitched Farm,” Binb:ook, Lincolnshire. 
Prior, 23, Edgcumbe Place, Stoke, Devonport. Three Photographs of three of the 
Plymouth Celebrities, entitled, © Pennycross Bill,” “ Jubilee Bill,” and ‘‘ Fogey.”” 
, E. Hargreaves, Millom, Cumberland. Four Photographs of the Rev. Ivor G. 
Farrar, M.A. 

Dann, 834, Brighton Road, Redhill, Surrey. Photograph of the Interior of the 
Mission Room, High Street, Redhill. 

rs. M. Le Tourneux, 249, Regent Road, Salford. 
Hennessy. 

T. Healey, Carfax Studio, Horsham, Sussex. Photographs of Dinner Meal, Dinner 
Parade, Dormitory, and Trades, before dinner, all at Christ’s Hospital. 


Photograph of Herbert and Janet 
Photograph of ‘ The 


Photograph of the Rev. J. 


_M., Freeze, and several other querists will be answered next 
week. 

, Levy, Parts.——lhank you for the note. 

E.—There is no benevolent association now in existence. 

J. R. ¥. K.—1l. A. 2. A large aperture anastigmat and a tele- 
photo attachment. 

kARCH Licur.—We do not know the address, but care of Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street, London, W., would probably 
find him. 

J. Srttwoop anp F. Lorp.—We cannot fall in with your sugges- 
tion, and if you wish to dispose of the apparatus you should 
advertise it. 

. CuLtIFoRD.—Your query has been handed to us by the printers. 
Your easiest plan is to have the label drawn or printed and 

hen obtain as many pulls 


then make a ‘negative, and you can 
as you like on ordinary flat celluloid positive films or the thin. 
ory Mintarures.—Would like to know of a house that supply 
plain iyory miniatures from negatives or prints.—A. B. C. 
This work is undertaken by any of the trade printers, for 
whose addresses consult the advertisement columns. 
EUTLINGER Posrcarps.—Would like to know if Reutlinger postcard 
Tf so, who can I apply to 
for the right to reproduce?—A. B. C. 
copyright, and that the same 


products are copyright in England. 


Yes, we believe they are al 
is vested in the Rotary Photographic Company, Union Street, 
Moorfields, E.C. 

WViIsIBLE InK.—Can you give me through the columns of your valu- 
able journal recipes for making an invisible ink that will keep, 
or name of book in which I can find same ?—G. A. 

The following formula is given in our Atmanac :—Chloride 
of cobalt, 50 grs.; distilled water, 1 oz. ; glycerine, 50 minims. 
Dissolve in the above order. This is invisible till warmed. 

UBBER Barn.—I have a time and instantaneous shutter; the air 
has gone out of ball because of a small prick in the ball. How 
could I inflate it? Or, if necessary to have it repaired, please 
say who would put it right again?—Suurrer. 
It certainly is not worth while tinkering about with any 
mending dodge, considering that a new ball and tube can be 


bought from the makers of the shutter, or any dealer, for 
fifteenpence. 

PLATINUM-TONING ON C.C. Paper.—In your article on above in issue 
of 27th ult. it is advised that oxalic acid be used, as being least 
open to objection. Would you kindly inform me the correct 

strength of acid to use and the quantity?—R. D. 

The bath advised by Namias is:—Potass. chloroplatinite, 
1 gm.; distilled water, 1,000 gm.; pure hydrochloric acid, 
5 gm.; oxalic acid, 10 gm. The British weights are :—15 grs., 
The object of the hydro- 
chloric acid is to convert the soluble silver salts into chloride, 


35 ounces, 80 grs., and 150 grs. 


an adyantage as regards pure whites. 

Eximination or Hypo.—Will you kindly give me your opinion as to 
how long it is necessary to wash negatives to thoroughly elimi- 
nate all traces of hypo? I have heard various times mentioned 
by several different West-end operators. Of course, I refer 

to washing in an ordinary syphon tank. An operator who 

has photographed Royalty gives two hours; yet his master 
says one hour is ample. Another operator says thirty minutes. 
We have decided to abide by your opinion.—OxonrAn. 
Provided the negatives are fixed in a bath made alkaline, by 
the addition of one ounce of ammonia to 12 pints of hypo. 
solution, for fifteen minutes, the whole of the hypo may he 
eliminated by thirty minutes’ washing in a syphon tank. 

Hyro Exrurnators.—I shall esteem it a fayour if you will kindly 
inform me if you consider hypo eliminators work satisfactorily, 
as it would be a great boon to me if I could find some satisfac- 

tory method for considerably shortening the time required for 

Will you also kindly 

recommend the eliminator you consider most satisfactory, and 

give the price of same and where obtainable?—G. A. D. 


washing prints after fixing in hypo. 


We must confess that we consider plain water the best hypo 
eliminator, and as all prints can be freed from hypo in one hour 
by repeated soaking in water and changing the same every ten 
minutes, the time involved is not much; still, the best of the 


chemical eliminators is potassium percarbonate, which can be 


obtained from nearly all dealers at about 7d. per ounce. 


Camzo Porrrarrs.—Can you inform me what preparation is put on 
the back of prints so that they may be pressed out in relief? 
Also, upon what sort of 


pad must the prints be placed to press 
upon, and any other particulars as to the method of making 
relief photos at home without having to have blocks made?— 
S. E. 


By pressed ou 


in. relief we presume you mean what are 
known as “cameo portraits.’ Presses for ~roducing them 
may be had from any of the large dealers. ‘The press is of the 
screw type, and is furnished with thick metal plates, with 
openings of the size desired. At the bottom of the press is a 
thick rubber pad. ‘The print is put into position under open- 
ing, and the necessary pressure applied, to produce the relief, 
by the screw. 

Lantern Worx.—(1) What is the advantage of using regulators on 
gas cylinders when at work? (2) When used, can the gas supply 


be controlled by the jet taps? (3) For a good light how many 


eet of gas would be used in an hour?—W. Martin. 

(1) The advantage of using regulators is that the gas is 
delivered under a constant pressure during the whole of the time 
of the show; obviously if there is no regulator used, the more’ 
(2) Most certainly. (3) 
It is impossible to answer this satisfactorily, because there 
are no data as 
or biunial, with a single lantern and blow through jet, the 
consumption of oxygen is about 5 cubic feet per hour; with a 


the gas is used the less the pressure. 


o whether a blow through, or mixed jet, single 
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mixed jet the consumption of oxygen is a little under this, and 
that of hydrogen a little more. 

Lost Sxurcu,—a lady having left a sketch of a gentleman’s here for 
me to frame, it has got mislaid. I have searched everywhere 
but cannot find it. I have offered to copy and enlarge any 
photo she likes to bring of him. She not agreeing to this, I 
offered her 30s. in compensation. This she will not accept, but 


says she will take it into court. Could you advise me in any | 


way?—E. Leacu. 

There is, so far as we can see, absolutely nothing to be done 
but to allow the lady to proceed, and then for you to take 
a solicitor’s opinion, who would probably advise you paying 
a small sum into coyrt, when the onus of proof of the value 
of the sketch would rest with the plaintiff. Still we should 
advise you to have yet another search, 

Ricut or Repropuction.—A well-known firm of postcard publishers 
wrote me for my permission for them to reproduce certain photo- 
graphs of a well-known theatrical. I gave them permission on 
condition that my name appears at foot of all prints, etc. The 
photo is not copyrighted, but was taken at my expense and 
invitation. I have just discovered that my name does not 
appear, but the publishers publish their name as the photo- 
grapher. If I copyright these pictures, and they insist on 
omitting my name, can I claim any compensation ?—Prrcy. 

If the photograph is now copyrighted, further issue of the 
reproduction can be interdicted, and damages can be claimed, 
but the owner of the copyright would have to prove that he 
had sustained damage, which is not always such an easy thing 
to do. 

Anety.—Will you kindly amswer the following questions?—What 
would angle be with (a) 6 inch focus on 6, and 8 inch plate ; (b) 
7 inch focus on 6 and 8 inch plate; (c) 9 inch focus on (), fs}, dal, 
and 144 inch plate; (d) 14 inch focus on 8 and 11 inch plate ; 
(e) 16 inch focus on 6, 8, 11, and 14} inch plate ?—Srup1o. 

In the B.J. Atmanac for 1905 there will be found, on pp. 1152 
and 1153, a table and notes that will enable anyone to find this 
out for themselves. However, we do not mind doing it for our 
friend. (a) On 6 inch plate, the angle is 53 deg.; on 8 inch, 
67 deg. ; (b) on 6 inch, 46.5 deg. ; on 8 inch, 59.5 deg. ; (c) on 
6 inch, 56.5 deg.; on 8 inch, 48 deg.; on 11 inch, 62 deg. ; 
on 143 inch, 77.5 deg. ; (d) on 8 inch, 31 deg.; on 11 inch, 43 
deg. ; (e) on 8 inch, 28 deg. ; on 11 inch, 38 deg. ; on 144 inch, 
48.5 deg. 


Sxop Hours Acr.—Our town is about to adopt the Shop Hours Act, ° 


and I should be glad of your opinion (1) whether photographers 
are affected as regards studio work? If so (2) what about out- 
door work? Also (3) can a trade stand out of the movement 
if they all agree to do so?—J. §. 

In our issue for January 13, p. 22, there is a short note on 
the Shop Hours Act which puts the case very plainly. (1) 
Photographers are, we think, undoubtedly affected as regards 
studio. (2) Certainly not as regards outdcor work. No Act or 
local authority can prevent a man from taking negatives out- 
doors, whether for trade or other purposes, at any hour of the 
day and night. (3) If the majority of a trade oppose the appli- 
cation of the Act to their business, then “the local authority 
shall apply to the central authority to revoke the order in so 
far as it affects that class of shops.” 

Srupio QueRy.—Will you please give me your help on the 
following questions?—What style of studio would be best to 
build in garden facing south (size of studio, 8 ft. by 20 ft.; 
size of garden is about 20 ft. by 45 ft.)? Also, please say what 
the height ought to be and how much wood at each end, and 
what colour paint and blinds to use for inside.—F, G. 
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You say in a garden “facing south,” but you do not say the 
position the studio is to occupy or from what quarter 3 wil] be 
lighted—north, east, south, or west. The dimensions You give 
will be small for a studio if you require it for professional work 
and, as you have space at command, we should advise you t 
have it larger. Not knowing the aspect the studio will hay 
we cannot advise as to the blinds, etc. We should recomme, 
you to get Bolas’ work, “The Photographic Studio,” a guid 
to its construction ; it will give you a lot of usefu informatio; 
It may be had through any of the dealers. 

Srupro QuERy.—I should esteem it a great favour if you would kindh 
advise me upon the construction of a photographic studi 
height, length, breadth, amount of glass, side and top. ‘The 
light would have to be either east or west. Which would 
most suitable? I thought east light, with holland-colo 


blinds. ‘The available space at my disposal would be suitabl 
or convenient for a studio about 35 x 15 or 16 feet. If yor 
give me an idea I will get plans drawn, and would like 
submit them to you.—Srupro. 

The size given will be admirable for a studio. Either an eas 


or a west light will do very well, but if the studio were of th 
ridge-roof form you could have both lights, which would be: 
convenience, as you could use the west light in the mornin 
and the east in the afternoon, thus avoiding the sun troublin 
you. With this length and width six or seven feet at eith 
end may be opaque. If you send a rough sketch of your ide 
we shall be pleased to advise you further. See answer ¢ 
Ons CY 

Rerovcurne.—Enclosed are four cabinet photographs, two retouche 
and two not retouched. Would you please give me yo 


opinion of my retouching, and what salary I might ask for as 
retoucher? JI am eighteen years of age.—Por. 

(1) All prints sent for our opinion upon retouching should h 
fully printed, toned, and fixed to show the detail. Untona 
and unfixed prints cover a multitude of sins, both of omission 
and commission. Your retotiching is too mottled in effect and 
broken up in the touch, and also very weak in the modellin 
The whole of the working should be finer and the blending 
the touches better attended to. Your best point lies in the f 
that you are fairly good in preserving the likeness. A fel 
lessons from a smart and experienced teacher would soon p 
you right, for there is room for very great improvement i 
your finish. (2) The salary you are worth is difficult to state 
you are very young yet, and if youare relying solely upon yo 
retouching, we should think about £1 per week; but, to b 
candid with you, the one print shows only second-rate wor 
and the other print not even that. But do not be depressed a 
this account; you have youth in your favour. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The Con- The abstract of a paper by Dr. Miethe, 
stitution Of = hich we publish on another page, may 
Cyanine. 


frighten the reader who is not accus- 
tomed to the graphic formule of the chemist. But the 
abstract may give to those working with the dyes a hint 
of the possible variants which the chemist can produce. in 
another sense the paper is interesting. The constitution 
of cyanine has hitherto been taken as set forth in the 
text-books, and it will be something of an achievement if 
its photographic use and a photographic chemist’s investi 
gations of it should result in the revision of the accepted 
views. A former editor of this journal is reputed to have 
coined a phrase expressive of photography’s humble part 
in research—* the Cinderella of the Sciences.” Cinderella 
promises to transform herself into the fairy princess. 


* * * 
Rise in A further increase in the price of iodine 
Price of took place last week, when the Conven- 
lodine. 


tion controlling the supply of crude 
iodine announced the figure of 10$d. per ounce. “The 
present advance is one of a number which has steadily 
raised the cost of the raw material employed by manufac- 
turers of iodine compounds from 3d. to the figure at 
which it now stands. The demand for iodine is chiefly 
in the drug trade, although the increased cost will be 
felt to a certain extent in photography. The position of 
the Iodine Convention appears to be an exceedingly strong 
one, and, according to the “Pharmaceutical Journal,” 
there is a prospect of prices being pushed stillhigher. Even 
as the market stands now, it is estimated that the cost of | 
production is nearer 24d. than 103d., a ratio which justifies | 


the reputation possessed by the Iodine Convention of being 
the best managed of such combinations. 


* * * 


The Chemical Photographic questions which may arise 
Society. in the proceedings of the Chemical 
Society should be assured of support from the presidential 
chair, which is. newly occupied by Professor Raphael, 
Meldola, F.R.S., in succession to Dr. W. A. Tilden. Pro- 
fessor Meldola is one of the few scientific chemists who 
have taken a sympathetic attitude towards the chemical 
and theoretical problems of photographers. Nearly twenty 
years ago he delivered a course of lectures on the princi- 
ples of photography to his students at Finsbury Technical 
College, and their republication in book form as “The 
Chemistry of Photography” has afforded the student an 
easy and agreeable introduction to the chemical facts and 
theories which underlie photographic practice. Although 
Professor Meldola has served on the Council of the R.P.S., 
and is reputed to number the camera among his means of 
recreation, his bent has been chiefly towards the scientific 
side, and he quotes the late Colonel Russell to the effect 
that photography would be a most interesting subject were 
it not for the pictures ! 

* 


* * 


Postcards to Our note of last week on the recent con- 
ane. trons cession of the German Postal Depart- 

¥- ment in permitting a written message on 
the address side of the card left in doubt the case of 
postcards passing between this country and Germany. We 
now learn, however, that the regulations of the Postal 
Union do not permit of such cards passing from one 
country to another, even when both allow of the circula- 
tion of the postcard in their own dominions. For this 
reason postcards having a written communication on the. 
address side must be fully prepaid as a letter when posting 
to Germany. 


* * * 
ener On another page, our friend “ Histori- 
arbon ” B ? oan 
cus” describes Swan’s original process 
Process, 8 P 


of double printing, in which the tem- 
porary support as well as the exposed tissue was coated 
with a solution of indiarubber, and, when the solvent had 
evaporated, the two coated surfaces were pressed together 
in a rolling press. This seems a somewhat troublesome 
process, yet it was one that for some time was worked com- 
mercially by the Messrs. Mawson and Swan at Newcastle. 
We recently saw an excellent print, produced by them from 
a 15 by 12 negative by the late Mr. H. P. Robinson, 
“Waiting for the Boat,” which was the presentation print 
of the old South London Photographic Society for 1866. 
This print, for delicacy of the half-tones and fineness of 
detail, is not surpassed by the most perfect carbon prints 


= 
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of the present day. After Johnson’s method (see “The 
Week in History,’ page 86 ante) and Sawyer’s flexible 
‘support were introduced, rubbered paper went out of use 
in Hngland. 

* * * 


Double It may, however, interest our readers to 
Transter learn that it is still used on the Con- 
Runbee tinent by the firms that publish the fine 


: reproductions of the paintings in the 
different national collections, and printed in carbon. 
They are by the double transfer method, and the temporary 
Support is rubbered paper. It is, however, not worked 
as ib was 'by Swan. The exposed tissue is not coated with 
the rubber ; it is simply immersed in water, together with 
the rubbered paper, and the two squeegeed together in 
just the same way as in the case of Sawyer’s flexible sup- 
port. When the print is finished, the transfer paper 
appled and become dry, the back of the support is passed 
over with a sponge charged with benzole, and the support 
stripped off. This, it is true, is a costly method of work- 
ing, as the support, at the present price.of rubber, costs 
as much, if not more, than the tissue itself, and it cannot 
be used a second time. But the publishers of the ‘repro- 
‘ductions say that they cannot get the same excellence in 
their work by any other method of working the doub 
transfer method of carbon printing. ‘ 

* * * 


oO 


Spontaneous Within the past month several cases 
Combustion have been reported in the German tech- 
OH COMENTEE nical papers in which articles of cellu- 
foid spontaneously took fire. We hasten to qualify the 
sense in which we use the word spontaneous. Strictly 
speaking, there must always be a predisposing cause of 
eombustion, and in writing now of spontaneous ignition 
we have in mind a chemical change of this kind occurring 
without actual access to a flame. The celluloid which has 
thus burst into flame has been chiefly in the form of 
ornamental articles of feminine toilet, such as the tortoise- 
shell hair-comb with which the suburban Daphne is able 
to crown her elaborate coiffure at a small expense. 
A correspondent of the “Chemiker Zeitung” reéords an 
accident which befel his wife as she knelt before a. per- 
fectly closed and not over-heated stove. Her celluloid 
‘comb caught fire, and the hair over an area of twenty 
square centimetres was severely scorched. Another hus- 
‘band describes a similar occurrence, but in this case the 
‘lady having washed her hair was seated near the stove 
waiting for it to dry. Still another instance is cited, in 
which the lady occupied a seat in church, at least 6 ft. 
from a stove, and in like manner fell a victim to the 
inflammable ‘adornment of her hair. 
* * * 

Celluloid — It is a pity that the facts as stated by 
«and Gelluloid. the correspondents we have quoted are 
acking in details. We should wish to have data as to 
temperatures and. the composition of the celluloid before 
‘accepting without qualification statements which «are 
‘opposed to the chemical properties of celluloid, “and to 
he large experience of the photographic trade in 
handling it. Celluloid heated up to 280 deg. F. 
gradually softens. Between that temperature and about 
400 deg. F., decomposition takes place and inflammable 
‘vapours are copiously given off. But nobody supposes 
for a moment that the temperature of any part of the 
comb even in the hair of the blonde German ladies could 
reach anything like these temperatures, and the only 
possible ‘explanation which the facts, as crudely stated, 
appear capable of-is that the articles were composed of 
celluloid of anomalous composition. Ji is not common 
‘to add mineral bodies to celluloid, but the presence of a 


pigment is not at all improbable, and this latter, if of ay 
oxidising character, might have supplied the conditions foy 
ignition at a comparatively low temperature. The case is 
on record of a paper lamp-shade, coloured yellow with 
lead chromate, which spontaneously took fire, and some 
dangerous addition to the pure material would seem io 
have been made for the purpose of producing an orna- 


mental article. 
‘ & * * 


The Record There can be no stronger refutation of 
of Pure the charge against celluloid of spon- 
Celluloid. al Iniliise hem 96a wore: 

taneous inflammability than its career 
in the photographic trade. We cannot call to recollection 
nor find recorded anything of the kind, and that fact is 
the more important when it is considered that celluloid 
film, as part of photographic stock, is lable to be stored in 
all sorts of places without proper regard to temperature. 
A sharp distinction must be drawn between an article of 
unknown composition and a product which by the very 
necessity of the case has to be of the purest form obtain- 
able. No evidence has been submitted to prove in the 
case of celluloid as used for photographic film that there 
is any liability to spontaneous ignition under possible con- 
ditions of temperature, which conditions, it may be added, 
are almost hundreds of degrees from the theoretical danger 


point. 
* * * 


Our Photo- Some interesting figures are given in 


US ahaa one of our German contemporaries as 
Germany. to our trade in photographic materials 


with Germany, from which we extract 
the following figures :— 


Imported to England in 


1903. 1904. 
Kilogs. Kilogs. 
Optical Glass.......... 33,300 16,200 


Colour prints and Phote 
Uptical and Photographie Apparatus 
Photographic Paper 


700,900 
19,000 


Dry Plates 
Imported from England in 
1903. 1904. Value. 
: Kilogs. Kilogs. & 
Optical Glass = 


Unknown. ....... Unknown. ....... 


Colour prints and Phot 98,500 142,600 


Optical and Photograph Nil. 
Photographic Paper 33,300 
Dry Plates 9,600 


We have included the figures for 1903, so that comparison 
may be made, but have not calculated out the value. 
Assuming that two dozen quarter-plates weigh one kilo- 
gramme, and this is approximately correct, and that the 
value is 2s., we can fill in the value in the last line of the 
lower table with the figure £4,660. Then Germany 
imports into England £1,406,522 worth of goods more than 
she takes from us. These figures do not take into con- 
sideration our Colonial Empire nor the trade in photo- 
graphic chemicals, in which the difference would be very 
much greater, for probably the value of chemicals imported 
into Germany is infinitesimal. It would be as well to 
point out that “colour prints and photos.” includes three- 
colour prints and other photomechanical processes, and 
possibly lithographs. 
* * * 


German __ We learn that the shareholders of the 
Banere ies Elberteld Paper Factory Company, 


which is perhaps the most flourishing 
concern of its kind in Germany, have sanctioned’ the 
trebling of its original capital of £50,000. In 1903 the 
company paid an 18 per cent. dividend, while 1904 saw the 
shareholders in possession of one of 20 per cent., and they 
have naturally concluded that an increase of their capital 
would be a sound investment. It was stated at a recend 
meeting of shareholders that the money would be devoted 
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to purchasing the plant and materials requisite for the 
manufacture of photographic papers, from which large 
profits are expected. It is also significant that the factory 
at Steglitz (ear Berlin), Germany’s biggest photographic 
paper factory, also found itself unable to keep abreast of 
orders with its present plant, and had, therefore, decided 
to acquire fresh capital. 

* * * 


Geological The British Association Committee for 
Photographs. jhe collection of photographs of geolo- 
gical interest has issued its fifteenth annual report, and 
reports again a greater number of contributions than in 
any previous year. It is satisfactory to find that the 
interest shown by photographers in this application of 
their art is steadily growing, and that their services are 
generously appreciated by the geologists. Yorkshire is 
most largely represented, although Mr. Jerome Harrison 
sends 270 prints. The committee invite the honorary help 
of photographers in all parts of the kingdom, but par- 
ticularly in the twenty-one counties on the “‘black” list, 
from which no work has yet been forthcoming. ‘The report 
and a circular containing a number of notes on the tech- 
nical side of geological photography is obtainable from the 


secretary, Professor W. W. Watts, Holmwood, Sutton 
Coldfield. 

* * * 
Dissolving Some additions to the list of substances 
Platinum. 


which attack metallic gold were men- 
tioned in these columns a week or two ago. A paper on a 
somewhat similar subject now appears in the “ Annales de 
Chemie et de Physique,” in which the authors, Andre 
Brochet, and Joseph Petit, record the solvent action of 
potassium cyanide upon a large number of metals. A 
solution was used containing 250 grammes of potassium 
cyanide per litre. Among these experiments those on 
platinum are as interesting as any to photographers, sinze 
the authors find notable solution of the metal to take place 
in the cyanide solution. This, however, occurs only at a 
boiling temperature in the case of polished platinum foil, 
and no solution was observed to take place in the cold. 
Platinum black, however, might prove amenable to ‘sreat- 
ment with the cyanide, and we believe that the suggestion 
of cyanide as a reducer of platinum prints has been made. 
* * * 


The Hewitt Modifications of the Cooper Hewitt 
Mercury Lamp:jamp, as it has already been exhibited 
in this country, are stated to be in progress in America. 
According to a recent patent of Mr. Cooper Hewitt, 
the gas or vapour is effected by an intermittent flow 
of a current of practically the same value but of higher 
potential, the energy represented by the intervals between 
the impulses being intermittently withdrawn from action 
and reappearing in the form of an increased quantity in 
the rapid periodic currents. By the passage of current the 
voltage is lowered to a point where the usual resistance to 
starting reforms, whereupon the checked current rebuilds 
or re-establishes itself, its electrical pressure rising unti 
the breaking-down pressure is again attained, after which 
the same succession of actions is repeated. The result is 
stated to be an increased brilliancy on the part of the lamp 
due to this increased consumption of energy per unit o 
time, while the effect upon the eye becomes that of a ligh 
due to a continuous flow of current of greater quantity. 


* * * 


Nitro- 
Cellulose. 


A number of experiments which should 
assist in giving definiteness to formule 
in which nitro-celluloses are used for whatever purpose 
have recently been made by W. Will, and are described in 


| person causing or procuring who was liable. 


a recent report issued in Berlin. The author has sought 
to ascertain the influence of nitro-groups on the hygyro- 
scopic properties of cellulose, and in doing this he first 
takes as a standard of hygroscopicity the difference 
between the weights of the materials when dried in an 
ordinary oven at 40 deg. C. to a constant weight, and when 
exposed to an atmosphere fully charged with moisture at 
a temperature of 25 deg. C. for twenty-four hours. On 
examination of a large number of nitro-celluloses, varying 
in their contents of nitrogen from 8.20 to 13.21 per cent., 
he finds that the sum of the percentage of nitrogen of the 
hygroscopic moisture was constant in all cases with a value 
of about 14.6. This figure is unaffected by such operations 
as pulping, gelatinisation, treatment with dilute acids 
or alkalies or partial elimination of the nitrogen. The 
hygroscopic moisture depends solely on the percentage of 
nitrogen and shows no connection with the solubility of 
the nitro-cellulose in a mixture of ether and alcohol. 
The above generalisation, it must be understood, holds 
good only in reference to hygroscopic moisture as above 
defined. If the nitro-cellulose is dried over sulphuric acid 
or at different temperatures or for a longer time, the 
constant alters. Under the standard conditions, however, 
it would seem that Herr Will’s figures should be of service 
jn controlling the manufacture or supply of pyroxyline, 
since a fairly correct measure of the percentage of nitrogen 
can be made from the determination of hygroscopic 
moisture, i 
ia eS 


POINTS IN COPYRIGHT LAW. 


In the “Answers” column this week two queries are 
replied to both of which are simple in themselves, yet each 
involves a point that may be of some interest, one in 
particular to those. who make a feature of copying or 
enlarging for others. This query, in effect, is this: A 
postcard, marked “copyright” is brought to have an 
enlargement made from it. Are we infringing the copy- 
right if we make it? The reply is certainly in the affirma- 
tive if there is a copyright in the picture, and that is not 
the property of the person who gives the order. Now, 
there is no necessity that a picture, the copyright of which 
has been registered, should be marked copyright, and, from 
the query, it may be fairly assumed that if the one in 
question had not been so marked it would have been dealt 
with as the customer desired—an enlargement made from 
it in due course. Had that been done, and the copyright 
in it had been registered, what would be the position of 
those who executed the order? This brings us to a point 
of considerable importance to those who copy and enlarge 
for the trade. 

Suppose, for example, a piciure is sent to them in the 
ordinary course of business to be reproduced in one form 
or another, and there is an existing copyright in it and 
hey are not apprized of the fact, what is their position if 
action is taken for infringement? They are innocent agents 
in the matter, but, unfortunately for them, they will be 
iable to action as well as the one who commissioned them 
0 do the work, and it will be no defence to plead that they 
were not aware that there was a copyright in the picture. 
We shall here quote from Mr. Macgillivray’s excellent 
work, “The Law of Copyright” (page 179): “If a pub- 
isher procures a printer to strike off copies of an infringe- 
ment, the printer is liable though he is entirely innocent. 


| It was argued in Baschet v. London Illustrated that the 


printer was only liable if he printed for his own use, and 
if another caused or procured him to print, it was only the 
It was held 


that both the employer and employee were liable for the 
Here is another point in connection with 


same offence.” 


ee 


Se 
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innocent agents that may be of interest to some. We again 
quote from the above work: “It will not avail a shop- 
keeper who sells pirated pictures as postcards and the like 
to plead that he was not aware that they were copyright.” 
The above is sufficient to show the risks that those who, 
say, enlarge for the trade may at times run if they execute 
orders that are sent them if the works happen to be copy- 
right ones. When a photographer sends one of his own 
original negatives it may fairly be assumed that he has the 
right to use it, but if the negative be a copy from another 
photograph, or picture, the case may be different. There 
may, possibly, be a copyright in that, and the sender, as 
well as those who execute the order, may both find them- 
selves in trouble. , 

The second query of our correspondent also contains a 
point of some little interest. Does the printing of “ copy- 
right” upon a photograph ensure its being copyright? In 
all cases it does not, for we know that some few photo- 
graphers mark their prints “copyright ” although the copy- 
right in them has not been registered by them, and that 
they were not legally entitled to the copyright if it had 


been. We have seen portraits of sitters, taken in the 
ordinary course of business and paid for, marked “ copy- 
right.” This is quite illegal. Copyright exists directly 
the picture is taken, but it is vested in the one who pays 
for it, and not in the photographer, unless it is duly 
assigned to him, and that must be done in writing. The 
printing of the word “copyright” with the name of the 
photographer on the mount implies that the copyright is 
his, and has been duly registered. The object, evidently, 
being to deter the sitters, or others acting for them, from. 
reproducing copies of it, which they have a perfect right 
to do. It is illegal to attempt to prevent anyone from 
doing anything that they are legally entitled to do. 
The imprint copyright on an unregistered photograph, 
therefore, is obviously illegal. The marking of an article: 
“patent” which has not been patented is illegal, and 
subjects the offender to substantial penalties—the 
maximum one being £20. Even if a patent has beer 
applied for, and provisional protection granted, it is again 
illegal to mark the thing “patent,” and very substantial 
penalties have been inflicted for so doing. 


A NEW LIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TV.* 


The Bastian Lamp. 
On making inquiries some time ago as to the possibility of 
this lamp being adopted for photographic purposes, I was in- 
formed that it was only intended for general lighting, and that 
it was not contemplated to make it in a form suitable for 
photographic work. This was from the business agents for the 
lamp, but Mr. C. Orme Bastian, the inventor, on seeing my 
remarks in THe Brivis Journan or Prorocraruy for Feb- 
ruary 5, wrote me pointing out that he could make his lamp 
as large and powerful as necessary for photographic work, and 
invited me to call at his works to see the various forms of the 
lamp he is now making. I am yery pleased to have had the 
opportunity of investigating the Bastian lam» because it is 
really ingenious and has many commendable features. One 
naturally takes, moreover, a patriotic interest in an English 
invention, which in itself demonstrates that clever ideas do 
not all come from the other side of the “herring pond.” 
The Genesis of the Lamp. 

Mr. Bastian has already made a reputation for himself 
through the introduction of a simple and cheap electric meter, 
and it was whilst experimenting with a mercury break switch 
in connection with his everyday work that he noticed the in- 
tensely luminous are formed on breaking the mercury contact, 
this leading him to conceive the notion of utilising it for 
lighting purposes. Until that time he knew nothing about 
mercury-vapour lamps, and it was only upon inquiry that he 
found others had been on the same idea before him. However, 
he set to work on entirely original lines, and has evolved a 
Jamp quite unlike any of the forms hitherto introduced or 
proposed. 

Construction in Outline. 

The lamp is arranged for suspending from the ceiling, and 
the top part is very much like the head of an are lamp in 
appearance.. With the cover on, it looks like a “bowler” hat 
and is not much larger. Underneath the rim, which is formed 
by a saucer-like enamelled reflector, the only mechanism visible 
is a couple of clips coming through from the head of the lamp 
to take the mercury tube. The latter is a zig-zag tube about 
4 in. thick and measuring over all about 5 in. Originally, 
I am informed, the tube is 10 in., and is crinkled down to 


* The previous articles appeared on February 3, 10, and 17 
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5 in. It is hung so that the undulations are in a horizontal 
plane, but at each end there are two short lengths of tube, 
very much like the end of a clinical thermometer, dropping 
down vertically. These are to contain the mercury when it has: 
done its work of starting the arc. Platinum wires are sealed 
into the ends of the tube, and form the electrodes. The walls 
of the tube are tolerably thick, and the glass is one of the 
Jena varieties and withstands great heat. After the mercury 
is put in, the tube is connected to a vacuum pump and ex- 
hausted, whilst at the same time the mercury is boiled in the 
ube to drive off the occluded gases. No special pains are taken 
to get a high vacuum ; indeeil, Mr. Bastian says he rather pre- 
fers a little air in the tube as it lessens the impact of the 
mercury shaking about in the tube during transit. In some 
of the tubes he showed me minute air-bubbles were to 
be seen. The mercury is not specially purified, but no doubt 
the heating drives off most of any organic impurities. When 
he tube has been placed in its holder in the lamp head the 
action is that when the current is switched on it passes through: 
a series coil, that is to say, a magnet coil traversed by the 
main current going to the lamp tube. The effect of this is 
o pull up the magnet core in the coil and tilt the lever on 
which are the two clips holding the amp tube. The mercury 
which has been resting in the tube and forming a path for the 
current breaks away from one end and makes an arc, which 
is then maintained by the mercury vapour. 
now resting in the reseryoir at one end 
left in the reservoir at 


The mercury is 
of the tube, and some is 
he other end. We thus have prac- 
tically a mercury arc similar in a sense to the arc formed be- 
tween two carbon points and maintained by carbon vapour. 
There is a difference, however, in the 
being in vacuo, is not consumed, as is the carbon. 
tensely luminous greenish white light is the result. 
Light for Electrical Expend.ture. 
On examination of the light spectroscopically we note that 
Mr. Bastian has been able to obtain an appreciable amount of 
the red, orange, and yellow rays into his light, and this may 
probably be the result of the high E.M.F, he prefers to main- 
tain at the terminals. The lamp will work on any voltage 
from 100 to 300, and 200 to 240 is a preferable voltage. He 
cuts down the supply voltage by about 20 per cent. by means of 
resistance coils in the head of the lamp. : 


fact that the mercury, 
An in- 


These coils serve fox" 
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regulating and steadying the lamp, which would otherwise to light up or goes out, as the mercury bridges the gap between | 

Pree a “dead short” when the current was switched on. Two the electrodes when the tube is in its “ off” position. | This is | 

lamps can be placed in series on 500 volts. The current taken | one of the patented features of the lamp, distinguishing ee 

by the lamp is remarkably small, being only 4 ampere. For from all other types, as the invariable malls is to have the | 
140 candles, electrodes separated when the lamp is “ off,” so that the tube Hi 


this it gives an illuminating power of abou ‘a sot 
measured by the ordinary standards, but its actinic power is must be tilted to run the mercury down and make a contact. 


} 
much greater, photographically measured. I tested the light at Amalgams Instead of Pure Mercury in the Lamp. i) | 
a distance of 4 ft with Wynne’s meter, and found that it took Mr. Bastian showed me some interesting experimental lamps Wn) 


three minutes to darken to the quarter-tint. This may seem | he has made with amalgams of various metals. One lamp of 
slow, but it must be remembered that the lamp tested was an | cadmium-mercury amalgam is very promising, giving a softer and 
ordinary one used for office lighting. By multiplying the tubes*| somewhat more agreeable light than the plain mercury. A 
} 
i 
j 
| 


and making them longer it will be possible to proportionately | sodium-mercury amalgam was even better, giving a light more 
‘increase the volume and strength of the light. A Hewitt tube, | approaching that of the carbon filament. One ingenious way 
which is about 4 ft. long and ? in. diameter, darkens the of modifying the greenness of the light was to put in parallel 
actinometer paper to the same shade and at the same distance | with the mercury tube another tube of larger diameter containing 
in thirty seconds, the current being 34 amperes in this case. a special carbon filament just brought up to an orange glow, 
When a matt glass globe was placed over the lamn the effec HR 
was very pleasing. 


Life of the Tubes. 


Mr. Bastian believes he will be able to arrange a number of Mr. Bastian has experimented with amalgams of almost al | he 
tubes together in a suitable form for photographic work, switch- | the metals, and a most interesting lamp is one containing rubi- | 
ing on all at once. This will probably be better than having dium, which was described as giving a “ crushed-strawberry ” 
larger tubes. A great merit of the Bastian lamp is the com- colour. The colour appears, however, only intermittently and 1 


parative cheapness of the tubes, which can be renewed for seems +9 be most pronounced when the voltage is raised. When 
‘6s. each in their present form. Their life is guaranteed at at its best the light shows a brilliant red band in the spectrum. 
1,000 hours, but they may be good for 2,809 hours. If there is In conclusion, I may say that the Bastian lamp in a form 
anything wrong with a tube it will show its faults within the suitable for photographic work, will not be on the market just | ! 
first ten minutes. There is no danger of spoiling a tube by yet, but when it is it will, I venture to predict, be exceedingly 

‘connecting up to the wrong poles, nor in case the lamp fails | useful and highly popular. WitiiamM GAMBLE. 


THE CHEMICAL INWARDNESS OF THE 
CYANINE DYES. 


‘Tur following brief and popular abstract of Dr. Miethe’s paper | N. Now, chinoline is only the starting point on the way to 
in the “Berichte” (No. 8, 1904, p. 2008) will explain not only | cyanine and isocyanine. It combines with ethyl. iodide, form- 
the new view of the constitution of these dyes, but also the | ing chinoline ethyl iodide :— 

method by which Drs. Miethe and Kénig prepare the recent 
mumerous cyanine sensitisers of gelatino-bromide emulsion. 
Each dye, it will be noticed, has a chinoline and a chinaldine 
component, and by selecting these constituents, first modified cH 
by introduction of halogen, amidogen, and other groups, the 
later variants of ethyl red have been produced. 


Even the scientific dilettante may be excused if he recoils ay iB | oh 
in horror from a page of organo-chemical research in com- ME 
pounds of high complexity, and few classes of carbon compounds oH cH i | i : 
can “go one better” in point of intricate linking of their con- Hi fe 
stituent atoms than the derivatives of quinoline, otherwise Fig. 2.—Chinoline ethyl iodide. . Hl 
chinoline, which form the basis of the cyanine dyes. To begin | : 


with chinoline itself, its formula, C, b; N, tells us next to FERED ean ini bam pool aR ione Fan i | 
nothing. We must know its “constitution,” and that is repre- Sas Be eer Cun i Was 
sented thus :— (i | i 
HH 
fi) 
i) 
va | 
i 
Ni 
i ! 
E See a: Fig. 3. | 
Fig. 1.—Quinoline or chinoline. 5 t 
|! 
being derived from two mclecules of benzene (which have joined The remaining member of these weird dramatis persone in ir \ 
at two points), in one of which the C H has been replaced by | the moleeular drama is chinaldine, or quinaldine. It is simply | 
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chinoline with one of the hydrogen atoms taken away and 
replaced by the radical methyl. Its picture formula is :— 


cH N 


ray cH 


Fig. 4.—Chinaldine or quinaldine. 


and, like chinoline, it forms the ethyl iodide and the O H com- 
pound which we have numbered rather than named. Now we 
can come to the real point raised by Dr. Miethe, which is not 
so hopelessly above the elementary chemical student as might 
be thought. How is ethyl red made? By the action of chin- 
aldine ethyl iodide on our friend No. 3 of the chinoline family. 
The two molecules unite with the splitting off of water. In 
the chemical under-world many transactions and amalgamations 
are signalised by the emission of water, in fanciful contrast to 
the human sphere, where absorption of liquid is observed at 
similar functions. However, the ethyl red which is thus formed 
has been held to have the constitution :— 
A 


‘CH 


CH N-CaHs cH 


cH ae \ 


CH. 


cH cH a g ‘ ch 
2 
hee NS Vl 
CH La I-N cA 
CHS” 


Fig. 5.—Ethyl red: Constitution as hitherto supposed. 


We have taken the liberty of turning the chinaldine ethyl 
iodide molecule upside down, in order that its behaviour may 
be more clearly discerned; not that it is in the slightest 
affected thereby. 

Here is the constitution of ethyl red, according to the 
orthodox view. Not according to Dr. Miethe’s. He affirms it 
to be incorrect, and he extends his strictures to the cyanines 
as a class. And the reason? Well, ethyl red is a substance 
which combines with two atoms of iodine; and in formula 
No. 5 the only place for the two iodine atoms is in union with 
one or other of the nitrogen atoms. In either case the com- 
pound which results is a per-iodide. But ethyl red, treated 


| the previous one. 


with iodine, does not behave like a periodide, and it would 
seem that some other constitution of the complex molecule 
must be found. Dr. Miethe argues, from certain experiments, 
that the chinoline ethyl iodide does not form our friend No, oe 
but a somewhat similar body, y chinolon. 


cH N= C2 Hs 

(i cH 

oN a CH 
~ c=0 


Fig. 6.—y-chinolon. 


In doing this, two atoms of hydrogen are given off, and they 
reduce the chinaldine ethyl iodide to the substance :— 


Fig. 7.—Reduction product of chinaldine ethyl iodide. 


which latter combining with the y-chinolon forms ethyl red, 
thus :— 


CH 


cH c CH C2 


Fig. 8.—Ethyl red, according to Miethe. 


This the reader will see is a different kind of linking fron: 
Now it can take up two atoms of iodine 
without masquerading as a per-iodide, which it is not. For the 
iodine can enter the molecule at two separate points, attaching 
itself to the carbon atoms. The same argument applies to 
other cyanine dyes, and the theory of their formation is moli- 
fied if Dr. Miethe’s theory prove to be correct. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


The Genesis of Carbon Printing. 
Ir Sir J. W. Swan derives pleasure from the celebration of 
anniversaries or from dwelling in reminiscence on his share in 
photography, then he has my condolences on the date on which 
he applied for his “carbon” patent in the year 1864. His 
application was entered on February 29, so that carbon printing 
has only celebrated one quarter of the birthdays which might 
have been its, if its inventor had been a day earlier or later. 
Though the patent has the reneral title, “Improvements in 
Photography,” it is concerned with a very particular department 
of the art. It claims protection for a method of developing 
prints in bichromated gelatine from the back. Swan was not 
the first to recognise the fact that if you want to develop a print 
in “chrome-gelatine,” you must attack it at its soluble surface. 
In other words you must stick down the face of the exposed 
film to some support and develop the back. Further than this, 
Swan was not the first to devise some sort of a process by which 


this could be done. Burnet, Blair, and Fargier had dealt with 
the problem, but none of them had arrived at a solution which 
could be applied commercially. This was accomplished by Sir 
J. W. Swan, as was also the re-transfer of a print to a final 
support, and the manufacture of a pigmented tissue or paper 
which could be supplied ready for use, or needing only to be 
rendered sensitive. 
The First Transfer Processes. 

As described in the patent specification, the transfer process 
was as follows:—The exposed print was floated on a solution 
of indiarubber in benzole of strength about six grains of rubber 
per ounce, and containing in some cases alsova little gum-dammar 
or gutta-percha. A piece of paper was treated in like manner, 
both allowed to dry, and then pressed together, with the exposed 
surface of the print in contact with one side of the rubber-coated 
paper. This was done in practice by passing the two, in 


contact, through a rolling press. Rubber was the cement 
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used if the prints were to be transferred a second time 
in order to obtain a print non-reversed as regards right 
and left, but if the reversed print were left permanently 
‘on the first transfer paper, a cement of albumen or starch 
was recommended. “TI then,” continues the patentee, “submit 
the mounted tissue to the action of water sufficiently 
heated to cause the solution and removal of those por- 
tions of the coloured gelatinous matter of the tissue 
which have not been rendered insoluble by the action of light 
during exposure in the printing frame or camera. Where paper 
has been used as a part of the original tissue, this paper soon 
becomes detached by the action of the warm water, which then 
has free access to the under-stratum or back of the coloured 
gelatinous coating . . . I allow the water to act upon the prints 
during several hours, so as to dissolve out the decomposed 
bichromate as far as possible. I then remove them from the 
water and allow them to dry.’’ 
The Wet Collodion Process. 

The first decade of photography was an anticipation of its 
position sixty years later. It was an epoch of negative-making 
on flexible materials. True the metal plate of the Daguerrotype 
was largely in evidence, but, for the rest, practice and progress 
concerned paper negatives. Nevertheless there was an under- 
current of reaction from paper processes, and efforts were made 
to prepare glass plates for the reception of the sensitive silver 
salts. Albumen was the material chiefly in favour for this 
purpose, and numerous processes in which it is used will be found 
scattered through the literature of this period. It was not, how- 
until 1851, that photography on glass plates entered the 
In that year, in the March number of “The 
Chemist,” appears a paper “On the Use of Collodion, in Photo- 
graphy,’’ by Frederick Scott Archer. It describes in detail the 
method employed by him, and so I quote from it, though I do 
not imagine that modern workers will elect to prepare their 
silver iodide as Scott Archer did. 


ever, 
realm of practice. 


From Paper to Collodion. 

I find from numerous trials (wrote Archer) that collodion, 
when well prepared, is admirably suited for photographic pur- 
poses as a substitute for paper. It presents a perfectly trans- 
parent and even surface when poured on to glass, being in 
some measure tough and elastic, and will, when damp, bear 
handling in several stages of the process. I will now give a 


‘glass to run in a body freely. 


short outline of my method of using it. The first step in the 
processjis to prepare the solution of collodion. There are several 
ways of doing this, but I will briefly allude to two. 

Pour a quantity (say, one ounce) of collodion into a bottle con- 
taining dry iodide of silver. Shake them well together, and 
then allow the excess of iodide to settle. The collodion will, in 
this way, take up a certain quantity of the silver salt and become 
opaque; it should then be transferred to another bottle con- 
taining iodide of potassium, to be again well shaken up until 
the iodide of silver is entirely dissolved, and the solution becomes 
perfectly transparent. 
ution of iodide of potassium in spirits of 
wine, add a small quantity of iodide of silver to saturate the 
lodide of potassium; if, however, the latter salt be in excess, 
add a small quantity of this solution to the collodion, between 
five and ten grains (by measure) to one ounce of collodion will 
be sufficient, and if any of the iodide of silver should precipitate, 
a small quantity of iodide of potassium must be added to dis- 
solve it. 


Or this :—To a so 


Collodionising and Sensitising. 
The next step is to spread this solution evenly on a plate of 
glass. This can be done by pouring a sufficient cuantity on the 
When it has entirely covered the 
glass plate, let the super-abundance be drained off at one corner 
into the bottle again; this operation cannot be done too quickly, 
or the ether rapidly evaporating would prevent the collodion 
running evenly over the surface of the plate from becomine too 
thick. 
The plate is now plunged into a bath of nitrate of silver, 
allowed to remain there for a few seconds, and then washed in 
water. (This washing is intended to remove all the ether from 
he surface of the collodion, which, if allowed to remain would 
cause an unevenness in the sensitiveness of the surface, pro 
ducing streaks or spots.) Immediately after washing, it may 
e exposed to the action of light for the time necessary to obtain 
a picture. The picture can be developed either by gallic or 
pyrogallic acid . . . After the picture is developed, the film of 
collodion should be loosened from the edges of the glass plate 
with a flat glass rod. By doing this it will easily separate from 
he plate, and can be allowed to float freely in the water bath 
previous to being placed in the bath of hyposulphite of soda 
and then again thoroughly washed. Hisroricvs. 


SOME PROBLEMS 


IN SHUTTER DESIGN. 


[A Paper read before the Royal Photographie Society. ] 


AN examination of the Patent Office records for the last twenty 
years shows that hardly any part of the apparatus used in photo- 
graphy has been more the subject of invention than has the exposure 
And yet the modern shutter, the product of all this study 


ect, A writer in 


shutter, 
and invention, is admittedly very far from per 
“Photography” has recently characterised shutters in general by 
Saying :— 
“You set them for ‘time,’ and they open for all eternity, or you 
set them for ‘instantaneous’ and make the speed a quarter of a 
second, and they don’t open at all. If the shutter should by any 
chance succeed in both opening and shutting, the only speeds it 
will give correctly are those that are not marked on the indicator.” 


This is of course a caricature. It conveys truth by exaggeration. 


There are, indeed, some excellent shutters on the market; and in 
particular I would mention the Goerz “Sector” shutter, the Bausch 
and Lomb “ Volute,” and a number of focal plane shutters. 


But the truth regarding shutters is well expressed by Mr. Chap- 


man Jones in his book on the “ Science and Practice of Photography,” 
where he says of focal plane shutters :— 

“Tf an exposure of each part of the plate of from one-hun- 
dredth to the one-thousandth of a second is required, probably this 
type of shutter is the best; indeed, it is the only commercial shutter 
But it should 
never be used when a shutter at the lens is possible, because it dis- 


that will give the shortest exposure mentioned. 


torts the image of the moving object.” 

And of between-lens shutters he says :— 

“Such shutters, if good, are very costly and very excellent; if 
cheap, they are not reliable. It is not usual in a cheap shutter of this 
kind, marked, to give exposures extending down to one-hundredth 
of a second, to find that the two or three most rapid exposures are 
practically the same, and none of them shorter than about the 


thirtieth of a second.” 
The Ideal Shutter. 
For some time I have been studying to produce a commercial—that 
inexpensive—between-lens, diaphragmatic, 


is, automatic shutter, 
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which, however, is not yet quite ready for the market. It is only the 
problems of tool making, involved in its production in quantities 
on an interchangeable and economical basis, which delay its final 
production. 

My main object, however, while describing this shutter, is rather 
to lay before you certain fundamental considerations regarding 
shutters and shutter action which so far as I know have not yet veen 
publicly discussed. 

The ideal photographic shutter, among other things, occupies no 
ime in opening, and none in closing, and remains fully open during 
he whole interval of exposure. This effect is attained by the focal 
plane shutter, which acts by uncovering successive portions of the 
plate which receive at once the full volume of light passed by the 
ens. 

With such a shutter, the duration of the exposure is a direct 
measure of the exposure value, and the exposure may be graphically 
represented by the rectangular diagram a, Fig. 1, and stated as 
having an efficiency of 100 per cent. 


Between-Lens Shutters and Efficiency. 
From between-lens shutters, which act by uncovering successive 
portions of the lens, we cannot, however, get an efficiency of 100 per 
cent., because during the opening and closing of the shutter the 
volume of light received by the plate respectively increases and 
diminishes, and is at its maximum only while the shutter remains 
fully open. When this interval is long in comparison with the time 
occupied in opening and closing, the efficiency of a between-lens 
shutter may be high; and diagram 6 represents the action, during a 
total time of one-twelfth of a second, of a shutter which occupies 
only one-hundredth of a second in opening and closing. With such 
a shutter the total duration of exposure is, within 3 per cent., and 
therefore for all practical purposes, a measure of exposure value. 
Diagrams ¢ and d show the corresponding efficiencies of exposures 
lasting for one-twenty-fifth and one-fiftieth of a second respectively, 


open 


] 


100% EFFICIENCY 


97% EFFICIENCY 


cuoseD 


TIME oF ExPOSURE AY sec 


(2) (6) 


85 SHuTteR EFriciency Diaarams. 


Fig. 1. 


Diagram e shows the action of the shutter when it commences to 
close immediately it becomes fully open. If this shutter moved at a 
fixed velocity in opening and closing, and if the light passed by the 
lens increased directly in proportion to the shutter movement, then 
the triangle f would represent its action, and its efficiency would be 
‘only 50 per cent. 

What is the “Speed” of a Shutter? 

But the shutter blades do not move with a fixed but with an 
accelerating velocity ; and a diaphragmatic shutter admits light, not in 
Thus 
we have an acceleration of motion coupled with an acceleration of 


proportion to its movement but to the square of its movement. 


light effect which together produce a diagram of the general form of 
e. In such a diagram, the length of the base, the duration of expo- 
sure, is very far from representing the exposure value. It does not 
even adequately express the duration of effective exposure, for we 
may, as the diagram shows, cut off the left-hand corner and thus 
reduce the duration of exposure by one-fourth, without taking 
away more than about one-hundredth part of the area of the diagram 
which represents the exposure value. This part of the duration of 
exposure being obviously, then, a negligible quantity, it is clear that 
the common practice of measuring only the total duration of expo- 


sures when testing the value of shutter “speeds” 


g is of even less 


value than is commonly supposed. 


The every-day practical photographer who aims to get accura ely 
exposed negatives, and who relies for this purpose upon the 
“speeds” marked on his shutter, needs that those “speeds” shall be, 


not the total durations of exposure, but the net effective exposures, 


On the other hand, the comparatively rare case of the photographer 
who calculates the limit of exposure duration necessary to avoid 
blurring of a moving object is the only one in which the measurement 
of exposure duration is of vital importance. I therefore think it 
most unreasonable that the accuracy of speed marking upon shutters 
should be criticised only from the standpoint of exposure duration, 
as is done notoriously at the present time. 
tive exposures the “speeds” 


I would make the effec. 
marked upon a shutter, these being 
what are required for ninety-nine purposes out of every hundred; 
and I would give, if necessary, for the odd hundredth case a statement 
of the actual exposure durations. 

I have used the term “ 


speed” of a shutter so far in the ordinary 
sense, which, however, is wrong and should be avoided. Speed 
indicates velocity; but with such shutters as we are considering the 
velocity of motion is constant for all exposures. What varies is 
only the interval of time during which the shutter remains open. 
Time, then, and not speed is the word which carries the meaning 
we wish to convey. 


SHUTTER’ 
LEAF 


“Hand” and “Automatic” Exposures, 

The improper use of the word “speed” has arisen from its legitimate 
use at the time when, in ignorance of the principles already dis- 
cussed, we varied the times of exposure by varying the speed of the 
shutter’s motion. From the same early days we inherit the terms 
“time” and “instantaneous,” which are now misapplied to dis- 
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tinguish between exposures determined by hand and those which are 
governed by pneumatic or other action automatically. Hand and 
automatic exposures are more suitable terms. 
A Modified Iris Diaphragm. 
The same process of development has left with us, in the 


ordinary diaphragmatic shutter, some of the defects of the original 


Ivis diaphragm upon which it was based. Messrs. Dallmeyer and 
Beauchamp, in 1888, were, I believe, the first to apply the idea of 


the Iris diaphragm in the construction of shutters, and Messrs. 
Bausch and Lomb, Goerz, and others have since improved upon it. 
But not much has been done in the direction, in which for a 
shutter most improvement is needed, of reducing the weight of the 
moying mass. 
High velocity of the diaphragm in opening and closing is necessary 
to secure short exposures or high efficiencies; and this makes the 
reduction of mass a vital matter, especially with an automatic 


shutter where the store of energy is limited; for the energy required 


is proportionate to the mass moved and to the square of its mean 
velocity. 

The original Iris diaphragm, and the shutters which have been 
evolved from it, consisted of a number of pivoted segmental leaves 
each forming one side of the polygonal opening, and all moved simul- 
taneously by the rotation of an annular radially-slotted plate. Fig. 2 
shows, however, that it is possible to make such segmental leaf 
contribute two sides to the polygonal opening, thus reducing the 
number of the leaves by half, and Fig. 3 is a shutter diaphragm 
which will open to .85 of diameter, formed by four such leaves hay- 
ing a total weight of only 13 grains, connected not by the usual 
heavy slotted plate, but by four crossed links weighing only 


17 grains. The total effective mass is in this way reduced to a frac 


tion of what is usual, the forces are balanced, and high velocity 
without shock is made possible. A simple reciprocating motion 


the link pivots will actuate this diaphragm. 
Wri1i1am Tayror. 


imparted to one o 


[The remaining portion of Mr. Taylor's paper will appear next 
week.—Eps. B. J.] 


TIME DEVELOPMENT. 


Recentiy, before the Society of Arts, a paper was read by Mr. 
R. Child Bayley entitled “Time Development in Photography and 
Mechanical Methods of Carrying It Out.” 


by Mr. George Davison. 


The chair was occupied 
The lecturer introduced the subject by 
comparing the conditions of development of wet and dry plates. Wet 
plate development, essentially a process of silver intensification, had 
to be controlled by inspection, and it was implied that the methods of 
developing gelatine plates by examination were perpetuated by the 
present-day photographer out of his experience in wet plate, or had 
been handed down to him by the older workers. In the early use 
over-exposure no attention was paid to 


of bromide as a corrective o: 
erroneous tone values, and. thie lecturer dated the inclusion of 
correct gradation in the consideration of such methods from Mr. 
W. E. Debenham’s suggestion to take as the basis of the Warnerke 
plate speed, not the faintest perceptible image recorded by the in- 
strument, but only those parts in which there was a printable image. 


The basis of time development, the lecturer proceeded, was supplied 
by the researches of Hurter and Driffield on sensitometry, and the 
effects of developers on gradation. The alterations in the developer 
as they are generally made by photographers did not affect the 
It was possible to alter the curve of 
erations in the developer df 


density ratios of the negative. 
densities enormously, but not by a 
practical importance. “Given a developer which does not fog the 
plate, which is free from solvents of the silver salt, such as am- 
monia, the only way in which the straight part of the curve can be 
modified is in the angle, which, when produced, it makes with the 
base line.” Arrived at this point in the review of development 
methods with which the lecturer prefaced the treatment of his sub- 
ject, we may quote the paper in extenso from the “Journal of the 
Society of Arts” :—* Although, generally speaking, this remark 


holds good of alterations of the active developing agent, as well as 
of alterations in the strength and composition of a solution in which 
the active agent is always the same, there are certain developers, 
the use of which shifts the point of intersection very considerably. 
The result is that with these developers the plate is faster or slower 
than it is with others, a fact pointed out by Hurter and Driffield in their 
very first paper. Such alterations, however, are not used as methods 
of control, although, where the shortest possible exposures are de- 
manded, photographers may use such a developer as will make their 
plates give a faster reading than the re-agent which they generally 
employ. 
Development and Incorrect Exposure. 

“The variation which we get by alterations in the composition of 
the developer, such as used to be recommended for the cure of in- 
correct exposure, can be effected by alteration in the time of develop- 
ment, in the temperature of the developer, and in the composition of 
the developer, or in two, or in all three. As it is always desirable, 
where control is to be exercised, that the control should be direct and 
simple, it follows that, since all the useful control we can effect can 
be got with variation in the time only, there is no need to vary the 
other factors, and one uniform developer, applied at a known tem- 
perature, will do all that we can require of it, provided the ex- 
posures have been correct. 

“Here, then, we have the basis of time development. The de- 
velopment of the plate is effected by a standard developer at a stan- 
dard temperature, any control required being obtained by altering 


the time of development and that only. - 
The Practical Aim in Negative MaKing. -~ oat 
“ Theoretically, we can alter the time of development in each case 
to obtain negatives to suit various printing processes, or to make 
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‘different classes of subjects suitable to the 
and to some extent this is done. 
made ‘strong’ 


same printing process, 
Thus we hear of negatives being 
because they are wanted for carbon work, or ‘kept 
thin’ for enlarging. At the same time, it often happens that the 
result aimed at in this way is not attained, and many a photographer 
whose work is of a varied character, uses two or three different print- 
ing processes, so that he may be able to print a negative by the 
method best suited to it, whether that method was what he aimed 
‘at in development or not. ‘The utilisation of the entire range of a 
printing paper is comparatively unimportant, and a negative with 
a development factor of 1.2, expressed in the Hurter and Driffield 
manner, if correctly exposed, will give a result by most printing pro- 
cesses (except perhaps by straightforward enlarging on bromide 
paper), to which the most captious would not take exception. 

“It is interesting to note, in this connection, that using the de- 
veloping powders supplied by Kodak, Limited, with Kodak film in 
ithe Kodak machine, to which I shall refer shortly, exactly as speci- 
fied, gives us a development factor of 1.1 to 1.3. 


A Working Average. 

“This question of the development factor is an important one, 
as it is that on which there is the greatest degree of misconception. 
lt has been urged against the proposal to develop for a fixed time 
‘that a development factor that suits a portrait does not suit a land- 
scape or an interior. Strictly speaking, this is perfectly true. In 
the same way, to get the best possible results, quantitative experi- 
ments have shown us that we require a higher development factor 
for negatives that are to be printed in carbon than for those that 
are to be printed in platinum, for platinum. 


han for ordinary silver 
paper, and so on. But actually, and in every-day practice, the pro- 
fessional portrait photographer is the only worker who aims definitely 
at a result suitable for one particular printing process and that only. 
The average photographer, amateur and professional, aims rather at 
‘an average result, he wants a negative which will suit him for any 
.process he may fancy. Nay, more, he expects the same negative to 
give him a good contact print, and a good enlargement. Yet 6n the 
‘same printing paper, the former requires a ve y much higher factor 
than the latter, two-thirds as much again in point of fact. 

“To do this he must aim at an average result, and to tell the 
truth, a plate that has been correctly exposed and developed for such 
‘an average result is so much better than nine-tenths of the hap- 
-hazard results of incorrect exposure and ‘controlled ’ development, 


that those whose photography has merely for its aim excellent prints, 
sand is not carried out with a nobler polemical purpose, are more than 
satisfied with it. ie 

“Such an average result, it will be found, is to be obtained by 
‘timing the development so that 
it will be seen is not very far 
method. 


he factor is approximately 1.1, which 
rom the figures given by the Kodak 


“If we have a correctly-exposed plate, and we develop it invariably 
in a standard developer at a standard temperature for a length of 
time to suit that particular plate, we shall find that it will give us 
a negative, not in every case as theoretically perfect as it could be 


made with more elaborate precautions, but a great deal more perfect 
than it could be made by any empirical procedure guided by mere 
ocular examination; and that not once, but every time, with a mini- 
mum of trouble and a complete immunity from light fog. 


Under Exposure. 

“So far, I have been speaking only of correctly-exposed plates. Let 
us now consider the question of incorrect exposures. - The develop- 
ment applied to a correct exposure should be that best calculated to 
‘suit an under-exposed plate. For manifestly, if with much shorter 
‘exposure we could get the theoretically perfect negative by any modi- 


fication of the developer, that would be the course to adopt in 


ten eres errenen th trae 
SERS Tata tepals ete Raat ee en ate 


practice every time. No one wilfully throws away rapidity in an 
emulsion. And,.as-a matter of fact, it is so. An under-exposed plate 
developed by time as if it were correctly exposed, gives us the best 
possible result we can hope to obtain. Clear, but lacking in vigour, 
if the under-exposure is not too great, the plate can be intensife 
to print. 


‘perfect negative,’ either theoretically or practically; and I am no 


up till it attains sufficient contras It will never be a 


aware that any method of making it so has ever been devised. 
Over Exposure. 
“The question of over-exposure is one which requires more con- 


sideration, because there are many photographers who believe tha 


methods they employ enable them to determine during developmen 


whether a plate has been over-exposed or not, and if so, to remedy 


it so that in the final result the change brought about by the ex- 


cessive exposure has been entirely counteracted during development, 
and the plate shall in no way differ from one correctly exposed ani 
normally developed. The belief takes its origin in the old practice 
to which I have already referred, of judging a negative, not by the 


truthfulness of the whole of the gradations upon it, but by the visual 


appearance of its highest and lowest tones, by its clearness and 


contrast, in short. The most. obvious difference between an over- 
exposed and a correctly exposed plate, when both had been developed 
until the highest lights were equally dense, was that the former had 
much more deposit in the shadows, and, in consequence, much less 
method of 


contrast all through. <A development which gave the 


plate contrast and prevented much of the blocking-up in the shadows, 


was supposed to cure the over-exposure. 


A Sense of Incorrect Tone Values, 
“The moment methods of measurement more accurate than ocular 
examination were applied to such negatives, it was seen that, so far 
from the over-exposure having been cured, its effects were as marked 
in such negatives as if they had heen developed in the ordinary way. 
The density of the highest light and of the deepest shadow had been 
made to correspond, perhaps, with those on the plate that was cor- 
rectly exposed, but the intermediate tones were as untruthfully 
plate. It 


is a curious fact that, while this method of ‘curing’ over-exposure 


rendered in the abnormally as in the normally developed 


has satisfied that large body of photographers whose tastes are not 
for them- 


sufficiently scientific to lead them to examine the subjec 
selves, and whose artistic sense is not sufficiently keen to show them 
the essential falseness of the results so attained, I have known several 
workers, without the slightest claim to any knowledge o the prin- 
ciples of development, whose sense of tone value was sufficiently 
acute for them to detect at once that there was something, wrong 


in these cases of fancied cure. They could not put their fingers on 


the cause, as we can now, but the symptoms to their trained obser- 


vation were patent. 


The Remedy for Over-exposure. 


“All the investigations o 


the last fourteen years go to show that 
over-exposure is not in any sense curable by methods at present avail- 
able. Prevention, says the proverb, is better than cure; and some of 
those who think it their duty to defend practices long since shown 
to be unsound, only do so by revealing their incapacity to grasp 
and employ preventive measures. If over-exposure cannot be reme- 
died, the question still remains, what is the best way of dealing 
with it? 

“To answer that question, let me put another. If modification of 
the developer will not bring about the change we require, why 
should we modify it? The simplest and most efficient plan to secure 
results from over-exposed negatives is to develop them for the same 
length’ of time: and then either to print them as they are, which 
presents no difficulty with development papers, or to reduce them 
with such a solution as the ferricyanide and hypo reducer until they 
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are sufficiently thin for the purpose required. But let me add once 


more that neither this nor any other device ‘cures’ the over- 
exposure. It only makes the best of a bad job. 
The Importance of Correct Exposure. 


“Tt will be seen, therefore, that the result of the investigations 
of exposure and development which so far have been carried out, 
points to two conclusions :— 

“1. The supreme importance of correct exposure. 

“2. The powerlessness of modification of the developer to remedy 
errors of exposure. 

“T hope that I have made clear that from these two conclusions we 
can draw a third, namely, that if all our negatives receive identical 
development, identical, that is, as regards composition of developer, 
temperature of developer, and time of deve opment—provided that 
treatment is the best for a properly exposed 


plate—it is at least as 
good for all as any series of modification can be. 

“So far, however, we have only reached the conclusion that it is 
as good as other methods. We will now see whether such a method 
brings with it any other advantages. Mani estly, if we are going 
to treat all our exposures alike, the need for 


We can watch the development of the plate 


some method by which 
vanishes. We neither 
have to determine from its appearance whether to modify the de- 
veloper or not, nor when development, is complete. 

“This brings two advantages in its train. 

“The risk of light fog, or rather the degree of light fog is reduced, 
because every plate developed in the dark-room, as we know it, is 
fogged more or less; generally, I am afraid, more rather than less. 
No light worthy of the name is ‘safe’ for prolonged development ; 
and although I am aware that such an objection may seem hyper- 
critical, and my audience may know that in their own practice those 


oi them who develop in the dark-room get negatives to all intents 
and purposes free from fog, the enormous majority of the negatives 
which I see, and I see many hundreds in the course of a year, are 
fogged, and badly fogged, either from the dark-room illumination, 
or from an unsuitably compounded developer, or from both. 


When to Stop Development. 

“Quite apart from the risk of fog, the determination of the point 
ab which to take the plate out of the developer is a difficulty even 
with the most experienced photographer, if his only means of ascer- 
taining it is by looking through the negative at the light. The 
apparent contrast obtained is not necessarily the actual contrast, 
since it is affected very largely indeed by the thickness of the coat- 
ing of emulsion on the plate, and to a small extent by the brightness 
of the light by which it is examined. This latter may be made con- 
stant, but the former cannot; and although modern machine-coated 
plates are remarkably uniform as far as any one batch is concerned, 
[ have found considerable differences in the thickness of the coating 
on plates of the same brand but made presumably some days or weeks 
apart. When the conclusion of development is settled by the clock 
these sources of error disappear entirely, and hundreds or thousands 
of plates can be developed with a degree of uniformity which is to 
be attained in no other way. 

Arguments for Time-Development. 

“Tt is for these reasons that a good many years ago now I be- 
ame a convert to the method of working known as time development. 
lis advantages may be summarised thus :— 

“1. It gives us perfectly uniform negatives when exposure has been 
orrect, whether we develop daily, or only have a few to deal with 
very now and again. 

“2. It brings everything out that can be got out of an under- 
Xposed plate, and removes the temptation to over-develop in the 
lope that more details may be obtained. 


“3. It gives us as good a result as can be got with over-exposed 


plates, and prevents any risk of insufficient development which may 
be caused by the difficulty of judging how far development has gone 
when the plate is very opaque. 

“4. It reduces light fog to a minimum, and in the case of roll 
films does away with it entirely. 

“5. It overcomes entirely the difficulty of determining when de- 
velopment is complete. 

“6. It can accommodate itself to the nature of the subject or to 
the printing process to be used, or may be settled once for all to give 
a good ‘all-round’ negative.” 


[The remainder of the paper, in which are considered the mechanical 
methods of time development, will appear next week,—Kps., B.J.] 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


a 
Process Work in India. 
In the lecture given at the Bolt Court School on 9th inst., a report 
of which appeared last week, Major-General Waterhouse referred to 
the climatic changes which 
cesses, 
with 
from 


trouble the worker in photographic pro- 
“Tn Calcutta,” he said, “there were practically three seasons, 
two indefinite intervals between them, viz., the cold season, 
about the middle of November or beginning of December to the 
middle of February, the: hot season, from March 21 to the middle 
of June, and the rainy, from the middle of June to the end of Sep- 
tember. Therefore about the middle of February solutions had to 
be changed to hot weather formule, and in the middle of November 
to cold weather. In the same way after the middle of February the 
softer kinds of gelatine dry plates could not 
special treatment when developing. 


be used without ice or 


“Tn regard to the effect of the Indian climate on health the advan- 
tage of Calcutta over Bombay and Madras was the cold weather from 
November to February, which gave just enough change to set one up. 
There were those, of course, who preferred the climate of Bombay 
and Madras to Calcutta. Another advantage of Calcutta is that 
the nights are nearly always sensibly cooler than the days, and this 
is a great point, especially as compared with the towns of Upper 
India, where there is no remission of heat night and day, and no 
feeling of relief, 


There are many openings now for young men in 
India, and none need be deterred by climate if in good health and 
steady livers.” 


Half Tones from Clay Models. 

Now that there is such a demand for half-tones from clay models 
the good operator should look into the matter and find out the best 
way to work them in his shop. The usual method is to have an 
ordinary photograph made and work from that. This is all right to 
a certain point; but you can’t always get a good photograph made. 
The average gallery man knows little about mechanical work and it 
takes time to explain it to him. But the best, and also the quickest 
way is to make your half-tone negatives direct from the clay. The mat- 
ter only requires a little study and even if you do have to make three 
or four or even five trials it is not so expensive and is much 
than sending the job out to the nearest gallery. And then you have 
in your two arc-lamps a sharper and more controllable method: of 
illumination than any gallery. 


quicker 


By leaving one lamp in its usual 
place and moving the other away you can get any depth o 
desired. As a usual thing there is so much reduction 

original that the depth of the model is of no importance. Should 
this be apparent it is an easy matter to work with a set of smaller 


shadow 
rom the 


stops, less separation, and, if necessary, put out one of the lamps 
during part of the exposure in order to get contrast. 
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Making Stops of Cardboard. 

Writing to “Camera Craft,” an operator complains of difficulty 
#n a run of work which included photographs with a great deal of 
light, flat sky. The skies “ would not come smooth and even.” Every- 
thing about his shop appeared al right. Negatives bright, clean, and 
sharp, and the print on the copper “looked ” all right. But when 
it was etched it was all wrong. Apparently the difficulty was in the 
etching, but eventually it turned out to be in the negative. One of 
his stops was so carelessly cut that its deficiency from the rectangle 
was apparent to the eye. Comparison with the other stops showed 
a perfect tangle of lines. When this was known the defect was 
apparent in all the negatives. At certain intervals the crossing of the 
lines was irregular and the corners quite rounded. Of course the 
printing and etching only intensified this defect. On jobs with 
broken tints such a defect would not be noticed, but it goes to show 
just how inportant a perfect stop is. 


Make your stops with a com- 
A negative can be made with any kind of a 
stop provided it is accurate. 


pass and T square. 


A Commercial Adjustable 
The difficulty of the operator quoted in the above paragraph would 


Diaphragm, 


not have occurred had a diaphragm of the form recently put on the 
market by Messrs. Penrose and Co. been at hand. This stop, which 
is the design of Mr. W. J. Smith, a student in the Bolt Court School 
and a contributor to these “ Photo-Mechanical Notes,” possesses two 


adjustments. As seen in the figure, there are two sliding leaves, 


A PENROSE 
se 


which enable a square opening of any size to be obtained; extra 
leaves being provided for an elliptical stop, or a square one with two 
corners extended. The second adjustment provides for the angling 
of the opening to correspond with the screen ruling, according to 
the requirements of three-colour work. The one instrument thus 
accomplishes all that need be done with a diaphragm without dis- 
turbing any of the adjustments of the camera or lens. The diaphragm, 
which is made by Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson, is stocked 
by Messrs. Penrose for the various sizes of “Cooke” process lenses. 
The standard system of marking corresponds with the graduation of 
the diaphragms already used by Messrs. Penrcse, but the stop can 
be marked in inches or millimetres to suit individual requirements. 
The diaphragm should certainly prove of great advantage to process- 


workers. 
ee 


Waiiveron Camera Club.—The first annual exhibition of this 
club will be held at the Christ Church Lecture Hall, Wallington, on 
April 4, 5, and 6. Four open classes are announced, and the judges 
will be the Rev. F. C. Lambert and W. H. Rogers. 


° 


Patent Dews, 


ee 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents were made between February 
6 and February 11:— . 
Motnts.—No. 2,362. photograph and card | 
mounts.” W. P. Thompson, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
Frame Bracker.—No. 2,855. Folding frame to attach to ordinary | 
gas brackets for holding photographic printing frames.” W,_ 
Horseman, 25, Florence Road, Stroud Green, London. 
Suurrers.—No. 2,874. “Improvements in or relating to photo- 
graphic shutters.” A. J. Boult, 111, Hatton Garden, London, | 


“Tmprovements in 


for Alfred Lippert, Germany. q 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, wrice 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 


Printing Framus.—No. 6,483, 1904. 
negative on to paper lengthwise, crosswise, etc. 


A frame for printing from 
The frame has 
all round it a broad margin, a, that is to say, it is relatively 
wide; and has at each corner a raised portion or block, b, form- 
ing two crossways across the centre of the frame, in which the 
On two of 
the opposite angles or raised portions, the spring holding bars, ec, 


removable back, which supports the paper, lies. 


are hinged, and at the other angles the fastening staples, e, 
are disposed angularly, to receive the end of the holding spring 
bars, and they are so arranged that each spring bar will move 


A 


under each of the Staples or holders at will, and therefore, 

whether the back be laid across in one direction or in the other, 
the spring bars can be moved across one way or the other to hold 

and press upon the back. The back has on it a projecting metal 

ledge, flange, or other equivalent projections, which is or are 

adapted to fit in corresponding grooves in the frame edge, and 

when in place this holds the back firmly in position—that is to 

say, the back cannot move when the hinged flap portion is raised 

to examine the print, or at any time. W. L. Parkinson, 3a, 

Imperial Chambers, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

FLAsHLIGHT.—No. 27,466. Protection is claimed for a flashlight 
cartridge, the case of which is aluminium, or copper-coated 
aluminium, from .1 to .3 millimetres in thickness, which metal, in | 
burning, produces a light of great intensity. Hans Liittke, Paul 
Arndt, and Ernst Leopold, 8, Tollstrasse, Wandsbek, Germany. 
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Camepras.—No. 5,204, 1904. A camera for ordinary and colour- 
photography (improved from Patent No. 26,873, 1902), in which 
the colour filters are carried by a pivoted segment, formed in 
two parts, which can be fixed in position for photographing in 
colours and separated for ordinary work. The change of filters 
when photographing in colours is affected at the same time and 
by the same pressure on the pneumatic ball as the change 
mechanism of the plates. Jean Frachebourg, 5, Rue Grange 
Bateliére, Paris. 5 

Hanp Cameras.—No. 5,327, 1904. _A reflector camera in which the 
mirror is pulled down into the reflecting position by a slotted 
bar instead of by cords. It is raised for exposure by a lever 
drawn down by a spring at one end, the other bearing up 
against the mirror. In front of the mirror a shutter or 

board or wing of light material is mounted, On a support, 

preferably on 2 board in front of the mirror, is mounted a shutter 
or wing which is made of light material. An aperture is cut 
in the board, through which the light from the lens passes. The 
shutter is placed so that when the mirror is at the top of the 
shutter it covers the aperture. When the mirror is being set, and 
when it has got into such a position that it will intercept the 
lens rays, it is caused to remove the shutter from the aperture. 

When the mirror is released to give the exnosure, it ascends past 

the open aperture. It then comes in contact with the shutter 

and replaces it in its first position, covering the aperture and 
ending the exposure. S. D. McKellen, 14, Market Place, 

Manchester. 


Dew Books. 


a has ae 
“Die Theorie der Optischen Instrumenten.” Band I. Die Bilderzeu- 
gung in Optischen Instrumenten vom Standpunkte der geome- 
trischen Optik. Edited by M. von Rohr. Published by Julius 
Springer, Berlin. 
This work, which is the first volume of a series dealing with the 
theory of optical instruments, is practically a revision of Dr. Czapski’s 
“Theorie der Optischen Instrumente nach Abbe,” published in 1893, 
and, as we learn from the preface, written by Dr. Czapski, he found 
it impossible to personally revise this, and thus sought the collabora- 
tion of the scientific staff of the Carl Zeiss Optical Factory, P. 
Culman, A. Konig, F. Lowe, H. Siedentopf, and E. Wandersleb; 
and Dr. von Rohr has edited this new book. One of the main advan- 
tages that has accrued hrough this collaboration is, of course, that 
individual subjects are treated by those experts who are particularly 
engaged in the practical part thereof, and thus, without overlap- 
ping, one avoids that one-sided view which must necessarily result, 
when one man deals with every subject. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, which naturally fall into 
three groups, the first of which comprises Chapter I., “Die 
Berechtigung einer Geometrischen Optik” (the foundation of geo- 
metrical optics), by Dr. H. Siedentopf; Chapter IIT., “Die Geome- 
trische Theorie der Optischen Abbildung nach E. Abbe” (the geo- 


metrical theory of optical image, formation, according to E. Abbe), 


‘by Dr. E. Wandersleb ; Chapter IV., “Die Rea’ 
Abbildung” (the realisation of the optical ima 
P. Culman; and Chapter VIII., “Die Prismen 
(prisms and systems of prisms), by Dr. F. Lo 
deal with the theories of reflection and refrac 


isierung der Optischen 
ge formation), by Dr. 
und Prismensysteme ” 


we. These practically 


ion. 


The second group consists of Chapters V., VI., 


and IX., which are 


“Die Theorie der Sphirischen Aberrationen ” ( 
aberrations), “Die Theorie der Chromatischen Aberrationen” (the 
theory of chromatic aberrations), and “Die Strahlenbegrenzung in 


he theory of spherical 


Optischen Systemen” (the limitation of the rays in optical systems), 
by Drs. A. H. Kénig and von Rohr respectively. ‘The 
fifth chapter gives us, for the first time, a complete 
working of Abbe’s invariant method of treating all the ten aberrations 
according to Seidel, and this for the first time enables one to see how 
much further Abbe’s method goes than Seidel’s. The titles of 
Chapters VI. and IX. speak for themselves. Chapter II., “Die 
Durchrechnungsformeln” (the formule of calculation), by Drs. Kénig 


. and yon Rohr, and Chapter VII., “Berechnung Optischer Systeme 


auf Grund der Theorie der Aberrationen” (the calculation of optical 
systems based on the theory of the aberrations), by Dr. Kénig, will 
be of considerable value to the practical optician, as therein are worked 
out examples of the calculations of a corrected system and the curva- 
ture of the glasses and the distances of separation of the lenses, and 
the diaphragm positions are fully discussed. 


Chapter X. completes 
this group, and is deyoted by Dr. von Rohr to “Die Strahlenver- 


mittelung durch Optische Systeme,” which deals with the photometric 
relations of an optical system. 
The value of this book is considerably enhanced by the extremely 


complete subject index and register of authors, and their works which 
are referred to or quoted in the text. 


“The Inventor's Guide.” By Jas. Roberts, M.A., LL.B. Published 
by John Murray, 50a, Albemarle Street, W. Price 2s. 6d. 


“The Inventor's Adviser and Manufacturers’ Handbook to Patents, 
Designs, and Trade Marks.” By Reginald Haddan. Published 
by Harrison and Sons, 45, Pall Mall, W. Price 5s. 

The first of these books is a simple, succinct explanation of the 
jaw and rules governing the Grant of Patents, and is founded on the 
more complete and comprehensive work by the same author, entitled 

“The Grant and Validity of British Patents for Inventions,” and has 

been written with special regard to the new practices involved by 


he 1902 Act, which came into force on January 1 of this year. The 
author first defines what is a patent, differentiates briefly between 
valid and invalid patents and patentable inventions, and then en- 
arges on these terms; so that, after a careful perusal, one has a 
very clear sketch of what to do and what not to do, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that a careful study of the first three chapters 


alone would save would-be patentees considerable trouble and, at 
imes, expense. The instructions for filling up and filing the neces- 
sary papers are exceptionally clear; as is also the effect of the new 


Act, and the instructions as to opposing patents, how to treat in- 
ringements, etc. The work is completed by a reprint of the 1902 
Act, the new rules, and a copious index. 

Mr. Haddan’s book is a much more comprehensive work than the 
above, and deals with trade-marks and designs as well as patents, 
but it also has been brought up to date and partly rewritten, parti- 
cularly with regard to the new procedure. Not the least valuable 


part of the book is the copious references to contested cases, and the 
very complete but succinct summary of the facts as to the granting 
of foreign and colonial patents. In a useful appendix too are the forms 
of applications for patents in the various languages. The trade- 
mark and designs sections are also complete and clear, and by the 


aid of the index, which is very elaborate, even the most ignorant 
would be able to find out any information that he may desire. 


oe 


THE next meeting of the R.P.S. will be on Tuesday, February 28. 
Messrs. W. F. Ferguson, K.C., M.A., F.R.P.S., and B. F. Howard, 
A.M.LE.E., F.R.P.S., will lecture on “Control of the Development 
Factor at Various Temperatures.” 
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Dew D)aterials. 


=e 
Collodion Lantern Emulsion. Sold by Penrose and Co., 109, Far- 
ringdon Road, London, ©.C. 

A brand of collodion emulsion is now being supplied by Messrs. 
Penrose specially for the making of lantern slides, transparencies, 
and ferrotypes. The emulsion can be exposed either wet or dry, 
and develops quickly. Glass plates should be cleaned in acid, 
slightly polished, and, after receiving a thin substratum, coated 
with the emulsion in the usual way. They dry very quickly, and the 
amateur worker will find no difficulty in preparing a number if he 
sets aside a good-sized box in which to shield them from dust during 
drying. The collodion works a good deal softer than wet collodion, 
and yields slides of the necessary softness and richness in the 
shadows. Nevertheless, by cleaning off all fog from the ground of 
the slide from a line drawing, the lines can be intensified to any 
required vigour. The vsual toning agents can be applied to the slides 
for the production of warm tones. 


The price of the Penrose emul- 
sion is 25s. per quart, and not less than a int bottle, 13s. 6d., 1s 
supplied. Lower prices can be quoted on larger quantities, 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

The Thornton-Pickard Co. announce that their 1905 catalogue is 
now ready for distribution, and will be sent post 
cants. 


free to all appli- 
It contains particulars of the Company’s new introductions, 
notable among which are :—Royal Time and Inst. Shutter: a new 
patented shutter of the roller-blind type, with all working parts 
inside the shutter box. Two-shutter Camera: a special pattern of 
the half-plate “Imperial Triple Extension” set fitted with time and 
instantaneous shutter in front and focal plane shutter built in the 
camera body; complete outfit with two shutters. Special Ruby 
Camera: a camera set of the well-known “ Ruby” pattern at a 
popular price; sizes, quarter-plate to 10 by 8. Crown Outfits: an 
outfit of moderate price, combining many high-class 


eatures, suitable 
for stereoscopic and general work; half-plate and whole-plate sizes ; 
double and triple extension models. Rotator Hand Camera: a 
box-form magazine hand camera to carry twelve plates, fitted with 
self-capping time and instantaneous roller-blind shutter, giving ex- 
posures from “time” w 


to one-ninetieth of a second. 


Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, of High Holborn, have opened a 
branch establishment at No. 2, Easy Row, Birmingham, under the 
management of Mr. Glover, who has 
eight years. 


een with them for the last 
A full stock of their photographic apparatus and 
specialties in microscopes, X-ray, and high-frequency apparatus, etc, 
will be kept in the Midland capital. 


Messrs. T, Naylor and Sons, makers of photographic apparatus, 
have remoyed from Greek Street to 5, Hanbury Works, Hanbury 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 


The monthly Elge list of cinematograph films reaches us from 
Messrs. Gaumont and Co., Cecil Cour , London, W.C., and contains 
details of some of the trick sensation subjects now so popular. 


Messrs. J. Winton Mason, 21, St. Peter's Street, Ipswich, send 
us a circular of prices at which they offer glazed P.O.P. postcards 
in large or small quantities at favourable prices. 


Oo 


Qurcx Work.—Messrs. P. Lankester and Co., of Tunbridge Wells, 
send us two postcards taken by flashlight at a Tariff Reform meeting. 
The exposures were made at 8.10 p.m., and the prints were delivered 
to the chairman at 9.30 by express letter post. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. - 

February 15-March 15.—International Exhibition Artistic Phot 
graphs, Vienna. Hon. Secretary, Dr. Reiniger, Camera Clu 
Largerplatz No, 3, Vienna III., 3. 

February 21-March 7.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Ass 
ciation. Hon. Secretary, W. A. Frame, 25, Bank Street, Hillhe 
Glasgow. 

February 24-March 4.—Northampton Photographic Society, 
tries close February 14; for pictures, February 17. Hon. Secreta 
E, J. Felce, 83, Adam’s Avenue, Northampton. 

February 25-March 4. — Birmingham Photographic  Societ 
Hon. Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congr 
Street, Birmingham. 
25-March 11.—Edinburgh Photographic Society 
Entries close February 11; for pictures, February 15. Hon, Seer 
tary, J. S. McCulloch, 34, North Saint David Street, Edinburgh, 

March 4-11. — South London Photographic Society. Ho 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.B, 

March 7-8.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution, Stratford, E. H 
Secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone, B, 

March 14-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. Hon. 
tary, F. H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 

March 16-30.—International Photographic Exhibition, Earl’s Coun 
The Organising Managers, 119-125, Finsbury Pavement, London, B. 

March 20-25.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society. Ho 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 

March 27-April 1.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographi 
Society. Entries close on March 20, 1905. Secretary, R. Warde 
Harvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 

March 30-April 3.—Chiswick Camera Club. H. Gentry, 39, Fairf 
Read, Chiswick. 


February 


Seer 


April.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
Fontane Marose 18, Genoa. 

{ 
April 3-15.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secre. 


tary, R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

4-6.—Wallington Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. W 
Corbett, Nithsdale, Onslow Gardens, Wallington. 
5-8.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. W. B. 
102, Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 


Apri 


Apri 
Vines, 

April 7-15.—Photographic Trade Exhibition, Portman Rooms, 
Baker Street, London, W. Manager Pictorial Section, W. Selfe, 70, 
Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. Diree: 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 52, Berlin, W. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture 
Postcards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétaire 
Général du Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. . 

May 9-10.—Ballarat Camera Club. Hon, Secretary, G. Mont- 
gomery, 201, Sturt Street, Ballarat. 7 

May 10 to June 19.—Salon of the Photo Club de Paris. Entries 
close March 1, and pictures must arrive by April 10. Secretary, 
Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

June.—Northern Photographic Exhibition, 
Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


Secretary, F. G@ 


rs 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 
March 31.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes 
Uford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E. 
September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak pre 
ducts. Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


for negatives of 
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Dyeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Fab, Name of Society. subject 


Aberdeen Photographic Assn.. .| Jumble Sale 
Wimbledon aud Dis. Cam. Ciub| { PRfography at the Zoo. Mr. W. H. 
illshere. 
Lecturette Competition. 
f Quiet Life among the Head Hunters 
‘| \._of Borneo. Mr. H. M. Lomas. 
.| Photography Prize Slides. 
(generics of the Development Factor at 
| Various Temperatures. Mr. W. F. 
: | Ferguson, K.C., M.A., F.R.P.S., and 
B. F. Howard, A.M.I.H.E., F.R.P.S. 
Y.P.U. Lantern Slides. 
(aez Bromide Prints and Lantern 
Stides—Intensijication and Reduction 


Southampton Camera Club ..... 


BB ree sas sesees | Royal Photographic Society 


| Nelson Photographic Society .., 


28............| Thornton Heath Photo. Soc. ... | by Chemical’ Tabloids. MGT, 
Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co. 
Bristol Photographic Club.,...... Portraiture. Mr. 8, EB. Neame. 


North Middlesex Photo. Society 
Photographic Club 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ 
Cricklewood Photo, Society...... 


Lantern Slide and Print Competitions. 
| (ee Rotary Three-Colour Carbon Print- 
Doe ing Process. Mr. W. A. Sims. 
itution| Intensification and Reduction. 
Prize Slides. A very fine series lent by 
{ Messrs. Goerz. 


| A Talk on Photcgraphy.  Tliustrated. 


Windsor Camera Club ...,........ \_The Kodak o., Ltd 
Tre encines 7 7 
Edinburgh Photo. Society ...... { a Illustrated. Mr. James 


Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society Members’ Night. 
{ Gum-Bichromate. 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn. . | J. Page Croft. 


L.C.C. Sch. of Pho.-Engraving. Irene of @ Book. ibe Douglas 
London and Proy. Photo, Assn} Spain. Mr. J. A. Sinclair. 
Gateshead Camera Club | [ Platinotype Pr ng. Demonstrated. 


s|\ Mr. A. G. Greaves. 
Richmond Camera Ciub....... Camera Notes 1904 Prize Slides, 


(mtn Rk, & J. Beck’s Specialities— 


Demonstrated. Mr. 


Southport Photo, Society........ “ Unojocal” Lens, &e, Demonstrated. 


Mr. William F. Slater, F.R.P.S. 


AGIOY; Ri JS Lenses. Messrs. ‘Taylor, Taylor, & 
Batley and District Photo. Soc. \ Hobson. eh 2 
Watford Camera Club ............ Conversazione. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCLATION. 


A sMOKING concert was held on Thursday, February 16, in place 
of the usual supper, Mr. T. K. Grant in the chair. The musical 
arrangements, for which the chairman had kindly made himself 


responsible, kept a goodly company entertained until a late hour, 


and the thanks of the meeting was voted to those who by their - 


interest. and talent had contributed to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
The impending resignation of Mr. R. J. Kindon from the secretary- 


ship brought forth friendly protest, but the appointment of a suc- 
cessor who will take the same active and enthusiastic share in the 
fortunes of the L. and P. is a task which must be accomplished 
within the next few months. 

BOLTON AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
A papyr on “The Trimming and Mounting of Prints” was read 
at this Society’s meeting on February 8, by Mr. H. Mills. Com- 
menting on the fact that the proportions of photographic plates 
are not 
position, the lecturer advocated a judicious use of the trimming 
knife. 
practice of placing the print centrally on the mount. 


hose best adapted to the requirements of pictorial com- 


As regards mounting, Mr. Mills deprecated the general 
Because of a 
well-known optical illusion a print so placed appears to be nearer 
the ‘bottom than the top of the mount, and usually presents a 
op-heavy appearance. ‘Ihe placing of the print should always 
9e carried out in such a way as to assist the composition of the 
dicture, and the colour‘of the mount should in all cases be selected 
© harmonise with the tone of the print. The lecturer recommended 
1ome-made mounts cut from papers of the “nature series” descrip- 
jon in preference to stock mounts of the “paste on” and “slip 
n” types. While admitting that 


he practice of masking a white 


border round the print or ruling white lines on the mount is not 
conducive to artistic effect, the lecturer stated that sometimes the 
effect of a picture may be heightened by dark crayon lines round 
the print. A point to be borne in mind is that black and white 
prints should not be mounted on coloured mounts, but on moan‘s 
of some neutral (preferably grey) tint, the reason for this being 
that there is no colour in the print to harmonise or contrast with 
a coloured mount. 


WHITBY CAMERA CLUB 
A DEMONSTRATION on “The Making of Enlarged Negatives,” by Mr. 


Woodhouse Parkinson, the honorary secretary, was given before 


the members of this Society on Friday last. The lecturer explained 


that the value of enlarged negatives lay in the fact that from them 


could be made prints by either the platinotype process, or the 
various chromate processes, carbon, gum-bichromate, artigue, etc., 
which could not be compassed by lantern enlargements in the same 
way as bromide enlargements. A’ great deal of control could he 


exercised, and pictorial effects attained. There were two methods, 


one to make a diapositive by contact, and enlarge from thaf, the 


other to make a full-size diapositive and a large negative by con- 


tact. He preferred the former way, and believed it was more 


generally employed. For the diapositive, the hest results were to 


be obtained from a carbon transparency. An ordinary negative plate 


might be used, or, better still, a plate prepared with lantern slide 


emulsion. But carbon, if carefully worked, gave greater fineness 
of detail. Having got the diapositive, some suitable apparatus must 
be used for projecting the enlarged image on to the negative plate. 
A lantern as used in bromide enlarging was suitabie, but Mr. Parkin- 
son used a 15 x 12 daylight enlarger, in conjunction with a came 
For the 


enlarged negative he used Rotograph negative paper, and developed 


and illuminated the diapositive with magnesium ribbon. 
with rodinal. 


iN. PHoroGRaPHic Association.—The annual “at home” 


ABERDE 
in connection with the Aberdeen Photographic Association was held 
on Monday last in Kennaway’s Rooms, Aberdeen. Mr. James S. 
of the Association, presided over a large 


Anderson, president 


attendance of the members and friends. 


Harrogate Camera Crus. — On Thursday evening last a 
demonstration on iprinting papers was given by Mr. C. H. L. 
Jackson in the Builders’ Exchange, Harr e. Mr. Jackson 
also dealt with Rotograph negative paper, and the many 
advantages in using this in place of glass plates for making 
enlarged negatives. for carbon printing, or when several 


large prints are required, was very ably illustrated. By making 
an enlarged positive all necessary retouching can be done on the 
paper side of this, and accurately judged. From this positive an 
enlarged negative is made by contact, and further retouching can 


If the final print is 


again be done on the white paper back. 
required in carbon, printing may be done from the reverse side of 
the negative, thus avoiding double trans{er 


+ 


Mr. Harry pp Wrypr, the well-known explorer, whose remarkable 
journey from Paris to New York overland created such interest some 
eighteen months ago, is about to undertake another expedition, this 
time through the little-known parts of Eastern Europe, in the inter- 
est of Messrs. George Newnes. A photographer of the Urban Bio- 
secpe Company will accompany Mr. de Windt to obtain living 
pictures. Articles on the expedition will appear in the “ Wide World 
Magazine,” and a series of letters in the “Westminster Gazette.” © 
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Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


—_¢—____— 


GRIAnaN NA NeanpHEat, Lnirep.—Registered February 14, with 
a capital of £500 in £1 shares, for the purpose of carrying on business 
as printers, booksellers, photographers, etc. Registered office: 59, 
Patrick Street, Cork. 


Puoto anp Arr Prine Company, Lrp.—Registered February 3. 
Capital £27,500, in £1 shares (7,900 Preference), Objects: To carry 
on the business of photographers, photographic and general printers, 
lithographers, artists, engravers, modellers, publishers, stationers, 
paper makers, chemists, booksellers, bookbinders, etc. No initial 
public issue. Registered office, 122, Victoria Street, S.W. 


AN Unsuccessful Claim.—At the Greenwich County Court, on Friday 
last, John Compton Lawton, trading as the Salisbury Electrical 
Engineering Co., at 141 and 143, New Kent Road, and late of 178, 
High Road, Le, sued Francois de P. Romani, trading as the Souviner 
Miniature Co., at 51, Ermine Road, Ladywell, for £19, for two arc 
lamps supplied and fitted. Mr. Parsley, plaintiff's manager, said that 
he went to the defendant’s photographic studio, and he gave him the 
order for the lamps. He denied that defendant stipulated that they 
should each be of 1,500 candle power, suitable for printing purposes. 
For the defence, Mr. Doughty called the defendant and several wit- 
nesses who were present. when the order was given. 
the lamps for 


They swore that 
1,500 candle power, and that 
Mr. Parsley was informed for what purpose they were required. Mr. 
Charles Rawlings, of the frm of Rawlings Bros., Ltd., electrical 
engineers, of Blackheath Village, called as an expert, said that he 
had inspected the lamps, and they were about 500 candle power each, 
and were not capable of printing photographs. His Honour said that it 
was clear that the plaintiff knew the purpose for which the lamps 
were required, and gave a verdict for the defendant with costs. 


rinting purposes must 


Attrcep Photographic Fraud.—At the Clerkenwell Police Court, 
on February 18, Richard Lewis was charged with obtaining £1 12s. 
by means of false pretences from Charles Baker, draper of Gernault 
Place, Clerkenwell. It appeared that on February 9 the prisoner 
called on the prosecutor, and asked him if he would like his premises 
photographed. He said he was a canvasser for A.and G. Taylor, of 
Regent Street, W. The prosecutor agreed to have his shop photo- 
graphed, and to purchase copies to the value of 12s. 6d. The pro- 
secutor paid the prisoner 5s. deposit; the latter agreed to call the 
following day, and ‘take a photograph of the premises.. He fulfilled 
this part of the contract. On Fe ruary 11 he called again and asked 
Mr. Baker to change a cheque for £1 7s. Not receiving the photo- 
graphs, the prosecutor visited the premises of A. and G. Taylor, and 
from what he was told there, he put the matter in the hands of the 
police. It was ascertained that prisoner had been in the employ of 
Messrs. A. and G. Taylor, but left their service on February 4. When 
arrested by Dectective-sergeant Cunningham, the prisoner said, “I 
have been on the drink lately and I am a fool.” He further said, “I 
have an account at the London and Joint Stock Bank, and a balance 
of 14s 9d.” Mr. Bros remanded the accused. 


i) 


Carrorp and Forest Hill Photographic Society.—In the annual 
competition of the Society the awards were as follows :—President’s 
prize for excursion pictures, F. H. Fenton. Other prints.—H. Solley 
1, J. Mason 2, G. T. R. Collis 3. Mr. Pearce’s prize for enlargements. 
—H. Solley 1, F. H. Fenton 2. Mr. Hart’s prize for lantern slides.— 
H. Solley 1, Dawes 2, Rev. H. O. Fenton 3. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Guascow Photographer Poisoned.—The death is reported ag : 
result of drinking cyanide of potassium of Mr. Thomas : 


Steven, photographer, South Portland Street, Glasgow. 


Fetrowsuip of the Royal Photographic Society.—The follow 
members have been elected Fellows of the Society :—Miss §, 
Acland, Mr. C. Thurston Holland, M.R.C.S., Mr. A. H. Starne: 
Mr. T. K. Grant, Mr. Otto Fulton, Mr. Furley Lewis, Mr, B 
Mortimer. 


Ramway Lantern Slides.—Lantern slides showing places of inten 
on the London and North-Western Line are available for the purpos 
of illustrating lectures, etc., and a list of slides can be obtained o 
application to Mr. R. Turnbull, superintendent of the line, Eust 
Station, N.W. Slides have also been made of the subjects shown on 
the company’s pictorial postcards, which practically show every phase 
of past and present railway working. It is thus possible for applicants 
to ascertain beforehand the natures of the slides. No charge is mad 
by the company for the use of the slides, but they must be returned da 
following exhibition. 

Durie the recess Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., whose collection o 
photographs attracted so much attention at the St. Louis Exhibition, 
has been busy with) his camera, the result being some notable addition 
to his permanent pictorial record of current national life preserved at 
the British Museum. Amongst his latest negatives are two reproducin} 


with remarkable fidelity of detail the obverse and reverse of the ne 
Great Seal of England, which had to be made in consequence of th 
King’s accession. One side is photographed so as to show the design 
in relief, although it is actually a deep sunk intaglio die; and thi 

other is photographed so as to show the intaglio effect of the die. Sir 
Benjamin Stone has also enriched his collection recently with some 
excellent pictures of Algerian scenery obtained while visiting the 


district some months ago. = 


Tue Cyko Competition.—The awards in this competition, arranged 
by Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., have now been made, and 
the following are the names of those fortunate enough to secure prizes. 
Class “ A” (Guinea Cyko): Ist, S. E. Verstage, Meadrow, Godalming; 
2nd, H. Featherstone, 66, Park Street Southwark, S.E.; ard, J 
MacFarlane, Sandringham, Stapleton Road, Bristol; and W. C. Hope, 
St.. Columb, Cornwall; A. H. Verstage, Park Villa, Godalming; 
H. D. King, 34, Beachcroft Avenue, Southall, Middlesex; F. Fletclier, 
Bridge Terrace, Thornton, Lancs.; J. A. Allison, Primrose 
Lodge, Manghold, Isle of Man; H. Scott Beauchamp, 42, Nunnery 
Fields, Canterbury; J. D. A. Telford, 278, Dewsbury Road, Leeds; 
A. T. Millner, “ Deene,” Tooting Bec Road, Streatham, 8.W.; R. K. 
Ludlam, 400, Heath Terrace, West Bromwich, near Birmingham; 
A. Wallhouser, 24, Delamere Crescent, Paddington, W.; Miss Alice | 
M. G. Lloyd, “ Deene,” Tooting Bec Road, Streatham; W. A. Gastin, | 
Main Street, Limavady, Co. Derry; W. E. Massingham, 77, Stokes 
Croft, Bristol. Class “B” (Pocket Cyko): 1st, C. P. Woodward, 51, 
Beach Farm Road, Southsea; 2nd, C. B. Donkin, Penmore House, - 
Haslarn, near Chesterfield ; drd, R. B. Ewbank, Bolton Rectory, 
Mealsgate, Carlisle ; 4th, Miss Galtsmith, 6, St. Deny’s Road, South-— 
ampton; and J. M. Jackson, Hast Kir lands, Hamilton, N.B.; F. BR. 
Gulline, 16, Falconer Street, Newcast e-on-Tyne; F. D. Fearon, 12, 
Waldeck Road, West Ealing; A. Collins, 141, Alexandra, Road, 
Croydon. ! 


Comptruentary Dinner to Mr. A. W. W. Bartlett.—Mr. A. W. W. 
Bartlett, the late Secretary of the Royal Photographic Society was 
entertained by several of his friends. at a dinner held at the Hotel 
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d'Italie cn the 16th inst. Among those present were J. C. S. Mum- 
mery, who occupied the chair, P. Bale Rider, who was responsible 
fo the arrangements, W. G. Holman, J. H. Avery, Furley Lewis, 
P. R. Salmon, Leslie Clift, C. H. Oakden, G. Lamley, J. McIntosh, 
W. E. Southcombe May, L. Selby, J. Brown, W. H. Willshere, 
J. R. Lynch, and several others. At the conclusicn of the dinner 
Mr. Bartlett was presented with a handsome dressing bag, and the 
remainder of the evening given up to Speeches, songs, music, etc, 

“Tue prospectus of the pictorial section of the fourth Photographic 
Trade Exhibition, to be held in the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, 
London, W., from April 7 to 15, 1905, inclusive, has been sent 
us. The classes (open to all) consist of (a) landscape, seascape, and 
river subjects; (b) portraiture and figure studies; (c) architecture ; 
(d) animals, still life, scientific, and any subject not included in 
a, b, c; (e) lantern slides (sets of 4); and the awards will be silver 
and bronze plaques’ in each class, and a gold medal for the best 
exhibit in the pictorial section. Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., is 
the judge, and exhibits must be sent to the Portman Rooms, 
Baker Street, London, W., not earlier than Saturday, April 1, nor 
later than Tuesday, April 4. Entry forms must be returned by 
March 20 to the Organising Manager, Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon 
Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

Hien Powrr Microscopy.—The Friday evening lecture at the 
Royal Institution last week was given by Mr. J. W. Gordon, who 
liscussed “High Power Microscopy.” Sir James Crichton Browne 
vas in the chair, and the audience included Lord Rosse,«Lord Ray- 
eigh, Mr. Justice Buckley, Sir Andrew Noble, and Sir William 
Srookes. Considering first the preparation of a microscopic object 


or exhibition under suitable conditions of illumination, the lecturer 
eferred to the use of cross-lighting or “dark ground illumination,” 
ind in particular to Dr. Siedentopf’s application of this principle 
© the exhibition of ultra-microscopic particles. In ruby glass, for 
nstance, the colour was due to diffused particles of gold, so minute 
s to be beyond the imaging power of any microscope; yet by the 
id of cross-lighting they could be rendered visible as diffraction 
iscs, precisely as stars were visible in the firmament. The lec- 
urer next mentioned some experiments, which were suggested by 
| paper of Lord Rayleigh’s, but were still in a very early stage, 
ndertaken with the view of utilising diffracted light to illuminate 
he object, and went on to refer to the fact, which was. still 
mperfectly understood though pointed out by Helmholtz over thirty 
ears ago, that the limit of useful microscopic power in a high- 
ower objective was reached when the lens of the objective was 
f such focal length that its diameter was rather less than the 
lameter of the pupil of the eye. Beyond this limit increased scale 
ras best gained by viewing the image formed by the objective 
hrough an eye-lens of high magnifying power. But this expedient 
arried with it the difficulty that the emergent pencil of light 
ecame extremely small—often no more than one-thousandth of an 
ich in diameter with microscopes of high power—and in conse- 
uence microscopists had settled down to the belief that for visual 
rork no more than 1,500 to 2,000 magnification could be usefuliy 
mployed. In fact, 400 to 600 diameters would more adequately 
epresent the average scale of good critical work hitherto. A con- 
tivance recently introduced to meet this difficulty consisted of a 
reen of ground glass placed in the microscope tube at the point 
here the image was formed; by this the incident pencil of light, 
Owever narrow, was broken up and thrown off again as a broad 
encil, which could be submitted to high magnifying powers without 
terioration. Hence by using a second microscope instead. of the 
sual eye-lens enormous magnifications, hitherto unattempted, could 
> secured. It was necessary to keep the screen in motion, else 
S grain would become visible to such an extent as wholly to 
Ipair the details of the picture. 


Correspondence, 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

°," We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed vy our 


correspondents 
je Be ee ee 


BLISTERS ON BROMIDES. 
To the Editors. 
Gentleman,—As an old pupil of Mr. Harold Baker, I cannot 


refrain from writing as regards his article in this week’s issue on 
“Blisters on Bromide Paper.” I had the same trouble last Christ- 
mas, just when time was very valuable, and found an absolute 
preventative in a bath of fairly strong salt and water immediately 
after fixing and before washing. A simple, effective, and cheap 


method.—Faithfully yours, 
W. E. Drxon, Manager. 


Brighouse Photographic Co., Ltd., Briggate, Brighouse, 


THE PERMANENCE OF TONED BROMIDES. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The formula of Messrs. Lumiere and Seyewetz for 


toning bromides with lead ferricyanide and cobalt chloride, reminds 
us of some experiments we tried with these salts some ten or twelve 
years ago. 

We obtained very fine green, but a few months exposure to light 
and air utterly spoilt the prints, so that we considered the formula 
of no practical use. 

After an exhaustive series of experiments spread over some years, 
we have come to the conclusion that brown, from an orange to warm 
black, are the only colours which can be called really permanent. 
Of course we do not mean that the last word has been said on toning 
of bromides, but in the course of our experiments we tried pretty 
well all of the methods which have recently been published in 
various formule.—Yours faithfully, WELLS AnD Co. 
Avenue Road, Southgate, February 13. 


THE SEARS HIGH-LIGHT PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Re your description of Sears’ Process. In 1885 Mr. 
J. W. Geddes, then of Messrs. Waterlow, Ltd., was making use of 
this so-called new process, and we have also been doing so, using 
negative or transparency as required, for twenty years.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. Wocp anv Son. 
10, St. Bernard’s Row, Stockbridge, Edinburgh. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN SALON AND THE PHOTO- 
SECESSION. ‘ 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The attitude of the “ Photo-Secession” toward the 
First American Salon at New York has~ excited much adverse criti- 


cism, and it is to be presumed that the subject is of sufficient 
interest to warrant setting forth some of the reasons why the 
“ Photo-Secession ” took the stand it did, and the ultimate justifica- 
tion of its course. 

You will remember that Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, Director of the 
“Photo-Secession,” issued a letter to the Press, appearing in the 


August number of most of the American magazines, in which he 
amounced that the Salon in New York “ will be of such a type or 
character that neither I nor the ‘Photo-Secession’ can have any 
connection. with it, or be represented therein.” As a result of ths 
announcement there came a storm of denunciation that included 
everything from the “Photo-Secession” and Mr. Stieglitz to the 
grammar and diction of the letter and the supposed prophetic in- 
clinations of its writer. 


The fact that the management of the First American Salen at 
New York had, from the first associated itself with influences 
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opposed to the “Photo-Secession,” such opposition being due to 
circumstances that have no bearing on the point in question—that 
while every photographic interest but one in this country and Europe 
was being propitiated by the Committee, every opportunity to 
sneer at and privately and publicly condemn the “ Photo-Secession,” 
was taken advantage of, would surely have justified the “Photo- 
Secession” in deciding to have nothing to do with the Salon, and in 
even publicly announcing the decision with considerable more force 
than was done, yet these were not the reasons why it was decided 
to hold aloof from the exhibition. 

It had come to our knowledge, and in such a decided way that 
it. could not be gainsaid, that the management of the Salon was 
not (pursuing a course calculated to guarantee that fairness and 
freedom from prejudice necessary to the holding of an exhibition 
of photographs that would be of any value to the advancement of 
pictorial photography. We learned that the Europeans had been told 
their exhibitions would be hors concours, in spite of the assurance that 
all prints must pass the jury, an assurance vaunted with an insist- 
ance that was from the very first an insinuation agamst the “ Photo- 
Secession.” It was felt that there was a lack of sincerity, a lack 
of purpose, and a lack of ability that boded ill for photography 
and as the “ Photo-Secession ” stands, not for the “ Photo-Secession ;” 
not for Stieglitz; not for its fellows; nor yet for its associates, but 
for photography, the decision was against the Salon. 

When we learned that the letters Mr. Hartmann sent to the 
Europeans inviting them to send exhibits hors concours were written 
and mailed under the direction of the Metropolitan Camera Club, 
Mr. Hartmann simply signing the letters at the club in the presence 
‘of Mr. Roland Rood; when Mr. Curtis Bell, President of the Salon, 
told Mr. Rood, who was representing the “Amierican Amateur 
Photographer,” that he and another would select certain prints to 
be submitted to the jury; when we saw the catalogue and noted the 
suspicious abundance of names previously known through minor 
exhibitions and competitions, and when we saw the Salon itself, we 
felt we were justified in the stand we took. 

But not so the photographers at large and the general public. Mr. 
Bell repudiated Mr. Hartmann and his letters. Mr. Bell wrote to 
Mr. Rood that the plan he had mentioned had been changed and 
all prints would go before the jury. Ihe minor photographers were 
jauded by the critics as the true pictorialists, and the salon was 
hatled as the exemplification of photographic art; the raising of 
photography from the Slough of Despond; the dawning of a new 
era! And the photographers at large and the public believed. 

Now, Mr. Frederick W. Kost, A.N.A., a member of the jury, who 
was of the few that served and who got the jury together for the 
Salon, says that he mformed Mr. Curtis Bell, President of the 
First American Salon at New York, that it would be impossible for 
the jury to look over so many pictures, and Mr. Bell selected the 
number the jury passed upon, which did not exceed 1,800 prints! 
Think of it! Seven thousand two hundred prints passed 
upon by Curtis Bell and eighteen hundred by the jury of artists! 

Does the “Photo-Secession” need any further justification of its 
attitude? No! Not even the further statement of Mr. F. W. 
Kost, member of the jury, that the jury did not consider any of 
the photographs “works of art,” and that they all were surprised 
to find so much ignorance of all art principles so generally displayed. 

I will refrain from comment on the position of the management of 
the Salon.—Yours truly, Harry C. Rupincam. 

206, 207, 208, Century Buildings, Seventeenth and Stout Streets, 

Denver, Col., U.S.A. 

[We publish Mr. Rubincam’s letter minus certain personal allega- 
tions against Mr. Bell which appear to us irrelevant. For the rest 
we confess that certain of his statements seem to us logically, if 
not grammatically, obscure. Probably the position is capable of a 
perfectly natural explanation, and we shall be agreeable to hearing 
Mr. Bell’s side of the controversy.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


Answers to Correspondents, 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, include 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,© Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answ 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unles 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general busines 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & 00, 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HENR) 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.0, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge g 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc, 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 

eS 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Isaac Perkoff. 186, Commercial Road, London, E, Photograph of Mr. P. Orlenief 
Fc 1s Russian Actor. ; 
EB. Or Parkin, 58, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield. Seven Photographs of Bish 


Pearson. 


J. W. Barnes.—We believe Raines and Co., Ealing, W. 

A. B. C.—Your queries were answered last week. See p. 139. 

J. W. Surra (York).—Messrs. Richeford, Snow Hill, London, B.C 

A. L. (Penarth).—We do not see how we can help you. Surely yo 
know your public better than we do. 

Marx E. Mitcnern anp Co.—Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdo 
Road, E.C. 

S. W. Owrn.—We believe the address is: A. G. Snow, 84, § 
Andrew’s Road, Walthamstow. 

C. M.—We cannot see that you have any claim whatever, nor d 
we see why anybody should feel aggrieved, the team w 
wanted not ornamental, but with useful appendages. 

P. L. anp Co.—(1 and 2) None that we know of. (3) Not in English 
There may be some in French or German, but your question i 
not very clear. We presume you mean negatives by “photo 
graphic plates.” If you will explain further we will look th 
matter up. 

O. E. Cuaxis.—The transparency is very suitable for enlargement 
up to about 12 x 10; for greater enlargement it should bi 
flatter. Use twice the weight of crystallised sulphite. Crys 
potass. carbonate is very variable in composition. You hi 
better get the “dry” (anhydrous) carbonate. 

Tue P.P.A.—Will you kindly give me following information throug] 
your correspondents column: How to become a member 
the Photographic Professional Association, or could you obli 
me with the address of secretary of same and terms of sub 
seription?—T. F. P. 

Address the Hon. Sec.: Alfred Ellis, Honorary Secretary 
51, Baker Street, London, W. 

Book on Srupro WorK.—Will you kindly inform me what is th 
most useful book on “Studio Photography,” published ay 
reasonable price, embracing chiefly thé lighting of the studi 
and the artistic lighting of the sitter?—Eprnot. | 

“The Lighting in Photographic Studios,’ by P. ( 
Duchochois, 1s. “The Pose in Portraiture,” No. 1 of “Tl 
Photo-Miniature,” 6d. We gave a list of other books on ag 
29 of our issue of January 13 last. 

Coprricut.—(1) Postcard is brought to studio marked “ Copyrights 
from which enlargement is required. Are we infringing ! 
we make it? (2) Does the printing of “copyright” up 
photo or print ensure its being copyright.—Tapa. 

(1) Certainly, unless your customer is owner of the cop) 
right. (2) A photograph is copyright as soon as it is made 


i 
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Official registration of the copyright at Stationers’ Hall is neces- whether any first year without premium, also with small pre- 
sary to legally sustain it in any action. mium, say £10 or £20? To give you an idea of the class of 

Book on Corourrne.—Will you kindly give me the name and pub- work we do, our cabinets are 25s. and £2 2s. per dozen. The 
lisher of some all-round book on colouring. photographs? I boy to go through it all; the girl spotting, retouching, recep- 
have read Johnson’s “Art of Retouching and Colouring,” but tion room, etc.—PREMIUM. 
should like something more extensive.—CoLourtne. There are no regular terms, either as regards premium or 

There is a little book, “The Photographic Colourist,” by time of apprenticeship. It is quite a matter of mutual 
J. W. Neville (6d.), also No. 44 of the “ Photo-Miniature,” arrangement between the parties concerned. The same remark 
but beyond these we know of no manual except A. H. Wall’s applies to wages. If you are a member of the Professional 
“Art of Colouring Photographs.”  It‘has been out of print | Photographers’ Association, we should advise you to com- 
for years, but you might: get it by advertising. municate with the secretary, as he will be better informed in 

Freeze Mixturye.—Would you kindly give, at your convenience, the matter than we must confess we are. 
in an early issue of the B.J., a reliable formula for making a CarriEe.—l, Hither the twin lens or a reflector camera is very suitable 
small quantity of ice? Have tried the sal ammoniac and salt- for arimal photography. You will find the leading makes de- 
petre formula mentioned in the “ Almanac” of 1904. Tempera- scribed in the “Almanac.” 2. We elieve. Rouch 
ture of this mixture falls to 15 deg., but will not remain per- _ largely uses a reflector camera, although Gambier 
manently at that temperature, and soon rises again to 36 deg. Bolton in his extensive photography of animals uses 
or 40 deg. I require a mixture that will remain at'a low tem- nothing but a stand camera. We should — advise 
perature for several hours.—FREEZE. you to use a ‘‘ Unipod,” i.e., a single support on which to rest 

: ‘The best freezing mixture is crystallised sulphate of soda and the camera at the moment of exposure. It practically serves 
about half its weight of hydrochloric acid, but no mixture the purpose of a tripod so far as permitting short exposures, 
remains cold indefinitely. Ice and salt, we should think, is such as a quarter of a second; it is erected in a moment, and 
the only mixture of any practical use to you. does not startle animals as does a tripod. It is easily made; 

Burnarp T. Hugu.—Without seeing’ the apparatus it is not easy but there is a commercial variety made by Newman and 


to say, but we consider the time too short for complete wash- Guardia. 3. We think you might have a focussing scale and a 
ing. We should not place confidence in the test of a single large finder, fitted to an ordinary focussing half plate stand 
negative. Your best course is to make a series of tests by camera, and do very satisfactory work with this on a uniped, 
the’ nitrate of silver method, which is easily applied as though a twin lens or reflector camera will make your opera- 


follows: Soak the washed negative for ten minutes in clean tions much. more certain. 
> 


water and place a little of the liquid in a glass test tube, Hyro Exmiunation.—In the “B..J. Almanac,” 1905, p.. 1041, I see 


pouring a like amount of plain water into a similar tube. | a formula for Hypo Eliminator, and should be much obliged 
Add now a few drops of 10 per cent. solution of silver nitrate if you would be so kind as to furnish information on the fol- 
o each tube. Warm the water to be tested. It will twn lowing points :—l.° Am. persulphate 2} ¢ car. sod. 5 grs., 


yellowish if hypo is present and a very slight coloration can water 1 oz. Is this the complete eliminator or is it, to be added 

to the barium dioxide, etc., appearmg above it? 2. Is tha 

Comsinep Barn EniArcementr.—Will you please oblige me with nts? 4. Will the solu- 
3 I 8 

1. Formula for combined tions keep, and may they be used over again? 4.. How many 

iminate, and how long 


observed by comparing it with the second tube. 


® 


treatment in any way deleterious to pri 


answers to the following questions? 
ath for albumised paper to give purple-brown tones. 2. What 


will be the distance between centre of lens and screen in photo- washing before and after?—E. W. Appyrron. 
1. The formula given is the complete eliminatcr, and is 


prints will, say, 1 oz. of solution el 


graphing.an object to exactly 17} times its diameter, using a 
2 inch lens.—Micro. not to be added to the barium peroxide. 2. No. 3. The solu- 
. Albumen paper is not well suited to toning in a combined 
bath, but you can use: Soda phosphate, 15 grs.; ammonium 
sulphocyanide, 25 grs.; hypo, 240 grs.; water, 2 ozs.; gold 
chloride (dissolved in a little water and added last) 1 grain. 


2. 174 by 2 + 2 = 37. The rule is multiply focal length by cient. : ; i 
number of times of enlargement and add one focal length Rustorine Dacurrreorypes.—I should be indebted, to you if you 
thereto would kindly give me the particulars of the method of restor- 


Drvyixe Bromrpy Carns Frar.—Can you oblige me with a method 

: of drying bromide postcards flat? I have to turn out quanti 
tities of about 100 at a time. I have hardened the cards 
-with formaline and dried with gentle heat, as they are 
wanted at once. They curl. violently while those you see in 
the shops always seem to remain flat.—H. Harrison. 

The best plan to prevent bromide cards from curling is to 
place them face outwards as soon as they come from the 
washing water between two thin slats of wood nailed to a 
board, the distance between the slats being just half an inch 
less than the cards—that is to say, the slats must be five 
inches apart. This quite prevents the curling, which is due 
to the contraction of the gelatine in drying. 

Apprenticrsur.—Will you be good enough to give me your idea of 
terms of apprenticeship for a boy and a girl about 16 years old, 


tions will keep, but it is not advisable to use over again. 4. 
It is-impossible to answer this question, because it depends 
entirely upon the amount of hypo in the print; half an hour’s 
washing before and quarter of an hour after should be suffi- 


ing daguerreotypes. 1 have seen the formula occasionally in 


the JourNaAL, but have no trace of it now.—K, 

The method is this. First remove all dust from the surface 
by blowing. Then treat the picture with a dilute solution 
of cyanide of potassium—say ten grains to the ounce of water 
—until the tarnish is removed. Next well wash under the 
tap and finish with distilled water. Dry over a spirit lamp 
so as to avoid drying marks. The Daguerreotype is a very 
delicate image,.and is very easily damaged. We should 
advise you to experiment on two or three pictures of no value 
before attempting to deal with one that is prized by its 
owner. Many Daguerreotypes have been irretrievably ruined 
at the hands of novices. Your best way, we should think, 
would be to entrust the work to an expert who is familiar with 


the working of the Daguerreotype process. 
.—I should be very pleased if you would answer 


SrarTING 1n Busin 


length of time to be bound for, what progressive wage; 
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me the following questions:—(1) As an amateur, and being 
fond of photography as a hobby, do you consider it possible 
for me to take it up as a business, on my own or in partner- 
ship? I am able to give six months or more at an institution 
(2) How 
much capital do you consider I should require to make a suc- 
cessful beginning ?—X. Y. Z. 

(1) Of course it is quite possible for you to do so. But 


where I might thoroughly learn all its branches. 


you must bear in mind that photography as a profession re- 
quires skill as well as good business tact to work it with 
success. We should think your best way would be to article 
yourself to a professional photographer for a term, or to enter 
partnership in a well-established business. (2) Impossible to 
say, as all must necessarily depend upon the scale and style 
upon which you intend to begin. 


Also whether you have to 
erect a studio, etc., or take one ready for occupation. It may 
be anything from £100 or £500, or more. 

Tonine-BarH Prrcunracges.—(1) A few weeks back you published a 
formula for toning C.C. paper red. Could you tel! me if it 
is possible to obtain the pure red chalk tone with this bath? 
It was as follows:—Prepared chalk, 4 oz.: gold chloride, 
1 per cent. sol., 19 minims. (2) Could you tell me also the 

meaning of percentage as applied to chemicals? I have always 

understood it to mean grains to the ounce, as example: 10 per 
cent. sol. of bromide, 10 grains to the ounce. Is this correct, 
and, if not, will you please explain? (3) Could you let me 
know of a formula for toning C.C. paper green, like the séa, or 
olive-green, obtained on carbon?—Cwanx. 

(1) The best bath for red chalk tones is: Uranium nitrate, 

1 gr.; thiosinamin, 5 gr.; water, 1 oz. (2) “Percentage” 

means one part in a hundred, ie., 1 oz. in a hundred ounces 

(by weight) of water. 

48 grains in each ounce. 


A 10 per cent. solution contains 
(3) We know of no such formula. 
You can get a kind of green by developing a gelatine P.O.P., 
but we regard such processes as poor makeshifts. You had 
far better use carbon than waste time in trying to get out of 

other papers what they are not intended to give. 
Bas Rewier Pyorograrus.—I am obliged for the answer to my 
query re Cameo Photos. 
my meaning. 


You have, however, misunderstood 
I was referring to what used to be known as 
“Bas Reliefs.” But there is, I think, some method of pro- 
ducing these on any style of, paper by coating the back of 
the print with some material, and then pressing it out to the 
required depth. After which the print is turned over, and the 
shadows, etc., pressed back again. I understand all these 
operations can be performed at home with small expense, and 
save the trouble of having blocks, etc., made.—C. E, C. 
There are several methods, and a description of them ap- 
peared in the “B. J. Almanac,’ 1898, pp. 842-850. In Taber’s 
method (patented) the surface of the block to be used for em- 
bossing is sensitised, and printed under the negative laid in 
reverse upon it. The block is then cut out to appropriate 
depth by hand, and prints, moistened and backed with soft 
material such as rubber sponge, subjected to pressure on it. 
Instead of printing on to the block the outlines may be drawn 
on transparent paper laid on the photograph, and from this 
transferred with the aid of “carbon” copying paper to the 
block. 

Coryricur.—I should be greatly obliged to you if you would give 
me your opinion as to whether I have a clear case for prose- 
cution re infringement of copyright. A man asked me to take 
photographs, so as to supply him with bromide postcards 
to sell at 2d. each. I went out three miles and took photo- 
graph, entirely at my own expense (which I copyrighted), and 


supplied him with three dozen postcards, for which he paid 
me 4s. 6d., clearly understanding that a large number would | 
be wanted later on. Soon after the customer came and found 
fault with the photograph, said it was not a good one, ang 
that he should not require any more; and a few weeks atter. 
wards I find he had sent it away and had it copied, and js 
selling copies. I have enclosed one of the original ones, 
on which you will see my name, also one of the copies on which 
my name is partly erased, and the word copy written on, 
Will you please give your opinion of the original, and say 
what your views on the whole matter are?—Hr Hn. 

As you were paid for your work the copyright is not yours, 
but your customer’s, to whom belongs the exclusive right 
to copy it. You have no case at all. 
were retaining the copyright by charging a reduced price, you 
should have obtained a written assignment of the Copyright 


Tf you thought you 


and have at once registered it. 

Prriryine Ox Gatx, Erc.—(1) Can you give me details of any process 
for preserving and purifying ox gall after it has been extracted 
from the bladder? The process should not (of course) interfere 
with or alter any of the properties of the gall. (2) Can you 
give me a formula for produsing a tone on bromide prints the 
same as that on the print enclosed? The chief characteristics 
should be quick working and as simple a bath as possible, con 
sistent with getting the desired result. ‘The hypo alum hot 
bath would do very well, except for certain drawbacks, which 


prohibit its use for any particular purpose.—ARGENTYPE, 

(1) We do not know where our correspondent proposes to 
carry on his purification, but if he is a married man we should 
strongly advise him to send his family out for the day, or he 
may strike trouble, as fresh ox gall does not “reek of Rimmel”; 
as the purified gall may be obtained from any chemist, we per- 
sonally should prefer to purchase it. The usual method of:puri- 
fication is as follows :—Take a pint of fresh ox bile and evaporate 
down to five ounces, mix it with half a pint of spirit, stirring 
well, allow the mixture to stand twelve hours, and decant the 
clear solution or filter, wash the filter paper with a little spirit 
and then evaporate the filtrate down to a suitable consistency, 
or, of course, it may be kept in the dilute state. (2) The tone 
can probably be obtained by bleaching the print in 


Potassium ferricyanide 280 grains. 

Ammonium bromide 360 grains. 

Wiaterkton pi Steccsaeraresersteness.csucty sensve 20 ounces. 
washing well and then immersing in 

Sodium sulphide, pure ... 60 grains. 

Water 20 ounces. 


till the brown colour is obtained. The print should be allowed to 
remain this soluton for some time after the action seems com- 
plete, and then well washed. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Photography Dr. Lucien Howe, of Buffalo, in a letter 
of the Eye. to the “ Scientific American,” claims 
priority, in photographing the interior of the eye, over 
Dr. W. Thorner, whose method was described in our issue 
of February 3. Dr. Howe’s method was communicated 
to the American Ophthalmological Society in 1887, and 
since then better results have been obtained by Professor 


Dumner, of Gratz, by means of a large and complicated | 


apparatus. Two principal difficulties in this problem, 
says Dr. Howe, are to do away with the reflection from 
the cornea and to obtain a plate sufficiently sensitive to the 
red rays reflected from the living retina. He would be 


glad to co-operate with others who might also be interested 


in the subject; and if a satisfactory photograph can be 
obtained by a process so simple as to make it of practical 
value, it would be creditable to the one who succeeds, an] 
certainly would assist in advancing our knowledge of the 
interior of the eye and its various diseases. 


* * * 
Methylated It has often been said that methylated 
and Pure spirit is frequently drank by “topers ” 
Alcohol. : 


in the Midlands, and it would seem that 
lt is also consumed largely in the Isle of Man. We read 
that a Bill has been introduced into the Manx Legislature 
‘or regulating the sale of methylated spirit. The measure 
has been prompted by the necessity of preventing the use 
of this spirit as a beverage, especially among the lower 
classes, during Sundays and hours when public-houses are 
closed. The Bill provides that only licensed persons may 
sell the spirit, and that publicans are to be prohibited 
from taking out methylated spirit licences. Also that the 


| 


| Alcohol. 


sale of methylated spirit, by anyone, is to be prohibited 
between Saturday night and Monday morning. Where 
egislation of this kind becomes necessary, there can be but 
little doubt that the methylated must be considerably used 
as a potable spirit, vepulsive as it is to most people, par- 
icularly with the addition of mineral spirit which is now 
compulsory. Its intoxicating properties must be great 
when we consider that the strength of the ordinary methy- 
ated spirit of commerce is from sixty to sixty-five over- 
proof, while the usual spirits as sold at public-houses are 
irom fifteen to thirty per cent, under proof. 


* * * 


Duty-free The Commission appointed some time 


ago with regard to permitting the use 
of duty free alcohol for manufacturing purposes has not 
yet issued its report. Up to the present English manu- 
facturers of certain chemical preparations, where methy- 
lated spirit will not answer, have been heavily handicapped: 
by the Germans. In Germany pure alcohol, duty free, 
is allowed to be used for purely manufacturing purposes, 
and it is to be hoped that a similar state of things will 
obtain here in the near future. Except for the collodion 
process, alcohol is not now much used in photography. 


| In the manufacture of the collodion the methylated spirit 


will not answer, hence duty-paid spirit has to be employed, 
and ‘this greatly increases its cost. If duty-tree alcohol 
were allowed to be sold it would cost less than methylated 
spirit, inasmuch as the wood naphtha, of which ten per 
cent. has to be added, is more costly than the alcohol itself. 
If refined naphtha could be used for methylating it would’ 
probably do no harm in the collodion process, but it is: 
not allowed; only a crude form can be used. All the 
naphtha used has to be submitted to the Excise authorities, 
and they will not pass any that is not of a crude kind. 
The addition of the naphtha to the alcohol has also to be: 
made in the presence of an officer of the Excise. When 
methylated spirit was first allowed to be sold, they were 
not so particular, and, at one time, methylated alcohol 
strengthened up to the commercial absolute—:805—was 
for a time an article of commerce, but that was altered 
many years ago. Now it is illegal to redistil the spirit 
either with the view to strengthen it, or in any way purify 
it. If the nauseous compound—the present methylated 
spirit—is so largely used as a potable spirit as it is asserted 
to be, it is scarcely to be wondered at that the Excise: 
authorities are somewhat chary of allowing any alteration. 
* * * 
A letter from Mr. John Philip Sousa, 
the well-known “ March King,” appeared 
in the “Times” of Monday last, pro- 
testing against the piracies of his musical copyrights in 
this country. We follow Mr. Sousa in his complaints. 
because the incident raises a point in the law of artistix 


American 
Copyrights 
in Britain. 
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<copyright, which may frequently be of importance to 
_ photographers. 


The mutual benefits which are extended 
to British and American citizens are based, not on the 
Berne Conyention—to which the United States is not a 
subscriber—but on the Chace Act, passed by the United 
States Government in 1891, whereby the benefits of 
American copyright are extended to citizens of foreign 
States who grant to Americans “the benefit of copyright 
on substantially the same basis as its own citizens.’ A 
number of countries, among which is Great Britain, have 
been “proclaimed” by the United States Government as 
sharing in the concession of the Act. Citizens of these 
countries, on taking out copyright in America, can obtain 
the protection granted under American law, and, on the 
other hand, American citizens, as Mr. Sousa points out, 
are entitled to protection in the proclaimed countries to 
the extent granted to citizens of those countries. Mr. 
Sousa complains, in regard to musical copyrights, that the 
reciprocity is all on one side; but he is probably mistaken, 
tor British composers have suffered worse things at the 
hands of the music pirates than have foreigners. 


* * * 
Artistic On the passing of the Chace Act in 
, ony lets 1891, official assurance was given by the 


British Government to the United 
States to the effect that foreigners can 
obtain British copyright on first publishing the work in 
any part of the British possessions, and that subsequent 
publication in a foreign country does not affect their 
position in this respect. It was further stated that resi- 


Chace Act. 


dence in a British possession was not necessary to obtain- 


ing British copyright. These conditions may or may not 
hold good in regard to literary copyright—though it is 
commonly supposed that they are valid—but as applied 
to copyright in artistic works, the statements we have 
just quoted certainly seem incompatible with the Copyright 
Act of 1862, wherein the benefits of British copyright are 
extended only to a person who is “a British subject or 
resident within the dominions of the Crown.” There is 
thus a doubt as to the validity of the Chace Act in respect 
to photographs, and even assuming that the discrepancy 
above cited can be explained, the obtaining of copyright 
in the States by a non-resident foreigner is hedged about 
with so many formalities that for practical purposes the 
game is not worth the candle. 


* % % 

_ Alleged Reference to this was made in “ Ex 
‘Celluloid Cathedra” last week, and if the cases 
Dangers. 


quoted are authentic they would tead to 
shake confidence in articles made of celluloid generally. 
As a matter of fact, during the last quarter of a century 
or so, celluloid or its analogue, “xylonite,” for she two 
differ only in name, has largely taken the place of ivory 
It is used considerably for pianoforte keys, knife-handles, 
serviette rings, and such-like things in domestic use, but 
we have never heard of a case of spontaneous combustion 
in them. Collars and cuffs, combs, brushes, etc., made 


of celluloid or xylonite have long been in use, but no’ 


instance of spontaneous ignition with them has yet een 
chronicled. Accidents with them have at times happened, 
but only when they come in contact with a flame or great 
heat. Celluloid, of course, is highly inflammable when a 
light is applied to it, or it is subjected to a strong heat, 
as it sometimes is when incautiously used in the cinema- 
tograph, and then accidents may be expected. - Xylonite 
or celluloid dishes are well known in the photographic 
world, but whoever heard of one of them taking fire spon- 
taneously? As we said in the former note, it is a pity 
that more details were not supplied by those who wrote 


to our German contemporary. It is hoped that these will 
eventually be forthcoming, but until they are our con 
fidence in celluloid for ordinary purposes will remain as 
it is. It is noteworthy that the celluloid that is said 
to have ignited spontaneously was in the form of combs 
for the hair. But such combs and hair fasteners made 
of celluloid, in imitation of tortoiseshell, have long been 
in use in this country by ladies, but we have not heard 
of a single case of their firing spontaneously. 


* * * 
Self-igni- Meanwhile, the cases of the spontaneous 
tion of ignition of celluloid are further dis 
Celluloid. 


cussed in our contemporary, the “ Chemi- 
ker Zeitung,” where Dr. W. Normann takes pains to set 
at rest any misgivings which may have arisen in the 
minds of interested parties. The inflammation of the 
ladies’ hair-combs, he affirms, is capable of explana 
tion in a way which acquits celluloid of dangerous 
properties except under special circumstances. The hair- 
comb, it is pointed out, is the invariable culprit when 
charges of incendiarism are made against celluloid, and 
Dr. Norman has found that by artificially imitating the 
conditions under which a comb is exposed to radiant heat, 
when worn in the ordinary way, the temperature of the 
enveloped celluloid may be as high as 100 deg. Cent., and 
this he regards as dangerously near the point at which cel- 
luloid commences to decompose. The temperature of the 
unenclosed thermometer under the same conditions was 
only 40 deg. Cent., a surprising difference, but the writer 
obtained identical figures on making a second test. In 
other words, it is suggested that the enclosure of cellu 
loid in a material such as hair or wool, which is an ex 
tremely bad conductor of heat, provides the conditions for 
combustion of the celluloid on exposure to radiant heat, 
That certainly seems a legitimate conclusion from the facts, 
and is satisfactory in so far as it confines the conditions 
of self-ignition within very narrow limits. At the same 
time, we cannot conceive that such conditions can obtain 
except under very exceptional circumstances, nor, in our 
opinion, would they bring about the combustion of cellu. 
loid of proper manufacture. 


ee 


ANOTHER COPYRIGHT ACTION. 


Oncr more the High Courts have been engaged in a suit 
which is of interest to owners of copyright works, inas- 
much as it involves points that we have had at times to 
express opinions upon through the Answers Column. One 
of the points in the case was dealt with in an article last 
week with reference to innocent agents. Another point 
was one upon which our advice is frequently asked. It 
is: Certain alterations are made in a copy, or some por- 
tions omitted; is it still an infringement of copyright! 
The action in question was argued in the Chancery Divi 
sion on the 9th and 10th ult. before Mr. Justice Kekewich, 
when judgment was reserved. This was delivered at great 
length on the 21st, the report of it taking up a full 
column and a half of the “Times.” The action was Hant 
staengl v. W. H. Smith and Sons. Briefly the case was 
as follows:—In “ Munsey’s Magazine,” a work published 
in America, appeared, in connection with an advertise- 
ment competition, a number of small reproductions, 
amongst which was one of Thumann’s picture, “ Nature's 
Mirror,” of which the plaintiff holds the copyright. This 
magazine was imported here, and sold by Messrs. Smith. 
They were unaware that the magazine contained the copy 
until their attention was called to the fact by the plaintifis, 
and, when it was, this particular print, which was very 


| small—it might be covered by a penny-piece—was taken out. 


The action was for an injunction and damages, merely 
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nominal ones being claimed in the first instance: But the 
parties did not come to terms; hence the action. In the 
trial it was contended that the reproduction was not an 
infringement, inasmuch as a portion of the background 
and the wings of Psyche did not show. Also that the 

vint was so small and crude that it could not interfere 
with the sale of the plaintiff’s reproductions of the original 
picture. Now the Copyright (Fine Arts) Act makes it 
illegal to “repeat, copy, colourably imitate, or otherwise 
multiply for sale, hire, exhibition, or distribution, any such 
work or the design thereof.” “The design thereof” was 
an important point in the judgment. Mr. Justice Kekewich 
quoted Lord Justice Davey, in a former case, who said, 
“But it is said that the Act protects, not only the picture, 
but the design. These words are probably inserted in order 
to bring within the protection of the Act a copy in a 
different medium—for iustance, a black and white copy 
of a painting made by an engraver, photographer, or 
a draughtsman, but it must still be the design of the 
picture, and not a mere outline or descriptive sketch of 
it.” Continuing his remarks the Judge said that 
in dealing with a small surface—as in the case of the 
print in question—for convenience some portions have 
been blotted out. The background is gone and the wings, 
which were a poetical addition to the picture, and are 
preserved in all the photographs, are missing. Still there 
is the lady with the same drapery and in the same position, 
kneeling on the same rock, and intently gazing on what 
must be water. “By this time I am,” he said, 
“tolerably familiar not with the original picture but with 
the photogravure which has taken its place for the pur- 
pose of this trial, and may be regarded as a fair equivalent. 
T cannot turn,” he added, “ from the latter to the magazine 


without being reminded of Thumann’s picture, and in- 
stinctively recognising the work from which the case copy 
is taken. Coming to the question of damages, the 
Judge said in effect that this crude reproduction could 
not in any way injure the artist’s reputation, nor could 
it injure the sale of the larger reproductions of the picture, 
but with the smallest sizes issued the case might be differ- 
ent by vulgarising the reproduction. He did not think that 
any serious injury that could be measured by £ s. d. had 
been done; but he adopted the plaintiff's argument that, 
if he desired to protect his copyrights, he was bound to 
take action even in a case which was on the face of it of a 
trumpery character, or run the risk of encouraging more 
serious infringements. He added in conclusion: “For 
the reasons above given I think the plaintiff is entitled 
to a verdict for nominal damages; and, seeing that he 
has come here to assert a right, the assertion of which 
was, as already stated, required for this protection, I se 
no reason why he should be deprived of his costs, notwith- 
standing that the defendants acted innocently, and, on 
having their attention called to the matter, did their best, 
so far as I know, with complete success, to obviate any 
further cause of complaint. There will be judgment for 
the plaintiff with a farthing damages and costs of the 
action.” We have dealt with this case somewhat at length 
as it fully confirms what we said in an article last week 
with reference to the liability of innocent agents, and the 
defendants in this action were quite innocent agemts. 
Tt also illustrates that if certain portions of a picture 
are removed, or omitted, it does not evade the Copyright 
Act. There is still the “design thereof,” which is met 
by the Act. Queries on this point we have frequently 
had to reply to in the Answers Column. 


THE WEER IN HISTORY. 


The Misfortunes of Daguerre. 

Exactiy sixty-six years ago to-day—on March 3, 1839—a fire 
had broken out in a building near the present Hétel Samson 
in Paris. In a couple of hours the whole edifice was practi- 
cally destroyed. The building was the “Théatre du Diorama” 
of Daguerre. For nearly twenty years it had stood on this 
spot until a careless workman, bringing a lighted taper near 
a recently varnished painting, set it ablaze and thus ignited 
the combustible scenery with which the scenarium was stocked. 
The conflagration brought Daguerre, who was fifty-two at this 
time, into sore financial straits. Ever since the time when 
his dioramic effects had startled Paris into a new sensation, the 
theatre had been one of the show places of the capital. It 
appears that Daguerre obtained—and spent—a handsome 
income from his enterprise, and that he spared no pains and 
money to enhance the realism of the performances. So suc- 
cessful was he that when Charles X. visited the diorama 
he flung a two-frane piece into the mise-en-scine to convince 
himself that the perspective was actually a painted back- 
ground. 

Apparently Daguerre was the inventor of the system of pro- 
ducing novel effects by means of a canvas painted on both back 
and front, and illuminated by reflected or transmitted light in 
Varying proportions. The triumphs of this method seem to have 
been acceptable to the Parisian patron of amusements in the 
twenties and thirties of the last century, and brought wealth 
and fame to their originator. These facts excuse, if they do 
not justify, the mercenary spirit which Daguerre showed when 
just about this time he completed his invention of photo- 
graphy. His previous source of income had suddenly dis- 
appeared ; it was not surprising that he should make all he 
could out of his discovery. Critics of Daguerre have com- 


mented severely on his patenting of his process in England 

immediately after the French Government had granted him an 

annuity for its publication. But I am not aware that any critic 

has taken the fact of the dioramic collapse into consideration. 
The Diorama as Bonus. 

When the settlement with the Government came on, Daguerre 
appears to have negotiated terms with some adroitness. He was 
o get so much a year for the rest of his life on account 
of his photographic process, and he clinched the bargain by 
hrowing in the secret of his diorama. The projet de lot in 
which the Government ratified this agreement dwells on this 
“ graceful concession” :—“ M. Daguerre has consented to make 
known the methods by which he produces his diorama, an inven- 
tion of which he alone knows the secret, and which it would 
be unfortunate to be allowed to be lost”—reminding one of 
he cheap-jack who gives away the silver pencil-case with the 
genuine hall-marked gold albert. 
'™n the textbook which Daguerre published in 1839, he spends 
a chapter in explaining the principles of his scenarial methods. 
he very first handbook on photography setting a precedent 
of “ miscellaneity,’’ if I may coin a word! Itis a precedent which 
I fear has been followed more than once in English photo- 
graphic literature. 


Daguerre and Photography in 500 A.D. 

There is evidence that in his travels in search of subjects for 
his diorama Daguerre visited Mount Athos in Turkey, and it 
has been suggested that he may have obtained a clue to the 
photographic process which he afterwards published from a 
manuscript in the Dionysian Convent there. The supposition 
rests on the rather insecure basis that a manuscript describing 
a photographic process was stated by Dr. Constantine Simo- 
nides, in 1864, to be in the Convent. Mr. Bolas has pointed 
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out that Simonides did undoubtedly forge certain documents 
when in straitened circumstances, but that there is not suffi- 
cient evidence for doubting his correctness in the case in 
question. The manuscript which it is suggested Daguerre 
may have seen was attributed to a monk, Panselenus, living 
about five hundred years after Christ, and he is said by Simo- 
nides to have described a process resembling Daguerrectype. 
J. B. Reade and the Invention of Photography. 

The inventors of photography trod closely on one another’s 
heels. Talbot, Herschel, Daguerre, and Reade all published 
their results within the first six months of 1839. The last 
named was unfortunate in the medium he selected for making 
known his work, and on*that account did not receive a fair 
share of the credit which was his by right. On the other 
hand the work of Reade has been distorted, notably by Mr. 
John Werge, to appear something which Reade himself stated 
it was not. What Reade actually accomplished—independently 
of Talbot or Herschel—was the working out of a photographic 
process in which relatively great sensitiveness was obtained 
with silver nitrate and tincture of galls, and in which tha 
fixing processes with salt or iodide (as advocated by Talbot) and 
with hyposulphite (as laid down by Herschel) were employed. 
March 9, 1839, is the date which can be attached to Reade’s 
process, though he had obtained results at least two years 
before. But this date appears on a letter written by him to 
E. W. Brayley, the librarian of the London Institution. This 
letter was not published until 1847 (the “North British Review,” 
p. 470), and so in the action of Talbot v. Laroche in 1854 it was 
held that Reade did not make known his process to an extent 
which could be called publication. 

How Reade Overlooked the Latent Image. 

Wrote Reade :—“ The most important process, and one pro- 

bably different from any hitherto employed consists in washing 


good writing paper with a strong solution of nitrate of silver 
containing not less than eight grains to every drachm of dis. 
tilled water. The paper thus prepared is placed in the dark 
and allowed to dry gradually. When perfectly dry, and just 
before it is used, I wash it with an infusion of galls prepared 
according to the Pharmacopoeia, and immediately, even while 
it is wet, throw upon it the image of microscopic objects by 
means of the solar microscope. It will be unnecessary for me 
to describe the effect, as I am able to illustrate it by drawings 
thus produced. I will only add, with respect to the time, that 
the drawing of the flea was perfected in less than five minutes, 
and the section of cane and the spiral vessels of the stalk of 
common rhubarb in about eight or ten minutes. These draw- 
ings were fixed by hyposulphite of soda. They may also be 
fixed by immersing them for a few minutes in salt and water, 
and then for the same time in a weak solution of hydroiodate 
of potash (potassium iodide. Eps.). The drawing of the 
Trientalis Europea was fixed by this latter method; it was 
produced in half a minute. and the difference in the colour 
of the ground is due to this rapid and more powerful action 
of the solar rays. This paper may be successfully used in the 
camera obscura.” 

From this it will be seen that Reade did not realise the 
existence of a separate latent image which could be afterwards 
developed. He was developing his latent image at the time 
of exposure under the impression that he was in possession of 
a very rapid print-out process. As, he himself admitted in 
some correspondence published in Tue Brivis JOURNAL OF 
Puotrocraruy for March 1, 1862:—‘“I was only, as the Judge 
said, ‘very hot.’ I did not realise the master fact that the 
latent image which had been developed was the basis of photo- 
graphic manipulation. The notion of developing a 
latent image never crossed my mind.” 

; Hisroricvs. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[A Paper read before the London and Provincial Photographic Association. ] 


‘Where the Ordinary Plate Fails. 

Iy the photographic reproduction of a great number of subjects 
the ordinary plate produces effects which are accurate and pleasing. 
Such, for example, are most architectural subjects and black ana 
white drawings. On the other hand, as the only light recorded by 
the ordinary plate is the blue, violet, and ultra-violet, blue objects 
usually photograph too light, and green, yellow, and red ones too 
dark, unless these latter happen to reflect sufficient ultra-violet or 
violet to be recorded. 

I propose this evening to consider the means at our disposal to 
photograph any subject, whatever its colour, either to give a good 
rendering of its light and shade, or to accentuate or reduce its 
contrasts. 


Properties of Orthochromatic Plates. 

The majority of orthochromatic plates on the market exhibit a 
type of colour sensitiveness which is conferred by the use of erythrosin 
in the emulsion. This consists (over and above the normal blue 
sensitiveness) in a sensitiveness to the yellow-green and green light 
of the spectrum, and in a somewhat lower sensitiveness to the blue- 
green. Panchromatic plates are, in general, sensitive to the spec- 
trum yellow and orange-red in addition to the green, but the green 
sensitiveness remains much greater than the red in nearly all cases. 


Great improvements have been made in colour sensitisers during 
the last year or so; among the most notable introductions being 
Pinachrome, Pinaverdol, and Homocol. In most cases the sensitive- 
ness is not even, but exhibits more or less well-marked maximum 
effects to certain wave-lengths. 

Some slight indication of the relative sensitiveness of plates to 
blue, green, and red is afforded by the exposures given in three- 
colour work, where one finds such ratios as 1:8:12, 1:2:16, 1:6 :16, 
and 1:4:32; and as in most of these cases the action of the blue light 
is considerably subdued, it will be seen that the added colour sensi- 
tiveness is much less than the normal blue sensitiveness. 

By introducing into the emulsion certain yellow dyes which act as 
filters, the blue sensitiveness of some commercial plates is subdued 
relatively to the green without any loss of speed. In collodion emul- 
sion work the above order of things is to some extent reversed, 
the green or red sensitiveness being predominant with many sensi- 
tisers. 


Types of Orthochromatic Light-filters and their Uses 

All the filters detailed here consist of solution of aniline dyes, etc. 
and they are specified, according to the number of milligrams of 
dye contained in each cubic centimetre (parts per 1,000) of solution, 
the solution being held in a glass cell haying an internal separation. 
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1 cm. Filters made from flashed or pot-metal glass are in fairly 
common use, but they are unreliable in their action. Frequently, 
aithough orange in hue and greatly increasing the exposure, they 
effect but little colour correction, because of the violet and ultra- 
violet rays which Ultra-violet should not be trans- 
mitted by an orthochromatic filter if it can be avoided. There is 
practically only one way of ascertaining exactly how any particular 
filter and plate are acting, and that is by means of the photo- 


spectroscope—a test which may sometimes be supplemented by the 


hey transmit. 


colour sensitometer. 
Typr I. —-Yellow filter 
good class of filter for 


subduing the blue and violet.—This is a fairly 
general work. 


It reduces the photographie 
effect of blues and whites and allows the yellows and ercens to be 
recorded on an erythrosin type of plate. Unfortunately a filter of 
this type depends very largely for the correctness of its effect upon 
the relative sensitiveness of the plate used to green and blue, and as 


plates vary very much in this respect it really requires adjusting to 
almost every plate. A solution of brilliant yellow employed in a 
strength of 0.04 mgm. per c.c. gives a yery good result with many 
green sensitive plates. The effect of this filter in landscape work 
is to increase slightly the detail in the greens, and also to bring out 
the clouds somewhat. 

Typx Il.—One of the most useful filters for general work is one 
absorbing the whole of the ultra-violet, violet, and blue up to about 
\ 4.800. It might appear at first sight that such a filter would not 
give any good results since it entirely absorbs certain light 


visible 


to the eye, but owing to the fact that these colours rare Yy occur 
by themselves in Nature, never in landscape work, bad effects from 
this cause are not often seen. It wiil record blue colowrs quite well 
because of the blue-green and green that they reflect; yellows and 
greens are also well rendered. Violet and crimson colours are liable 
to be too dark, however, while the same remark applies to reds and 
deep oranges. 

Such a filter has two very important advantages. Firstly, it can 
be made with dyes that are very transparent to the green and 
blue-green, and, secondly, as nearly the whole of the light to which 
a plate is normally sensitive is absorbed, and but little, except the 
Sensitiveness conferred by orthochromatising, utilised, it is much less 
Niable than the first type to give variable results with different brands 
of plates. Suitable compositions for this type are:—(1) Tartrazin 
0.2 mgms. per c.c., or (2) Naphthol yellow 8, 0.5 mgms. per c.c. The 
first dye is the more convenient on account of its great solubility. 

The action of this filter in landscape work is to enhance relatively 
the pho 


blue sky, so that the clouds can often be well rendered in a negative 


ographic effect of the green foliage, and retard that of the 
grap § 5 


at the same time as the green trees and fields, while the rendering 


of detail at a distance appears to be assisted. I do not, therefore, 
recommend this type of filter to those who desire to obtain the 
so-called 
which I believe might arise if too much 


by the filter, and that is an apparent over-correction whereby trees 


“artistic’’ and “atmospheric” effects. There is a defect, 
E 


blue-green were absorbed 


are made to appear snow white. I am, however, inclined to think 
from such negatives of this kind that I have seen, that they were 
taken in very brilliant sunshine, and thai 
derings of the scenes as they appeared. 
Tyre I1—Zrue Orthochromatic Filter—Perhaps the ideal com- 
bination of filter and plate is one which renders all objects according 
to their luminosity, irrespective of their colour. This is the type of 


filter of which a great deal is talked about in conjunction with the 


they may be good ren- 


correct rendering of colour values, but they do not seem to be often 
produced or much used. As a matter of fact, their construction pre- 
sents some little difficulty, and one does not often find the need 
of them. The first requirement is a plate sensitive to practi- 
cally all visible light; the only kind which perhaps may be neg- 


lectéd is the extreme violet. Now as there is no dry plate on the 
market sensitive to the whole. of the réd, one must start with the 
best panchromatic plate available. If the plate is sufficiently sensi- 
tive to red, which it rarely is, a filter of type II. might suffice. 
Generally orange-yellow dyes, such as Brilliant Yellow, which 
have a gradual absorption, greatest in the violet, and least in the 
red, are the most useful. A filter containing 0.08 mgms. of Brilliant 
Yellow per c.c. works well with a Lumiére C. plate. 


The colour sensitometer test is an excellent one for this type of 
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r, but the exact spectrum composition of the colours used must 
known or no information can be obtained which will be useful 
in the adjustment of the filter. Reds, and sometimes greens and 
yellows, are liable to transmit sufficient violet or ultra-violet to 
produce a considerable effect on a photographic plate, without it 
being noticed by the eye. Suitable dyes for a colour sensitometer are 
Fast Red together with a little Tartrazin, strong Tar 
Green, and Victoria Blue. 
by 
graph of them should render all the patches equally 


razin, Naphthol 
These have to be adjusted, conveniently 
photographie film, to a uniform visual luminosity, and a photo- 
bright. 


Tyrer IV.—Orange Filter.—A filter transmitting the red and part 


of the green used with a panchromatic plate is often very useful, 
-particularly in photographing oil paintings with reds, oranges, and 
yellows. An interesting point with this filter is that although it 
does not transmit any pure blue or blue-green light, yet pigment 


colours of these hues generally reflect sufficient green and red to give 


a fairly correct rendering. Brilliant Yellow 1 mgm. per c.c, answers 
very well for the filter. 

Type V.—Red Filter.—A filter similar to the red one used for 
tri-colour work is sometimes useful for lightening the reds of a dark 
picture. 

The following is the composition of such a filter :— 

Rose Bengal 0.5 mgm. per c.c. 
Tartrazin 1.5 mgm. per c.c. 


Dry and Liquid Filters. 


These both have their respective advantages. For the purposes 
of experimental work, and perhaps also for work in the photographic 
studio, it is convenient to use liquid filters, the coloured solution 
being contained in a glass cell having flat sides. Only one cell is 
really necessary, and the solutions are poured in when required. Care 
must be exercised that the solutions do not fade or decompose. The 
yellow and red dyes recommended here are fairly stable. 

However, filters in a dry state are more convenient if photographs 
have to be made away from the studio. In making dry filters corre- 
sponding to liquid ones, they should be re-tested, since the dyes do 
not always absorb in exactly the same manner when dry as they do 
in solution. 


Regarding the glass used for dry filters, it should be homogeneous, 


and should have flat surfaces, but it does not matter if they are not 
strictly parallel. 

The usual methods of making dry filters are to support the glass 
on a levelling table and coat with hot gelatine solution. (8 to 10 
per cent.), and when set to stain to. the 
of the dye, and then let it dry in a place free from dust ; or to coat the 


glass with collodion, wash the ether and alcohol out, and then dye 


required depth in a solution 


the film; or if the dye is soluble in alcohol, it can be dissolved in the 
collodion. In either case a cover glass must be cemented on with 
Canada balsam. is to dissolve a measured 
ion before coating. 


cals Gh, IsUiUiie 


A more exact method 
quantity of the dye in the gelatine solu 


[The second part of this paper wil 
Brees 


appear next week.—Eps., 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN SHUTTER DESIGN. 


Control of Time of Exposure, 
One of the chief problems in shutter design is the exact measure- 
ment of the intervals of the time during which the shutter remains 
fully open. The escape of air from the chamber, first applied to 


| — TENSION WeicieT {ane ren ome ) 


Constany Went 


APPARATUS TO FIND THE RELATION OF 


FRICTION TESTS. FRICTION ro VELOCITY on Stow Seccos 


Fig. 4. 


shutters by Newman and Adams, is the means most commonly em- 
ployed for this purpose. But its general failure to control such 
short intervals as two or four hundredths of a second led me to 
inquire closely into the value of friction for this purpose. 


TIME TAKEN (w seconos) 70 Move ONE FOOT 


FRICTION w ounces 
Fig. 5. 
The Failure of Control by Friction. 

The theory of the engineering schools is that friction is indepen- 
dent of velocity, but if this were true, friction could not be used to 
control velocity as we know it does im shutters which contain fric- 
tion brakes. I therefore endeavoured to discover, by means of the 
apparatus roughly sketched in Fig. 4, to what extent and through 


what range friction varied with velocity. Fig. 5 shows some of the 
results. These curves which give the relation of friction in ounces 
to the corresponding velocity of the falling weight in seconds per 
foot, show that below a certain critical point velocity does not much 


depend upon friction, while above this point the contrary is the 
case, and a variation of friction of only 8 per cent. makes as much 
as 80 per cent. change of velocity. It is obvious that for contro ing 
velocity usefully, neither of these extreme conditions would serye 
and I therefore endeavoured to discover materials and conditions of 
pressure, etc., which would yield results approximating in graphical 
expression to a straight inclined line. Fig. 6 is the best effect 
obtained, and this is not unpromising. But all these experiments 
showed that friction varied widely at different times, being in- 
creased sometimes in the ratio of one to twenty merely by letting 
the apparatus rest for a day, and reduced correspondingly by active 
employment. This consideration appeared to wholly discredit fric. | 
tion as a means of accurately controlling shutter motions; the idea 


was accordingly abandoned, and attention was given to improving 
the use of pneumatic action. 
Pneumatic Control. 

The original pneumatic regulator for shutters consisted of a 
cylinder fitted with a piston, packed to prevent leakage, whose 
motion was retarded more or less by varying an aperture provided 
for the escape of the imprisoned air. 
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In the modern shutter the pneumatic regulator is called upon, 
not to vary a rate of motion, but to measure intervals of time. 
Accordingly it has been found that the packing of the piston and 
the variable air exit may both be dispensed with, the piston is fitted 
loosely within the cylinder, the air escaping between them acts a 
a lubricant and intervals of time are varied, not by varying the rate 
of the piston’s motion, but by varying the distance through which it 
moves. 

Now, in the ordinary shutter, which is intended to control times 
varying between one second and one-hundredth of a second, if the 
distance through which the piston moves when measuring one 
second be, say, half-an-inch (and it is limited by the need for com- 
pactness) then the distance through which it moves when measut- 
ing one-hundredth of an inch is only five-thousandths of an inch 
and the trouble is this: that with an elastic substance like air, 
which has to be compressed in volume before leakage will occur, 
that small interval of one-hundredth of a second, and even longer 
intervals, are generally occupied in compressing the air and by the 
effects of impact and inertia, and there is no time for the eakage, | 
upon which we depend for time measurement, to come into play. 
This is why in the ordinary shutter, as is well-known, the three or 
four shortest exposures are practically the same, and not as marked 
on the dial. The remedies for this defect must be sought in increas- 


ing the rigidity of the air cushion, and in reducing the inertia, and 
controlling the impact of the moving parts. 
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Compression v, Extension in Pneumatic Control. 
It does not seem to have been recognised how much more rigid air 
is in compression than in extension. This is shown in Fig. 7, which 
represents in outline a cylinder con- 
taining a loosely fitting 
rest, with an air space D, between 


piston at 


oe —.—__. : the piston and cylinder ends. In 
this position the air within is at 
the same pressure as that without, 
and the resistance to motion of the 
piston is zero. Let us call D £ in. 
if now we suddenly 
piston through { in. so that the air 
reduced to half, the 
difference between the 


move the 


volume is 
inside and 
Gutside air pressures will be about 
14.7 Ib. This 
is the now offered to 


to the square inch. 
resistance 
further motion of the piston. If, 
instead of 


however, compressing 


the air we extend it as is frequently 
shutter 


have to move the piston, not 


done in 


regulators, we 
shal 


a % in. only, but an infinite distance 
in order to get the same resistance 
of 14.7 Ib. This very striking 
statement is a caricature only be- 
cause such high pressures are never 
regulators. But 


reached in shutter 


principle it displays remains 
we must use the air in com- 
than 
Actuating the Piston. 


The next point of importance in 


HH pl the 
true: 
pression rather 


in extension. 


Fig 7. 


securing accurate measures of short 
time intervals is to control the effect of impact on, and the inertia of, 


the moving piston. 


In being moved to measure a very short time interval, it is inevit- 
able that the piston be moved quickly. But if it be suddenly 
struck by the part which actuates it, the energy which the piston 
thus receives may carry it at once beyond the point required, and 
the effect of air leakage on the timing of the shutter will be lost. 

It is the usual practice in shutters to strike the piston in this way, 
in order that the pneumatic device shall act also as an air cushion 
to stop the opening shutter without shock. This use as a buffer is 
however, quite inconsistent with the true purpose of the pneumatic 
regulator, and to abandon it leads to very much greater accuracy, 
in the control of short time intervals. 

Springs in Compression. 
The energy used to operate shutters is generally stored in springs 
which are set by hand, and for some obscure reason the springs used 
i 
| 
i 
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COMPARATIVE DIAGRAMS OF TENSION & COMPRESSION SPRINGS 
EQUAL STRENGTH IN WORKING RANGE WITHIN 10fe 


Fig. 8. 


in shutters are generally helical springs used in extension, although 
compression springs haying the same strength and range of action 
are, as shown in Fig. 8 much more compact. 


Witzram Tayzor. 


[In consequence of great pressure on our space this week the con- 
clusion of Mr. 
—KEps. B.J.P.] 


Taylor’s paper is held over until the next issue. 


PLATINOTYPE PRINTING. 


A paper on platinotype printing by an expert such as Mr. W. H. 
Smith, of the Platinotype Company, is likely to not only draw a 
record attendance to any photographic society’s meeting, but is likely 
to impart more practical information to those present, regarding this 
popular process, than any amount of demonstration by the dilettante 
user of the paper. Such proved to be the case at the meeting of 
the Croydon Camera Club, on Wednesday last, and Mr. Smith’s 
remarks were further emphasised by the fact that nearly 200 platino- 
type prints were produced, and later, distributed by lot amongst those 
present 


Black Image Papers 
The lecturer, dealing first with the black image papers, 


was important to allow full development, which with the bath at 
60 Fah:, would take place within 30 seconds; with correct exposure 
over-development was impossible. If prints had ,been. accidentally 
over-exposed, development had to be arrested at an earlier stage 
by plunging them in the acid bath directly the right depth was 
attained, but the results obtained were not so good as in the case 
of normal exposure and development, and there was a tendency to 
granularity. Harsh negatives might be dealt with by under-printing, 
and developing at 140 Fah. In this’ connection old paper gave softer 
prints than new, a fact which might be taken advantage of. For 
very flat negatives, or when using stale paper, the addition of one 


said it 


grain (in no case to exceed two grains) of bichromate of potash to 
This 
property gradually wore off in the developer, and might be compen- 
sated by the very cautious addition of fresh bichromate. Unless any 


special object was in view, such as local treatment, or sketchy vignet- 


every 20 oz. of developer, gave noticeably increased contrasts. 


ting, he did not recommend the use of glycerine; it gave a somewhat 
warmer black, less contrast, and a slight loss of quality. 


Intermediate Tints, 
Mr. Smith then proceeded to show how intermediate tints, between 


cold black and warm sepia, might be obtained, which may be tabu- 


lated as follows :— 


Paper. Developer. ‘Temperature. Colour. 
Cold bath D Salts 60 Cold black 

33 99 140 | Warm ,, 

i Old Sepia 170 | Brown ,, 
Sepia Sepia 60 | Cold Sepia 

55 ny 170 | WWE 35 


Sepia Tones. 


The “Sepia” process was next considered, and Mr. Smith explained 


that the paper itself, and not the bath, possessed the “toning” quali- 
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ties; an old bath, however, gave richer tints than a brand new one, 
owing to what it had derived from the paper. To obtain the best 
colour the temperature of the bath should not be allowed to drop 
below 160, or rise above 180 Fah., which might damage the paper; 
170 Fah. might be considered normal. Development was complete 
within a few seconds. Immersion in the acid baths should not be 
too prolonged, provided a fair quantity of solution was used, 5 minutes 


in the first, and 10 minutes each in the second and third was suffi- 
cient. 
After Treatment. 


Platinotype papers did not require a long after washing; three or 


four changes for 10 or 15 minutes was ample, after which the prints. 


might be suspended, which was preferable to drying between blotters, 
Owing to a hot developer being used, the necessary exposure to light 
was about 25 per cent. less than would be given in the cold bath 
process, and it followed from this that heating the developer was, 
within limits, a remedy for under-exposure, with the latter. 

Printing might be accurately gauged by an actinome er; the 
lecturer preferred “ Johnson’s single tint” for this purpose. He did 


not advocate mercury toning of black papers; in nearly all cases a 
distinct difference in colour between the high lights and shadows 
was observable, 


TIME DEVELOPMENT. 


11, 


[The following is the second portion of the paper by R. Child Bayley 
recently delivered before the Society of Arts. ‘The preceding por- 
tion, published last week in the BririsH JouRNAL oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
dealt with the principles of the system. The mechanical aids to carry- 
ing it out are now considered. We regret that we have not space 
for the discussion, in which the Chairman (Mr. George Davison), 
Mr. Chapman Jones, Mr. J. Sterry, Mr. W. Thomas, and others 
took part.—Kps. B.J.P.] 

Modern Mechanical Methods of Time Development. 

I now reach the second portion of my paper, which deals with appli- 
ances for time development. Before referring to them more speci- 
fically, it would be well to point. out that there are two distinct 
systems by which time development can be accomplished. 


In one, 
we note the time taken for a certain part of the image to make its 


appearance, multiply that time by a factor which depends upon the 
developer used and the development factor at which we aim, and 
take the result as giving the time of complete development. This is 
the Watkins system, and as it has already been brought before this 
society by the gentleman best qualified to deal with it, I need not 
to-night go over the ground already covered by Mr. Watkins, but 
will merely refer to the “ Journal of the Society of Arts” for Decem- 
ber 5, 1902 (vol. li., p. 42), in which his paper will be found. 
The Case of Over-Exposures. 
Before leaving Mr. Watkins’s system I would like to make one 
more reference to it. It has been urged against his method of de- 
velopment that it results in under-development of cases of over: 
exposure, and if his rules for development are rigidly carried out, 
without exception, there is no doubt that this is the case. 


It has been foreseen by him, however, for in a passage in his book 
which describes his method, speaking of over-exposure, he says 
(p. 81): “It is, perhaps, even a better plan to develop half as long 
again, and afterwards reduce with the ferricyanide reducer, which 
reduces the lower tones more than the upper.” It must never be 
forgotten in considering the Watkins method that it is one which 
deals both with exposure and development, and that those who 
master his system and bring merely an average degree of intelligence 
to bear upon its application to their own practice, will not know 
much about over or under exposure except what they read. 

In the other system, a definite developer at definite temperature 
is allowed to act upon the film for a definite time, no inspection of 
the image being necessary, nor, indeed, with some forms of apparatus, 
possible. This is the method adopted in the “yma” and in the 
“Kodak” developing machines, examples of both of which are before 


you. 
Ocular Control of Machine Development. 


The “'Tyma” machine, which is the invention of Mr. Max Reichert, 
was patented in 1901 (No. 14,079), and was the first time development 
machine to make its appearance on the British market; having 


originated, so its inventor informed me, from an editorial article of 
my own, written and published in “Photography” in the previous 
year. It is a curious fact that, so far as my. examination both of 
British and American patents has gone, the “yma” is the one and 
only mechanical apparatus for time development for which protec- 
tion has been granted, if we except the various forms of automatic 
photographic machines in which the principle had necessarily to be 
employed, but in which the development was only one incident in a 
series of automatic operations. Eyen the best known, and certainly 
the most ingenious of machines, the “Kodak,” as we shall see ater, 
was protected, not as a machine for time development, but with the 
necessary window and peep-hole for examining the progress of the 
operations. 


For a good many vears there have been quite a number 
of patents granted for enclosed dishes or stands in which develop- 
ment can be carried out, but they all provide for the necessity of 
watching development. 


In fact, they are simply little dark rooms, 
outside of which the user remains and watches tnrough a ruby glass 
what goes on. Yet the patentee of the “yma” in his specification 
talks cf “the well-known principle of time development.” The: 
“‘Tyma,” however, has fallen from grace, and in the latest pattern, 
which is on exhibition. it will be seen that it is provided with a 
sliding shutter which covers a ruby window, although this cannot be 
of much service, as the opening is along the edges of the film. 


The “Tyma’” Apparatus. 

The two diagrams now shown (Figs. 2 and 3) are taken from 
Reichert’s specification, and will serve to make the working clear. 
One or two minor alterations have been made in its general design’ 
for manufacturing purposes, but it is still essentially what is now seen 
in these diagrams. It consists of a metal or other box, with a light- 
tight lid. In the box and lia are three openings, D and C, circular 


title a at rier acai aia a i 
a at eat ie 
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tubes for the passage of the solutions, and M a flat tube practically 
the width of the box. The way in which the film was immersed was 
a very ingenious one, and in my own practice—and I used the 
“Tyma” for some little while with perfect satisfaction—never failed. 
The spool of film with its black paper was placed on trunnions pro- 


vided for the purpose at G. The black paper was unwound ® 
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little, H being a spring to prevent the spool from unwinding too 
readily, and was led along under the finger or guide U and pushed up 
through the flat tube M until it came out of the top; N is a little flap 
which is raised while the black paper is first put through, and is 
pressed down again so as to serve as a light trap as soon 


enough at L to catch hold 


as there is 


of ; Pisa little clip, in which 


he extreme 


Fig. 3. 
end of the sensitive film is gripped. All these operations are per- 
formed in daylight, and very easily, as the various parts referred to 
are all attached to the lid, which can be removed and turned upside 
down for the purpose. Then as much water as can be poured in 
without causing the syphon to operate is put into the body of the 
apparatus, arid the lid is put on. Wet 
shown in Fig. 1, except that the flap at N is closed. 
the end of the black paper L the spoo 


hen have the state of things 
On pulling 
unwinds, the black paper 
comes out of the box, and the sensitive film, film side uppermost, 
When the 
to the black paper, it 
enters the tube M, where, by a contrivance for the purpose, the 


forms a series of loops below the surface of the water. 
end of the film is reached—being attached 


extra thickness of film and paper jams—the photographer knows that 


his spool is all unwound, and the film is held for the subsequent 


operations. These consist of syphoning out the water, pouring in a 
ly rocking the tank mean- 
while, syphoning off the developer at the end of that time, and wash- 
ing and fixing the film in a similar manner, when the lid can he 
taken off and the film removed for the fina 


The same inventor has made a machine for plates, but this need 


definite developer for a stated time, gen 


washing and drying. 


hot concern us, as no mechanical methods yet devised for them 
enable us to do away with the dark room, or, indeed, present any 
loteworthy advantages over an ordinary dish provided with a light- 
‘ight cover, which is what I use myself for such work. 


Fig. 4. 


We now come to an instrument which is, I expect, well known to 
ery user of films—McCurdy’s 
‘olved into its -latest form, very different from the original one, the 
Kodak” developing machine. 


patent apparatus—which has 


( 


The ‘‘Hodak” Machine. 

A further diagram (Fig. 4) shows the external appearance of 
the “Kodak” developing machine in the form in which it was 
protected by McCurdy (Patent No. 21,243, 1899). You will observe 
that while it is a very different affair from the machine as it now 
comes on the market, there is more than a suggestion of it, both im 


general shape, in the two spindles with external handles, and in the 
chain which subsequently developed into the well-known celluloid 
apron. ‘The internal structure is shown in the next slide (Fig. 5). 
The stages in its development which intervened between the granting 
of McCurdy’s patent and the machine as we know it must be 
imagined. By the courtesy of the Kodak Company I am able to: 
show you one of the earlier experimental forms, in which we see the- 
machine practically ready for that manufacture on a large scale which. 
has since resulted. 

The next diagram (Fig. 6) is copied from the book of instructions.. 
and shows the machine as at present made, with part of the front re- 
moved to allow the interior to be seen. ‘The apron, F, is made of 
tuby-tinted celluloid, of the same material, in fact, as the “Kodak” 
film itself, but with a red colouring matter added Along each edge 
of the apron are corrugated rubber bands, which keep each. coil of 


Fig. 6. 


the helix distinct and allow the fluid to circulate between them. 
The apron being rolled on the left-hand spindle, the roll of the film 
is put into the position shown, the black paper is inserted into the 
slot on the spindle, G, and is wound round it until just before the 
film itself begins to come off the reel. The end of the apron is then 
hooked on to the spindle, G, half a turn is given to the handle to 
secure it, the developer is poured in 
lid is put on, and the handle sligh 


stiffer, until at last the whole of t 


o the right-hand receptacle, the 


ly turned. It goes stiffer and, 


he apron is on the one spindle., 
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when turning again becomes easy. Inside the right-hand half of 
the machine we then have what is to all intents and purposes a 
very long, shallow dish, the bottom of which is formed by the apron, 
and the sides by the corrugated rubber strips and the sides of the 
machine itself. his dish is coiled in a helix. On the bottom of it 
is the black paper, and on that lies the film, face outwards, of course, 
which is exposed to the action of the developer. 

Circulation of the Developer, 

We are told to turn the handle slowly, about fifty turns a minute, 
until the development is complete. 
suppose thay 
much in 


At the first glance we might 
by so doing the film is carried through the developer, 
he same way as it might be in the old style of developing 
long lengths of films by see-sawing it through a small dish; but it is 
not so. There seems to be no doubt that the developer is carried 
round with the film except for a slight lag. That this is so is con- 
firmed by an experiment which shows that the development factor 
for exposures developed close up to the spindle G is not appre- 
ciably different from that of exposures developed right at the peri- 
phery; although, of course, were the liquid stationary and the film 
dragged through it, we should expect the latter to be higher, since 
rapid motion of the developer on the surface of a film or plate, such 


as can be got by violent rocking, always tends to give a higher 
development factor. 


Of late years my experience has been gained entirely with a 
machine of this type, known as the pattern E, and taking any width 
of spool up to five inches. I have never had any failure with it 
which I could attribute to the machine, and although I have devel- 
oped some hundreds of exposures in it, it is, so far as my observation 
goes, as good as when I had it; nor has it required any adjustment. 

Trade Development. 

The next diagram (Fig. 7) shows a combination of four machines 
It is 
‘used extensively, both by Kodak, Litd., and others for regular trade 


with a water motor, such as is supplied for trade purposes. 


development, and is not only found to give as high a percentage of 


Fig. 7. 


-good negatives as the old plan did, but gives besides complete im- 
munity from light fog, finger marks, and so on, and a very great 
economy by the substitution of ordinary for skilled labour. Rumours 


of further improvements of the machine are in the air; but nothing 
definite has yet been announced 


Developers. 


hines 
both supply developers suitable for use with them. Those who 


The makers of the Tyma and of the Kodak developing mac 


use the Kodak packet developers which are pyro soda, have the 
advantage of knowing definitely the composition of the solution they 
are using, and of a “time-table” which is given in the instruc ions, 
and gets over the temperature difficulty very simply. ‘The developer 


recommended is made up so that each ounce contains approximately; 


Py Omen ed 1$ grains. 


Anhydrous sodium sulphite 0 grains. 


Anhydrous sodium carbonate 7 grains. 
Temperature. 
The time-table recommends developing for eight minutes at 45 deg. 


Fahr., five minutes at 60 deg. to 65 deg. Fahr., 


our minutes at 
70 deg. Fahr., development not being advisable above 70 deg. Fahr, 
In actual practice I find it simplest to bring the developer to 65 deg. 
Fahr. by pouring it mto a jug that has been warmed with hot water, 
if need be. It against this system that the tem= 
perature of the developer when develcpment is finished may be very, 
different from that which was 


has been urgec 


ascertained with the thermometer 
but the objection hardly applies to 
To get definite figures on the subject I took the 
temperature of the room and of the developer before and after us 
The room was 65 deg. The 
developer was put into the machine at 65 deg., 
ment was still between 63 deg. and 64 deg. 
My developing is generally done in a room at 60 deg. ti 
65 deg., when, of course, the difference would be less or would dis: 
appear altogether. 


before commencing. It may ; 


ordinary usage. 


during the cold weather recently. 
and after deyelop- 
That was in a col 


room. 


Other Formule. 

There is no need to use the formula given by the makers, a 
course, provided we find out how long development must be with 
the selected developer in order to give us the development factor 
desired. ‘This can be got near enough for most people by developing 
a few cut films in a dish and noting the time taken for the exposures 
which seem to be about right to reach correct printing density, 
noting also the temperature. 


That temperature and that time wi 
then be approximately what is required. Such a developer is th 
following, which I have found very suitable for Kodak films. I 
gives an image that is a little blacker than the pyro-soda formula: 


Pyrocatechin (Katchin) 2 grains. 
Crystallised sodium carbonate 24 grains. 
Crystallised sodium sulphite 24 grains. 


The time of development with this formula, using Kodak film 
and a temperature of 65 deg. Fahr., is seven minutes. 

When development with this machine is complete, the lid can bt 
slid back, the developer poured off and replaced by water, thi 
replaced by fixing solution, and so on in a way I need not describe 
The whole of the operations can be performed in full daylight, 
without the slightest fear of fogging the film. 


I have used some of the other films on the market in the machine 
and have found no difficulty in doing so, except that a gummed labd 
or something of the kind must be employed to attach the outer aa 
of the film to its black paper. In the case of tie Wellington not 
curling film, which in other respects has given me excellent negatives 
in this way, I have had trouble with the black paper sticking 4 
the gelatine-coated back of the roll film; but I understand from th 
makers that this is having their attention. 


There is one other little piece of apparatus which I have fount 


very serviceable in connection with the developing machine, au 
that is Stanley’s dark room clock. 
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It is convenient for many other photographic purposes, and is as 
handy a tool ay I have in my. dark room. 
The 
There is sound wisdom in the advice “never prophesy unless you 
know,” and I propose to be guided by it now, and I will refrain 
from asking you to contemplate a vision of photography in twenty 
years’ time, when all developing is done by a mechanical and not by 
I will ask you to remember, however, how great 
a change has come over the procedure of the photographer since 1890. 
Tt is not a change of apparatus or material so much as a change of 
method. One by one we are abandoning the old system, according 
to which we relied upon development 
and upon the eye to tel 


Future of Time Development. 


a human “ crank.” 


0 correct errors in exposure, 


us when development was complete. 
The motto for the future seems to be, “Take care of the exposure 
and development will take care of itself.” 
Hurter and Driffield, Watkins, Wynne, and others have made the 
problem of correct exposure far simpler than it used to be; plate and 
film makers are marking plates with 


ar more definite information 
than the old “thirty times” or “fifty times”; and the plates them- 
selves, thanks to improved instruments for studying emulsion-making 
and the changes which take place during the growth of sensitiveness, 


are far more in accord with practical requirements. The sale of 
fast plates at a higher price than slow ones, such fast plates being 
only the slower emulsion unintentionally fogged, is inconceivable 
now; yet we are assured that not more than fifteen years ago it was 


the case. 


There are still some, it would seem, who are inclined to 
dispute the power of a developing machine to deal with under or 
over exposure, but, with the advance in means of ascertaining what is 
the correct exposure, this objection, were it to have a foundation in 
fact—and I have endeavoured to show that it has not—would have to 
disappear. 
In Three-Colour and Studio Work, 

Time development in its broadest sense is unassailable. The 
moment truth of gradation becomes all-important, time development 
becomes a necessity; it can only be dispensed with so long as we 
have no means of testing the results. Skilled three-colour workers 
tell us that it is impossible to determine the duration of correct 
development with the eye. They must work by time development, 
quite apart from the fact that their plates are red sensitive. For 
studio work, where conditions are fairly uniform, something very 


much like time development is employed almost unconsciously. The 
operator who had to treat his negatives with tentative and all the 
other forms of development which figured so largely in the text-books 
of twenty years ago might not find his methods traversed, but would 
certainly hear from his employers on the subject of his output. 

For press work, the developing machine has already come exten- 
sively into use; it is employed, as the advertisements of its makers 
remind us, at the seat of war, at the Panama Canal, and elsewhere, 
under circumstances that would vender the old-fashioned style of 
development impossible. 

For pictorial photography its convenience would commend it, if 
gifted of photo- 
graphic picture makers has said that a photographer using his camera 


the truth of its results should not. One of the mos 
as a means of artistic expression should no more have to think of his 
apparatus than a writer has to think of his pen. That degree of 


simplicity, I fear, is not attainable; but it can be a proached, and a 


very distinct step is taken when we recognise that, as far as the per- 
sonal factor is concerned, our negative is completed when the exposure 
has been made; and it is on the recognition of that fact that time 


development is based. 
—_—$_+— +—_-_—_ 
Tun North Middlesex Photographic Society’s annual dinner will 
be held this year on March 25 in the Caledonian Salon of the Holborn 
Restaurant. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Two Collotype Troubles. 

One of the most frequent troubles in collotype plate making is 
the appearance of “wave marks,” circular parallel markings 
generally on the margiri of the plate, showing when it is dry. 
These, unless very large plates are prepared, generally render the 
plate quite useless. All the most prominent collotype workers, 
both here and on the Continent, seem entirely agreed, that these 
markings are due either to vibration or draughts reaching the 
plate while it is drying, the principal cause being draughts 
coming through cracks in the drying-box. The drying-box 1s 
usually made of wood; but if it is a respectable size it is diffi- 
cult to get wood of a sufficient depth in one piece. On the other 
hand, if the sides of the box are made up of more than one 
piece, then draughts are practically certain to enter. Several 
remedies have been proposed. One establishment has a double 
lining, the inner wood sides being separated from he outer 
by a space of about 3 in., which is lightly packed with peat. 
This prevents draught, and has the advantage of well retaining 
the heat. Another good non-conductor and entirely effective 
draught preventer is plaster of Paris. If the sides of the box 
are first covered with strained canvas or sacking, then the 
plaster may be put on to about the depth of 4 in., or some 
of the fibrous boards which builders now use for ceilings may 
be cut to size and screwed to the inside of the cupboard, and 
then plastered over to make smooth and fill up all cracks. 

Another trouble that occasionally besets the collotype worker 
is the tendency of his plate to lift up, or come away from the 
glass during the printing. If as a rule, the plates work satis- 
factorily with the same formuls, then this annoyance can safely 
be put down to unclean glass.’ Unless the glass has been 
thoroughly well cleaned and a good strong acid bath used, lift- 
ing is very likely to ensue, the presence of the slightest trace of 
grease being inimical to success. 


Preserving Scum on Half-tone Plates. 

Questions and answers on half-tone topics are one commendable 
feature in “Process Work ” (Penrose and Co.), the current issue: of 
which allots two pages to its readers for this purpose. To the querist 
who states the case of a half-tone which was devoid of colour to 
start, with, and asks for means of preserving the thin and even edge 
of scum round the work, E. A. Foden writes as follows :—‘* When 
getting a half-tone print, clean it thoroughly by letting a little weak 
chromic acid and water flow over it. 
solution in a bottle: 


Then make up the following 
Nitrate of mercury, 1 oz.; water, 2 to 3 oz. ; 
nitric acid, 1 drop. Give it a good shake and apply with cotton 
wool to the plate till the exposed upper portions become mercurised. 
Your print will then look as if printed on silver. 


Next get the line- 
etcher’s glazed (finishing) roller and put sufficient of best proving ink 
on as if for pulling a proof; then roll the plate up (dry, of course) 
from each corner in turn with just a little pressure; this will ink 
up the enamel and scum together; dust in with bitumen, brush off 
clean and burn in plate oyer spirit flame till the mercury deposits 
disappear and the copper regains its natural colour. The plate is 
now ready for the first bath, which should be a little less than under 
normal conditions. Wash off and pull proof, and you will find that 
you have plenty of body to work upon. If when rolling up plate 
four ways you find the mercury black up, it is owing to the plate 
being insufficiently mercurised. Wash the ink off in the usual way 


and rub on more mercury. The mercury solution given will do for 
a good number of plates.” 
Testing Printing Inks. 
The usual method of testing inks is merely to expose them to 
light, but it is equally as important to know whether they will stand 
ihe action of acids, alkalies, and sulphurous fumes, and the follow- 
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ing solutions are suggested in the “Photographische Chronik”:—Ten | of a delicate sketch in pencil; while the “Bishop of Birmingham” 


per cent. solut‘ons of hydrochloric and oxalic acids, and a twen ve 
five per cent. solution of washing soda will enable the ink to be 
tested for strong mineral acid, weak organic acids, and alkalies and 
soaps. A mixture of one part of ammonia and two parts of water 
will show the action of caustic alkalies. Equal quantities of alcohol 
and water are used for testing the action of spirit ; solution of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen and equal quantities of ammonium sulphide solution 
and water show the action of sulphurous fumes in the air. The 
method of testing suggested is to print a flat tint with the ink and 
cut into eight. strips; one being placed in each of the above solu- 
tions, the eighth being left for comparison. The strips should be 
allowed to remain in the solutions for fifteen minutes, then washed 
in three or four changes of water and dried, and then compared with 
the control strip. An interesting description is given of the German 
green postcard stamp, which is a mixture of milori blue and chrome 
yellow; quite stable to light, but which is turned blue by the action 
of acids, and yellow by alkalies, and if treated by both it is entirely 
bleached. y 


Exhibitions. 


BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 
On Saturday, February 25, the twentieth annual exhibition of the 
Birmingham Photographic Society was opened by the Lord Mayor 
in the rooms of the Royal Society of Artists, who again lent their 
fine suite of galleries for the purpose. 

The hon. secretary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd, must be again congratulated 
on having got together so much good work. The first impression, 
perhaps, will be that the exhibition is not so good as we have seen 
before, but a careful examination soon convinces us that it is of 
more interest than ever, and although the really fine loan collection 
which was shown on the first occasion, when these galleries were 
placed at the disposal of the society, will be missed, yet the general 
average will be found to be higher than ever. For there is scarcely 
a single photograph in the whole exhibition that is not good, 
except several that are wilfully bad, sent in by members who ought 
to know better. 

The judges in the pictorial section, Messrs. F. H. Eyans, 
J. C. S. Mummery, F.R.P.S.; and W. J. Wainwright, A.R.W.S 


a 
Ss. 
2 


have not awarded so many medals as usual. The lady photo- 
graphers again show very strong work. Mrs. G. A. Barton has 
twenty-three frames and receives two silver medals, which entitle her 
to hold the silver cup of the society for a year. Mrs. Barton’s work 
is very much on the same lines as in former years. Her strongest 
and best is 104, “A Pair of Spectacles,” a vigorous portrait of an 
old lady, a really fine piece of work, but one feels that the shadows 
on the face are a trifle too black. This portrait receives one of the 
silver medals, the second being awarded to 3190, “Little Round 
Hat,” a portrait in red chalk of the little girl we have seen so often. 
“ Hollyhocks” (319) is not a success; the flowers are too dark, and 
a smudge in the outline of the lady’s nose is unpleasant. “Por- 
trait of Mrs. W. J. Seal” (42), a full-length of a lady in a white 
dress, against a dark door, is, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
photograph Mrs. Barton has exhibited. 


ever Nevertheless 


one cannot help feeling that this clever lady exhibits too many, 


and that if, instead of sending twenty-four frames, the same time 

and care had been expended on six, the results would have repaid 

the isacrifice, and sacrifice is one of the great guiding rules of Art. 
Mrs. G. Arbuthnot has several portraits in a dainty, delicate 


style which she has made her own. “A Portrait” (82) reminds us 


(22) shows that Mrs. Arbuthnot can produce strong, vigorous work.. 


Mrs. Wooton, in addition to “A Bit of Venice” (10), an excellent — 


photograph of a canal in that lovely city, shows some good portraits, 
of children. Mrs. E. D. Girdlestone’s work is, on the whole, the: 
best she has yet shown, especially “I’m a-weary, I’m a-weary ” 
(239). Miss M. Silverston’s best exhibit is a good portrait of Whit- 
worth Wallis, Esq.; her portraits of ladies not being as good as 
in former years. . 

The work of Mr. W. T. Greatbatch is quite up to his standard, 
but we do not think that it is better than he has shown before; 
His best is “The Miller,” who stands at his desk, against a window, 
a difficult subject, not quite mastered. Mr. Smedley Aston emphasises: 
the departure he made a few years ago; and since giving up the 
soft, low-toned landscapes he then produced, has now gone to the 
opposite extreme, and 


| 


is apparently influenced by the style of | 


Rossetti and Holman Hunt, and the Pre-Raphaelites, in his portraits 


by photography, by selection of models and dresses and the use of 


Morris wallpapers, small stops, and hard negatives. 

Mr. W. A. Clark has many 
teriors in difficult effects of sunshine and shadow 
Mr. Arthur Marshall’s “The Last Rest” (168), 
is, to our mind, the finest photograph in the whole exhibition. 
It is another proof, if it were needed, 


beautiful architectural in- 
which 


are well rendered. 


that technical perfection is 
The subject ts not a specially difficult 
one, an Elizabethan tomb with recumbent figures, a plastered wall, 


no bar to pictorial perfection. 


and a stone column, that is all. But the clever massing of light and 


dark, and the rendering of textures (the alabaster with the polish 
of centuries, the broken colour of the plaster, and the masonry of 
the pillar), are masterly. 

Mr. Page Croft’s work is neither better nor worse than usual. 
“A Portrait. Sketch” (33), is perhaps his best, the ghastly bluish- 


green colour of some prints seems most inappropriate for. portraits. » 


It is 


new 


able to welcome names of 
J. © Batkin has vety beautiful 
“gum” prints of harbour scenes, with all the delicacy and detail 
one could desire, showing what an elastic medium “ gum” ts in the 
hands of those who know what they want. One wonders why Mr. 
Batkin’s “Dutch Canal” (202) did not receive the medal, which fal? 
to “Tugging Home” (193), by W. Clayden. 

Another new comer, Ernest A. W. Moore, has a well nigh perfect: 
picture in “Sad Memories” (18), an old man sitting in a chureb 
porch, the soft, grey light, and the little gleams of sunshine on the oldi 
man’s shoulder are rendered in a tender and delicate manner that 
is delightful. In “The Gleaner” (58), Mr. Moore has been not. 
quite successful, the pose of the figure and the background are 
charming, but the whole suffers by being two low in tone. “To 
the Altar, Wirksworth,” by Percival W. Crane, is such a palpable 
“crib” of Ma. Bland’s well-known picture as to be ludicrous, and 


pleasant to be some 


comers. Mr. several 


| the composition is yery unsatisfactory. Mr. A. G. Peck’s “The 


Snow Path” (243), is a glorious picture of large size, of sunshine 
and snow. It is most refreshing to see a successful rendering of 
bright light in these days of murky gloom. 

J. Cruwys Richards sends some of his charming portraits, but nore 
better than we always expect from him. In “A Woman of Conhe- 
mara” (309), he has been guilty of a piece of wickedness that we 
did not think he could haye perpetrated, and the fact that it is so 
clever makes his crime the greater. It is a large head of an old! 
woman tm coloured gum. The clay-coloured face, the crude red 
shawl, and the pale blue background make one wonder how Mr. 
Richards could have done such a thing, and one feels if only the time 


and patience wasted on this work had been spent in producing 


monochromes what grand results might have been attained. 
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The Foreign Section contains some interesting work, and some 
extremely bad. The judges in this class awarded two certificates 
only. The Scientific Section is unusually large and good, and 
demonstrates how valuable photography has become to research 
workers. The Loan Section is small, but includes a fine series of 
Mr. F. H. Evans's cathedral photographs, some excellent work by 
Mr. Mummery, and some of the exhibits of the Salon Club of 


America. In this section there is a nude study, in which the pose 


of the figure produces a series of zigzag lines that are extraordinarily 
ugly. In the entrance room Mr. T. A. Sands’s collosal enlargement: 
cannot be missed, but its breadth and artistic effect suffer from being 
hung so low down. 
List or Awarps. 

Members’ Section.—Bronze medal, Ernest Moore (18); certificate, 
E. W. Taylor (25). 

Members’ Section for those who have never taken an award or 
exhibited at the R.P.S. or Salon.—Certificate, J. B. Walker (305). 


Open Section.—Silver medals, J. M. Whitehead (305); Mrs. 
Barton (two) (104 and 319c). Bronze medal—Arthur Marshall 
(168); William Clayden (193); A. G. Peck (243). Certificate—Miss 


Warburg (140); Arthur Marshall (185); E, Seymour (194); Dudley 
Hoyt (322); Karl Weiss (two) (365 and.370). 

Lantern Slides (Open Section).—Silver medal—Niels Fischer; 
bronze medal—H. Wild; certificates—Neils Fischer and W. A. I. 
Hensler. 

Lantern Slides (Members).—Bronze medal—W. A. Clark; certifi- 
cate— W. A. Clark and W. F. Lewis. 

Warwickshire Survey.—Silver medal—J. B.. Walker (51 to 75); 
bronze medal—Thomas Clarke (1 to 50). 

Scientific Section.—Silver 
micrographs”); W. M. Martin 
Oliver G. Pike (“Studies of 
(“Radiographs of Shells”); W. 


medal—Perey Longmuir 
(“Embryology of Chickens”); 
Birds”). Bronze—Dr. Rodman 
Farren (“Reed Warblers”); W. 
Farren (“Caterpillar of Hawkmoth”); B. H. Bentley (‘Wild 
Arum”); John Moore (“Studies of Snails”), Certificate—G. A: 
Booth (‘Blue Tits”); B. H. Bentley (‘‘ Humble Bee on Sea Holly’); 
W. Heathcote (“Cole Tit Feeding Young”); Oliver G. Pike 
(“Garden Warbler”); W. Heathcote (“ Young Starling”); J. Stabb 
(‘Lightning Flash”); C. J. Watson (“Series of Oscillating Electric 
Sparks”); G. H. Booth (“Natural History”); B. H.. Bentley 
(* Queen of the Air”); Dr. Thurston Holland (“Radiographs of 
Bone Diseases”). 


(“ Photo- 


GLASGOW SOUTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
Tue fourth annual exhibition of the Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association opened on Tuesday last at the rooms, Eglington Lane. 
The pictures are on view each evening until Tuesday, March 7, 
and a varied programme has been arranged for 


tion. 


during the exhibi- 
The entries this year are far in advance of last, the total 
number of contributions being 408 as against 253 on the previous 
occasion. 


The judges were Messrs. A. Cochrane, J. W. Eadie, and 
Tom M‘Ewan, R.S.W., who have had a task of some magnitude 
On. Class 1 (open to all) there were 115 
pictures, so that the judges made awards of three additional medals, 


in making the awards. 


making two silver medals—one to Fred Judge for “November” 
(256), a charming woodland picture, and one to A. CO. Milne for “Of 
Highland Descent ” (312). The bronze medals were three in number, 
and were awarded to Wm. Clayden, “Tugging Home” (237), a 
picture light in colour, suggestive of heat haze of summer; A. W. 
Hill, for “Mo Nighean” (242); and E. Seymour, “Flower Study” 
(274). Class 2—Lantern slides, flowers, etc. (open): Silver medal, 
E. Seymour; bronze medal, Robert Burnie; and certificate, W. H. 
Goy. Class 3—Lantern: slides, any subject (open): Silver medals, 
Rey. H. W. Dick and Graystone Bird; bronze medals. Thos. H. 
Taylor and H. Wormleighton; certificate, Chas. Kirk. Class 4— 


Any subject (confined to Federation associates): Silver medal, A. W. 
Hill; bronze medals, A. C. Milne and J. C. Robertson; certificates, 
M. Warnock, John Ritchie, D. M. Filshill, and R. Murray. Class 
5 (members’ work): Silver medal, Wm. A. Frame; bronze medals, 
J. H. Pollock and J. Waugh; certificate, Robert Ure. Class 6 (mem- 
bers’ work): Silver medals, Robert Wallace and D. C. Murdoch: 
bronze medals, George Warkness and D. Linton; certificate, R. 
Lindsay. Class 7—Lantern slides (members): Bronze medals, 
Robert Ure and Robert Wallace; certificate, Wm. A. Frame. The 
pictures exhibited are above the average, and in the members’ 
classes there are many pictures which the judges must have had 
some difficulty in passing oyer. 
EDINBURGH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tue annual exhibition of the Edinburgh Photographic Society was 
opened on Saturday last, and will continue for the next three weeks 
in the Society's rooms, 38, Castle Street. The exhibition is divided 
into two classes—an open section, which is considerably 
and a section restricted to members who have not pre- 


he larger 
of the two, 
viously won a medal at any of the Society’s exhibitions. 

The most outstanding figure study is one by A. Hamilton Allan, 
Edinburgh. It is the work of one who undoubtedly has a 
of art, and who has evidently studied in a Whistlerian school. 


knowledge 
ANG Mo 
Hill sends two gum-bichromate works, and the better of the two, 
which has been medalled, a head of a girl, is of remarkably fine 
quality, showing the value of this process that has not 
taken advantage by more than one or two Edinburgh 


yet been 
workers. 
E. Drummond Young exhibits several good figure subjects, and 
James Burns, who has hitherto confined himself to landscapes, has 
scored with a portrait, “Marie,” that embodies the latest principles 
of the advanced school of photography. J. C. Robertson, Brechin, 
exhibits a beautiful print of a little boy sitting beside the wreck of 
his toy engine. James Patrick has been medalled for a portrait of 
EK. A. Hornell of excellent quality. J. B. Johnston shows an 
interesting bit of Old Edinburgh, and a street scene with figures 
that merited an award; and James Ashurst, Musselburgh, a new 
exhibitor, has won deserved commendation for his picture of “ Where 
Men Toil.” Other pictures of merit are shown by John Moffat, 
R. S. Webster, R. M. Readdie, E. Von Rosenberg-Lipinsky, and 
Allan Brothers, the later exhibiting a winter scene that looks more 
In the restricted section 


like a chalk drawing than a photograph. 
mention may be made of two winter scenes by W. Mitchell, a land- 
scape by W. J. Crear, “The Ferry,” by J. M. Comrie, which has 
all the advaantages of excellent mounting; and an old doorway by 
H. S. Harrison that might well have been medalled instead of 
receiving honourable mention. The following is a list of the awards 
made by the judges, Messrs. Robert Gibb, R.S.A., Gemmell Hutchin- 
son, A.R.S.A., and Frank Sutcliffe :— 

Open Section—Medals: A. W. Hill, Bank House, Shotts; James 
Patrick, Edinburgh; James Burns, Edinburgh; A. Hamilton Allan, 
John Spark, Perth; 


Edinburgh; James Ashurst, 


J. C. Robertson, Brechin; and William Clayden, Plymouth. 


Musselburgh ; 


Members’ Section, restricted to those who have not previously 
gained a medal—Medals: Miss Agnes W. L. Dickie, W. J. Crear, 
Ewen Kennedy, and J. D. Paterson. Hon. Mention: J. M. Comrie, 
Charles Kean, G. G. Sutherland (2) Ewen Kennedy, A. E. Robert- 
son, and H. 8. Harrison. 


BOWES PARK PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
A very well arranged and creditable exhibition of members’ work was 
held at the Unity Hall, Wood Green (the meeting place of the society), 
on February 23rd to 25th. Although the situation of the hall is quite 
away from the main thoroughfares the attendance each day was very 
satisfactory, and the financial success of the show, which is the second 
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arranged by this young and energetic society, seems assured. Mr. 


R. Child Bayley made the following awards :— 


Q 


ass A (Landscape).—Bronze medal, A. J. Craston; certificate, 
H. C. Bird; ditto (extra), H. T. Parker. 
Class B (Portraiture).—Bronze medal, W. J. Edmonds; certificate, 
R. Core Gardner. 
Class C (Architecture).—Bronze medal, A. Kernon; certificate, 
W. J. Edmonds. 
Class D (Still Life)—Bronze medal, H. T. Parker; certificate, ] 
Tappenden. 
Class E (Lantern Slides).—Bronze medal, W. J. Edmonds; certi- 
ficate, F. P! Bayne. 
Silver medal for the best picture, H. T. Parker. 


co 


[Owing to pressure of space the list of Forthcoming Exhibitions 
and Competitions is unavoidably left over this week. | 


Patent Dews. 


eg 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 
The {cllowing applications for patents were made between February 

13 and February 18 :— 

Printing Posrcarps.—No. 2,893. 
frame.” Claude Low, 54, Cockburn Street, Edinburgh, 

Snurrers —No. 3,162. “Means for setting roller blind shutters in 
photographic cameras by the introduction of a dark slide or the 
like.” A. R. Lange, 73, Cheapside, London. 

DrvELopMEent.—No, 3,164. “Improvements relating to the develop- 
ment of photographic plates, films, and the like.” W. F. C. 
Kelby, 7, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Arparatus.—No. 3,165. “Improvements relating to photographic 
apparatus.” W. F. C. Kelby, 7, Southampton Buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane, London. ; 

Printing Framrs.—No. 3,192. “Improvements in printing frames.” 
Louis Gritte, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London. 

Printina Postcarps.—No. 3,296. “Improved apparatus for print- 
ing photographs from negatives, and more particularly for print- 

F. J. Seaman, Gough Chambers, Savile 


“A picture postcard printing 


ing photo postcards.” 
Street, Hull. 
Prinrinc Framrs.—No, 3,375. “Improvements in printing frames.” 
E. R. Petrie, 46, Chancery Lane, London. 
Lenses.—No. 3,498. 
*-H. Dennis Taylor, Buckingham Works, Bishop- 


“Improvements in certain photographic and 
other lenses.’ 
hill, Yorks. 


The following patents are open to public inspection before accep- 
tance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
Nos. 1,594 and 1,595, 1905.—Lenses. Nehring. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Speetyications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Avtromatic PHorogRaPHING TELEGRAPHS.—No. 29,428, 1904.  Im- 
provements in such telautographs or automatic phctographing 
telegraphs, whereby the speed of the production of the several 
photographs at the receiving station can be increased with perfect 
safety, while it is pessible to produce photegraphs not only from 
transparent originals, but also from opaque originals. The objects 
of the improvement are, first, to provide means at the sending 
station for feeding the several originals in a direction and for 
holding them one after the other in a stationary position for the 
exposition; second, to provide similar means at the receiving 


station for feeding the several parts of an endless sensitive film 
or paper or the several sensitive plates, papers, or the like, and 
holding them one after the other in a stationary position for the 
exposure; third, to provide, both at the sending station and at 
the receiving station, either an endless movable band with a 
series of differently arranged apertures or a turntable disc with a 
series of apertures disposed in a spiral, these apertures being 
arranged for disclosing consecutive strips of the original or the 
sensitive film part, plate, paper, or the like, respectively, oue 
after the other; fourth, to provide means for actuating synchron. 
ously the two endless movable bands or the two turnable disks 
at both stations; fifth, to arrange the rays of light emanating 
ng through the 


transparent: 


from ‘the opaque original or pass 
he sending station to pass through the consecutive 
apertures of the endless movable band or of the turnable disk 
for acting upon the radiophone ; and, sixth, to arrange the inter. 


mitting rays of light at the receiving station to pass through the 


original at 


consecutive apertures of the endless movable band or of the tum. 
able disk for acting upon the sensitive film part, plate, paper, or 

the like. Paul Ribbe, 140, Kurfiirstendamm, Halensee, Berlin, — 
Cammras.—No. 4,831, 1904. The chief claim is for the special fom 
of front shown in the figure. To the slotted standards, B, are 
attached pairs of arms, D and EH, to which 
This combination thus acts as a universal swing-front, 


he lens board is 


attached. 


and it also permits of the lens-board being brought close to the 

plate, the arms being then behind the standards, B. ‘There is 

a special locking device for the arms and for the standard B to 

the base-board. R. and M. Ballantine, 101 and 107, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. 

Firms.—No. 24,774, 1904. A self-stripping film, consisting of sensi- 
tive emulsion coated on a compound film of gelatine and collodion, 
which is cemented to a highly glazed paper by means of albumen. 
During washing the albumen dissolves out, the negative thus 

detaching itself from the paper support. M. Bry, 32-34, Rue 

du Chemin du Fer, Courbeyoie, France. 

ee eee 

Messrs. Marton anv Co., Lrp., of 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, 

W., inform us that t hey will be holding their annual clearance sale 

from March 14th to 18th, both days inclusive, when many bargains 

in hand, field, and studio cameras, lenses, tripods, etc., ete., will be 
offered. Full detailed catalogues will be published a few days before 
the sale and may be had on application. 
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Dyeelings of Societies. 


eee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Subject. 


March. Name of Society. 


fea Demonstrated. Mr. John 
| Vay. 
Photography Prize Slides, 1904. 
Tittle Uhings of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy. Mr. W. D. Welford. 
Home Portraiture. Mr. B. T. Holding. 
(Early Motor Tour in Yorkshire Dales. 
Mr, Geo, Thistlethwaite. 
Platinotype Printing. Mr. F. W. Gregg. 
Sixteenth Annual Exhibition, 
{ae Life. Tilustrated. 
Mr. F. Ormiston Smith. 
Lenses. Mr. W. T. P, Cunningham. 
S Intensizsication of the Negative. De- 
monstrated. Mr. J. McIntosh. 
Orthochromaties in Ordinary Work. 
Mr. J. W. Charlesworth. 
Close of Exhibition. 
Beck's Cameras and Lenses. Mr. 
W. F. Slater. 


.| Hull Photographic Society ...... 
Watford Photographic Society 
.| Wishaw Photographic Assn. ... 
..| West London Photo. Society ... 

.| Wakefield Photo. Society ... 


.| Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society 
South London Photo. Society. 


Southampton Camera Club 
..| Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph, Soc. 
.| Royal Photographic Society....., 


.| Sheffield Photo. Society. G 
Glasgow Southern Ph. Assn.... 


.| Muirkirk A.Ph.A. .... 
.| Brentford Photo. Society is Sai 1904 Prize Slides. 
Thornton Heath Photo. Society {2 ED ERA NA) Hee Meinl See. 


Nelson Photographic Society ...| Y.P.U. Invitation Folio. 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution cae pealnat 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society Flashiight Photography. 


J. Smith. 
Everton Camera Ciub The Beainning of Photography. 
+ e Bromides, Toning, &e. Mr. 
Windsor Camera Club ‘Avery. 
Cricklewood Photo. Society . 
Rotherham Photo. Societ; 


Beginners’ Night. 

Orthochromatics in Ordinary Work. 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... 
Paisley Phil. Institute. 


Mr. J. W. Charlesworth. 
.| Glasgow Co-Op. C.0. . 


inute Papers by Members. 
9....04....| Leigh Photographic Society ... | 


Mr. Ernest 


J Tl, 


(ae to the Occasion. Mr, W. D. 
Welford, 
Annual Business Meeting. 
Gum-Bichromate Printing. Mr. J. 
Page Croft. 
Royal Photographic Society’s Affiliation 
Prize Slides, 1904. 


Rugby Photographic Society ... 


i Enlarged Negatives. Messrs. 4H. 
“hergeocoencd | Rodley and{District Ph, Soe. .., { Growley aud A. Matthews. 

‘tion—“ Winter.” i ae 
9.......... | Watford Camera Club ............. Come UOT ee IEE and tMemers 

9.000. | Batley and Dis. Photo. Soc.......| Development. Mr. H. B, Buckley. 
. Talks on Picture Making, No. 3—‘“ The 
9...........| Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn. Figure”—Discussion opened by Mr. 

| Fred. Burridge, R.E. 


The Humours of Process Engraving. 
Mr. J. J. Waddington. 

Open Night. 

With Camera, Sketch, and Notebook in 


2 


| L.C.C. Sch. of Ph.-Engraving ... 
-| London and Proy. Photo. Assn. 


o.,. | Ri famerai 
Richmond Camera Club ,......... Egypt. Major Latham. 
Greenock Camera Club .. ....... Hest) uy ULE OBER: Witty Niioo 12h 
| Welford. 


Glasgow Eastern A.Ph.A 
.| Hull Photographie Socie 


Annual Business Meeting. 
Y.P.U. Slides. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Meeting held February 28, Major-General Waterhouse in the chair. 
—A paper on “Control of the Development Factor at Various Tem- 
peratures,” by Mr. W. B. Ferguson, K.C., M.A., F.R.P.S., and Mr. 
B. F. Howard, A.M.I.E.E., F.R.P.S., was read by the latter gentle- 
man. The authors detailed the experiments made to determine the 
extent to which the development constants of a plate varied with 
the temperature, and explained the methods of plotting the results 
so that differences in temperature could be allowed for in practical 
work. Their work was done with a pyrogallol developer of strength 
2 grains per ounce, and containing 4 grain of bromide per ounce. 
The tables obtained for each particular emulsion were found to hold 
good for a given batch for a considerable time, and one instance 
was cited in which no change was observed in a batch of plates 
in six months, during which time they were subjected to a double 
passage of the Channel. The authors suggested that makers should 
mark plates for time development, and in the after discussion Mr. 
J. Sterry exhibited a label from an Autotype plate-box, which bore 
indications of this kind, and was issued about ten years ago. The 
authors mentioned that they soaked both plates and films in water 
for one minute before commencing development. In some cases 
they found that this led to pinholes unless a stream of water was 
Some landscape lantern-slides 


dashed vigorously over the surface. 


from negatives developed by calculated time were projected, and 
were received as the strongest demonstration of the soundness of 
the authors’ methods. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION, 

Merrine held February 23, Mr. R. P. Drage in the chair.—A. Paper 
on “Orthochromatic Photography” was read by Mr. A. J. Bull, 
and is reprinted on another page. Mr. Bull illustrated his many 
practical points with projection experiments, and showed the actual 
effect of filters, etc., for which formule are given in the paper. A 
brief discussion followed, in which Mr. W. Thomas, Mr. S. J. 
Beckett, the Chairman, and others took part. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND P.A. 

A paper on “The Capacity of the Different Printing Processes to 
Render Gradation” was read by Mr. Wm. Goodwin before the 
members of this A’ssociation on Monday last. Mr. Goodwin stated 
that his investigations were made to enable a comparison to be made 
of the different printing processes in daily use, and the character 
and extent of the gradations of the papers used. Some difficulty 
was found in getting a sensitometer or scale to measure the grada- 
tions, and he found one made of tracing paper from one sheet 
upwards to opacity proved most satisfactory. The range of grada- 
tion in plates and printing-out papers was shown to vary to a 
considerable extent with the different makes. There is little need, 
Mr. Goodwin stated, for using a variety of plates, as rapid plates 
may be used for all purposes. The dark-room lamp should be 
regular, so that density may not be faulty. Pyro stain deposited 
with the developer has a great influence on the result in printing 
from the negative, so that a freshly-prepared developer, and one 
that is non-staining in its character, should be used, and the worker 
should depend upon silver alone for the image. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA CLUB. 

Tun members of this club met on Monday evening last for the pur- 
pose of a lecturette competition. The winner was A. E. Henley, 
with an account of a trip “From Harlech to the Roman Steps,” 
and G. T. Vivian was second with a tour round the recent exhibi- 
tion representing “Old Southampton.” The Club Committee have 
recently recommended to the members a scheme for a photographic 
record and survey of Southampton. For the present the old town 
is only to be treated, and it is expected that within the next few 
months much will be accomplished. It is intended that the collec- 
tion of prints shall later on be handed over to the town authorities 
upon suitable conditions. 


DEVONPORT CAMERA CLUB. 
A DEMONSTRATION of “Tabloid Photographic Chemicals” was given, 
before the members of this club, by Mr. W. D. Watmough, of 
Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., on Tuesday last. He toned several 
lantern slides by the Ferguson copper toning method, and produced 
results from a cold brown to a bright red. He also toned several 
bromide prints by the same process. The chemicals used were ten 
per cent. solutions of potassium ferricyanide, copper sulphate, and 
potassium citrate, compressed into one tabloid. The lecturer then 
intensified half a negative, using tabloid mercuric iodide and sodium 
sulphite, and a metol-quinol developer, and a fine result was pro 
duced. He then demonstrated the reduction of the negative, first by 
ammonium persulphate tabloids, and then by potassium ferricyanide 
and “hypo,” pointing out that in the use of the latter the shadows of 
the negative were reduced in a greater proportion than the highlights, 
whilst with the former the reverse was the case. By an intelligent 
selection of these processes, the effect coultl be regulated according to 


the class of negative required. 
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HULL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

“ GUM-BICHROMATR | Printing” was the subject of a successful 
demonstration, by T. Heaps, before the members of this society, on 
Thursday last. After explaining several leading workers’ methods, 
the lectyrer described his own system. He first of all soaked in 
bichromate of potass. solution (1 oz. to 10 oz. water) a sheet of car- 
tridge paper (a penny a sheet), and said this was good enough to 
‘commence with, but Hollingsworth’s non-absorbent paper was strongly 
recommended, and any others may be used which float. After it is 
thoroughly soaked, dry in a warm room away from daylight. Then 
pake sufficient of a gum solution, made up of 1 oz. clean gum-arabic to 

5 oz. water, strained until perfectly clean and clear, and mix with dry 
powder-colour to make a thin paste—vegetable 
etc., 


black, venetian red, 
or a judicious mixture of both was recommended. 
must be ground very fine first. Coat the sensitised paper quickly 
with the mixture by the aid of a hog’s hair varnish brush, and be sure 
to. rub well into the paper. 
printing. 


The colour 


When thoroughly dry, it is ready 
A negative inclined to be thin is most 
exposure is about the same as that for fully-prin 
negative of similar density. If carried a little fur 
The gum paper must 
veiling of the whites is required, ie., no clear whi 


for 


suitable; and the 


ed P.O.P., 


her, however, 


under a 
there 
be dry; yet, if a 
© paper in the high- 
ight dampness of 
The paper develops without attention in but it 
should be turned oyer at intervals, and can be hastened where 
necessary, or locally, by gently dropping or flowing a smooth 
stream, or even a fine spray, of cold water on If 
over printed, warm water can be requisitioned. Not more than one 
print at a time should be developed until a little skill is gained; and, 
on no account, must one print catch another during its very ten 
stage of development. When nearly dry much local work can 
done with a fine camel’s-hair brush. If it is thought fit to introduce 
figures, etc., or even clouds, from other negatives all that is necessary 
is to remove that portion where the addition is to come wi 
brush referred to, and, when dry, re-sensitise the paper; coat the 
parts for duplicate printing with the same gum and colour mixture 
and print in figures or clouds, and dey elop again. Once the print i 
dry, nothing will remove that which has gone right through the pro- 
cess successfully ; hence the necessity to brush away just where the 
additions are to come in its first semi dry state. 


would be no harm done. 


lights, much in this direction is possible by a s 
paper. 


she 
cold water, 


; fine 


he surface. much 


er 


h the 


ACCRINGTON CAMERA CLUB. 

AN instructive lecture was delivered by Mr. A. W. Cooper, of Pres- 
ton, to the members of this society, on Wednesday evening last. 
Mr. Cooper dwelt on the practical part of photography rather than 
the technical. He asked his audience to aim at impressing their own 
individuality upon the picture, as an artist would in his paintings, 
giving due attention to the composition of the subject, the matter of 
light and shade, correct exposure, tie tonality of the prints, and the 
trimming of the same, all of which were necessary to distinguish a 
“picture” from a mere topographical record. He advocated as 
being nearly always essential the taking of the sky on a separate 
plate, it bemg very rarely possible to get both sky and landscape 
correct on the one negative. 


CONSETT AND DISTRICT CAMERA CLUB. 
Tum second annual exlfibition of this society was opened last Monday, 
in the club rooms at Luton House, Consett. The exhibition embraced 
55 entries from Federation members, 381 entries from the local 
members, and 75 exhibits not for competition. The awards were :-— 
Class A.: Federation exhibits—Walter 8. Cordor, 1 and 2 (Federation 
placque and certificate) ; A. S. Grettes, 2 (certificate). Class B. : Land- 
scape and seascape—J. H. Courtney 1 (silver placque); E. Urwin, 2 


(silver pendant); J. H. Courtney, 3 (silver pendant). Class C.: 


= es swnenaaanste A BoA Se een inlet resent tens 
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Portraiture—Jesse Hall, 1 (certificate) ; J. H. Courtney, 2 (certificate), 


Class D. :Architecture—Jesse Hall, 1 (bronze medal); John Miller, 2 
(certificate); W. E. Massey, 3 (certificate). Class G.: Genre—Jegge 
Hall, 1 (silver pendant); Thos. Duckworth, 2 (silver pendant). Class 
F. : Lantern slides (set of three)—R. Gardner, 1 (bronze medal); Jesse 
Hall, 2 (certificate); R. Gardner, 3 (certificate). Class G.: Post- 
cards (set of four)—W. E. Massey, 1 (silver pendant); F. Summers, 
2 (certificate); J. Miller, 3 (certificate). Class H.: Best picture 
in exhibition—E. Urwin, “An Old Shoemaker.” Class I.: Best print. 
taken’ on summer tours—E. Urwin, dal); Jesse Hall, 
2 and 3 (certificates). 


1 (bronze me 


LEEDS PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mr. Goprrry Binetry, president of the Yorkshire Photographie 
Union, gave a lecture before the above society, on Tuesday evening 
last, entitled “Oxford and Cambridge.” Mr. Bingley showed a large 
number of slides of the various collegiate buildings of the two Uni 
Mr. Bing anda 
very noticeable feature was the presence of suitable clouds in all his 
landscape work. His method is to make half-plate negatives of clouds, 
and, by selection of the most suitable parts, print 


versity cities. ey, as a slide-maker, is well known; 


a number of cloud 
he lower part of the plate. 


transparencies, masking The landscape 


or foreground is next printed on another plate, and the most suitable 


cloud transparency selected. By means of Howard Farmer’s reducer, 


and a camel-hair brush, 
The 


the cloud portions overlapping the landscape 


are reduced away. wo transparencies are then bound together, 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


eg 
Scunrrorypr Company, Ltd.—Registered February 17. Capital 
£1,000, in £1 shares. Objects: To adopt an agreement with W. B. 


Kraft and F. Gartner for the acquisition of their rights in an in- 
vention for an improved process of producing relief photographs or 
the like; to acquire the interest of the said W. B. Kraft in an 
agreement, dated October 25, 1904, between the said F. Gartner and 
W. B. Kraft, whereby F. Gartner granted to W. B. Kraft the ex- 
clusive rights respecting the said patents for the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.A., and Canada, and to develop and turn to account the 
‘said invention. No initial public issue. Registered office, 31, Edge 
ware Road, W. 

Dissorvrrons of Partnership.—Heli 
graphic art papers. 
Leuthardt- Thornton, he business under the style of 
“ Helion Co.” has hitherto been carried on at 11, Billiter Square, Lon: 
don, E.C., has been dissolved, and such business is now discontinued.— 
He ©: Scholl, and Co.—Notice given in the “London 
Gazette” that the partnership formerly subsisting between Emile 
Charles Scholl and William Tristram Auchinleck, carrying on busi: 
ness as photographic trade enlargers, 
South Castle Street, in the City o 
H. C. Scholl, jun., and Co., has been dissolved by mu 
All debts due to and owing by the late firm will be 
paid by Emil Charles Scholl, 
business on 


ion Co., manufacturers of photo- 
The partnership between Otto Hehner and P: 
under which 


jun., is 


etc., at White Cross Chambers, 
Liverpool, under the style of 
mal consent. 
received and 
who will continue to carry on the 
his own account under t! 
Copyrigur of a Picture.—Franz H 
Sons.—Judgment was delivered in 


tiff, an art 


he same name. 
W. H. Smith and 
h the 
asked for an injunction to restrain the defen- 


anfstaengl v. 


his action, in whic plain- 
ublisher, 


dants from 


printing, selling, or pub 
imitations of 


ishing any copies or colourable 


the plaintiff's copyright works, particularly “Natures 
The plaintiff alleged that the defen 


Mirror,” by Paul Thurman. 


dants had published in “Munsey’s Magazine,” in connection with a 


prize for advertisement-identifying, a picture of a young lady 


gazing into a pool of water, and this he contended was a copy 
gazing 
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of “Psyche” as she appeared in his photogravures of “Nature’s 
Mirror.” He pleaded that the use of “ Psyche” in such a connec. 
tion was derogatory to the picture as a work of art. The defen- 
dants denied that the “Psyche” produced in “Munsey’s” was the 
plaintifi’s picture, or that they had infringed, or intended to in- 
fringe, his copyright, and pleaded that he had not suffered any 
damage. His lordship held that the plaintiff was entitled to a 
yerdict with nominal damages. If plaintiff desired to protect his 
copyright he was bound to take action even in a trumpery case. 
There would be judgment for the plaintiff for one farthing damages, 
with costs. 

Tue first meeting of the creditors concerned under the failure re 
Charles Joseph Jones, photographer, carrying on business at 176, 
Upper Street, Islington, lately residing and carrying on business at 
9, Rosebery Gardens, Rosebery Road, Wood Green, under the 
style of Jones and Co., was held at the London Bankruptcy Court 
on Monday last, before Mr. G. W. Chapman, Official Receiver. 
The Official Receiver, after dealing with the proofs of debt logded, 
stated that the debtor commenced business in February, 1904, when 
he took the studio and business of a photographer at 176, Upper 
Street, Islington. Since December last he had been pressed by 
several of his creditors. He had been in the bankruptcy court on 


a previous occasion, as he was adjudicated bankrupt in the High 
Court on December 17, 1903, on the petition of a creditor. He was 
then carrying on business at 75, Essex Road, Islington, His 
liabilities under that failure amounted to £913, and his assets to 
£23, but they subsequently realised £58. No dividend had been 
paid to the creditors under that failure, and he had not applied 
for his discharge. All the fixtures and fittines on the premises were 
the property of his wife. The business was purchased in his wife’s 
name, but he had conducted it, and she had allowed him to use 
the plant, etc., but she had never assigned it to him. He had not 
yet filed a statement of his affairs, but he hoped to do so in the 
course of a few days. He estimated his liabilities at about £130 
or £140, and his assets nil. He alleged his failure to have been 
caused through bad trade entirely, and heavy expenses incurred in 
working up a business, there being very little goodwill attached to 
it when his wife purchased it. Eventually the estate was left in 
the hands of the Official Receiver for summary administration in the 
usual manner. 

Kress v. Fuerst.—In the Chancery Division, on Thursday, 
February 23, Mr. Justice Buckley heard the application by defen- 
dants in the case of Krebs v. Fuerst Bros. for further directions 
on a procedure summons. The action was brought by Dr. Krebs, 
who traded under the style of Photochemische Fabrik Helios, Offen- 
bach, against the defendants, Messrs. Fuerst Bros., Philpot Lane, 
London, upon an agency contract by which Helios transferred to 
Fuerst Bros. the sole right in the whole of their products except 
patented developers for Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
for a period of five years from September 1, 1901, to August 31, 
1906. Fuerst Bros., on their part, covenanted to represent the 
interests of Helios to the best of their ability, and undertook that 
they would not, during the continuance of their contract, represent 
any competing factory with the, exception of J. Hauff and Co. (a 
German limited company). The laintiff determined the contract, 
owing to alleged breaches by the defendants, by a letter dated 
December 31, 1903. There were certain articles manufactured—sen- 
sitisers, which he 


developers, intensifiers, and reducers—as to 
alleged the defendants had broken their contract, alleging that 
they had deliberately and systematically pushed the sale of such 
goods produced by competing manufacturers to the exclusion of 
the goods of the plaintiff, and that they had also advertised and 
pushed the sale of, and had kept a wholesale depot for, photo- 


graphic chemicals of the firm of Burroughs Wellcome and Co., be: 
Consequently they 


sides breaking their covenant in three ways. 


had in their action claimed a declaration that the contract had 
been duly determined, and that plaintiff was no longer bound to 
employ defendants as his agents. He asked also for an injunction 
restraining defendants, for an account of profits, and for damages 
for breach of duty. The defendants, by the defence put in, denied 
the breaches, and contended that plaintiff had no right to deter- 
The defence was also accompanied by a 
His lordship said the summons 


mine the contract. 
counterclaim against the plaintiffs. 


would be dismissed, the costs to be the plaintifis’ costs in any event. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Eprxzureu Society’s Dinner.—On Thursday last the annual dinner 
of the Edinburgh Photographic Society was held in the Carlton 
Hotel, Edinburgh. About fifty members and friends attended. The 
president, Mr. J. Tudor Cundall, B.Sc., presided. 

Tum sixteenth annual exhibition of the South London Photographic 

Society will be opened by the Mayor of Camberwell to-morrow 
Saturday, March 4), at the Camberwell Baths, Camberwell Green. 
Doors open at 4 o’clock, ceremony at 8, 
Tun Cripplegate Photographie Society is arranging an historical 
exhibition of old photographic apparatus, prints, etc., and the secre- 
ary asks any one who is willing to lend such things for exhibition 
from March 20 to 23 to communicate with him. The society will pay 
insurance and carriage both ways. The secretary is J. B. Parnham, 
5, Reighton Road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 

Tuar photography is steadily gaining ground as a means of educa- 
tion to the masses is evidenced by the fact that seven stereoscopes 
have been placed in Mile End and Limehouse public libraries, and 
a large mumber of views on educational subjects provided. These 
will be issued to the public in the same way as books. The idea 
is to stimulate local knowledge. 

Tue Watford Photographic Society’s second annual exhibition will 
be held at the Watford Public Library, on Friday and Saturday, April 
28 and 29,1905. The judges will be the Rev. F.C. Lambert and T. 
Percivale Padwick. In addition to the members’ classes, there will 
be a local class open to any amateur residing within ten miles of 
Watford. Entry forms can be obtained of the hon. secretary, (Gh ds 
Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

Eastman Kopax Company or New Jursry.—The Kodak Co. 
write: “We beg to inform you that the usual quarterly dividends 
of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 24 per cent. (being 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Common 
Stock, have been declared by the Eastman Kodak Company of 
New Jersey, payable on April 1, 1905, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on February 28, 1905. 

Tur Queen of Italy has honoured Messrs. Speaight, of 157, New 
Bond Street, W., with a commission for a “Baby’s Album” for the 
little Italian heir. The book, which has just been sent to Rome, is 
beautifully bound in blue art linen and vellum, and its title page has 
spaces reserved for the names of King Edward, the Prince of Monte- 
negro, Queen Margherita, and the Emperor William, who were the 
chief sponsors at the recent christening. Four pages in the book are 
reserved for interesting events in the Prince’s life, and there are 
twenty-one blank pages left in order that the child’s portrait, together 
with an autograph, may each year, until he comes of age, be kept on 


record. 
Puorocrapure Survey of North Middlesex.—The Record Committee 


of the North Middlesex Photographic Society are seeking co-operation 
in undertaking the photographic survey of North Middlesex. Among 
the objects most desirable to record are old buildings, lands, roads, 
streams, bridges, etc., having any particular local interest, or likely 
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to be removed or interfered with, especially the old rural architecture 
of the county, together with old furniture, fittings, implements, ete. 
Particulars of the record work are exhibited in the club meeting room, 
and any further information will be given by Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, 
F.R.P.'S., hon. secretary to the committee. His address is 81, Pellatt 
Grove, Wood Green, N. 

Brarrcowri& and District Photographic Association.—The annual 
this association was held in the club rooms on 
Tuesday evening last. The hon. sec. (Mr. L. Falconer, jun.) reported 
and the treasurer's report showed a satisfactory 
balance in hand. Office-bearers were elected as under :—President, 
Mr. Geekie; vice-presidents, Messrs. J. Deuchars and H. D. Ross; 
secretary, Mr. L. Falconer, jun.; treasurer, Mr. John Cameron; 
auditors, Messrs. J. M. Donaldson and D. S. Maclennan; hon. lan- 
ternist, Mr. H. 8. Fyffe; executive, Messrs. Maclennan, J. Richardson, 
J. D. Petrie, W. D. M. Falconer, and J. B. Maclachlan. It was 
agreed to continue affiliation with the Scottish Photographic Federa- 
tion. 

Parcet Post with the United States.—The agreement for an official 
parcel post between this country and the United States of America, 
which has been signed by Lord Stanley and the Postmaster-General 
of the United States, will be of special interest to many photographers 
and dealers in both countries. The following is the text of the official 
intimation :—“ The new service will be established on April 1 next. 
The limit of weight for parcels from the United Kingdom will be 4 lb. 
6 oz., and the postage will be 2s. for each parcel. There will be no 
The insurance system 
will not apply to parcels sent by the new service. This official service 
will, however, be carried on concurrently with the semi-official service 
at present maintained through the agency of the American Express 
Company, by which parcels can be sent up to 11 lb. in weight, and 
can be insured for any value up to £120. 

Tut King under Fire.—The Press photographers at Portsmouth, 
during the visit of His Majesty on. Tuesday, had a unique oppor- 
tunity of showing their mettle, and doubtless there was subsequently 
s off to town im time for this week’s 


general meeting o 


a successful year, 


non-postal charges apart from Customs duty. 


much competition in getting prin 
After completing the inspection of H.M.S. 
the photographers who were track- 


illustrated papers. 
Drake, and successfully dodging 


ing him all the morning, His Majesty gave his tormentors their 


opportunity. Officers of all grades, from flag-captaim to cadet, took 
up positions. In front stood the King, with Prince Louis on his 
right and Admiral Fisher on his left. When half a dozen crvilian 
and naval photographers had placed their cameras in position, His 
Majesty, first inquiring: “Are you ready?” gave the command 
“Wire!” The photographers “fired,” and notable pictures should 


be the result. 


a 


A New Copying Accessory. Made by the Tress Co., 23, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 

An attachment which serves the useful purpose of moving a print 
to and from the lens exactly at right angles to the axis of the lens 
is sure of a welcome at the hands of both amateur and professional 
workers. In the form in made by the ‘Tress 
Company, it consists of a stout mahogany bar, which is screwed 
to a table or studio tripod with an ordinary sewing-machine clamp. 
Within the bar slides a second one, on which the print, be it 
earte-de-visite or 12 by 10, is mounted in such a way that it can 
be brought opposite the lens of a large or small camera, and can 
be moved steadily to and fro as the operator watches the focussing 
screen. The attachment thus renders easy and rapid the task of 
copying or enlarging a print without special apparatus, and it might 
be used also in making lantern-slides by reduction. Its price is 


which it is 


10s. 6d. 


Correspondence. 


°° Correspondents should necer write on both sides of the paper. No 
notiwe is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


of the writers are given 
*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed oy ow. 


correspondents 
Se 


COPYRIGHT IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Can you inform me whether a photograph copyrighted 
in the Transvaal is protected in England? There seems to be some 
doubt on the matter, and to be certain I am sending you some photos 
for registration in London which I have already registered here, 

The copyright law here is most unwieldy and expensive, and as 
far as I can gather does not include Cape Colony, Rhodesia, or Natal. 
In the Transvaal you have to make a sworn declaration before a 
J.P., and affix a 2s, 6d. revenue stamp. Then you interview the 
Registrar of Deeds and affix a further 10s. revenue stamp, and 
attach three copies of the photograph with your mame, address, and 
date written across the front. When this has to be repeated in three 
have a South African protection, it is no 
Can nothing be 


other colonies in order to 
wonder that photographers prefer chancing piracy. 
done towards simplifying matters by arranging an Imperial Copyright 
Union between British Colonies and England, so that by registering 
a photo in the Transvaal, Australia, Canada, or any other British 
Colony, protection would be extended to the whole of the British 
Empire. I should think that the subject should he taken up by the 
Photographic Copyright Union, for it is of considerable importance 
to all professional photographers.—I am, yours faithfully, 
R. C. E, Nissey. 
P.0., Box 453, Pretoria, 
February 6, 1905. 

[The Transvaal and the Orange River Colony haying become part of 
the British Empire the terms of the Berne Conyention, under which 
Great Britain and Ireland, “and all the colonies and foreign pos- 
sessions of Her Britannic Majesty,’ are made members of the Inter 
national Copyright Union, apply to these countries. 

Under the Convention registration of copyright in 
scribing country or colony, makes the work legally co) 
the other subscribing colonies. But the formalities of the country 
of origin must be observed, and our correspondent’s very legitimate 
grievance had therefore best be addressed to the authorities at Pretorla 
state of the copyright laws in South 


any one sub- 
yright in all 


or Cape Town. We believe the 
Africa was the subject of organised protest some time ago from the 
y, and possibly the officials thereot 


Cape Town Photographic Socie 
can say what was done in the matter.—Eps. B. J. P.] 


THE SLACK SEASON. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In many small towns the slack time extends over # 
yeriod considerably greater than the one generally assigned to 1% 
and it must be a difficult matter for many photographers to tide things 
over. We hear about benevolent associations, but there is a good 
. Iwill 


(or bad) old maxim: “ Eyery man for himself and 
when 


eave it to your readers to fill in the blanks. But it is a fact tha 


things are bad some of us need not shrink from making the proverbial 


honest penny in other ways. Many do so, I believe. I know T can 


vouch for the following cases that have come before my notice: One 
photographer, now in business in my locality, has held the place of 


verger in a parish church for some years past; another has found 


his musical ability stand him in good stead ; when his business declined 
; : a 
he obtained a permanent engagement in a theatre orchestra, thav 


Two others, not so fortunate, 


fully made up for his loss in trade. 


March 3, 1905. | 
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have taken on waiting at table in gentlemen’s establishments to 
augment their incomes, and thus make up for the depression in their 
husinesses. 

This sad state of things should prove a lesson to our coming 
assistants, and induce them to take advantage of their spare hours 
in acquiring a knowledge of some other work, they can fall back 
upon in the event of photography failing to bring them in a living. 

The benefits to be derived from a course of instruction in drawing, 
shading in chalk, and monochrome have been pointed out in the 
B.J., and I hope you won’t thing me an egotist, but I can speak from 
experience on this matter, and can truthfully say, the knowledge 
I acquired in these subjects has been the means of adding to my 
income apart from my business in photography; and it has been a 
pleasure too. For instance, I took on illuminating and writing mounts 
—such as are done in university towns—writing and embellishing fiy 
leaves of scrap books, etc., with painted crests and coats-or-arms; 
now and again a presentation address fell to my lot, and occasionally 
But 
in this latter branch photography comes in useful; to give a simple 
raced over with specially pre- 


I have turned my hand to illustrating verse, with fair success. 


proof, matt-surface paper prints are 
pared Indian ink, so that it withstands the action of water; the 
photograph after this operation is dissolved away, leaving a rough 
#utline sketch, that often does for the purposes of reproduction.— 
i Unipop. 
a 


A rorry-PaGE list from Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield is the outward 
and visible sign of a bargain sale which he is holding at 146, Charing 
Cross Read, London, W. The sale lasts until March 20. 
variety of apparatus and materials is offered at greatly reduced prices, 


An immense 


and the occasion is one which many will probably embrace, as it is 
not every day that one can pick up useful accessories at the prices 
which we see in the list. To select only one or two items: —A stamp 
camera for twenty-five pictures on the 7 by 5 plate is priced at £6 6s. 
A “Nydia” hand-camera for £6, and a bewildering variety of 
mounts in 100 and 1,000-lots at low prices. The firm guarantees the 
first-class working condition of the goods, and the list distinguishes 
between the slightly-soiled or out-of-date articles, which chiefly make 
up its contents, and actually damaged goods. 


Liverpoot Photographic Trade Association.—At the first annual 
dinner of the Liverpool Photographic Trade Association, Mr. F. V. A. 
Lloyd, who presided, referred to the depression of trade from which 
he said all of them must have suffered to some extent; he was, how- 
ever, optimistic enough to believe that they were on the eve of im- 
provement, and he predicted an exceptionally good business year. 
The speaker briefly referred to “the concentration of forces, which 
is daily taking place in the photographic trade,” and it was for them 
to consider whether the developments resultant therefrom were for 
the benefit of the retail dealer. 
(1) Do the general public want such value as the manufacturers are 


There were two questions to consider. 


now placing on the market? and (2) are the present cutting of prices 
and showy improvements of apparatus a gain to the trade? To both 
of 'these queries a negative answer could, in his opinion, assuredly 
be given. They all desired to have strong wholesale houses full of 
energy, inventiveness, and progress, but there was no reason why 
competition should allow the wholesaler to overstep the limit. Much 
depends on, the retail dealer, and he must not forget the important 
part he plays in the business world. Their uni y of purpose combined 
with good feeling was of so much yalue that no power, however strong, 
would deem it wise to pay anything but deference to the Association 
or its members. It was for these reasons that he should like to see 
other large centres following their example, and so greatly benefiting 
themselves and strengthening the retail photographic dealer through- 
out the country. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*," All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
img queries, must be addressed to “THH EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*," Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & ComMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

a 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. J. Wright, 125, London Road, King’s Lynn. 
Lynn Mart. 

Morrison & Ednie, 28, North 
Linton, Esq., M.D. 


Photograph of Proclaiming Kings’ 


Bridge Street, Edinburgh. Photograph of J. 


S G. Beach, Fir Glen, Dartnell Park, West Byfleet. Photograph of the Rev. 
W. F. T. Hamilton. 

A. C_ Alexander, 45, Bank Street, Galashiels. Photograph of the Galashiels Opera 
Company. 

T. B. Latchmore 11, Brand Street, Hitchin, Herts. Photograph of the ‘*Old 
Trooper” Public-House at Hitchin. 

F. Weisher, 59, London Road, Liverpool. Two Photographs of “La Marguerite.” 

D. Ross, Norman Place, Leslie, Fife. Photoyraph showing Kinnesswood, Loch- 


leven and Benerty Hill. Photograph showing Loch Lomond and Bishop 


Hill. 

Allan, 208, Firhill Road, Glasgow. 
Glasgow Green twelve years auo. 
H. G. ConyBraRE.—See reply to “W. R.” 

W. F..B.—Not by you. You have our congratulations in one respect. 
Prarinum.—Probably sensitising salts, ferric oxalate, or double oxa- 


Photograph of H. A. Long Lecturing at 


Sl 


late of iron, sodium or ammonium. 


/ A. EF. Vinrrers, Bristol.—Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross 


Road, London, W.C. 

J. W. E. (Caerlinion).—The Pocket Photography Company, 56, Grace- 
church Street, E.C.; and The Quincey P.D. Company, 136 and 
138, Kentish Town Road, N.W. 

Frrroryrn Prares—Should be obliged if you could give us the name 
of any good maker of ferrotype plates. 

Try James Moore, 258, Heneage Street, Birmingham. 

W. Anperson.—We certainly cannot publish the copy of your letter, 
particularly as you do not send the reply you received to it. 
We do not see that you have very much to feel aggrieved at 
after all. We should advise you to take a broader and more 
liberal view of things generally. 

ApprEssrs.—Will you kindly answer the following questions in the 
B.J.P.?—(1) The address of the makers of the Bastian light. 
(2) The address of the Luxia Company.—W. R. 

(1) Rumney and Rumney, 39, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
(2) South Hill Works, Hampstead, N.W. 

H. E. M.—We cannot accede to your request, although we sympathise 
with you in your misfortune. But in dealing with strangers 
you should obtain satisfactory references, or avail yourself of 
the deposit scheme which our publishers maintain for the pro- 
tection of advertisers. Conditions of deposit will be found on 
page 2 of each week’s issue. 

8. E.—A suitable toning formula for bromides. which will give very 
much the same tone as that of your sample is: Bleach the 
prints in a solution of potassium ferricyanide (half an ounce), 
ammonium bromide (300 grains), in water (20 ounces), and after 
well washing darken in a solution of pure sodium sulphide (30 
grains in 10 ounces 

Wantep, 4 Raprp Proc 


and again wash thoroughly. 


-—May I beg you to advise me on a process 
whose characteristic should be simplicity and quickness? I 
want to start taking photographs of people on postcards (can 
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such a thing be done direct, without making a negative first?), to 
be delivered within a few minutes.—J. Ganz. 

Direct positive work, on paper, is not a practicable process. 
We think your requirements will be met by the ferrotype form 
of photography. Write for price lists and particulars to Jona- 
than Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W. ; and to 
he Quta Machine Company, 34, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
Coryricut.—I have taken a photograph of a professional music-hall 
artist free of all charge to same. 


es 


The photograph has been 
Will you kindly tell me 
I am entitled to a reproduction fee from the printers’, if so 
how much?—A. 8. 
You are entitled 


given away at two halls as souvenirs. 
i 


o a fee. If you have not’ done so you 


should register the copyright, and then demand the withdrawal 


of the souvenirs from circulation, at the same time asking 

for settlement as regards the copies already issued. You may 
claim from the printers or from the agent of the artist, for 
whom, probably, the printer has executed the souvenirs. 

Lens Queries.—(1) Recently I sent a R.R. lens to a gentleman on 


approval. 


He returned it, with the complaint that “it was 
insufficiently corrected for landscape work.” Now, as I know 
he lens works true 


ct 


o focus on printed matter please explain 
what he means, and kindly give me a test that I may verify 
whether it is so or not for myself.—Ornetno. 

(1) Your correspondent’s objection is probably disingenuous. 
If the lens will photograph printed matter sharply that is a 
good enough test, if it is for landscape. About the best way 
to make the test is to focus newspaper printing, pasting several 
columns together so that when the width of the column is 
about half an inch on the focussing screen the length extends 
from end to end of the plate. Focus in the centre and then 
compara the definition at the edges. If the screen has to be 
moyed nearer the lens to get the margins sharp, make a note 


of the distance. It should never be more than three-quarters 
of an inch for an 11-inch good R.R., and in this proportion 
for smaller or larger focal lengths. (2) 13, Old Grange Road, 
Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
Coryricut InrringeMEN’T.—I photographed an old gentleman two 
years ago, for which no money whatever has been paid. He 
came to be seriously ill about two months ago, and seeing this 
I copyrighted the negative. In about three weeks after I saw 
my copyright infringed in a local paper as an advertisement for 
a firm of pills. 


They have reproduced without my permission. 
Can I claim compensation, and if so, what amount? I may say 
the old gentleman had several pictures off the negative, but 1 
am almost certain it is from a print I gaye him after I copy- 
Ts it 
necessary to have the word “Copyright” on a print to protect 
it, as I did not mark the mount? 
matter? 


righted the negative that the reproduction was made. 


What do you advise in the 
Please give address of the Copyright Union.—Pro. 
FESSIONAL. 

You have a clear case for action, it seems to us, as presumably 
no payments have been made to you by the sitter. Your best 
course is to write to the firm of advertisers, asking what compen- 
sation they suggest. In the meantime, the Copyright Union, 
23, Soho Square, London, W.C., or the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association, 51, Baker Street, London, W., would 
advise you on your becoming a member. There is no necessity 
to have the word “ Copyright ” marked on the print or mounting. 

Suurrer, Bromipes, Warerr-Cotours.—(1) Does not a Thornton 
Pickard 3-inch roller blind shutter work with a greater speed 
than indicated, if I place a smaller lens, say of a 1-inch dia- 
meter in front? The shutter is behind-lens pattern. As far as 
I can judge the shutter’s speed is nearly double if used with 


| 


half plate lens instead of 9 by 7 lens. (2) If I remove or bleach 
out anything on bromide print with pot. ferricyanide, will 
e permanent? [ only 


use pot. ferricyanide to bleach out small portions of print, 


it appear again, or will the bleaching 


and get entirely rid of yellow stain with a weak solution of 
soda sulphite. (3) Does gum impair the stability of water- 
colour if mixed with them for colouring purposes? I mean 
ordinary office gum.—VELocrIry. 


(1) The time during which the lens remains fully open will 


de a little less in the case of the half-plate, but the difference: 
cannot be as great as you name. (2) The image will probably 
reappear on exposure to light, as the ferricyanide which is 
ormed is slightly sensitive. Better use the iodine-cyanide 
reducer made by adding a few drops of 10 per cent. solutions, 
of potass cyanide and iodine (the latter in spirit) to an ounce: 


of water. (3) Ordinary office gum very probably would act: 


prejudicially, but a solution of pure gum arabic can be used 
with safety. 


Coryrienr.—Will you kindly inform me what you think of the fol- 


owing treatment, and if I haye any redress re same. The 
summer before last I bad an order to take a 12 by 
42 sitters in group. 


0 group, 
The photo was simply taken by appoint= 
ment. I was not paid for taking same, simply sold the prints: 
as ordered (and I sold a good many), and am sorry now I did 
not make it copyright at the time. My grievance is this, and 
I shall be glad of your adyice re same. A tradesman aa 
that dabbles in photography, etc., sent his son for an unmounted 


print of said group. Never said anything about reproducing, 


it, etc. The next thing I see is that same group reproduced 
as post cards, and the man has been selling them since last 
summer, He has not even had the courtesy to ask my permis: | 
sion, or put my name on the post cards as the author of the: 
photograph. If the man had had the decency to ask me my: 
permission I would not have minded so much, but to be ignored 


in such a manner is not English. 


Your opinion re such treat— 
ment will greatly oblige. Also if I have any power to preventi 
his selling any more.—Nemo me Impunr Lacussir. 

The treatment is certainly unneighbourly. You now find! 
yourself in the same position that many others have done 
who have neglected to register the copyright in their pholl 
graphs. Had you done that in the first instance you could” 
have stopped the sale of the copies and obtained penalties: 
for every copy sold, as well as damages, etc. If you regina 
the copyright now you can prevent further sale, and recover” 
damages for anything done after registration, if you can prove: 
any, but not for anything done before. 


NOTIGE. 


Several replies are held over for insertion next week. 


*,” NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject’ 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted” 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears m 
the text portion of the paper. . 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Process An official announcement has at last been 
pesouth made as to the opening of the long-ex- 
Kensington. 


pected Exhibition of Process-engraving at 
South Kensington. Even now the information reaches us, 
not from the authorities, but from a private person in the 
country, to whom the exhibition will be indebted for the 
loan. of certain historical examples. In cherishing their 
bright designs remote from the public eye, the board of 
management may have some motive, but we should have 
thought that there was good reason for making the exhibi- 
tion known through the technical Press. However, we can 
say that a private view will be held on March 14 from 10 to 
10 in the galleries of the Indian Section (Imperial Institute 
Road) of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and presumably 
the Exhibition will be opened to the public a day or two 
later. 


* * * 
The Advent Photographers, in and outdoor, do nov 
ane need reminding of the greatly improved 


actinic quality of the light of the last two 
or three. weeks. The improvement has not been great, it 
is true, but still it is an improvement. There are inany 
photographers whose dark-rooms are illuminated by natural | 
light, filtered through different-coloured media. Many, 
indeed most, of these are not stable so far as the colour 
is concerned ; it fades with continued exposure to strong 
light. The fading is, however, so gradual that it often is 
hot recognised or even suspected until actual trouble 
arises. Last summer was an unusually brilliant one, and 
produced fading in many of the fabrics on darkroom win- 
lows, but this did not matter much during the winter 
months when the light was feeble in actinism. But the 
ase will be different when the light still further improves, 
is it will do during the next month or so. 


| medium, 


The Dark- Therefore photographers who employ- 
room Light. natural light in their dark-rooms will. 
do well to look to the window without delay. It has just 
been said that the change in the fabric is so gradual 
that it is not realised until trouble arises—say, in foggy 
plates. But it may be manifest before that in the form 
of negatives with impaired brilliancy, and for this the. 
plates may be blamed, though they are quite innocent in 
the matter. One of the most pleasant lights to work in, 
is that filtered through the thick paper known as canary 
Two thicknesses of that, on the pane of a window 
facing north, is perfectly safe, even with rapid plates, if’ 
they are not exposed close to it. Of course it will not 
answer with orthochromatie plates, and, unfortunately, the- 
colour is not permanent. The same may be said of most 
coloured fabrics; therefore all of them should be looked 
to on the advent of spring, so as to avoid trouble in one 


| form or other. 


| Trick Cine- 


* * * 


Straightforward cinematograph pictures: 
—unless they record some event which 

is the topic of the moment, bid fair to 

be driven from the field by the trick film, on which all 

the art and paraphernalia of a stage manager are now ex-- 
pended. The French cinematographists appear to take 

the lead in producing pictures of this description, and 

the effects which they obtain by interrupting the exposure - 
of the film or by joining several bands of films, are a 

kind which evidently exactly suits the taste of the patrons « 
of the “variety” order of entertainment. At London’s : 
greatest palace of amusement, the Colisseum, a trick film, 

obtained by one or the other of these simple methods, is» 
an evident source of delight and astonishment to the- 
audience seeking entertainment undiluted with instruc- 

tion, and we must confess our admiration of the cleverness : 
with which a whole series of incidents are pictured so - 
as to appeal to one’s senses of the sensational and the- 
ludicrous, without a single word being spoken. 


matograph 
Films. 


* * * 
History, As a specimen of such triumphs, a: 
pee oh recent film may be instanced, in which: 


are depicted the escapades of the reader 
of a thrilling narrative, concluding in the passage over him: 
of a steam-roller, and the subsequent inflation of his 
flattened body by some passing cyclists! But the artist 
behind the cinematograph is not content with such 
achievements as this. His motto is “history repeats 
itself,” or, rather, elaborate steps are taken to repeat it. 
A correspondent sends us a graphic account of his visit 
to a cinematographic studio last week during the produc- 
tion of a film showing the assassination of the Grand Duke 
Sergius. The arts of the costumier and the scene-painter: 
Cc 
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were applied to the reproduction of a realistic “ mise-en- 
scene.” The equipage of the Grand Duke drives up before 
the camera, the assassin throws his bomb, a_bottleful 
of nails, and a fuse is fired, enveloping the group im 
smoke. The camera is arrested whilst broken wheels, 
shattered woodwork, and other débris are placed in posi- 
tion, and then the remaining scene in the drama is 
enacted. One cannot call such pictures frauds, for surely 
the most ignorant do not believe them to be actual photo- 
graphs of the incident, 


* * * 


The Radio- 
activity of 
Mercury 
Compounds. 


That the distribution of radio-activity is 
much more general than was at first sup- 
posed has been conclusively proved by 
the ever-increasing number of substances 
that have of late been proved to possess this property, and 
at a recent meeting of the Chemical Society, Messrs. Flem- 
ing-Struthers and Marsh reported that a compound of mer- 
curic cyanide and phenylhydrazine was particularly active, 
giving, even in a few hours, a deep black patch, on de- 


velopment, through an interposed perforated zine screen, | 


wrapped in paper, and also at some distance from the 
plate through aluminium foil, though quartz completely 
stopped the radiation. Phenylhydrazine itself was slug- 
gish in action, and only some samples of mercuric cyanide 
showed radio-activity. The mercuric chloride and bromide 
were active, as well as the mercurious and mercuric ni- 
trates: the iodide, sulphate, acetate, sulphide, oxide, and 
mercuric ammonium chloride showed no action, or only a 
slight one. Re-distilled mercury showed no action. 


* * * 
Megal We have more than once called attention 
Use of a to the fact that some photographers use 
cinoyen: the Royal arms and _ style themselves 


photographers to the King or members 
of the Royal family, while it is illegal for them to do so. 
The mere fact that they may have supplied photographs 
to the Royal family, or even if they have photographed 
the King himself, does not entitle them to use the Royal 
arms; they must first obtain the Royal Warrant to do so. 
It may not be generally known that it is illegal to use 
the word “ Royal,’ as applied to anything, without a 
licence from the Secretary of State. In a case, tried one 
day last week in the Clerkenwell County Court, the Judge 
was evidently unaware of this fact, for he said: “There 
is no right to use the Royal arms without authority, but I 
do not think that applies to the word ‘ Royal.’” He was, 
however, corrected by the solicitors present. One said 
that from inquiries made at the Home Office he found 
that no person was entitled to use the word “ Royal” with- 
out licence from the Secretary of State. We know that 
the word is freely used by some photographers, for example, 
“Photographer Royal,” “Royal Studio,’ “Royal Por- 
traits,” etc., and they may not be aware that they are 
acting illegally. 


* * 


Depression Sir William Ingram, in his speech to 
in lilus- the shareholders in the “ Illustrated Lon- 
aren Waa. don News” Company, dwelt at some 


length upon the recent falling off in the 
profits earned by periodicals of this class. He ascribed 
this falling off to the general depression which has for 
some while past hampered all sorts of artistic 
activity and to the unfavourable conditions under 
which art publishing is now being carried on. Our con- 
temporary the “Globe” pertinently inquires “ whether the 
management of certain of these papers is not quite as much 


the cause of their want of success, and whether the growing | 


tendency to substitute in them reproductions of common- 
place photographs for the work of competent illustrators 
has not disgusted a large section of the people who used 
to support artistic publications.” We do not think this 
is altogether the case. What the proprietors and editors 
of illustrated journals seem to forget is that there has been 
recently an enormous increase in the number of cheap 
publications which issue good reproductions of what may 
reasonably be called works of art, while their anxiety to 
be the first in the field with photographic representations 
of current events often leads to results that compare very 
unfavourably with ene slower but more artistic productions 
of the black-and-white artist. 


* * * 
The Bolt The narrow courts and alleys which make 
our School Fleet Street the delight of the American 
Poe ravine: visitor contain much active industry 


compressed in the minimum of working 
space, but few establishments can show a better record of 
opportunities utilised than the London County Council 
School of Photo-Engraving, which pursues its useful work 
in its old-fashioned premises in Bolt Court. The annual 
report, just issued, states that the number of students in 


the art and photo-mechanical classes during the last session 


was only two short of 400, as compared with 245 in the 
year 1902. Four medals have been awarded to the work 
of the students in international exhibitions, and a consider- 
able volume of experimental work of direct educational 


value has been published by the staff, aided by the senior — 


students. The report itseli—a handsome book of repro- 
ductions in the various descriptions of “ process ”—is 
about the best testimonial which the teaching staff can 
obtain, and it would seem that before many more are 


issued No. 6, Bolt Court will be quite unequal to providing — 


accommodation for its students. It is to be hoped that the 
London County Council, in the midst of its large schemes 
for the government of London, will not disregard the needs 
of an institution which, in the eyes of the illustrating craft, 


has the most pressing claims upon its consideration and 
exchequer 


% * * 
Colour Photo. Dvr. Konig describes in the current 
Erebby en number of the “Photographische Mit 


theilungen” a process for 
prints in natural colours, which is the exact antithesis 


of the process of Lumiére, Selle, and Sanger Shepherd, in 


which a bichromated gelatine film is exposed under a 
negative, and then the soluble portions washed away, 
leaving an image in hardened gelatine film that is sub- 
sequently stained and used to transfer the colour to paper. 
In “Pinatypie,” by which name Dr. Konig calls his 
process, a bichromated film is used, and after exposure 
under a transparency is soaked in special solutions of 
dyes, so that the soluble gelatine, or that unaffected by 
light, absorbs the dyes and again gives them up to paper. 


This is practically, then, an application of the well-known 


hectograph principle. The original plates can be re- 
peatedly used, and it is obvious that it would be possible 
to obtain large prints by making enlarged positives and 
using these for printing. The details as to the making 
of the original negatives and printing in the complemen- 
tarv colours are the same as in the other processes. It 
is stated that the results are extremely sharp and clear, 
and that some of the results have been exposed to day 
and sun light for three months without showing any change 
of colours, therefore there is reasonable hope of their 


being permanent even in the more brilliant light of 
summer. 
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The Metric Ti was but cold comfort that the advo- 
System. cates of the universal adoption of the 
metric system received from an answer to a question given 
by Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons one day last 
week. He said he did not see his way at present to pro- 
pose a measure for the compulsory adoption of the metric 
system in this country. The use of that system, he added, 
was legalised for all purposes some years ago, and it was 
therefore open to any person trading with foreign countries 
to make use of it. If the metric system were universal 
among photographers, it would prove a great convenience, 
seeing that we get so many formule from the Continent, 
and they are all given under that system, also that they 
frequently suffer in the translation into English weights 
‘and measures, particularly when small quantities are 
concerned. One of the reasons why the system is not 
more generally used by those who practise photography is, 
no doubt, as we have said on former occasions, the diffi- 
culty in obtaining the weights and measures at a moderate 
price. Few dealers stock them, and if they are ordered 
specially, fancy prices are charged for them. ‘There is no 
reason why either the weights or the measures should cost 
more than those under the English system. Indeed, on 
the Continent they cost, if anything, less. Until metric 
weights and measures are put upon the market by photo- 
graphic dealers at a moderate price, we fear there is but 
little prospect of the metric system becoming generally 
adopted in the near future, desirable though it be. 


Preriesttiete seer ete ener ET 
THE COLLODIO-CHLORIDE PROCESS. 


On another page our contributor “Historicus ” deals with 
the first introduction, now forty years ago, of the collodio- 
chloride process by the late Mr. G. Wharton Simpson. Our 
iriend would rather have us infer that the process as 
first introduced by its inventor was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the collodio-chloride process of the 
present day. It is, however, practically the same. 
Ti is true that in Simpson’s first formula there 
was no citric acid, though at the meeting at which 
the process was described the use of a citrate in the emul- 
sion was suggested by one of the members present. A few 
weeks later, May 3, Mr. Simpson read a paper before the 
North London Photographic Association on his process for 
producing pictures on opal glass, and gave a formula for 
it. The formula stands thus: “To each ounce of collodion 
are added nitrate of silver (74 grains), chloride of stron- 
tium (2 grains), citric acid (1 grain).” This formula, it will 
be seen, is just about the same as that given in all modern 
text-books for a collodio-chloride emulsion. “ Historicus ” 
refers to the greater permanency claimed for the process, 
which may be said to hold good. “There is no insoluble 
silver compound formed like that formed with albumen.” 
We remember seeing in the photographic section of the 
Victorian Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, in 1897, some 
collodio-chloride prints by Mr. Bruce, who used the pro- 
cess exclusively in his business, which had been made for 
Something like thirty years, and they were certainly as 
good as they could have been when first produced. Within 
the last few years, since the process has come into more 
general use, we have heard complaints of lack of stability 
in the prints, and the question is this: Is this due to 
the process itself, or the modern methods of preparing the 
paper or of using it? In the early days of the process 
the raw paper employed was the same paper as was em- 
ployed for albuminising, and it received a coating of arrow- 
root, and on this the emulsion was applied. In modern 
practice raw papers of a cheaper kind are used, and they 
are surfacedi.c., “baryta” coated. But it must be kept 


in mind that a cement of some sort is necessary to secure 
the pigment to the paper. As the emulsion contains a 
certain amount of free nitrate of silver, some of this may, 
and does, combine with this organic matter, as may be 
seen if the collodion film be stripped off, when an 
image, faint, it is true, will be found beneath. This 
organic compound of silver is little affected by the short 
fixing that collodio-chloride prints now usually get. In 
the earlier days of the process the sulphocyanide-gold 
toning bath was exclusively employed. Now the prints are 
very frequently partially toned in a gold bath, and then 
finished in a platinum one. We have frequently been asked 
by correspondents the reason why prints so toned break 
out in spots a few weeks, even days, after they are finished. 
Now the platinum bath is used in an acid condition, and 
it stands to reason that if the prints are transferred to 
the fixing bath, without the whole of the acid being washed 
out, the hypo in the print will be decomposed, and sulphur 
compounds formed. With these facts before us, it is not 
surprising that some collodio-chloride prints do show signs 
of deterioration in the course of time. That, however, is 
not due to the process itself, but must be charged to the 
perfunctory way in which it is sometimes worked. 


— 


AN error occurred last week in the address of the Tress Co., when 
mentioning this firm’s copying accessory. The correct address 13 
53, not 23, Oxford Street, W. 


Mountine Large Bromides.—A suggestion is made in the “Bro- 
mide Monthly” for those who enlarge considerably, that it will be 
found to be an advantage to mount the picture on a stretcher, 
instead of on a board of the weight which the large size demands. 
The lightness thus obtained is equally a boon in hanging the picture 
or sending it on its travels round the exhibitions. The print is 
thofoughly damped at the back, pasted firmly to the frame, an? 
allowed to dry slowly, when it will be found stretched as tight 
and even as the proverbial drum. 


THE pronouncements of M. Auguste Rodin, the famous scul ptor, 
in a recent communication to the “ Express,” should be taken to heart 
by all pictorial photographers who are apt to decry the beauties of 
their own country. Mr. Rodin savs:—Here in England you have 
a land made for painters. Your atmospheric effects—in some ways 
akin to those of Holland—are infinitely finer and more yaried than 
those you can find in the drier climes of Italy or France. In taly 
and Southern France you may always count on your blue sky—glori- 
ously beautiful and blue, it is true, but none the less hard and change- 
less; but here in England, especially in London, you have every day 
a sky as changeable and-as beautifully coloured as one could desire. 
Tf, for example, you choose to spend the day on the Embankment 
by Chelsea, a locality greatly loved by Whistler, you can discern in 
the course of the day a change of sky and atmosphere and effect that 
is in itself a perfect drama. You begin with the red dawn, and 
before the morning hours are advanced there is a sky as black as 
night, and the rain descends in silver sheets. This may be followed 
by a serene and cloudless noontide that reminds one of the south. The 
afternoon draws on, and there follows a rich and mysterious sunset 
that precedes a blue-black, star-hung night. Then there are your 
fogs—fogs that Londoners rail at—yet if they be light they are a 
harvest of impressions to the artist. The Englishman has a habit 
of denouncing bis old tonuments and the statues in the streets of 
his city. They may not be very good, but, believe me, they are quite 
on a par with those of France and Germany. For some reason im- 
possible to explain, sculpture has been in a state of decadence for the 
last hundred years, but this state of affairs should mend itself some 


day. 
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COLOURING LANTERN SLIDES WITH ANILINE DYES, 


Untit recently, coloured lantern slides were invariably painted 
with oil or water-colour pigments, but the success of the three- 
colour process with stained films has again drawn attention 
to the use of aniline dyesas suitable materials for tinting trans- 
parencies. Hitherto the chief objection to anilines has been 
their fugitiveness, and this instability would undoubtedly be 
a serious drawback if it could not be prevented; but with im- 
proved chemical preparations such as are obtainable to-day, 
it is impossible to get a variety of colours that will stand the 
test of many years’ use in a lantern without fading. I remember 
one particular scarlet which gave me trouble through its habit 
of changing to yellow. Thus, if I painted a lady’s dress purple 
(ved and blue) it would, after a few days, show up in brigh 
green, or the same as if originally painted yellow and blue. 

Another disadvantage, sometimes not noticeable until after the 
slide has been covered and bound, was fogging of the picture 
by crystallisation on the face of the film. Probably this migh 
arise from the adulteration of the dye, though it might possibly 
be from a wash of too great strength. For a very small sum, 
however—about a shilling or one-and-sixpence—one may pur- 
chase a box of selected aniline colours free from the defects jus 
pointed out, and these will yield soft and rich effects. 


A Relief from Monotony. 
The saying that “a lantern slide coloured is a lantern slide 
spoiled” is simply not true, for some of the most beautifu 
slides ever shown were painted by a Japanese artist. More- 
over, colour gives more information than can be got from a 
plain slide, and also colour aids the perspective. What is 
more tiresome than a succession of slides with bare skies, and 
what more troublesome than printing clouds in from a separate 
negative to overcome the monotony? Yet with aniline dyes it is 
quite easy to put in either a simple graded sky or one with 
clouds in a few minutes. With oil or water-colours, on the 
contrary, the sky is the most difficult portion of the picture 
to obtain satisfactorily, at least by non-professionals, for most 
amateurs get it streaky or stippled. 


Practical Maxims. 


After trying both mediums I have some confidence in adyis. 
ing amateurs to try aniline colours, for the use of which the 
following few and simple directions may be of service :— 

1. The slide to be coloured should be placed on a sheet o} 
ground glass held in the opening of an ordinary retouching desk, 

2. With a large brush charged with water and a drop o 
ox-gall, wash the film over the whole surface. This will remove 
any greasiness and prevent blisters which would otherwise 
occur if only a portion of the film be worked upon withou| 
previous wetting. 

The film should now present a dull, moist surface without 
actual wet, and be capable of absorbing colour without any 
tendency to overrun the boundaries. See ines no loose hairs 
from the brush are deposited. 

3. Dilute the colour, if too strong, and get depth by repeated 
washes, except for small patches, which may be put on full 
strength, but no wash should be so dense as to clog details. 

4. As arule the density of the slide itself will yield the blacks, 
but occasionally ; these may have to be assisted by colour. There 
is no satisfactory black amongst the aniline dyes, therefore, 
for branches of trees, black boots on figure studies, and similar 
small items, gum-water colour may be used with advantage. 

5. If the slide be too pronounced in colour, soaking in water 
will remove the excess, though this should not be necessary witl 
ordinary care. 

6. Dissolve the powder colours in boiling water, not in col 
water, and keep them in small bottles. About six or seve 
colours will be ample. 

7. For fine details use a magnifying glass. 

8. Test every slide in a lantern before showing it in public. 

9. Work with two brushes, one charged with colour and thi 
other moistened with water for softening the colour, or for absorb- 
ing and removing any colour that has been accidentally put in the 
wrong place. 

10. Work quickly, and do not let drops of colour remain on 


the film before spreading where wanted. 
; Water Bacsuaw. 


THE WEER 


== * 


IN HISTORY. 


The First Photo-Engraving. 
In point of obtaining finished though crude results, photo- 
engraving ante-dates photography proper by some ten years. 
Nicéphore Niépce, despairing of obtaining a proper representa- 
tion by photography pure and simple, set himself the task of 
etching a metal plate on which he had deposited a “resist” 
by photographic means. And he succeeded to a passable 
degree in feebly etching metal plates by a penne bitumen 
process, to which he gave the name of “héliographie.” At what 
date he first obtained success cannot be definitely stated, but 
at any rate in the year 1826 he had copied by contact an 
engraving of the Cardinal d’Amboise. The engraving, still 
oiled as Niépce prepared it, to render it translucent, is now in 
the little museum at Chalon-sur-Saéne, where is preserved a 
number of other Niépce relics. The process by which he made 
it is thus described in a letter from his son Isidore, written 
on March 10, 1867:—“I was a witness to the making of the 
portrait of the Cardinal d’Amboise. My father coated a tin plate 
with bitumen dissolved in Dippel’s animal oil. He exposed this 


to daylight behind the engraving, which he had rendered trans 
lucent. After a time he immersed the plate in a solvent m 
which the image gradually became visible. He then washed 
the plate, put it to dry, and afterwards etched it in acidulated 
water. The plate was afterwards sent by my father to M. 
Lemaitre, with the request that he would etch it move deeply. 
This was done, and Lemaitre took off a number of proofs, one 
of which he kept, sending the others, with the plate, to my 
father. I have given fb last proof in my possession to my 
eldest son, and have sent to the museum at Chalon the plate 
itself, and other heliographic apparatus employed by mY 
father.” 
The Coming of the Dry Plate. 

Just about three decades have passed since the great transi 
tion of photography from the wet plate to the gelatine emulsion 
was brought about. It is instructive to eed how the vely 
rapidity of the gelatine dry plate fought against its general 
adoption. The worker who was etl to collodion lil not 
conceive of anything ao sensitive even as the first dry plates 
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and they, be it remembered, were little more rapid than a 
present-day lantern plate. So it came about that photographers 
would over-expose, and then complain of the thinness and 
flatness of the dry negatives. The difficulty was to get the 
wet-collodion worker to appreciate the altered conditions. Thus 
twenty-nine years ago to-day—in Tue Britrsn Journan or 
PuorocrapHy for March 10, 1876—we find the Rev. H. G. 
Palmer taking pains to point out the properties of the Kennett 
pellicle, the dried emulsion which was supplied at that time 
for the home preparation of plates. “As regards exposure,’’ 
he writes, “it should be borne in mind that Kennett’s rapid 
pellicle and plates are, with good light, really instantaneous. 
Nothing can surpass the cloud, wave, and street views taken 
with this preparation; and for babies’ portraits it is simply 
perfection itself.” 

Sir Joha Herschel’s Discovery of Photography. 

In “The Week in History” for February 17 the paper of 
Talbot before the Royal Society in 1839 fell in its allotted 
place. He read it on February 21. On March 14 Sir John 
Herschel, knowing nothing of what Talbot had done, contri- 
buted a paper to the Royal Society. He also had heard of the 
discoveries of Daguerre, and, like the good chemist that he 
was, he promptly set to work and produced one or two photo- 
graphic processes within the space of a month or so. In 
reading his “Note on the Art of Photography, or the Applica- 
tion of the Chemical Rays of Light to the Purposes of Pictorial 
Representation,” Herschel exhibited twenty-three copies made 
from engravings, etc., by contact, and one taken through a lens. 


Processes to Order. 


“As an enigma to be solved,’’ wrote Herschel, “a variety of 
processes at once presented themselves, of which the most 
promising are the following :—VFirst, the so-called deoxydising 
power of the chemical rays-in their action on recently precipi- 
tated chloride of silver; secondly, the instant and copious 
precipitation of a mixture of a solution of muriate of platina 
and lime-water by solar light, forming an insoluble compound, 
which might afterwards be blackened by a variety of agents; 
thirdly, the reduction of gold in contact with deoxydising 
agents; and fourthly, the decomposition of an argentine com- 
pound soluble in water, exposed to light in an atmosphere 
of peroxide of chlorine, either pure or diluted.” 


A Complete Process with Silver. 


_As reported in the “ Abstracts,” Herschel proceeded to develop 

only one of these methods. He “inquires into the methods 
by which the blackened traces (of silver chloride) can be pre- 
served, which may be effected, he observes, by the application 
of any liquid capable of dissolving and washing off the 
unchanged chloride, but of leaving the reduced, or oxide of silver 
untouched. These conditions are best fulfilled by the liquid 
hyposulphites.” In thus originating a practical photographic 
process, Sir John Herschel was returning to his first scientific 
love, viz., chemistry. Twenty years before, when he was a 
young man of twenty-two, he had a narrow escape from choosing 
chemistry as the sphere for his versatile genius. But he was 
led to astronomy and physics, and completed the gigantic 
labours of his father in sidereal astronomy. Almost the only 
chemical investigation which he prosecuted in those early days 
recurred to the advantage of his photographic researches. 


Fixing with Hypo—Herschel’s Work in 1819. 

In the “ Edinburgh Philosophical Journal” for 1819 appears 
a paper by Herschel, “On the Hyposulphurous Acid and its 
Compounds.” In it is described the solvent action of hypo- 
sulphites on silver chloride, bromide, and iodide. Herschel was 
the first to observe this fact, and he examined the properties 
of the solutions very thoroughly, for he specifies the various 
hyposulphites of silver, and points out the unstable character 
of those which are formed in presence of an excess of silver 
salt. The proper chemical conditions for perfect fixation were 
thus recognised twenty years before photography came into 
existence, and Herschel likewise devised the delicate silver 
nitrate test for hyposulphite which is still the most reliable 
method of detecting traces of the fixing salt in the wash water. 
The method, according to Herschel, is sensitive enough to detect 
vne part of hyposulphite in 97,800 parts of water. Herschel 
even does not omit a mention of the curious sweetness of a 
solution of silver chloride in hypo; the intensely metallic taste 
of the fixing bath disappears as it accumulates silver, and many 
of us in the old days were accustomed to make that a rough- 
and-ready test for the exhaustion of a fixing bath. 

Collodio-Chloride Paper. 

March 16 is the fortieth birthday of the printing process 
which of late years has firmly established itself in the affections 
of the British photographer. Not that it is now offered him in 
the same shape as that in which it was demonstrated to the 
Royal Photographic Society by G. Wharton Simpson in 1865. 
Far from it; but on this occasion the employment of collodion 
as the vehicle for silver chloride in positive printing was first 
advocated and shown to be a practicable method. Simpson’s 
emulsion was made from about one and a half grains of chloride 
of calcium and seven and a half grains of silver nitrate per 
ounce of collodion, and he showed that toning in one or other 
of the gold baths gave him every shade of tone from sepia to 
black. And he advanced certain reasons for the greater per- 
manency of the process, which may still be said to hold good. 
“There is no insoluble silver compound formed like that 
formed with albumen. A properly fixed and washed print by 
this process, when tested with hydrosulphuret of ammonia, gives 
no indication of the presence of silver in the whites as an 
albuminised print does.” 


Twenty-five Years of Pletinotype. 

On Wednesday next, March 15, precisely twenty-five years 
will have elapsed since Mr. Willis applied for the third patent 
in “photo-chemical printing.” The progress of platinotype 
from the time of its first patenting in 1873 has been towards 
simplicity. The first formule and directions would repel the 
go-as-you-please worker who has found, to his astonishment 
usually, that platinum is the simplest of all processes. The 
sensitising solutions and the after manipulations which they 
involved were not free from the reproach of hypo and other 
debatable substances, but in the patent of 1880 the process was 
raised to a height of chemical purity by the claim of only 
two salts in the sensitiser—the sensitive iron compound, usually 
ferric-oxalate, and platinum in the form of potassium chloro- 
platinite. 

The same patent claims the use of various salts, citrates, 
phosphates, and others as developers, and prescribes the em- 
ployment of the developer, hot, warm, or cold. 


Hisroricvs. 


Famous Reswpences ry Sr. Pancras.—At the forthcoming meeting 
f the St. Pancras Borough Council, a proposal will be made to 
photograph the former residences within the area governed by that 
authority of the following celebrated inhabitants:—John Leech, 
$2, Brunswick Square; Charles Dickens, 48, Doughty Street; George 


‘ruickshank, 263, Hampstead Road; John ‘Ruskin, 54, Hunter 
Street; Thomas Carlyle, Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn Road; John 
Constable, 76, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square; Sydney Smith, 
14, Doughty Street; Salisbury. Fitzroy 
Square, W. 


and the Marquess of 
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ORTHOCHROMATIC 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Il. 
The Position of the Filter. 

‘'mERE are three practical positions in which the filter may be 
placed: either immediately in front of, or behind the lens, or in front 
of the plate. And in regard to these positions we have to consider 
the speed of the filter (or efficiency of light transmission), the effects 
of want of homogeneity or flatness, and the effects of aberrations 
naturally introduced by the filter, considered as a plate of refracting 
material. I have seen various opinions upon the first point, but it 
appears to me that if the geometrical law of absorption holds good 
with moderate variation of light intensity, then the filter will 
transmit a definite proportion of each wave length of the incident 
light, the consequence being that the speed efficiency of a filter is 
independent of its position. I have found that this is confirmed 
by experiment. The effect of any non-homogeneity in the filter, or 
any want of flatness, is to alter slightly the direction of the light 
passing that part, and the effects will therefore be the more marked 
the further the light has to travel to the plate after passing the filter. 
So that inferior glass may be used if the filter is placed close to the 
plate, but it must then be free from air-bubbles and other visible 
flaws. 


The Filter and Focussing. 
When a filter is introduced anywhere between the lens and the 


image it throws the image back by a distance equal to t( Bet) where 


tand pm are the thickness and refractive index respectively. For 
this reason when the filter is used behind the lens the focussing must 
always be done through it. : 

If it is placed in front of the lens, then it is as if the object were 
moved away by the amount indicated above, so that for all ordinary 
work where the object being photographed is some distance away, 
it does not affect the focus. In this case the light enters the filter 
parallel and emerges in the same condition, so that the camera can 
be focussed and the filter placed on the lens afterwards, which is 
a great convenience. _ Moreover, this position of the filter is one which 
requires the least alteration in adapting a camera to work with filters, 
and is perhaps the best for small cameras. When the object is 
near the camera, as in copying, then again it is necessary to focus 
through the filter. 

Aberrations Caused by the Filter. 

There is in addition to this change in position of the image or 
apparent position of the object, a distinct introduction of aberration. 
Light proceeding from a point in any refracting medium does not, 
on emergence into the air, appear to proceed from one point only. 
You know that if you look vertically down through water to the 
bottom, the bottom appears to be raised somewhat. If, however, 
still looking at the same point, you walk away the bottom appears 
to rise until it looks to be only just below the surface. This follows 
directly from the sine law of refraction. 

It is the converse case which is of importance in filter work, viz., 


that in which a set of rays (normals to a wave surface) start to con- 
verge to a point in the image plane, and then owing to the refraction 
through the filter, fail to do so when the angle included by the 
extreme rays is great. 

The light on the margin of the cone would reach its focus a little 
in front of the axial light, but as the angle of the cone of light used 
in photographic work is almost always small, any direct effects of 
this are rarely seen in practice. But there is a secondary effect 
which might show itself in wide angle work, that is that the light 
proceeding to the edge of the plate, would, owing to its obliquity, 
be caused to come to a focus in front of the image plane of the central 
light, thus causing a curvature of field concave to the lens. As the 


refraction index varies with the wave length, each colour would form 


a separate saucer-shaped image surface of a different size from the 


others, but all nearly touching at the axis. Trouble due to these 
effects may be avoided by not having the filters too thick. | 
Holding the Filter. 

Of devices for holding the filter in front of the lens, there are two 
which I have found useful. One was described in a photographic 
journal some little time ago, and consists of a rubber band stretched | 
double along one face and looped over the opposite corners. The 
parallel pieces may be stretched over the hood of the lens. The 
other has, I believe, been described by Mr. Anthony. It consists | 
of a square piece of flat metal, with a circular hole and flange to fit” 
on the lens hood. Two edges of the square are folded over to just 
grip the filter. This holder is placed on the lens hood with a diagonal i 
vertica 


, and the turned up edges below. Any square filter of almost 
any size can readily be slipped into it. 

A Few Illustrative Cases. 

Clouds.—For clouds, especially if they are thin ones, it is 


generally desirable to obtain a fair contrast between the white cloud 
and the blue sky. Now while a white cloud reflects light of all 
colours equally, the upper regions of the air reflect the shorter wave _ 
lengths in greater quantity than the long ones, so that the light . 
from the sky is deficient in green, and still more deficient in red. — 
As noted above, a filter of the second type cutting out the ultra- 
violet, violet, and blue, brings out the clouds more prominently 
than the ordinary plate, and if the greatest contrast. were required 


it would be obtained by the use of a red screen and panchromatio 
plate. 
Portraiture.—The defects of the ordinary plate m portrait work 

consist chiefly of a darkening of any freckles, which are generally 

yellow or orange in hue, and therefore do not reflect as much blue | 
as the rest of the skin. A yellow filter of the tartrazine type will 
reduce this contrast, and an orange or red filter with a suitable plate 
will give a still more pleasing result, though this may entail too — 
long an exposure. 


Yellow Stains.—The case of copymg a picture with yellow stains is 
similar to the last. The effect of the stain can be partially, or some 
times totally, removed in the new negative by the use of a red filter. | 

Photographing Copying Ink.—In order to get sufficient contrast | 

| 


in photographing a violet copying ink, which reflects violet, blue, 
and red light, a combination of filter and plate recording the green 
only should be employed. A green sensitive plate in combination 
with a strong tartrazine filter will do this. 
The light blue ink sometimes seen on circulars is best rendered by 
a red filter and red sensitive plate. 
Dark Red Woods.—Secttons of dark red woods such as cocobolo- 
and snakewood require a red filter and red sensitive plate to give” 
the best record of the detail of the markings. | 
Interference Fringes.—For photographing the various interference 


fringes, such as Newton’s rings, which occur in optical work, it is best 
to use a monochromatic light, espectally if measurements have to be 
made from the negative. Monochromatic light of various wave lengths 
may be obtained by the use of selective filters in conjunction with 4 
luminant giving a line spectrum such as a mercury lamp. Certain 
somewhat deep filters may be constructed which transmit only narrow 
regions of light. Where they can be used they are more conve 
nient than the above. For instance, Mr. W. Bennett in his work on 


skew refraction through lenses has used a filter containing acid green, 
2.5 mgs., and tartrazine 0.05 mgs. per c.c., In conjunction with an 
erythrosin plate. The light here recorded extends from A 4,900 to 
d 5,100. 

Absorption and Line Spectra.—To photograph spectra one 
requires a plate recording the most extended range of wave-lengths 
and a filter to render the record as even as possible with the part 
cular spectrum being used. 


A. J. Bunt. 
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THE CAPACITY OF DIFFERENT PRINTING PROCESSES FOR 
RENDERING GRADATION. 


[A Paper read before the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association.) 


WueEN one considers the enormous amount of literature bearing upon 
photographic subjects which has been poured forth in ever-increasing 
yolume for so many years, it seems almost hopeless to find anything 
Never- 
theless I cannot recall any systematic attempt to compare the charac- 
teristics of the different printing processes in general use, and I am 
about to show you the results of a number of experiments which may 


that has not already been fully dealt with and discussed. 


bring the matter before you in a new way, though the subject may 
not be new. It is, of course, common knowledge that different 
printing processes give different results from a given negative, but 
the object of my paper is to show the character and extent of the 
difference, and, if possible, to indicate what kind of negative is best 
‘suited to each process. 

The Relationship of Gradations. 

At the outset the investigation seemed a comparatively simple 
matter. It was only necessary to prepare a negative haying a series 
of gradations bearing a known relation to each other, and from that 
to make prints, carrying the exposure to such a point that the deepest 
ations merged into a uniform depth, showing that the 
The relationship of the 
The most 


shadow gra 
limit of the 
gradations, however, presented unexpected difficulties. 
obvious plan was to adopt the Hurter and Driffield method of ex- 
posing a plate in strips for periods in geometrical progression, thus 


process had been reached. 


on development securing gradations in corresponding ratio. 
Experiment proved, however, that in a sufficiently long scale for 
here would probably be portions of under-exposure and 


my purpose 
the respective ends of the scale, and it did not seem 


that anyone inexperienced in photometrical 


over-exposure a 
to me possible work 
could measure these opacities with any degree of accuracy. The 
next idea that presented itself was to superpose strips of uniformly 
fogged film, but celluloid film was obviously out of the question, as 
the colour and opacity of the celluloid would certainly falsify the 
resulting scale. Gelatine film alone seemed more hopeful, and after 
several failures to develop a large area of that very “wobbly” 
material to uniform opacity, a successful batch was obtained, only 
to find that the resulting graduated screen was useless, as a very few 
thicknesses of the apparently colourless gelatine had sufficient opacity 
to vitiate the results. 

Making a Graduated Screen, 

Although this screen proved useless for my purpose, it furnishes 
a most instructive lesson on the importance of stopping development 
at the right moment. You will notice that, although the film is so 
lightly fogged, successive thicknesses of it quickly build up a great 
degree of opacity, and, by adding or subtracting the single thickness 
which you will find loose, you can see the great effect the addition of 
even such a slight amount of silver has in increasing the opacities of 
the different steps of gradation; in other words, its effect on what we 
are accustomed to call the “density” of the negative. 

Having failed to get what I. wanted by purely photographic 
methods, I tried numerous experiments with other materials, and 
finally found a pure white tracing paper which gave a long and useful 
scale of gradations when superposed in successive thicknesses. ‘The 
gradations are so proportioned that the opacity is about dcubled at 
every second step, but unfortunately there is a very slight departure 
from that simple rule which would cause the higher opacities to be 
overestimated. It was necessary, therefore, after finding the range 
of opacities which would actually come into use in my experiments, 
to measure their value by actual tests for each one. The method 
was simple but somewhat tedious. 


Use of the Graduated Screen. 

Using a certain make of bromide paper, a two-grain amidol deve- 
loper, and a distance from a gas flame (full on) which would give a 
decided tint to the smallest opacity after five seconds’ exposure, such 
an exposure was given to a small piece cut from a sheet of the paper. 
That was removed, and the rest of the sheet exposed behind the 
screen for a time estimated to be correct for some other opacity. 
The whole being developed together, if gradation No. 1 which had 
received five seconds’ exposure appeared together with gradation No. 
So-and-so which had received the longer exposure, and if both ulti- 
mately reached the same tint when development ceased, it was reason- 
able to conclude that they had received the same amount of light. 
Thus gradation No. 1 with five seconds gave the same tint as grada- 
tion No. 15 with 320 seconds, therefore their relative opacities are 
as 1 to 64, 

Having tabulated these opacities, it only remained to print as many 
different kinds of papers behind the screen as I could obtain, and to 
compare the results both as to the number of gradations rendered by 
each and as to the character of the gradations. 

For testing printing-out papers several screens were required, and 
haying made a number, four were selected for use which proved to be 
exactly similar in time of printing. For development papers one 
screen only was used throughout, and whenever comparative tests 
were made screens cut from the same sheet of paper were used. 

I have dealt at some length with these screens because the whole 
value of my experiments turns on the correctness or otherwise of the 
means of investigation; also because it seems to me that similar 
screens should be of frequent use to photographers, not only for 
testing papers, but for making comparative speed tests of plates, 
testing plates for halation, latitude of exposure, etc., also for use as 
actinometers in printing. 

Testing Plates. 

Having secured the means of testing the papers, I turned my atten- 
tion to plates, as it seemed desirable to find what gradation a plate 
is capable of giving. Several popular brands were chosen and ex- 
posed behind one of the graduated screens. 
developer was used, and development was prolonged till the denser 
parts were completely through to the back and all developing action 
seemed to have ceased. 

Very striking differences were found between different makes of 
plates. 
the scale 
opacity, while in some cases signs of reversal could be seen when the 
exposure was sufficient to bring out nearly the highest opacities of 
the scale. In other cases nearly the whole scale was clearly ren- 
dered, one plate in particular giving the entire scale clearly, without 
halation. Of course, all the plates were backed. 

As the opacity of the gradations on these plates could only be 
ascertained by direct experiment, tests were made on the same prin- 
ciple as the tests of the screens, and the range of opacities was found 
to range from 1 to about 700 in average plates, and 1'to over 1,000 
in the best, and these opacities are due to silver alone, no developer 
In these figures I take as 1 the faintest deposit 
Clear glass may be disregarded, as I 


A four-grain amidol 


In some, quite a number of the most exposed divisions of 
had run up against the glass, so to speak, and were equal in 


stain being present. 
that has any printing value. 
do not think any really good negative has any quite clear glass. 
Winiram GoopwIin! 
[The remaining portion of this paper will appear next week.— 
Eps., B.J.P.] 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN SHUTTER DESIGN. 
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CompacrNess is one of the essentials of the modern shutter, and adjusted by means of a screw whose point at the required time 


when extension springs are used it becomes necessary to arrange them actuates the gate. With the extreme time intervals thus adjustable, 
of cranks and levers and other members familiar in the ordinary 
shutter. But compression springs,make possible the simple arrange- 
ment of parts for actuating the shutter, shown in Fig. 9. The tube 


alongside one another, or in any available spaces, using the number | 
| 
| 


a having a slot 6 along it contains the push button ¢ whose wing d 
projects through the slot in the tube. A spring e thrusting against | 
the fixed stop f serves to return the push button after it has been 
pressed, 


The Control of Automatic Exposures. 


The pieces g and h, which slide freely within the tube, have pins | 
projecting through the slot 6 and engaging with the piece i, which 
is called a gate, because its business is to permit or prevent, as 
required, the passage of the pins and their sliders, 4 and g. The 
gate is pivoted on the axis xy. Between the sliders g and f is the | 
mainspring j, which is compressed through the medium of the pin of 
g and the wing d when the button c is pressed. As this is being 
done, the slider / tries to go forward, but is obstructed by the stop | 
on the gate. The face of this stop is sloped so that the tendency is 
to depress the gate, but this is prevented because the pin of g is 
yet beneath the part & of the gate. When, however, the pin of g 
has been pushed just beyond the part k—that is, when the main- 
spring is fully set—the gate falls, the part & obstructs the return 
of the slider g, the slider % shoots forward and opens the shutter | 
to which it is connected, and at the same time compresses the spring | 
m, whose duty it is presently to close the shutter by returning the | 
sliders to their normal position. | 


°85 SHUTTER DIAPHRAGM! LINKAGE 
Fig. 10. 


the intermediate times, which depend upon the shape of a fixed cam, 
are included in the adjustment and made correct. 


Variable Motion of Mechanism from Fixed Diaphragm 

In every diaphragmatic shutter, that is, one of which the full 
aperture may be varied at will, the problem has to be met of getting, 
from the motor mechanism, whose motion is constant in amount, a 


variable motion of the diaphragm. Fig. 10 shows a simple solution 
of this problem. At a, three links are shown pivoted together at 1. 
The end 2 of the middle link is pivoted to some fixed part of the 
instrument. Now if motion be imparted to link end 3, so as to move 


This occurs when the gate is moved so that the part & no longer 


: i th iti hown at 0, through the distance 4 the other 
obstructs the return of the slider g. IUD oe ne ND Oe ES DUH, At O,gthrough the ae eee | 


Hand Exposures. 


In the case of exposures whose duration is determined by hand, 
the gate is moved for this purpose by a second motion of the push 
button ¢, and to terminate exposures automatically the gate is moved 


Fig. 9 
Fig. 11. 

by the operation of a spring, set in action by the opening cf the 

shutter delayed in its action by the variable obstruction of the pneu- | link end 5 of the series, if suitably constrained, will move through 
matic piston, and which finally moves the gate and permits the a distance 6 exactly equal to 4. But if the end 2 be pivoted, nob 
shutter to close. By this arrangement, among other things, the im- | as at a and b, but coincident with 5 as at c, then the full motion of 
portant principle already laid down has been observed, atid the the link end 3 will produce no motion whatever of the end 5. By 
impact of the moving part has been taken away from the pneu- moving 2 to any intermediate position it is clear that we get from @ 
matic piston. Moreover, the spring which operates the piston. motion of 3 constant in amount, a variable motion at 5. With the 
having no other function, can be made adjustable as to strength, | end 3 of this linkage connected to the motor, and the end 5 to the 
so that the longest time to be controlled—the second—can be accu- diaphragm, this simple device forms a perfect means of obtaining 
rately adjusted, and the very shortest time to be controlled may be | the diaphragmatic action. Wrrriam Tayior. 
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FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Instability of Uranium-Toned Prints. 


M. Lemarre read a paper before the Société Francaise de 
Photographie at the commencement of this year on the cause 
of the instability of uranium-toned prints, and pointed out 


that the image was composed of a mixture of the ferro-cyanides 
and that if the toned print 
a 0.2 per cent. solution of car- 


of uranium and_ silver, ae 


immersed for five minutes 
bonate of soda, it showed no trace of the characteristic irides- 
cence after six months’ exposure to the air, and only faint traces after 


in 


ten months. 
to the conclusion that the alteration of the prints is entirely due to 
the silver ferrocyanide, and that the treatment with sodium carbon- 


Comparative tests were made, and the author comes 


ate converts this into the more stable carbonate of silver, and that 
this may be eliminated by subsequent treatment with a 5 per cent. 
solution of nitric acid, and the prints are then stable. 


Printing without Light. 

Niewenglowski has found that it is possible to reproduce a nega- 
tive or positive without the action of light, if the image is deeply 
toned with uranium. He suggests that the image should be first 
bleached with a 2 per cent, solution of potassium ferricyanide, then 


washed for about one and a half hours, and then deeply toned in— 


Water 30 ces. 
Uranium nitrate 2.5 g. 
Hydrochloric acid 222. 5 drops. 


The image must now be washed in acidulated water, rinsed in pure 


water, and then immersed in a bath of— 
Waters pict eee 30 ces 
NEL PO) ck suse tein eee eaten 1.5 g 
Sodium bisulphite .................. 0.7 
and then washed and dried. It is necessary that the whites should 


be pure. This toned image placed in contact with an unexposed 
plate gives, in two days or longer, a perfect reproduction. Whilst 
of little practical value, the process is probably another interesting 
application of the radio-activity of uranium. 

Some New Sensitisers, 

In the current number of the “Zeitschrift fur Wissentschaftliche 
Photographie,” Herr Kieser gives the results of some experiments 
with some new dyes, which were made by Dr. Kénig 
manner to the now well-known isocyanines. 


dye solutions were used, wi 


in a similar 
Various strengths of 
h and without ammonia, and the plates 
were tested in a diffraction-grating camera and exposures of 5, 10, 15, 
60, 60, and 120 seconds given. The mother-plate showed, with an 
exposure of 30 seconds, a density of 2.5, and this was measured with 
a polarisation photometer 
Spectrogram, and then the curve plotted out. 


or every 100 Angstrém units in the 
The bathed plates 
were also measured for the 30 seconds’ exposure, and all developed 
with an edinol developer. The results prove whether the dyes are 
practical sensitisers, and does not show when they are yery faint 
sensitisers, 

1, Dye from Bromocyanpiridine and Aniline.—Readily soluble in 
alcohol giving brown solution; soluble with difficulty in water with 
brownish-yellow colour. Concentration of bath, 1: 25,000 Blue 
Sensitiveness lowered. Maximum sensitiveness at \ 530, extends 
to X 592. Slight minimum at \ 500; increase of dye fills up this 
minimum, but general sensitiveness considerably depressed ; weaker 
solutions give weaker sensitising, but a distincb narrow band at 
d 680, Ammonia entirely destroys sensitising 


action. 


Slight fog caused. 


2. Dye from Bromocyanpyridine and Monomethyl-aniline.— 
Readily soluble in water, citron-yellow solution. Blue sensitiveness 
slightly depressed. Dye strength, 1: 25,000.  Sensitises to \ 560, 
slight maximum at \ 625; briefer exposures showed slight mini- 
mum about X 500. No fog. Stronger solutions 
general sensitiveness; minimum strongly marked, d 
screening action of the stained gelatine. Ammonia nullifies sensi- 
This dye is a good blue-green and green sensitiser ; 


strongly depress 
ue obviously to 


tising property. 
similar, but inferior, to acridine orange. 

3. Dye from Bromocyanpyridine and p-Amidophenol,—Aqueous 
solution reddish brown. Dye strength, 1: 25,000. 
sensitiveness to ’ 670; minimum, A 490-550. Blue sensitive- 
Slight fog. 


Maximum 
ness strongly depressed. Ammonia destroys sensitising 
property. 

4. Dye Sulphanilic Acitd.—The 
sodium salt is readily soluble in water, almost insoluble in alcohol.;: 


from Bromocyanpyridine and 
the reddish-yellow solution shows yellow fluorescence, but no sensi- 
tising action with or without ammonia. 

3. Dye from Chlorocyanpyridine and o-Toluidine.—Readily soluble: 
in water, giving brownish-yellow solution, with yellow fluorescence. 
Dye strength, 1: 25,000. 
up 


Blue sensitiveness lowered, distinct fog. 
equal to A 560; 
Ammonia destroys sensitiveness. 

6. Dye from Bromocyanpyridine and #-Naphthylamine.—Kasily: 
soluble in alcohol, with difficulty in water, giving brownish-yellow 


Sensitiveness indistinct maximum, A 540, 


solution. Blue sensitiveness considerably depressed.  Sensitises 


like No, 5, but rather stronger, and reaches A 600. ‘The density. 
in the maximum is, as compared to the blue, as 0.2: 1. Ammonia. 
destroys sensitising action. 

7. Dye from Bromocyanpyridine and a-Naphthylamine. 

8. Dye from Bromocyanpyridine and Amido-azobenzol.—These- 
haye no sensitising action. 

9. Dye from Bromocyanpyridine and Benzidine.—Easily soluble in. 
water. Blue sensitiveness only slightly depressed; very slight fog. 
Sensitises continuously to \ 620, but less strongly than No. 6 
Stronger baths than 1: 25,000 produce screening ac-ion. Ammonia. 
s unfavourably. 

10. Dye from Bromocyanpyridine and p-Phenetidine.—Slightly 
soluble Strength, 1: 25,000. 


from blue to A 630, with good intensity, with exposure of 120° 


ac 


in water. Sensitises continuously 


A 700, faint, scarcely noticeable. Minimum,. 


Blue sensitiveness strongly 


seconds; extends to 
A 610; greatest density, A 560-A 580. 


depressed. Ammonia useless. The action corresponds to that of 
the isocyanines, but the latter do not lower the general sensitiveness 
so much, 


1. Dye from Bromocyanpyridine and o-Anisidine.—Somewhat: 


similar to No. 6, but weaker; no fog. Ammonia useless. 


2. Dye from Bromocyanpyridine and p-Amidodimethyl Aniline.— 


Easily soluble in water. Destroys sensitiveness and produces fog;, 
no sensitising action. 

With all these dyes it is interesting to note that the maximum 
of absorption 


ne cyanines it 


of sensitiveness is shifted from the place of maximum 
by no less than 1,000 Angstrém’s units, whilst with t 


is only 300, and with the eosines 400 units. All the dyes are light 


sensitive, and although no connection could be traced between the 
light sensitiveness and sensitising power, it is interesting to note 
that three out of the four dyes which do not sensitise are the least 
So far plates bathed with the dyes have kept as. 


well as eosine bathed plates. 


sensitive to light. 
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Photo-Dyechanical Dotes. 


A Soap Economiser. 


In the etching room, and indeed many departments of the 
process-house, there is a great need for soap, and this is in 
consequence often wasted. One of the most ingenious means of 
economising in this respect consist of the provision of a box 
about 9 by 6 in. and 6 in. deep, pierced at either end with a 
hole about an inch from the bottom, this hole being circular 
and a little larger than a piece of broom-handle, 16 in. long, 


which is passed through the box, and has a screen put in it 
in the middle to prevent it being pulled richt out of the box. 

The box is now filled with soft soap, and closed and locked. 
In order now to get the soap, the broom-handle is pushed, and 
the half that was in the box comes out on the other side 
covered with soap, which the man washing puts on his hands. 
If more is required, the handle is pushed in again, and the 
other end comes out covered with soap. 


Colour-printing from Aluminium. 

The follewing process is intended for the production of sets of 
aluminium plates from which to print a coloured version of a photo- 
graphic original. It is patented by Charles Harrap Shirley, Canonbie 
Road, Forest Hill, London, and J. Crawford, 43, Carden Road, 
Peckham Rye, London, who in specification No. 4,545, 1904, explain 
their modus operandi. From a negative of the object to be repro- 
duced in colours, a positive is made on flexible or light rigid film, and 
from this transfers are made with greasy ink direct upon aluminium 
by contact and under pressure in any lithographic or typographic 
press. Such transfers are then selected for the various colours of the 
picture, and those portions which are required for printing purposes 
may be covered by a nitric acid resist as employed in the well-known 
methods of lithography, as dusts or in solutions, of the nature of 
silica, sulphur, talc, other non-metallic resists, used in dust form or 
semi-liquid aqueous mixture, as well as organic resists: for example 
lacs, used as spirit varnishes, and metal mixtures such as aluminium 


bronze dust, used as, a dust or semi-liquid aqueous mix- 
ture, with such non-metallic and organic resists. . When 
so covered, that portion of the work not required as 


a printing surface may be removed by such corrosive bodies as sul- 
phuric acid, caustic soda, caustic potash, creasote and its derivatives, 
oxalic acid and its acid compounds, or other suitable solvent, used 
in weak solutions of no fixed proportions, or by a special pencil com- 
posed by mixing any of these bodies as dry powders or solutions with 
a suitable chalk, clay, or plaster and water in no fixed proportions. 


Klimsch’s Jahrbuch, 

Messrs. Klimsch and Co., of Frankfort-on-Main, have themselves 
established such a high standard in the technical production of their 
yearly review of printing and “process” matters that the task of 
equalling their previous records is no slight one. We expect to find 
them not only inculcating methods in the literary pages, but demon- 
strating, in their own work, the arts of the engraver, printer, and 
binder. 


The present “Jahrbuch” is bound between covers made 


| 


to imitate a metal plaque, mounted on marble, and cleverly though 
the work is done the result is disappointing. The publishers 
may well find fault with their art advisers in permitting them to | 
book covers, 
We cannot extend our strictures to the contents, which is a model — 
of beautiful printing, and includes a number of supp 


simulate materials which seem to us quite out of place as 


ements illus- 
trating current reproduction processes. Among these a specimen of 
half-tone with the Klimsch grain screen is notable as a piece of 

work in which the “ wooliness” of much grain work is largely avoided, 
Some striking work is shown in illustration of photo-mechanicat 

perhaps the — 
is that made 
with the Schumacher vignette stop and etched in forty seconds 
with the new Holmstrém machine, to which two novelties we refer 
further in the next paragraphs. ude articles by 
leading German authorities on half-tone, collotype, photogravure, and | 


three-colour matters. 


methods in the printing of wall papers and the like, bu 
most important plate, in the eyes of the photo-engraver, 


The text pages inc 


The “ Jahrbuch,” which ranks with “ Penrose’s 
Annual” as an ocular demonstration of present day reproduction 
practice, is obtainable from Messrs. Hunter’s, Ltd., Poppin’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., price 6s. 


Etching by Machine—The Holmstrom Method. 

Although the “acid-blast” etching of Levy has been talked about 
now and then since it was first demonstrated in the Paris Exposition 
of 1900 nothing has been seen of the installation on the market. A 
Swedish inventor has now perfected a machine whereby extremely 
rapid etching with a comparatively weak acid is obtained in a different — 
way. Levy sprayed the acid at high pressure over the plate. By the 
new method the acid is hurled against the plate by two discs, rapidly 
rotating in opposite directions. Messrs. Klimsch and Co., who are 
placing the apparatus on the market, claim for it that zinc half-tones 
are. completely etched in 40 seconds with a 6 per cent. acid. It is 
found that a kind of automatic fine etching takes place, in consequence 
of the more rapid etching of the lights in comparison ‘with the closed — 
shadows. In this way good printing depth and brilliant lights are 
obtained without local varnishing of the plate and without fear of 
“greying” the shadows; under-cut was conspicuously absent. 

In etching line work on zinc, a short etch in a dish is given after 
the plate has been etched in the first place and inked 
then again inked up and dusted, and transferred to the machine, in 
which the etching liquid is 25 per cent. nitric acid. According to the 
proportion of white ground in the drawing, etching is done for from 
eight to fifteen minutes. Dragon’s blood is then dusted over and melted 
—this occupies only a minute or two—and a short fina 
the process. 


up wet. It is 


etch completes 
The time occupied from first to last is not more than 
14 to 14 hours. 
The Schumacher Vignette Stop. 
A new form of stop for half-tone work has been designed in the 
Klimsch laboratories by Herr Otto Mente and Dr. P. Schumacher, 
with the object of obtaining a design of aperture which would permit 
of the same stop being employed for different degrees of reduction. 
The form of the new aperture is circular, with radial slits projecting 
from it. The diameter of the open central circle is considerably smaller 


‘than that of a stop as usually employed, and the slits, which provide a 


certain vignetting action, extend within a circle corresponding in 
diameter with that of the customary stop. A: set of three stops of 
this form is stated to be equal to all the ordinary requirements of 
half-tone reproduction. The dot formation is found to be equal to 
that by the usual methods, but the exposure can be cut down to half 
or three-quarters the usual time. 


As mentioned in “ Ex Cathedra,” the exhibition of process engraving - 


at South Kensington will at last open, about the middle of the present 
month. 
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Exhibitions. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

Tar exhibition of photcgrapbs promoted by the Northampton 
Museum Committee and the Photographic Section of the North- 
amptonshire Natural History Society was opened on Friday last by 
the Mayor of Northampton (Councillor A. E. Marlow), at Upper 
Assembly Room, Town Hall, Northampton. The great feature of the 
exhibition is the really fine loan collection by some of the leading 
British and French exponents of camera craft. Among the British 
work on view are representative pictures by Alexander Keighley, A. 
Horsley Hinton, Charles Moss, W. Thomas, F. J. Mortimer, Charles 
Job, David Blount, Fred Hollyer, Reginald Craigie, J. Craig Annan, 
Harold Baker, Viscount Maitland, Mrs. G. A. Barton, Mrs. A. O. 
Jennings, J. C. Warburg, Charles F. Grindrod, F. H. Evans, F. 
Sutcliffe, S. M. Whitehead, Walter Bennington, and S. Page Croft. 

The French School is well represented by M. Demachy, Major 
Puyo, G. Grimpel, M. Bucquet, A. Hachette, M. G. Ecalle, and 
Leline Laguarde. 

_The Royal Photographic Society lend a collection of a dozen 
or more of Rejlander’s photographs. 

Y Though the competitive exhibits are hardly of the high standing 
of the loan collection, they make a fine display. The local classes 
met with extremely encouraging entries, and though in the landscape 
class the prizes go to Wellingborough and Kettering, Northampton 
is well represented. The judges were Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, Mr. 
Alexander Keighley, and Mr. Andrew Pringle. Their awards were :— 


Open CLASSES. 

Landscape.—Silver medal, J. E. Latham, South 
(“Eventide”); bronze medals, G. Renwick, Burton-on-Trent (‘The 
Imprisoned River Growls Below”); W. Clayden, Plymouth (“A 
Gleam of Light’); and Arthur Marshall, Nottingham (“Shadows”). 

Portrait and Figure Studies.—Silver medal, A. E. Coleman, Stone- 
house, Devon (“The Dinner Hour—A Quiet Game of Nap”); bronze 
medal, ©. L. Braillard, Redlands, Cliftonville, Northampton (“A 
Study ”). 

Architecture.—Silver medal, W. A. Clarke, Moseley “South Choir 
Aisle, Ely”). Mr. Clarke’s carbon architectural studies are quite 
the feature of the class. The judges, in fact, considered that the 
other work in the class was hardly good enough by comparison to 
receive the bronze medal. 

Lantern Slides.—Silver medals, W. Farren, Cambridge (“A Reed 
Warbler”), and Rev. H. W. Dick, Miles Platting (“The Town 
Cobbler”); bronze medal, H. Wormleighton, Leicester. 


Locan CLassEs. ; 

Landscape, Seascape, etc.—Silver medal, Miss J. F. Dulley, The 
Lindens, Wellingborough (“ Wave Study”); bronze medal, H. Evans, 
Market Place, Kettering (“Thorpe Malsor Lane”). 

Portrait and Figure Studies.—Silver medal, Dr. W. Ross, 87, St. 
Giles’ Street, Northampton (“A Study”); bronze medal, C. L 
Braillard, Northampton. 

Architecture.—Silver medal, E. J. H. Felce, Adams Avenue, 
Northampton (‘Light and Shade—A | Crypt Study”); bronze 
medal, E. G. Holt, Ivy Road, Northampton (“The Triforium, 
Gloucester”). Both these exhibits are highly creditable to the com- 
petitors. Mr. Felce, who is a specialist in architectural work, well 
deserved the silver medal. Mr. Holt’s work, too, is excellent, and 
there are others in the class whose work is not very far behind either. 

Hand Camera Work.—Silver medal, T. W. Milner, Canal House, 
Blisworth (“Breaking the Ice”); bronze medal, W. J. Bassett 
Lowke, Kingswell Street, Northampton (“The Morning Plunge”). 


Manchester 
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Lantern Slides.—Silver medal, E. J. H. Felce, Northampton 
(“Hoar Frost”); bronze medal, H. Manfield, Moulton Grange, 


Northampton (“Winter Scene ”). 


CHAMPIONSHIP CLASS. 


Medal presented by the “Amateur Photographer” for the best 


picture in the competitive classes leman (“The Dinner 


Hour—A Quiet Game of Nap”). 


BRECHIN EXHIBITION. 
Last week the Brechin Society showed evidence of its continued 
vitality in an exhibition of members’ work in the Corona Hall, 
Brechin. The committee had the valued assistance of Mr. David 
Waterson, A.R.E., in the decoration of the hall. Twenty-five mem- 
bers contributed 177 prints. Members who had gained medals in 
other fields did not show their pictures for competition, but for ex- 
hibition only; but new work showed that the ability of the members 
was by no means exhausted. Mr. John B. Maclachan, Secretary of the 
Scottish Photographic Federation, officiated as judge. J. C. Robertson 
gained two medals with “The Pine Tree,” a tall gnarled pine on a 
hilltop with a glimpse of the country beyond, and “A Study in 
Architecture,” a panel picture showing a little girl seated on the floor 
with building bricks, the background being a lace-curtained window— 
an effective and striking arrangement. D. M. Watt is medalled with 
“ A Riverside Path” (21), a convincing woodland study, showing good 
perspective. W. Lamont is another double-barrelled medallist with 
“The Flauchter Spade,” a convincing character study ; and “In Win- 


ter’s Shroud” (73), a realistic rendering of winter, beautifully simple. 
John Kirk, who had so much to do with Brechin’s last exhibition, is 
medalled for a delicately limned picture, “A Pastoral” (41). In 
this class “honourable mention” is awarded to J. D. Ross (2), Arthur 
Boulton, John M. Dunn, R. C. Dalgity. II.—Miss L. S. 
Duke gains the medal here with a delightfully soft copy of a painting 
(157). Class IIT (professional).—The medal in this class is awarded 
to “ Meditation” (175), a figure study, by James Silver. 


Class 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tue sixteen annual exhibition of this society was opened on Satur- 
day last at the Camberwell Baths by the Mayor of Camberwell. 
The exhibition is again up to the high standard usually associated 
with the name of this society, and the number of entries show a 
slight increase on last year’s exhibits. The large bath, suitably 
floored over, makes an admirable room for an exhibition of this 
kind, and the pictures, tastefully hung in panels on draped screens 
extending right round the building, are shown to the best advan- 
tage. The trade stalls, which occupy the centre of the floor spaee, 
are not quite so numerous as in previous years, owing doubtless 
0 the recent depression in trade, but the attendance has proved 
well up to the average. 

The judges, Messrs. J. T. Ashby and H. W. Bennett, made nine 
awards in the open classes and nine in the members’ classes—the 
atter containing no less than 230 entries, and all remarkably good 
work. The remaining 292 exhibits are in the open classes. In 
Class H (open), Portraiture, the first award (silver plaque) goes to 
Miss M. Y. Prentice for “Study of a Head” (293), a technically 
good portrait of an old man, but very harshly lit. The bronze 
plaque is awarded to J. Hepburn for an excellent liftle cottage 
interior entitled “Cantie wi’ Little” (231). The surroundings in 
this picture are well subdued and made subsidiary to the figure 
of an old woman sitting by the fireside. “Study of an Old Head” 
(285), by J. Terras, is commended, but, although showing good 
work, has little artistic quality. “Peonies” (288), by D. W. Kyle, 
This is a very fine flower study indeed of good 
This 


is also commended. 


colour and sympathetically mounted. class is probably the 
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best in the show, and contains much excellent work. 
pictures that call for attention are “Head of a Monk,” a wel 
and lit study by Scott Galloway; two head studies by W. 
wor 


Among the 
Lposed 
Illing- 
h, treated in a large, open manner; “A Hand at Cards,” a 
capital flashlight interior, showing a group of countrymen interested 
in a game of nap; “Devotion,” that curious but unassailable figure 
y by Arthur Marshall; “The 
Village Doctor,” two admirable specimens of J. Hepburn’s genre 


work; “Portrait of an 


stu “Grannie’s Tired Bairn,’ and 


American Lady,” an unconyentionally 
striking group of a lady and two children; “A Child Study,” by 
Kate Smith, a beautiful little nude; and three fine male nude studies 
by F. H. Crossley. 

C. 
tains some sound work. The silver plaque is awarded to Arthur 
Marshall for “The Last Sleep.” This splendid piece of work has 
been already favourably noticed more than once in these columns, 
and calls for no further comment than that it is probably the best 
W. H. Mayne 
ry, St. Germans,” which 
is not an altogether satisfactory piece of work. The quality of the 
print is rather poor, and it is not a very interesting subject. It is 
saved only by a somewhat dramatic shaft of light crossing the pic- 


ass J, Architecture, is not a strong class numerical vy, but con- 


thing of its kind ever produced by photography. 


secures the bronze plaque with “The Bel 


ture. A somewhat similar subject, but one that appears to us io 
be infinitely better in every respect, is “An Abode of Peace,” by 
W. A. Clark. This is commended only. Other prints worthy of 
note in this class are: “An Old-time Street,” by A. W. Walburn; 
“The Crypt,” by T. Wright, has 
is utterly marred by the too aggressive hand work, which is a failing 
in many of this worker’s exhibits. 


beautiful quality and softness, but 


8. G. Kimber's picture, “The 
Close Gateway, Winchester,” although taken from an excellent 
and novel point of view, is much too hard. “In Gloucestershire,” 
by P. Bale Rider, an old-world courtyard and houses, is a perfect 
little specimen of good technique. 

Class K, Landscapes, is the largest class in the Exhibition, but 
cannot be said to be the stronges 
different work. 


in quality. It contains much in- 
The silver plaque is awarded to A. F. Scott for 
“The Shore, Llwynwril,” a very pleasing arrangement of hilly shore 
and ripp The distant hills are admirably rendered and 
the tones of the whole picture are good. We can hardly un 
why the bronze plaque was awarded to No. 587, ““When the Leaves 
have Fallen,” by G. H. Capper. This is a very ordinary wocdland 
scene of bare tree-trunks, the composition of which leaves much to be 


ing waves. 


erstand 


desired, although a nice atmospheric effect is suggested in the dis- 
tance. There are many much better things in the class. “The 
Bastioned Crags of Sark,” by Bruce Crawford, is commended, but has 
no great pictorial quality or motive. Bertram C. Wickison’s “ Vesper 
Hour ” calls for attention in this class, and is a fine piece of work, 


good alike in composition and execution. Graystone Bird’s work, too, 
is outstanding, but is getting rather hackneyed. 
this capa 


It is a pity that 
ble worker does not attempt a new style of picture-making 


for exhibition purposes. His best, because most unconventional, 
print in this class is “Childhood's Joys,” a charming little group of 
children playing on the sands. ‘he reflections are quite remarkable, 
C. D. Baxandall has a good thing in 
“Reflections,” but the colour is too hot. C. H. Capper, too, has 
an excellent composition in “A Summer Flood,” but here the extreme 


fuzziness is a distinct fault in so small a picture. H, C, Leat’s 


and the whole is full of action. 


“Tower Bridge” shows that structure taken from a novel point of 
view, and is quite successful. ©. E. Walmsley’s work is always 
sincere, and his “Charcoal Burners” is an admirable little Picture of 


men and smoke. Aubrey Harris’s “The Prime of Summer Time” 


is 
a gem in its way—a glorious little landscape teeming with sun- 
light and warmth, but rather too much sky is included. H, H. 


Luther’s “Where Men Toil” gives a vivid rendering of belch- 
ing chimneys that, although uninteresting in themselves, form a fine, 
<e Shadows,” by 
Arthur Marshall, is an object-lesson in the art of seizing opportunities 


vigorous composition of masses of light and shade. 


and making the most of very little material. 

In the members’ classes, Class A, Portraiture, etc., is not of 
The first bronze plaque is awarded to B, W. 
Taylor for “Preparing Dinner,’ a kitchen interior with a very 


a very high average. 


curious and rather unconvincing effect of lighting. The second 
bronze plaque goes to F. W. Gregg for “The Smith,” another 


interior, in which the lighting is somewhat better managed, but the 


figure is a little stiff. “The Skipper’s Yarn,” by C. R. Nicholls, 


is commended, but does not rise much beyond being a snapshot of 


a quayside group, and is rather hard. | 
Class B, Architecture, shows better work, but contains many 


versions of 
groups at excursions. This is rather to be deplored, as it somewhat 
discounts individuality. The first bronze plaque goes to “A Nor. 
man Crypt,” a well-rendered subject by E. R. Bull; the second 
plaque is awarded to “The Triforium, Gloucester,” by F. W. Jeffery, 
an admirable little print, presumably platinotype of good quality. 


This subject in particular is duplicated many times and in many’ 


similar subjects, possibly due to members working in 


degrees of excellence, sizes, and colours in this class, and one of 


them, by G. J. T. Walford, is commended. 

Class C, Landscapes, etc. is a big class, but very unequal in 
quality. E. Pady takes the first award with “Evening on the 
Teign,” the principal claim to attention being its cloud effect, which 
is repeated in the water. Gideon Clark and G. Brown are 
bracketed equal for second place. ‘The former’s “Eventide” 
shows a fine misty effect, which appears to be Westminster 
taken during the recent fogs. The latter's “Mill on the Common” 
is a pleasing composition, the rolling clouds being perhaps a trifle 
too theatrical. J. K. Ayling’s silver birch study is commended, and 
is a pleasing little print of excellent quality. 


Class D is devoted to pictures taken during the Society’s excur- 


sions. This is a good idea, and is apparently quite successful. 
K. W. Taylor takes the plaque for “ At Eventide,” and C. H. Pitman 
is commended for “On St. Paul's Cray Common.” 

In the lantern slide classes, both open and for members, some good 
work is shown, some indifferent, and much that is downright bad. 
The Rev. H. W. Dick takes the silver plaque in the open classes 
with a set of genre studies, and W. H. Goy is second with a some- 
what mixed set. In the members’ class E. R. Bull is awarded the 
plaque for a set of portraiture, and F, W. Jeffery is commended for 
a set of arc 


hitecture. In the members’ class F. W. Gregg is awarded 
the gold medal in Class F for pictures medalled between Februa’~ 
1904, and February, 1905, and T. Wright takes the gold medal for 
the best picture in the exhibition with “Winter.” This is a very 
old stager, and has appeared at many exhibitions during the past 
three years. It is time Mr. Wright produced another picture to 
take its place. 

In the Novelty Class a bronze plaque is awarded to J. Tufnell 
Page, of 30, Ash Street, Walworth, S.E., for “The Peckham Uni- 
versal Enlarging Basel,” and a silver plaque is awarded Messrs. 
Prosser Roberts and Co. for the best trade stall. 

In the Edwards Memorial Competition the award (bronze medal) 
goes to Victor Emmett. A collection of pictures by Dr. C. Grind- 
rod is hung on a separate screen, and pictures by The Autotype 


Company, C. P. Goerz, and Albert Flint, are shown in the Pro- | 


fessional Section. 

The trade stalls include some excellent displays of apparatus and 
materials by Kodak, Ltd. ; The Adhesive Dry Mounting Co. ; Messrs. 
Ashford, of tripod fame; J. Barnard and Son, with the velvotint 


| 
| 
: 


method of tinting photographs; A. Alston, with every appliance for — 
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crystoleum painting; Messrs. Bayer; The Wizard Camera Co.; 
Mann’s Drug Stores; and Messrs. Prosser Roberts and Co. The 
evening displays of lantern slides and lectures are a feature of the 
exhibition, and every praise is due to the hon. sec., H. Creighton 
Beckett, and his assistants for the success of the show. 


+ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

February 15-March 15.—International Exhibition Artistic Photo- 
graphs, Vienna. Hon. Secretary, Dr. Reiniger, Camera Club. 
atz No, 3, Vienna III., 3. 

February 25-March 11.—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Entries close February 11; for pictures, February 15. Hon. Secre- 
tary, J. 8. McCulloch, 3a, North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 

March 4-11. — South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 13-17.—Chemists Exhivition, Covent Garden Opera House. 
Manager, Chemist’s Exhibition, 44-47, Bishopsgate Without, London, 
HC . 

March 14-17.—Brentford Photographic Society. 
H. Read, Ferndale, Clifden Road, Brentford. 


1) 16-30.—International Photographic Exhibition, Harl’s Court 


Largerp 


Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. 
Mare 


The Organising Managers, 119-125, kinsbury Pavement, London, E.C 


March 20-25.—The Cripplegate Photographic Society.. Hon. 
Secretary, John B. Parnham. 
March 27-April 1.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic 


Society. Entries close on March 20, 1905. 
Harvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 

March 30-April 3.—Chiswick Camera Club, H. Gentry, 39, Fairfax 
\cad, Chiswick. 


Secretary, R. Warden 


April.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
Fontane Marose 10, Genoa. 
April 3-15.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secre- 


tary, Ik. Benson, 55, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


April 4-6.—Wallington Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. 


Corbett, Nithsdale, Cnslow Gardens, Wallington. 
April 5-8.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8. W. B 
Vines, 102, Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 


April 7-15.—Photograpkic Trade Exhibition, Portman Rooms, 
Baker Street, London, W. Manager Pictorial Section, W. Selfe, 70, 
Paragon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. Direc- 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 32, Berlin, W. 

April 28-29.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon, Secretary, 
©. J. Trevarthen Ashcroft, Bushey Ha:t Road, Watford. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic 
Postcards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétair- 
Général du Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 


Picture 


May 9-10.—Ballarat Camera Club. Hon, Secretary, G. Mont- 
gomery, 201, Sturt Street, Ballarat. 

May 10 to June 19.—Salon of the Puoto Club de Paris. Entries 
close March 1, and pictures must arrive by April 10. Secretary. 
Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Varis. 

June.—Northern Photographic Exhibition, Secretary, F. G, 


Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


March 31.—Ilford. £750 in cash prizes 
Ilford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E. 
September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak pre: | 


for negatives op 


ducts. Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London. F.C. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
* Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents were made between February 

20 and 25 :— 

Prixtinc.—No. 3,473. “Improvements in apparatus for printing 
photographs and the like.” Kodak, utd., 111, Hatton Garden, 
London. (W. J. Maddox, United States.) 

Fura Carrripers.—No. 3,474. ‘Improvements in photographic film 
cartridges.” Kodak, Ltd., 111, Hatton Garden, London. (Harry 
Le B. Gray, United States.) 

Currme Parer.—No. 3,489. “An improved annvliance for cutting 
photographie paper or other substances.” J. Davenport, 15, 
Limes Grove, Lewisham, London. 

Macazinr Campras.—No. 3,583. ‘Improvements in magazine photo- 
graphic cameras.” George Wilkes and A. J. Leeson, 24, Temple 
Row, Birmingham. 

Printinc.—No. 3,675. “Improvements in apparatus for printing 
photographs.” Howard Elliott, 111, Hatton Garden, London. 
Davyirentr Loapinc.—No. 3,758. “ Apparatus for loading photographic 
cameras with dry plates in daylight.” A. H. Clark, Fercliff, 
Goodwick, Pembrokeshire ' 

Srerxoscopic Prosecrion.—No. 3,998. “A new attachment or appar- 
atus applicable to optical lanterns or like instruments for pro- 
ducing stereoscopic effects in processed pictures.” W. H. Everson, 
1144, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, pst free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chuncery Lane, London, W.C. 


View Finpers.—No. 28,237, 1904. A finder of the reflector camera- 
obscura type, in which the ground glass is movable parallel to 


the lens’ axis, so that the amount of view included at any dis- 


placement can be registered with any given rise of front. The 
adjustment of the glass of the finder is made by cruciform slots 
in the cover and guide pins working in the latter.” W. Trappill, 
94, Mittelstrasse, Aachen, Germany. 


French Patent. 
New Privtixe Paper.—No. 345,206. July 25, 1904. G. Hauser. 
Paper or other surface is coated with gelatine containing oxide 
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of zinc, and is then dipped into a solution of silver nitrate or 
citrate. Fine black tones are obtained by direct printing, and 
without toning, and hypo does not alter the colour. Under 
exposed prints can be developed in the usual way, and the paper 
ean be worked by artificial light. 


os 


Dew D)aterials. 


Multiple Plates for Three-Colour and Two-Colour Work. Made by 
Dr. J. H. Smith and Co., Ziirich-Wollishofen, Switzerland. 


As announced elsewhere in this issue, new materials for photo- 
graphy in colours are just coming upon the market, in the shape 
of plates coated with two or three films of different colour-sensi- 
tiveness. We write without having handled samples, but we take 
itthat the new Smith colour plate ismade according to Dr. Smith’s 
recent patent, No. 19,940, 1904. According to the specification, the 
plate consists of two or more sensitive emulsions, which are coated 
each upon a single transparent support. Between each two adjacen 
layers a thin neutral transparent stratum of collodion or celluloi 
is interposed, in order to provide for the separation of the sensitive 
films. Such a compound plate is exposed at one single operation, 
and the three negatives are then obtained by dissecting the films 
and developing. It is claimed for the Smith multiple plate tha 
the orthochromatic and other properties of the emulsions are so 
adjusted that screens are dispensed with, and instantaneous ex- 
posures may be given. Such a process opens up new possibilities 
in colour photography for the million, masmuch as the whole of 
the operations subsequent to the actual exposure can be delegated 
to experts. We hope to report further on the new plates when we 
have had them through our hands. 


The Connoisseur Album. Made by Chas. Tyler and England 
Brothers, Limited, 79, Copenhagen Street, Caledonian Road, 
London, N. 

Last year this firm brought cut a series of mounts which proved 
very successful. They were called the Connoisseur mounts, and took 
the form of sheets of thick, rough paper, with deckled edges, and 
made in various agreeable tints. The novelty about them was the 
inclusion with each packet of mounts, smaller pieces of thin, smooth 
paper of the same series of colours as the larger mount, on which 
the photograph could be mounted in such style as the photographer 
desired, and then affixed to the large and rough sheet; or more than 
one of these smaller pieces could be used, so as to form a series 
of tints surrounding the print. 

This excellent method of enhancing the value of a photograph by 
means of suitable tinted borders now forms the basis of the 
Connoisseur Album, which is nothing more or less than a collection 
of Connoisseur mounts bound together in a neat cover, and as a means 
of tastefully bringing together a series of prints, is all that can be 
desired. 


We have received from Messrs. Edwin Oborne and Co., manufactu- 
rers of photographic mounts, 26, Red Lion Square, London, W.C., a 
sample of their new plated rule mounts. These mounts are intended to 
take the place of the old-fashioned plate-sunk mounts, and are exceed- 
ingly neat and attractive. Tne space on which the printis to be mounted 
is surrounded by an impressed rule or die, and the effect gained is 
very high class. These mounts are made in cream, grey, or white, 
also for circular photographs. The prices for the mounts are very 


reasonable, as will be seen from a reference to Messrs. Oborne’s 
advertisement on another page. 


Dew Apparatus, §¢. 


The Cooper Hewitt Mercury Vapour Lamp. Made by the Cooper 
Hewitt Electric Co., New York, and sold by Penrose and Oo, 
109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

The tendency to rely wholly or partially on artificial light, instead 
of upon the fickle British daylight, is one which steadily becomes 
more marked in the practice of photographers. Other circumstances 


permittmg, there is always the tremendous incentive to adopt 
artificial light in toto, that the studio can be brought down to the 
street level, and the series of carefully-disguised truths which a 


fourth-floor photographer must perpetrate in cold print in order to 
raise his patron floor by floor to his studio, need be seen no more, — 
The certainty which artificial light confers upon the lighting of 
the sitter is scarcely of greater importance than this literal lowering 
of the status of the studio. For these reasons, every substitute for 
daylight offered to photographers deserves at the least a fair in- 
vestigation, and such should certainly be accorded to the latest 
claimant for notice—the mercury-vapour lamp. Recent articles in 
this journal will have made our readers conversant with its chief 
properties, among which we emphasise the considerable 


Studio Light of Mercury-Vapour Lamps. 


oe ae 


Installation of Mercury-Vapour Lamps for: Printing. 


illuminating area and the manner in which that~area can be 
lessened or increased by taking from, or adding to, the number of 
lamps. Many varieties of lamp are made by the Cooper Hewitt 
Electric Co., and two of them are here illustrated by permission 
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of Messrs. Penrose and Co., who are making themselves responsible 
The 
lamps, it will be seen, can be put up to replace any given area of 
studio light, but possess the advantage of mobility and con- 
trollability in power. In photographie printing, enlarging, etc., 
there is undoubtedly a field for the new lamps, and a description 
of the types with other technical particulars are 
contained in booklets which we presume Messrs. Penrose will send 
upon application. The prices of the outfit (lamps, resistances, etc.), 
as supplied by Messrs. Penrose, range from £7 10s. to £50. 


for the supply of installations in Great Britain and elsewhere. 


various 


Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts, have sent us 
samples of their “Owl” toner for Bromide prits. A report on 
this preparation will appear in our next issue. 


The Altrincham Rubber Co., Altrincham, remind us of their use- 
ful specialities by sending us their latest catalogue, a copy of which 
they will post on application, 


RecetveD.—Roto P.O.P. (The Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd.). 
A printig-out paper of hard emulsion, for which immunity to warm 
solutions is claimed. We shall report upon it in due course. 


a ee 


Portraiture of the feet is reported as the fashion in American 
photography. Ladies are taken in the smartest stockings and shoes, 
with just a few ruffles of the petticoat showing, or as nature 
made them, without any covering, resting on a velvet cushion, 
We should imagine that the ladies 
understanding” with the photographer before 
the delicate operation is performed. 


with a hint of lingerie above. 


«“ 


must come to an 


Tun Southampton Camera (lub’s scheme for a photographic 
record and survey of Southampton has assumed a definite shape, 
and circulars have now beem issued to all members seeking their 
co-operation in obtaining a representative collection of photographs, 
executed in a permanent process, of all objects of local, historic, 
or antiquarian interest connected with Southampton, with a view 
to asking the town’s acceptance of them, to be permanently exhi- 
hited in a public building. For the present it is not proposed to 
extend the area of the survey beyond the ancient walled town and 
its immediate surroundings, and to this end a sketch plan of the 
district is included in the circular. This is an admirable idea, as 
tt enables the members to ascertain at once the places of interest 
of which photographs are required for the collection. 

Ar the Croydon Camera Club recently Mr. Hugh Allen showed 
a capital method of mounting large prints without cockling. No 
claim to originality was made, and, as a matter of fact, the main 
idea is by no means new. The print to be operated upon is first 
placed on a board, and the back coated with adhesive, the parti- 
cular one suggested—and to which, by the way, exception might 


be taken—being three parts of strong gum solution to one part 
of fish glue. When dry the print is trimmed, and will remain 
flat. Its position cam then be marked on the mount. A sponge 
moistened with water is next passed rapidly over the mount, so 
as to slightly damp the surface; the print is quickly adjusted to 
the marks and pressed into contact between two glass plates, the 
Same size as, or larger than, the mount, and a weight applied. The 
last factor was supplied by Mr. Allen placing a chair on the top 
glass and reposing therein for five minutes. He claimed for the 
method: Cleanliness, there being naturally no tendency for the 
gum to spread; accuracy, for the print, being dry, of a necessity 
Tegistered with the marks on the mount; and, lastly, an entire 
freedom from curl, all of which claims were substantiated in the 
mounted print Mr. Allen produced. 


D)ectings of Societies. 


————— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. — 


March. Name of Society. Subject. 
- | ; — 66 WW} Cr <0 
10.......... | Watford Camera ClUD ........-.. (OTR Ee TRE oo ondiMembere 
i mstration. Wess 
.| Aberdeen Photographic Assn... gabon Ss Denon ration. Mr. W. T. 


Annual General Meeting. 

Handing-in day for Ninetieth Exhibition. 
Entries close for Exhibition. 

Holiday Pictures in Switzerland; &c. 

Mr. KE. Collier Green. 

R. & J. Beck’s Novelties in Cameras 
and Lenses. Mr. W. ¥. Slater. 

(Some Results of Lens Testing. Mr. 
S. D. Chalmers. 

Sketches on West Highland Railway. 
Mr. H. Coates. 

Photo-Micrography. Mr. Wm. Lewis. 

Beck’s Cameras and Lenses. Mr. 
W. F. Slater. 

Lantern Lecture, by the President. 

Annual Meeting. 

Federation Portfolio. 

Pictorial Photography—(a) Aims and 
Subjects. Mr. M. B. Fowler. (0) 
Composition and Skies. Mr. T. W. 
Brown. (c) Tone Values. Mr. F. H. 
Stevens. 

{ Fifteenth Century Houses in Somerset. 
Mr. F.C. Mears, A.R.I.B.A. 

Exhibition. 

Lenses and Hand Cameras. Mr. W. F. 
Slater. 

Visit from the Walthamstow Photo- 
graphic Society, with Lantern Slides. 

Lantern Night. 

| Plates for Three-Colour and Ortho- 


.| Wishaw Ph. A. 
Paisley Philo. L 
Shotts Camera Club .. 


Derby Photographic Society ... { 


Motherwell Y.M.I. Cam. Club... 
Royal Photographic Society ... 


Perthshire Soc. of Nat. Science 
Monklands Photo. Society ....... 
Muirkirk A.Ph.A..... 


Sheffield Photo. Society. 
Nelson Photographic So 
Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 


14..,........| Bristol Photographic Club ....... 


..| Architectural Assn. Cam. Club 
Brentford Photo. Society ....... 
Bonnybridge A.Ph.A. . 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society 


IAROETFETI AO OR rotocen -|\_ chromatic Work. ‘Mr, A. J. Bull, 
Windsor Camera Club ............ Bromide Enlarging. Mr. W. H. Chaplin. 
ie Bromide Printing and Rotograph 
15............| Cricklewood Photo, Society ...... Spectalities. Demonstrated. Mr. 
W. A. Sims. 


7 9 ‘ 
15........... | North Middlesex Photo. Society {hae oy eee Ge tke INIBEL 
(By Tweed and Yarrow with Cycle and 
Camera. Mr. W. D. Boyd. 

j Flower Photography. Mr. 
SG) 2) GR it Lip a 8 ) 
Ain Sci impses 0, fife an wenery in 
Hull Photographic Society ...... } Switzerland. Mr, Percy Lund. 
Optical Society......... Presidential Address. 
Southport Photo. Societ; .| Ivanhoe Land. Mr. Willis Brunt. 
London and Proy. Photo. Assn.| Novelties for the Year. 

- aert Historic Study in Relation to Modern 
L.C.0, Sch. of Pho.-Engraving.!4“Tyustration. Mr. W. B. Dalton, 
Richmond Camera Ciub.......... 


Paper by Mr. E. Oetzmann. 
16............| Batley and District Photo. Soc. 


16............| Greenock Camera Club 


hen 
Glasgow Eastern A.P.A Robert 


Mounts and Mounting. Mr. L. Dickin- 
son. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Meerrine held March 8, Mr. Leslie Clift in the chair. The Secre- 
ary (Mr. J. McIntosh) gave a demonstration-lecture on “ Intensifica- 
ion and Reduction,’ in which he described the after-treatment 
advisable to make the best of errors in exposure and development. 
The operations and formule were as follows :— 

Correctly Exposed ; Under-developed.—Bleach in a saturated solu- 
ion of mercuric chloride containing 4 per cent. of hydrochloric acid. 
Wash well in a 4 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid, wash in 
plain water, and blacken in formaline, 34 minims; sodium hydrate, 
10 grains; water, 4 ounces. 

Correctly Exposed: Over-developed.cReduce in a 2 per cent. solu- 
ion of ammonium persulphate containing 4 per cent. of sulphuric 
acid, rinse in 5 per cent. solution of sodium sulphite, fix in hypo, and 
wash well. 


Under-exposed ; Under-developed.—iIntensify with Lumiére’s Inten- 
sifier as follows:—Mercuric chloride, 1 grain; potassium iodide, 3 
grains; sodium sulphite, 40 grains; water, 1 ounce. 
any clean-working developer and wash. 

Under-exposed: Over-developed.—Reduce in a 2 per cent. solution 
of ammonium persulphate as above, and intensify with Lumiére’s 


Develop with 


Intensifier as above. 


Over-exposed: Under-developed.—Intensify with Monckhoyen’s 
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Intensifier as follows: —(A) Mercurie chloride, 100 grains ; potassium 
bromide, 100 grains; water, 10 ounces. Bleach in this and wash 
well. Then blacken in the following, mixed together: (B) Silver 
nitrate, 100 grains; water, 10 ounces; (C) potassium cyanide, 100 
grains ; water, 1 ounce. 
at once, and thoroughly. 
Over-exposed : Over-developed.—Reduce in the following solution : 
‘Sulphuric acid, 8 minims ; potassium permanganate, 16 grains; water, 
10 ounces, and wash thoroughly. 


As soon as the blackening is complete wash 


Brown stains may be removed in a 
dilute solution of oxalic acid. 

Halated Negatives.—Bleach in the following:—Chromic acid, 30 
Wash 
a 5 per cent. solution of potassium 
meta-bisulphite, and then in plain water. 


grains; potassium bromide, 60 grains; water, 10 ounces. 
thoroughly in several changes of 
Partially re-develop in 
any clean-working developer, fix at once, and wash thoroughly. 


LIVERPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


On March 2 Mr, Page Croft demonstrated the gum process to 
the members of this society. He began by saying that the photo- 
graphers of Liverpool were falling behind, and were not support- 
ing “pictorial photography” in the way they ought to do, and 


suggested that it was the innate conservatism of Liverpool which 
prevented even advance in this direction. 

Mr. Croft then asserted that “gum” was not only the best, but 
the “only” photographic process ; that it had all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of carbon. 
thing that ary other process could do, and then he coul. go further 
and do more. He intended to “have” Liverpool in the cause of 
gum, and he wished to start in it a “ photographic revival” worthy 
of the great city. 

Mr. Croft then gave ‘a most interesting demonstration, describ- 
ing the process fully and developing many prints. At the close Mr. 
‘Croft offered to give an-award at the next annual competition to the 
best work in gum. 


SOUTHAMPTON CAMERA. CLUB. 


Mr. Ormiston Smrrx lectured before the members of this club on 
Monday last, his subject, ‘Mountaineering Life,” attracting 
considerable attention, inasmuch as it was illustrated throughout 
with some unique bioscope pictures. The lecture dealt in realistic 
fashion with various perilous climbs undertaken by Mr. Smith and 
his party, the dangers of which must have been considerably aug- 
mented by the carriage of the camera for securing the animated 
pictures. The ascent of Mont Blanc, the Jungfrau, and the Matter- 
horn, were all treated by this method of portrayal, and proved of 
more than ordinary interest. 

A run over the entire length of the Gorner Grat Railway, and a 
moving picture showing the rush of an avalanche were among the 
novelties, while films fully illustrating the dangers of mountain 
climbing were also shown. Ordinary slides of great merit were 
interpolated between the display of animated pictures, and Mr. Smith 
concluded his lecture with pictures of the Swiss sports, skating, 
tobogganing, etc., the humour of which afforded an excellent foil 
to the tension brought about by some of the preceding repre- 
sentations. 


DERBY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tu seventh meeting of the winter session was held on Monday 
evening last, in Messrs.’ Cumberlands’ room, the Wardwick, when 
Mr. W. R. Bland, F.R.P.S., delivered an interesting and practical 
lecture on “The Production of the Exhibition Print.” Mr. Bland 
showed at the outset that the possession of valuable apparatus had 
less to do with the production of pictorial photographs than skill 


He could do with it every- ° 


and taste in the choice of subject and in the manipulation of the 
enlarged negative and print. Any lens would yield good results 
if the man behind the camera understood it. In the making of 
the print, what was needed was a synthesis and not an analysis of 
the scene photographed. The lecturer demonstrated the advan. 
tages of obtaining the enlarged negative, by contact from an ens 
larged positive, and showed how by the use during printing of masks 
cut from unsatisfactory prints he had succeeded in producing many 
of his own successiul pictures. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
the Longton and ‘District Photographie 


LONGTON 
THE annual meeting of 
Society was held at the Sutherland Institute on Thursday last, 
Dr. A. Parkes, J.P., presided. The Secretary (Mr. T. Mottershead) pre. 
A statement of accounts, which was 


sented a satisfactory report. 
accepted as also very satisfactory, showed the society had a credit 
balance of £32 3s. Gd. 
£1 19s. 4d. The Secretary said the financial position of the society 


The exhibition realised a profit of 


was eminently gratifying, and it was pleasing to recall that during 
the society’s existence nearly £50 has been raised for public insti. 
tutions. 

The following officers were re-elected :—Dr. A. Parkes, president ; 
Rev, C. F. L. Barnwell and Mr. A. W. Allin, vice-presidents; Mr, 
8. Ashcroft, treasurer; Mr. T. Mottershead, secretary; and Mr. 
A. Shenton, auditor. The following were chosen as the committee :— 
Messrs. T. Lawrence, B. J. Allen, J. Toft, W. H. Foxall, W. Bates, 
E. Carratt, and G. V. Myatt. 

WINDSOR CAMERA CLUB. 
Tue annual meeting of this club was held at the Royal Albert 
Institute, Windsor, on Tuesday evening last. 

The report for the last twelve'muaths was read, and proved satis- 
factory, and the balance-sheet showed a small balance on the right 
side. 

Mr. Southcombe May sent in his resignation of hon. secretary 
and treasurer, owing to his leaving Windsor. Thanks are due to 
him for having taken the first steps towards the foundation of the 
club. 

Mr. Harrison, together with Mr. Oetzmann, was re-elected dele- 
gate to the Royal Photographic Society, and Mr. T. J. Cartland 
was elected hon. secretary. 

Last year’s committee, Messrs, J. W. wooch, G. P. Cartland, C. © 
Harrison, and 8. Holderness, Mrs, Hartley, and Mrs. Buckley, were 
re-elected, with the addition of Mr. Trotter, It was also resolved 
to invite Lord Edward Spencer-Churchill to become a vice-president. 

DounprrE PuorogrRarnic Assocration.—At the last meeting a lec- 
ture was delivered by Mr. John Maclachlan, entitled “ Photography 
with a Purpose.” The lecturer laid stress on the fact that in photo- 
graphy, as in all other pursuits, the man at the top is always a 
specialist. The photographer should decide before setting out 
what his subject is to be, and not allow himself to be tempted 
rom it. 


SLoveH PuHorograpurc Socrmry.—Mr. M. Rouse demonstrated 
Auto-Pastel before this society last week. From his experience he 
‘ound that the exposure should be about 25 per cent. less than for 
carbon tissue, this being due to the thinness of the pigment and small 
proportion. of colloid. Great care should be taken to avoid over-ex- 
posure. Mr. Rouse developed a number of prints, many of them 
ocal views taken in Burnham Beeches, and which fully justified 
the artistic claims of the paper. 


A sensitising bath of 24 per cent. 


bichromate of potash was recommended. 
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Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


eS 
§. Poprrr snp Company, Luwrrep.—Capital £1,000 in £1 shares. 
To carry on the business of manufacturers of and dealers in phono- 
graphs, gramophones, records, phonograms, cinematographs and films 
therefore, and similar instruments, etc. 
S. Popert is the first director. Qualification, 500 shares. Remunera- 
tion as fixed by agreement. Remuneration of other directors as fixed 
by the company. Registered office: —Z4, High Street, Manchester. 


No initial public issue. 


Harry H. Hamitron, Limrrep.—Capital, £2,000 in £1 shares. To 
acquire the business known as “ Hamilton’s Original Excursions and 
Passing Events.” carried on at Manchester, 
and to carry on the 


Panstereorama of 
Birmingham, and 
of diorama and panorama proprietors, 


business 
music hall and theatre 


elsewhere, 


proprietors, cinematograph and mutoscope proprietors, etc. No 
The number of directors is not to be less than 
The first are: —H. Hamilton, and G. H. 
£50. Remuneration as fixed by the 


initial public issue. 
two nor more than five. 
Hamilton. Qualification, 
company. 

JAsPpER REDFERN AND Co., Limrrep.—Registered February 24. 
Capital, £3,000 in £1 shares. Object, to acquire the business recently 
carried on at 55 to 57, Surrey Street, 104 and 106, Norfolk Street, 
both in Sheffield and elsewhere, as Jasper Redfern, Limited, to adopt 
an agreement between H. Jasper Redfern and G. W. Lloyd of the 
one part and E. Brook of the other part, and to carry on the business 
of opticians, refractionists, manufacturers of optical, photographic, 


and scientific instruments, photographers, experts in animated photo- 
graphy and Rontgen rays, electricians, public entertainers, etc. No 
initial public issue. The first directors (to number not less than 
two nor more than five) are Jasper Redfern, G. W. Lloyd, and G. 
Mettham. Qualification, £1. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’S Busrtness.—At a sitting of the Brighton Bank- 
tuptey Court on Thursday last, before the Registrar (Mr. A. O. 
Jennings), William Avenell, trading as W. Avenell and Co., of 48, 
West Street, Brighton, photographers, was examined by the Deputy 
Official Receiver. The debtor said his liabilities were £682 and he 
estimated that his assets would produce £520. During the last two 
years, he had had very bad trade, and he found it impossible to pay 
his way on his turnover, although in 1903 his gross takings were 
£1,495. Last year they had fallen to £1,000. When he went into 
e photographer’s business he borrowed £1,200, and that he had 
never been able to repay, but he had paid the interest regularly. The 
examination was closed. 


st 


A Newspaprer’s Apvertisinc Scoumu.—Mr. Gustave Auerbach, a 
photographic manufacturer, 15, Houndsditch, sued the Pictorial 
Newspaper Company, Limited, the proprietors of the “ Daily Mirror,” 
to recover £180 odd, made up of £134 for breach of contract, and two 
sums of £31 10s. and £14 8s., the loss on pendants and brooches 
btained by plaintiff for the purpose of completing his contract. The 
case for the plaintiff was that the defendants agreed to employ him 
to supply all the miniatures and brooches required for the “Daily 
Mirror” under a scheme submitted by him to them. On the ground 
delay in the execution of orders, the defendants, it was said, put 
an end to the employment without notice—hence the action. Besides 
he defendants or their 


° 


° 


damages an injunction was claimed to restrain 
agents from employing any other person than the plaintiff to supply 
the miniatures required for the paper. The plaintiff denied in his 
evidence that there had been any delay, and it was argued on his 
behalf that, even if he did make default in his contract, it did not 
The Common Serjeant, after 


entitle the defendants to repudiate it. 
hearing the evidence, gave judgment for the plaintiff for £150. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Croypon Camera Crvs.—On Wednesday last a practical demon- 
stration of the manipulation of the projection lantern and the oxy- 
hydrogen limelight was given before the members of this’ club by 
the President (Mr. W. H. Smith). 


Puoto Arr Crus, ABrerDEEN.—A lecture on 
was delivered by Mr. David, at Gray’s School of Art, last week. With 
a large number of excellent slides Mr. David explained the features 
of the various styles of architecture, beginning with the ruined 
Doric Temples of Athens, and showing the characteristics of Ionic, 
Corinthian, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, Norman, Gothic, and 
Renaissance or Elizabethan. The club has affiliated with the Scottish 
Photographic Federation, 


Arr in Advertising.—Over 500 specimens of advertisement display 
are now on view at 134, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, H.C. They 
are the exhibits sent in in connection with a £500 prize competition 
promoted by Mr. Walter Haddon. and the editor of the. “ British 
Printer,” with the object of encouraging a wider interest in effective 
and artistic advertisement display, an important condition being 
that all the types and borders used should be British made. 


7 


“ Architecture’ 


Yuu Photographic Convention.—The first meeting of the Reception 
Committee in charge of the arrangements in connection with the visit 
in July next of the Photographic Convention of the Unitéd Kingdom 
was held on Thursday last in the Leinster Lecture Hall, Molesworth 
Street, the Earl of Rosse, K.G., presiding. On the motion of Mr. 
Thos. Mayne, seconded by Sir Howard Grubb, the following resolution 
was passed unanimously, viz. :—‘ That this meeting approves of the 
action of the Photographic Society of Ireland in inviting the Photo- 
graphic Conyention of the United Kingdom to hold its annual meeting 
for 1905 in Dublin, and pledges itself to use every effort to secure the 
success of the convention.” Sir Howard Grubb and Mr, J. A. C. 
Ruthven were appointed hon. treasurers. 


PuotocrapHy Past and Present.—The President of the Scottish 
Federation, Mr. G. D. Macdougald, gives some interesting remini- 
scences in the current issue of “The Secretary’s Letter.” As a boy, 
“he remembers having spoken on photographic matters with the 
aged Fox Talbot at a time when, in order to possess a few ounces 
of the precious fluid called collodion, we made with our own 
hands the gun-cotton and redistilled the ether and alcohol. A time 
when only an occasional wet plate was developed with a new and 
strange material—pyrogallic acid—costing one pound sterling per 
ounce.” Such a comparison as this shows the immense advance 
made since that time, and when it is remembered that dry plates 


as we now know them were then unknown, it helps to a better 
the conveniences of to-day, and the consequent 
popularity of the camera. 


understanding o: 


Mr. Joun Mackenziz, an experienced photographic operator of 
the Urban Trading Co., will accompany Mr. Harry de Windt, 
the celebrated explorer, on a very interesting expedition which is 
to be made shortly. Mr. de Windt, with Mr. Mackenzie, starts 
from Cattaro, on the Adriatic coast, in Montenegro, and will ride 
from there to Nisch (Servia), which is famous for a tower of 
Mr. de Windt then makes his way to Belgrade, 
From that place he will 
Jassy 


human skulls. 
returning thence to Sofla, in Bulgaria. 
strike northward in the direction of Bucharest. 
(Roumania) he crosses the Russian frontier, and will skirt the 
northern shores of the Black and Azov seas to Rostov, on the 
Don. He also proposes to visit Tiflis, and to cross the precipitous 
ranges of the Caucasus. Mr. Charles Urban anticipates that some 


Near 
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unique and vastly interesting films will be the result of this 
expedition. 

Tux third annual meeting of the Photographic Survey of Surrey 
is fixed for Saturday, March 11, when the President, Viscount 
Midleton, will address the meeting on the work of the Society 
in the Council Chamber of the Town Hall, Croydon, at 5.45 p.m. 
‘The meeting is open to all who are interested in recording by 
photographic means the notabilia of the county. During the 
evening, and until the 15th imst., a representative selection of the 
thirteen hundred prints in the Survey collection will be shown in 
the Town Hall Lecture Room, and a short lantern lecture will be 
given each day illustrated by specially imteresting examples of 
‘subjects in the collection. Surrey residents having prints depicting 
anything relating to the county which is worth preserving, are 
invited to forward them for addition to the collection to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. Harry D. Gower, 55, Benson Road, Croydon. Prints 
‘by any process are accepted, but preference is given to carbon, 
platinotype, or bromide. 

TuE King’s Portrait in Politics—“I had some talk to-night with 
Mr. W. Downey, of the great photographic firm of W. and D. Downey, 
of Ebury Street,” writes a correspondent to the “Yorkshire Daily 
‘Observer.” “'The Downeys, as you know, have been photographing 
the Royal Family since quite early days in the history of photo- 
graphy. Mr. William Downey brought to my notice a newspaper 
paragraph in which it is stated that a Yorkshire clergyman has 
written to the King calling his attention to a political manifesto in 
tthe Barkston Ash Division. It is in the form of an almanack bearing 
portraits of His Majesty, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain. The description suggests the Tariff Reform League, or 
‘Consistent Birmingham,’ as the originating source. The Yorkshire 
‘clergyman pointed out that the King’s photograph is being used for 
political purposes, and His Majesty’s private secretary has replied 
‘that steps have been taken to prevent the use of the Royal portrait 
in this manner and to serve these uses. Mr. Downey says, in fact, 
‘His Majesty is very much irritated at his portrait thus being put to 
‘party uses. There is one way of putting an effectual end to anything 
of that sort. Photographs of the King are copyright, and if the 
Yorkshire clergyman will communicate with Mr. Downey, giving 
im necessary particulars, something may take place which will 
make it inadvisable in future to represent the King as a factor in 
party politics.” 

Tur modern society photographer would be brave indeed if he 
‘adopted the methods of the portraitist in the anecdote related in 
the current number of “The Lady’s Pictorial” :—‘‘On one of the 
large P. and O. boats going to Australia there happened to be 
a Chinese artist noted for his quick portraiture. He was soon 
surrounded by a crowd of the fair sex, who wished to have their 
portraits painted. He, not unwilling to turn an honest penny 
during the tedium of the voyage, agreed to make rapidly finished 
sketches of each sitter. He asked each lady whether she would 
“handsomey-handsomey,’ or ‘likey-likey.’ Not 


have the portrait 
one of the sitters had the moral courage, in the presence of the 
sterner sex, to admit what was doubtless the desire of their 
thearts, so said they wished them ‘likey-likey!’ Now, the Chinese 
are remarkable for their extreme fidelity in copying, so when each 
sitter was rewarded with a representation of herself, the result 
was not always as pleasing as could be wished, and many of the 
paintings were successfully smuggled from the saloon, and surrep- 
titiously dropped overboard in the dead of night. One lady, braver 
than the rest, remonstrated with John Chinaman on the ugliness 
‘of her portrait; he explained in his pigeon-English that he had 
“askey likey-likey or handsomey-handsomey—no handsomey, if 
likey, how can?’” 


Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 


notices is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


of the writers are given 
*,* We donot undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents 
east = 2A 


AN APPEAL YO CHARITY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—About two years ago you were good enough to allow 
me to apyeal through your columns on behalf of a poor ex-professional 
photographer, bed-ridden for very many years, and supported culy 
by a small weekly dole from “the parish,” and such little money 
as a devoted daughter (who is his nurse and sole attendant) can earn. 
This case had been thoroughly investigated by the Photographers’ 
Benevolent Association, which gave a small grant weekly during the 


last few years of its existence. The response to my appeal was very 


good, and as some of the contributors promised weekly or monthly 
subscriptions I hoped that it would be possible to continue sending 
the little weekly sum for the rest of the poor photographer's life; 
but, unfortunately, the regular contributors felt the pinch of bad trade, 
so that now only one continues, contributing 13s. per quarter. The 
accumulated fund is quite exhausted, and what I now earnestly ask 
is that a few of those who can afford it will send me further centri- 
butions, however small, or, if possible, promise an annual sum. ‘Two 
shillings a week (in addition to the sum already coming in) will main- 
tain our pensioner in his independent position, free from the work- 
house; and four shillings a week will keep him in what he, poor 
man, considers real affluence. Only £10 8s. a year is needed for the 
greater object. Though he has not touched camera or printing frame 
for-many years he keeps up his interest in the craft by reading the 
journals and books which are sent to him regularly by some who 
cannot contribute much in money. 

Enclosed is a balance sheet, properly verified for your own infor- 
mation. A copy has been sent to each of the old contributors. I make 
this appeal in the hope that it may have such response as will rendet 


_ its repetition quite unnecessary.—Yours faithfully, 


H. Syowpnn Warp. 
February 28, 1905. 


BRITISH POSTCARDS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—You write from time to time in the BririsH JOURNAL 
or PHotoGRaPHy about good ideas which should occur to photo- 
graphers, so as to increase their trade. I suppose these hints are 
eagerly taken up, considering that the Englishman is a tradesman 
from birth and not liable to let any chance of making money slip 
away. 

Here is an illustration of a case in point. You hinted several times 
at the way businesses could be enlarged by addition and sale of illus- 
trated postal cards. French picture cards are, I think to be found 
in England. So far I have been unable to trace one here in Paris. 
Some time ago I asked, through your kindness and “ Answers to 
Correspondents,” to give me the name of a firm publishing some 
English postal cards of a certain subject. .You kindly answered 
by giving me the names of three likely firms. I wrote to all three 
asking for catalogue and prices. Result is not very satisfactory s0 
far. After three weeks time I received one letter from a firm. ‘This 
letter, stamped with a penny stamp, instead of 24d., and leaving an 
expense of 3d. to pay here, contained a few lines, stating that an 
enclosure was made of a price list and a few samples ; but unfortunately 
these enclosures were totally absent. ‘his for No. 1. 
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The other firm forwarded my address to another firm in Switzerland, 
which in turn sent me a catalogue of Swiss views only. Imagine the 
beauty of my asking for English views and to have to go to a village 
in Switzerland for them, and receive another catalogue of what I do 
not ask for. This settles No. 2. 

No. 3 has not answered at all. Is not this way of doing business 
quite English? Tt seems to me, however, that there are such views 
published in England, and that they should be found in a small village 
like Paris without having to go to Switzerland for them, and not 
receive them even then. 

I received lately a catalogue from a firm in Detroit, Mich., U.S.A 
giving a certain quantity of views (coloured), taken in England. I 
suppose I will have to order in this roundabout way to get views, two 
hundred miles distant, from a place about four thousand miles 
A. Levy. 

P.S.—Since I wrote the above I received full explanation and recti- 
fication from parties forming item No. 1, which proved satisfactory. 

A. Levy. 


or three 
away.—Yours truly, 


4, Avenue Pinel, Asniéres (Seine). 
March 4, 1905. 

[Our correspondent’s experience is surely exceptional, for postcard 
publishers i in this country, so far as our knowledge of them extends, 
may be aptly described in the Gilbertian phrase of ‘pressing pre- 
yailers.” Probably the publication of his letter will acquit them, 


in Mr. Lévy’s eyes, of the charge of apathy which he brings against 
them.—Eps. B. ede] 


<> 


_ Royat Photographic Society.—At the next meeting of the R.P.S., 
on March 14, Mr. D. S. Chalmers will lecture on “Some Results of 
Lens Testing.” 


Tue “Turniture Times” is a publication which Mr. Carl Hentschel, 
who i issues it during the present furniture exhibition at Earl’s Court, 
is anxious to dissociate from the organ of Printing House Square. 
“The Times” has gone into the furniture trade only in the matter of 
book-cases for encyclopedias, “Furniture Times ” exists 


only to point out, in a mean, underhand, amusing, and eminently 


and the 


‘successful way, how furniture firms can promote business by good 
half-tone and three-colour i 
eisenbach are words tha 


lustrations. Hentschel, colourtype, and 
crop up in every paragraph and in 


advertisements in the “Furniture Times,” but the issue is none the 


less good reading, and in its way a model of artistic advertisement. 


Tre work of John W. A 
the subject of an article in 
and Play.” 
the article we would draw 


lexander, an American artist of note, is 
he current issue of “The World’s Work 
It is more particularly to the illustrations accompanying 
the attention of figure photographers in 


Search of new poses and effects. Expression of gesture and moye- 
ment appears to be the chief aim of this artist’s work, which is 
characterised by a mingling of reticence with spirit, while with 
his female figures, of which the illustrations chiefly consist, he shows 
a frequent partiality for large, balloon-like masses of skirt, which 


lend a certain discreet voluptuousnes to many of his compositions. 


Wetsu Water and Photography.—A correspondent of the “ Bir- 
mingham Daily Post” asks if any photographio readers of that paper 
have had any trouble with bromide prints since Welsh water has 
been in Birmmgham. He says: “I have lately done some prints 
on a well-known bromide paper, and have been greatly troubled 
with blisters. Some I have just done are absolutely covered with 
blisters of from 4 in. to 2 in. I do not know yet 
if it is the fault of the water or if I have got some very old paper.” 
Possibly Mr. Harold Baker’s article on “Blisters on Bromide Paper” 
(B.J., February 17) would prove of assistance, especially as Mr. 
Baker himself is a Birmingham photographer. 


in diameter. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*," All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay, 


*«" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

“2% Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


*," For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MEssrs. HENRY 
GREPNWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.,. 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge or 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


See 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


G. Milne, 45, High Street, Turiff. Photograph of the Rev. W. Edie, B.D. 

A. Greenwood, 71, Standish Street, Burnley. Zwo Photographs of Bishop Pearson 
of Burnley. Photogr aph of a Group of Bishop Pearson and Two Curates. 

T. Taylor, 299, Green Terrace, Whitefield, near Manchester. Photograph of the 
Crystal Palace Thousand Guineas Trophy for Brass Band Contests. Photo- 
graph of A. Holden, Conductor of the Hebburn Colliery Brass Band, and the 
Thousand Guineas Crystal Palace Trophy. 

G. Collie, 35, Claremont Place, Aberdeen, NB. 
Henkindie House, Towie, Aberdeenshire, NB. 

W. Parsons, 147, North End, Croydon. Four Photograplis of the Rev. A. E. 
Easter. 

J. A. Jones, 29, High Street, Walton-on-Naze, Essex, Photograph of Steamboat, 
“Tondon Belle.” Photograph of Steamboat, “* Walton Belle,” 

H. Munro, 10, Crown Street, Aberdeen, N.B. Photograph of the Aberdeen Football 
Club, Limited. 

iWs Wood, 117, Pinstone Street, Sheffield. Photograph of Geo. Harrop. 

W. A. Thomas, 45A, George Street, Hastings. Photograph of the Orchid sent by 
Mr. Chamberlain to Hastings to be Sold at a Bazaar. 


Lombard Street, 


Photograph, Snow Scene of 


PurRcELL AND Bretu.—Grove Works, Battersea, 


London, 8.W. 


J. A. D. Lroyvp.—(Kodaikanal, 
Farringdon Road, London, 


India), 
E.C. 


Penrose and Co., 109, 


T, A. M.—You should address the various producers of films, such as 


the Urban Bioscope Co., London, W.; Messrs. Williamson’s, 
Brighton, etc. : 
E. H. Gzsson (Burton-on-Trent).—There is “Enamelling and 


Retouching,” by P. Piqueppe, price 2s. 6d., from Dawbarn and 
Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, H.C. We believe the 
“Art of Photographic Painting ” is still in print. 


OrHELLOo.—Yes; your circular marks are flare. Carefully examine 
the lens to see that there are no bright reflecting surfaces inside 
the tube, if there are any blacken over. You would be able 
to see these patches if you focus a lamp in a dark room, and 
could probably get rid of them by slightly unscrewing one, or 


both, of the combinations, 


Grounp Guass Parnr.—Can you supply me with address of the firm 


thus altering the distances. 


in London who, I believe, have put on the market a paint 
which gives the same effect as ground glass?7—A. E. Srantzy. 
Ordinary white lead paint, dabbed on with a 
There 
are a numper of ground glass varnishes on the market, but 


We cannot. 
short brush, will answer for obscuring glass windows. 


these, we take it, are not what you require. 


F.R.P.S.—Will you kindly inform me what one has to do to gain 
the letters F.R.P.S.?—A. Scorr. 

The Fellowship of the R.P.S. is granted to persons applying 
for it in recognition of services rendered in the advancement 
of photography. ‘The secretary of the society (66, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.) will send you a circular explaining what 
these services may be. 


H. Sparrow.—The results are certainly very good, although there 


are processes for giving similar tones. We think the general 
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character of your prints are superior to their results. But we 
are very doubtful as to the process having any commercial 
value, because the demand for such tones is very limited. 
You might offer it to makers of chemical specialities for photo- 
graphers whose names you will find in our advertisement pages. 


Gasnicat Paper, Prinrep-our.—tIn printing-out a piece of Velox 


(bromide) by daylight, I find it prints a violet colour. Is there 
any formula for making it permanent?—S. J. W. 

If the paper is very thoroughly printed out—say, by ex- 
posure for an hour in bright sunshine—the print can be fixed 
in the ordinary hypo bath, the colour being thereby some- 


what altered. But why torture the process in this fashion? 


Anatomy iv Revoventne.—I am greatly obliged to you for having 


put me on to the “ Art of Retouching,” by R. Johnson. Would 
you now do me the further kindness of telling me where I can 
get a book describing the anatomy of the human face in detail, 


by means of illustrations!—L. B. Hawkes. 


“Retouching,” by Arthur Whiting, in other respects an 
excellent book, is the only one we know which deals with and 
illustrates retouching on anatomical lines. It is published at 
1s., by Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., 6, Farringdon Avenue, 


London, E.C. 


Curormr.—Will you kindly state the chemical composition. 
giving notation of the above salt as sold in tubes for toning, 
showing how it contains 7 grains Au., and also please say how 
a toning solution may be made up from pure metallic gold 
in the form of brown powder?—Tom Hrarn. 

The formula of commercial gold chloride is HAuCl, 4H.0 
The combining weight of this compound is 412, and as the 
actinic weight of gold is 197 the formula corresponds with 
(2) The gold is 
hydrochloric acid and 1 part 


7 grains of gold in 15 grains of the substance. 


dissolved in aqua-regia (2 parts 
nitric acid), the solution evaporated to dryness on a water-bath 
to expel the acid and dissolved in water. You may calculate 
that 1 grain of the gold forms 2 grains of chloride, but unless 
you have some chemical experience you had much better buy 


your gold chlcride. 


Copyricur.—A friend has lately sat to me for some genre photo- 


graphs I was making, without payment either to him or to 
me, but simply to oblige me as a model. 
or dispose of these photographs without first obtaining my 
friend’s permission? In other words, does the copyright in 


Can I now publish 


these photographs belong exclusively to me, and can I do as 
I like with them? Is it necessary to register the photographs, 
and, if so, can I then publish or otherwise dispose of them 
without a specific permission from the sitter?—T, Tren, 

The copyrights are exclusively yours. As to the use you 
can make of them, you are limited only by common law. 
Your sitter cannot hinder, so far as copyright is concerned, 
but if you employ the photograph to his, or her, moral, social, 
or commercial disadvantage, action may be taken against you. 
You should register the copyrights to legally establish your 
proprietorship in them. 


Pratiwum Printine.—I enclose three prints (platinotype), and shall 


deem it a great favour if you will tell me (1) the cause (or 
causes) of the stains on them, (2) your opinion of the work,— 
G. E. G. 

(1) As to the prints which we have numbered on the back, 
negatives Nos. 1 and 2 are probably very thin, and the paper 
has the appearance of being somewhat old or slightly damp. 
Increased contrast can be obtained by adding one grain of bichro- 
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mate of potash to every twenty ounces of developer ; in no cases 
must more than two grains be added, or the paper will yellow 
in time. The effect of the bichromate will wear off. This, 
can be rectified by the very cautious addition of the chemical, 

The markings are due to dirt, defining dirt as “matter in the. 
wrong place.” Probably the paper has been allowed to come 
in contact with some contaminating substance, laid down on a. 
dirty table, for instance. The defects are probably not due. 
to any fault in the paper. The sky in print 1 shows indications . 
of scum on the developer. This should always be skimmed 

before use, and it is wise to rock the dish between each develop. 

ment. This print also shows finger marks, indicative of careless « 
working. Print 2 looks as if it had been scraped against metal, 

The storage tube must always be lined with paper. (2) The» 
prints are not up to a good standard o platinum work. Morey 
care is needed, we think, as to the dryness of the paper. 


Burron Pricrurus.—Coryricur.—(1) I shall be glad if you will give me- 


information as to the manner in which celluloid is attached to~ 
the front of photographs for making buttons. Liquid gelatine. 
does not attach itself with moderate pressure to the ce luloid, and! 
the print attached in this way can be peeled off with a slight: 
effort. (2) I have a registered photograph copyrighted by me 
some time ago. A local stationer has lately had it repro: 
duced as a postcard by some London firm, and is exposing it 
for sale in his window, and acknowledges having sold some- 
grosses of them. There is no question about my right to: 
protection, as the photograph was taken withou payment 


Iam not at present a member of the- 


being made to me. 
Photographers’ Association, although I intend joining. Will 


ake up the matter for me when I am a member? 
I take it I can proceed against both the stationer and the firm 

who actually did the work of copying? What would you 
suggest as a fair amount to claim for damages, as_no doubt — 


the association 


the infringement has interfered with the sale of the photographs « 
themselves.—H. S. 

(1) The print is dipped in alcohol and the celluloid disc 
pressed in contact with it by a hot roller. The celluloid is thus 
softened and the print cemented. If you write Jonathan 
Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W., he will 
send you book descriptive of the process and apparatus. (2) 
The case is one which we should think the P.P.A. would move 


in on your behalf.. You can proceed against both parties. 
As we know nothing of your sales of the prints it is not» 


possible for us to name a sum for damages. 


NOTIGE. 


Several replies are held over for insertion neat week. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISHRS.—Blochs and copy are received subject { 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 
For the past four days an exhibition of 
instruments, promoted by the Royal 
Meteorological Society, has been open at 
@ house of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
eorge Street, Westminster, and will have repaid any 
1otographer who has chanced to visit it. He will have 
en how largely the photographic method is employed in 
gistering climatic variations. Among other exhibits is 
e kite camera and cage used in the Scottish Antarctic 
chibition, an ordinary Goerz-Anschiitz instrument, with 
| electric release for its focal-plane shutter. The exhibi- 
m closes to-day (Friday) at five lees. 
* * 


he Camera 
nd the 
eather. 


uloid and For the safety of premises where cellu- 
re-Risks. oid and xylonite are stored or worked 
Memorandum has been issued by the Home Office in 
lich the following precautions are advised :—(1) Where 
rge quantities of xylonite or celluloid are stored, fire- 
oof rooms should be provided. (2) Where xylonite or 
lluloid is used, or temporarily stored, the material not 
actual use should be kept in metal or other fireproof 
septacles. (3) Xylonite or celluloid shavings or dust 
ould not be allowed to accumulate on the floors, but 
ould be swept up daily and placed in receptacles of 
n-inflammable material, not in the sacks or wooden 
es now commonly employed for the purpose. (4) The 
2 of naked lights should be avoided as far as possible ; 
used at all they should be at least 3 ft. from any boring 
glazing machine. 


* * * 
ce Photographic optics do not figure pro- 
Bical minently among the papers set down for 
nvention. : ¢ 


reading at the Optical Convention, to be 
d about May 31 next, but the list as sent to us by the 
retary, Mr. 8. D. Chalmers, is confessedly not yet com- 
te. Mr. Chalmers, who has already several times shown 


| his personal interest in photographic optics since he 
accepted the directorship of the Optical Department at the 
Northampton institute, will be glad to hear from anyone 
interested in the subjects with which the Convention will 
occupy itself. Among the papers at present announced 
are :—“‘Some Properties of Lens Systems,” by H. Dennis 
Taylor; “Some Problems relating to Optical Glass,” by 
Walter Rosenhain; introduction to a discussion on aberra- 
tions, by Dr. ©. V. Drysdale and 8. D. Chalmers ; 
“Diffraction in Optical Instruments,” by J. Gordon; and 
“Lens-testing Bench,” by H. Beck. 

* * * 


Mercury To be set against the many advantages 
Vapour of the new mercury-vapour lamps there 
Poisoning. 


is one fact which is not particularly 
pleasant to contemplate. In the event of a tube breaking 
there will be a discharge of the highly poisonous mercury 
vapour, and it is not difficult to imagine conditions in 
which such an accident might be the cause of death. There 
is no need for fearing fracture of the tube save by the 
collapse of the installation or other accident to which 
any piece of glass apparatus is lizhle, but the intensely 
poisonous character of the source of light should prompt 
the photographer to take more than usual precaution in 


having the lamps fixed. 
* * * 


A Preven- We may mention here, although the 

Morse information cannot be advanced as of 
_ 7 my] 4 a Fa 

Poisoning. any practical service, the remarkable 


power of finely divided aluminium of 
absorbing vapour of metallic mercury. The fact has re- 
cently been applied by a Spanish chemist, N. Tarugi, to 
the manufacture of a respirator which has been introduced 
with good results into the mercury mines of Monte 
Amiata. It is found that mercury vapour, when largely 
diluted with air no less than the dense vapour evolved by 
heated mercuric chloride is completely arrested by the 
spongy aluminium. We would not seriously suggest that 
the photographer must safeguard himself by habitually don- 
ning an aluminium gag, but occasions may arise when such 
precautionary measures are advisable—an2 possible. 

* * * 

In the current number of the “Photo- 
graphische Korrespondenz” is given a 
half-tone reproduction of an extremely 
successful photograph of the well-known phenomenon, the 
spectre of the Brocken, taken by Herr K. Heller. This, 
as is well known, is the projection of the shadow of a 
person on a cloud or mist, produced by the sun being be- 
hind the person, and it is usual for the person’s head to 
appear surrounded by three or four concentric coloured 
rings, or rainbows. In the reproduction it is possible to 
see not only Herr Heller but also the camera shadow. 


The Spectre 
of the 
Brocken. 


The negative was obtained with a medium yellow screen 
and an orthochromatic plate with one second’s exposure,, 
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with F 62. We believe that this is the first time that this 
phenomenon has been photographed. 
* * * 


‘Cash Prize 


The competitions organised from time 
‘Competitions. P 8 


to time by various well-known makers 
of photographic materials appear to not only meet with a 
highly gratifying measure of success, but may be regarded 
as forming an undoubted indication of the widespread 
interest taken in photography. This is evidenced by the 
recent “Barnet” competition, the awards in which are 
published on another page. No less than 10,000 entries 
from all parts of the world formed the response to Messrs. 
Elliott and Sons’ offer of £500 for photographs produced 
with their plates and papers. An analysis of the awards 
shows that several of the competitors secure sums of money 
ranging from £15 to £30. Prizes worth winning, for- 
‘sooth. An even larger amount is now on offer in Ilford 
Limited’s competition, which closes on the 31st of this 
month. No less than £750 in cash is offered in prizes to 
users of Ilford plates and papers, etc. ; 116 prizes amount- 
ing to £380 are for professionals only; £282 10s. is set 
aside for distribution to amateurs in 136 prizes; and 
£87 10s. will be divided into 130 prizes for junior amateurs. 
This generous scheme for the reward of their supporters 
‘should bring in an enormous return to the Ilford firm. 
Particulars of the competitions will be sent post free from 
Ilford Limited, Ilford, London, E. * 


* 
Our contemporary “ Truth,’ which has 
Portrait done so much to show up the notorious 
Dodie: Tanquerey, states that a rival has arisen 
in Paris under the name of the Société Franco-Améri- 
caine, of which one Saenger is the director, while it boasts 
of a “Chief of the Artistic Department” in the person of 
‘William Hildebrand, Academic Painter. This concern 
appears to be very active at present in South Africa, from 
which country the information about it comes. It is 
true, of course, that Saenger might easily be Tanquerey 
under a new name, but respect for the inventor and “ boss ” 
of the free portrait swindle prevents the supposition that 
this is so, for the clap-trap of the Société Franco-Améri- 
caine is but a shoddy imitation of Tanquerey’s highly- 
finished bunkum. In proof of this, one of Saenger’s repro- 
ductions of testimonials received from his delighted 
customers is given :— 
“Sir G, A. Finsh, Right Honourable M.P. 
i “Burley-on-the-Hill, Oakham (Rutland), 
“sept. 17th 1904. 

“Mrs. Finsh who sent a photographe of her in Mr. 
‘Finsh’s name is so pleased with the picture which is a very 
good copy of the photographe. She is sending the coupons 
to her friends.—Yours faithfully 

“This is one of the noumerous testimonials sent to us 
daily and which will be printed in a few days.” 

* * * 


The Free 


A Rule — At the annual general meeting of the 
on Exhi- Hackney Photographic Society, reported 
wanes! elsewhere, a proposition was put forward 


that should prove of interest not only 
to all photographic societies that hold exhibitions, but 
also to exhibition judges. The following addition to the 
rules was proposed: “At any future photographic exhi- 
. bition of the Society, the judges be furnished with the 
number and title of the pictures only, the names of the 
exhibitors being withheld till the awards have been 
made.” The opinions of the members, who include many 
well-known exhibitors, on this subject, were markedly 
different in the discussion that followed, and the final 
decision was to refer the matter to the Council rather 
than add anything to the rules. We have always been 
under the impression that it was an unwritten law that 


the judges at an exhibition were not made acquainted with 
the identity of the exhibitors until after they had made 

their awards. We understand this is always the case when 
judging the Royal Photographic Society’s exhibitions, and 

that it is the usual custom at most provincial societies, to 

paste a strip of paper over the names of the exhibitors in 
the copies of the catalogue given to the judges. If, how. 
ever, the proposition made at the Hackney Society becomes 

a precedent for a rule when drawing up the regulations 

of photographic exhibitions, it will be well to consider two 

points at least in connection with the judges’ knowledge 

of the exhibitors. The first, and probably most important 

is, that under existing conditions the addition of the exhi- 

bitor’s name to the front of the picture is permissible, 

which fact, if made full use of, would, of course, defeat 
the object of the proposed rule; and the second is that, 

in many instances, more than one award is made to the 

same exhibitor in one class when the regulations allow 
only of one award being made. The knowledge of the 
exhibitor’s identity would obviate this, and the judges 

would be saved much extra labour in re-judging a class, 
We shall note with much interest the outcome of the 
Hackney Society’s move in the matter, and observe how 

it works out in practice. 


=~ 


VIGNETTE PORTRAITS, 


Ir has become fashionable of recent years to decry the 
vignette, and as far as landscapes are concerned, we think 
there is plenty of reasons for this; but for portraiture 
the vignette at times is not only appropriate, but advis- 
able. Nevertheless, there are few, very few, subjects that 
call for this treatment, and it is the use of vignetting for 
the wrong pictures that has brought the method into 
disrepute. 

Speaking generally, we would say that ladies and young 
children are the only appropriate subjects; men, never. 
Thus, again, the ladies and children should be dressed 
in light materials; if they are not, the dark dress 
strongly contrasting with the background, which, of 
course, is light shading off to white, tends to make this 
subsidiary feature of more importance than the delicate 
halftones of the face. The ideal subject is a beautifu 
woman or child in white costume, taken against a per 
fectly white or very light grey ground. The picture wil 
then be all in light tone, with the flesh tones slightly 
darker than the ground and drapery. The pictorialist wil 
say, perhaps, that this is a poor imitation of a pencil 
drawing or rough study, and that imitation is not art. 
With this we would disagree. The camera is capable o 
being used to any end, and, so long as that end is beautifu 
or artistic (in these days not always the same), at 
imaginary or accidental resemblance is no drawback. It 
might with equal truth be retorted that those of the ditch- 
water school, addicted to huge patches of ungraded black 
with infinitesimal amounts of halftone, are imitating poor, 
very poor, engravings, though, of a truth, the engraver 
would not be flattered; he delights just as much as the 
possessor of the latest anastigmat in reproducing every 
detail and gradation. So long as the vignetting was used 
foolishly and indiscriminately, as it was when the “ ae 
vignette” was the chief stock-in-trade of the professional, 
the crusade was just—even laudable; but having made 
their point, and having exterminated the vignette from all 
but the most backward of professionals’ specimens, it is 
time for the critics to stay their hands and welcome a sen- 
sible resurrection of this dainty style. 

In our opinion, a certain public must very soon get tired 
of the brilliant dark background effects, and call for 
something more light and more suitable for the delicate 
and transient charms of youth and fashion. Since fashions, 
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we are told, always travel in cycles, the vignette is certain 
to be again welcomed, but this time professionals, from 
their greater knowledge of art, will not perpetrate the 
monstrosities that drew forth the ire of the cultivated 
only some ten years ago. 

“Drapes,” to use an American term, are very useful for 
vignette busts, and to the uninitiated we may say that a 
“drape” is some light, soft, filmy material kept to drape 
the shoulders of those not provided with suitable bodices, 
also for somewhat ethereal-looking portraits of children. 
The reader must have seen how extensively this handy 
material is being used by the London professionals. The 
usual form is merely a couple of yards of “ chiffon,” 
usually cream, and it can be used as the operator may 
prefer. A “fichu,” to borrow another ladies’ word, is also 
requisitioned; it is of the same material, but is made up 
and usually is provided with a frill or two. 

The background now claims attention, and it was here 
as much as in the selection of subjects that the old 
exponents of vignetting made mistakes. The ground must 
be light, for, although a dark ground may be vignetted by 
a skilful printer, yet they never look well. A perfectly 
white ground is best. Next best, perhaps, is a grey so 
skilfully chosen that, though darker than white drapery, 
it is lighter than the flesh tones. Needless to say, such a 
ground is somewhat difficult to get. The ground must, at 
any rate, not be much darker than that if a successful 
sketchy result is to be obtained. 

The great objection to the best ground, the white, is 


the difficulty of operating so that the delicate flesh tints and 
drapery detail are retained on the light side of the model. 
A very little practice aad common-sense arrangement of 
the light will soon obviate any difficulty. The light must 
be well ahead of the sitter, none coming from the side for 
at least six feet in front. We prefer to have the light 
coming from a large square space directly beside the 
camera, with the latter, say, six feet from the light. 
Measuring from the side light, the sitter should then be 
twelve feet into the room. If the sitting is for a bust 
and one has an uncovered shoulder which must have 
modelling retained, we use practically no side light. 
These rough guides should be sufficient data for success- 
ful use of the white ground. This lighting not only has 
the effect of keeping modelling on the side nearest to the 


| light, but has the equally desirable effect of giving perfect 


roundness to the face, with no deep shadow that would be 
out of keeping with the general scheme. 

Developing is, of course, as usual, though care is neces- 
sary to stop before one smothers any high lights in the 
background. The actual vignetting of these prints is‘the 
very easiest job that could fall to the printer’s lot, little 
or no skill being required. Practically an old piece of 
card with hole cut to shape will do, even serrating the 
edges is not actually necessary. The easiest vignettes to 
make, in our opinion, however, do not have serrated edges, 
but holes are punched with a “leather punch” as close to 
the edge of vignette and each other as possible ; this makes 
a very soft vignette, even with dark grounds. 


FINISHING ENLARGEMENTS WITH PASTEL 
AND BRUSH. 


In a previous article I dealt with a method of retouching bro- 
mide enlargements with pastel, which is characterised by speed 
combined with effectiveness, and although it is undoubtedly the 
best method of finishing for the majority of photographers to 
employ, there remain one or two others about which it may 
not be amiss to say a few words. 

Probably the next most popular method of finishing is with 
the aid of the aerograph, which is undoubtedly most useful, and 
best in all cases when smooth paner has been used, or if the 
portrait is upon opal or celluloid. The working of the aerograph 
is readily learnt, and when once the instrument is ready for use 
the work is rapid enough; but inasmuch as the company which 
manufacture it are always willing to train purchasers in its use, 
it is superfluous to occupy space here with directions concern- 
ing it. f 

Another method of finishing is by using sable brushes alone, 
the work being applied either with hatching or stippling touches. 
Next to the aerograph, it is the most satisfactory way of retouch- 
ing opal enlargements; but, inasmuch as it is very slow, it is 
inferior to the pastel, or combined pastel and brush, finishing of 
paper ones. In this latter method the work is commenced in 
pastel, the background, draperies, hair, etc., being principally 
attended to, as described on page 24 (January 13) of this present 
volume ; but instead of finishing with pencil and stump, brush 
and colour are substituted, the effect being that of an enlarge- 
ment from a perfect negative finished by brush-work alone. 


Method of Applying Brush-work. 

Using water-colour which accurately matches the tone of the 
enlargement, a sable brush is very sparsely charged with samo 
(it should be almost dry—washes of colour, of course, being quite 
out of the question). It is then applied to the picture with 
hatching strokes, or, if preferred, the slower stippling touches. 


And for the benefit of the learner it may be as well to state that 
hatching consists of marks or lines which generally cross one 
another at a more or less acute angle, whilst stippling consists 
of dots (made with the point of the brush) instead of lines. 

Of hatching strokes there are a variety of forms, and in some 
of them the lines do not cross one another. One of these con- 
sists of zig-zag lines disjointed at their angles, and running hori- 
zontally, obliquely, or vertically across the picture, forming a 
very effective stroke for running over large backgrounds, espe- 
cially if they are vignetted. 

When it is necessary to cover large spaces the strokes should 
be light, broad, and well scattered: If they are over accessories 
or draperies they may take the usual direction obliquely down- 
wards from right to left. First make a series of short stroke$ 
over the part to be covered at an angle, say, of 45 deg. with the 
horizontal or sight-line, and then cross these with short lines 
running about 55 deg. The more they are separated from one 
another the lighter will be the tone produced, and, conversely, 
the closer together they run the darker the effect. 

When hatching over the flesh it is usually better to let the 
direction of the strokes follow the form of the features, using 
fine, curved, over-lapping strokes. Many artists prefer to stipple 
over the face entirely, and there can be no objection to doing so 
if there is sufficient time, for, as with retouching, stippling is 
slower, but produces a finer grain. There is also a form of hatch 
and stipple touch which gives a nice effect. It consists of oblong 
dots made with touches of the brush-point, combined with a 
slightly downward movement, the tails of the dots being down- 
wards. : 

Again, as finishing’a bromide enlargement is similar to re- 
touching a negative, any of the various touches employed for the 
latter may be made with the brush on the former, the chief points 
to remember being to have the brush fairly dry, lightly charged 
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with colour, and to sit well back from the work, for unless this 
latter matter is observed, the work will certainly have a dirty 
and unfinished appearance. Of course, in working up the hair, 
brows, etc., no other definite form of stroke will be employed 
than that necessary for the mere evening-up or modelling of the 
part, as hatching over these parts usually produces an artificial 


After the artist has severally attended to the various parts 
needing touching, a general survey of the whole will usually 
discover a few imperfections owing to the more or less finishing 
of part by part. With a little practice, however, it is easy to 
“pull the work together” with a very few strokes. Do not put 
on a lot of unnecessary work ; not only is it a waste of labour, 


4 


look altogether. 

For the development of heavy shadows the brush may be more | 
fully charged with colour, but the necessity of keeping it fairly | 
dry must be fully observed. 


but the truthfulness of the reproduetion will be seriously en. 
dangered. It is best to make a habit of endeavouring not tg 
make one unnecessary stroke, experience alone teaching how to 
make every touch tell. Arruur Wurtiye, — 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


Beginnings of Dry-Plate Photography. 
Tux wet collodion process of Archer, introduced in 1851, was 
not very long in use before the first signs of reaction to a 
dry method commenced to be apparent. Thus in 1853 we find 
M. A. Girod, in “La Lumiére” of March 19, explaining that 
he lays a second glass plate on the one he has collodionised 
and sensitised. Thus protected, the sensitive plate may be 
kept for a day before exposure. Though M. Girod writes 
positively that the collodion film sustains no damage in the 
interim between sensitising and development, his method was 
an obvious towr de force outside the limits of practical photo- 
graphy. A few weeks later, in. “La Lumitre,” M. Gaudin 
recommended separating the two plates round their edges with 
strips of blotting paper, and also carrying the plates in a 
grooved box, thus hindering the evaporation of moisture from 
the film. But these plans, cumbrous in themselves, doubled 
and trebled the weight of the sensitive plates, and the day 
of the dry plate was brought in, not by them, but by the 
chemical advances which rendered possible, first the dry- 
collodion and collodion-emulsion plate, and then the gelatine 
emulsion. 
Toning without Gold. 

I cannot assign a date to the introduction into photography 
of a process for obtaining a dark or black tone on paper 
prints without the aid of gold or other of the precious metals. 


Gold toning commenced with Daguerreotype, and was modified - 


in numerous ways to fit the various processes as they arose, 
but toning without gold, that will-o’-the-wisp which has laid 
waste the labours of many photographers, apparently grew 


gradually out of the practice of calotype workers to employ an 


old or highly worked fixing bath for toning purposes. The 


action which took place was probably nothing more than 
“sulphur toning,” as we now apply the term and the operation 
to bromide work for warm tones, but, whereas a “ sulphur- 
toned” bromide has some reasonable claims to permanency, 
old print-out papers when treated in this manner gaye an 
image not only of silver sulphide, but containing other sul 
phide compounds which speedily altered in the light and ruined 
the print. Quite a different process, however, is forty-five 
years old on Tuesday next, March 21, it having been patented 
in. 1860 by two Americans, J. C. Rutherford and B. H. Steele, 
The toning bath, which presumably was to be applied to print 
on plain paper, is specified in the patent (No. 735) as follows = 
A mixture is made of corrosive sublimate, tartaric acid, sal 
soda, hydrochloric acid, and water. It is left standing forty. 
eight hours, and, after filtering, is ready for use. This fane 
tastic mixture of acids and alkali apparently amounts to tar- 
trate of mercury, and may have been suggested by Sir John 
Herschel’s printing process, in which that material was used, 
(Hunt's “Researches on, Light,” 2nd edition, page 160). Her- 
schel found the prints fugitive, but the patentees of the mix- 
ture were in no doubt as to the permanency of the toned 
pictures. 


The Liverpool Photographic Society. 

There are three photographic societies in Liverpool at the 
present time, but none of them perpetuates the “Liverpool” 
Photographic Society” founded on March 22, 1853. That 
society has a special interest for readers of the B.J.Py 
because the journal which it established a year later became 
in 1860 the present Britism Journan or Paorograrny. But 
the original Liverpool Photographic Society, if I am not mis- 
taken, did not survive the year 1866. Hisroricvs. 


Messrs. Furrst Bros., 17, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., send. us 
their current list of photographic chemicals. 


“Tue B.P.S. Journal.”—Under this title the monthly programme 
of the Birmingham Photographic Society is enlarged into a present- 
able and admirably gotten-up little booklet, and forms the official 
record of the association. Notes on lectures and demonstrations 
given at the society’s headquarters, Norwich Union Chambers, 
Congreve Street, Birmingham, particulars of the society, correspond- 
ence, and an exchange column—at present blank—help swell the 
publication to twelve pages and an art green cover. Editorial com- 
ments on topics of interest to members are a feature, and they appear 
under the heading of “Ex Cathedra.” We seem, somehow, to have 
observed this title somewhere else in print, but no matter. This 
energetic and flourishing Midland society is to be congratulated on a 
production which exudes the secretarial balm of esprit de corps from 
every page. 


SpraKine Postcards.—The subject of phonographic postcards, as 
likely to oust the popular picture postcard, forms the topic of 
humorous comment in an editorial of “The Ex press.” The opinion 
is offered that “if you call a man a chuckle-headed son of a sea-cook 
on a postcard or ask how much he got for the umbrella he took out 
of your hall, you are liable to be cast in damages for libel, no matter 
how illegible your handwriting. At the end of the present month 
you will be able to say the same thing or sing it to a Gregorian chant 
into a gramophone and send the resultant disc to your friend without 
coming within the peril of the law—at least, so we suppose. Gramo- 
phone discs capable of being struck on an ord inary postcard and 
sold for sixpence will by that time, we are assured, be on the market. 
What need henceforth eyen the lovers’ meetings? Amaryllis will 
have naught to do but place her gramophone on the stool at her 
feet and hear her lover swear in the throaty voice peculiar to lovers” 
and gramophones. Creditors likewise will hear their debtors swear,” 
but in a different language,” 
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THE AMIDOL DEVELOPER. 


Tun notable developing property of amidol, especially its strong 
reducing action in the absence of an alkali, has led to its being widely 
adopted. In spite of the ease with which this developer can be mixed 
just before use, it is not so generally employed as one might assume, 
because it loses its developing power fairly quickly. We have under- 
taken to determine the causes of the changes of the amidol developer, 
‘and to find means to preserve its developing power. 

Up to the present it has been believed that the most important 
cause lies in the ease with which dilute solutions of amidol absorb 
‘oxygen from the air. We may, in fact, assume that the developer, 
in which the sodium sulphite plays the part of alkali, loses its 


developing power from the moment in which the substance which 
acts as an alkali no longer possesses this property. One may also 
assume that the first yellow, later brown, and finally red colouration 
which the solution acquires in proportion to the diminution of re- 
ducing power is to be ascribed to the increasing oxidation of the 


amidol on account of the destruction of the sodium sulphite. 


The True Cause of the Trouble. 

We have determined that these generally accepted hypotheses are 
erroneous, and that the alteration of the amidol developer does 
not rest on the destruction of the sodium sulphite, but on 
the oxidation of the amidol by the air, and which is only delayed 
but not prevented by the presence of the sulphite. 

In fact, if the quantity of sodium sulphite is determined which 
@ normal amidol developer of the composition here given contains, 


Amidol ... 600 obs oe Be 866 5 g. 
Anhydreous sodium sulphite ... ee ob 30 g. 
Water .. 5 me eee coo —AL(OOO) Gees, 


when it has lost all its reducing properties and the solution is a 
deep red, it will be found that it still contains 75 per cent. of the 
original quantity of sulphite, a quantity which is absolutely sufficient 
to give to a freshly mixed developer a developing power which is very 
near that of the normal developer. 

It will be found on the other hand, that when more sodium sulphite 
is added to the inactive solution its developing property is not in- 
preased to any extent, whilst the developer will attain its original 
power if the original quantity of hydrochlorate of diamidophenol 
famidol) is added. It appears, therefore, that the loss of the 
leveloping power is caused by the destruction of the amidol. 

In order to determine whether this destruction is caused by absorp- 
ion of atmospheric oxygen, a litre flask was filled with normal 
leveloper, tightly corked, and paraffined, and left for about a year. 
We were able to determine that under these conditions the developer 
nly turned a faint yellow colour, and that its reducing power had 
hot decreased to any extent after being kept so long. 

The change in an amidol developer in an uncorked bottle may be 
onsiderably retarded by covering it with a film of ligroin or petro- 
eum, which prevents the access of the air. It is therefore the oxygen. 
in the air which causes the change. 


The Influence of the Quantity of Sulphite. 

As sodium sulphite considerably retards the oxidation of the hydro- 
hlorate of diamidophenol, we have investigated whether the keeping 
ower could not be increased by increase of the quantity of sulphite 
n the developer. For this purpose the keeping property of a normal 


* As the rapidity of the loss of the developing power varies with the temperature, 
is impossible to accurately determine the time in which a normal amidol 
eveloper becomes useless. Still it may be experimentally determined that when 
1e developer is kept in a half filled litre bottle, without a cork, at about a tempera- 
ire of 17 deg. C., the developing power gradually decreases, until in about twenty 
Ays it is nil, 


developer was compared with that of solutions in which the quantity 
of amidol was normal, but that of the sulphite was both reduced and 
increased. The solutions contained 5 grammes of amidol per litre, 
and the following quantities of anhydrous sodium sulphite :— 


No. 1.—Amidol solution without sulphite. 
No. 2.—Amidol solution with 1 gramme sulphite. 


INO, Be ons fh 99 2 0 > 
No. 4.— 5 9 3. 5 ” » 
No. 5.— ,, 23 pe ” ” 
No: -6:— ey 53 ap bi 89 
ING. Ye At a5 59 30 ” ” 
No. 8.— ,, 0 » 950 

No 9—  ,, Fe eo) 9A > 
No. 1U.— __,, re mH LO os » 
No. 11.— 4, bp », 150 ” ” 
No. 12.— ,, 9p by Us » 
No. 13.— _,, on zo) 29 ” 


The solutions were kept in uncorked flasks at the same temperature. 
It was determined that the solutions which contained up to 3 per 
cent. of sulphite darkened less quickly the less sulphite they con- 
tained, but above this proportion the discoloration was, in the same 
time, the more intense the more sulphite was present. In solution 
No. 13, which is saturated, the discoloration increased more rapidly 


than with all the others; it was weaker and weaker from the surface 
of the solution to the bottom, from which it is obvious that the 
absorption of oxygen at the surface took place much quicker than the 
iffusion of the oxidised solution into the underlying liquid. If the 


> 0 


teration of the amidol developer is to be ascribed to the oxidation 
of the sulphite one must have observed the opposite; as the solutions 


which were richer in sulphite would oxidise more slowly. We have 
in fact proved in a previous paper that solution of sodium sulphite 


2 


bsorbs oxygen from the air more slowly the more concentrated it is.+ 


Weeping Concentrated Solutions of Amidol and 
Sulphite. 

We have tried the possibility of increasing the stability of the 
amidol developer by simultaneously increasing the proportion of 
amidol and sulphite. For this purpose, to a saturated solution of 
anhydrous sulphite, 250 grammes to the litre, the corresponding 
quantity of amidol, 40 grammes, was added, so that a normal 
developer would be obtained when the concentrated solution was 
diluted with seven volumes of water. 

Under these conditions the solution blackened, eyen in well-corked 
bottles, quicker than a normal developer under the same conditions, 
and there was formed in a short time at the bottom a brown crys- 
talline precipitate, which slowly increased. It is easy to explain 
why solutions with equal proportion of amidol should oxidise more 


quickly in the air the richer they are in sulphite. One may in fact’ 


assume that the sulphite is first used to set free the base of the 
hydrochlorate of diamidophenol, according to the following 
equation :— 


OH ; OH 
C,H NH, HCl Pe et ante 
3 


NH, HCl Sst, 


} Bull. Soc. Frang. 1904, p. 226. 
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Calculating from this equation, 6.3 grammes of anhydrous. sodium 
sulphite are required for 5 grammes of diamidophenol hydrochlorate 
in each litre. When the sulphite surpasses this theoretical quanti 
one must 
the alkaline reaction which it imparts to the solution and which 
increases wi 


MD 
ake into consideration the reducing power of this salt, and 
h the increase of the quantity, As alkalinity consider- 
the oxidation of the phenols and amines, it is probable 


ably assists 
that t 
certain ra 

On the 
centrated 


he reaction of the reducing power is kept in equilibrium by a 
io 
ot! 
amidol solution in saturated sulphite solution, in which 


of sulphite to the amidol solution. 
her hand the diminution of the reducing power of con- 


in full corked bottles a copious brown crystalline precipitate appears, 


may be explained by the fact that the diamido phenol, the base, 


One may 


is very slightly soluble in saturated sulphite solution. 
assume that this very variable substance is precipitated, and thus 


the reducing power of the solution is considerably lowered, 


Conclusions, 


We may therefore draw the following conclusions from the aboye 


statements :— 

1. The alteration of the amidol developer is not to be ascribe 
to the oxidation of the sodium sulphite, but to the oxidation of the 
amidol, as the sulphite is much less oxidised in the presence of 
sulphite than in a simple aqueous solution. 

2. An excess of sulphite over the normal quantity in the developer 
does not retard the oxidation of the amidol; indeed it rathe 
accelerates it. 

3. The solutions saturated both with amidol and sulphite oxidise 
more readily than the normal solutions, and cannot be kept even i 
well-corked bottles on account of the precipitation of the amidol. 

4. On the contrary the normal developer may be kept without 
marked change in a full well-corked bottle for a long time. 


A. and L. Lumrere and A. Sryewerz. 


LANTERN MANIPULATION. 


LANTERN manipu 
not only to the professional lanternist, 

photographic societies, whose evening lec 
largely depend on the successful working 
Tt will be general 
there is generally 


ation is an undoubtedly large subject, appealing 
but more particularly to 
ures and demonstrations 
of the society’s lantern. 
ly found that in the absence of the hon. lanternist 
a great dearth of members who are willing and 
able to undertake his duties, and carry through their part of the 
evening’s entertainment without a hitch. Mr. W. H. Smith, presi- 
lon Camera Club, in a lecture to the members of 
that. association last week, dealt very fu 


dent of the Croyd 


ly with the subject in a 
manner that should make clear to the amateur lanternist many points 
of difficulty that are Ikely to occur when using the lantern ana 
oxy-hydrogen jet. 


Oxygen Cylinders. 


He said that the 
hrough” is almost universally used by 
be considered. With this 
required under pressure. The hydrogen 
he gas supply from the mains. 
e in nearly all localities in steel cylinders, 


The lecturer dealt first with the jet. 
“blow 


and would 


jet 
known as the 
amateurs, alone jet, 
the oxygen gas only is 
being represented by Oxygen 
is now readily obtainab 
compressed to 120 atmospheres, which is a convenient method of 
storage, inexpensive, and, above all, safe; as the cylinders are 
periodically tested at a pressure greatly in excess of the actual work- 
There can be but little 


doubt that if lanternists all made their own gas the percentage of 


ing one, and re-annealed at fixed intervals. 


accidents would be considerable indeed. The gas is supplied in 
cylinders of almost any capacity, but for lantern work, cylinders of 
from 6 to 20 cubic feet are most convenient. Ten cubic feet will 
be found ample for a two hours’ entertainment; and, as a matter of 
fact, with care and a good jet, 6 cubic feet would be sufficient for 
any ordinary lecture. Owing to the pressure at which the oxygen 
“is stored, viz., about 1,800 lb. to the square inch, it would not be 
possible to turn the gas down at the jet without the rubber tubing 
and fittings giving way; and, this being so, it is almost com- 
pulsory to use a regulator or reducing valve, which will deliver the 
gas at a convenient pressure—about 2 lb. per square inch is found 
suitable in practice. 
The Regulator. 


The first thing we have to see is, naturally, that a supply of oxygen 
is at hand, we can then turn our attention to the regulator to ascer- 


tain if it is in proper working condition. This must be screwed on 


to the cylinder; if we have any experienced friend to show us how 
this is done, weil and good, if not, by carefully following the in 
structions of the makers (which will be sent on request) no difficult 
should be experienced. The regulator having been satisfactoril 
adjusted, the outlet should be stopped; a finger-tip is generally 
The jet can now be turned on at th 
Tf, o 
listening, no sound of escaping gas is heard, the regulator may he 
The valve is forthwith closed, 


utilised for the purpose 
cylinder, about one quarter turn being quite sufficient. 


considered in proper working order. 
and the cylinder placed on one side for the time being. The cylinde 
valves should be closed tightly, but not forced, as any undue pres: 
sure is apt to destroy the plug seating. The same remark also applie 


to the regulator. 


MaKing Ready the 
Assuming the ordinary supply of coal gas 


Lantern. 
o be ayailable, and 


; perfectly dry and 
When erected, 
irty, tak 

ully wip 

position. 
vrongly re-insert the 
We next 
is generally marked, 
e, terml- 


knowing the limes are in good condition, viz. 
unbroken, we can proceed to set up the lantern. 
clean; if ¢ 
erial, care 


note that the condenser and projection lens are 
hem apart, and, with a soft clean piece of ma 


each surface, taking care to replace the parts in their correc 
% is very easy for an inexperienced hand to v 


components, unless attention is paid in the first instance. 


see to the gas connections. The oxygen tap of je 
but, if not, it can be easily traced, being fitted on to the tu 


nating at one end centrally in the jet. When connecting the rubbe 
ake care that good 


S| 


bes to the jet and sources of gas supply, 
joints are made, especially to the regulator, or much of the oxygen 
may be wasted. The tube connections to the cylinder must be free 
he tubing be new, it should be washed 
fore use. These are by no means needless precautions. 


from dust or coal gas, and, if 
be 


Everything being so far satisfactory, we now place a lime cylinder 
y. the pin provided for the purpose. The lime, it will be seen, has 
frequently this hole is too small, or is 
must be cleared, and for this purpose 
The lime must fit the pit 
quite freely, but not too loosely, any adherent dust being blown oP 
brushed off. 


Oi 


a small hole bored through ; 
] of dust. 
bradawl is as good as anything. 


fu Tn either case it 


a 


Its correct position is about 4 in. from the nozzle of 


he jet. 


Adjusting the 
The coal gas may next be turned on and lighted, with enough 


Gases. 


flame to well lap the lime, the jet at the same time being draw? 
an inch or two back from the condenser. In order to warm the lime 
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equaliy, it should be slowly rotated for a minute or two, and left 
with the flame on it. If possible, this preliminary lighting up should 
be done about half an hour before the lantern is required for use. 
Meanwhile the screen can be fixed, the slides wiped, and deposited 
jn a warm place. If there is a fire or stove handy, they may advan. 
tageously be placed in front. With the lantern, slides, projection 
lens, and condenser well warmed there should be no trouble with con- 
densation, the béte noir of the lanternist, and the risk of crack- 
ing the condenser is minimised. All being ready, the lantern can 
be placed at the right distance from the screen for focussing adjust- 
ment. First note that the oxygen tap on jet is closed, and turn the 
gas on at the cylinder; next turn on a little oxygen at the jet tap, 
then a little niore coal gas, and so on, until the most brilliant light 
is obtained. 
Obtaining the Best Light. 

Should there be too much oxygen, then a small black spot will 
appear on the lime, due to a cooling effect. This can be con- 
yeniently observed by its reflection from the back surface of the 
condenser. If apparent, try turning on more coal gas, which may 


cause it to disappear, if not, the oxygen must be reduced. A little 
practice is all that is required, but it will be found that a slight - 


excess of coal gas is necessary. There should be no noise at the jet, 
which signifies waste and less light. Directly the light is good—it 
need not be at its best for the moment—insert a slide in the lantern, 


and adjust the jet roughly. There is no need to trouble about even 
illumination at this stage, so long as some light gets through on to 


the screen. Focus sharply, and withdraw slide. The circle of light 


will probably be found very uneven, but by shifting the jet back- 
wards or forwards, and up and down, the best position is soon 
found. i 

The Jantern may now be considered ready for use, and will give 
no further trouble. If not required at once, the oxygen tap should 
be shut off at the cylinder and the coal gas reduced—a minute or 
two suflicing to get everything working again. 

Points to Remember 

In conclusion, there are a few other matters which should receive 
attention while the lantern is running, the observance of which 
makes all the difference between a good and a bad lanternist. In the 
first place, it must not be forgotten to turn the limes occasionally ; 
the heat from the mixed gases is very great, and burns hollow places 
in the limes, and these depressions or pits sometimes divert the flame 
on to the condenser, with disastrous results. When a lime is being 
turned, the light is momentarily reduced, do not, therefore, fall into 
a common error of performing this operation whilst a slide is being 
shown—it is best effected when a slide is being changed, then the 
diminution of light is hardly noticeable. Be careful, also, to drop 
the slides into the carrier without unnecessary noise, and to with- 
draw them without shaking the following slide. Focussing should 
be done rapidly, but the movement of the lens should not be ex- 
tended so far in either direction as to transform the image on the 
screen into a pronounced “fuzzy-type,” which would have a dis- 
tressing effect on the eyes. To ensure nice focussing, the lens must 


slide sweetly in its socket, a condition of affairs which, in the com- 
mercial lantern, does not always exist. 


THE CAPACITY OF DIFFERENT PRINTING PROCESSES FOR 
RENDERING GRADATION. 


IU, 


Comparison of Negatives. 
As it seemed improbable that negatives would contain anything like 


such extreme gradations as those mentioned in the first portion of 
this paper (see last week’s “B.J.”), I proceeded to test the grada- 
tions of some o my own, the test being the same as before, viz., 
finding the exposures required to give an equal tint to the deepest 
shadow and the highest light which would be required to print. Tt 
seems needless to consider the extreme opacity to be found in the 
negative, as there may be a patch out of all relation to the rest of the 
negative and which could never be required to print. I therefore con- 
sidered as the highest light that which would show on a P.O.P. print 


as a slight tint before toning and as pure white after the print was 
finished. In the negatives which I have made in recent years, using 
amidol as the developer, I find a range of opacity of about 1 to 40 or 
50 very common in landscape subjects, and I show you one which I 
consider a fair average printer which has a range of 1 to 40. Others 
of the still-life kind seem to run rather higher. One I show you has 
opacities 1 to 100, and another of 1 to 150. Going back to the nega- 
tives I made in the days of pyro-ammonia and albumenised paper, I 


find a much greater contrast. The example I show has contrast from 
| to 350, partly due to pyro-stain. Later on you will see that nega- 
tives of the class we produced twenty years ago are very unsuitable 
for some of the modern printing materials. Of course, the introduc- 
tion of so many soft-working developers has produced quite a dif- 
ferent type of negative, and manufacturers turn out their papers to 


suit the new conditions. 


Now let us see what degree of contrast the different processes are 
capable of rendering effectively. 
Printing-out Papers, 
naturally claim first attention. I show you a number of prints takem 


from my graduated screens on different makes of P.O.P., some welt 
Imown, others less so. It would be absurd to say that one paper is 
good and another bad. AlIl'are good for some particular kind of 
negative, and no really -bad paper could possibly remain on the 
market. Many of you, however, will probably be surprised to find 
so much difference in the printing capacities of even gelatine P.O.P. 

Amongst all the printing processes now at the command of photo- 
graphers, those which give a fully visible image in the printing frame 
undoubtedly remain most popular, especially those gelatino- or 
collodio-chloride papers familiarly known as P.O.P. They are all 
capable of rendering a fairly long range of gradation, but amongst the 
various examples I have tried it is noticeable that one kind differs 
from another, sometimes to a considerable extent, and that even the 


less enterprising photographer, who shuns carbon or platinum because 
he “likes to see what he is doing,” will find some advantage in using 
more than one make of P.O.P. They differ in the extent of grada- 
tion they register, ranging between 1 to 15 and 1 to 20 tints on my 
screen, representing opacities of 1 to 64 and 1 to 256. That means 
that a negative possessing a large range of contrast may have all its 
tones registered on a paper of the latter class, while on the former 
class there must be blocking up of shadows or loss of detail in lights. 
with such a negative. 
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Depth of Colour a Factor in P.O.P, 
A. still more important difference, however, lies in the steepness 
of the gradation. 


other. 


trated by two flights of stairs, one having higher steps than the other, 


so that one rises to a greater height than the other for a given number 
These two papers will give prints of a different character 
If the negative contains the same gradations as 
the paper is capable of rendering, the steeper paper will give the 
most “brilliant” print, but both prints will be good each in its own 


of steps. 
from any negative. 


way. If, however, the negative is flat, and within the scale of the 
paper, the steeper paper will give the better print. 
hand, of course, the softer paper will best render a harsh, over. 


developed negative, because the shadows will be lighter in tone, 


although they will contain no more detail; in other words, the print 


will be softer. 


Gradations in P.O.P. not Correct. 
The gradation in all printing-out papers presents a certain im- 
portant peculiarity. 


becomes hardly perceptible. The explanation is simple. 


act as a screen to those lying beneath them, so that the darkening of 
the latter is delayed. The greater the amount of darkening, the 
greater the screening effect; hence the ighter of two tones tends to 
overtake its darker neighbour, and the contrast between them is less 
than the contrast between the corresponding tones of the negative 
used. The effect of this is to soften the shadows of the print and 
lengthen the scale of gradation, as will be seen by comparison with 
other classes of papers where this screening effect does not arise. At 
the other end of the scale there is also a somewhat abrupt falling off 
in the gradation not quite so easily explained. It will be noticed 
that the gradations print out clearly enough, but that they disappear, 
or are disproportionately reduced during toning and fixing. I 
ascribe the loss of these delicate tones to the fact that silver chloride 
prints out more rapidly than the organic silver compounds which are 
associated with it, and which give richness and depth of colour to the 
print, hence the lighter tones consist mainly of chloride alone, which 
is more reduced during toning and fixing 
pounds. 


han the organic com- 
This seems the more likely, because I have noticed that in 
these experimental prints the lightest tones—those which suffer most 
in the after processes—are, when taken from the printing frame, dis- 


tinctly bluer in colour than the somewhat darker tones adjoining. 
The conclusion is therefore inevitable that printing-out papers canno 
possibly give a correct rendering of the negative, although their vast 
popularity indicates that they give a rendering which pleases the 
majority of photographers. No doubt the softening in the shadows 


is rather welcome than otherwise, while the abnormal gradation at 


the other end of the scale gives a certain sparkle or brilliancy which *s 
equally desired. 
Assisting Detail and Shadows. 

The strength of the light in P.O.P. printing does not seem to affec: 
the total range of gradation much, but it does affect its character. 
Printing in the sun considerably strengthens the detail in the lights. 
& seems that the stronger light causes the earlier formation of the 


organic compounds which I have already spoken of, so that the 


abrupt falling off in fine detail, due to the absence of these com- 
pounds, does not take place, hence the advice to print dense nega- 
‘tives in the sun is sound. 


The surface of the paper has considerable influence on the rendering 


Two papers may be found which register exactly 
the same number of gradations, but the depth of colour attained in 
the deepest shadows may be very much greater in one than in the 
The discoloration due to one unit of light and twice that 
unit is not the same in all papers, and the difference may be illus- 


On the other 


Examination shows that, in all the examples 
prepared, there is a gradual decrease in the steepness of gradation 
towards the shadow end, which becomes very marked in the deeper 
tones, where the difference between any two contiguous exposures 


As the 


silver compounds darken during printing, the discoloured particles 


of gradation. It appears that when the colouring matter is sprea 


throughout a comparatively thick layer of transparent medium su¢ 
as gelatine there is a depth and transparency which is lacking whe 
the particles are crowded into a thin layer. No doubt the gelati 1 
acts as a varnish, preventing the surface reflections which rob th 
shadows of depth when the surface is “matt.” Enamelling stil 
further improves the depth of shadows and enables minute difference 
of shadow gradation to show themselves, which would be invisibl 
even with the natural gloss of the paper. 

There is a P.O.P. paper of foreign manufacture designed for orl 
ing negatives of very small range of gradation. It evidently con 
tains a yellow dye, to which its peculiarity it due, and is made q 
several degrees of hardness. I do not know which degree th 
sample I have tried represents, but it gives a range of 1 to 12, thu 
equalling some of the gaslight papers. 


The Carbon Process. | 
Closely allied to P.O.P. we have the processes of printing in pig 
mented gelatine, to which the general term carbon printing 
is applied. It is a peculiarity of this process that its range ¢ 
gradation is variable at will, over fainly wide limits, by varying th 
strength of the sensitising bath. An average bath of 4 to5 per cent 
of bichromate will give a range about the same as the majority of th 
P.O.P.’s, but for such a gradation a negative of a considerable rang 
of opacities is needed to bring out the full value of the rich dey 
shadows which are characteristic of the process. If, however, th 
tissue is sensitised on a bath more diluted, the range of me 
shortened and rendered much steeper, and the negative may be cor 
respondingly thinner. On the other hand, tissue to suit a negati 
of extreme contrast may be prepared by sensitising on a hath o 
greater strength up to about 8 per cent. Beyond that strength 
trouble arises owing to crystallisation of the bichromate in the film, 
and even at 8 per cent. I have noticed signs of it. : 


The Sensitising Bath and Gradation. i 
The gradations I have obtained are :-— 


8 per cent. bath ... 1 to 64 
4 per cent. bath ... 1 to 32 
1 per cent. bath ... 1 to 16 
% per cent. bath LStomns) 


But these show carbon at its worst, as they refer to tissue twelve 
hours after sensitising. 

I regret that I have been prevented from finishing my experi 
ments with this process, but it is known that its range 0 
gradation increases with keeping, and it is usually supposed to be q 
its best about four days old, when it probably is about equal to - 


The Effect of Heeping. 
Since writing the above I have made further experiments, and 
find that after keeping the sensitised tissue five days, the scale 
increases approximately as follows :— 


8 per cent. bath ... 1 to 96 
4 per cent. bath 1 to 48 
1 per cent. bath 1 to 24 
% per cent. bath ... 1 to 12 
And after ten days :— 
8 per cent. bath 1 to 128 | 
4 per cent bath.. 1 to 64 ; 
1 per cent. bath 1 to 32 
% per cent. bath 1to 16 


The tissue was kept in an air-tight tin, and the temperature did 
not exceed 45 deg. during the period of keeping. . 
In warmer weather it would probably “ripen ” more rapidly. Ibis 
important, therefore, in controlling results with carbon, to pay 
attention to the age of the tissue as well as the strength of the bath) 
Witi1am Goopwiy. 
[The conclusion of this paper is to follow.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
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THE BARNET COMPETITION. 


£500 in prizes and 10,000 entries.—Those are the two outstanding ; Harrop P. Wight, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Charles J. Reade, Wolver- 
; ies 3 5 hampton; James Dunlop, Motherwell, N.B.; Albert E. Burn tt, Red- 

facts of the great enterprise which Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., femal George T. Nichole: Petecceh die Te 5 
completed last week. That such an assemblage of photographic work Class 7.—First prize (£10), E.O. Hoppé, London; second prize- 
Sah ears (£5), Miss Maud Shilling, London cance (£3), Miss Wintt ds 

broug: o » fy mee a 25), La . . 7 : me 

shill be [onenyetbt poe: in all parts of the world under the Fink, London; fourth prize (£1), John Dunlop, Motherwell, N.B. 
gis of one firm of manufacturers is evidence not only of the popularity Half-guinea prizes.—H. Briscoe Harrison, Birmingham; Owen G. 
of its products, but also of the solid arity of photography as a pastime | Williams, Liverpool; Mrs. Stratton, Hertford; James F. Ryan, 
ciate - 4 : Fermoy; William Ferguson, Auchterarder, N.B.; Miss © Helen 

for the moillion: Messrs. Elliott spread their nets for the amateur and Pol ee (Gieergat S. H. Pry, eowaGne Sam Swinden, eee Wm 
the collection of pictures, which a representative of Tan Brirtsn | Thorburn, Glasgow; Edgar Ri Bull, London; Ompnd Orkney ; 

: W. Deeley, Enfield; Miss A. Shi London, ; 

TRNAL oF P: Say : ai Byam ae, eee, - Deeley, Enfield; Miss A. Shipway, London. i 
= AL OF HOHLERRAPERE inspected at Barnet, includes the work of Class 8.—First prize (£10), H. C. Leat, Bristol; second prize (£5), 
a notable proportion of the best-known people. That fact should W. A. Casson, London ; third prize (£3), H. A. Briscoe Harrison, 
particularly gratify the promoters of the competition, inasmuch as | Edgbaston; fourth prize (£1), Leonard Marshall, Italy. Half-guinea 
2 ea 3 om ay : ee ate aa 

the sensitive materials employed by the prize-winners represent | 2u4°* Veo Dict Batssig 18s SL elon, yore, pane Daa ae 
: < 2B Richards, Penrith ; Miss Elsie Ross, Cheshire; E. 0. Hoppé, London ; 

almost every photographic process and method. The preference for | James Omond, Orkney; Lucy Ross, Tain, N.B.; Edgar R. Bull, 
Barnet products among a number of skilled and discriminating renee A games H. Saunders, Leeds; Sam Swinden, Leeds; Wm. 
: : : : eeley, Enfield. 
photographers is not confined to one only of the many different plates Case 9.—First: prize (£5), James Shaw, Manchester; second prize 
and papers of which Messrs. Elliot are the makers, The following is co) Edgar R. Bull, pee on; third prize (£2), Paul Bates Alger ; 
sonal Ths Aes e Bly Sees in tet 5, ‘i fourth prize (£1), John W. Ellis, M.B., Liverpool. Half-guinea: 
pe award list issued by ite judges, Messrs. T. Bedding, A. C. prizes.—Harry Holt, Wes Kirby ; G. Kimber, Southampton; A. W. 
Brookes, and A. Horsley Hinton :— Searley, Devon; John B. Anderson, Belfast; Frank W. Gregg, 
Class 1.—First prize (£10), Herbert Bairstow, Halifax; second Brixton; W. L. FB. Wastell, South Woodford: Bo Wis . Cooper, 
prize (£5), W. A. I. Hensler, South lgalianey;s third prize (£3), i 1, Preston ; Thomas H. Greenall, Chor O75 C. Wade, Carnoustie ; Alex, 
Vignoles, Streatley, Berks; fourth prize (£1), John Hummel, Wands- Marshall, Weston-super-N lave; C. W. Appleyard, Sale; J. Dencer 
worth Common. Half-guinea prize-winners.—Harry S. ‘Parsons, Wahtttles;: Birmingham; Fred Ashwell, Morley; Amy Heimann, 
Harlesden; H. Everard Winter, Harlesden; Wonter Cool, Rotter- Berlin ; eS Jackson, Leeds. 
dam; W. G. Hill, Eaglescliffe, R.s O.; A. M. Walters, Tewkesbury ; Chess 0.—F ist prize (£10), Harry §. Parsons, London ; second 
Robert. Marshall, Grangemouth; J. Johnson, Kettering; Ernesto | Ptze (25), 8. E. Neame, Clifton ; Gate REZ 2) Joan Smivh 
Moreschi. Italy; Frank Gregg, Brixton; J. Ludlam, Leicester ; Liverpoo 3 fourth prize (£1) H. Blake, London. Half-guinea 
Charles Breach, Eastbourne; Charles J. Reade, Wolverhampton; | PY4 -—Charles E. Wanless, Scz borough ; E. Seymour, Watford ; 
William Allan, Beith, N.B.; C. G. Jones Manor Park, E.: Frank | Charles H. Cooke, Islington; Fred G. Price, Crumlin; Charles J. 
BH. Huson, Streatham. i Tate peceg? eade, Wolverhampton ; i. C. Leat, Bristol; Leonard Marshall, 
Class 2.—First prize (£10), J. C.  Varty-Smith, Cumberland ; ie Cea) TRON ee ee 
second prize (£5), Oscar Hardee, Chislehu third prize (£3), W. gi Ya eee “C : < ie ; 


: ‘ ut ames Shaw, Manchester; J. C. Varty-Smit: Penrith ; ber: 
Pry, Manchester; fourth prize (£1), W. A. I. Hensler, South oes nay tne dk Ney pe ne eco eee 
Hackney. Half-guinea prize-winners.—T. W. Simonson, Sheffield; 


Marshall, Grangemouth. ee 
Miss A. B. Warburg, 8, Porchester Terrace, W.; Thomas L. Winnett, Class t-test prize (210), Mos. 7A, eel, Utes anu: 
Gravesend; Rev. H. H. Lowe, Kensington, W.; A. H. Blake, 


second prize (£5), Stuart Elwin Neame, Clifton; third prize (£3), 
g o a 2 George T. Nichols, Peterborough; four iz J. Whitema 
Charing Cross Road; E. Hall, W hitby; Dr. Ernest G. Boon, Italy; fees u ree Peterborough; fourth prize (21), J. Whiteman, 
Auguste Mineuet, France: Charles E. Wanless, Scarborough; David Tuer donitél g Mr 


-guinea, pr -W. A. Casson, London; Kate Smith, 
a.’ W. Gir Z Sut Joldfield; B. J. Mite 
Charles Breach, Eastbourne; Charles J. Reade, Wolverhampton ; a indiestone, Sutton Coldfield; B. J. Mitchell, 
Louis C. Logan, Woking; B. Wiehr, Dresden; James Patrick, Edin. 


Frome; Harry W. Witcombe, Maidstone; John Hummel, Wands- 
burgh; Ell Isey, Eastbourne. W. J. Hart, Shettleston; William Brotherton, Barrow-in-Furness; 


I worth; Camille Vernet, France; W. Foster Brigham, Scarborough ; 


Class | First prize (£ 0), Charles Kirk, Glasgow ; second prize W. L. F. Wastell, South Woodford; Fred G. Price, Crumlin; A. G. 
£5), Miss Kate Smith, Watford; third prize (£3), Herbert Bairstow, Thistleton, Newton Heath; R. Tepe, Holland; §S. G. Kimber, 
Halifax ; fourth prize (£1), Mrs. M. Preston Durn, Wotton-under- Southampton. : 

Hdge. Half-guinea prizes.—E. Nogel, Sydney; R. B. Spanswick, Class 12.—First prize (£10), Mrs. G. A. Barton, Birmingham ; 


St. Albans; W. Kilbey, London; R. Organ, Swansea; W. T. Brass, | second prize (£5), Mrs. Turnbull, Hawick; third prize (£3), H. 
lear ‘Taunton ; F. C. Cobb, Margate; A. G. Pike, London ; R. | Sutcliffe, Eccles; fourth prize (£1), E. Seymour, Watford. Half- 
Pepe, Hol and; W. A. I. Hensler, London; A. W. Sargent, Cardiff ; guinea _prizes.—G. A. Fowkes, Duffield; Alf. E. Allen, Saxmund- 
+. H. Stanford, Boscombe ; Philip A. Wickerson, London; Mrs. D. ham; E. Till, Dukinfield; Rev. G. Hugo Heynes, Nottingham; H. 
Mahony, County Dublin; Frank Herbert Biddle, Birmingham; Aylward Game, London; Thomas J. Croft, ‘ Bristol ; A. Shelley, 
J. W. Barnes, Sheftield. Longton ; Owen G. Williams, Liverpool; F. C. Pritchard, Hereford ; 
Class 4.—First prize (£20), J. C. Richards, Birmingham; second | Robert S. Briggs, Darlington; Alfred Hyder, London; V. G. P. 
ize (£10), Oscar Hardee, Chislehurst; third prize (£5), David | Hend riks, Rotterdam; Oliver G. Pike, Wmchmore . Wl; Albert BE. 
Murray, Wolverhampton. £1 prizes.—W. A. Cadby, Kent; Miss Burnett, Redland; Sam Swinden, Leeds. 


\. M. Walters, Tew kesbury; Herbert Bairstow, Halifax; Stuart Class 13.—First prize (£10), Miss Hilda Stevenson, irkenhead ; 
1. Neame, Bristol; E. B. Vignoles, Berks; E. H. Blake, London; | second prize (£5), Mrs. G. A. Barton, Birmingham; third vrize (£3), 
fits. G. A. Barton, Birmingham. Dan Dunlop, Motherwell; fourth prize (£1), Fred Graves, Kenil- 


Class 5.—First prize (£10), Charles A. Slatter, Luton; second | worth. Half-cuinea prizes.—A. J.) Lindford, South Tottenham; 
rize (£5), Dan Dunlop, Motherwell; third prize (£3), E. Seymour, W. G. Hill, Eaglescliffe, R.S.0.; A. G. Thistleton, Newton Heath ; 
Vatford; fourth prize (£1), C. J. King, Scilly. Half-guinea prizes. | Mrs. E. D. Girdlestone, Sutton Coldfield; Francisco Toda y Nunode 
-Miss D. Dillon, Folkestone; H. A. Briscoe’ Harrison, Edgbaston; | la Rosa, Madrid; Amy Heimann, Berlin; §. Elwin Neame, Clifton ; 
homas H. Jenkinson, Hadley; A. EH. Burgess, Addlestone; Harry | A. E. Burnett, Bristol; Charles Upton Cooke, Islington, N. ; Harrop 
ross, St. Leonards-on-Sea; George T. Nichols, Peterborough ; P. Wright, Gosforth; Mrs. Yates Bainbrigge, Newbury; G. M..T. 
Villiam Stubbs, Blyth Bridge; George R. Henderson, Hebburn-on- Smyth, Tenby; Herbert Aylward Game, Bayswater; T. Moyser,. 
yne; Alf. J. Loughton, Southwell; Charles Upton Cooke, Isling- | Streatham, S.W.; Thomas Norman Jenkinson, Hadley. 


mm, N.; 8. G. Kimber, Southampton; Arthur Smith, Nelson; A. W. Class 14.—WFirst prize (£10), J. Cruwys Richards, Bournville ; 
Coper, Preston; James Dunlop, Motherwell, N.B.; Albert England, | second prize (£5), Henry Light, Birmingham; third prize (£3), 
arnet. A. H. Blake, London; fourth prize (£1), Walter Briges, Hexham- 


Class 6.—First prize (£10), H. H. Luther, Huddersfield; second on-Tyne. Half-guinea prizes.—Thomas_ R. Somerford, London; 
rize (£5), A. G. Thistleton, Newton Heath; third prize (£3), J. H. | Thomas Humphries, Portsmouth; W. Foster Brigham, Scarborough ; 
Sborne, Brighton; fourth prize (£1), David Murray, Wolverhamp- | John Hummel, London; M. Montgomery, New Brighton; <A. 
n. Half-guinea prizes.—Arthur Black, Nottingham; W. G. Hill, | Nicholson, Roundhay; S. G. Kimber, Southampton; C. C. Lyon, 
aglescliffe, R.S.O.; W. R. Lathbury, Bristol; Frank W. Gregg, | Burnham; E. Seymour, Watford ; Hinchcliffe Smith, Halifax; W. J. 
rixton; John W. Harrison, Middlewich; W. H. Reed, Headingley ; Southall, Barrow-in-Furness; H. J. Bain, Hither Green; Mrs. 
homas R. Somerford, Brixton, S.W.; Carslake Winter Wood, G. A. Barton, Birmingham; Thomas I. Winnett, Gravesend ; 
aignton; T. H. Cliffe, Hertford; A. J. Linford, South Tottenham; William Stubbs, Blythe Bridge. 
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Class 15.—First prize (£5), J. Ayton Symington, Kew; second 


prize (£3), W. Baldwin, Tonbridge ; third prize (£2), J. Blount 


Hopkins, Cardiff ; fourth prize (£1), Robert Marshall, Grangemouth. 
Half-guinea_prizes—A. W. Sargent, Cardiff; Walter Briggs, 
Hexham-on-Tyne; Oliver G. Pike, Winchmore Hill; J. T. Field, 
Blackheath, S.E.; J. C. Richards, Bournville; J. ©. Samuels, 
Cheshire; E. Seymour, Watford; Edgar R. Bull, Forest Hill, S.E. ; 
Thomas Sanderson, Clusburn; J. S. Lamb, Campden Hill; Fred 
Whitaker, Nelson; Sam Swinden, Leeds; A, W. Cooper, Preston ; 
William Harold Wane, Lytham; E. C. Winney, Leytonstone. 


Class 16.—First prize (£10), Miss A. M. Walters, Tewkesbury ; 
second prize (£5), W. D. Williams, Hampton Wick; third prize 
(£3), E. B. Vignoles, Streatley ; fourth prize (£1), William Claydon, 
Plymouth. Hall- guinea prizes.—Walter B. Woodland, Leicester ; 
Thomas H. Greenall, Chorley ; . Pulford, Scarborough ; Do Wee 
Holmes, Barrowford ; Charles Kirk, Glasgow ; J. Blount Hopkins, 


= 


‘Cardiff; Gib. Graham, Girvan; W. we Ib Hensler, South Hackney ; 


R. H. Tomkinson, Liverpool; Mrs. Manson, Bury St. Edmunds; 
Clarence M. Stead, Chapelallerton; William Rawlings, Hackney ; 
John Smith, Hastings; E. J. Jarvis, Plymouth; Harold Moore, 
Sidcup. 


Class 17.—First prize (£10), H. T. Parsons, Harlesden; second 
prize (£5), D. Richmond, Paisley; third prize, £3), William A. 
Clark, Birmingham ; fourth prize (£1), W. Northwood, Stour- 
bridge. Half. -guinea prizes.—J. Cruwys Richards, Bournville; 
David Murray, Wolverhampton; Charles Kirk, Glasgow; Henry 
Robinson, Colne; George H. Halliday, Belfast; A. Stanley Brookes, 
Clifton; W. G. Hill, Eaglescliffe, R.S.O.; Arthur Black, Notting- 
ham; J. Ayton Symington, London; N. Bradwell, Sunderland; 
Mrs. G. A. Barton, Birmingham; H. P. Harwood, Rugby; Amy 
Heimann, Berlin; Brund Wieh hr, Berlin; Lewis Lloyd, Birmingham. 


Class 18.—First prize (£5), Eric N. Exell, Stretford; sesond prize 
(£3), Eric Collinson, Ipswich; third prize (£2), T. H. Collins, 
Kidderminster. Half-guinea prizes.—B. H. Dawson, Cambridge; 
E. R. Widdows, Plumstead; J. Peat Millar, Junr., Beith ; Master 
Frank Lovell, Bristol; G. H. Berry, London ; James Frank Gunn, 
Northampton ; George Henry Elsey, Nottingham; Laurence Parkin, 
Shipley ; Harry Foster, New Brighton; Gordon Phillips, Prestwich ; 
Dudley Tah, Hi, Temple, Brentwood ; Thomas G. Peters, Birkenhead ; 
Thomas Harold Reade, Earl’s Court, S.W.; Fred Green, Sunder. 
land; Constance Cook, Warrington. 


Class 19.—First prize (£10), W. Renton, Rhodesia; second prize 
(£5), Gerald Edgar Jones, Auckland, N.Z.; third prize (£3), H. 
Kinamond, Melbourne. Half-guinea prizes.—H. Amon, Cape Town; 
E. S. Pegler, Palmerston, N.Z.; Lancelot Ussher, Cape Colony; F. 
Styant-Browne, Launceston; Ed. J. Steer, Cape Town; Robert 
Lewis Parker, Launceston; Ada Black, Timaru, N.Z.; A. Hardy, 
Timaru, N.Z.; George H. Mitchell, Melbourne; Matthew Kiernan, 
Victoria; Claude Phelps, Trinidad; Sam. G. Frith, Auckland, N.Z.; 


‘C. J. Ellerbeck, Auckland, N.Z.; R. Hamilton, Singapore; Herbert 


P. Dickins, Victoria. 


i 


Printing, etc., for amateurs is now a large department of Messrs. 
Sanders and Crowhurst’s Hove house, which has just issued a neat 


list of prices. It is sent free from 55, Western Road, Hove. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Photographic Survey and Record 


‘of Surrey, which was held on Saturday last, Viscount Middleton 


highly praised the work done during the year, the number of prints 
having been doubled, and now totalling close on 1,300, but pointed 
out that there was still much to be done, and the experiences of 
similar societies showed that, with increased research, objects were 
brought to light the existence of which had been unsuspected. As 
regards the antiquities of the county, no one knew how many more 
remains of prehistoric man might be found within its limits. The 
flora and fauna of Surrey seem to have received insufficient attention, 


and much might be accomplished there by perseverance. Some fine 


old trees had passed, of which there was no pictorial record. The 
same held good as regarded churches and other buildings. Surrey 
had suffered terribly.at the hands of the unsympathetic “ restorer.” 
Although they were not so rich in architecture as other districts, 
they could fairly hold their own, and there were scattered over the 
weald beautiful farmhouses, manors, and cottages well worth pre- 


serving. The speculative builder and fire were the chief dangers to 


which these were exposed, and he was inclined to think that the 
former was the worse evil. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes, 


THE EXHIBITION OF PROCESS - ENGRAVING a 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Aurnoven this exhibition has at last opened its doors, one must 
admit, from even a cursory glance, that the opportunity to see 
so fine a collection was well worth waiting for. Here we haye 
an exhibition of the growth and extent of the application of photo. | 
graphy to illustration, of which those actually engaged in making 
filles mentfloins are probably not aware, and of which those out | 
side the crafts do not dream. . 

We have work not only from England and from all over the 
world, from Sweden and Japan, from the United States and 
India, no less than sixteen separate countries being represented, 
besides a historic section which shows the growth of process 
from the earliest examples, including a proof from the celebrated 
engraving by Niépce, “The Cardinal d’Amboise,” referred to in 
the historical notes in the Brrrisu Journat last week. 

The exhibition consists of every kind of process reproduction, 
exclusive of the commonest of all, viz., monochrome half-tone, | 
There is photogravure by every known variety of method—_ 
collotype, two-, three-, and four-colour half-tone, photolitho- 
graphy, in monochrome and in colours from stone and from the 
metals zine and aluminium, collotype and half-tone m com 
bination with lithography, gigantography—in short, almost every 
conceivable process, and most of it in colour. It is, therefore, 
possible not only to compare the standing of this country with 
other countries, but to see from the historical section how far 
possibility is ahead of what it was a few years ago. We must 
leave a more detailed description of some of the exhibits until 
next week, meantime advising our readers on no account to miss | 
geing to see the collection which is in the Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and, when there, not to omit to 
buy a catalosue, because the introduction is written by Major- 
General Waterhouse, and contains the most succinct account 
of the history and details of process-engraving that it has ever 
been our pleasure to read. 


Dry Enamel. 
Photo-engravers in this country should have reason to peruse with 
“The Illustrator,” in which 
is advanced a formula for the dry enamel process as one that has been 
exploited throughout Europe. ‘There is no question of the genuine- 
ness of the formula,” says the writer, who gives it as follows :— 


interest an article in our contemporary, 


No. 1: 

oa 1 

Water . .. 8 ounces. . 

White rock candy .... 1 ounce. | 
WW stb cases vetinssttyd suse vaterses eas 4 ounces. 
Citrate of iron. and ammonia 50 grains. 


Dissolve this and then add: 


Chromic acid 35 grains. 


Liquor ammonia 4 ounce. 
Water 4 ounces. 

Bichromate 4 ounce. | 
Albumen 4 ounces. | 


Great care must be used in compounding this solution, and tbe 
formula must be followed in the order given. First grind the rock 
candy in a mortar and then dissolve it in the water, after which pre 
pare No. 2, adding the liquid ammonia to prevent possible coagulation 
of the albumen when final mixture is made. 

Beat up the albumen for No. 3, dissolve the bichromate in the watet 
and add it, and then add No. 1 to No. 3, and then No. 2 to both vely 
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slowly and with constant stirring. Filter and the solution is ready 
for use. 
The copper plate is coated as in the glue enamel process, and the 
printing by electric light will require from three to eight minutes, 
and by sunlight from two to four minutes. This time is for line work. 
Half-tone negatives require a little longer time. 

Development must take place in a special room where moisture can 
be controlled. 
season it may require a little moisture. Experience will teach a printer 


Generally this room must be dry, but in the hot 


just how much is necessary. The developer is common washing soda 
{carbonate of soda), which must be ground to a fine powder and dried 
in the sun until it is pure white. Rub this soda with a tuft of cotton 
lightly over the print, being careful not to breathe on the surface. 
Experience, again, must tell you how far to carry the development, 
but when right it will have a yellowish appearance and be ready ta 
“burn in,” which should continue until the print is a light brown. 
Then plunge the print into a tub of clean water, where it will clear up 
and be ready to etch. If it does not come off all over it may be 
cleaned up with a little salt and a bit of cotton. 


We have reason to think that the formula given aboye as having been 
If the 
iron citrate and chromic acid were omitted it would be nearer the 


offered to photo-engravers round Europe is badly “twisted.” 


mark. There is, indeed, no particular secret in such sensitising pre- 
But the 
instructions given for making the developing powder—baking crystal- 


scriptions, and one is pretty nearly as good as another. 


lised carbonate of soda in the sun—are certainly not those which 
would be offered as a means for obtaining a powder of definite compo- 
sition. 


Ii the dry or anhydrous carbonate is desired as a developer— 
and we believe it is an excellent one—it can be bought ready for use. 
If it is to be made, drying the crystallised salt in the sun is not 
enough. It must be heated to a little short of redness. 
suitable raw material for the preparation of anhydrous carbonate is 


The most 
sodium bicarbonate, which easily loses water and carbon dioxide, on 
being heated in a porcelain dish, and leaves 
carbonate. 


ehind pure dry sodium 


A French Manual of Photo-Engraving. 
In “La Photograyure Pour Tous,” by G. Braux (Gauthier Villars, 
Paris, 1 fr. 50.), 
@ screen negative on wet collodion—he ignores dry plates—and the 


the author very tersely describes the making of 
printing of the same by the bitumen and enamel processes. There is 
also a chapter on photo-zinco in line. The instruction is somewhat 
meagre, but better than we anticipated after reading in the pub- 
lisher’s circular that photo-engraving was plain sailing to the wet 
collodion worker, and that the only obstacle in his course was the 
proper adjustment of the screen at the right distance from the plate. 

Dry Plates v. Wet Plates, 


In the current number of the “Zeitschrift fiir Reproductions- 


Dr. Aarlaud points out that photo-mechanical gelatine 


” 


technik, 
plates have been in use a long time in-England and America, but 
the German process worker has adhered to the use of wet collodion, 
Experimenting with some gelatine plates which have lately been put 
on the German market, the author finds them very suitable, and 
giving results quite equal to collodion, and without the necessity of 
intensification. The particular formule recommended by Dr. 
Aarland are as follows :— 


Pyro Developer. 


HEPA iaWoh | teseenaiseqndeerepeccusensresseacconnbed 20 g 
Potassium metabisulphite ......... 10 g. 
Waters “‘rissecesess totter sae erator 1,000 ces 

Wy Ssloyslietial (CRM gOMENKE oc gecooccennncnsc 100 g. 
Sodium stil pie geesterse eae ee 150 g 
Potassium bromide sce. 2g. 
SNES Sop ascareouovosan cone apbanencen 66 1,000 cs 


For use, mix in equal parts. After fixation the negatives should be 
washed for a short time, and then immersed for a minute in the well- 
known citric acid, alum, and ferrous sulphate clearing bath. 


Hydroquinone Developer. 


1. Hydroquinone 9¢g 
Potassium metabisulphite 9 ¢g. 
Potassium rOmid omueeseeen ee eee 2g. 
Wiatter’ — 12) (Tee eles Rae a ea 1,000 ces 

2. Caustic Petash 18 g. 
Water 1,000 ces. 


For use, mix in equal parts. 


Removing Ink from Plates. 

Among the methods of removing varnish or ink from plates, the 
following is recommended by Mr. Joseph R. Ford, of the Photo and 
Process Department of the American Bank Note Co., New York, in 
a letter to ‘* Process Work” :—* TI will say that I have also experienced 
the same difficulty in that line, and, having tried a great many things, 
I cheerfully offer you my method. Take a piece of blotting paper 
a little larger than the plate, lay it on a flat surface and pour on 
a little chloroform. Then lay the plate face down for a few minutes, 
when the chloroform will frill up the surface of the ink, so that it 
is then easy to move with turps or methylated spirit.” 


Exhibitions. 


Seen Caer 
BRENTFORD. 
Tur seyenth annual exhibition of the Brentford Photographic Society 
was opened on Tuesday last by the Rev. T. Eland, M.A., ¥F.R.G.S, 
in the Lecture Hall, Brentford Public Library. This is the first 
year that this flourishing Middlesex society has been able to secure 
the room, and although not quite so large as the Baths, in which 
the exhibitions have been heretofore held, an admirably lit and very 
compact exhibition is possible in the new cuarters. 
are displayed on tastefully arranged screens around the room, and 


The pictures 


the show of pictures contains some work of a high order. 

A great proportion of the works on view have been forwarded 
direct from the South London exhibition, and at the conclusion of 
the present show will be sent on to the Cripplegate exhibition. The 
awards of the judges, Messrs. J. C. 8. Mummery, Reginald Craigie, 


and Thomas Bedding, appear to give complete satisfaction, and it 1s 


interesting to note that although the exhibition contains most of the 
pictures winning awards at the South London exhibition, not one of 
these productions receive so much as a “commended” from the 
In the Open Classes a new class has been intro- 


Brentford judges. 
duced—* Any Subject; pictures not previously exhibited”—and a 
surprising amount of first-class, work is entered. The silver-gilt 
plaque goes to H. O, Bannister for “ Finishing Touches,” depicting a 
sculptor at work on a, life-size statue. This is not only a per- 
fect piece of good technical photography, clean and straightforward, 
but intelligent use of a knowledge of composition, and what is 
required to make a picture, is shown. “The Edge of the Common,” 
y Bertram C. Wickison, is awarded the silver plaque in this class. 
This is an upright picture, pleasing in every particular, and much 


more pleasingly lit than this worker’s “‘ Vesper Hour.” Some striking 


portrait work is also shown in this class by Peter A. Terras, while 
« A Nocturne in Green” and “ Hamo Thornvcroft,” by R. R. Enfield, 
are admirable efforts in auto-pastel, but obviously inspired by 
Steichen’s “Moonrise” and “ Rodin,” shown at the last Salon. J. 


Mielder Haden has some excellent pictures on view, and shows a 


keen appreciation of mist effects, but without approaching in any . 
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way “fuzzyism.” A. and F. Read’s work in this class is also out- 
standing. 

The awards in the other classes of the exhibition are as follows :— 

Class B: Silver plaque, “The Morning Mist,” Albert E. Bowers ; 
bronze plaque, “Shadows,” Arthur Marshall; commended, “The 
Vesper Hour,’ Bertram OC, Wickison, and “October, 8.30 a.m.,” 
H. C. Leat. 

Class C—Lantern Slides: Silver plaque, “Flower and Fruit 
Studies,’ FE, Seymour; silver plaque, “Four Slides, Various,” Rev. 
H. W. Dick; commended, “Bird Studies,” William Farren, and 
“ Assorted,” H. Wormleighton. 

Class D (Members): Silver Plaque, “A Sussex Lane,” H. Gordon 
Stollard; commended, “In Brittany,” H. Gordon Stollard. 

Class E: Silver plaque, “In Old Madrid,” Hilton Grundy; com- 
mended, “The Shepherd,“ Miss M. A. Newlands. 

Class G: Bronze plaque, “Silver Birches,” William Squire. 

Class H—Lantern Slides (Members) : Bronze plaque, Miss M. A, 
Newlands ; commended, Hilton Grundy and A. and F. Read. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Tae fourth annual exhibition of the Wolverhampton Photographic 
Society was opened by the Mayor of Wolverhampton on Thursday 
last at the Old School of Art Gallery, Darlington Street. The ex- 
hibition is a decided advance on previous shows, and speaks well 
for the energy of the exhibition secretary, Mr. D. Murray, and the 
general secretary, Mr. A. Haton Painter. 
supported by numerous well-known and examples of 
‘different photographic printing processes by the president, Mr. 
James Gale, formed a considerable entry. 

The judges, Messrs. A. J. Leeson and A. E. VY. Lilley (of the 
Municipal School of Art) made the following awards:—Class I— 
Medals: “Early Spring in a Birchwood,” ©. J. Reade; “An Old 
Mill,” F. R. Turton; “Tho’ days return and you are gone, I still 
remain alone,” D. Murray; Hon. Mention: “Bridgnorth,” E. V. 
Jones; “The Moated Grange,” F. R. Turton; “The Last Rays,” 
C. J. Reade. Class II.—Medal: “ Arch and Columns,” E. V. Jones; 
Hon Mention: “Sheep and Shelter,” E. V. Jones; ‘“ View on the 
Worf,” E. V. Jones. 


The loan section was well 
workers, 


G.E.R. MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


TH members of the Photographic Section in connection with the 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute held their twelfth annual exhibition on 
the 7th and 8th inst. The judges—Messrs. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., 
A. Mackie, and J. Holden—made the following awards :— 

OprN CLASSES. 

Class H (Any Subject): Silver medal, “The Vesper Hour,” B. O. 
Wickison; bronze medals, “The Brewer's Tap,” W. Selfe, and 
“Tugging Home,” W. Clayden. Class I (Lantern Slides): Silver 
medal, set by Rev. H. W. Dick; bronze medal, set by G. A. Booth; 
commended, set by W. L. F. Wastell. 
Bronze medal, set by H. Wormleighton. 

Mempers’ CLAssEs. 

Class A (Landscape): Silver medal, “A Winter Sunset,” S. 8. 
Jenkinson; bronze medal, “ Winter Sunshine,” F. L. Warner; com- 
mended, “A Norfolk Lane” and “ Among the Pines,” A. Woolford, 
and “The Guardian,” A, Cracknell. Class B (Architecture, etc.) : 
Silver medal, “In Blythburgh Church,” L. C. F. Robson; bronze 
medal, “The Baptistry,” A. Woolford; commended, “In Ely Cathe 
dral,” §. S. Jenkinson. Class C (River Scenery, etc.): Silver medal, 
“Harbouring,” P. J. Perry; bronze medal, also special prize for most 
original print by a member, “Under a Medway Bridge,” F. L. 
Warner; commended, “The Fury of the Waters,’ H. D. Banks, and 
“Time and Tide,” A. Cracknell. Class D (Engineering and Mechani- 


Class J (Stereoscopic) : 


cal Subjects): Silver medal, “Loco. Smithy,” C. H. Dav: bronze 
medal, “Dynamo, Mechanics’ Institute,” F. Bason; commended, 
“Climbing the Bank,” J. W. Steward. Class E (Miscellaneous) ; 
Silver medal, “A Butterfly,” W. Salter; bronze medal, “ Portrait,” 
L. C. F. Robson; commended, “ Portrait,’ F. L. Warner, and 
“Daffodils,” S.S. Jenkinson, Class F (Lantern Slides): Silver medal,. 
set by A. Woolford; bronze medal, set by H. Restieaux ; commended, 
set by J. K. Ayling. Class G (Beginners): Awards withheld, 


CAMERA CLUB. 
An exhibition of the works of Mr. Alexander Keighley has. 
been opened at the Camera Club, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
and the undoubtedly high position held by this exponent of 
photographic art should secure a large attendance of visitors. Most 
of Mr. Keighley’s well-known pictures are on view, and some new 
ones. Mariy of these have already been seen at the Photographic 
Salon, but will easily bear a second inspection. The beautiful com- 
position entitled “Peace” may be regarded as one of the master- 
pieces of the collection, but there are many others equally as striking, 
The exhibition will remain open for some time, and the general’ 


public will be admitted on presentation of visiting card at any time, 
while Tuesdays and Fridays, from two to five, have been set aside 
specially for ladies, 


——_—_—_ > +—___ 


Patent Dews. 


aa es 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between February 
a7 and March 4:— 
Printing Apparatvs.—No. 4,150. “Improvements in photographic 
printing apparatus.” Hervey Heman McIntire, 3, Upper Vernon 
Street, London. 
Conovur PHorocRapHy.—No, 4,290. 


photography. ” 


“Improvements in three-colour 
Tranter Butler, 24, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Fuasu Lamups.—No. 4,326. “Improvement in photographic flash 
amps.” Marwood Short, 9, Tempest Hey, Liverpool. 
Drvetorixne Disu.—No. 4,421. 


Edwin 


“An improved developing dish to 
rotect sensitive (to light) surfaces during photographic develop- 
ment.” Frederick William Pilditch, 217, Albert Road, Aston 


Manor. 

CryemarocrapHs.—No,. 4,423. “Improvements relating to cinemato- 
graphs, cameras, and the like.” Harry Hamilton Moon, 18, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Magazine Cameras, Ero —No, 4,432. “Improvements in cameras, 
magazines, plate sheaths, and focussing devices.” Henry Major, 
24, Carholme Road, Forest Hill, Kent. 

Cammras.—No. 4,515. “Improvements in photographic cameras.” 
The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and George 
Arthur Pickard, 6, Bank Street, Manchester. 

Fruxpers.—No. 4,555. “Improvements in photographic finders.” 
William Henry Tomkinson, 6, Lor 


Street, Liverpool. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Foot Pranr Cammra.—No, 25,379, 1904. “The invention is 4 
camera consisting of a focal plane shutter and a roll-holder. The 
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specification does not admit of useful abridgment.” J. 8. Wright, 
Duxbury, Plymouth, Mass., U.S.A. 

Hanp Camura.—No. 27,867, 1904. “ Protection is claimed for a special 
construction of folding camera comprising in its construction a 
drop front and extension for long and short focus lenses.” J. §, 
Wright, Duxbury, Plymouth, Mass., U.S.A. 

Printinc Paper.—No. 25,897, 1904. “The chief claim is for a mix- 
ture of agar-agar and starch as the vehicle for sensitive silver salts, 
The mixture is prepared by dissolving in 4 oz. of water, by 
heat or boiling, about 100 grains of starch, and mixing with this 
solution, a solution of agar-agar obtained by boiling 18 grains 
of the agar-agar in 25 ounces of water. A little sugar, mannite, 

glycerine or analogous sugar-like substance may be added to the 

above mixture when a rather soft coating is desired. About 30 

grains of the sugar-like substance to the above quantity is a 

desirable amount. This preparation, in its non-sensitised state 

may then be used to coat the paper or other material which is 
subsequently sensitised. The coating mixture for a self-toning 
paper contains: Starch, 14 drachms, dissolved in 34 ozs, of water; 

sugar, 30 grains; citric acid, 35 grains; ammonium chloride, 8 

grains, and Rochelle salt, 30 grains. To this mixture, after 

cooling, is added 72 grains of silver nitrate dissolved in 1 oz. 

of water, 80 minims of gold chloride solution (of strength 1 grain 

per drachm) with 5 drachms ef water. Agar-agar, 13 grains, 

is finally dissolved in 2} ounces of water, is then stirred, and the 

paper coated in the usual way. For an ordinary print-out emul- 
sion the above preparation, minus the gold chloride, is employed.” 
J. H. P. Gillard, 2, Beaufort Villas, Sandycombe, Kew Gardens, 
and H. H. Molyneux, Rathleigh Gate, West End Lane, West 
Hampstead. 

TRANSLUCENT Prints.—No, 6,018, 1904. The chief claim is for a 
paper support, somewhat more transparent than ordinary printing 
paper, and less transparent than waxed paper. This material 

is for sensitising on both sides for the production of a photograph, 

giving a plastic effect as set forth in patent No. 11,219. 1903. 

Parchment-paper, as it is called in the trade, is coated 

on both photographic The 


subsequent procedure is similar to that followed in ordinary photo- 


surfaces with a emulsion. 


graphic work. The duplex material is not only suitable for 
producing positive photographs, but, also for producing negatives ; 
‘the duplex coating giving depth and roundness, resulting from the 
slight diffusive power of the medium and the separation of the 
two coatings. The exposure, moreover, is shortened and halation 
is absolutely eliminated. In practice, a rather thin printing 
paper is chosen. This paper is passed through a hot solution of 
gelatine in ten times its weight of water is allowed to dry, 
and dipped in a mixture of formaline with 20 times its volume 
of water and once more hung up te dry. It is then rolled, and 
both sides coated with an ordinary sensitive emulsion.” O. 
Fulton, 493, High Road, Chiswick, and W. M. Gillard, Glen 


Rosa, St. Margeret’s Road, Twickenham. 


A New South African Photographic Society.—A meeting to con- 
sider the question of forming a photographic section of the Scientific 
Association was held recently in the Library Buudings, Bulawayo, 
South Africa. The prescribed number of ten having signified their 
intention to become members, the Chairman (Mr. A. J. C. Molyneux) 
intimated that the sub-section was thereby formed. ‘The membership 
fee will be one guinea, and each member will be entitled to the full 
privileges of the Scientific Association. A monthly meeting of the 
sub-section will probably be held, and members will then have an 
exhibition of photographs. 


Dew Books. 


es 

“Précts de Photographie Générale.” By Edouard Belin. Part L 
7 fr. 

“Le Procédé 4 la Gomme Bichromatée.” 
Demachy. 2 fr. 

“La Photogravure pour Tous.” 
Gauthier-Villars. 


By A. Maskell and R. 


By G. Draux. 1 fr. 50 c. 


Paris: 


M. Belin’s aim is to offer a full but elementary introduction to 
practical photography, and this he succeeds in domg within his - 
240 pages. Perhaps optics takes more space than it should in a 
scheme which aims to avoid mathematics; but practically every 
later page is devoted to matters strictly practical. It is noteworthy 
that a French writer, when dealing with field cameras, should give 
the place of honour to English types. M. Belin signals out the 
Thornton-Pickard “Ruby ” as the model of a tourist’s instrument. 


“Demachy on the gum process” practically describes the second 
of the above volumes, for the re-issue of an English book, which 
was the joint work of Monsieur Demachy and Mr. Alfred Maskell, 
now owes almost all, apparently, to the French author. We are 
not often accused of an excess of sympathy with the aims and 
achievements of many pictorial workers whose medium is gum-bi- 
chromate, but if the study of M. Demachy’s instructions—which 
are everywhere very precise—can put the gummist in the way 
of turning out work of the technical character of M. Demachy’s, or 
some of his associates’, it has our sincerest wishes for an immense 
edition. M. Demachy would have his reader distinguish between 
a print by the gum process and a good gum print, and the dis- 
tinction is one which we would press upon many “persons who 
seem to imagine that they have only to reproduce an indifferent 
negative in this manner, and lo! at once it is Art. M. Demachy 
commands our respect for his marvellous technique in gum-bi- 
chromate, and we wish that those who must dabble m gum would 
take the trouble to study his methods. 


The third work, from MM. Gauthier-Villars, is briefly noticed 
under ‘“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


A “Pxorocrapuic Exposure Note-Book” has been issued in handy 
and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, 
Zé contains a number of useful memoranda for the photo- 


shape by Messrs. R. 
E.C. 
graphic tourist, particularly on the use of a telephoto lens. 


London, 


Unver the title “Patent Abstracts, Photography,” Messrs. Rayner 
and Co., 37, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., have collected in one 
strongly-bound volume the official abstracts relating to photography 
from 1889 to the latest publication. Hach “void” patent is so 
marked, and the value of the volume to those purchasing protection 
The book 
Patentees and 
disputants of patents should certainly find this a valuable work of 
Messrs. Rayner issue it at 21s. net, for which sum they 
undertake to forward also the remaining publications as they are 
issued for the year 1904. 


for their inventions is therefore considerably increased. 
runs to 600 pages and contains over 2,500 patents. 


reference. 


“PHoTo-MucHAnicat Processes,” by W. T. Wilkinson, has appeared 
in a third and revised edition from the press of Hampton and Co., 
Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
photograyure, which was not dealt with in the previous issues of the 


Several chapters have been added on 


book, and, though nothing is said on machine-printed photograyure, 
a highly important form of the process at the present time, the 
instructions are in commendable detail. Those portions of the work 


which deal with the photo-engraving of line and half-tone blocks 
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are brought up to date, and many operations and pieces of apparatus 
are illustrated. The author is apt to give very precise instructions 
as to how certain things shall be done without explaining why one 
method is better or worse than another; but his teaching throughout 
is nevertheless practical, and we can recommend his work as a 
reliable and comprehensive guide to modern “ process.” 


“ Photo-Mechanical Processes” is 4s. 


The price of 


i 


Dew D)aterials. 


The Ilford “Zenith” Plate, 


Made by Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, 
London, E. 


The gelatine dry plate is sometimes spoken of as though there 
were but one fixed quality of it and that there were little to choose 
between the various brands upon the market. 


That is the inference 
which mig 


ht be drawn from the comparisons which are sometimes 
made by writers between the gelatine process and its predecessor— 
wet collodion. No doubt it is far from the intention of any writer 


to convey such an erroneous impression. Almost ev: ery one must be 


aware that the progress which has been made in dry-plate manufac- 
ture is as great, if not greater, than that which marked 


ue step front 
wet-collodion to gelatine. 


Only a few years ago a plate of great 
rapidity possessed, and deserve , the character: of liability to fog 


and coarseness of grain; but now we can obtain emulsions of extreme 


speed in which these defects are conspicuous by their absence. We 
believe we are within the mark in naming the Hford “ Monarch” 
plate as one of the modern triumphs of the emulsion ma 


ker, and that 
fact lends additional interest and importance to the issue of another 


plate, the “Zenith,” from the Ilford factories. It is a formidable 
array of qualities that the makers claim for their new product—fine 
grain, long range of gradation, freedom from fog, and rapid develop- 
ment, with extreme speed along with these qualities, 
offered specially for portrait work, in which the particular combina- 
tion of properties is more than usually desirable. Samples for test- 
ing purposes are offered to the profession, and probabl 
elect to come, from their own trials in the studio, to 


The plate is 


y many will 
a decision as to 
the justice of these claims. We may, however, set down 
facts and figures which prove to us that the “Zenith” p 


plate bears an 
emulsion of distinctive quality. . Of several exposures made on a 


portrait in a rather badly-lighted room, two were purposely under- 
exposed, and, though development was continued for thirty and 
fifteen minutes Bespectively, the negatives are bright and unveiled, 
and not of the “chalky” character’ which might reasonably be 
expected. he plate assuredly possesses “cleanness of working ” to 
a notable degree, despite its speed. 


here certain 


In specification of its other 
eau we may quote from determinations made for us by Mr. C. 

- Kenneth Mees, B.Sc. : “ Grain, examined at 100 diameters magni- 
a acee very good. Opacity to blue light of wave length, 4,300, 
-22 (good).” 

This opacity, we would remark, refers to the unexposed plate, and 
is an index to its latitude. 

“Tnertia (pyro) obtained by Hurter and Driffield’s system, and 
expressed in candle-metre-seconds, referred to the normal pentane 
candle, .202, equal to an actinograph or H. and D. number of 168.” 

The greatest possible steepness of gradation which can be obtained 
is numerically expressed by Mr. Mees by “2.79, a very high figure 
for a fast plate.” 

These figures, which should tell their own tale even to those who 
are not intimate with sensitometry, show the “Zenith” to be an 
excellent plate, and one which photographers can be congratulated 


at obtaining at the “popular” prices of Is. and 2s. 3d. in the quarter 
and half-plate sizes. 


The “Owl” Toner for Bromide and Gaslight Papers. Made by 
Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 
The desire for warm-coloured prints that is evidenced not only by 
the photographic exhibitions throughout the country but by the 
show-cases of prominent professional photographers in every town 
has been bound to result, sooner or later, in the introduction of a 
reliable method of producing these tones, other than those offered 


by the carbon and sepia platinotype processes. This is especially 
the case when enlargements are considered, and bromide papers 
appear to be more popular for the purpose than any other method, 
Numerous toning processes haye been advocated from time to time 
for bromide papers, including uranium, copper, and the hot alum 
hypo bath. All have had their vogue, but each seems to have had 
some drawback that rendered their complete adoption by all classes 
of photographers impossible. 

The sulphide method of toning bromides can, however, now bé 
regarded as one of the best that has so far been adyocated for the 
production of brown tones, and Messrs. Elliott’s latest production, “ The 
Barnet Brown ‘Owl’ Toner,” appears to meet the demand in every 


respect, for a toning process for gaslight and bromide prints, that not 
pect, g : 
only gives a pleasing warm sepia colour, as nearly as possible resem- 


bling the rich tone of the standard brown “Barnet” carbon tissue, 


but a process is offered photographers that is astonishingly easy in 
application, and as likely to be as permanent as the untoned print. 
No more than this can be asked for in reason, nor is expected, and 
our experiments with the new toner amply substantiate all that 
Messrs. Elliott claim for it. 

The toner is sold in two bottles—No. 1 and No. 2.. No. 1 solution 
gan be used over and over again, and should be returned to the 
bottle after use. Its function is to bleach the print, which should 
be immersed (dry or wet) into the solution, full strength, until all 
trace of blackness has disappeared, and only a faint image remains. 
This takes about one minute. The print is then rinsed in two 
changes of water, and is flooded with No. 2 solution, 1 dram to 
water 25 oz. In this solution the print rapidly changes to a rick 
brown colour, quite evenly, and with no appearance of double toning. 
It should be allowed to remain for about two minutes, and is then 
washed for a quarter of an hour in running water, and dried. The 
process is so exceedingly simple, both in the ease of working and the 
results obtainable, that it should commend itself to all workers, 

Our trials with the new toner show that a slight reducing 
action takes place during the operation of toning, and that fully 
exposed and developed prints give undoubtedly the best results. 
Prints that are somewhat hard, and black and white in character, 
are not helped to any great extent by the change of colour, but, on 
the other hand, prints that would be regarded as flat and of.a bad 
colour will undergo a vast improvement by treating with the “Owl” 
toner. The bleaching solution (No, 1) can be employed as a good 
intensifier for bromide prints that are flat and weak; the print, 
after bleaching and rinsing, is redeveloped with an ordinary metol 
hydroquinone, or other developer (not pyro), when the image 1s 
greatly strengthened, and becomes of a rich black colour. Many 
prints that would otherwise be regarded as wasted will thus be made 
into presentable pictures. The toner is put up in 8 oz. bottles for 1s., 
and 1 pint bottles for 2s. 6d., and should be in the equipment of 
every photographer who uses bromide and gaslight papers. 


A New Cararocur, in a most striking cover, has just been pe 
by the Lumiére N.A. Company, 4, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C- 
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It lists the firm’s plates, films, papers, and developers, and contains a 
large number of useful formule. 

Messrs. J. H. Surrn, Zurich, Switzerland, ask us to notify that 
the three-colour plates mentioned last week will be ready early in 
April, when orders will be filled in the sequence of their receipt. 

Brack Mouyrs.—Messrs. H. and wv. Green, Rotherham, are now 
supplying suitable covers or portfolios for their “Ebona” mounts. 
The covers are dead black art paper, with some embossed decoration, 
and are effective if somewhat sombre. 
Qs. 6d. to ds. 6d. per 100. 


They are priced at from 


——_1—+ 


Dew Apparatus, §¢. 


Made by Kodak, Ltd., 


A New Kodak: The No. 2 Folding Brownie. 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

The Kodak Company is now putting on the market a new Kodak, 
which is a folding model of the well-known Brownie, ana is called the 
No. 2 Folding Brownie. 
price which brings it within the reach of all, and at which it is ex- 
The design and efficiency of the instrument 


This little camera is offered at 21s., a 


ceedingly good yalue. 


leave nothing to be desired. Concerning the all-important question 


The No. 2 Folding Brownie. 


of portability, the No. 2 Folding Brownie measures only 7 in. by 
&} in. by 2 in., and weighs but 15 ounces. The shutter gives three 
varieties of exposure—time, “bulb,” and instantaneous, one trigger 
release serving for all. The lens is a meniscus of good quality, pro- 
vided with Iris diaphragm stop with three indicated apertures. 

The focussing device is a novel feature, and the new camera derives 
The 
camera springs open in the manner usual with Kodaks on pressing 
the concealed button at the top of the camera, and the base board is 
firmly fixed in position by the spring struts at the side. The front 
thumb until it is 


a large measure of its good value from this useful accessory. 


of the camera is drawn out bw the finger anc 
checked and held by the ingenious locking catch on the side of the 
This locking catch automatically 


hase board opposite the finder. 


ae 


The Focussing Catch. 


fixes the front at one of three positions, representing respectively 
8 ft., 20 ft., and 100 ft. between the camera and the object. All 
one has to do is to set the catch by downward pressure on the 
lever A, and movement right or left, to the slot representing the 
distance at which one is working, and pull out the camera to its 


limit. The simplicity of this provision cannot fail to commend itself 
to all users of the instrument. 

The No. 2 Folding Brownie gives pictures similar in size to the 
No. 2 Brownie, viz., 34 in. by 2{ in., takes the usual No. 2 Brownie 
spool, and is loaded and unloaded The finder is of the 


horizontal pictures, and two screw 


in daylight. 
reversible type, for upright or 
sockets are provided to allow of the camera being used on a stand. 
The new Kodak is made of wood, and the metal fittings are nickel- 
plated, giving the camera an exceedingly handsome appearance. 

The little illustrated manual supplied with the new Kodak so fully 
describes the operations of loading and manipulating the camera, the 
mechanism of the shutter and how to expose, the making of flash- 


light pictures, removing, developing, and finishing the film, and 


printing the negative, that even the absolute beginner may be sure of 
the proper course. 

The Kodak Company will senda descriptive leaflet of the No. 2 
Folding Brownie to any address on receipt of a request. 


The Eclipse Printing-frame Holder. Made by W. Horseman, 25, 
Florence Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 
The 


frame, which is of stout wire, is slipped over the ordinary gas- 


A convenient attachment for printers on gaslight papers. 


burner, and holds the priting-frame fixed at a distance of about 
six inches from the flame. When not in use, the frame folds flat. 
The price is 1s. post free. 
A Pinhole “Lens.” Made by the Watkins Meter Co., Hereford. 
Mr. Watkins has put on the market a series of pinholes, each in a 
separate mount, of a kind that is instantly attached to a lens-hood 
not larger than 2 in. The pinholes are conveniently marked on a 
system, evolved jointly by Mr. Watkins and Dr. D’Arcy Power, of 
San Francisco, according to which the number on the pinhole is 


multiplied by the focal extension, The product is used as the f 
number in calculating the exposure in the usual way, save that 
the result in seconds is taken as minutes. The convenience of this 
plan, and of the pinholes themselves, which can be carried without 
fear of damage, recommends the new accessory to those wishing to 


adopt the stenopaic method in negative-making. 


The “ Antinous” Release for Studio Shutters. Supplied by Messrs. 
W. Watson and Sons, 313, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

The release of the shutter used in portraiture should, before all 
others, be adjusted to work to a nicety as regards smoothness, silence, 
and certainty, and every photographer has probably found to his cost 
at one time or another that the pneumatic bulb and tube cannot be 


regarded as infallible, Rubber is a perishable material, and sooner 
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or later the time arrives, without warning to the operator, when the 
shutter fails to respond to pressure on the bulb. For this reason we 
are glad to find that Messrs. Watson have at length adapted their 
now well-known “Antinous” release to two patterns of studio 


shutter, the “Guerry” and the “Silent.” The “ Antinous” release, 


The “ Antinous” Release, fitted to Watson’s “ silent” Studio Shutter. 


we may say to those who are not acquainted with it, is a flexible 
metallic connection resembling blind-cord in appearance, but with 
its encased working part composed entirely of metal. Although 
flexible, the hand and the 
mechanism of the shutter is in the nature of a direct thrust, and the 


connection between the operator’s 
shutter can thus be opened steadily—even slowly if required—without 
the jerk which is frequently needed in working the pneumatic bulb. 
Absence of vibration is the natural result of such a system, and the 
release is obviously not liable to miss fire if carelessly handled. 
Messrs. Watson supply the accessory in such form that the photo- 
grapher who already has a “Guerry” or “Silent” shutter fitted to 
his camera can himself replace the pneumatic release by the 


“ Antinous.” ‘The change is made in a few moments with the aid of 


The “ Antinous” Release. 


a screw-driver. The price of the release complete, with some feet of con- 
nection, is—for the.‘ Guerry ” shutter 6s. and for the “Silent” 8s. 6d., 
and the expenditure of this trifling amount will be fully repaid to the 
photographer in the smoothness and certainty imparted to his 
operating. 


Tur R.P.S.—The following committees have been appointed by 
the Council of the Royal Photographic Society :—Fellowship Admis- 
sions Committee—Pictorial Section: Messrs. H. Bennett, J. Hodges, 
E. T. Holding, Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., Furley Lewis, J. C. S. 
Mummery, W. Thomas, B. Gay Wilkinson, Dr. C. F. Grindrod. 
Science Section: Messrs. St. Lawrence Carson, B.A., B.Sc., T. R. 
Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S., Douglas English, B.A., T. E. Freshwater, 
F.R.M.S., A. Haddon, Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S., C. H. Oak- 
den, B. Sanger Shepherd, C. Winthrop Somerville. General Pur- 
poses Committee: Messrs. A. W. W. Bartlett, L. E. Clift, Douglas 
English, B.A., T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., A. Haddon J. C. 8. 
Mummery, C. H. Oakden, H. Snowden Ward, B. Gay Wilkinson ; 
with power to add to their number. Laboratory Committee: Sir 
W. de W. Abney, K.C.B.,. St. Lawrence Carson, B.A., B.Sc., The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford, K.T., F.R.S., T. R. Dallmeyer, 
F.R.A.S., A. Haddon, G. Lindsay Johnson, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.C.S., Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S., C. E. K. Mees, B.Se., Pro. 
fessor Raphael Meldola, F.R.S., John Sterry, Alexander A. K. Tal- 
lent, Professor W. C. Unwin, Sir Henry Trueman Wood, M.A., 
S. E. Sheppard, B.Sc. 


Dews and Dotes. 


| 

ote 

Tun Ilford $750 Cash Prize Competition.—Our readers are : 
| 


that this competition closes on March 41. Particulars will be sent: 
post free on application to Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, London, E, 


On Thursday, the 2nd inst., tue Watford Camera Club held its 
annual social gathering, at which there was a gratifying attendance. 
The proceedings included a concert and a whist drive. The club must 
be congratulated on having held a most satisfactory and successful 
meeting. 

Messrs. A. E. Sranry anp Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, E.C., write us 
that they will be pleased to welcome all trade visitors to London, 
at the Photographic Exhibition, Earl’s Court, from March 16 to 30, 
and to submit to them their new models of cameras, lenses, etc., for 
the coming season. 

Tue Edinburgh Photographic Society, which recently held a sue 
cessful Survey Exhibition, have arranged for another similar exhibi — 
tion on more extended lines, to be held the first week in December 
Mr. James Burns has been appointed hon. secretary, and his 
go a long way to ensure the 


next. 
past experience in this connection wil 
success of this new exhibition. 

A “Tastorp” Competition.—Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome areoffer- 
ing prizes of £5 5s., £3 3s., and £2 2s. for negatives developed with 
“Tabloid” pyro-metol developer. Prints are to be submitted in the first, 
the developer must accom- 
he competition is May 15, 


instance, and an empty carton o 


pany each entry form. The closing day of 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome will send from Snow Hill Buildings, 


Lendon, E.C., a circular of the rules and conditions of the competition. 


Drnnistoun Photographic Association.—Blackfriars Hall, Dennis- 
toun, was on Wednesday evening of last week the scene of a preliminary _ 
meeting in connection with the formation of a Dennistoun Amateur 
Photographic Association. The following officers were elected: 
Hon. President, Mr. Peter Whyte; president, Mr. Charles Bathgate; 
treasurer, Mr. George R. Johnston; secretary, Mr. James Watson, 
Alexandra Parade. 


The annual subscription was fixed at 7s. 6d, 
and the officials were empowered to look for suitable rooms. 
Oxscurine the Studio Light.—In reference to a recent reply in the | 
“ Answers” column, a correspondent points out that a paint for the 
purpose is put on the market by Walter Carson and Sons, Grove 
Works, Lombard Street, Battersea, London, S.W. Mr. Staley, of 
the firm of A. E. Staley and Co., of Thavies Inn, E.C., have als0_ 
drawn our attention to the Geka Flexoid ground glass screens, which 
may be employed for the purpose mentioned by our correspondent. | 
These screens, for which Messrs. Staley are the sole agents in Eng- 


land, are of various thicknesses, and have a beautiful matt surface. 
The thicker varieties are intended for ‘ocussing screens, or can be 


employed for the improvement of weak negatives. They are supplied 


in any size, and are comparatively cheap. 


Tun annual general meeting of the Photographic Society of India 
was held on February 15 at the society’s rooms, Chowringhee, under 
the presidency of Mr. G. P. Symes Scott. The following were elected 
for the ensuing year:—President: Mr. A. F. Norman. Vice 
presidents: Messrs. Oldbury, Burne, and A. Toucher. Committee: 
Messrs. A. E. Shorter, T. H. Wilson, C. Cummins, G. P. Symes Scott, 
W. J. Simmons, H. G. Pearson, R. Baker, S. B. Futche, Count D. 
de Soligostowsky. Hon. Treasurer: A. J. Olive. Hon. Secretary: 
Mr. T. R. Pratt. The annual report showed the total number of 
members to be 464, that a most satisfactory year had been passed, 
and the financial position was sound. Affiliation with the New York 
Metropolitan Camera Club has been arranged. 
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D)cetings of Societies. 


a n 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


March. Name of Society. Subject. 
17. Aberdeen Photo. Assn. .......... am ee Demonstrated. 
West London Photo. Society ... in North Wales. Mr. J. R- 


a 
1 


.| Wakefield Photo. Society . 
.| Bowes Pk, and Dis. Ph. Sc 
.| Wishaw Photographic Assn, , 
.| Southampton Camera Club ....., 


Birmingham Photo. Society ... 


.| Royal Photographic Society..... 
.| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn 


Leeds Photographic Society 
Brentford Photo. Society 

Devonport Camera Club ,. 
Nelson Photographic Society 
.| Monklands Ph.S 
Paisley Phil. Institute. . 
Blairgowrie and Dis. Ph. Assn. 


Glasgow Eastern Co-Op. €.C. 
«| Photographic Club :.. 
Cricklewood Photo. Society 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution 
‘| Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ...... 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 


-| Sefton Park Photo. Society. 
Everton Camera Club ., 
Hull Photographic Societ; 
Batley and Dis. Photo. So 


Glasgow Hastern A.P.A.,, 
Shotts Camera-Club 
+| Greenock Camera Club 


-| L.C.C. Sch, of Ph.-Engraying ... 


Leigh Photographie Society ... 


.| Rodley and District Ph. Soc. 
Rugby Photographic Socie 
Liverpool Amateur Ph, 


.| Southport Scientific Societies... 
.| London and Proy. Photo. Assn. 
.| Watford Camera Club ,., 
.| Richmond Camera Club 


aK 


{ 


"| f“ Odds and Ends”—Members. “A, Pp,” 
| \_ Prize Slides. 
| Opening of Exhibition. 

(Carbon. Demonstrated. Mr. Y, Cc. 


ail \U . 
eee Applied to Book Illustra. 


th 


ch. 

Invitation Print Portfolio. 
ition, ‘‘ Lantern Slides,” 

© A.P.” Prize Slides, 

Lantern Slide Competition. 


Styles of Architecture. Mr. W. H. 
| Bidlake, M.A, 
Marine Photography. Mr, F. J. 


Mortimer, 
Photography Prize Slides. 
f Annual Lantern Exhibition of Members’ 
\_ Work. 

Discussion of Summer Programme. 
Lantern Slide Making by Contact and 
Reduction. Mr. J. 'Trouern Trend. 
Pictorial Composition. Mr. J. Emmott. 


Baird, 
Behind the Scenes—The Camera at the 
Wild West. Mr. J. W. Eadie. 
| Open Night. 
f{ Troubles Commonly Met with in Using 
Plates and Papers. Mr, J, Stevenson, 


{ 


tion. Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 
The Pains and Pleasures of an Archi- 
tectural Worker, Mr. F. W. Gregg. 
Animated Photography—Past, Present 
and Future, Mr. Birt Ac 
Excursion Lectureties, Mr. E. Wiard. 
Jamaica. Mr. C. W. Childs. 
Photographic News Prize Slides, 
Short Papers on Excursions by Members. 
The Hand Camera and what can be 
done with it. Mr, W. A. Frame. 
Exhi ition—Sending in Day. 
Joint Lantern Night with Paisley and 
Bridge of Weir Societies. 
The Printer and the Illustrator. Mr. 
{ C. T. Jacobi. 
{Pete Cameras and Lenses. Mr. W.F. 


{ 


{ 


Slater, F.R.P.S. 
Post Cards. Mr. 8. 
Members’ Night. 
Lecturette Evening. 

f Pictures from Portugal. 
\._ Thompson. 
Pigment Papers. Mr. R. J. Kindon. 
zotype. Demonstrated. Mr. Manley, 
Paper by Mr. P. Broomhall, 


B. Hollings. 


Mr. G. E. 


ROYAL 
Mertinc held March 14.—Mr. J. 
Mr, S. D. Chalmers, Head of the 
Northampton Institute, read a p 
Testing,” in which he described 
aberrations, due in the first place 
Sisting of the separate 
the various zones of the lens. 
more diametric lines of holes, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


tracing of the paths of rays coming through 


SOCIETY. 

C..S. Mummery in the chair. 
Department of Technical Optics, 
aper on “Some Results in Lens 
the method of testing for lateral 
to Professor Hoffmann, and con 


A plate, perforated with two or 
is placed in contact with the dia- 


phragm, and ithe behaviour of the lens thus traced in positions in 
front of and behind the focus. 
by the author for photographic 


The method which has been modified 
lenses is a photographic one, a series 
Of exposures corresponding to different angles being made on one 
plate. It possesses the advantage of showing, by one operation, 
both the effect: of the aberrations and the portions of the lens coming 
Into play. A second method strongly recommended by Mr. Chalmers 
as one from which the amateur could himself gain much information 
as to the performance of a lens, consisted in photographing a flat 
chart of lines on a plate inclined 


axis of the lens, 


at an angle of about 15 deg. to the 
On the negatives made in this way the curves 
dt coma and astigmatism might be very easily traced. In response 
fo the vote of thanks, Mr. Chalmers stated that critical examination 
of photographic le 
Northampton Insti 


uses was undertaken by his department of the 
tute. 


DONCASTER CAMERA CLUB. 


Tue annual exhibition of this club took place in t 
Chambers last about 200 exhibits sub- 
mitted to Mr. Godfrey Bingley (Bradford), president of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Society, and Dr. W. Fisher Ward (Bawtry), 
and satisfactorily pronounced upon, improvement being 


he Dolphin 


week, when were 


he keynote 
of the judges’ award. Ten silver and bronze medals were awarded 
in five classes, and the following were the winners :—Landscape and 


seascape: Mr. H. G. Snow, silver; Mr. F. A, Jordan, bronze. 
Architecture: Mr. H. W. C: Drury, silver; Mr. E. FE, Burgess, 
bronze. Figure studies: Mr. J. W. R. Napier, silver; Mr. F. A. 


Jordan, bronze. Flowers and still life: 
Mr. Drury, bronze, 


Mr. F. A. Jordan, silver ; 
Slides: Mr. W. Gundry. silver; Mr. Snow, 
bronze. Mr. C. R. Girdlestone (president) and Mr. T. H. Connor 
(secretary), with Mr. Snow assisting, supervised the arrangements. 


Drvonrort Camera Crus.—Last year’s exhibitions of the Royal 
Photographic Society and the Photographic Salon were illustrated 
by upwards of a hundred lantern slides before the members of this 
club last week. The pictures were introduced by Mr. H. S. Hill, 
whose efforts in bringing together the collection is to be commended, 


Brnrasr Y.M.C.A. Camera Crus.—The monthly 
club was held on Tuesday evening of | 
new departure was adop 


meeting of this 
ast week at Wellington Place. A 
ed at this meeting. Instead of the customary 
demonstration, the night was devoted to the useful discussion of 
photographic questions, such as: What is the use of the swing front 
and swing-back? What is the most suitable brand of plates for 
high-speed work, with ‘ocal-plane shutter? What developer should 
be used for snap-shot work? etc, A highly successful and instructive 
evening resulted, 


Tur Lerps Puorocrapytc Socrrty.—On Tuesday evening of last 
week, in the Law Institute, Mr. Alex, Keighley gave a lecture en- 
titled “ The Flowers of the Months,’ 
that t 


was a 


* Mr. Keighley, in opening, stated 
he love of flowers was one which did not die with childhood, but 
ove which went with us through life. To the photographer, the 
study of this interesting branch of the art opened up endless possibili- 
ties for pictorial photography. Referring to his methods, he said that 
the photography of flowers in their natural situations presented 
ittle difficulty, which patience and perseverance would over- 

The camera should be fixed near the ground, and, as wild 


some 
come. 
flowers are mostly small, as near as convenient, considering at the 
same time the surroundings and the 
rendering was to be produced. 


position of view if a pictorial 
Then, again, focussing sharply on 
the foreground, a very small stop, and a fairly 
necessary in order that some degree of sharpness 
in the background. 


long exposure were 
might be obtained 
There should be no wind, as this rendered the 
photography of flowers impossible. Other difficu 
and overcome with practice. Mr. Keighley s 
lantern slides to illustrate his subject. 


ties would be met 
howed appropriate 

Croxpon Camera Crvs.—The fixture arranged 
fallen through, Mr. H. P. C, Harpur gave a 


‘or March 8 having 
short 


address on 
‘the “ Art” side of photography, into which was woven “local reduc- 
tion” by Howard Farmer’s reducer. The ethics of “ faking ” 
were also introduced. The lecturer was of the definite 


opinion that an art photographer could be, so to speak, constructed 
out of an ordinary mortal, in fact, the latter “ could be made to 
grow artistically, like a well-watered bulb in a garden” 
which, 


(a simile 
, but there 
In the first place, 
must be cultivated, and here long-focus lenses 
gave much truer perspective 
to be taken, 


in some aspects, does not seem altogether kind) 
were several points to be observed in the process, 
the art of “seeing” 
» as it enabled a more distant standpoint 
The 


and interest 


with frequently increased atmospheric effect. 
elementary laws of composition must also be obeyed, 
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concentrated, by local reduction, sunning down, and other devices. 
In reference to local reduction Mr. Harpur showed a very neat 
method, where the chances of failure appeared to be minimised, and 
small opaque spots, or even thin lines, would be successfully dealt 
with. The negative, or transparency, as the case may be, if dry, is first 
wetted, and the surplus moisture absorbed with fluffless blotting- 
paper. A weak solution of Howard Farmer’s reducer is then taken. 
and applied with a fine camel-hair brush (not wire-bound) to the 
part requiring reduction. After allowing a. short time for action, 
the negative is rinsed, and the operation repeated as often as may 
be necessary. The fact that each application of the reducer never 
occupies exactly the same position as the preceding one obviates any 
tendency to a hard line showing. 


Wooprorp Pxorocrapuic Socrury.—The last but one of the series 
of “Instruction Meetings” which this society is giving for the 
benefit of beginners, was held on Wednesday last at the Wilfrid 
Lawson Hotel. Mr. W. L. F. Wastell was instructor on this occa- 
sion, and took for his subject “Exposure and Development.” The 
method the lecturer advocated was the employment of one of the 
many numerous “meters” now in use for measuring the actinic value 
of the light, of which he instanced and lucidly explained the work- 
ing of Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome’s and the “ Watkins” meter, 
and then, having thus ensured the proper exposure or somewhere 
near it—for modern plates admit of an error as great as eight times 
without seriously affecting the resulting print—Mr. Wastell followed 


this up by recommending the “factorial” method of time develop- 
ment. A plate is put in the dish, the time noted, and is then 
covered with a standard pyro-soda developer, the “factor” for 
which is, e.g., 6. Now, supposing it takes thirty-five seconds for 
the first trace of image to appear, multiply this time by the factor 
and 210 is obtained. The theory is that if the plate (covered up) is 
developed for this time, i.e., 210 seconds, all will be got out of the 
said plate that it is capable of giving, without the trouble of con- 
stantly taking it out of the dish to judge density, thereby running 
risk of fogging it, staining one’s fingers, misjudging the density, and 


a host of other errors into which it is easy to fall. 

Hackney Puorocrapuic Society.—The sixteenth annual general 
meeting of this Society was held on March 7. The secretary’s report 
showed that marked progress had been made both generally and 
financially. The Society is to be congratulated on the sound posi- 
tion in which it finds itself, and also on the fact that it numbers 


amongst its members such a collection of first-class workers in the 
world of photography. The recent exhibition showed a balance of 
820 2s. 10d. The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows :—President, H. W. Lane; secretary, Walter Selfe; assist. 
sec., A. D. Fort; treasurer, A. W. Cook; curator, A. J. Linford; 
jJanternist, H. W. Dunkley; excur. sec., F. C. Stimpson; Council : 
BE. Farmer, F. W. Gosling, J. O. Grant, W. Rawlings, F. E, Roofe, 
De. Roland Smith, J. J. Westcott, L. S. Wilks. 

Sournamproy Camera Club.—On Monday evening, the 13th inst., 
Mr. A. R. Sargeant, the hon. secretary of the Hove Camera Club, 
Jectured on “ With a Camera in Egypt.” With great lucidity Mr. 
Sargeant described the belief of the ancient people in the six-fold 
character of man, and showed pictures of the more recently discovered 
statues of the deceased kings, which were buried beside the mummy 
awaiting the ultimate return of the vital essence, the sixth part of 
the being. A most cordial vote of thanks was accorded him at the 


close, on the proposition of the president, Mr. W. B. Hill. 


Tun PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ AssocraTion.—A meeting of 
the general committee was held on Friday, the 10th inst., at 51, 
Baker Street, W. Present: Messrs. A. C. Banfield, F. A. Bridge, 
Alfred Ellis, Wm.. Grove, S. H. Fry, H. KE. Hull, Martin 
Jacolette, A. Mackie, D. Prodger, E. Scamell, Lang Sims, 


T. C. Turner and R. Fellows-Willson. Mr. 


president, in the chair. A conside 


; 
| 


T. C. Tuner, 
rable portion of the time was 


occupied in the consideration of communications and other matters 
which it is unadvisable to report. The question of the institution of 
a Benevolent Fund was finally considered, and it was decided that, 
in the absence of a general expression of desire on the part of the 


members that the committee should 


undertake the task, and failing 


a promise of sufficient support, it was impracticable to carry out the 


idea, ab any rate at present. The 


committee dinner was fixed to 


take place on Friday, March 31, full particulars to be announced 
: 
in the Brivis JouRNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY. 


a | 
| 


Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write 


on both sides of the paper, No 


notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 


of the writers are given 
*,° We do not undertake responsibility 
correspondents 


Jor the opinions ewpressed hy our 


SSS 


COMPETITIONS 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The development of 


FOR CASH. 


| 
trade cash competitions for 


< - 
photographs taken on a specified brand of plates or films, or printed 
on a certain maker’s paper appears to have grown considerably 


during the past few years. Not on 
such competitions as a sure gauge 


y do the manufacturers regard 
of the popularity and use 


their specialities, but the offering of money prizes is often the induce: 


ment for. photographers, both ama' 


buy a maker’s goods expressly for 
competition, and encouraged, maybe, 


teur, (sic) and professtonal, to 
he purpose of entering such a 
by success therein, continue to 


use the materials, to the benefit of both parties. Such is the scheme 


in theory. On the other hand, one 
fortunate individuals whose names ap 


pauses to consider whether the 


pear with conspicuous regularity 


in the award lists of competitions inaugurated by different manu- 
facturers, really do more than satisfy their consciences by the actual 


production of the prize pictures on 


plates or papers made by the 


particular firm offering, for the time being a tempting bait in the 
shape of not inconsiderable amounts in hard cash. As I read ih 
these competitions are founded to ascertain not only the extent to 


which a certain maker’s goods are 
find the extent of the regular users. 


used, but more particularly to 
Tt appears, however that the 


recurring prize winners, who net a very desirable sum of money 
yearly from this source, obviously cannot have a “one and only love” 
to whom they pin their faith, and, therefore, much of the object of 
the competitions—which undoubtedly do a great amount of good 
in other directions—is nullified—Yours truly, 


Axicy B. 


[Our correspondent, who is evidently in “ Wonderland,” raises @ 
point that may appeal to the organisers of the very successiul com- 
petitions for cash announced from time to time. We have no doubt, 
however, that so long as the various enterprising manufacturels 


responsible for these competitions are 


for anyone to grumble.—Eps. B.J.P. 


satisfied, there can be no reason 


] 


STOLEN GOODS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—May I ask you, through the medium of your journal; 
to make known that, as the result of a burglary on these premises 


on the night of the 7th inst., the following camera and lenses W 


‘ere 


stolen, and to warn the trade against dealing with the same! 
Verascope No. 14,198, 45 by 107 m.m., fitted with a pair of Zeiss 
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Krauss-Tessar lenses, F5.5, Nos. 45,537-8. Thanking you in antici- 
pation for the insertion of this letter,—I am, dear Sirs, yours faith- 
fully, Lumiere N.A. Co., Ltd. 
T. K. Grant, London Manager. 
4, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, 
March 11, 1905. 


OBSCURING GLASS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The following hint may be of service to those who 
find themselves, as I did recently, with a broken focussing screen. 
By the following method I can soon rig up a temporary screen, giving 
even better illumination and finer grain than the ordinary one. Take 
an old negative according to size of camera, clean thoroughly, and 
with a weak solution of clear gum or glue smear glass, and apply 
@ piece of paraffin wax paper (such as used by plate manufacturers 
in packing plates) and rub or squeegee out all air bubbles, thus leaving 
one with a very good substitute for ground glass. 

T have done all my glass in this manner on south side of studio, 
and thereby softened the light at litt 
obediently, 

West Hendon, N.W., March 11, 1905. 


e cost and trouble.—Yours 
W. Bricacs. 


[The method advocated by our correspondent is, though not new, 
certainly one which in its second application may be noted. We fre- 
quently receive queries asking for a simple method of obscuring the 
studio light. For a focussing screen the paraffin paper, we fear, 
will not prove fine enough for any critical focussing.—Eps, (Bede be 


a ee 


THE promise made by the Hon. Secretary of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society in the January and February numbers of the Society's 
“Journal,” to the effect that in future that publication would appear 
on the 15th of the month is carried out in fact this month. The 
“Journal” was actually published on the 15th, and was in the 
hands of all members of the R.P.S. on that date. 


F. W. Woop, Lrp.—Registered March 3, by P. Becher, 26, Bedford 
Row, W.C. Capital, £2,500, in £1 shares. Objects: To acquire the 
business of a photographer carried on by F. W. Wood; and to carry 
on the business of photographers, manufacturers of and dealers in 
photographic apparatus, appliances, chemicals, materials and acces- 
series, dealers in optical and scientific instruments, etc. No initial 
public issue. Registered office, 349, Edgware Road, W. 


Tux Chemists’ Exhibition opened in Covent Garden Theatre, Bow 
Street, London, W.C., on Monday last, March 13, and closes to-night 
at ten o'clock. One 


interesting and brillian 


hundred and twenty stalls make up a very 
show, in which the photographic trade is 
Tepresented by a number of leading firms. 
Company exhibit their 
Roto P.O.P. 
apparatus in a very well designed stall. 


The Rotary Photographic 
atest novelties, tri-colour pigment films, and 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., show a great variety of 
Messrs. W. Butcher and 
Sons occupy three stands, and then have to crowd their many 
Specialties. Among other photographic goods are the chemical pre-. 
parations of J. E. Lockyer; the Schleussner plates, shown by Thos. 
Christy and Co., Walsgrove developers and toners, shown by Messrs. 
Sanger and Sons; cameras and other apparatus, for beginners, of 
Messrs. J. Theobald and Co.; and chemicals by Messrs. Johnson and 
Sons, Ltd. A number of prints from a competition promoted by the 
“British and Colonial Druggist” occupied the Grand Saloon, and 
Could not be called a brilliant lot in any sense, though the first place 


is certainly deserved hy a fine piece of landscape by H. W. Lane. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*," All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprtors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention io this ensures delay, 


“x* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs, Henry 
GREENWOOD & ComPANy, of 24, Wellington-street, strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge wf 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the ree. 

ee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Shaw & Son, 62, Preston New. Road, Blackburn. 
Station Road; Market House ; and Town Hall. Photograph of Churen Street ; 
the Almshouses ; Nurses’ Home; and Fever Hospital ; all at Blackburn. 

R. Thirlwell, 21. Bridge Street, Stockton-on-Tees. Nine Photographs of 8. 
Coleridge-Taylor, 

J. M. Smith, 13, High Ousegate, York. Photograph, Alderney Cow, Suckling Pig. 

Kate Osborne, 17, Dampiet Street, Bridgwater, Somerset. Photograph of a 
Picture Postcard in the form of a Puzzle. 

O. W. Seville, 104, Narborough Road, Leicester. 
MeNeill. 

G. C. Smith, 3, Seyton Avenue, Langside, 
Dr. Fergus Ferguson. 


Photograph of Billinge End; 


Photograph of the Rev. John 


Glasgow. Two Photographs of the Rev. 


G. H., Justice, Srvpio, anp OrHEeRs.—In our next. 

W. H. Tayror.—We have handed your letter and enclosure to Mr. 
Snowden Ward. 

TRANSFER oF CopyricH?.—The copyrights should be registered by 
the author of the negatives, who can assign them to you in 
writing at the time of purchase. 

C. N. A.— As the prints were not returned you are entitled to be 
paid for them. You can sue for the money in the county 

court, if you think that is worth your while. 

Brisco.—We think the formula directed treating with 
chloride of gold solution after bleaching, but we have not 
tound that any of these methods are of the slightest use. The 

best plan is to make a copy of the print. 

A Reaper.— Photographische Chronik,” published twice weekly 

by W. Knapp, Halle a. S., Germany. You must get terms from 

them. A widely read professional organ is the “Deutsche 
Photographen Zeitung,” published by K. Schwier, Weimar. 

T. Curee (Rawtenstall).—The printer has good points and might 
possibly be taken up by one of the large houses. But there 
are several makes of apparatus for a similar purpose already 


on the market. 


Better write one or two leading firms and get 

their views of it. It will be time enough then to take out 
provisional protection. 

Craracrrr Derttnrarion.—A delineates 
character, etc., from the hands free of charge, with a view 


to attract people to his studio. 


seaside photographer 


Could you kindly inform me 


if he is committing an offence against the law ?—Occutt. 


There is no law which will prevent a man from giving 
anything away, whether it be information or a pound of tea 
—and certainly in this case there is no breach of the law. 


Smartey.—The cost of provisional specification is 20s. and 


T. W. 
These are the 
actual government fees, but it would be as well for you to 
find out whether anything of the sort has been done before, 
or whether you are merely attempting to patent a well-known 


three guineas for one complete specification. 


fact. If you like to write us a description of yaur process, we 
will treat it in strict confidence, and tell you all we can on 
the subject. 


nn let ail 
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Satary.—We scarcely see how we can advise you in the matter, it 
seems so complicated by the fresh arrangements that were from 
time to time made—some verbally and some in writing. It 
seems that you have already given a receipt, though under 
protest, for the sum first agreed upon. We should say vour 
best plan will be to consult a solicitor if the sum in dispute 
is sufficient to warrant your doing so. He will, with all the 
facts before him, advise you better in the matter than we 
possibly can. ; 


Lease or Premises.—(1) I am about taking house for photo business 
for three years on agreement. Will it be necessary to have it 
stamped, what would it cost, and where shall I get it? (2) 
What is the best lens for 12 by 10 for taking groups in small 
places, outdoor ?—AGREEMENT. 

(1) The house, if taken for more than one year, requires a 
lease stamp, which may be obtained at any stamp office. The 
cost depends upon the rent. (2) An R.R. or anastigmat of 
about 12 in. focus. 


Penrairs.—Where should I apply for permission to take photos of 
public places, parks, etc., in London?—G. G. 

For the Royal Parks, H.M. Office of Works, Westminster. 
For the London parks and spaces, the London County Council, 
Regent Street, London, W. You will find a list of authorities 
to whom application must be made for other places in “ Photo- 
graphy on Tour” (Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., 1s.). The 
“Photographic Red Book ” (issued to all members of the Royal 
Photographic Society and affiliated societies) constitutes a per- 
mit to take photographs in most of the public parks and other 
places of interest in London, a list of which is printed in the 
book. 


Framing, Erc.—(1) I am framing some portraits, to hang in our 
town hall. They are to be oak, stained green. Can you tell 
me if fuming them with ammonia after staining will make them 
permanent, as my experience with the green stain has been 
that they go patchy after a little while? (2) I want some gilt 
tablets, with names, etc., written on them, similar to those 
you see in our public buildings, to fasten on them. Where 
can I get this done?—Firry Yrars a Reaper. 

(1) Nearly all the green stains ‘used for frames are aniline 
dyes, and fuming with ammonia is not likely to be of the slightest 
benefit. Perhaps you are using water stain, which is more 
liable to become patchy in time than a spirit stain. But no 


(1) We presume that you mean seven lights of a hundred 
candle power each. A light at 700 candle power is small for 
portraiture, for you must keep in mind that very little light 
from the window will reach the sitter, where the sketch shows 
he is to be placed. If you have less light the exposures must 
necessarily be long. We should say that when you haye busts 


or three-quarter lengths to take, your bes plan will be to put 
the. sitter at the opposite end of the room and use the light 
from the window only. (2) About 5ft. 6ins., or 6ft. ‘if the 
lights are arranged as shown. (3) Not necessary if a white paper 
reflector be used, as the light from the window will, to an 
extent, soften the shadows. (4) A lens about Qin. or Qin, 


will be required. | 


; Porrrair 1v Room.—We have some photographs to do for a gen- 


tleman, who requires us to do them at his own place. The 
room we must operate in has a window facing north, 6 ft. 
by 6ft. The window is straight up and down, no slant. Wil . 
you give us a hint as to how to diffuse the light? What part 
of the 6 ft. of light should be blocked out? What distance 
from the light should the sitter be placed for softest result? | 
We require to turn out a pleasing portrait, nicely lighted, if 
it can be done. The portraits are head and shoulders, hree. 
quarter length and full-length cabinet size. The room is a 
Jarge one, 14 ft. by 20 ft. ; light paper on walls, window 2 ft. 
from ground. No space or dead wall betwixt window. and 
background. We have always been used to working at our 
own place, and will thank you for information.—B. and 8. 
One would almost have imagined that a firm of professional 
photographers who know the room would know better how to 
take the portraits than we should who have not seen it. How- 
ever, as a rough guide, we should advise you to place the 
sitter about 6 ft. from the window and facing the centre of 
the end of the room. Then place the camera as close to the 
wall, on the window side, as you can. That will give you 
about a three-quarter face portrait. If he shadows are too 
strong they can be softened by a reflector, say a sheet or a 
tablecloth hung on a clothes-horse. You will probably find ix 
necessary to stop off 18 in. or 2 ft. of the window on the 
background end by drawing the curtain. Anyhow, imitate 
the light of your studio, which you are used to, as nearly 
as you can. With such a light at command any professional 


For the full-length picture you will require a rather short focus 
lens. 


green stain is perfectly satisfactory in this respect. (2) The {$A A 


best person to write names, etc., is a local sign writer. 


Srupio anp Lens Quertes.—(1) My front room upstairs is 17ft. by 
15ft., window facing north, which is 44 ft. wide and 6}ft. deep, 
height of room 94ft. Do you think this would do for ordinary 


NOTIGE. 


Several replies are held over for insertion next week. 


| 
; 
photographer should be able to produce first-class portra'ts. | 
| 
| 


*,” Novice To ADVERTISHRS.—Blocks and copy are received subicet 


: ata 7 ; Shes nner 
portraits, say three-quarter figure, providing I fit up as per to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserte 


sketch enclosed, about seven lights of about 100 candle power, 
in two rows? These are, in addition to light obtainable from 
window, or do you think less candle power would answer, pro- 


viding I use quick-acting cabinet lens and special rapid Che British Soynal of Photoquaphy. 


plates? (2) At about what height from floor do you suggest 
for lights to be fixed, also size of reflector required? (3) Would 
it be advisable to have a few lights on other side where there 


is no window, or would a large glass mirror act as a sufficient TERMS OF SU BSCRIPTION, Post Free 


reflector? (4) I am fully aware that the length of room is very 
short for standing figure, but it is chiefly for three-quarter , 


absolutely without condition, eapressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the text portion of the paper. 


The Oldest Photographic Journal in the World. . 
ESTABLISHED 1854. PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. | 
; 


(UNITED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL ISLES). 
& ds France, Belgium, United States, Canada — 


Onervicarn cy 5 2s 10 10 | Australia, Africa, New Zealand, New 


fe : ia, Portugal. 
and bust figure that I want; but, perchance, I should be re- MalfeViear:.. “sa, ke yt 5. purely, Css Jae 


quired to take a full figure. What focus of lens would be Quarter Year... °.., 


required for cabinet?—Anxtous. 


Spain, Italy, Egypt, India, Ching 
2 9 | Japan, &e. One Year ... 135, 
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EX CATHEDRA. 
A proposition is on foot to erect in 
Professor Jena a memorial to the late Professor 
BPP. Ernst Abbe, whose distinguished achieve- 
ments in physical science and in practical sociology entitle 
him to the veneration of all classes in the community. A 
representative committee, which includes Dr. Czapski, 
others of the scientific staff of Carl Zeiss, and a number 
of gentlemen of standing in the optical arts has been 


Memorial to 


formed, and there should be no difficulty in raising money | 


for a worthy memorial. The treasurer of the fund is Dr. 
Gustav Fischer, Jena, to whom subscriptions may be sent, 
* * * 
The National Last week the annual meeting of the 
Physical Board of Directors of this institution was 
Eaboratory. held, and numerous visitors were invited 
to inspect the premises, which are under the directorship 
of Dr. R. T. Glazebrook. The principal work during the 
past year seems to have been almost entirely physical, and 
we presume that the work of organisation and directing 
has been so great as to preclude any special optical work, 
which one naturally expects from so distinguished an 
optical authority as Dr. Glazebrook. Elsewhere we refer 
to the matier of lens testing, but we also note that the com- 
mittee hope to establish some primary photometric stan- 
dard by the radiation from some definite surface at a defi- 
nite temperature; this is obviously for visual purposes 
only, but we sadly want some Sveintantl photographic light. 
* * 


Aerial An international exhibition is in course 
Photography. of arrangement by the Aeronautical Club 
of France, which seeks to bring together a collection of 
Photographs and apparatus dealing with the aeronautical 
applications of the camera. The exhibits are to comprise 
both photographs obtained from balloons or kites and those 
of meteorological phenomena of which the balloonist makes 


| of Glass 


astudy. The date of the exhibition is not yet announced, 
but it is asked that prints should reach the secretary, Roger 
Aubry, 58, Rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Paris, before 
October 30. Those interested in aeronautical photography 
are further reminded that this work is numbered among the 
activities of the Aéronautique Club de France, and that 
Monsieur Aubry, who is known in photographic circles as 
the editor of that substantial volume the “ Annuaire 
Général de la Photographie,” will be glad to come into 
communication with them. 
* * * 
A Point The Institute of Women Journalists 
Be press K assembled last week to hear a discourse 
OfOBraPhy: trom Mrs. Catharine Weed Ward on 
“The Camera in Illustration,” and though mere man was 
not admitted to the meeting, we have since had oppor- 
tunities of gathering what Mrs. Ward had to say. One 
point from what we imagine to have been a witty if strictly 
practical address we would fix in the minds of photo- 
graphers who cultivate editors with a view to reproduction 
fees, and that concerns the various anniversaries and cen- 
tenaries for which the illustrated Press require photo- 
graphs. Editors make their plans for these certain events 
a long time—months, or even years—ahead, and the photo- 
grapher who submits work a couple of weeks beforehand 
is doomed to disappointment. He is not merely a week or 
a month too late—he may be a year or more behind his far- 
sighted competitor. 
* * * 
Photography We recently commented on the subject of 
aoe. Adver- photographers’ advertisements, and 
&- quoted a certain striking and some- 
what humorous advertisement emanating from an American 
source. Two other specimens which might also be classed 
in the same delightful genus have come to our notice. An 
East Anglian photographer advertises in his local paper: 
“Your own baby, if you have one, can be enlarged, tinted, 
and framed, like the above, for 6s. 6d.”; while in one of 
the London suburbs this somewhat alarming notice is 
posted: “ Photographic artist. Children executed at any 
hour of the day or night.”. Mr. W. J. Casey’s series of 
articles, which commence in this number, on the subject of 
“ Advertising and Photographers,” will doubtless appeal to, 
and should be read carefully, not only by these enterprising 
gentlemen but by the great bulk of professional photo- 
graphers who seek publicity in a legitimate way. 
* * * 


Discolouration The paper by Sir William Crookes, 
which we reprint on another page, deals 


pyotient: with a phenomenon which has frequently 


been noticed in the past in its effect on photographic 
lenses. That a strong light causes discolouration of the 
substance of certain glasses is a fact well known to 
opticians and, from practical experience, to photographers 


to 
to 
to 
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of the old school. The action, which was observed by 
Faraday so long ago as 1823, has frequently been found 
sufficient to make a noticeable difference between two 
lenses paired for rapidity, when one of them has been 
employed in strong light for a considerable time. Heavy 
flint was more liable to change of this kind than the lighter 
kinds of glass, and peculiarities in this respect have pre- 
vented otherwise valuable glasses from being employed in 
lens construction. Of late years cases of lens discolouration 
have been little heard of; nevertheless, the counsel of the 
maker that the instrument shall be exposed to strong light 
as little as possible is one which the photographer will lose 
nothing by following, 
» * * 
Sunday An ingenious method of avoiding the 
Trading. statute regulating Sunday trading was 
put forward last week at the Dewsbury Borough Court. 
when a local photographer was fined 5s. and costs for fol- 
lowing his vocation on the Sabbath. He made a somewhat 
novel request, namely, that he should be fined a nominal 
sum each week for opening his shop on Sundays, and more- 
over volunteered the information that when in business at 
Hull, he opened his shop on Sundays and paid the magis- 
trate’s clerk 5s. a week without being called betore the 
court every time. Whether this aspect of the application of 
the English law appealed to the magistrates as a convenien 
method of increasing the revenue of the court does not 
transpire, but it is one that we hardly care to recommend 
to any of our readers, no matter how enterprising they may 
be, or an unpleasant surprise in the shape of a substantial 
fine, founded on a long series of “ past convictions,” migh 
unexpectedly open their eyes to the error of their ways. 
As the magistrates stated in the case we quote, the defen- 
dant must take his own risk in the matter. We would 
likewise draw the attention of the ingenious evader of the 
law to the provisions of the new Sunday Closing (Shops) 
Act, which has passed its second reading in the House o 
Lords, and will doubtless soon become law. The object 
of this Bill is to provide for the closing of shops (with 
certain exceptions) and the prohibition of street trading on 
the Sabbath. One of its clauses is that the penalty for 
an infraction of the law should be 5s. for a first offence, 
and £1 and £5 for second and subsequent offences. With- 
out wishing to discuss the pros and cons dealing with the 
necessity for this Act of Parliament, we are inclined to the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor, who expressed the belief, 
during the reading of the Bill, that the importance of 
Sunday to everybody was being recognised to such a degree 


that it did not require legislation to stimulate it. 
* * * 


H. and D. The necessity of fully specifying condi- 
Pua ee als tions in describing sensitive materials 
Seite is one which a writer cannot keep too 


prominently before him. |The case of 
the “ H. and D.” speed numbers is perhaps as familiar as 
any. The “inertia” of the plate, to which the speed 
number bears a definite numerical ratio, is intended by 
Hurter and Driffield to apply to pyro-soda development. 
But considerably higher readings are obtainable with cer- 
tain other developers. That fact may be disregarded by 
some in reading our report last week of the Ilford Com- 
pany’s “ Zenith” plate, which, as we pointed out in words, 
bears an extremely rapid emulsion. Therefore it may be 
well to emphasise the fact that this speed number cannot 
be taken as comparable with those of plates which are not 
speeded for the Hurter and Driffield standard developer. 
We hasten to refer to the fact, because one case has al- 
ready come to our notice in which the “ Zeniths ” had been 
greatly over-exposed by disregard of the strict sense which 
we attached to the “H. and D.” speed number, and we 


would be the more sorry to mislead our readers, jnag 

much as some further exposures confirm our opinion thal 

the “Zenith” approaches the extreme rapidity of the 

“ Monarch.” . 
* * * 


Loan Exhi- 
bitions of 
Pictorial 
Photography. 


The praiseworthy endeavours that ocey 
from time to time on the part of vario: 

associations, photographic or otherwis 
to bring together representative loan co 
lections of pictorial photographs, are not so frequent a 
could be desired. Little or no opportunity is therefo 

afforded the supporters of provincial exhibitions for seein 
the work of past masters and other outstanding exponen 
of pictorial work who have given up exhibiting at co 

petitive shows. This is more to be regretted when it is co 

sidered that such work is usually far more worthy of atte 

tion than much that is to be found in the average annu 

photographic exhibitions in this country. A notable effor 
is, however, now being made by the Fine Arts Committe 
of the Corporation of Brighton. They have decided i 
organise a photographic exhibition to be held in the ne 
Corporation Art Galleries from April 17 to June 3. Th 
undertaking will be carried out by the committee in co 

junction with the Hove Camera Club, and will consis 
solely of a loan collection of pictorial photographs lent 
those to whom an invitation to exhibit is sent. The exhib 
tion, moreover, will be open free to the public, and a 
efforts will be made to get together a representative sho 

of the best British work, the venture should meet with th 
success it deserves. 


* * * 
The Tt is with some regret, though not will 
PLtoeeaenere ee we see from the report of th 
Benevolent last meeting of the General Committe 
Fund. of the Professional Photographers’ Asso 


ciation that it was decided to abandon 

the idea of instituting a benevolent fund in connection 
with that body. The P.P.A. went to considerable trouble 
in the matter. It sent circulars to all its many hundred 
members, asking whether they were in favour of the move 
ment, and whether they would contribute any sum as fi 
start to the affair. But comparatively few replied at all 
and of those who did, only a tithe were in favour of it, ail 
the sum promised was quite an insignificant amount. I 
these circumstances, we think the P.P.A. is wise in no 
moving further in the matter. Possibly many of thos 
who replied in the negative to the Association’s circular 
and. perhaps, some of those who did not reply at all, ha 
in mind the result of the old benevolent fund that was 
instituted some years ago, and the. scant support it receivet 
from those for whose benefit, in time of sickness or trouble 
it was established. Of the desirability of such a fund 
there can be no question, and certainly there is no body 
better qualified to carry out a scheme than the Professional 
Photographers’ Association ; but if it receives no support i 
is powerless to move in the matter. “Heaven helps those 
who help themselves,” and the Professional Photographers 
Association is judicious in waiting for some change in the 
apathetic attitude which photographers take towards 
movements intended to benefit the unfortunate in theil 
ranks. . 
5: | 

OFFICIAL TESTS OF LENSES. | 


Or the many matters in which photographers seek guidance 
from those who are able to supply it, probably none is 
more constantly in evidence than the differences in the 
optical properties of the modern anastigmat lenses. Very 
frequently the request is couched in such vague terms thai 
1¢ 1s not possible to give any useful] answer. “ Which i 
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the best lens?” is a query as common as it is silly, and 
about the only reply to it is to tell the querist that he 
might almost as well ask “ Which is the best dog?” But 
among a class of photographers many degrees removed 
from such ignorant inquirers as these, are men able to 
decide for themselves many of the qualities which they 
desire in a lens to be employed for a specific purpose. 
Tt must have such and such an aperture, and such 
and such a focal length and covering power. But a 
decision as to these things having whittled down the 
number of lenses between which their choice lies, there 
still remains the question of correction of aberrations by 
which the Gordian knot of value for money must be cut. 
They would have some authoritative tribunal from which 
to learn wherein lens A. is better than B., or whether C. 
equals in performance the maker’s claims on its behalf. 
Two events of last week lead us to draw attention to 
means of arbitrament which may be unknown to many 
people. The first was Mr. 8. D. Chalmers’ paper before 
the Royal Photographic Society; the second, the annual 
meeting of the Board of the National Physical Laboratory. 
Mr. Chalmers stated that the department under his direc. 
tion at the Northampton Institute, viz., that of technical 
optics, was open to make tests of photographic lenses. 
Such tests also are numbered among the activities of the 
National Physical Laboratory, although only six photo- 
graphic lenses were examined during the year 1904. 

Of course, such facilities are not offered now for the 
first time. Fourteen years ago the Kew committee of the 
Royal Society established a scheme under which photo- 
graphic lenses are subjected to a series of tests for an 
almost nominal fee, but, unless the demand for the results 
has greatly increased within the last year or two, the work 
which was thus done at Kew bore an insignificant propor- 
tion to the great volume of trade in photographic lenses. 
True, the Kew tests were visual throughout, and users of 
lenses are justified in doubting whether the refinements 
of a visual test give any correspondingly exact information 
as to the behaviour of the lens photographically. At the 
Northampton Institute—so we gather from ir. Chalmers’ 
paper—the test is a photographic one; the readings are 
from actual exposures on a photographic plate, and for 
that reason invite the confidence of the practical photo- 
grapher. Tests of this character must be of particular value 
in their application to lenses intended for three-colour work, 
The method employed by Mr. Chalmers is a modification 
of that of Professor Hartmann, and is so different from 
others which have been widely adopted that we may 
briefly explain the principle on which it rests. The lens 
is pointed to a small, bright, distant source of light, but 
instead of focussing upon it, two exposures are made, each 
equally distant from the true focus. At the point occupied 
by the iris of the lens system a diaphragm pierced with 
a series of minute holes is placed, and the results of the 
two exposures is thus to obtain, for each position of the 
plate, a series of small circular spots of light, the centres 
of which may be taken as points on the rays from the 
centre of the source to the centres of the apertures in the 
diaphragm. The method can be so carried out in practice 
that inspection of the negative will show whether the 
lens is good or bad, and certain defects, such as coma, 
which are not easy to identify in other ways, are very 
plainly shown by the Hartmann method. ‘The method 
can, of course, be carried out ocularly, and we believe that 
that has been done at the National Physical Laboratory, 
Which, like the Northampton Institute, makes its tests 
upon the optical bench designed by Mr. Conrad Beck, and 
described in this journal for January 23, 1903. The 
apparatus required for the Hartmann method is, how- 
ever, to be fitted to the bench at the National Physical 


Laboratory, and we understand that it is the intention of 
Dr. Glazebrook, in reorganising the tests, to employ a 
photographic record of the lens’s performance whenever 
possible. 

It is not our present purpose to enter into the extent 
to which tests should be carried out or the form in which 
they should be expressed. We have said sufficient to 
remind our readers that the highest scientific methods are 
now being applied to verification of the chief instrument in 
the photographer’s equipment. 


APPARATUS FOR THE SEASON. 


Tue season has now arrived when apparatus that has been 
stored away during the winter months will be required for 
use again, and the question is, in what condition will it be 
found? 
last season were taken, it will be found in the same state: 
as it was when last employed. But if, as is not infrequently 


the case, it has been stored in the lumber-room, which, as: 


a rule, is none too dry, things may be very different. Let: 
us take the case of an ordinary field camera, with dark 
slides, which has been stored in a damp place. 
probable that the shutters cannot be drawn, or only drawn: 
with difficulty. If any force be applied the glue joints: 
may be strained or the hinges injured, or, if the shutters. 
have been pulled out, they cannot be pushed back; conse- 
quently they will be liable to warp or “cast” as they dry, 
and thus become permanently damaged. The best pro- 
cedure in these circumstances is to put the slides, as they 
are, in a warm and dry room and let them rest for a few 
days—a week or so. During that period the wood will 
have shrunk to its original dimensions and the softened. 
glue hardened, while the shutters are prevented. 
from warping by the grooves in which they work.. 


What has been said with regard to shutters applies 
to other wooden portions of the apparatus; if any 
parts are found to be jammed or work stiffly 


they should be left to themselves, as, like the slides 
they will right themselves. In no case should the working 
parts be eased with glass paper, as is frequently done, as 
then, when the wood has recovered its normal proportions, 
they will work too freely, and, in the case of the slides, may 
admit light. Patience is the best remedy for any trouble 
that may have arisen from damp storage. The bellows of 
the camera may have suffered in the same way as the wood- 
work from damp. If so, it should be expanded very care- 
fully, as, if the gussets have stuck together and they are- 
forcibly pulled apart, some of the outer coating may become: 
removed and light may gain access. The best plan will be 
to separate them gently, and then allow them to rest with 
the bellows but slightly extended. If it is opened to its: 
full extent, although it will dry quicker, it will become 
stiff in the folds, and will not so. well shut up again, for it 
must be borne in mind that the foundation of some bellows 
is cardboard, and that might cockle to an extent in drying. 
As regards the metal parts little need be said, as it is 
scarcely probable that they have suffered by the storage. 
If, however, any pivots or hinges have become oxidised it 
will be seen at a glance, and a drop of olive oil, or, better 
still, one of almond oil, should be put upon them before 
any attempt is made to work them. As we haye just said, 
patience, and keeping the things in a warm, though not hot, 
place for a week or so, is the best remedy for months of 
damp storage; and we might add that the remedy should 
be applied without delay, as it cannot be completed at ani 
hour or two’s notice. 


If the precautions we advised towards the end of’ 


It is very 
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ADVERTISING AND 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Ty dealing with the severe competition now existing in pro- 
fessional photography, the writer of an article in a recent issue 
of Tue British Journat or Puorograpny stated: “Many a 
photographer pays for circulars or newspaper advertisements, 
when he might just as well give the money to a benevolent 
‘institution for any good it does him,” and inasmuch as he 
did not go on to show how the money could be more advan- 
‘tageously spent in the direction indicated, one may reasonably 
infer that his opinion of advertising coincides with that of the 
majority of professional photographers. Now, is this indiffer- 
ence the result of having thought out the pros and cons of the 
matter, or is it that the rank and file of the profession are 
drifting along and paying no heed to the recent development 
of advertising into one of the most potent factors in modern 
business life? Believing that the latter is the explanation, 
we should like to show that there is no reason why advertising 
should not be more extensively utilised by the profession, and 
also to briefly indicate a few of the ways in which it may best 
be used. First, then, perhaps it would be as well to give 


A Definition of Advertising. 
Probably as good a one as can be found is that given by a 
leading authority on advertising—viz., “Every move which has 
for its ultimate aim the sale of anything.” At first sight 
this may appear to embrace too wide a scope, but we hope to 
show later that it does not. Simultaneously with improved 
means of communication, cheap books and newspapers, and 
other causes tending to broaden the ideas and interests of the 
mass of the people, there has been a rapid increase in the 
amount of adyertising, so that there is now hardly one trade 
of any importance in which advertising, to a greater or lesser 
extent, is not used. Little more than half a century ago 
Carlyle bitterly attacked “The Hatter in the Strand of Lon- 
don,” who, “instead of making better felt hats than another, 
mounts a huge lath-and-plaster Hat, seven-feet high, upon’ 
wheels; and sends a man to drive it through the streets,” 
whereas, to-day, he who makes the best goods is, more fre- 
auently than not, he who exercises the most ingenuity in 
advertising them. For instance, does any photographer think 
that because Messrs. Elliott and Sons charm us with the 
“Dawson girls,” or Messrs. Wellington and Ward amuse us 
with the doings of “ Alphonso and Belinda,” that the Barnet 
and Elstree products are not sufficiently good to sell solely 
on their merits? And yet has not nearly every photographer 
as many rivals in his town as have the above-mentioned firms 
competitors in their lines of manufacture? It may be urged 
that 
Professional Photography is not a Trade. 

and that advertising is therefore undignified ; but, seeing that 
banking is also a profession, and one, moreover, in which 
there is every day more advertising being done, this excuse 
‘cannot be taken very seriously. Or another may say that the 
taking of a negative, submitting proofs, and then obtaining 
the order for.so many copies, is a different; matter from selling 
a tablet of Somebody's much-advertised soap. Granted; but 
is it a more lengthy process than getting a man to fill up a 
proposal form, answer some dozens of questions, and then 
undergo a medical examination—all of which the insurance 
companies require their customers to do—and yet are not nearly 
all the insurance companies advertisers? No matter how appa- 
rently secure a reputation any concern may enjoy, it cannot 
nowadays dispense with advertising; younger men enter the 


same field, and by their aggressive methods compel the older 
firms in very self-defence to wield the same weapons, and thus 
it is that hardly a day passes without our seeing firms, whose 
names have been for generations “as familiar as household 
words,” joining the ranks of the advertisers. No more striking 
instance can be adduced than that of the “Times,” the 
venerable “Thunderer,” spending) thousands of pounds in 
advertising, first its edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and later its own reduced subscription terms. For better or 
for worse—it is immaterial to our present purpose to argue 
which—then, advertising is a force that has come to stay, 
and no business man can afford to neglect the opportunities — 
it presents. 

Having thus briefly outlined the position of advertising in 
business life to-day, let us consider the question— 


Professional to Advertise? | 


Ought the 
Turn we to our definition, ‘Every move which has for its ulti- 
mate aim the sale of anything.” What has the professional © 
for sale? Is it not the results of his ability to produce photo- 
graphs—a something which is admittedly not so easily demon- 
strated as the merits of a tablet of soap, but, on the other 
hand, is simple compared with the problem which confronts 
the bank or the insurance company? The object is the same 
in each case—viz., to persuade the desired customer to enter 
the doors of the bank, office, or studio, as the case may be, 
and therefore the bank publishes its half-yearly reports and 
balance-sheets, the insurance company does likewise, and fre- 
quently backs them up with convincing arguments showing how 
an insurance policy is the best investment for the man of 
small means, and the photographer does. we will discuss 
what he does, and what he does not do, later. The first 
“move,” then, is the inducement to come to the studio, and 
here the comparison with the bank and the insurance com- 
pany must cease, because the first is practically their only 
“move,” but with the photographer it is but one of a very 
great number. It is nevertheless a very important one, the 
most important one, in fact. Let us for the sake of our argu- 
ment take the case of a country town situated in the midst 
of a well-farmed district, the dwellers in which are to all 
intents and purposes resident in the town itself so far as 
their buying is concerned, and, what is of, to us, equal im- 
portance, so far as their reading the two or three weekly 
newspapers which such a town would possess. In this town 
there will probably be 


Half a Dozen Photographers. 

not more than two of whom will have studios in positions 
that will be passed by the majority of people having business 
of any nature to transact. If near the railway station they are 
generally away from the very centre of the town, while if at 
one end of the main street, perhaps half of the people shopping 
therein will not pass their studio, so that, be the showcase of 
window display never so attractive, it will only be seen by 
a certain proportion of the people. Here, then, is the need 
for the first “move ”—to bring people, desirous in many in- 
stances of having their photographs taken, or, if not actually 
desirous, at least in such a frame of mind that they may easily 
be persuaded to do so, to the doors of the studio. Can this — 
first “move” be made by any better means than that of 
advertising in the newspapers already mentioned? In the great — 
majority of cases we think it cannot. 
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A Signpost. 

Occasionally one sees town councils utilising the street 
lamps as signposts by means of tablets with the inscription, 
“To the swimming baths.” We apprehend that this is done 
not altogether with a view to guiding would-be swimmers to 
the baths, but also with the idea of reminding the towns- 
people that the baths are there in readiness for them—in short, 
the council is advertising its baths. Now, if Messrs. Hypo and 
Pyro in the High Street were the only photographers in the 
‘town we have instanced, similar signs on the lamp-posts would 
serve them equally well as advertisements, but if Messrs. 
Plates and Papers have their studio in the Market Place we 
see that there is the need for another set of signs, and although 
they would still serve as such, their value as advertisements 
would be greatly diminished, and if there were a third studio 
in another street with its set of directing signs, the value of 
all three will have become practically nil. It is evident, then, 
that each studio wants a signpost which shall not only direct 
the customer to its door, but which shall also offer some par- 
ticular inducement to pay it a visit. What best fulfils these 
conditions—a sign which not only directs to Messrs. Hypo 
and Pyro’s studio, but also offers some inducement to go 
there, and, still further, which can from time to time vary 
the nature of such inducements? Is there any better means 
than the newspapers? 


The Newspaper Advertisement. 

The signpost function of the newspaper advertisement is 
its most obvious one, and that is probably why the few photo- 
graphers who advertise in the newspapers have utilised it; 
but it is remarkable that hardly any seem to get beyond it. 


Week in and week out the same advertisement appears with 
about as much information as that which is afforded by the 
ordinary visiting card; no particular inducement is offered, 
nor is any reason advanced why the studio of the advertiser 
should be visited. One very important possibility in con- 
nection with their advertising that is almost entirely ignored 


by photographers is that of the stimulation of the desire to | 


have photographs taken. How many buyers of, the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” even knew of its existence, let alone 
possessed any wish to be the owner of a set of the volumes, 
prior to the advertising of it by the “Times”?" Ts not the ana- 
logy clear? How is it, then, that photographers ‘go frequently 
haye a photograph ten, twenty, even thirty years old of a 
recently-deceased person, with the request that they should 
make a number of copies from it? Nay, even a wretched little 
scrap of a print from a negative taken with a child’s toy 
camera is brought with the piteous tale, “It’s the only one 
we have; do make the best you can of it.” If photography 
were properly advertised, would this happen once to the twenty 
times it now does? Again, the majority of the advertisers in 
local newspapers are shopkecers who, if they do anything 
more than give the mere announcement that they have a shop: 
at a certain address, seldom go beyond what is practically an 
extract from their price list, so that if by the style of the 
photographer’s advertisement, both as to its wording and the. 
form in which it is printed (as the printers say, “its setting”), 
he can make it distinctive, he thereby gains so much the more 
value for his outlay. 

In my next article I shall submit certain definite suggestions. 
for the drawing up of advertisements which professionals cam 
apply to their own cases. W. J. Casny. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


How Old is Gum Bichromate? 

Next Monday, exactly eleven years will have passed since the 
death of John Pouncy, the man who is usually credited with 
evolving that wild cat of photographic printing processes—- 
gum bichromate. I was slightly acquainted with Pouncy, some 
fifteen years before his demise, when he was proprietor of a 
professional business in the delightful little county town of 
Dorsetshire, and my recollection is that he was accustomed to 
disparage his work in gum-pigment printing, and to dwell with 
Pleasure on a method of working up photographs in coloured 
oils, which he brought to a high degree of perfection. Pouncy 
received the medal of the Duc de Luynes for his gum process 
in 1859; but it is curious to recollect that the year of his death, 
1894, marked the birth of gum for the purposes of your modern 
“pictorial photographer.” It was in that year that MM. 
Rouillé-Ladevéze and Puyo exhibited work by the process at 
the Salon of the Photo-Club de Paris. The “gum” of Pouncy, 
and gum as it is worked at the present time, though technically 
the same process, are vastly different in their effects; and 
probably M. Demachy, who may be regarded as the arch-apostle 
of the process, would not admit Mdlle. Gomme-bichromatée to 
be more than eleven years of age. 

_ Be that as it may, it will be well to quote Pouncy’s method, 
which was then called the carbon process, as he originally pub- 
lished it, as then it, will be seen (?) wherein it differs from the 
“ cum-bichromate ” process of the present day. Three solutions 
are prepared. 1. A saturated solution of bichromate of potash. 
2. A solution of gum arabic about the consistence of thin var- 
Mish. 3. Vegetable carbon fizely ground in water. Mix four 
drachms each of 1 and 2 together and add some No. 3. The 


paper being laid on a glass plate, “commence coating freely 
with a broad camel’s-hair brush, laying on a copious supply over 
the whole surface, and then allow the paper to absorb for about 
two minutes. This done, remove the superfluous liquid thus: 
Take a painter’s 4-in. hog’s-hair ‘softener,’ and work it regu- 
larly over the paper, with alternate vertical and horizontal 
motion, until the whole presents a smooth and even surface,. 
partially dry. The drying may then be completed by the fire.” 


Cooling Gelatine Emulsion—the Bennett Process. 

A simple step, but one which gave imménse impetus to the: 
gelatine emulsion process, was that taken by Charles Bennett 
in 1878. In Tun Brrrisn Journan or Paotograruy for March 
29 of that year, Mr. Bennett first published the working details. 
of a method of making gelatine dry plates of greater rapidity 
than had before been possible. The innovation consisted in the- 
mixing of the emulsion hot, and in allowing it to stew at this 
increased temperature. Mr. Bennett’s methods would hardly 
suit present-day emulsion makers, for, after describing the mix- 
ing of the ingredients, he directs: —“Shake the emulsion very: 
briskly, and replace it in the kettle for two, four, or seven: 
days, according to rapidity required. The temperature should 
never be over 90 degrees: if you do not let it exceed that, yow 
will not have red fog. ‘Cosy’ it up with flannel, and it will 
not lower many degrees in the night.” I, however, use a stove: 
two feet across, and place it on that: a faint gas jet below keeps 
it always at 90 degrees. I make up every twelve hours. If 
washed, in two days, the emulsion is rapid and dense; in four: 
days, more rapid and less dense—quick enough for any drop» 
‘shutter known.” Hisroricus. 
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IMPORTANT POINT FOR THREE-COLOUR WORKERS. 


In the last number of the “ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschiftliche Photo. 
graphie” Herren J. Precht and H. Stenger detail their experiments 
on this subject, which will be of considerable interest to three- 
coleur workers and also of more general interest to the practical 
worker. 

The distribution of luminosity m the spectrum of daylight has been 
repeatedly examined visually. We mention the measurements of 
H. C. Vogel, whe compared with a spectrophotometer the luminosity 
of sun and sky light to 2 paraffin lamp; further, the werk of Crova® 
on the radiation of diffused sky light; and, finally, the complete 
“yescarches of Else Kéitgen,3 who considered the relative visual 

luminosities of a large number of sources of light. All these researches 

agree that the blue rays are considerably in the preponderance in 

sky light. Kéttgen’s work differed from the other cbservers in that 

he found that the proportion of blue in blue sky light to be greater 

than in direct sunlight, but this result appears to be influenced by 

the particular method of the measurement. 
Variations in Daylight Actinism. 

The actinism of the colours in daylight has not yet been quantita- 
‘tively estimated ; still, H. W. Vogel* made numerous experiments on 
‘the variability of photographic action of daylight, by photographing 
‘a colour chart, consisting of pieces of coloured paper, under varying 
«conditions. He used the silver eoside plate, first suggested by him, 
Ybut with this could only estimate actually the blue and yellowish 
green action, and was limited to the statement of the order of the 
colours according to the intensity with which 


hey appeared on the 
plate. His numerous observations, which were partly made at sea- 


level and partly on the tops of mountains under manifold meteoro- 


conclusions on the 
“that 
without exception the action of the blue of diffused sky light appre- 


logical conditions, gave a series of importan 


sactinie variability of daylight. Thus he was enabled to state 
ciably increased after sunset.”® 

The question of the variability of daylight has become of consider- 
‘able importance since the discovery of new dyes, and the consequent 
improvement of the colour sensitiveness of dry plates has given a 
In this, 
important factors for correct colour reproduction is the correct ratio 


new impetus to trichromatic photography one of the most 
of exposures behind the three filters, and really this ratio must be 
kept with much greater accuracy than the correct; exposure in 
From this it is obvious that 
with altered composition of daylight the reproduction of the colours 


ordinary moncchrome photography. 


must suffer considerably when the exposures given are according 
to the filter ratios of normal daylight. 


Variations in Exposure-Ratios of Filters. 


In order to give some idea of the amount of difference, the follow- 
ing examples may be mentioned. In clear weather and bright equal 
light on July 20, 1904, the ratio of exposures behind a: set of additive 
filters of Meister, Lucius, and Briining was estimated at blue: 
orange=1: 4: 17, whilst with the same ratio on July 22 the blue 


was so strongly over-exposed and the orange so much wunder-exposed 


green: 


that the density was photometrically measured, with the result that 
blue : 
0.052... The result was that to obtain equal densities of 0.17 a ratio 
‘of 1: 6.8: 24.3 should have been given; that is to say, that the green 
exposure should have been 45 per cent., 


‘the ratio of the densities were, green : 


and the orange 43 per cent. 


1 Ber. Berl. Akad., 1880, p. 801. 

2 Compt. Rend., 109, p. 493, 1889. 

* Wied. Ann., 53, p. 793, 1894, 

* Handbuch d. Phot., 4th edit., 1894, vol. 2, pp. 256, &. 
+ Loe, cit , p. 266. 


orange =0.17: 0.026: 


mote. In other words, the green and orange actinism of the day- 
light had sunk to about two-thirds of the normal. 

From such experiments it is clear, on the one hand, that 
mation of filter exposures by daylight must he beset with great in- 
accuracies; and it follows, on the other hand, that a definite opinion 


on the amount of the variations that occur may be obtained by ex- 


he esti- 


a 


. 
: fi | 
posing at different times. We hav” made a series of observations on 
this point, which, 


number, because the time of the year prevents a continuation of the 
1 


moreover, the experiments have proved that the 


however, up to the present, are only few in 
experiments, and, 
differences which have been found can only be partly ascribe 
variability of the actinism of daylight. 
The Method of Testing. 
Our experiments were carried out to approximate as far as possible 
A sheet of white paper was photographed with 


to the 


with practical work. 
a three-colour camera with vertical shifting of the filter-holder, the 
size being 64 by 18 cm. The distance between apparatus and paper 

was in all cases approximately 1 metre; the times of exposure were 
always 4:9: 27 seconds, and care was taken, by suitably stepping 

down the lens, to obtain in a 5 per cent. edinol developer, with 45 
seconds development, a medium density corresponding to the half- 


By a simple arrangement, we were | 


able to make two exposures, with characteristic differences, on the © 


tones of a normal negative. 


one plate. The difference between our exposures was generally less 


than might usually oceur, as they were all made on the east of the | 
Hanover Technical High School; some in a room so well lighted as 
to be similar to a studio, others in a verandah in the open air. 

The filters are best described by their transmission of the spectrum, 
and with an are lamp and a pocket spectroscope, it was found that 
the following regions were transmitted :— 

Blue ‘ 410 — 490. 
Green — 580. 
Orange t 570 — 725. 


In the following tables we give some excerpts from our experi- 


ments .— 
TABLE I. 
| Relative EHS 
Date. | Time.) Place. | Weather | Bine : Green : Orange. eae 
| Ean Calculated 
| | | Measured, tap me at 
a.m | fests: i | | | 
27/10/04 11 | In open | ie | 0-388 : 0°380 : 0°392 | 1-0: 0°98:1 01) 1:32: 88 
a.m. | day J] 
27/10/04 | 11.10 In room| In shade ee 359 :0°273::0 a 1:0:0°76 : 0°83 | 1:56 :14°0 
Conclusions -—All the conditions being kept equal, the exposure 


in the shade shows w relatively stronger decrease in the actin‘sm of 
the orange and green than of the blue. 


TABLE II. 


| | Relative Density. 


Date. |Time.| Place. | Weather, Blue : Green : Orange. Hapoel 
| | Nae Calculated 
ANSI | for Blue = 1. 
7 ] 
a. 7 | ( Clear, 
16/11/04 | 11.45 | In open | sunny :0°472 :0°473| 1:0:1:04: 1°04 |1:2°7: 81 


aaa ig 


p.m. 


Pp 
16/11/04 | 3.50 


0°718 : 0-642 : 0°644 | 1:0 :0°89: 0°90 | 1:40:07 


| 
In open | In Oy ae 


Conclusions :—The extraordinary inequality of the exposures iv the 
open produced a considerable deficiency of green and orange action 
with decreasing actinism. 
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TABLE III. 


| Relative Density. 


Date. |Time.| Place. | Weather. | Blue : Green : Orange. uxposure 
Measured. | Poets 
Bem Clear, | 
15/11/04 | 10.45 | In room { bright J 0864 : 0°828 :0°863 | 1:0:0°96: 1:0 |1:3°3: 9:0 
a.m. S 
Dull, “263 +0210 -0° 00°80 - 0" 2 3 
17/11/04 | 10.30 | In room { cloudy \ 0-263 :0°210 :0°177 | 1°0: 0°80: 0°67] 1:5°1:21°3 


Conclusions : —Under equal conditions of exposure in clear and very 
cloudy weather at the same time of day, a strong reduction of the 
green, and a still stronger reduction of the orange, is shown. 

As regards these three tables, it should be noted that the values 
in each are rigidly comparable, as the two exposures were made on 
the same plate. 

The numbers in the last column show what should have been the 
ratio of exposures in order to obtain an equal density of 1 behind 
all three filters, instead of 1: 3:9, which was used. 


The authors 
proceed to discuss the ratio between exposure and density, and pro- 
mise further communications, and state that the general assumption 
that the density is directly proportional to t 


not hold good for three-colour work. 


1e tims of exposure does 


Development as a Factor in Colour Records. 
Attention is directed to the influence of 
ment, and, as was pointed out by H. W. Voge 


he duration of develop- 


, the yellowish-green sen- 


sitiveness is only correctly represented with a sufficiently long develop- 
ment, and this also applies to plates suitable for trichromatic work, 
though not to the same extent; on the other hand, the colour 
differences are lessened as the maximum density is approached. 

A much more elaborate table is given by the authors, which merely 
emphasises the differences shown in those already given, and they 
come to the conclusion that the diminution of the actinism of the 
green and red rays may amount to as much as 100 per cent., and that 
any conclusive results can only be obtained by daily experiments. 

Seebeck’s original statement that in the evening the more re- 
frangible rays are the first to disappear is shown to be erroneous, 
and this is due merely to the low sensitiveness of the retina to blue 
and violet, and this has been shown to be so by Helmholtz and 
Konig. 

Wariable Actinism of Arc Light. 

In another paper the authors also consider the change in the actinic 
power of the are light with increasing watts, using the same screens 
as mentioned in the first part of the paper, and give a table from 
which we abstract but three readings :— 


Watts. Blue. Gee Orange. 
400 10 1-01 0:84 
700 10 0-72 0°68 

19.0 0 ere 1:0 0°68 0-64 


The results obtained by the authors open up a wide field of specu- 
lation, and are of considerable interest to three-colour workers 
generaily. 


THE CAPACITY OF DIFFERENT PRINTING PROCESSES FOR 
RENDERING GRADATION.* 


Characteristics of Carbon. 

Tux general character of the process seems to be that the detail in 
the higher lights is robust owing to the absence of any abnormal 
falling off, such as I have described in speaking of P.O.P., while in 
the shadows contrast is well maintained almost to the last gradation. 
There is, however, little of the flattening already described, owing 
no doubt to the light having to penetrate more and more of the 
Opaque tissue the greater the depth of shadow. 

To some extent its characteristics must vary with the opacity or 
éovering power of the pigment used, and the quantity of it in the 
ussue. I have used in my experiments black tissue, but for com- 
parison have also tried sea-green and terra-cotta without finding any 
important difference in gradation. There is, however, the difference 
due to colour-contrast, the red print being of course distinctly lighter 
in tone throughout. 

It is generally understood that for carbon printing with a normal 
4 or 5 per cent. bath, a “ plucky” 
thai 


I think the need for a contrasty negative is due to the very vigorous 


negative is required, yet it seems 
the range of gradation and steepness is much the same as P.O.P. 


rendering of detail in the lights, necessitating a corresponding vigour 
in the shadows; that is to say, the negative should employ a large 
par 
owing to the comparative strength of the detail. 


of the available gradation, otherwise the print may appear flat 


Non-transfer Processes. 

The direct printing pigment processes, gum-bichromate, artigue, 
its congeners, do not properly come within the scope of my paper, 
because I assume that they are seldom, if ever, used by their devotees 
without some artificial interference with the gradation. I would 
only remark that the depth of shadow will depend largely on the 


an 


* The previous portions of this article appeared March 10 and 17. 


III. 


amount of pigment used in preparing the coating, and the purity of 
the lights on the kind of paper used. 

I have prepared two kinds of paper, one a glazed writing paper, the 
other a rather rough open-textured paper, using a fairly opaque 
coating. The development was unassisted in cold water, and the 
gradation appears to be very short, only about 1 to 5 or6. Ona part 
of the paper I have used abrasion, and it will be seen that the smooth 
paper gives a clearer high-light than the rough. 
written, I have seen a print on a commercial paper of this class in 


{Since this was 
which the lights were quite pure. The character of the print seemed 
to indicate a very short, steep gradation.) 


Platinum Printing. 


I have tested the three brands of platinum paper most used in this 
country. All these are development papers for use with cold solu- 


tions. They have a good range of gradation, but one in particular 
has the longest range of any daylight printing process, and this 
particular paper should be specially useful when a negative of unusual 
“pluck” is to be dealt with. With average negatives there is little 
to choose between the three, although the prints will differ slightly in 
contrast according to the paper used. 


It is usual to say that “you want a plucky negative for platinum 


ae 


printing.” The reason lies in the uniform character of the gradation. 
From the faintest stain up to the fullest black the steps go up at a 
steady increase. There is no falling away in the lights, no softening 
down in the shadows, as there is neither discoloured film to act as a 
screen during exposure, nor degradation in fixing. Hence every tone 
in the negative is rendered in its true value, and as the deepest shadow 
is a deep pure black, a very long range of tones is available which a 
flat or thin negative cannot fully employ. Hot development, although 


it decreases the exposure necessary, does not increase the number of 
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gradations rendered. It warms the colour, and I think slightly adds 
to the “ pluck ” of the print, 


Gradation with Platinum. 

It is a peculiarity of platinum papers that when the maximum depth 
they are capable of rendering has been reached, a sort of reversal sets 
in, so that the shadows actually grow lighter with prolonged printing ; 
this of course can only happen when the negative has too much con- 
trast for printing by this process. That, however, is almost the same 
thing as saying it is too dense for anything. The gradations rendered 
vary from about the same as P.O.P., 1 to 128, to 1 to 400, which is 
several tints more than any P.O.P. 


Choice among Daylight Processes. 

In dealing with these daylight processes my aim has been to find 
their extreme limits. Probably in actual practice these limits are seldom 
used to their full extent, but I hope I have made it clear that even 
with negatives which do not call for the full range of tones the paper 
is capable of giving, there is considerable choice in the character of the 
print. There is of course no control, except in the case of carbon, 
and the only way to change the character of the print is to use a 
different make of paper. How great the control is in this sense may 
be seen in the examples I have made. All are from the same 
negative—one having a range of from 1 to 40. 


Contact Printing by Artificial Light. 

Coming now to processes used with artificial light, such as bromide 
paper, we meet with new conditions, as the gradations of these papers 
vary according to the treatment they receive as regards exposure 
and development. My first experiments were made with a view to 
finding the range of tints obtainable when development is pushed 
to its full extent. The range of gradation attributed to bromide 
papers by even recent writers is as low as 1 to 16, and it was a 
surprise to me when my first experiment yielded gradation far ex- 
ceeding that. Fearing that after all my screens were at fault, I 
tried a new tack, and made graduated exposures direct to the light 
by means of a dark slide. Leaving a strip unexposed, exposures of 
1, 2, 4, 16, 32, 48, and 64 seconds were given to successive strips 
of the same sheet, and on development the result was as follows: 
all these gradations are clearly rendered as far as 48 seconds, 
and even the difference between 48 and 64 is distinguishable, 
although possibly not to a useful extent. As it is evident from the 
strength of the 1-second strip that 4 second would have given a 
useful tint, the paper is capable of printing from a negative 
having a gradation 1 to at least 96 without loss of detail in either 
lights or shadows, and with care it would go as far as 1 to 128. 
This is one of the latest papers placed on the market, and no doubt 
embodies the latest improvements in manufacture, but there are 
others which show quite as great a range. On the other hand 
there are papers giving a much shorter scale, and these are suit- 
able for thinner negatives. 


The Different Conditions in Enlarging. 


Tt must be noted that I am dealing only with contact printing. 
When these papers are used for enlarging, the optical conditions 
are such that the megative is practically intensified, its half-tones 
and high lights becoming much more opaque in comparison with the 
shadows than when it is used in contact with the paper, and the 
greater the enlargement the greater the intensification. It seems to 
me that ignorance or neglect of this peculiarity is largely to blame 
for the gloomy aspect of our exhibitions these last few years since 
enlarging became the fashion. It is hopeless to expect that a nega- 
tive of the proper contrast for P.O.P. will yield a good enlargement 
on bromide paper, for in the attempt to get detail in the lights the 
shadows will be overdone, and the result will be one of these pro- 


ductions seemingly taken “’twixt the gloaming and the mirk,” which 
are only too familiar. 

Time has not permitted me to experiment with the enlarging value 
of negatives, but I do not think the gradation should exceed 1 to _ 
about 16 (contact value). Such a negative would not be useful for 
printing-out, but it could be used in contact with gaslight papers . 
also some bromide papers with proper treatment in exposure and 
development. 


| 
Bromide Papers Contact-Printed. | 


Returning to contact printing, I may first compare bromide papers 
in a general way with P.O.P. and the other processes already 
dealt with. We are accustomed to call bromide prints black and 
white, but when compared with P.O.P. the black appears but a 
grey, and as a matter of fact the scale of gradation is not so steep” 
as one would expect. The matt surface which most of these papers _ 
possess no doubt produces greyness to some extent, partly by per- 
mitting scattering of light, but also by virtue of the starch which © 
I understand is introduced into the emulsion for the purpose of 
creating a dull surface, and which no doubt dilutes the black of the 
silver, Further than this, however, it can be seen from the example 
of glossy bromide that the silver itself is rather grey as compared — 
with P.O.P. or black carbon, 


The Range of Gradation-Ranges. 


In testing these papers I have used as a normal developer two 
grains of amidol in each ounce of 5 per cent. sodium sulphite, with 
two drops of 10 per cent. potass bromide to ensure absence of fog. ‘Lhis 
developer is sufficiently concentrated to give the deepest black the 
paper is capable of producing, and the amount of bromide is too 
small to affect the gradation. 

Under these conditions when development is carried to the point 
at which all further action ceases, the majority of the papers I have 
tried give seventeen tints, equalling a range of gradation in the 
negative of 1 to 128; one gives a very short range, fourteen tints, 
equalling 1 to 48 (that is one of the older brands); another gives 
fifteen tints, equalling 1 to 64; and another sixteen tints, equalling 
1 to 96. 


How Contrast 


Falls Off. 


Thus it appears that most of them are quite capable of dealing — 
with negatives of normal contrast, such as are suited for P.O.P. 
It has to be noted, however, that bromide paper is subject to rapid? 
falling off in contrast towards the ends of the scale even to a greate 
extent than P.O.P., and it is doubtful if some of the tints at th 
ends would be distinguishable from each other if scattered about as 
in a print. 

The falling off in contrast is due to a different cause from those 
described in speaking of P.O.P.. It must be remembered that 
bromide paper, like bromide plates, has periods of under, correct, 
and over-exposure. In the high lights the conditions are those of 
under-exposure producing rapid falling off in contrast ; in the middle 
tones, which form the really useful part of the scale, there is the 
period of correct exposure, characterised by regular increases of 
opacity; in the shadows the period of over-exposure appears with 
its characteristic falling off in contrast so that the last few tones 
are hardly distinguishable, Modification of the developer, leading 
to incomplete development, alters the scale considerably. A 
weakened, that is to say a diluted, developer lengthens the scale, 
provided, of course, development is not continued too long, for 
ultimately even a dilute developer would give the same reduction as 
a strong one. By dilute I mean double to three times the quantity 
of water, and under these circumstances I find the scale lengthened 
to eighteen tints, equalling a negative of 1 to 160. Great dilution— 
ten to twelve times the water—leads to a condition which Winthrope 
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Somerville describes as incomplete reduction of the silver. Possibly 
the image then consists partly of Carey Lea’s photo-bromide. How- 
ever that may be, the range of gradation is very great, as may be 
seen in Nos. 8 and 9, The colour, however, is very bad—a sort of 
whity-brown. By reducing it to haloid and redeveloping with a 
strong developer, the colour is improved to grey, but the scale 
remains very flat. 


Alterations in Gradation. 


The very remarkable influence of chromic acid or a bichromate on 
gradation calls for notice. In this country it was first described by 
Mr. John Sterry, but I believe the discovery is claimed by the Italian 
Professor Namias. Exposure is given sufficient for the highest 
light, and by treatment with very dilute chromic acid or bichromate 
solution previous to development the over-exposure of the shadows is 
corrected. I have made examples of long exposures behind my screen, 
one developed normally, the other treated with 1/1,000 chromic acid 
for two minutes. 
tints for the paper, followed by long tracts of uniform black; the 
second shows gradation throughout, indicating that it could print 
from a negative of gradation reaching to thousands—far beyond 
the possible gradation of any ordinary plate. In preparing these 
examples I have continued the action of the chromic acid too long, 
thus losing one or two tints in the lights, but with proper adjustment 
that would not happen. 

Excess of bromide in the developer shortens the scale consider- 


The first, of course, shows the normal number of 


ably, but as in the case of plates it must be present from the begin- 
ning. Example Nos. 7 and 15 show that, even with amidol, two 
grains per ounce of bromide shortens the scale two or three tints, 
thus enabling a thinner negative to be used. With a harder work- 
ing developer, such as hydrokinone, of course the shortening would 
be greater still, but it must be remembered that there is a limit 
to the permissible quantity of bromide, as the colour of the image 
becomes disagreeable when oyer-restrained. The composition of 
some developers used for bromide papers rather puzzles me. The 


idea seems to be to add alkali to make it strong, and then bromide to 


make it weak. 
with little or no bromide, seems more rational, and avoids any 


A developer such as amidol, which will work cleanly 


shortening of the scale. 


Exposure and Gradation. 


The time of exposure influences the character of the gradation. 
Long exposure flattens the print by fully exposing the lights and 
giving full detail, while it over-exposes the shadows, causing them to 
decrease in contrast. Short exposure allows full contrast in the 
shadows, but loses detail in the lights. The distance of the light or 
strength of the light has also an influence. 
reduces the effect of under-exposure in the high lights and increases 
the over-exposure in the shadows, while weak illumination has the 
opposite effect. Two samples will describe this better than words. 
They had equivalent exposures at 2 and 6 feet from the light, and 
while the number of tints is equal, the difference in character is quite 


Powerful illumination 


clear. 


“Gaslight”? Papers. 


Lastly come the gaslight papers which have become so popular in 
recent years. As originally introduced these papers had an extremely 
short and steep range of gradation requiring thin negatives and neces- 
sitating great care in exposure to avoid exaggerated contrast. Such 
papers are still in the market, and haye their uses, but other varieties 

with a longer scale have been introduced, suitable for negatives of 
moderate gradation. Amongst the recent introductions I find one 
which equals in this respect some of the older bromide papers. The 
difference in character of the various makes of these papers is enor- 


a 


mous, and the photographer wao does much printing on this medium 
would do well to have several,ditterent brands at his disposal to suit 
different styles of negative. 

Amongst the brands I have tested there are papers giving grada- 
tions 1 to 8, 1 to 16, 1 to 25, and one of recent introduction, 1 to 64, 
which equals a slow bromide. These are the gradations of negatives 
most suitable for the brands of paper, but that is not to say that 
negatives of longer scale cannot be printed on them. They can be 
dealt with by giving full exposure and using a somewhat diluted 
developer, but as it is necessary to use the whole scale of tones in 
order to bring out detail in the lights, the print will be too harsh in 
contrast. Longer exposure which would bring out the detail at an 
earlier stage would tend to block up the shadows, while greater dilu- 
tion of the developer, although it would give a softer result, would 
injure the colour. On the other hand, a negative within the proper 
capacity of the paper will give a soft or a brilliant print at will 
according to the duration of development and the amount of exposure 
while retaining the pure greys and blacks which are characteristic of 
the process. Thus, in one example, my 1 to 40 negative is printed 
on a 1 to 8 paper, with the result that the print is undesirably 


“brilliant.” A print showing the result, of over-deyelopment in giving 


dense and inky shadows is very easy to achieve by the use of a rapid 
developer. © Bromide cannot be used to slow development, as it 
spoils the colour, nor can dilution be resorted to unless a warmer 
tone is desired. Prolonged exposure followed by very dilute and 
restrained development gives warm colours owing to incomplete re- 
duction of the silver, probably with formation of photo-chloride. 
Development with excess of bromide and carbonate of ammonia to 
obtain red tones shortens the scale, but the colour contrast is small, 


tending to give a flat print. 


The Negative and the Printing Process. 


A few words as to the means of suiting negatives to processes must 
conclude my paper. We have been told by Messrs. Hurter and 
Driffield that to obtain equal degrees of contrast all plates must be 
developed for an equal time at an equal temperature, but the tem- 
perature is just the difficulty, as few of us have facilities for regu 
lating this factor. Mr. watkins by his factorial system of develop- 
ment overcomes the temperature difficulty, provided exposure 1s 
reasonably correct, but in the case of varying exposures factorial and 
time development give different results. That, of course, neeu not 
matter to users of the factorial method, as its author supplies the 
means of ensuring correct exposure. 

I do not think, however, that these methods of development by 
tule will ever appeal to the great majority of those who use photo- 
graphy as a pastime. ‘There is an interest and fascination about 
“working up” a negative during development which will always 
appeal to most of them, whether they really control the result or not 
—they will continue to believe that they do. 


Correct Exposure v. Development, 


Personally I have long ceased to believe in the efficacy of ‘tentative 
development,” believing that the character of the negative is governed 
by the exposure given to the plate and the time allowed for develop- 
ment. I do not overlook the effect of restrainers or of dilution, but 
I contend that the necessity for either must be known before the 
developer is applied to the plate. 

The learner in photography would do well to spend less time in the 
dark room practising the art of “tinkering the developer,” and more 
time at the fireside studying the factors that govern exposure. 
Having acquired the art of exposing correctly, he may “tinker” as 
he likes, and he will probably get a good negative just as he would 
have done had he developed straight away. 
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The great point is to so expose that the contrast required by the 


printing process in view will be secured without haying an unduly 
dense or thin negative. 


The Latitude of Modern Rapid Plates. 

Uniformity of working conditions will greatly aid in attaining the 
art of stopping development at vue proper stage. Lhere seems to be 
little need for using different kinds of plate nowadays, as plates of 
great rapidity have now as much “latitude” as any one need desire. 
As a matter of fact, amongst the plates I tested for range of grada- 
tion, that one which gave the greatest range and therefore the 
greatest latitude in exposure was also one of the most rapid in the 
market. Therefore it is better to find a plate that pleases you and 
use no other. Knowing its characteristics, you will then know when 
it is “dense” enough. ‘There is no need to try every developer you 
That sort of work you may do as an experiment, but when 
you want negatives use one formula which you have found to suit 
your plate. 

Then as to temperature, although it is admittedly difficult to regu- 
late this factor, extremes can usually be, and should be, avoided, as 
the influence on results is great. 


hear of. 


The dark-room lamp is another factor which should be regular, as 


with a varying amount of light judgment of density is apt to he 
faulty. 


Stain as a Disturbing Factor in Negative Making. 
: 5 
Another very important factor is pyro-stain or developer stain of 


any kind. 
careful worker will have that to contend with ; but I refer to the gradu. 


I do not refer to general stain, affecting the shadows—no' 


ated organic image deposited along with the silver, and in somethin 
like the same ratio. 


‘his must have a very disturbing influence o 
the printing value of the negative, as may be seen in examples 


have made. They are plates exposed in graduated strips and deye- 


lcped in pyro-soda without sulphite. The silver having been dis. 
solved out, it is possible to obtain quite a respectable print from the 
pyro-image. The extent to which this stain exists depends entire] 
on the amount of sulphite present in the developer, and as the sul- 


phite in a stock solution is constantly decreasing by oxidation, the 


amount of stain will increase with the age of the solution. I am 


quite aware that many workers consider this stain desirable, but it is 


hardly under control, and I think that when uniform negatives are 
aimed at it would be better to depend on silver alone for density, and 
to use a freshly prepared developer, or one of non-staining character. 


Win1tam Goopwin. 


| 
| 


THE COLOURATION OF GLASS BY NATURAL SOLAR AND 
OTHER RADIATIONS. 


[A Paper read before the Royal Society. ] 


Tr is well known that many samples of colourless glass containing 
manganese slowly assume a violet tint when exposed to sunlight. This 
effect is frequently seen in plate-glass windows having a southern 
aspect; watched from year to year they assume a more and more 
pronounced amethystine hue. The introduction of manganese into 
glass is to neutralise the colour caused by the presence of iron. Iron 
gives the glass a greenish tint, and the addition of manganese bin- 
oxide performs the double object of oxidising the green protosalt of 
iron to the persalt, and also of imparting a purple shade which 


neutralises the green-yellow tint of the silicate of peroxide of iron. 


Violet Discolouration of Glass. 

In 1903, I received from two separate correspondents specimens of 
glass coloured an intense purple. 
from the covering letters :— 

Mr. A. Ernest. Williams writes :— 

“While residing at Uyuni in Bolivia last year, at an altitude of 
nearly 4,000 metres, my attention was called to the fact that all 
transparent white glass when thrown out on the ‘Pampa’ in a short 


I quote the following sentences 


time assumes a violet hue, which becomes more marked with time. I 
was told that all specimens were thus affected, and that when taken 
to sea level at Antofagasta they lost their colour. This latter state- 
ment I hardly believe, as I have had some pieces with me now on 
low level for nearly a year, and they have not lost the colour. 

“T now notice that all transparent white glass thrown on rubbish 
heaps, even at low level, assumes this violet colour, though only to 
a slight degree, and I am curious to know the cause, being more 
interested since reading that radium so affects glass. 

“TI may mention that Uyuni is situated on the great central plain 
of Bolivia, which plain has evidently formed the bed of an inland 
sea or lake, for I have found quantities of minute shells there. Not 
far off to the S. and 8.W. are borax fields, and still further west, 
To the N.E. are the mountains of Pulacayo and Cuzco (not 
the great Cuzco), and electrical disturbances are of almost daily 
I can fully confirm Sir Martin Conway’s description 


nitrate. 


occurrence. 


of the battles between the mountains, where lateral discharges are 
plainly visible. I am sending you by post a small specimen of the 
glass.” 


About the same time I received some specimens of purple coloured 
glass from Mr. Thomas Wilson, from Iquique, Chile. In a subse 
quent letter answering some inquiries, he sent a further quantity of 
the coloured glass, saying :— | 
“You will notice a great variety in the depth or degree of tint 
in the different pieces, which may be attributable to the varied length 
It seems 


to me that some of the pieces have lost somewhat of their depth of 


of the exposure of each to the action of the sun’s rays. 
colour since I picked them up, but this may be an impression only. 
The two pieces forming together the bottom of a broken tumbler, 
and which have a deeper tint than any of the rest, were found about 
twenty paces apart in an old Oficina tha 
twenty-seven years. 


had been uninhabited for 
It is impossible to give any idea of the length 
of exposure of the remaining pieces to the sun’s rays, as | have 
obtained them from all parts of the Pampa over an extent of nearly 
100 miles. The samples I send you were originally white glass, and 
although an abundance of glass of various colours are to be found, 
yet I send you none, as it would not be easy to say what their 
original colours had been previous to exposure.” 


The Action of Light of Short Wave-Length. 

The pieces of glass referred to aboye are of all depths of tint, from | 
deep violet, almost black in thick pieces, to pale amethyst. Analysis 
shows the glass to contain manganese. Heating the glass ina covered . 
crucible to its softening point, discharges the colour, leaving thes 
glass white and transparent. . 

The colouration is not superficial. On immersing a piece of a 
coloured glass in a liquid of about the same refractive index as 
itself, the colour is seen to have penetrated throughout the mass. 

At first sight the explanation of this phenomencn would seem to 
be that it is produced by the action of light, the intense radiation 


occasioning a re-arrangemen’ 


of the oxygen molecules in the glass, 
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the ferric salt becoming ferrous, and the manganous salt changing 
to a marganic compound.* The change of colour might then be ex- 
pected to be noticed in any part of the world where broken glass is 
thrown about and the sun’s rays are very intense. In the Transvaal, 
where both these conditions are well fulfilled, I haye neither heard 
of mor noticed any such colouration, and it would be interesting to 
hear if travellers in other tropical countries have observed any such 
change of colour of glass. 

Probably height above sea level has much to do with the phe- 
nomenon. At a height of 4,006 metres nearly half the atmosphere is 
beneath one’s feet. and that which remains will allow rays of shorter 
wave-length to pass through than the atmosphere at sea level will 
transmit. ; 


An Alternative Explanation. 

For this reason it is not necessary to invoke another mode of ex- 
planation that might possibly suggest itself. It now has been well 
established that many natural bodies, water from great depths, some 
samples of earth and rock, air from underground sources, together 
Radium, acting 
for a few days, even though quartz, will produce as intense a coloura- 


with some minerals, are more or less radio-active. 


tion in a piece of this glass as exposure to the sun on the Pampa 
has taken years to effect. It is hardly conceivable that there can 
be a special radio-activity of the soil in certain parts of Chile and 
Bolivia sufficiently powerful to produce the effect. 

A piece of the co 
a quartz tube in w 
In the course of a few hours a faint amethystine tint 


oured glass, bleached by heat, was put close to 
hich about 15 m.grams. of pure radium bromide 
was sealed up. 
could be distinguished on the glass, and in a week the tint was equal] 
to the deep colour of the unbleached specimen. A duplicate piece 
of the same glass whieh had been bleached by heat, kept away from 
radium, has remained colourless for seven weeks. 


A piece of the deepest purple coloured glass was put on a 


Sensitive photographic film, and kept in the dark in contact with it 


for thirty-four days. No trace of action could be detected on de- 
veloping. 

The purple glass which had been bleached by heat and then coloured 
purple again by radium, was put in close contact with a sensitive 
no trace of action could 


film for twenty-four hours. On developing, 


be seen. 
DarKening by Radium. 


The darkening effect produced by radium on bodies exposed to its 
emanations is very general. Quartz, mica, glass of all kinds, and the 


* Jn this connection it may be of interest to recall the fact that in the early days 
of photographic research the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum were called the 
‘deoxidising rays.” 


diamond may be specially mentioned. In a paper recently read before 
the Royal Society “On the Action of Radium Emanations on Diamond” 
(Roy. Soc. Proc., June, 1904, vol. Ixxiv., p. 47; and “Chemical 
News,” 1904, vol. xc., p. 1), I showed that the (-rays (electrons, 
and y-rays not only effected a superficial darkening, converting 
the surface of the diamond into graphite, but the body colour of the 
stone was changed from pale yellowish brown to bluish-green; and 
I suggested the explanation that the action might be chemical, the 
ferric state of the iron being reduced to the ferrous state, and the 
colour thereby changing from yellow to blue-green. 


Photographic Experiments. 

In the year 1855, I tried a series of experiments with a spectrum 
camera furnished with two quartz prisms and a quartz lens, with 
the object of ascertaining if the atmosphere exerted any absorptive 
action on the more refrangible rays of light. Photographs of the 
solar spectrum were found to reveal lines of higher and higher re- 
rangibility the nearer they were taken to midday; and, arguing 
rom this, I concluded that the “noon-day spectrum at midsummer 
ought to contain more and higher rays than are possessed by the 
corresponding spectra at any other time of the year.” The examina- 
ion of the photographed spectra was continued through the summer, 
photographs being taken at noon whenever the sun was clear, and I 
ound that “as the light came less obliquely through the atmos- 
phere, new rays began to be apparent; until at midsummer, when 


he sun was on the meridian, I succeeded in obtaining evidence of 
the existence of rays which the most prolonged exposure failed to 
detect at any other time.” 

I may perhaps be pardoned for quoting from my paper on the 
subject the following passage, written fifty years ago (‘Journal 
of the Photographic Society of London,” vol. ii., p. 293) :— 

Should we be 
able, by working under a vertical sun, and with every advantage 
of cloudless sky, etc., tojincrease still more the length of our spectrum? 
Can we attain the limit of solar refrangible rays in this direction? 


“Some curious speculations. arise from these facts. 


Or is it not more likely that there are emanating from the sun torrents 
of rays which never approach the earth—rays which, beating against 
the upper stratum of the atmosphere, are themselves destroyed, but 
whose vibrative energy is transmitted to us with increased wave- 
length and lowered refrangibility, in the form of heat ot light?” 
Sunlight and radium both produce similar effects in these respects. 
Their modes of action are known to be in the main very different; 
but it has been clearly shown that, in gensral, yariation of time 
being disregarded, what radium is capable of doing in the way of 
inducing chemical change, ionising gases, producing phosphorescence, 
and impressing a photographic plate, sunlight will also effect. 
Witiam Crooxus, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


A Lscrurr on Plant Photography.—In a lecture by Mrs. Dukin- 
field H. Scott at the Atheneum, Richmond, on Monday evening last, 
mn “The Movements of Plants,” the many fascinating subjects in 
he plant world possible to the cinematograph were discussed. If 
shotographs of a g2rminating seed were taken by the cinematograph 
germinated 


ut regular intervals during many days until the seed had 


id sent up its seed leaves, the photographs could be thrown on the 
creen and spectators could see the earth raised up by the swelling 
eed, the seed-coat thrown off, the seed leaves emerge, straighten 
hemselves out, and then the first leaves burst forth, T 


h a film cinematograph, but there 


ne lecturer’s 
inst experiments were made wi 
vere defects, as the celluloid film would not stand the damp of the 
More successful were her experiments with the kam- 
lass disc in- 


sreenhouse. 


natograph, in which the photographs are taken on a g) 
tead of a film. The disc, 12 inches in diameter, was suspended in a 
netal ring; it was coated with a sensitive emulsion, just like any 


ordinary photographic plate, from which it only differs in size, and 
was capable of taking 350 photographs. When ready for use, the 
disc was put into the machine, which was light-proof, and by means 
of a handle at the side could be rotated, so that every part of the 
plate was exposed before the small oblong opening in front of the 
lens and the photographs appeared in a spiral on the disc. In many 
hotograph taken once every quarter of an hour 
oto- 


by the lecturer, who showed on the screen 


stages of the process a p 
was found sufficient. The practical difficulties in this kind of p 
graphy were explained 
some very beautiful examples of her work with the sparmannia 
plant, and the sensitive plant (mimosa 


africana, the weather sen- 


sitiva). Mrs. Scott apologised for some imperfections in the photo- 
graphs, but after three years’ work she had only eight successful 
plates. Her hope was that in course of time the machine might be 


made automatic, so that the photographs could be taken at night as 


well as by day. 
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PRINTING PROOFS IN BROMIDE. 


Wuen only one print has to be made from each of several negatives, 
much time and paper may be wasted, even by the experienced 
printer, through errors in exposure, although the density of the 
negatives may be fairly alike; and, of course, still more will be 
lost when there are great differences in the densities of the plates. 
Mr. Harold Baker, writing in “Photographic Scraps,” says :— 

“No doubt waste may be prevented by cutting a sheet of paper 
into strips and making a trial exposure, but this is a ‘counsel of 
perfection” to which few will attain, except, perhaps, when work- 
ing large sizes. Another objection is that such a method takes more 
time.” 

A Preventative of Waste. 

A good plan is to have two dishes of developer, one normal, of 
say a mixture of hydroquinone and metol, and the other containing 
a developer of metol only. When about to print, each negative 
should be carefully examined for density, not forgetting colour also, 
as a slight yellow stain has far more light-stopping power by arti- 
ficial light than by daylight. If the negative is hard, or dense, or 
yellow, the exposure must be long, and development should be 
begun in the dish containing metol developer only. 

If the image should flash up very quickly or show signs of being 
too flat, the print should at once be removed from the metol and be 
be placed, without washing, in the dish of mixed developer, with a 
good rocking to wash out any metol developer remaining in the 
print. Beautiful vigorous prints with good half-tones may be secured 
in this way. 

Negatives of Different Densities. 

If the next negative has only a little more than the average 
density, the exposed paper should ke placed in the mixed developer 
first, and be removed to the metol when the stage is reached at which 
development appears to cease. This stage will vary with different 
negatives and different exposures. 

With some, the print may have to remain in the mixed developer 
until development is almost complete, being transferred to the metol 
to bring up the delicate tones; with others the print may need 
removal to the metol soon after development has begun. 

It may sometimes be necessary to return the print to the dish 
of mixed developer before it is quite finished, if it shows signs of 
becoming too flat when in the metol. 


No doubt all this appears troublesome, but it is not really so; 
and the method will often give excellent results from negatives 
which will not yield good prints in any other way. 


Prints of Bad Colour. 

I have been troubled during very cold weather by getting di 
green prints, and for a time was at a loss to account for this, unt 
I remembered that such failures always follow on the presence 9 
an excess of restrainer in the developer, and that cold has a powel 
fully retardive effect on chemical action, so that we are alway: 
recommended to use more restrainer in hot weather. 

I at once reduced the amount of bromide in the developer from si 
drams to four, and have since had no more green prints. 

Warm Developer. 

I have tried, in extremely cold weather, the effect of slightly warm 
ing the developer, but if the warming is sufficient to be perceptill 
to the fingers, the prints are covered with patches and streaks of 
tiny white spots, due to small air-bells clinging to the paper. 

A friend once showed me such a print which he was going 
send back to the maker as bad paper, but I at once said, “You use 
warm developer,” and he admitted that he had. 


Obtaining the Best Prints. 

I believe many bromide prints suffer from over-exposure and 
short development. I do not think that a print should be so ex 
posed, that at a given second it must be snatched from the develope 
lest it be too dark. 

In my opinion. the best prints are those which have been s 
exposed that they may remain in the developer some ten or twent 
seconds after development appears complete, without any furthe 
apparent change taking place from the longer time. 

The blacks are richer with more shadow detail, and the delicat 
tones are clear and full of modelling. 

On the other hand, a print that has to be snatched out is apt 
to show rusty blacks and clogged shadows, while the delicate tones 
are flat and muddy. 

The experience of other workers may lead them to a differen! 
conclusion, but my views are founded on my experience of printin, 
portraits where great delicacy in the tones is essential. 


I am not yet decided whether the same holds good when develop 
ing enlargements. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Development of P.O.P. 


Tue development of collodio and gelatine chloride papers has been 
known for many years, but there has always been wanting a pro- 
cess which would give any desired tone by development alone and 
without the necessity of subsequent toning and fixing. Now in the 
“Revue de Photographie,” Herr Schweitzer suggests the following 
method for obtaining various tones, these being also, to some extent, 
dependent on the exposure of the paper. If the paper is exposed 
till only the deep shadows are printed faintly, weak contrasts and 
greenish, black, or bluish tones are obtained. If the shadows are 
printed out, brown or purplish hues are the result; whereas if the 
image is fully printed out, reddish tones are obtained. The solutions 
are :— 


A. 
Saturated solution potassium bichromate. 
zi 1 
Pyrogallol 5 g. 
Water 1,000 ces. 


C. 
Citric acid 20 g. 
Wasi ane eee Orent Se 100 ccs. | 
For use, mix as follows :— | 
Greenish tones. 
Solution A 3 drops. 
Water or. Sem ZONCos, 
Increase of A produces greener tones. 
Blue-black tones. 
Solution A... 1-2 drops. 
Solution C 5 drops. 
Water ........ eee Z0).CCs: 
Brownish-red Tones. 
Solution A 1 drop. 
Solution C 5 dl. @@; 
tCOMCES: 
Plum-green Tones. 
Solution A... ... © drops 
Solution 8 drops. 
Water PZ OMCGSs 
red Tones. . 
Solution 1 drop. 
Solution 3 ccs. 
Water 25 ccs. 
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The prints should be immersed without washing in the de- 
ired bath for from 5 to 10 seconds, only then immersed in the 
yrogallol solution, and when completely developed immersed in a 
0 per cent. solution of sodium sulphite till the colour of the bi- 
hromate is discharged, and then fixed and washed. 


Tn a recent number of the “Papier Zeitung,” Dr. Lux gives the 
ollowing formule for preparing the well-known ferro-prussiate paper, 
vhich do not differ from existing formule, except that he gives: the 
xact quantity of sensitiser for a given area. Fora very hard, smooth- 
urfaced, wood-pulp paper the following is recommended :— 


Green ammonio-citrate of iron... 1,000 g. 


Waiter aa ie cn Genres 2,000 ces. 
nixed with— 
Potassium ferricyanide 
Waters ys. eee 
nd— 
Dextrine 
Water 
nd— 
Potassium bichromate 1g. 
Water 10 ces 


The dextrine is used to obtain sufficient sensitising solution on the 

arface, and the bichromate makes it insoluble. The above quantity 
f solution is the correct quantity for from 500 to 600 sq. cm. For 
very soft paper, with plenty of linen, the sensitiser should be :— 


Green ammonio-citrate 1,000 g. 
Wiaiter. | izc..ce kus esos 2,000 ces. 
Potassium ferric 333 g. 
Water 6,000 ccs. 


Papers prepared with these solutions will keep for a month; if 
) g. of oxalic acid be added a more sensitive surface is obtained, 
ut the papers do not keep so long. 


Photo-Dyechanical Dotes. 


THE EXHIBITION OF PROCESS-ENGRAVING AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
10h, 

NOTHER careful survey of the exhibition convinces us that the 
ally interesting part of the show lies in the historical section. 
he modern work is of almost uniform excellence, an excellence 
parently produced by the same or similar methods. Thus in 
hotogravure every firm’s work would seem to be produced by 
ie Talbot Klic method, and with the exception of the fine 
achine-printed plates shown by The Rembrandt Photogravure 
mpany, which will bear comparison with many of the hand- 
‘inted proofs shown, and the rather flat intaglio half-tones 
own as Meisengravure, there are no novelties in the photo- 
‘avure work. It is remarkable that more work is not turned 
it machine printed. We believe this is perfectly feasible as 
3 have been shown such proofs from ordinary photogravure 
ates without any mechanical grain that would be difficult to 
stinguish from hand-proved plates, and this ought to make 
1all editions of small plates considerably more popular. : 
The English photograyure work will certainly bear comparison 
th the foreign. both for size and quality; indeed, we fancy 
at the coloured photogravure of Her late Majesty Queen 
ictoria by the Art Photogravure Company is the largest pic- 
te in the exhibition. There are a large number of coloured 
lotogravures shown, most of them being produced by the pro- 
ss explained by Mr. Herbst some years ago at the R. P. S., 
lich consists of a single photograyure plate rather heavily 
shed being inked up in different colours by means of little 
onges or leather dabbers, and then the whole being printed at 
€ operation: Some exceedingly dainty work of this character 
shown by Messrs. Manzi, Joyant et Cie. But there are shown 


also, some printed from separate plates, notably one from Messrs. 
Chauvet et Cie., of Paris, which shows a coloured photogravure 
in four printings and the single impressions in the four colours 
which build up the final proof. For small work one would 
think that this was an economical way of producing coloured 
photograyures for which there should be some demand. as some- 
thing superior to coloured half-tones or collotypes. 

Similarly in photo-lithography the historical section is the 
most interesting, for here we see - beautiful results by 
all sorts of methods, the most striking being the grain 
work shown. All lithographers and photo-lithographic experi- 
menters ought to see this; it might deter some of them from 
patenting or offering.as valuable secrets obsolete processes. The 
novelty here is the application of the cross line screen to photo- 
lithography, as in Clamp and Wilbert’s three colour, the 
Algraphy exhibit and several others, or in the large work shown 
by the State Printing Office of Vienna or in simplest form by 
the Meisenbach poster of the “Cherry Girl,” a form of giganto- 
graphy apparently similar to the posters produced by one or two 
firms of lithographers, with which we have been familiar for 
some time. The most remarkable photo-lithography is the 
work of the Polygraphisches Institute, printing from colour- 
selected negatives on to a bitumen-covered stone or zinc, the 
nature of the bitumen solution causing it to reticulate after 
exposure and development. Some fine flower studies are shown, 
and also some portraits together with the originals. A similar 
process is that of Messrs. Bruce and Co. We miss the fine 
work of Unie, in Prague, which is also a reticulating bitumen 
process. 

There is not so much collotype work as one would have ex- 
pected. Messrs. Wertherman have the principal show on the 
English side, with many good-sized plates, some in monochrome 
and some coloured. There is much coloured collotype work 
from abroad, in three and more colours, and collotype in com- 
bination with lithography; the Vienna State Printing Press 
sending a magnificent proof forty inches in width from a 
painting of a country lane in autumn, a collotype transferred 
to stone supplemented by colour printings from lithographic 
stones, and attention should also be paid to the magnificent 
facsimiles of old illuminated manuscripts by this method 
shown by the Berlin State Printing Office. 

With regard to the remaining processes, there is not mu_h to 
say, there is hardly anything connected with half-tone in the 
historical section, and while perhaps the largest number of 
exhibits are three and four-colour half-tones, there is little 
that is new to be seen. The English display is quite excellent, 
though but few firms are showing; Messrs. André and Sleigh, 
Hentschel Colourtype and Swain, being the most prominent. 
The Polytechnic show some three golours as well as “ irradiation ” 
studies; the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving have a con- 
spicuous exhibit which endeayours to give some idea of the 
operations involved not only in three colour, but in collotype 
and photograyure also, showing the materials used, as well as 
several specimens of work executed at the school. 

There are some fine four colours from Dr. Albert, and Angerer 
and Géschl, and a good show from Messrs. Malvaux, of Belgium, 
and others too numerous to mention. The American exhibit, 
which one would have expected to be particularly fine, 
does not amount to very much except for the very nice proofs 
of difficult subjects sent by Mr. Ives. 

We understand that the Exhibition remains open for some 
months. 


Varnish in Printing Inks. 

An important point in connection with three-colour printing is 
the vehicle in which the colour is distributed. A powder colour 
is always much lighter than one mixed with a vehicle, and the higher 
the refractive index of the varnish or vehicle the deeper the colour, 
till when the refractive index is the same as that of the powder the 
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maximum depth is obtained. This, as pointed out in the “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Reproduktionstechnik,” is well seen in the case of oil and water 


colours ; because in the former case the vehicle is not entirely volati- 
lised, but partly oxidised to a resin. Arguing from this, it is 


obvious that an ink will appear less. saturated and less brilliant.the 


less vehicle it contains, or the more this evaporates or is soaked up 
by the paper, and therefore absorbent, quickly-drying papers never 
give such brilliant results as hard-surfaced papers. Inks, too; which 
contain a lot of turpentine give:less brilliant results than those which 
contain much varnish. In trichromatic printing, although the three 
inks may ke absolutely equal in saturation and brilliancy, yet that 
first printed will always be less brilliant than the others because 
its vehicle is absorbed more by the paper, and that colour printed last 


must always be the most saturated and brilliant because it is practi- 


cally printed on a varnish formed by the other inks 


The Schumacher Vignette Stop. 

The accompanying illustration shows this new  half-tone stop, 
which thas been patented by Klimsch and Co., and is veproduced 
from an article by Herr Mente in the current number, of the 
“Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik,” and to which reference was 
made in this column on p. 190. The chief advantages claimed are 


the shortening of time of exposure and a more correct rendering of 


the scale of gradation, which is alterable by alteration of the screen 
distance. 


A patent (No. 4,764) was applied for on March 7 “for improve- 
ments relating to the etching of printing plates,” by W. G. Thorpe, 
7, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. (Date applied 


for under Patents Act, 1901, March 8, 1904, being date of application 
in United States.) 


po —_____—___ 


THE “Record \ Exposure Note Book is the latest claimant for 
favour among photographers who conduct their operations on 
systematic lines. It has been designed by Mr. J. H. Baldock, 
F.C.S., secretary of the Photographic Section of the Croydon 
Natural History and Scientific Society, and well-known for his photo- 
graphs in record work. ‘The plan of the book is novel, and takes the 
form of a number of separate leaves held together in a neat cover, 
These leaves are perforated for detachment, and space is provided for 


data of stop, light, focal length of lens, compass point, date, time 
of day, exposure, and other facts likely to prove useful to all those 


who seriously go in for record and survey work in various counties, 
and who have felt at times the want of space in their exposure note 
book to record full particulars of their negatiyes. The leaves can be 
either taken out and tied up together, or pasted on to the envelopes 
containing the negatives, as they are very thin, but strong. The 
books, which are copyright, sell at 1s. each for 100 exposures. 
Loose leaves are 1s. per 100 for 200 exposures, and are obtainable 
from most dealers or direct from Mr. Baldock, 3, St. Leonard’s Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


Exhibitions. 

Se 

CRIPPLEGATE. 

Tue sixth annual exhibition of the Cripplegate Photographic Society 

was opened at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, London, on 

Monday last. This City society, which is seemingly in an agreeably 

flourishing condition, is to be congratulated on its environment, and 
the excellent accommodation it has secured for the annual show. 


Not only has the society admirable rooms for the use of i 
members; but the arrangements made in the central hall of th 


‘Tnstitute for the exhibition are all that can be desired 


Sweet music is discoursed during the afternoons and evenings by 
the London Viennese Band; and the well-stocked stalls of Mesa 
Houghtons, Ltd., Thos. Illingworth and Co., Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co., A. and M. Zimmermann, The Cresto Co., Keystone vie 
Co,, and Photo. Supplies, Ltd., come in for nearly as much attention 
as the pictures themselves. . 

Over 400 pictures are on view, and they include not only a great 
number of well-known works, but many new pictures are also to 
seen. They are well and tastefully hung on screens around the wal 
of the room ; and special praise may be accorded to the way in whi 
the lighting arrangements at night have been installed. Not onl 
are the frames well illuminated by a series of incandescent electri 
lights, but the lamps are shielded from the eyes of the visitors. 


Each evening exhibitions of the prize lantern slides are given, am 


also demonstrations of carbon, platinotype, bromide, aad vt 


printing. A loan collection of obsolete photographic apparatus i 
also a feature. 


The awards, which take the form of plaques designed by Messrs, 
Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., were made by Messrs Regina 
Craigie, A. Horsley Hinton, and James A. Sinclair :— 4 | 
Class A—Champion Picture: Silver plaque, W. A. I. Hensler, 
* Reflections.” 
Class B—Portraiture and Figure Studies: Silver plaque, L. Dick, 
“Simple Simon”; bronze plaque, Graystone Bird, * Childhood Joy.” 
Class C—Landscape, ete. : Silver plaque, E. W. Taylor, “ With the 
Breeze”; bronze plaque, J. B. Johnston, “ Wanderers.” 
Class D—Architecture: Silver plaque, E. R. Ivatts, “Sunshine it 
the Old Street”; bronze plaque, J. S, Daniels, “ Where the Mighty 
Sleep.” 
Class E—Lantern Slides: Silver plaque, Robert Burnie, “ White 
Currants”; bronze plaque, H. Wormleighton, “N. Choir, Ely.” | 
Class F—Any Subject: Bronze plaque, W. W. Palmer, “Evening 
Mists and Mountain Torrents.” } 


Members’ Crassus. 
Class G—Landscapes, etc.: Silver plaque, Bertram C. Wickisom, 
“On the Surrey Hills”; bronze plaque, H. G. Stollard, “A Susses 
Lane”; highly commended, G. H. King, “On the Rother.” Class H 
—Any Subject rot included in Class G: Silver plaque, J. E. Bow. 
maker, “To West Door, Lincoln”; bronze plaque, W. J. Hani, 
“A Boro’ Fish Stall”; highly commended, E. W. Butler, “ Chry- 
santhemusns.” Class J—Lantern Slides: Silver medal, G. H. King 
“Country Road.” Class K—Any Subject (ior members who have not 
previously taken an award): Bronze medal, H. W. Butler, 
“Daffodils.” 


COVENTRY. 
On Thursday evening, Mr. J. Bill opened, at the Municipal School 
of Art, in Ford Street, the annual exhibition of the Coventry Phot0 
graphic Club. The following is a list of awards :— 
For the best picture in the exhibition: Silver medal, “A bit d 
Old Coventry,” H. D. Waters. 
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Class A (Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery): Bronze medal, 
‘ Mentone,” i. Rotherham; certificate of honour, “Winter Sun- 
shine,” W. Riley; honorary mention, “The High Tor, Matlock,” 
B. H. Cooke; “Seasonable,” W. H. McLaughlan. 

Class B (Architectural Subjects): Bronze medal, “The Griffin,” 
A. W. Hoare; certificate of honour, “ Butcher Row,” A. B. Clarke; 
hon. mention, “Flecked with Sunshine,” W. Riley. 


Stones,” E. H. Cooke ; certificate of honour, “ Granny,” J. I. Bates; 
hon. mention, “A Fisher Boy,” F. E. Pierson. 

Class D (Lantern Slides, sets of four): Bronze medal, W. Riley; 
ertificate of honour, A. Seymour; hon. mention, H. J. Goodwin. 

| Class E (Passe Partouts): Prize, “A Woodland Vista,” A. W. 
Floare ; certificate of merit, “ Poppies,” H. J. Goodwin. 

Class F (Postcards) : Prize, E. H. Cooke. 

The judge was Mr. W. T. Greatbatch, F.R.P.S. 


EARL’S COURT. 


_A photographic and picture postcard exhibition is now being held 


n the spacious Prince’s Hall at Earl’s Court, and will remain open 
mtil the 30th inst. 
raphic apparatus, but among the latter will be found the stalls of 


Postcards are far more numerous than photo- 


enrose and Co., who demonstrate the Sinop process, Barclay and 
jons, Lid., Photolinol, Ltd., and Metotype Co., Carl Zeiss, and the 
nincey Photographic Development Company. Interesting pro- 
essional work is shown by Ellis and Walery, Stereoscopic Company, 
‘tuarts, of Brompton Road, C. Vandyk, W. S. Campbell, W. D. 
Jowney, P. Lankester and Co., Aerograph Company, and J. Ells- 
goth Gross, of Chicago, who exhibits some excellent specimens of 


hotographs taken for advertisements, a branch of work more popular 
1 America than in England. Among the photographic postcard 
ealers are E. Bamforth, whose representative, Mr. J. E. Rushworth, 
hows some very fine examples of illustrated songs, etc., from life 
n0dels ; Wrench and Co., and Raphael Tuck and Sons, who have 
early fifty thousand different designs. The Photochrom Company, 
Vharton and Co., Carl Hentschel, Ltd., John Swain, and W. J. 


A series of chromo- 


ruce and Co. also have very attractive exhibits. 
thograph cards, reproduced from pictures in the world’s galleries, 


re displayed by Messrs. Minch and Stocks. 


~ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

March 16-30.—International Photographic Exhibition, Earl’s Court. 
he Organising Managers, 119-125, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
March 27-April 1.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic 
ciety. Entries close on March 20, 1905. Secretary, R. Warden 
arvey, Oriental Cafe, Market Place, Leicester. 

March 30-April 3.—Chiswick Camera Club. H. Gentry, 39, Fairfax 
oad, Chiswick. 


April.—International Exhibition, Genoa. Sec. Gen., Piazza 
ontane Marose 18, Genoa. 
April 3-15.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secre- 


ty, R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

April 4-6.—Wallington Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. W. 
rbett, Nithsdale, Onslow Gardens, Wallington. 

Apri 5-8.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 8S. W. B. 
ines, 102, Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 

April 7-15.—Photographic Trade Exhibition, Portman Rooms, 
iker Street, London, W. Manager Pictorial Section, W. Selfe, 70, 
wagon Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 


April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. Direc- 


t, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse’32, Berlin, W. 


Class C (Portraiture and Genre Subjects): Bronze medal, “Five 


April 24-29.—Redcar and Coatham Literary Institute Photo 
graphic Society. Secretary, W. Hildrith, 42, Newcomen Street, 
Redcar, Yorks. 

April 27-29.—Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
J. Archer, 24, Ashburnham Road, Southend-on-Sea. : 

April 28-29.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon, Secretary, 
C. J. Trevarthen Ashcroft, Bushey Hail Road, Watford. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture 
Postcards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétair- 
Général du Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

May 9-10.—Ballarat Camera Club. Hon, Secretary, G. Mont- 
gomery, 201, Sturt Street, Ballarat. 


May 10 to June 19.—Salon of the Photo Club de. Paris. Entries 
close March 1, and pictures must arrive by April 10. Secretary. 
Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

June.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secretary, F. G. 


Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 
March 31.—IIford. £750 in cash puizes for 
Uford plates. Ilford, Limited, Ilford, E. 
September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak pre- 
ducts. Kodak, Itd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


ea ee 
THE DUBLIN CONVENTION. 


TuE preliminary announcement and programme of the Twentieth 
Annual Photographic Convention, to be held at Dublin in July next, 
have been published, and the arrangements portend a very success{ul 
meeting. 


negatives on 


This is the second occasion on which Dublin has been 
chosen as the venue of the convention, and, given fine weather, there 
is no reason to doubt that the gathering will prove as enjoyable and 
useful as that in 1894, when Sir Howard Grubb was president. The 
president on the present occasion is Professor John Joly, F.R.S., 
D.Sc., and the following is the programme of arrangements :— 

Monday, July 10 (Morning and Afternoon).—Conducted parties to 
places of interest in and around the city (Pheenix Park, Guinness’ 
Brewery, Killiney Hill, etc.). 7.30.—Official reception by the pre- 
sident at the Royal Dublin Society’s Buildings, Kildare Street. 
8.—Presidential address in the new Lecture Theatre, after which 
there will be a conversazione in the Museum Buildings adjoining. 

Tuesday, July 11.—Excursion to the Vale of Glendalough and the 
Seven Churches, There will be no meeting in the evening. 

Wednesday, July 12.—Morning at 10.—Annual general meeting. 
At 11.—Meeting of the New Council. Afternoon.—Sir Howard and 
Lady Grubb will give a garden party and reception at the Zoological 
Gardens. Evening at 7.—Annual dinner and smoking concert at the 
Gresham Hotel. 

Thursday, July 13.—Excursion to Bray (the Brighton of Ireland) 
and the Dargle, one of the most romantic and charming glens in the 
county of Wicklow. Evening at 8.30.—At Trinity College, . an 
illustrated lecture by Dr. E. MacDowel Cosgrave, on “Old Dublin.” 
Friday, July 14.—Excursion to Drogheda, Monasterboice (with 
its farfamed Celtic crosses) and Mellifont Abbey, the earliest Cister- 
ian Abbey founded in Ireland. Evening at 8.30,—At 


° 


Trinity 


Q 


Jollege, a paper or demonstration. 
Saturday, July 15.—Excursion to the Hill of Howth, its rocks and 
demesne. 
General 
Place of Meeting.—By the courtesy of the Board of Trinity College, 


Arrangements. 


the ordinary meetings during the week will be held in the Engineering 
School of that historic building, and by kind permission of the Royal 
Dublin Society and the Museum authorities, the reception and con- 
versazione will take place in the new Lecture Theatre of the society 
and the magnificent Museum Buildings adjoining. 

Trade Exhibition.—The Trade Exhibition of apparatus, pictures, 
ete., will be in Leinster Hall, Molesworth Street, about three minutes 
from Trinity College. 
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Excursions.—It is anticipated that in July, cheap excursions to 
Treland will be running from all parts of the kingdom; and return 
tickets at single fares will be issued by all the Irish railway com- 
panties to members during their visit to Ireland. 

Accommodation,, etc.—For further particulars of excursions, 
hotels, private apartments, dark rooms, dealers, etc., etc., see the 
official:allustrated handbook, which will be issued to members as soon 
as -possible.: 


Patent Dews. 


_ 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between March 6 
and March 11:— 
Forprne Camera. No. 4,831. “An improved folding photographic 

camera.” Emile Pipon, 5, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

Cammras.—No. 4,874. ~-‘“Improyements in photographic cameras.” 
J. Ebenezer Bousfield, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London, for 
La Société du Photochrome, France. 

Mercury Lamps.—No. 4,867. ‘Improvements in lamps known as 
electric vapour lamps, or mercury vapour arc lamps, or hermeti- 
cally enclosed are lamps.” Charles Orme Bastian and George 
Calvert, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London. 

Lensrs.—No. 4,868. “Means of reducing the amount of light pass- 
ing through a lens without decreasing its rapidity for photo- 
graphic purposes.” William Rice, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, London. : 

X Ravs.—No. 4,939. “An adjustable diaphragm for X-ray photo- 
graphy and other mechanical appliances.” Henry Burgess, 50, 
Crowther Road, South Norwood, London. 

Fras Powpers.—No. 4,964. “New flashlight powders.” 
Newton, 6, Buildings, 
(Farbenfabriken vorm, F. Bayer and Co., Germany). 

Cancutators.—No. 5,109. “Improvements in calculating  slide- 
rules for opticians, photographers, and the like.” Alfred 
Salomon, 32, John William Street, Huddersfield. 


Hie. 


Bream’s Chancery Lane, London 
J p 


$+ + 


Borron Amateur Photographic Society.—In connection with this 
Society we are desired to announce that a change of secretaries has 
taken place, and that the present secretary is Mr. John Wild, of 9, 
Infirmary Street, Bolton, to whom all future communications should 
be addressed. 

A Forcep Orprre.—At the Birmingham Assizes, on Monday last, 
George Burlace, 21, painter, was indicted for forging and uttering 
an order for the delivery of a folding pocket kodak. On behalf of 
Messrs. Gibson, Gooch Street, he had obtained goods from Messrs. 
Hurman. 
forged order purporting to come from Messrs. Gibson. He received 
the goods, and subsequently pawned them, Prisoner was found 
guilty. 

Rustic Simplicity.—lt is hard to believe that the most unsophisti- 
cated countryman would stand for five minutes before a dummy 
camera, wilh no slide or plates, under the impression that he was 


On January 23 he appeared at Messrs. Hurman’s with a 


having his photograph taken, and pay 1s. 6d. for a promise that the 
photographs would be sent in a fortnight at most. But so many 
people were thus defrauded by two Ipswich men named Kerby that 
at, Needham Market Petty Sessions they were summarily sentenced to 
A list of eighty-six victims was produced in 


The’ camera, said a 


a month’s hard labour. 
court, and £9 18s. was their aggregate loss. 
witness, was “an egg without a yolk.” 
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Dew Apparatus, &C. 


“Qooke” Series II. and Series IV. Lenses. Made by Taylor, Taylor, 
and Hobson, Stoughton Street Works, Leicester. 

These two new series of Cooke lenses are designed, as we have 
already mentioned, for high-speed photography, portraiture, and 
for the many occasions where critical definition at a large aperture 
over a considerable angle is required. The Series II. are designed 
to work at F/4.5, and the Series IV. at 1/5.6. In construction, both 
series resemble the well-known Cooke lens, each consisting of three 
single glasses, a distinctive type, to which the makers ascribe rapidity 
over and above that of complex lens systems of the same nominal 
aperture. The image in each case on the focussing screen is beauti- 
fully sharp and brilliant; but, in order to obtain authoritative and 
delicate tests of the flatness of field and its anastigmatic correction, 
we append. determinations made by the Department of Technical 
Optics of the Northampton Institute. As a standard of correction 
of these aberrations, Mr. S. D. Chalmers, the director of the depart- 
ment, adopts the following: —‘“The corrections are considered suffi- 
cient when (1) the astigmatic difference and (2) the departure of 
the image from the plane ef the plate does not exceed Imm. for each 
100mm. focal length.” Perhaps the English reader will grasp the 
degree of correction which this represents if we convert it into 
British measures :—1mm. in 100mm. is the same thing as 1-20th of 
an inch for a 5-in. lens. We can now state the results as measured :— 

Cooke Lens. Series II. F/4.5. Hight inches focal length. 


Semi-angular Correztion of astigmatism and curvature 


Field. of field at full aperture, F/4°5. 
Degrees. Astigmatism. Curvature 
0 0.0 0.0 
5 0.2 —0.1 
10 1.0 —0.2 
15 ini —0.4 
20 2 1.7 


“‘Note.—The lens is excellently corrected up to 21 deg., covering 
a ldngth of plate of 6 in. for a distant object. It falls off a little 
up to 64 in., and then falls off very rapidly. For nearer objects the 
plate well covered would be slightly greater.” 

Perhaps tthe reader will not realise at once the practical meaning 
of these figures. Therefore we may point out that the greatest 
deviation of the field of the lens from the flat plate with which it 
should coincide is 1.7mm., or 1-16 of an inch, and ‘this at the ex 
treme edge of the plate. This flatness of field, it need hardly be said, 
is very satisfactory indeed in conjunction with the correction of 
astigmatism, which does not exceed the figure for curvature. We 
are not guilty of exaggeration in describing such an anastigmatic field 
as that of a lens of highly perfected manufacture. Messrs. Taylor, 
Taylor, and Hobson’s special claim for these lenses is fine definition 
over a useful angle, and that we can say they have accomplished in 
the most successful manner. 

The Northampton results with the Series IV. lens (8 in. foam 


length) are as lollows :— 
Semi-angular Field. Astigmatism. Curvature. 
Degrees. mm, mm. 

0 0 

5 2 oil 
10 8 oil | 

15 ¢ 1.0 0 

20 : 4 —8 
22 2.4 —2.3 
“The lens is excellently corrected up to 20 deg., covering a length 


of plate of 6 in. The definition is very good up to this point, falls 
off slightly up to a plate-length of 64 in., the plate specified, but 
does not cover the corners of this plate at all satisfactorily.” 
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We have thought it well to state rankly these measurements in 
prder to give Messrs. Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson the opportunity 
fo demonstrate the properties of the lens—which they do in a nega- 
tive of a test chart representing the definition across the diagonal 
of the half-plate, and we must confess that the definition is ex- 
gellent, almost up to the corner. Possibly the Northampton test 
yitruns the delicacy of the test object method of testing ; but whether 
fheji is so or not, we are confident that the flatness of field does not 
suffer a departure from truth great enough to be discovered in 


ractice with cameras as commonly manufactured. In other words, 
we regard the two new lenses as possessing very strong claims upon 
he notice of photographers, and as making possible extremely fine 
work on every occasion when a large aperture is to be used. 

Such a method of review as we have here adopted is, by its very 
lature, unfortunate, in that it states the errors and not the per- 
ections of the lens, and unless the reader .will study the figures as 


ndications of the closeness with which the lens approaches the 
deal in performance, he may be misled by them. Especially de- 
arable is it in accepting such evidence of the quality of a lens, to 
lave at hand data relating to the other instruments under com- 
arison: for optical perfection is relative, not absolute, and the 
ifference between lenses—often great, it is true—is nevertheless one 
f degree. 

These new lenses, and all the other cptical manufactures of Messrs. 
faylor, Taylor, and Hobson, are described in the new catalogue 
ssued this week, and containing the little treatise, “The Principles 
f a Lens’s Action,” to which we have several times referred those 
nxious to obtain a clear and concise statement of the factors which 
nter into the construction and use of a lens. 


he Bi-metric Minimeter. Supplied by Parke, Davis, and Co., 111, 
_ Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

A most conveniert measuring device for the dark-room is supplied 
nder this formidable name. The tube is graduated into minims 
nd tenths of a cubic centimetre, so that the relative value of the 


BIMETRIC |, 
MINIMETER | 
tas 


wo measures is seen at a glance. The liquid can be delivered 
wpidly by opening a valve in the bulb, or drop. by drop, with the 
tmost precision, by closing the valve and pressing the bulb. 


oto P.O.P. Made by the Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., 12, New 

Union Street, Moorfields, London, E.C. 
The addition of a gelatine printing-out paper to the list of “ Roto- 
aph” manufactures is a step which the Rotary Company are fortu- 
ite in being able to take with the knowledge that the new material 
ill not suffer, but will gain, from association with the arm’s bromide 
id gaslight papers. ‘The new “Roto” paper makes one special claim 
Ya place among the many papers of the P.O.P. class—it can be 
orked without an alum bath, even in hot weather, by reason of the 


hardness of its surface. Prints may thus be trimmed before toning, 
and will not tear or acquire frayed or damaged edges during toning 
and the after processes. In regard to this claim, we can say that 
we have soaked prints on the paper in water at 80 deg. F., and found 
the gelatine surface to remain hard and firm when rubbed with the 
finger. It was equally firm after five hours’ soaking in the water, as 
This fact will prove the great 
immunity of the paper to warm solutions; and practically substan- 
tiates the makers’ claims on its behalf. Further than this, we have 
made prints in the “separate” sulphocyanide bath without the use 


it gradually cooled to 65 deg. F. 


of alum at any stage in the process, and on soaking these prints at 
last in water from 70 deg. to 80 deg. Fahr. before squeegeeing, they 


stripped off in the usual manner. These results are sufficient to 
show that the paper is able to withstand the ordinary differences in 
the temperature of solutions, and for this reason alone it is entitled 
to the consideration of photographers. For the rest, it is a P.O.P. 
of excellent printing quality, and tones well in the separate or com- 
bined bath. 


+ 
A REVISED catalogue of the colour-measuring instruments made by 
the Tintometer Limited reaches us from the Colour Laboratories, 
Salisbury. 
THE annual report of the Sussex Archeological Society contains 
the information that 330 prints had been received in connection with 


the photographic survey of the county. The majority of the prints 
are from old photographs. 


Tur Harmsworth Encyclopedia, now appearing in forty fortnightly, 


parts at 7d. each, is a triumph of popular educational literature. 
“Everybody’s book of, reference” is the publisher’s own descrip- 
tion of it, and the first part is certainly an assurance that the pos- 
sessor of the complete work will have at hand a fund of informa- 


tion on every conceivable subject: 

PronEER Work in Siberia.—A lecture of considerable interest was 
delivered in the Foresters’ Hall, Dundee, last Tuesday by Mr. S. 
Turner, under the auspices of the Dundee Branch of the Royal Scot- 
tish Geographical Society, entitled “Travelling, Exploration, and 
Climbing in the Siberian, Mountains.” Mr. Turner made a winter 
journey of 10,000 miles to the wild and silent district in which the 
great Altai range stands; and he is the first European who has 
ever entered upon such a dangerous exploring and climbing expedi- 
tion. Mr. Turner’s lecture was convincingly illustrated by a series of 


excellent photographs taken by himself. 
AN electrical exhibition is now open at 118 and 122 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., and’ will remain open until April 5. It is brought 
together under the auspices of the County of London Electric Supply 
Company, and though the greater number of the stall holders are 
firms catering for electrical mechanicians and others in the electrical 
world, there are several exhibits of interest to photographers. The 
charge for admission is only sixpence, so that anyone who is in the 
neighbourhood might well arrange to pay a visit to the show, which 
is unique in one way, namely, that it is held in temporary buildings 
erected underneath the large scaffoldings on which an army of brick- 
layers are at work on the new block for Messrs. Gamage. Messrs. 
Penrose, of 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., exhibit the Cooper 
Hewitt mercury-vapour lamp, with a number of electrical motors 
for driving-small wood-working and other machinery. The Wes 
minster Engineering Company, of Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, 
show enclosed are lamps for which they claim special features in 
photographic portraiture and for photo-engraving. A novel form of 
incandescent lighting is the “Linolite,” a filament lamp made in 
long narrow cylinders provided with aluminium reflectors. It should 
be particularly well suited to photographers’ window and reception- 
room decoration, though it is not advanced as a studio light. Its 
exploiters are the Linolite Co., 25, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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Deetings of Societies. 


a 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
March. Name of Society. Subject. 


24............| Aberdeen Photo, Association ... 
Wimbledon and Dis. Cam. Club, 


Edinburgh Photographic Soc.... 


Wakefield Photo. Society.. 
Motherwell Y.M.I. Cam, Clu 


.| Southampton Camera Club, 


28......+..4.| Royal Photographic Society ... 


.| Border City Camera Club ....... 
Perthshire Soc. of Nat. Science; 
Monklands Photo. Society ....... 
Bristol Photographic Club ...... 


.| Nelson Photographic Society ... 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 


Devonport Camera Club 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society...... 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution 
Photographic Club................ 


Exhibition of Slides. Mr. Tennant. 
Pigment Stripping Film for Three 
Colour Photography. Demonstrated. 
Mr. W. A. Sims. 
ie Large Aperture. 
F. C. Wardall. 
Annual Lantern Exhibition. 
Woodlands. Mr. Dan Dunlop. 
History of Painting. Ulustrated. Mr. 
W. R. Kay. 
{ire and other Apparatus for 


Illustrated. Mr. 


Three Colour-Work (with models). 
Mr. W. Gamble. 

Trip to London. 

Exposure aud Development. 
strated. 

Members’ Lantern Slide Competition. 

Exhibition of Lantern Slides. Mr. W. 
Aver Duncan. 

{ Photo-Micrography. 


Demon- 


Demonstrated. 


\_ Dr. Bird. 
§ Woodland Photography. Mr. Dan 
V_ Dunlop. 


and Single Colour Photography). 
Demonstrated. Mr. W. A. Sims. 
Cloud Negatives and Printing. 
H.W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 
Lantern Evening. Mr. A. Woolford. 
§ Home Portraiture with Lantern. Mrs. 


(Mend Pigment Films (for Three 


Mr. 


CW. D. Welford. 
Second Social Evening. 
Technical Meeting. 
How the Window Grew. 
Harvey Piper. 


Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ...... 
North Middlesex Photo. Society! 


Central Photographic Soclety 


Shotts Camera Club Exhibition Opens. 
Gateshead Camera Club al etteitony of Members’ Lantern Slides. 
1 y ae armony and Contrast in Colour 

L.G.C. Sch. of Pho.-Engraving. \_ Mixing. Mr. C. G. Zander. 

Lantern Slides—a Series by Mr. O. G. 
Rejlander, lent by the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. 

St. Lowis.. Mr. R. P. Drage. 

Morocco, Mr. Harry Mahler. 

“K.P.” Prize Slides, 


Mr. KE. W. 


30....++e4.... Richmond Camera Ciub......... il 


London and Proy. Photo. Assn. 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn. 
Glasgow Hastern A.P.A ......... 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tr has been arranged by the Committee to hold an informal dinner, 
at which they will be pleased to see any members who may choose 
to join the party, at the Villa-Villa Restaurant, 357-38, Gerrard 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W., on Friday, March 31, at seven 
o’clock. Morning dress The price of the dinner will be 2s. 6d. 
Members desiring to attend should communicate their intention to 
the Hon. Secretary, 51, Baker Street, W., not later than Tuesday the 
28th inst. 


RoruerHAM PHorocraPuic Socrery.—At a meeting of this society, 
held in the St. George’s Hall, Rotherham, on Wednesday evening 
of last week. Mr. J. W. Charlesworth, of Sheffield, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “ Orthochromatic Photography.” He explained how 
ordinary plates did not sufficiently distinguish the luminous value of 
blue sky from that of white clouds, and how the greens and reds 
of our landscapes received no adequate representation on the plate. 
He also showed how in photographing flowers a brilliant red or 
bright yellow will often show as a dark patch on the print, while 
a deep blue will be represented as nearly white. To illustrate this 
more fully, the lecturer had made special lantern slides composed of 
a group of iris, pinks, cornflowers, narcissus, one slide being made 
from a negative on an ordinary plate, another from one on an 
orthochromatic one, and still another on an ortho plate with an iso 
screen. The differences were so great as to leave no doubt that an 
jso-screened chromatic plate was much superior to an ordinary, where 
; The lecturer strongly urged the 


colour luminosity was essential. 
absolute necessity of using an iso screen when employing ortho- 
chromatic plates, or the results would be disappointing. His slides 
fully justified these remarks, and many of the sunlight effects which 


he showed were obtained by this process. He claimed also th 
distance and atmosphere were not lost when using the screen, 
order to effectively display the numerous comparison slides mad 


by the lecturer, two lanterns, side by side, were brought into use, 


Camspripcr PHorocrapuic Crvs.—A lecture on “Process Work? 
was given before the members of this club on Monday of last week 
by Mr. William Gamble. 
was a generic term for all kinds of processes produced by photo: 
The processes of reproducing pen and ink line 
drawings, maps, prints, etc., by the line zincographic method; th 


The lecturer explained that “process 


graphic methods. 


half-tone process for reproducing photographs, wash drawings, an 
natural objects; the photogravure process for reproducing paintings 
and other works of art; the collotype process for reproducing photo 
‘ink photo” and 
other processes of photo lithography, and the three-colour process, 
all fully described and illustrated by means of lantern slides 
Mr. Gamble 
concluded by stating we had not reached finality in these processes, 
and he mentioned that he had seen a machine which would engrave 


graphs without offensive mechanical grain; the ‘ 


were 


and by demonstration with plates, tools and specimens. 


blocks by mechanical means in about two minutes, and what was 


more wonderful two of these machines might be operated by the 
telegraph hundreds or perhaps thousands of miles apart, one machine 
reproducing the work of the other, and thus it became possible to 
telegraph pictures. Further there were now in use in American 
newspaper offices etching machines which etched out half-tone plates 


in one minute, indeed practically equivalent to putting in the pho 
graph at one end, and getting out a finished block at the other. With 
increasing facilities the tendency would be to use more and more 
illustrations in our newspapers and books, and when the public became 
surfeited with the monotony of black and white, the three-colour 
process would step in to give more truly the realism of nature. In 
the end there would be less and less need to resort to verbal descrip- 
tions. History would accordingly repeat itself, and once more the 
world would resort to pictorial expression, the earliest of all means 
of recording thought, and the most universally understandable. 
There would be no need for Volapuk and Esperanto so far as printed 
communication is concerned if nations inter-communicated by means 
of pictures. 

Guascow Easrern Amareur Pxorograpnic Assocration.—the 
annual general meeting of this association was held on Thursday, of 
last week, when the reports of the secretary and treasurer were given, 
The election of office-bearers for the 
ensuing year resulted as follows:—A. D. Inglis, hon. president; 
W. S. Crocket, president; John Brough and John Gillespie, vice: 
presideats; James Bicker, treasurer; M. Crosbie, lanternist ; TB 
Kirkhope and Alex. Taylor, hon. secretaries; Council—Messts. 
White, Kennedy, Black, M‘Allister, Robin, and Gibson. A series 
of practical demonstrations for beginners has been arranged for 
Monday evenings, commencing on 27th, and continuing till May 8. 


These were highly satisfactory. 


This is quite apart from the ordinary meetings of the club, which 
are held on Thursday evenings. 

Sournampron Camera Crus.—The members of this club met om 
Monday evening, the 20th, for club slide competition, the subject 
being “Portraiture or Figure Studies.” The winner proved to be 
Mr, W. R. Kay, with two very excellent portrait slides; second 
place being taken by Mr. C. Daw. On Wednesday, the 15th inst., 
the club held their second annual conversazione in the Ogle Hall, 
the invitation being from the Committee to the members. About 
150 of the members and their friends braved the extremely inclement 
A capital 
musical programme and exhibition of first-class slides had been pl 
pared, and over the tea and coffee cups the social intercourse was of 
the heartiest description. 


weather, and a most enjoyable three hours was spent. 
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Correspondence. 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notices is tahen of communications unless the names and addresacs 
of the writers are given é 
s,° We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions enpressed by our 


correspondents 
ee 


THE FELLOWSHIPS COMMIITEE OF THE B.P.S. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I see that my name appears on the Fellowship Ad- 
missions Committee, Pictorial Section, in the list issued by the 
“Journal of the Royal Photographic Society.” Permit me to say 
[ declined the honour of serving on the 
CuarLes F, GRINDROD. 


that this is an error, as 
above Committee.—Yours faithfully, 


THE SHOP AND HOUSE DUTY ACTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I shall feel obliged if you can find space for the 
following matter, which seems a little unfair to photographers 
situated such as I am myself. 

T ain both a professional photographer and also a dealer, but I 


have not a shop front. Instead, I have a showcase in ‘the front 
garden and also expose goods for sale in my premises, but these 
latter goods (not those in the garden showcase) do not happen to 
be: visible from the road. I am therefore denied the benefit of the 
lower rating as a shop, and am charged instead the higher rate as 
a private house, although the premises I lease solely for the sale 
of photographs and materials, and do not live on the premises. I 


believe if I stuck one or two frames for sale in my front windows 


I might come within the Act, but I pride myself on the appear- 


ance of the place I suppose I must be prepared to suffer for my 
pride. 

All I wish to point out is the absurdity of such an Act, which 
allows one man with a shop front the lower rate, and denies it to 
another who is doing a similar trade but has not the peculiar shape 
of front which comes within the Act.—I am, Gentlemen, yours 
faithfully, E. J, SANDER. 


' The Manor Studio, 4, Manor Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N. 
March 20, 1905. 


a 

Mr. Sruanr A. Orp Mackenzrr, of Midgham Lodge, Reading, 
writes: —Can you give me any ‘information as to what has become 
of a portrait photographer by the name of Beethoven, whose busi- 
ness I believe was in Regent Street? I am anxious to get hold of a 
negative which he took about eight years ago, and possibly you 
or some of your readers may be able to help me. 

Messrs. P. LANKr R AND Co., of 21, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells, write us that they will be pleased to send admission tickets 
for the Earl’s Court Picture Postcard Photographic Exhibition to all 
bromide printers likely to be interested in the “Graber” automatic 
bromide printing machine, which they have on view there. The 
machine is for printing bromides in large quantities, and is capable 
of printing 6,000 postcards per hour. The exact amount exposed is 
automatically wound off, and the light, which is also automatically 
worked, can be regulated to suit any density of negatives. 

“Tap PHorocrapHic Press” has appeared, under the editorship 
of Mr. Thomas Bedding, as a supplement to the “Optician,” and 
will be issued separately at the price of one half-penny, Our latest 


contemporary nominates its circle of readers as “the amateur and 
the dealer,” and it is ‘suggested by the promoters that their policy 
will be towards establishing “The Photographic Press’ 
with the high-school miss and the sixth-form boy. Precisely how 
the bill of literary fare can be made acceptable to these young 
persons as well as to the photographic dealer it is difficult to foresee, 


> in favour 


but labor omnia vincit. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE Bk11 18H 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to unswer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*.% For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


og 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

W. D. Moss, 24, Cecily Hill, Cirencester. Photograph of Deer in Bushey Park. 

R. W. Sharp, 48, Quarry Street, Hamilton. -Photograph of Masonic Temple, 

Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 
R. G. Arnold, Stafford Street, Market Drayton, Salop. Three’ Photographs of 
F, Neilson. Photograph of Lord Audley’s Cross, near Market Drayton. 

J. eo PERE 11, Bedford Circus, Exeter. Two Photographs of the New Exe 

ridge. 

“Ownn,” “C. C.,” and others.—In our next. 

S. P.—We think you take a somewhat uncharitable view of the 
matter, and want of time may be some excuse. 

Drapr.—lt is customary to have the bodice remoyed, and there is, 
as a rule, no difficulty in effecting this, particularly if a 
specimen print be shown. Surely your. receptionist can be 
entrusted with the. matter. 

Hf. S. (Brandon).—Possibly it may be worth provisional protection, 
and you might then offer it to the makers of-amateurs’ sup- 


« 


plies. You will find names and addresses in the ‘‘ Almanac.” 

W. K. Morusey.—The lens is evidently a very bad one, having 
spherical aberration and chromatism. We should say it is 
not worth while to attempt doctoring’ it. 

“Tom Herary.”—The article has now appeared in full in “The 


ews” for March 17. We do not undertake to 


Chemical 

answer electrical queries, but no doubt you could get a 5-yolt 
current from your ordinary supply ‘through a choking coil. 

Coprricut.—Kindly say if a printer and publisher can legally copy 

one of my original photos and sell in postcard form without 

asking my permission.—Postcarp, Bury. 

Certainly not. Turn back te the numerous replies to copy- 

right queries in this column. 

BurnisHER, wrc.—l. Is there any danger of the moisture attendant 

on the use of a steam-heated roller burnisher corroding the 

metal or otherwise proving troublesome? 2. Will the light 

from a ruby window falling on an enlarging easel affect the 

exposure of an enlargement ?—PRACTICAL. 

1. No, there is no chance of this, nor is it otherwise trouble- 

some. 2. Certainly not, provided, of course, that the ruby 

glass or material is safe. 

Srup10o.—As shown in the sketch there is too much top light, but 

this can be remedied by blinds to draw down. It would have 

been better if the side and top lights commenced another foot 

or so from the end; however, curtains will compensate for 


that. We should not re-paint the interior until you see the 
effect you get when the curtains and blinds are fitted. The 
studio, is small, but we presume you do not require it for 
professional purposes. 

Picrurn Postcarps.—l. You have one of ‘two courses before you— 
either to send in a statement of account for goods supplied, and 
back it up with a County Court summons, or to send them a 
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solicitor’s letter. In the former case it would be as well to 
give them, say, seven days in which to return prints or pay, 
and as you could take out the summons at your town at the 
cost of one shilling, it would probably fetch them at once. 2. 
You can obtain a gas governor, which would control the supply 
of gas; you might also use magnesium ribbon. 

Troorrer.—If the light is too strong with the white blinds when the 
sun is shining we should recommend you to supplement them 
by rather light green ones on the roof, and by curtains of a 
similar colour on the sides. For the blinds union is as good as 
anything, and for the sides what is known as “art serge” 
would be best. We should advise you to try the effect of the 
curtains at the sides only first, as they will possibly get over 
the trouble, but much will depena upon the height of the side 
lights. 

A Point or Eruics.—Will you kindly inform me if it would be 
considered a fraud to sell a bromide, pasted on to a canvas, 
painted over in oils, as a canvas painting, and to what extent 
should I be liable ?—Puzziup. 

Undoubtedly, if the painted bromide was sold as an oil 
painting, without it being stated that it had a photographic 
basis, which would be with an implied contract that it was 
an oil painting in the ordinary sense of the word, you would 
be obtaining money by fraud, and liable to prosecution. 

Canapa.—Can you give me any information about Canada? Is 
there any demand for assistants? What are the rates of 
wages and chances of commencing a photography business in a 
small way ?—C. S. S. 

All we can say is that the general prospects in Canada are ex- 
tremely bright, and that the next five years will see numbers 
of towns coming into existence in the Fertile Belt. There 
should be good opportunities for photographers who can rough 
it and can handle the business from first to last. 


Rusty BurnisHER.—I have a Globe burnisher, and the bright roller 

; requires cleaning. Should be glad if you would kindly inform 
me the best way to do this, and what to use.—G. H. 

The rust, unless too deeply in, may be removed by a tolerably 

fine-grade emery cloth, and finally polished with the finest 

The 

work must be done longitudinally, and evenly from end to 

end of the roller. If the rust is deeply in, and cannot be 

removed in this way, the roller should be sent to an engi- 

neer to do the needful. 


flour emery cloth, or with flour emery and oil. 


Buack Srors iy EnzarceMENntTSs.—What is the acid used for re- 
moving black spots out of bromide enlargements, and in what 
manner is it applied?—J. A. Kutn. 


We are not aware of any acid being used. The 
usual process is to use:—Iodine, 20 gr.; potassium 
iodide, 30 gr.; potassium cyanide, 20 gr.; water, 
1 oz. This is used with a fine camel’s hair brush, and it is 


sometimes thickened with dextrine or glycerine. It is essential] 
to dissolve the iodide first, then add the iodine, and then the 
cyanide, and enough of this should be used to form a colour- 
less solution. 

CHarcEs.—Will you tell me a fair price for five whole-plate nega- 
tives and one platinum print from each of interior and ex- 
terior views of a house five miles away ?—Justicr. 

There are no uniform charges for photographs. Some photo- 
graphers’ prices are several times those of others, and we have 
not seen the pictures in question. Charge your ordinary 
prices, whatever they may be, for the work, and if not paid you 
can sue in the County Court, and you will no doubt recover 


the amount. You say that the pictures were taken under the 


directions of the client—that relieves you of the responsibility 


as to the selection of views, and if the photographs are 0 


04 
we do not see that there can be any substantial defence, 


Rerovcuine.—Please give me your opinion of my work.—Cyugo, 
The specimens are very fair—soft and reasonable in a 
working, and the likeness is generally well preserved, 
touch is rather too stippled, and therefore slightly mecha 
cal. Do not lift your pencil so much, but blend more and sa 
time. All retouchers requesting criticism should state h 
long each negative took to work. This makes a considerab] 
difference in the opinion passed, for commercially it means 
great deal to the retoucher as well as to the employer, Yo 
treatment of the man is defective about the nose, The sh 
has been altered, and the high-lighting is insufficient to bri 
it forward as the most prominent feature of the face. 1 
balance in the eyes is also weak; either increase the hi 
light over the one pupil or reduce with the knife the str 
lighting over the other. For preference increase the lighti 
Attend more to the formation of the features and you shoul 
make a natural and effective retoucher; but avoid being t6 
mechanical in the touch. See reply to “ Limerick.” 


TurarricsL Work.—Would you give me the best and cheapest w 
What 
in your estimation, the best means of lighting? Would ma 
nesia do, and how could it be managed? 


of taking a photograph on the stage at a theatre? 


Or is there n 
some kind of powder that can be placed in different positio 
and set fire to? What are the best positions? Also, wor 
a 10 x 8 lens, rapid rectilinear, do, and camera in dress cin 
above pit, right opposite the stage? And, if so, what expos 
for a rapid plate?7—AmareuR. 

All the usual stage lights should be kept going, and if a 
action or movement is to be represented, then magnesium 


light must be used, but if merely poses are to be taken, thi 
it would be sufficient to use magnesium candles, which but 
for a certain time. A rectilinear lens would answer, but: 
should be used at as large an aperture as possible. T 
position of the camera is a matter of experiment. It ma 
happen ‘that the position named would be suitable, but th 
position should be chosen at which the group on the stage 
of sufficient size on the plate. The flashlight or magnesium sho 

be placed as nearly as possible in the same positions as 

ordinary stage lights, but care must be taken not to inclu 
the light in the field of view, and they must be all fired 

once. It is impossible to give the exact exposure, but 

flashlight about 2 oz. of powder should be used, divided int 
three portions. | 


NOTIGE. 


Several replies are held over for insertion neat week. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subjec 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserte 
absolutely without condition, eapressed or implied, as to what appears U 


the text portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


: 


> The exhibition held in the Walker Art 
thern Gallery, Liverpool, in March and April 
Beeraphic of last year, not only presented an ex- 


ample of successful organisation that 
ht well be followed by photographic societies elsewhere, 
the publicity given the show in the city on the Mersey 
t have done much to advance the claims of photography 
, high position among the graphic arts in one of the 
t art-loving centres of the kingdom. The organisation 
oder the control of the Liverpool Photographic Asso- 
ion, the Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, and 
Leeds Camera Club, and this year Leeds is the venue 
he show. From the particulars to hand, we gather 
the endeavour of the Executive is, that the exhibition 
ae City Art Gallery, Leeds, from July 4 to August 12 
is to add to the reputation of the “northern ” com- 
tion, and thus permanently ensure the continuity of a 
class annual photographic exhibition alternating 
‘een the three northern cities, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, and doubtless a healthy rivalry will do much 
sep this spirit alive. Further to our comments in last 
cs “Ex Cathedra” on loan collections of pictorial 
ographs, we note that a special feature of the exhibi- 
will be the inclusion of the St. Louis Collection of 
ish pictorial photography, which, with the consent of 
various exhibitors, has been shipped en bloc to Leeds, 
will be hung in one of the galleries of the exhibition, 
decorations, etc., on similar lines to those which were 
ted at St. Louis. Particulars and information for 
ding exhibitors will be found on another page. 


The We believe we are alone in announcing 
Coeonal the seventeenth session of the Interna- 

ongress o F ie ie ‘eh 
Photography. tional Congress of Photography, which 


will be held this year at Liége from July 
19 to 25. In selecting Belgium as its 
rendezvous, the Congress Committee believes that it con- 
sults the convenience of those accustomed to attend the 
meetings, since Liége has its great exhibition open during 
the summer. The Association Belge de Photographie is 
making itself responsible for the organisation of the Con- 
gress, and the secretary, Ch. Puttemans, Palais du Midi, 
Brussels, will answer inquiries and enter into relations 
with photographers anxious to take part in the Congress. 
Papers to be read should be in the hands of M. Puttemans 
by June 15 at the latest. Aside from the technical and 
scientific labours to which the Congress will apply itself, 
excursions are arranged in the picturesque country around 
Liége, and a collection of pictorial photography will also 
be brought together in one of the halls of the exhibition. 
M. Puttemans desires us to make known the fact that 
British visitors will be accorded a hearty welcome to Bel- 
gium. 
* * * 

‘Development The paper read by Messrs. Fergusson 
Factor. and Howard last month before the Royal 
Photographic Society, which is reprinted on another page, 
makes use repeatedly of an expression—“ development fac- 
tor””—which has been used by Mr. Watkins to express an 
entirely different thing. The Watkins developer factor is 
a multiple—the number of times the period required for 
the first appearance of the image must be repeated for 
complete development. “ Development factor,” as used by 
writers on sensitometry, such as Hurter and Driffield, 
Mees and Sheppard, and others, is a measure of the steep- 
ness of gradation given by a plate. Writings on time de- 
velopment would gain in clearness if two distinct terms 
could be generally adopted for these very different quan- 
tities. 

* * * 


Wetting A practical point cropped up in the 
the Plate discussion of Messrs. Fergusson and 
Be csisn inet Howard’s paper, which may be noted 

"even by those who do not practise the 
time methods of development. The custom of applying the 
developer to the unwetted plate is an almost universal 
one we suppose, and photographers are confirmed in it 
from fear of the pinholes which not infrequently attend the 
preliminary soaking of the plate in water. For the sake 
of regularity the authors found it best to soak the plates in 
water first, and Mr. Howard explained that they were not 
troubled with pinhole markings if they permitted water from 
the tap to have quite.violent access to the surface of the 
plate. 
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The 1905 Last week we published the programme 
Photographic of arrangements for the forthcoming 
Convention. 


Photographic Convention at Dublin. We 
would draw the attention of intending members to the 
fact that the annual subscription is 5s., and the privileges 
of membership include invitations to the official receptions 
and garden party, admission to meetings, etc., and special 
rates for excursions. Mr. F. A. Bridge, East 
Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E., the hon. general 


secretary, will be pleased to forward full particu- 
lars, or applications for membership can be made 
to the hon. local’ secretary, Mr. R. Benson, 3, 


Orwell Park, Rathgar, Dublin. So far as the visitors 
are concerned, there should be no question as to the suc- 
cess of the outing to the Sister Isle if the previous Dublin 
meeting in 1894 is taken as a criterion, and even lacking 
the stimulating influence of pleasant weather, we have 
reason to believe the welcome that will be extended to the 
members of the Convention by the warm-hearted sons of 
Erin forming the Photographic Society of Ireland and the 
reception and local committees, will amply compensate for 
any untoward demonstrations on the part of Jupiter 
Pluvius. 
* * * 

Picnics or That the annual Photographic Conven- 
Progress. tions have come to be regarded in the 
light of pleasurable excursions, rather than a means of 
bringing forth much that is new or instructive in the way 
of photographic progress is something to be deplored. The 
occasion is the only one that presents itself during the year 
for bringing together for a week a body of photographers, 
both professional and amateur, from all parts of the king- 
dom, and yet we see from the Dublin programme that, 
with the exceptions of the presidential address and an 
illustrated lecture on “ Old Dublin,” no lectures or demon- 
strations are announced. It may be urged that members 
are too tired to attend evening meetings after a long day’s 
excursion. The obvious remedy is to curtail the outings 
and increase the general interest of the lectures. The 
time has surely now arrived when the accumulated funds of 
the association 


can be applied to the chief purpose 
for which the Convention was originally called 
into being, especially on an occasion like the pre- 


sent when the claims of photography are recognised 
not only by the Royal Dublin Society to the extent o 
placing the New Lecture Theatre and Museum Buildings 
at the disposal of the Convention, but by the authorities of 
Trinity College itself, who will provide accommodation for 
the meetings during the week in the Engineering School o 
that historic building. 

* 


* * 


Discoloured In an “ Ex Cathedra” note last week we 
Lenses, alluded to the discolouration of the 
glasses of which some of the older photographic lenses 
were constructed. Since then we have seen a very marked 
example of that defect. It was a whole-plate portrait lens 
of the Petzval type of French make. It seemed to be a 
copy of a Voigtlander instrument, and was, probably, made 
some forty years or more ago. We say that it appeared to 
be a copy of a Voigtlander lens because the mounting was 
similar, and the aperture and focal length were, as nearly 
as possible, the same as that of Voigtlander’s make at that 
period. The instrument was said to be slow, but other- 
wise very good, and so indeed it was. On taking it apart 
the cause of the slowness was at once mainfest. When 
the flint lens of the posterior combination was laid on a 
piece of white paper it was seen to have a marked yellow 
colour; and when the anterior combination was similarly 
dealt with the discolouration was still more pronounced. 
A closer examination showed that not only had the flint 


element changed, but that the balsam cement had ak 
become very yellow. No wonder, then, that the lens w 


slow in action. 
* * * 


Coloured The action of such a discoloured lens 
Lenees. described in the above paragraph woul 
be to act to some extent as a yellow screen, which mij 
be advantageous with a colour-sensitive plate, but wi 
an ordinary plate it can have no beneficial effect. J 
use of coloured glass for lens work has been 
peatedly suggested, more particularly, however, { 
use of violet or blue glass which, it was contended, wo 
shorten the exposure, as has also the use of purpos 
stained balsam, and this was patented in 1892 by My, 
Burchett. The disadvantage of these devices is, of cour 
that one must always use the screen, whether it is requir 
or not. Many years ago Sir William Abney also suggest 
coating one of the lens surfaces with stained collodi 
for the same purpose, but the usual method of usi 
separate screens is to be preferred. 


* * * 


The “Times” 


In the financial and commercial supp) 
on Photc- 


ment of the “Times” of Monday | 


erence appears an appreciation of photograph 
place among the industries of 
country. The organ of Printing House Square is chie 


retrospective but it sees in the diversity of materials whi 
are employed in photography a safeguard from the e 
which have overtaken other industries. In paying 
tribute to the superiority of British-made articles, it ¢ 
cludes, as to the photographic trade, that “its gener 
sound and healthy state seems to justify a sanguine vi 
of its immediate future.” In tracing the development 
photographie industrial undertakings, the “Times” is 
the dilemma which every would-be statistician of pho 
graphy finds himself in—a dilemma caused by the absei 
of figures. The Board of Trade returns photograph 
apparatus among other goods and classes materials wi 
chemicals, so that isolated and unofficial figures—straw 
show how the wind of progress has become a chronic g 

are all there is to quote. Thus, for example, it is a 
in indication of the great proportions assumed by ¢ 
business of those who wait upon the amateur pho 
grapher, that Kodak, Ltd., develops on an average 8; 
negatives per day during the summer months, that 
sales of Velox total more than £30,000 per annum, a 
that Messrs. Griffin dispose of 150,000 “ cartridges” 
annum. 


* * * 
Substantial As reported in another column, a pho 
Vr a grapher has, in the Leeds County Cou 
Broken on Friday last, recovered £25 for a brok 
Negative. negative, shattered in transit on the 1% 


way. The matter is important to 

photographers, inasmuch as a, Coul 
Court Judge has assessed the value of a negative at gi 
None too much, no doubt, as it was the portrait of Hi 
Dudley, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and it was stal 
that the Dudley family had already given orders for sd 
sixty guineas’ worth of copies from it. In some form 
cases we have in our minds, which have come before t 
County Courts, judges have taken very different views 
the value of negatives, assessing them at little beyond 
cost of the plates and the chemicals and the packing 
In this instance the Judge took quite a different view 
the matter. Photographers frequently have to forwa 


by rail valuable negatives, which often get broken 
transit, and they have failed to recover from the comp? 
anything like their fair value. 
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Carriers’ It may not be generally known that rail- | and it might be supposed that professional photography is: 
Maitica: way companies are protected by the | in such extreme straits that the business generally is unable 


Carriers Act, which limits the sum to 
be recovered in case of uamage to £10. But if the sender, 
at the time of the booking of the parcel declares the value o 
it, and its contents, as being more than that. sum, and 
pays the extra carriage upon it, the carriers become 
responsible for that amount in case of damage. Of course 
the owner would have to prove in case of accident tha 
the contents were of the accual value declared, and not a 
fictitious one. When the carrier, railway or other, accepts 
a parcel duly marked “fragile,” and its contents are 
declared, it is assumed that he sees that it is properly 
packed for the journey, and if not he can refuse to accep 
it, But if it is accepted, he then takes the responsibility. 
When parcels are sent through the post the sum that can 
be claimed is limited to £2 unless the parcel is registered 
and fees paid according to the value. All parcels con- 
taining such things as negatives and the like should be 
marked “ Fragile—With Care,” the mere word “fragile ” 
not being sufficient, according to the P.O. rules. When 
a parcel is received, whether by rail or post, and it is 
suspected that the contents have been damaged, it should 
be opened in the presence of the one who delivers it ; 
or if, say, broken glass be heard when the parcel is 
shaken, the best way is to refuse acceptance altogether, 
when it will be returned to the sender, who will best 
settle the matter with the authorities. When a parcel is 
received by rail, the receiver should always satisfy him- 
self that it has not sustained damage in transit before he 
Signs for it, as signing for it implies that it is received in 
good condition, and there will then be a difficulty in 
recovering damages for injury. 


2 


* * * 
Cloud — The present is one of the best times 
Beeotives: during the whole year to obtain a stock 
Wiis tint. of cloud negatives for printing into land- 


Scape pictures. During April, before 
and after a shower, there are usually very fine cloud 
effects. Many photographers may hold as a residue from 
last season a stock of plates that they would not care to 
trust to in the field; here, then, is an opportunity for 
turning them to a profitable account, instead of throwing 
them away. If the plates have become slightly deterio- 
rated at the edges, or slightly impaired in other respects, 
it is of little moment for our present purpose; they will, 
except in extreme cases, answer very well for cloud nega- 
tives, a good stock of which will always be of service, and 
the more varied they are the better. In taking cloud 
negatives, a very common mistake is made in pointing the 
camera too much towards the zenith, so that when the 
hegatives are obtained they do not, by reason of the light- 
ing, harmonise with the landscape for which they are 
used. The case is; of course, different if the negatives are 
required only as cloud pictures fo be used by themselves ; 
but when they are to be used in conjunction with land- 
scapes the camera should be directed more towards the 
horizon, so that the clouds occupy very much the same 
position on the plate as they would do if they were included 
in the landscape negative. The top of a house, or high 
building, is an admirable place from which to secure 
cloud negatives. Of course, the summit of a hill in the 
sountry would be still better. 

* * * 


‘Situations 
Vacant.” 


The disparity of numbers between the 
advertisements in our columns of opera- 
lors and assistants requiring situations and photographers 
who have engagements to offer is to be seen at a glance, 


to employ all those that it has educated. We are assured 
that, bad as times have been, and are, this is by no means 
the case. It may not be easy for an assistant, thoroughly 
well up to his work, to suit himself precisely as to locality, 
salary, and other matters ; but there are plenty of vacancies 
at this, the commencement of the season, open to assistants 
thoroughly well up to their work. The assistants complain 
that masters want too much either in ability or terms of 
engagement. The masters, or those of them who are alse 
masters of their business, complain principally that those 
who apply to them for situations are insufficiently equipped 
in knowledge for the posts they desire to occupy. 


* * * 


Assistants’ 
Certificates. Photographers’ Association which was de- 
signed to obviate a well-recognised difficulty—that of pre- 
senting in the one case, and determining in the other, an 
applicant’s capabilities at almost a glance, has not been 
received with the enthusiasm it deserves. We believe that 
although the applications for particulars have been 
many, applications for certificates have been com- 
paratively few. The difficulty seems to be that the fees 
charged are considered too high. They are £2 for first 
grade, £1 for second grade, and 10s. for third grade. It 
seems, however, not to have been realised by most of 


those who apply for the particulars that the requirements 


of the examiners are such that any assistant who can pass 
the examinations is in a position to demand a salary 
sufficient to pay the charge without it being a tax. The 
idea seems to be that an operator who manages a small 
branch business, or who manages a medium-class ordinary 
provincial business in the absence of the principal, cannot 
in his own interests apply for less than a first-grade cer- 
tificate, but that is an entirely erroneous idea. The first- 
grade certificate is intended to apply to men capable of 
such work as perhaps only a hundred or so studios turn 
out. The second-grade certificate would not be too easy 
to attain by those who, in the absence of means of com- 
parison, consider themselves first-rate operators, and the 
third-grade would indicate a man who had received a 
thorough grounding in professional work. Men who 
have these capabilities, as a rule, receive reasonable 
remuneration for their services, and are capable of pay- 
ing the fees; but, unfortunately, a very large proportion 
of those who ought to be skilled workmen, perhaps 
through no fault of their own, have never received the 
tmition or practice that would enable them to perform 
their work satisfactorily under any other circumstances 
than those they are accustomed to. The certificate scheme 
aims at discriminating between the skilled worker who 
can adapt himself to circumstances from his soundness of 
knowledge and the mere hanger-on to photography. 


* * * 


Employers and A point that seems’ not at present to be 
Assistants. sufficiently valued by employers is the 
waste of time the certificate will avoid. Of personal charac- 
ter the certificate takes no cognisance: that will always 
have to be a matter of personal inquiry. But with regard 
to photographic matters, it will be evidence at the least 
that an independent body selected from the élite of the 
profession have satisfied. themselves that the holder can 
substantiate his claim as far as it goes. While we are 
upon this point, we may refer to another in the same 
category. Many assistants do not realise the amount of 
trouble which an employer must take in making selectiou 
among a number of applicants. One incident.which is often 


The certificate scheme of the Professional: 
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brought before us as a grievance by assistants is that 
employers do not notify applicants of their non-success 
when a stamped and addressed envelope is supplied for 
that purpose. We would remind those who feel moved 
to speak in uncomplimentary terms of the conduct which 
they appear to accept as a personal affront that in many 
instances an individual reply to a number of applicants 
would tax a photographer with an amount of work incom- 
mensurate with the circumstances. 


* * * 


The report of the directors of the 
Camera Club for the year 1904 is not 
likely to be received by the shareholders 
with any special show of exuberance. 
The loss for the year amounts to £345 14s. 4d. The 
directors make the cryptic statement in extenuation that: 
“This is probably owing to the depression in trade,” yet 
the members’ subscriptions still total no less than 
£1,695 2s., and the receipts from provisions, wines, cigars, 
billiards, etc., amount to £1,612 6s. 10d. “There is some- 
thing rotten in the State of Denmark.” Can it be that a 
long course of lectures on everything under the sun but 
photography is having its effect on the well-being of 
London’s Camera Club? Time was when the Journal of 
the Club recorded lectures that afforded a fund of pleasur- 
able instruction to the members who worshipped at the 
shrine of Helios and paid their annual subscription; but 
now, alas! no special inducements are offered these praise- 
worthy individuals—who should constitute the backbone of 
the Club—beyond a late dinner, a comfortable arm-chair, 
and the use of the dark rooms and studio. The significant 
falling off in the amount of subscriptions recorded in the 
report tells its own tale. 

Ee 


The 

Camera Club 
Com pany, 
Limited. 


DARK VIGNETTES. 


A sHorT time ago we had something to say on the presen 
status of the vignette, and on the circumstances in which 
the photographer can employ this form of photograph to 
advantage. Pursuing the subject, it may be well to refer 
to the type of vignette known as “ Egyptian,” in which the 
portrait melts into a dark surround. This style of graded 
print has haa a great vogue in America, and if we wished 
to condemn it utterly we had only to draw attention to 
some atrocious effects which have been produced by this 
method. But there are signs of a revival of these black 
vignettes since the American vignetting devices have found 
their way on to our markets. Described briefly, they 
consist primarily of a card held in front of the lens which, 
being out of focus when photographed, merges into the 
body of the sitter, and thus forms a very delicately- 
graded vignette of any colour that the card selected 
happens to be. Of course, these cards usually match the 
grounds, thus a light grey card is used on a light grey 
background, a black into a black ground, and so on. The 
vignetters are further provided with methods of adjust- 
ment, mostly so that. one can see the effect on the ground 
glass, but the mechanical devices merely differ in detail, 
and with them we have nothing to do, ~ 

The old method, which, however, suffered from the 
defect of not being easily adjustable and of only making 
a black grounding, was a cardboard mask that fitted in 
the bellows of the camera. Another way, though not very 
satisfactory, was to cover up part of the negative in the 
frame with cardboard, and to shade in the rest. Printing 
must be very deep—with most papers until bronzing 
results. : 

We think these vignettes are not subject to the same 


restrictions as the more usual descriptions, and, though 
not liking them for the male sex, the same observations 
with regard to ladies’ and children’s costumes does not 
hold, though we think “dark vignettes” unsuitable for 
very young children. The background should match in 
tone the vignette card, as before mentioned ; for a genuine 
Egyptian, the darker the ground the better, though it 
may be slightly graded on the shadow side, to relieve 
the face. 

Very beautiful and striking effects are obtained by 
shading off a white dress, or the “ drape,” to black. Many 
Americans make very striking pictures in this way, but we 
think that the public will soon turn to the lighter and 
daintier type of portraiture, and disown the dark, though 
striking and artistic effects. Therefore, since it is the 
professional’s duty not only to supply but to forestall 
demand, we draw attention to the matter. 


~— 


SHORT VERSUS LONG WASHING. 


Ar the period when albumen paper was practically the 
only one employed for prints it was thought necessary 
to give a very prolonged washing to ensure the removal 
of the last traces of hypo. It was very customary to 
leave the prints in water all night, and, in some instances, 
they were left soaking from the Saturday night till the 
Monday morning. This Journal, many years ago, 
was the first to point out that this long washing, or soak- 
ing, was detrimental to the quality of the prints, that it 
did not conduce to their permanency, but, on the con- 
trary, it really impaired their permanency. We also showed 
that the quicker the hyposulphite and the hyposulphite 
of silver could be eliminated from the prints the better 
it was for their stability as well as for their brilliancy. 
Messrs. Haddon and Grundy, it will be remembered, pro- 
duced analytical figures supporting the practice of short 
washing. They showed from experiments on Ilford print- 
ing-out paper that, after fixing, the whole of the silver 
is removed by thorough washing for ten minutes, and they 
pointed out that prolonged washing is prejudicial, as it 
dissolves out a part of the alum used in hardening the 
emulsion film. 

Since then, during the last few years, a reaction seems 
to have set in, and short washing has become the 
order of the day. But it may be well to inquire 
if the conditions under which the short wash is 
often given are really sufficient to ensure the entire 
removal of the hypo salts? In the instructions issued 
with some of the gelatine papers a weaker fixing bath is 
given than that which used to be employed with albumen 
paper, while the: time of immersion in it is also shorter; 
then follows, “ wash for an hour.” Now there is no ques- 
tion that the hypo can be as effectually removed in an 
hour, or even half that time, as it can be with many hours’ 
soaking, if the work be properly done. But in many cases 
it is not; the prints are simply left soaking in a dish with 
the water changed four or five times during the time, 
and in the end they contain a certain proportion of hypo, 
with the result that after a time the prints show a change, 
and sometimes the cause is attributed to the gelatine 
paper. We alluded just now to the fact that stronger 
fixing baths, and longer immersion in them, were employed 
with albumen papers than are now used with gelatine, 
while it may be noted that the film is thinner and less 
absorbent in the former than it is in the latter. With the 
strong bath, and the long time in it, the conversion of 
the complex hypo salts of silver, insoluble in water, into 
the soluble salts was ensured in the print. But is this 
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always the case with weaker baths and shorter immersions 
often given with gelatine papers? Unless it is, no amount 
of washing will remove them, for they are practically 
insoluble in water. It is to the presence of these insoluble 
salts that the yellowing of so many gelatine prints may be 
attributed. The more completely a print is fixed, the 
more easily are the hypo salts removed from the paper, 
and the shorter washing it requires. As a matter of fact, 
as was proved years ago, the mere trace of hyposulphite 


of soda, pure and simple, had very little injurious action 
on a print. It is the insoluble salts of silver that work 
the mischief. 

These remarks, penned in the first instance with gelatino- 
chloride paper in mind, are still more applicable to collo- 
dion paper, the porous film of which renders the removal 
of the hyposulphite a more rapid operation. In this case 
also, of course, complete fixation is an equally important 
part of the process. 


FLASHLIGHT POWDERS. 


Ay extremely useful monograph has just appeared from the 
pen of M. Albert Londe,* from which we extract the following 
notes, prefacing the same by the remark that it deals with 
flashlight powders, which are obtainable commercially in 
France. 

Several formule for making flash powders are given, and 
also the timely warning that, unless accustomed to chemical 
manipulations, the operator had better leave these severely 
alone, as they are extremely liable to explode—advice which we 
would also strongly impress upon our readers. 

As regards the magnesium itself, it is pointed out that the 
finer the state of division the better it must be theoretically, 
but as in this state it naturally presents a greater surface to 
the air it is more liable to be oxidised. It should have a 
silvery grey metallic appearance, free from any signs of white 
which shows that it has oxidised more or less. It should also 
be quite free from lumps, which show the presence of damp. 

Caution is given about keeping a stock of flash powders, and 
the dangers of sending by post or rail, and of attempting to 
powder the various ingredients. We would again add to this, 
and say that they should not be mixed by the operator at all. 
Methods of Firing. 

A flash powder to be satisfactory must fire at once, and this 
depends to some extent on the composition of the same and 
the method, of, firing. This may be by one match 
half buried in the powder and lit by a second; but 
there is danger of one getting burnt, unless the second match be 
held at the end of a stick or taper-holder. Special arrange- 
ments are obtainable commercially for safely firing by means of 
a match which is automatically struck at the desired moment. 

Another method is by using a small piece of guncotton or 
pyroxyline, and lighting this by the aid of a match at the 
end of a cane. This is very satisfactory if the pyroxyline is 
pulled out into a loose line or tuft, and the powder sprinkled 
over it. There is another method in which the powder is tied 
up in a little bag of touch-paper, and fired by means of a 
tuft of guncotton. The most satisfactory is by firing it by 
means of electricity, and this is especially useful when two or 
more charges have to be simultaneously fired. A spark may 
be caused by a coil or a current may be passed through a thin 
platinum wire, which, rendered incandescent, is sufficient to 
fire the powder. It is, however, but rarely that these will be 
used by the average worker, because a convenient source of 
electricity is not always to hand. 

Each method has, of course, its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and personally our experience is that the guncotton and 
a long taper are the most satisfactory, even when two or more 
lots have to be simultaneously fired at different places, pro- 
vided assistants can be obtained, and it is very easy to 
drill them into firing at a given signal, using the taper as a band- 
master’s baton, : 


* “Ta Photographie a l'éclai1 Magnés que.” Published by Panthiers-Villars, 55, 
Quai des Grands Augustus, Paris. 


Price 4 fr. 


Duration of the Flash. 

According to M. Londe, it is somewhat generally assumed 
that the duration of a flash is very short, varying from 1-50th 
to 1-80th, or even 1-125th of a second. To prove the actual 
duration he used the well-known method of a revolving plate, 
and the light reflected from a mirror attached to one arm of a 
tuning-fork, the whole being electrically controlled, and on 
development the sinusoidal curve on the plate was measured 
and the duration of the flash calculated. Eleven powders were 
tested, one gramme of each being fired, and the longest ex- 
posure was found to be 1-5th of a second and the shortest 
1-30th. We may as well call attention here to the fact that 
the totality of the flash has absolutely no relation to the 
efficiency of the same, but this will be referred to later. 

The duration of the flash is dependent on various factors ; 
but, calling the unknown ingredients of a flash-powder X, the 
following little table is instructive :— 


(Duration of Flash. 


Se seh epee Mee ORE ICCTON ccc: rad “cha. cada. OOP stele 
Magnesium BO ashe coer nC Keser: 
ED. Gi a aes coc bescen sinpoe KOC) 0.10 sec. 
Magnesium Boon wile 0.10 sec. 
eB CSREE icon pee oaea ocd oO) 0.11 sec. 
Magnesium 225 0.11 sec. 


much above 0.12 sec. 
much above 0.12 sec. 


LRRD Geto sarciane: ascmercuOU 
Magnesium 250 


Another instructive experiment was the firing of a freshly 


made powder and one that was old :— 
Duration. Delay. 
Fresh powder 0.03 sec. None. 
Old powder 0.15 sec. 0.06 sec. 


The term “delay” means the interval between the applica- 
tion of the fire and the flash. 

The weight of the charge must obviously play no mean part 
in the. duration of the flash, and the following table shows 
i) S== 


Duration. 
1 gramme 0.03 sec. 
2 grammes ... 0.05 sec. 
G) feagehesaneets} Goo) Gon) GOS 0.07 sec. 


The particular manner in which the charge is laid also plays a 
part; thus :— 


Duration. 
1 gramme in a heap ... 0.2 sec. 
1 gramme spread out ... 0.4 sec. 

The method of firing affects the duration :—— 

Duration. 
Electric 0.14 sec. 
Percussion cap ... 0.144 sec. 
Match ... 0.188 sec. 
Touch-paper 0.280 sec. 


it < . a 
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The plate affects the figures obtained, as shown, as follows :— 


Duration. 
Lumiére violet label (ultra-rapid) ... 0.12 sec. 
Lumiére blue label (extra-rapid) ... 0.10 sec. 
Lumiére yellow label (ordinary) 0.09 sec. 


Lumieére red label ve 0.05 see. 

Further researches are promised by M. Londe on this point. 

The Closing of the Eyes of the Sitter. 

Jé is a well-known fact that many flashlight portraits show 
unnatural effects about the eyes, and in many cases they 
appear half-closed, in some completely closed, and in others 
abnormally large, the last case being of course due to the 
absence of other lights in the room; but the following table 
by M. Londe proves how short a flash should be not tc show 
partial or complete closing of the eyes :— 


Commencement of Finish of 


closing. closing. 
A powder ... 0.08 0.12 
B powder ... 0.09 0.12 
C powder ... 0.08 0.12 
D powder ... 0.09 0.11 
E powder ... 0.09 0.11 
F powder ... 0.08 0.10 
G powder . 0.08 Ont 


These results were obtained by the aid of the author's well- 
known chronophotographic camera, which practically consists 
of twelve lenses in three rows of four each, electrically opened 

* for 1-200th of a second, with an interval of 1-100th of a second 
between each exposure. The ultimate result is that any powder 
that burns longer than about 1-12th of a second will not give 
a natural apearance to the eyes. 

The form and nature of the flame and the “delay ” and splut- 
tering of the various powders are also of interest, and is spe- 
cially instructive in the half-tone given; but it is useless to 


give details without the illustration. Another table shows that 
some mixtures merely fuse, others explode, and yet: again 
others fire silently. One of the most instructive jllus- 
trations is on the formation of the products of combustion, 
These may form such opaque clouds as to appear absolutely 
black to the plate, thus considerably reducing the actinic power 
ofthe light, and the author comes to the conclusion that all 
powders containing aluminium are particularly prone to the 
formation of these opaque clouds. 

By the aid of his photochronograph the author studies the 
actinic power of the different powders, at every stage of the 
flash, and deduces the efficiency of the same. ‘The first lens 
is opened at the moment of firing the flash, the second 1-100 
sec. after the first, the third 2-100 sec. after the first, and so 
on, and the last 12-100 sec. after, so that the flash is thus 
analysed at different stages, and we extract the following 
table of the various actinic powers of one powder in increasing 
weights :— 


Powder X. No. of Lens. 


il. 2 3. 4. 5. 6. 7 
Figures measuring Relative Actinism. 


1gramme ... 35000 30000 4000 
5 grammes ... 80000 70000 35000 16000 4000 — - 
5 grammes ...150000 135000 95000 48000 20000 10000 4000 


Whilst these researches have all been made with commercial 
powders, the composition of which is unknown, they are cer- 
tainly instructive, and point the way to similar researches 
with powders of known composition, which the author says 
he has not had the time to undertake, but that he may do so 
in the future. He has, however, done sufficient to prove, 
contrary to the statements of some, that a flash-powder made 
with aluminium is five times less actinic than one with 
magnesium. 


ADVERTISING AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Lasr week I dealt on the newspaper advertisement as a sign- 
post, and now I must particularise in cases which may be taken 
as representing the conditions commonly found in provincial 
towns. Bearing this in mind, let us see whether we can construct 


Some Advertisements. 


“A GOOD LIKENESS ” 


is the old-fashioned name 
for a good portrait. 
OUR PORTRAITS 
fi 
| are “good likenesses ’—the 
{ kind that your children’s 
i children will treasure in the 
: years to come. The speci- 
mens on show in our 
window will convince you! 


DENYSE OR cc REO, 
16, High Street, 
BLANKTOWN. 


Two doors from G.P.O. 


The “signpost”? function is fulfilled—the information as to 
the proximity to the post office does that. The old-fashioned, 
indeed almost quaint, words of the heading attract attention, 


while the blank space serves as a relief to the mass of closely | 


printed matter of which the remainder of the page will 
probably consist, and thereby gives the advertisement greater 
prominence; and, finally, it has threefold weight, in that 
it not only appeals to possible sitters, but also to their 
children and grandchildren, ‘who, if they do not already pos- 
sess their relative’s photograph, are thus more likely to remind 
them of it. Somewhat in the same style is 

et 


NEXT TUESDAY IS 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


The old custom of sending 
valentines has died out, but 
we are sure that 


A GOOD PORTRAIT 


will always be received with 
pleasure by your friends. We 
have all the most fashionable 
processes and the latest styles 
in mounts, 


Southtown cars pass our Studio. 


PLATES & PAPERS, 
London Road, 
BROADVILLE. 
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The heading in this case attracts young people—the class to 
hom the fashionable processes and the latest mounts would 
ost appeal, while the signpost function is again introduced. 
early every week there is something which will serve as a 
sading ; the idea is to make the advertisement read so that 
sople recognise it as being that of the one studio, and yet 
x6 to be so familiar with it that they pass it without notice 
which is what happens if the contents are not frequently 
ranged. Not only the days of the calendar, but also local 
appenings can be turned to purpose. For example 


pa a 


ARE YOU INVITED TO 
THE MAYORAL BALL? 


Tf so we shall be happy to be 


favoured with an appointment | 


for a sitting to be given on 
your way to the Town Hall. 


OUR STUDIOS 


are fitted with a similar elec- 
tric light to those in the 
studios in which the débu- 
tantes are photographed on 
their way to Their Majesties’ 
Drawing Rooms. <A letter 
making an appointment will 
have our immediate attention. 


BLACK & WHITE, 
The Square, 
ROCKSANDS. 


—_—<— — —$ $< —$ 


Perhaps not one of the sittings thus indicated will be given, 
ut the chances are that very many people will be impressed 
y the fact that the advertisers are familiar with the modus 
perandi of the Court photographers, and when they do want 
) be photographed in evening or fancy costumes they will 
member the advertisement. As for the three months before 
hristmas, every week should have a different advertisement, 
ut all bearing on the season. Start with 


THE MAILS FOR 
NEW . ZEALAND 


to reach there for Xmas will be 
made up at the end of this 
month, and those for Australia 
a week later. What better 
greeting can you send your 
friends “ down under” than 


A PORTRAIT OF YOURSELF, 


and where can you have a better 
one taken than at the Studios of 


A. CAMERA, 
Chapel Street, 


Opposite Railway Station. CHURCHTON ? 


The unusual heading is certain to attract attention, and 
hether the reader has relatives abroad or not, his. curiosity is 
roused, only to be revived again later by | 


NE _____ EEE 


THE MOST ACCEPTABLE 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


is one that bears the sender’s 
photograph, especially if the 
latter be a good one. 


THE SMITHJONES PORTRAITS 


are known throughout the coun- 
ty for their excellence, and 
when mounted on any of the 
artistic Christmas Card mounts, 
a selection of which I am now 
showing in my windows, they 
constitute a Greeting which is 
treasured by the recipient 
long after the ordinary card is 
forgotten. There are only 
seven weeks to Christmas—so no 
time should be lost, 


SMITHJONES STUDIO, 
RIVERBROOK. 


Then should follow the idea of giving enlargements ag Christ- 
mas gifts, and, finally, two weeks before Christmas, the 
announcement that there is still time to have a sitting for 
the photographs to be delivered in time for Christmas. It 
would not call for very much time—not half as much time 
as is spent by some in grumbling at the bad state of trade— 
to draw up a different advertisement for every week in the year. 


News Items. 


A photographer should see that his name appears from time 
to time in the news columns of his local paper. For instance, 
in the mention of the photographing of a wedding party, 
the teams prior to a big football match, or thé flashlight 
photograph at a dinner, it is very seldom that one sees the 
name of the photographer given. If there should be any 
happening of general interest, such as a railway collision or 
an explosion, of which the photographer has been fortunate 
enough to get some good negatives, it ought to be managed 
that the local newspaper’s report of the occurrence should 
include some such notice as: “ We understand that Mr. Hypo 
took some most interesting photographs of the effects, two of 
which appear in this week’s ‘Graphic.’” It is not much, it is 
true, but it serves to keep the name before the public, and, 
after all, there are some critics who are unkind enough to 
say that Miss Marie Corelli is the biggest advertiser of the 
day, and they are not referring to the advertising of her books 
which the publishers give her, either! 


The Usual Thing. 

Granted that this style of advertising is a departure from 
the “usual thing”; but when respect for the conventional 
is found to pay so badly that it is barely possible to make 
ends meet, let alone make any provision for the future, it 
is high time to depart from the beaten track, and as long 
as no breach of good taste is committed, there can be no 
valid objection raised. Anyway, it is ever so much better 
than the objectionable touting for free sittings which is unfor- 
tunately so prevalent in some districts. If anyone dislikes 
such advertisements, he does not feel it incumbent upon him- 
self to write expressing his feelings; but we think that if 
the truth were known some very much more unpleasant 
replies have been received to the offers of free sittings than 


| that of the clergyman recently reported in the “B.J.”: “Is 


thy servant a hen that he should do this thing?” 
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What to Awoid- 

It will be noticed that in not one of the suggested forms 
of advertisement is any mention made of prices, the reason 
being that we think it would lead to further price-cutting, of 
all the forms of competition in’ professional photography, the 
most objectionable. It is a game of “ beggar-my-neighbour,”’ 
for which the public is not in the least grateful. Photo- 
graphs are not a necessity, and when people are buying luxuries 
they do not consider the question of prices as they do when 
necessities are required. Neither should there be any men- 
tion of one’s competitors: even if one does not go as far as 
the unfortunate man who set up the sign: “Stop here, do 
not go elsewhere to be cheated,” the impression created is 
likely to be other than one intends. People do not mind being 
told that one can do this, that, or the other, but they do resent 
one usurping their right to draw comparisons between the 
advertiser and his competitors. Yes, in advertising photo- 
graphs it is decidedly good policy not to advertise how cheaply 
one can work; rather should arguments be advanced as to the 
wisdom of paying a moderate price for a high-class photograph. 


Window Display. 
A few photographers whose studios are on the upper floors of 
buildings in the main streets of our large towns, are limited 
to a small showcase at the door giving access to their stairway, 


but the great majority of photographers have, we take it, a | 


shop, or other large window, available for the display of speci- 
mens. These windows afford opportunities for advertising 
which are only too frequently wasted by their proprietors, a 
fact which can be demonstrated by observing the number of 
passers-by who stop to examine the contents of the window as 
compared with those of the neig hbouring businesses. This is 
not to be wondered at when one sees that the greater part of 
such displays consists almost entirely of closely packed 
cabinets, with here and there an enlargement, the subject of 
which is so unattractive as to lead one to think that for some 
reason the order is one which has been left on the photo- 
grapher’s hands, and rather than waste it he has put it in 
his window. This should not be so. If there be any one thing 
more than another that the public likes to-day, it is a picture, 
ample proof of which is afforded by the numerous weeklies and 
monthlies, the pages of which are more than half illustrations. 
This taste is one that should be 


Gratified by the Photographer. 
If his everyday orders are not such that théy yield material 
of pictorial interest, he should look about him and he will 
soon find subjects which, if not of sufficient interest as to 
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make copies worth selling, will still cause passers-by to stg 
at his window. Despite Kipling’s lament “the muddied oat 
still ranks high in the public estimation, and in nineteen toy, 
out of twenty, a snapshot of the local club’s first goal a 
matches starting at 2.30 the light is frequently good enoy 
for the exposure) in the Saturday afternoon’s match, will gi 
a bromide print, which, if shown on the same evening or h 
Monday morning will, to a very large number of people, 
the window containing it the most attractive in the street, ] 
there a talk of town improvements? In the town hall ¢ 
free library there are almost sure to be some engravings of { 
town in times past, and a request in the right quarters 
generally bring the permission to photograph them. Th 
with a view of the existing conditions, there is the materi 
for two pictures, “The Past” and “The Present,” and if q 
scheme be carried out, a photograph of the architect's plat 
will give a third, “The Future.” There may be a flood or 
heavy snowfall: as quickly as possible have views of the 0 
in its unusual aspect on show. In short, make the window { 
the town what the illustrated papers are to the coun ry al 
large—a mirror of passing events. As a change, a part of th 
window may be turned into 


ma: 


A Picture Gallery. 


at but a slight cost, by means of two or three of the Au otypi 
Company’s excellent reproductions in carbon of celebrate 
paintings, inexpensively framed in stained oak. In Essex an 


Suffolk towns the works of Constable and Gainsborough in Noi 
folk old Crome, in any of the cathedral cities Raphael and Bol 
ticelli may be indicated as especially suitable, while elsewhe 
the reproductions of any of the better-known paintings in 
national collections will generally be found to prove of interes 
Apropos of this subject, it may be mentioned that we do nd 
see why these reproductions should not be sold by more photo 
graphers than are at present doing so; the same remark applie 
to photographs of celebrities, even in the bromide postean 
form, now that it has so largely taken the place of the 
silver cabinets. The trade in both these lines is chiefly done 
by the stationers, but it seems to us to fit in more appropri. 
ately with the photographer’s business. Whether there i 
much profit or not attached is beside the present question, bu 
they would undoubtedly add to the attractiveness of the aver 
age photographer’s window. , 

I must leave to the third and concluding article of this seri 
some notes on other modes of advertising—viz., on railwa 
stations, in local publications, and by post. 


W. J. Cassy. 


THE WEER IN HISTORY. 


A Step Forward in Collodion Emulsion. 
THE correction of the fogging propensities of a collodion 
emulsion by addition of an acid has been the study of workers 
in that process so long that it is probably beyond the recollec- 
tion of many exactly when it came into practice. It was one 
of the many valuable contributions to photographic technics 
which Carey Lea, of Philadelphia, published in Tur Brrrisn 
JourNat or Puorocrapuy, and appeared in the issue of 
April 1, 1870. The acid which Carey Lea recommended was 
aqua-regia in the proportion of about 1 to 2 drops per ounce 
of collodion. “The effect of the acidifying,” he writes, “is 
very marked. The excess of nitrate of silver, which before 
could not be brought into actual solution without fogging, 
has no longer any such tendency. This I have tested critically 


by dissolving the whole of the nitrate of silver beforehand, and 
then keeping the materials for a day, or even two days, in com: 
tact with frequent shaking. Even with this treatment, the 
negative comes out perfectly clear and bright, without the 7 
of bromide in its development.” 
Big Emulsion Work. 
Tt may be as well to mention here that at this time there w 

no washed emulsion. The plate was coated with the haloids 


in it; they were then washed out of the film after the collodion 
had set. Then an organifier was applied. Washed collodio- 
bromide emulsion process was not introduced until some fout 
years later, when the late Mr. W. B. Bolton published it. At 
this time the worker had to make his own emulsion as well 
Still, the process was in much 


as coat his own plates with it. 
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favour with amateurs, some of whom were very enthusiastic. | 
I remember seeing in the photographic section of the Victorian 
Exhibition (1897) at the Crystal Palace some three or four views 
in North Wales, taken direct in the field on plates of his | 
own preparation, 24 in. by 18 in., by Mr. Osmond R. Green. | 
They were prepared as above. Most who saw these pictures | 
surmised they were enlargements, for there was no intimation )| 
in the catalogue that they were direct pictures. The lens used | 
for these pictures, I am told, was a single landscape one of 
some seven inches in diameter, and nearly three feet focus. 
T imagine that there are few amateurs now who would care to 


take such an apparatus about with them, although they can 


get the plates ready prepared. 


Niépce and Daguerre. 


The overtures from Daguerre to the solitary Nicéphore 
Niépee were proceeding during the year 1827, and, as is seen 
from the correspondence between Niépce and his friend 
Lemaitre, the engraver, there was great reluctance on Niépce’s 
part to share the knowledge he had so hardly acquired. His 
distrust of Daguerre peeps out in a letter to his friend, written 
almost exactly seventy-eight years ago. “I forgot to tell you,’’ 
he writes on April 3, 1827, “in my last letter that 
M. Daguerre has written to me, sending me a little drawing 
in sepia, and finished by his prcecess but it is diffi- 
cult to say how much is the result of the process only.” 

Historicvs. 


CONTROL OF THE DEVELOPMENT FACTOR AT VARIOUS 
TEMPERATURES. 


[A Paper read before the Royal Photographic Society.] 


Tux chief difficulty in the practice of photography has always been 
to decide how long to continue development in order to obtain such 
centrast between the different tones of the negative as shall give the 
desired result in the final print. 

_ The old plan of judging by sight in front of the red lamp, though 
giving very good results in the hands of experienced men, was apt to 
fail in cases of unusual variation either in exposure or in the tempera- 
ture, etc., of the developer, and is inadvisable when using the modern 
isochromatic plates. 

“Development Factor,” i.e., Contrast. 

Hurter and Driffield were the first to assign an exact meaning 
and numerical value to the steepness of gradation between the 
different tones of a negative, which they expressed by the name 
of “Development Factor” and represented by the Greek letter 
gamma (vy) this being on their diagrams the tangent of the angle 
between the line of correct exposure and the base line represent- 
ing the inertia of the plate. Hurter and Driffield determined it 
graphically on their charts, but it can also be calculated arithmetic- 
ally by multiplying the mean regular highest differences of the suc- 
<éssive densities measured in the photometer by the figures 3.3, and 
this arithmetical method we have found to be a very useful check 
on the accuracy of the graphical determination. 

The values of y which are used in this paper have been obtained 
by taking the mean between ihe graphic value and that obtained 


arithmetically. 
The Subject and the Development Factor. 
Hurter and Driffield also point out that while a development factor 


(y) of 1.0 represents a negative true to nature it may be necessary, 
in order to obtain the desired quality of print, either to continue 
or a longer time till a higher factor is reached, or so 
to shorten the period as to obtain a lower one. 
1.5 for landscape, y = 1.0 for interiors, and y = 0.8 for portraits. 


development 


They suggest a y = 


Development by Time of Appearance. 

Later on, the researches of Watkins led to the! well-known system 
of developing the plate for a certain multiple of the time of the first 
appearance of the image in order to obtain a definite development 
factor (y), such multiple depending on the value, and in some cases 
the dilution of the developer, and it is only due to Mr. Watkins to 
say that his method when used according to his directions has within 
certain limits given excellent results and proved to be most valuable 
in photographic work. 

One of the drawbacks inherent to the Watkins system is the diffi- 
culty of noting the exact time of first time appearance of the image, 
and unless the Watkins factor is a low one any error in estimating 


the time of appearance is so much magnified as to vitiate the result 


obtained. Our own experiments showed us that considerable errors 
were easily made in determining the time of appearance, especially 
when using slow working developers, and it was not possible with 
certainty to develop so as to obtain the given y that was 
desired. Moreover, though Mr. Watkins claims that his system com- 
pensates for variations of temperature in the developer within limits, 
we have found in practice that temperatures ranging from 15.5 deg. C. 
to 5 deg. C. do require an alteration in the Watkins factor. 
The Effect 
The later researches of Driffield and the valuable work of Mees 
and Sheppard have indicated the relation of the development factor 
(7), to the time of development and suggest methods of control. 


We may mention that for some time after we commenced the experi- 


of Temperature. 


ments on which this paper is based we were unaware of the work 
which Messrs. Mees and Sheppard were doing in regard to develop- 


ment factors. They, however, as well as Driffield, work at a stan. 


ure, and have not as yet, so far as we know, published 
h variations in the development factor 


dard tempera 
anything dealing directly wit 
(7), due to the temperature of the developer. 

Now in practical work it is very difficult to insure that the dark 
room, water supply, and developer, shall always be at the same 
standard temperature; and working at Arosa, Switzerland (6,000 ft. 
high), where the outside temperature often falls below —20 deg. C., 
we found it impossible. 

We therefore made experiments with a view of determining how 


the development factor (y) was affected by conjoint variations of 
ime and temperature, in order to construct such a curve or table as 
would enable us, on a given plate and with a given developer, to 
obtain the desired development factor when working at any specified 
emperature between 7 deg. C. and 17 deg. C. 

The Method of Working. 

The plates were exposed in a modification of the Hurter and 
Driffield exposing machine, the wheel being so enclosed as to shield 
he plate from all light except that coming from the standard candle. 

The exposed plates were then cut up into strips and washed in 
water for a definite time, so as to ensure the equal absorption of 
he developer; and different strips from the same plate were then 
developed for varying times in a considerable quantity of the same 


developer at the temperature selected; they were then without 
washing fixed in an acid fixing bath, washed, dried, and the densities 
measured in the photometer. 

In order to maintain a constant temperature during the course of 
each experiment, a large water bath, cubical in shape, containing 
about twelve litres of water, was constructed, and inside this was 
a deep developing dish made of thin tin plate so placed that it was 
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at least 5 cm. from the walls of the water bath, and by means of 
projecting pieces of tin the dish could be kept in motion while im- 
mersed in the water bath and covered in from stray light. Provi- 
sion was also made in the water bath for a vessel of thin glass to 
contain the mixed developer before use, and for the large wood. 
shielded thermometer which also acted as a. stirrer. 

Preliminary experiments with a delicate thermometer showed that 
the variation of temperature in the contents of the developing dish 


during the continuance of an experiment was generally so small as 
to be negligible, and in the most extreme case amounted to less than 
0.5 C. 

The developer used in all our experiments was the one which 
ed in 1,000 
parts, 4 parts of pyro, 40 parts of crystallised sodium carbonate, 


we found most suitable in our usual work, and cont 


20 parts of sodium sulphite, 0.5 parts of potassium bromide, and 
1 part of potassium metabisulphite used as a preservative for the 
pyro solution. 


We may mention that the presence of bromide in such quantity 


as we used has no influence on the development factor, it merely at 


a low factor lowers the speed of the plate, but it is useful in mint 
mising the liability to fog during prolonged development, and so 
renders more easy the measurement of the densities in the photo- 


meter. 
“Development Factor’? and Development. 


Tt has long been known that the development factor (y) increases 
with the time of development. at first rapidly, and then more slowly 


as the plate nears its limit of development (y,).. This rise is 
usually more rapid in the case of a slow plate than in a fast one, 
as may be well seen in Fig 1, which shows diagrammatically the 
course of development of an Imperial fine grain slow plate and of an 
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Fig. 1. 
Imperial flashlight plate, both developed at a temperature of 
10.5 C. for the number of minutes shown on the base line of the 


diagram. The points marked x being those directly observed, 
those marked @ being calculated by the formula of Mees and Shep- 
pard,* 7 = 7, (1 = e-*). 

Temperature of developer within the range of our experiments. 
while having no influence on the inertia and speed of the plate, has 
a considerable effect on the development factor. In any given time 


***Photo Journal,” July, 1903; November, 1904. 


= 


the higher the temperature of development, <he higher the develop 
ment factor (y) obtained, the increase being fairly regular until th 
plate begins to near its limit of development, as will be seen : 
the observations recorded on Diagram Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. 
The Application of Results in Practical Work. 

It is evident that it is possible for any given plate and developer 
so to adjust the time of development to the temperature of thi 
developer as to obtain an equal development factor ( y) at variou 
temperatures of development, and the following experiments and 
the calculations therefrom show how this may be done, using as al 
example “Kodoid” plates (batch No. 654), and.the develope: men- 
tioned above. : 

Three plates, A, B, and C, were exposed in the H. and D. exposing 
machine to a maximum exposure of 80 C.M.S. 

Plate A was cut into four strips, A, A» As and A,, and these wer 
developed at a temperature of 17.5 deg. ©. for 3, 5, 7, and 9 minutes 
respectively, the densities measured in the photometer and the 
development factor (y) obtained in each case was :— 

A, Ay Ay Au 
y = 0.95 1.16 1.48 Nef 

Plata B was similarly treated, except that in this case ve 
development took place at 12.5 deg. C., and development fac 
obtained were :— 

B, Bz Bs B. 
y = 0.815 1.00 1.265 1.515 

Plate C was cut into five strips, which were developed at 7 deg. C 
for 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 minutes respectively. The development factors 
obtained were :— 


1 
Ci CG Cc B 
> = 0.845 0.93 1.125 1.22 


The results obtained in these experiments are shown together 
the following table :— 
DryeLopment Factors oF “ Koporps.” 


Developed for 


Minutes. ) 
1 


\ 7.0 deg. 


| 
Sins 
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Tuey were then plotted on squared paper, the development factors 
as ordinates, against the temperatures as abscisse, as in Diagram 
Fig. 2. 

A Chart of Development Times for Given “‘ Factors.’’ 

On joining by an even curve the points representing similar times, 
a series of time lines is obtained, and as the increase is due to in- 
crease of time, and, within the limits of our experiments, appears 
to be regular, the intermediate time points for 4, 6, and 8 minutes 
are marked on the vertical lines representing temperatures of 12.3 
deg. C. 
These points, together with the corresponding ones on the line of 


and 17.5 deg. C. midway between the lines already drawn. 


7 deg. C., are also connected by even curves. 
This being done, the times necessary at each degree to produce 
a development factor y of 1.3 may be measured off. The squares 


shown in the diagram were in the original diagram further divided 
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into ten, horizontally and vertically, and correct measurement was 

» rendered more easy. Thus, for example, on the line of 10 deg. C. 
the time lines which cut the horizontal representing y = 1.3 are 12.25 
divisions of the squared paper apart, and the y = 1.3 line is 2.25 divi- 
sions above the 8-minutes line then 


is the number of seconds to be added to the 8 minutes represented by 
the lower line in order to arrive at the time of development at 
10 deg. C. necessary to produce a development factor of 1.3; that is 
8 minutes 11 seconds. 

Tn this way the following numbers have been obtained at 


min. sec. min. sec. 
7 deg. C. 9 50 Ngnder Or et i 4 
8 deg. C. 9 12 14 deg. C 6 44 
9 deg. C. 8 39 15 deg. C 6 29 
10 deg. C. 8 11 16 deg. C 6 14 
11 deg. C. 7 47 17 deg. C 6 0 
12 deg. C. W 25 


For the purpose of detecting and eliminating errors of experiinent, 
these times were then plotted on squared paper as abscisse against 
the temperatures as ordinates, and a curve drawn evenly between 
the points as in Fig 3. 


Tt will be seen that in this cas\\the points lie on a fairly regular 
curve, showing the absence of any considerable errors of experiment. 
From such a curve the time of development at any temperature 
between 7 deg. C. and 17 deg. C. 
factor of 1.3 may be read off; and it is evident that in a similar 


necessary to produce a development 


manner curves suitable for other development factors may easily be 
calculated. 
In Landscape Work. 

Several films of the same batch were exposed on difficult landscape 
subjects of great range of tones, comprising snow-fields, buildings, 
and dark masses of fir trees. The temperature of the dark room 
having been ascertained, a supply of water was raised to the same 
temperature, and with this the film was washed and the developer 
compounded, the stock solutions being already at the temperature of 
the room in which they were kept. In this way the films, the dishes, 
and the developer were all at the same temperature, i.e., the tempera- 
ture of the dark room and there was no variation of temperature 
during development. 

On many occasions they were developed at. various temperatures 
for the times indicated by the chart, and the results produced proved 
far superior to those developed by us on any other plan. 

It has been suggested to us that the constants of plates, and more 
especially of films, alter so: rapidly from time to time as to render 
such a system as we propose uncertain, but we found in practice 
that after an interval of six months, during which no photography 
was done it was possible to take up work again with the same batch 
of films and developing according to our table to get results of the 
same quality as before, showing that the constants of these films do 
not alter sufficiently within six months to materially affect the 
results. It is our hope that the makers of plates and films may be 
induced to issue with each batch of emulsion a table drawn up on 
the lines we have indicated for use with the particular developer 
they recommend, so as to enable photographers to develop with cer- 
tainty at any temperature to a factor of 0.8, 1.0, or 1.3, as they may 
desire. : 

The slight expense involved in the preparation and issue of such 
a tal 


le would probably be more than compensated by the increased 
sale of plates accompanied by so sure a guide to their development. 
W. B. Fercuson, K.C., M.A., F.R.P.S. 
B. F. Howarp, A.M.1.E.E., F.R.P.S. 
—— 

Tax on Photographs.—A correspondent to “ The Express” writes 
that tourists at Pompeii, Naples, San Martino, and other Italian 
cities are practically prohibited from. taking snapshots of historic 
places. Formerly a permit could be obtained for a nominal fee, but 
now the objects intended to be photographed have to be specified in 
writing, and a tax, varying from 5d. to 4s., is imposed for every 
negative. 


Tsr Amateur Photographic Association of Victoria opened its 
annual exhibition on February 20 last in the Victorian Artists’ 
Society's Galleries, Melbourne, and the catalogue and award list, 
kindly sent us by Mr. A. L. Henderson, who is touring in the 
Antipodes, show that our Australian cousins are as well to the 
front in the organisation and production of a successful exhibition 
y in the Old Country. 
society in Australasia, being founded in 1883, and 
boasts not only an extensive membership, but many first-class 


workers in its ranks. 


as any socie The association is the oldest 


photographic 


The catalogue of the exhibition is illustrated 


with many full-page half-tone reproductions of the pictures, and 


is a noteworthy production. In addition to the competitive classes, 
which appear to have been confined to exhibitors south of the 
equator, the loan collection of the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, to which the association is affiliated, formed an inter- 


esting display. 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


An Improved Glass-Cleaning Holder. 
Most wet-plate operators are familiar with the vice used for 
holding the glass plate, when cleaning for wet-plate photo- 
graphy. 

The form usually employed is shown in Fig. 1. There are, 
however, some objections to this style, viz., the projecting piece 
Z is not required, and is decidedly inconvenient; also, theplate 
when rubbed with a circular motion slips from one side to the 
other, unless very firmly clamped. 

The writer has devised a holder, that has been in constant 
use for the last six months, which does away with these objec- 
tions. Pressure from the thumb takes the place of the screw, 
and the plate is immediately clamped by one movement. The 
slanting piece, H, Fig. 2, securely locks the plate in the cv...er 
of the frame, thus preventing any movement of the glass. 

One of these holders can easily be constructed from material 
generally found in a process workshop. The base-board A, 
Fig 2, is made from some half inch wood, eut to the required 
size. Two strips of mounting wood, the length of the base-board 
and two and a-half inches wide, form the sides B ©, Fig. 2. 


These strips should have a couple of grooves routed or ploughed 
in one side of each (see section, Hig. 3, B C). Another piece of 
wood, three inches wide, is now required of the same thickness 
as the sides. When the necessary length is found, cut a tongue 
at each end to fit in the grooves described Fig. 3, ij. 


pee ee se 


Section of Holder, Showing Sliding Bar and Grooves. 


Screw the side rails B C to the base-board A, parallel to each 
other. Cut another length of wood, two and a-half inches wide, 
D, to fit between B C at the top. Slide E (which should work 
easily) into its place. Make the rebate, that is to hold the glass, 
from some hard wood about one-eighth of an inch in thickness 
and one inch wide. Screw one of these pieces across the top of 
frame, Fig. 2, F (shaded portion), another length down the side 
G, the remaining piece cut one and a-half inches wide slanting 
down one side to one inch or less; screw into position as shown 
at H. ‘The inside edges of rebate should be smoothed and 


slightly rounded. 
The old form of holder can be altered without difficulty in the 
following manner :—Saw off X, Fig. 1. 


Take away the rebate 


“instruments shall be adequately dealt with and described. 


Y, and substitute a thin piece of wood shaped as previously 
described (see Fig. 2, H). The dotted lines in each diagram 
show the glass in position for cleaning. 


It is necessary to 
screw the holder down to the cleaning bench. 


W. J. Surru, 


~~ 


THE OPTICAL CONVENTION. | 


Iy regard to this Convention, to be held, as we have already announced, | 
at the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell, E.C., from May 31 to 
June 3, we learn from the hon. secretary that offers to read papers 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Papers Sub-committee, Mr, 
8. D. Chalmers, Northampton Institute, E.C., who will be glad to | 
submit them to the committee. During the Convention, an exhibition — 
of optical and scientific instruments and appliances will be held in « 
the great hall of the Northampton Institute. A large number of _ 
persons and firms have promised to send exhibits, among whom are 
Messrs. Ross, Ltd., Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, 
Ltd., Messrs. Newman and Guardia, Messrs. Aldis Bros., Messrs. W. 
Watson and Sons, and Messrs. B. J. Hall and Co. 

In connection with the exhibition an illustrated catalogue of some 
500 pages will be issued, which should make a most useful work of 
reference, and will, it is hoped, give very full information with regard 
to the British industries. 


The preparation of this is in the hands 
of an Exhibition and Catalogue Sub-committee, with Dr. Walmsley, 
Tt is hoped 
that all those interested will apply for membership of the Convention, 
the subscription for which will be 5s. The hon. secretary, Mr. F. J. 
Selby, Elm Lodge, Teddington, will be glad to receive the names of 
those wishing to join the Convention. 


Principal of the Northampton Institute as chairman. 


A guarantee fund has been — 
opened, and the total of guarantees and contributions now amount to 
over £700. Promises of guarantees or .onations should be sent to 
the hon. treasurer, Mr. E. B. Knobel, P.R.A.S., 32, Tavistock — 
Square, W.C. 

The programme of arrangements for the Convention is now beginning 
to assume a definite shape. 
press :— 

The Convention will be formally opened with an address from the 
President, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the 
National Physical Laboratory, on the evening of Tuesday, May 30, 
and the gathering will extend over the four following days up to and 
including Saturday, June 3. The mornings will be devoted to papers — 
and discussions, and in view of the interesting series of papers already 
announced, there is no doubt that this most important section of the 
proceedings will result in valuable contributions to optical science, 
and will fulfil the aims which those who haye been active in promoting 
the Convention have set before them. In addition to the papers, 
demonstrations of apparatus of special interest will be given in the 
afternoons in the laboratories of the Department of Technical Optics 
of the Northampton Institute. 

The exhibition of optical and scientific instruments will be held 
in the large hall of the Northampton Institute, and will be open daily 
to the public from 12 to 10 p.m., between May 31 and June 3 inclusive. 
The charge for admission will be 1s. during the day, and 6d. after 
7 p.m. 


The following reach us as we go to 


The catalogue is now im active preparation. The arrangement made 
by the Exhibition and Catalogue Sub-committee that each section 
should be dealt with by an expert in the construction of the instru- 
ments represented in the section, together with an independent 
scientific member of the committee, will ensure that all classes of 
It is 
proposed to fix the sale price of the catalogue, which will be a volume 
of some 300 quarto pages, at 1s. 6d., while in large numbers of 100 
and upwards the catalogues will be issued to firms at a cost of 1s. 
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each. The hon. secretary would be glad to hear at once from firms 
wishing to take a number of the catalogues for private distribution. 
Arrangements for promoting the social interest of the gathering 
and for providing for the comfort and convenience of members attend- 
ing from outside London, are now being considered by a Hospitality 
and Entertainments Sub-committee. In addition to the presidential 
address to be given on the Tuesday evening, which has already been 
mentioned, there will be an evening lecture by Professor Silvanus P. 
Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., on “The Polarisation of Light by Nicol 
Prisms and their Modern Varieties.” On the third evening it is pro- 
posed to hold  conversazione, and for the Saturday afternoon a visit 
to the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington is proposed at 
the kind invitation of Dr. Glazebrook, the President of the Convention. 
Further particulars will be announced 
more definitely settled. 


ater, when the programme is 
It will greatly help towards ensuring the 
social success of the Convention if intending members will send in 
their application at once. The subscription for membership is 5s. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. F. J. Selby, Elm Lodge, Teddington, Middle- 
sex, will be glad to hear from those wishing to join the Convention. 

The Local Societies’ and Representatives’ Sub-committee is dealing 
with the question of facilities for the attendance of visitors from a 
distance. The secretary of this committee is Mr. W. Rosenhain, B.A., 
443, Gillott Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Mr. Rosenhain will be 
glad to give information in answer to inquiries, and will also be ready 
to receive applications for membership of the Convention. 


Exhibitions. 


PAISLEY. 

Last week the members of the Photographic Section of the Paisley 
Philosophical Institute opened their nineteenth annual exhibition in 
the Observatory Hall. The classes were not this year entirely re- 
stricted to members, one class being open to Associates of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation, and it received over fifty entries. The 
judges were Messrs. J. Craig Annan, William Goodwin, and Thomas 
W. Robertson. 

The following is the list of awards :— 

“Federation” Class. —Gold medal.—“A Picture Book,” 
J. C. Robertson, Brechin. Silver medals.—“Of Highland Descent,” 
A. Chapel Milne, Brechin; “A Foster Mother,” Dr. Andrew Rich- 
mond, Paisley. 


Members’ Classes (Any size, any subject).—1, “Sweet Thoughtful- 
ness,” Sydney Crookes; 2, “Softly Falls the Silv’ry Light,” 
R. W. Steel. 

Instantaneous Class.—1, “In the City Garden,” George Coghill; 
2, “Harvesting,” R. W. Steel. 

Unframed Pictures.—1, “Woodland Study,” Thomas Carlile; 2, 

“By Lone Loch Awe,” George Murray. 

Novice Class.—1, “Just Out,” James Taylor; 2, “igure Study,” 
Hugh F. Hamilton; 3, “Beneath the Woods and Rocks Oftentimes 
for a Home,” George Coghill. 

Lantern Slides (Novice).—1, James A. Taylor; 2, James Lambie. 

Lantern Slides.—1, R. W. Steel; 2, Thomas Carlile. 

The exhibition remains open until April 8. 


THE NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 
Tur Northern Photographic Exhibition will be held this year at 
the Leeds City Art Gallery from July 4 to August 12 next. 
The judges will be Messrs. Reginald Craigie, Douglas English, 
B.A., F.R.P.S., Giibert Foster, A. Horsley Hinton, and W. Edwin 
Tindall, R.B.A. Fifteen awards in the form of decorative 


bronze plaques, about 14 in. by 9 in., specially designed, will be at 


the disposal of the judges in the following sections :—A.—Pictorial 
Photographs.—Hight plaques. B.—Scientific and Technical Photo- 
graphs.—Two plaques. C.—Pictorial Lantern Slides (set of four).— 
Two plaques. D.—Scientific and Technical Lantern Slides (set of 
four).—One plaque. E.—Tri-Colour Lantern Slides (set of four).— 
One plaque. F.—Trade Exhibits (for the most attractive display).— 
One plaque. The adjudication of the trade exhibits will be by the 
ballot of the Executive Council and Exhibition Representatives com- 
bined, 

The St. Louis collection of British Pictorial Photography, direct 
from the St. Louis Exhibition, will be one of the features of the 
show, while, with regard to the attendance of the public, it has been 
decided to add interest to the exhibition by awarding a ‘picture 
value one guinea to the person whose visit registers 1,000 at the turn- 
stile, and likewise for each succeeding 1,000th visitor. The’ picture to 
be selected by the winner from the walls of the exhibition. Scholars 
attending any of the public schools will have the privilege of at- 
tending the exhibition at a nominal admission of a penny each in 
Lantern lectures on popular and photo- 
graphic lines, and also chamber concerts, will be among the at4 
tractions. All exhibits (excepting lantern slides) must be delivered 
not later than Tuesday, June 20, 1905, addressed to F. G. Issott, Hon. 
Secretary, Northern Photographic Exhibition, City Art Gallery, 
Leeds. Lantern slides must be sent addressed to F. G. Issott, 62, 
Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds, who will furnish entry forms and 
full particulars on\application. 


parties of twelve or more, 


(Owing to pressure of space the list of Forthcoming Exhibitions 
and Competitions is unavoidably left over this week. | 


Patent Dews. 


ane Coens 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between March 

13 and 18, 1905 :— 

Puatr Horpers.—No, 5,198. 
holders and the like.” 
Denmark Hill, London. 

Prate WasHER.—No. 5,430. “Photographic plate washer.” 
Ross Urquhart, 134, Florence Road, Wimbledon, Surrey. 

PxHoTo-LiITHOGRAPHY.—No., 5,473. 
by photography of lithographic or other printing surfaces.’’ Sir 
Joseph Causton and Sons., Ltd., and William George Meredith, 
24, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

CrnematocrarH Macutnus.—No. 5,676. “Improvements in and 

machines.” Frederick William 


“Improvements in photographic plate 
Walter Taylor, 20, Champion Park, 


Hector 


“Improvements in the production 


relating to cinematograph 
Butcher, 522, High Holborn. 

CrnemarocrapH Macutnes.—No. 5,682. “Improvements in cinemato- 
graph projecting machines.” Charles Urban, 48, Rupert Street, 
London. 

Neearive Prarrs.—No. 5,780. “Improvements in and relating to 
negative plates for photographic printing.” William Jay Little, 
7, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. (Date 
applied for under Patents Act, 1901, March 19, 1904, being date 
of application in United States.) 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildinas, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CrtivLor.—No. 5,280, 1904. “It is claimed that celluloid may be 
prepared without camphor by dissolying the pyroxyline in tur- 
pentine, certain ketones, etc., with methyl alcohol and ether.” 
R. E. M. Ortmann, 37, Park Road, Forest Hill, London. 
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Turer-CoLour PRosncrion.—No. 7,179, 1904. “ Protection is claimed on the opposite end of the frame adapted to receive the free end 
of the cover cloth in such a manner that the strain exerted on 


the cover cloth by the roller acts tangentially to the curved 
piece of glass.’ F. Nusch, 81, High Holborn, W.C., for the 
Brothers Pabst, 51, Ludwigsstrasse, Ludwigshafen, Germany. 
Viewinc PuoroGrapHs SUCCESSIVELY.—No. 22,999, 1904. “ Protec- 
tion is claimed for an arrangement whereby a pile of photographs 


for a system of projecting the three positive colour records in 
which a set of mirrors are arranged outside the lens. The 
system of mirrors may consist of four single mirrors, in which 
case the central colour record is projected directly to the screen, 


or the two central mirrors may have reflecting surfaces on each 


side. The arrangement is suggested for cinematograph projec- 3 Race ‘ 
or transparencies, each member of which is placed horizontally, 


tion, and it is claimed that under favourable conditions the z mr iti i Ah 1 
: : ‘ ae : is brought one by one into a vertical position, i.e., at right ang 
mirrors can be used for producing the original negatives as well isybroug tilone m ‘ “lhe wk Y dis : a 8 iene a 
Se One rele ; o the axis of the lens. e pictures are disengaged one by one 

as for projecting the resulting colour records on the screen. In Woda P aS E 


A : on AG by a seri f hooks and notches, and the method is shown as 
any event means are provided not only for adjusting the angles by a series of eet 2 a Pasko u a 
. * . : appli oO a stereoscope. ‘harles Fougerat. venue de 
of the reflectors as already mentioned, but also for varying their applied t P © > , 
Saxe, Lyons. 

IERAS AND Dark SLIpEs.—No. 27,909, 1904. “This invention 


relates to an improvement in cameras and plate-holders which 


distances from one another and from ‘the lens. The mirrors 


should be enclosed in a box with a suitable opening or with 


suitable openings, to allow the image or imag ass I i a 5 
Suite De OPENINES, $ a oN Gs REDEROohe EER) 180) [SEES Tce th ae has for its object to quickly and perfectly close the slot through 
lens, and the box of mirrors may be so small as to be easily 7 
attached to the lens hood.” W. N. Lascelles Dayidson, 20, 


Middle Street, Brighton. 


which the light-shield slide of the camera or of the plate-holder 


is introduced and thus avoid any possibility of injury to the 


photographic plates or films by reason of light entering the camera 


Privtiné Borpers.—No, 9,515, 1904. “The patentee prepares, from or plate-holder through the slot.” J. S. Wright, Duxbury, 
glass, celluloid, or paper, (1) a border-negative and picture-mask, Plymouth, Mass., U.S.A. 
(2) a border-mask and picture-opening. The first consists of a : ——— 


marginal negative design through which the border is printed 
2 = 4 “ BARNE 


and a central opaque portion te protect the paper fr ight. xc 4 : . i Renee. 6 ea 
eee De ieee iveien ioe advertising literature in no parsimonious fashion. Their policy in 


> Showcards.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons look after their 


The second enables the border to be masked whilst the print is 


this direction is shown in their use of designs by well-known artists, 


aken through the opening, which was opaque in the ‘border- 


> 


negative and picture-ma These two parts, 1 and 2, are joined 


enn ; a edu ae 1 Th a5 the very ornate and atractive window and show cards now being 
together in register to form a kind of envelope. he sensitive | - i 
8 g 4 : P issued to draw the notice of the customer to the many Barnet pro- 
ducts. We are advising our dealer friend for his good when we urge 


him to obtain the parcel of cards which Messrs. Elliott will send on 


but perhaps the dealer who reads these lines has most need to note | 
| 
| 


photographic printing paper is placed in this envelope and held 
fixed in relation to the two sides while the border is printed from 


one side of the sensitive paper, preferably through the unsensi- cake 
; application. 


ised side and the picture from the opposite side, either simul- Same Ele, Boom dha Dneo thks Elaine? o? lags Itsy an 


nounces that “MM. Gullstrand and Von Rohr have invented an 
achromatic lens known as the ‘verant,’ which is made by the well- 


taneously or one after the other; or both picture and border may 
be printed in succession. from the same side of the sensitive paper 
by reversing the latter so that the sensitive side comes in con- 
act first with one side of the envelope or folder and then with 
the other side.” P. A. Hillhouse, Whitworth, Bushby, Scotland. 


known firm of Carl Zeiss, and gives the stereoscopic or ‘solid’ effect 


to an ordinary single photograph.” 
A New List.—The Teila Camera Company, of 110, Shaftesbury 
Tonrxe ‘Brommes.—No. 10,898, 1904. “The claim is for a method Avenue, London, W., send us their latest catalogue of up-to-date 
of toning silver pictures by treating the picture first with a photographic apparatus, lenses, and sundries. The company has 
solution of a manganic salt, a ferricyanide and an acid, and then made it their business to supply every make of apparatus at lowest 


with an-alkaline solution of a ferricyanide, and afterwards cash prices, or on a system of weekly or monthly payments. They | 
colouring in any suitable manner the manganese picture thus also give advice on apparatus, either personally or by post, and have 
produced. The following is a specimen of the way the process | for a number of years made a specialty of exchanging old cameras 
is carried out:—Solutions: A.—é c.c. of 10 per cent. potassium | for new, or making an allowance on old ones in part payment for 


bromide solution, 2 c.c. of 10 per cent. citric acid solution, 5 | new. A large stock of second-hand apparatus is on hand, and they 
c.c. of the manganic solution prescribed below. B.—20 c.c. of | are prepared to lend on hire any class of camera or apparatus appeat 
2 per cent. potassium ferricyanide solution, 80 c.c. of water. The | ing in their second-hand list. Special terms are quoted to pr0- 
manganic solution to be added in solution A. is made from 150 | fessional photographers, and the present list, which is very com- 
grams of sodium tartrate, 25 grams of crystallised manganous | plete and well illustrated, contains practically everything likely to 
sulphate, 100 ¢.c. of normal caustic soda solution, 100 c.c. of 4 | be required by the amateur or professional. It will be sent post 
per cent. potassium permanganate solution. Bromide prints are | free on application. 

treated in a bath cmposed of equal parts of A. and B. until Tue handsome list of microscopes and’ accessories made’ by the 
the silyer has. disappeared. It is washed for a short time and | Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., reaches us from the British agents, — 
then brought into Bath Il, whereupon it assumes a brown '| Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 


colour. Bath II-—90 c.c. of 2 per cent. potassium ferricyanide London, E.C., who will send it to applicants on receipt of three- | 
solution, 10 cu. of normal caustic soda solution. The pence for postage. 
manganese picture thus produced is now again washed and may Art Fails to Draw.—The report of the National Gallery for 1904, | 
be coloured ia the known manner by means of aniline hydro- just issued as a Parliamentary paper, is the last of the series by Sin 
chloride, for instance.” A. G. Bloxham, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Edward J. Poynter, as his second term of directorship was prolonged 
Southampton Buildings, London, for the Neue Photographische | only to December 31. The gallery does not seem to be holding its — 
Gesellschaft, 27, Stemensstrasse, Steglitz, Berlin. former position in popularity. The attendances haye been declining 


Printing Framus.—22,960, 104. “1. A printing apparatus con- both on free days and Sundays, and also on students’ days. ‘The 
sisting of a curved wooden frame, carrying a curved piece of | attendance also at the Tate Gallery last year was 187,899, against 


glass, a’ cover clota fixed to one end of the frame, a roller mounted | 206,494 in 1903. 
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: their customers, The newcomer will permit of each picture being 
Dew Apparatus, &<¢. focussed on the ground glass without disturbing the roll of film. It 
will be made in 5 by 4 size, and will carry plates as well as roll 
films. 


ge 
» “Special Ruby ” Camera Outfit. Made by the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Altrincham. 

the Thornton-Pickard Company have placed upon the market a 
cial form of their well-known “Ruby” camera at a price which 


Tur agency of the Smith Multifilm Plate, recently mentioned in 
this column, has been undertaken by Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co., 


ees a high-class instrument within the buying powers of those of MOS), Peostingdiom Boadl, boaclon, WAC. 


derate purse. £5 5s. will purchase the complete set in the half- + 
te size—camera, shutter, tripod, and lens—and, with due regard 
the thorough and substantial manner in which the apparatus is C i | & ¢ gal ] fe lig 

ned out, the price is one to which the Thornton-Pickard Company Omimerc a g nl @ ence 


legitimately point as mdicating an achievement in the production Be ngs 


reliable photographic cameras. Turning to the technical points Fatse Pretences.—At the Birmingham Police Court last week, 


the outfit, the camera extends to 16 inches between lens, panel, Os 


ald Arthur Fleming, photographer, was charged on remand with 
| plate, and though built in the conical pattern, the front is 43 


obtaining four packets of cabinet Velox papers and other articles, 
from Messrs. Needham, Ltd., Old Square, by false pretences. Ac- 
cording to the evidence, the prisoner went to the shop of Messrs. 
Needham, and on the representation that he was in the employ of 
Mr. Charles Worcester, fine art publisher, of Bristol, he obtained the 
goods on credit. It transpired, however, that he was not employed 
at that time by Mr. Worcester, but some time previously he had 
been engaged as his traveller. He was sentenced to 14 days’ im- 
prisonment. 

Banxkruprcy.—At the Leeds County Court on Monday, before Mr. 
Registrar Marshall, William Elland, photographer, of 14, New 
Briggate, Leeds, and residing at 81, Hill Top Mount, Leeds, appeared 
for his public examination. The liabilites amounted to £536 2s. 4d., 
and the assets to £178 7s. The alleged causes of failure were “bad 
trade and three bad seasons.” For twelve years the debtor Was 
manager for a wholesale photographic dealer at Manchester, and 
afterwards became secretary and manager for Eddison and Co., Litd., 
Leeds, in which he invested £500. In July, 1897, he purchased the 
branch business at New Briggate for £600, ana be was obliged to 
spend a further £150 in new stock and apparatus. The examination 
was adjourned. 

Twenty-Five Pounds for a Damaged Negative.—At the Leeds 
County Court on Friday last an action was brought by Alexander 
Good, photographer, of 25, Camp Road, Leeds, ‘against the Midland 
Railway to recover £100, the yalue of the negative of a photograph 
of Lord Dudley, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, which the plaintiff 
alleged was broken while in transit from Leeds to Messrs. Morgan 


vs in width, a dimension which permits of stereoscopic work 
ig done with a pair of lenses, but does not overtax 

maker’s powers in producing an instrument which folds 
to the slimmest proportions. There is great rise of front, suffi- 
it to bring the lens on a level with the top of the plate, Although 
mtially a stand camera, the instrument can conveniently be fitted 
h a focussing scale for use in the hand, and the back racks close i 3 
MMEiieuiront fom cece wilh) lenscehe menor eens tripod is had been & ‘ome of considerable income to the plaintiff. In conse- 
hed by rotating turntable, which is firmly held in place, and | (ence of its breakage he had been unable to execute an order 
amounting to £156 10s. Judgment was given for the plaintiff, the 
Judge finding the value of the negative to be £25. 


and Kidd, of Richmond, Surrey, on October 7 last. The negative 


ly released by a set screw. A Beck rapid symmetrical lens, with 
diaphragm, completes the outfit, which, as we have said, costs i ’ ‘ 
£5 5s. with one double dark slide, and should certainly gratify ANSOTEE Copyright Case.—A copyright case of considerable interest 
Prospective purchaser, as it has ourselves, after a careful inspec- and importance to photographers generally was decided last week at 
| A circular, descriptive of the apparatus, is issued by the the Bangor County Court. Penalties under the Fine Arts Copyright 
tnton-Pickard Company, and gives the prices for the other sizes Atty 1862, were claimed by Miss Charlotte Daw from Mr. John 
om + plate to 18 by 24—in which thé camera is made. Wickens, photographer, of Bangor, for, as alleged, fraudulently affixing 
his name to two water-colour paintings executed by her, and after- 
wards selling them to the late Marquis of Anglesey. Miss Cox is 
a professional painter. In April, 1903, defendant asked her to execute. 
two water-colour paintings of the theatre at Anglesey Castle. The 
paintings were finished, and handed over to Mr. Wickens, and subse- 
quently plaintiff saw the two paintings among the effects to be sold 
at Anglesey Castle. She found they bore Mr. Wickens’s name, which, 


he price list of the Camera Construction Company, Eagle Works, 
ham Grove, Hackney, London, N.E., runs to more than twenty 
es, but is worth possession by dealer, professional, or amateur 
lographer, since every article is actually manufactured by the 


The company’s specialties include field and studio cameras, 
ods, printing frames. and other accessories for photography and 


Ss in effect, announced to the world that he was the author of those 


paintings, which was not only a fraud upon her but upon the public. 
“new pattern of Kodak is announced by the Kodak Company, and | The pictures were bought by a dealer, from whom defendant after- 
me which dealers may well have ready for early introduction to | wards bought them, and displayed them in his window. Defendant 
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repudiated any liability, alleging the pictures were produced under 


his direction, and issued from his studio, after he had “ finished ” them. 


Replying to her counsel, the plaintiff said defendant had paid her 


£12 for this and other work done 
having been given the Judge said 


by her for him. Other evidence 
that, in his opinion, the Act did 


not apply, and that if he were asked he would say he did not think 


Mr. Wickens had acted fraudulent y- 


As far as he could see, plaintiff 


had sustained no damages at all, and he had no doubt the result 


of the action would be to enhance 


her business a great deal. The 


jury took fully an hour to consider their verdict, and, on returning 


to court, said that on the first count they found there was no fraudu- 


lent intent; and, on the second, that the plaintiff imposed no restric- 


tions on the defendant. As to the 


third point, they thought it was 


not right of Mr. Wickens to place his name on Miss Cox’s work. His 


Honour said the onus of proving a contract rested on the plaintiff. 


The verdict and judgment was, therefore, for the defendant, with 


costs. 
Dyectings of Societies. 
eee 
MEERTINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
March. Name of Society. Subject. 


Greenock Camera Club .......... | 


| Wakefield Photo. Society 
Aberdeen Photo. Assn. 
Watford Photo. Society . 
West London Photo. Societs 
Watford Camera Club .........000 


South London Photo, Society... 
Camera Club 


Southampton Camera Club 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. ...| 


Royal Photographic Society. 


Glasgow Southern Photo. A: 
Rotherham Photo. Society 


Leeds Photographic Society 


Edinburgh Photo. Society ....... 


| 
.| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution, 


.| Cricklewood Photo. Society. 


Everton Camera Clb .........4. 


Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society .. 


.| Richmond Camera Club 
.| Hull Photographic Society 


Leigh Photographie Society ... { 


.| Réntgen Society ......... 
Batley and Dis. Photo. Soc. 
Southport Photo. Society 20 
ssesrserees| L.@.C. Sch. of Ph.-Engraving .., 1 


PReeRaean 


f Carbon ~ Printi: 


JS‘ Photography’ and ‘'A.-P.” Prize. 
\ Slides. 
Enlarged Negatives. 
{ Mr. F. Rust 
Instruction Nighr. 
Printing Methods—Gum Bichromite. 
Mr. J. O. Grant. 
Lecture by Mr. ©, O. Murray. 
Photographic Lecture by Mr. W. D. 
Welford, F,.R,P 


Demonstrated. 


Annual General Meeting. 
se Journey to South America. Mr. F. 
Martin-Duncan, 


een Slide Competition. Subject— 


Flowers or Still Life. 
Mr. Henry W. 


7. 
| Bennett, F.R.P.S. 
The Negative in Portraiture. Demon- 

strated. Mr. A. G. Field. 
Photo raphie News Prize Slides. 
Mounts and Mounting. Dr. Paterson. 
Litile Things and Pictorial Photo- 
graphy. Mr.W. D. Weltord. F.R.P.S. 
Pin hole —_Photegraphy. Illustrated, 
Mr A. P. Noble. 
(C rbon Printiny. Mr. H. W. Bennett. 
F.R P.S. 


avis can be done with a Hand 


Camera. Messrs. Goerz & Co. 


monstrated. Mr. W. D. Welford, 
F.R.P.S. 


ee the Amateur’s Process. De- 


Teer ee ‘Sale of Members’ Apparatus, 
i &e 


Lantern Evening. Members’ Slides, 

Annual General Meeting. 

Members’ ‘Slides and Wxhibit of 
Apparatus. 

Exhibition Evening. 


ee and Selection of Subject. Mr. 


Percy Sheard. 
Members’ Lantern Slide Competition. 


{Etching and Engraving. Myr. W. 


Stra ig. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Merrine held March 29, the President, Major-General Waterhouse, 


in the chair. Mr. Gerald Bishop 


(Marion and Co.) showed the 


“Sinnox” system of daylight changing of plates, and exhibited a 


new folding pocket camera possessin 
ease of opening and closing. 
Mr. William Gamble then read a 


g the features of small bulk and 


paper, “Cameras and other Ap- 


paratus for Three-colour Work,” in the course of which he subjected 
to a lengthy review the forms of taking and viewing instruments 


employed in trichromatic processes of colour photography. In 


speaking of exposures, he instanced the repeating back as the simplest 
and also the slowest method of making the three exposures. Methods 


of synchronising the change of the plate with that of the filter” 
not reached a very practical stage in application to repeating-ba 
In reference to cameras in which three exposures were made si 
taneously by three separate lenses, he explained that the diffe 
in view point was a fatal defect of such systems, affecting the pel 
registry of the three images. The plan adopted by Captain Lase 
Davidson, under the name of the “ Auto-shift Baseboard,” obyj 
this difficulty, and provided a central position of the lens at ¢ 
exposure, The ideal system in three-colour negative making 
“one Jens, one plate,” and Mr. Gamble described the various g 
towards this result made by Ives, Du Hauron, and Sanger Shephi 
In passing, a good deal was said on colour processes, and 
also in reference to illustrations, without which a detailed y@ 
is of little use. A late hour was reached before the technig 
hree-colour apparatus were exhausted. 


Tur annual dinner of the North Middlesex Society took place 
Saturday last, the 25th inst., at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr, GI 
Beadle, President, occupying the chair. The toast of the even 
that of “The North Middlesex Photographic Soci 
hands of Mr. Furley Lewis, who congratulated the members 


ety,” was in 


heir recent exhibition and-upon the work which they were ac 


plishing. The toast of the photographic Press was proposed by 
G. E. Williams, and replied to by Mr. George E. Brown ‘[ 
British JouRNsL or PHorocrapuy), Mr. A. Horsley Hinton (* 
Amateur Photographer”), and Mr. R. Child Bayley (“ Photography 
The visitors, proposed by Mr. J. C. 


- Mummery, was acknowle 
by Mr. James A. Sinclair. ; 


Loxton anp Proyincrat PxHorocrRaPHic Assoctarion.—Mee 
held Thursday, March 23. Mr. A. Mackie in the chair. The Se 
tary, Mr. R. J. Kindon, read a paper on “Pigment Papers,” 
demonstrated the use of commercial, ready-made gum-bichrome 
paper. The sensitising bath, he said, was made as follows :—A 
monium bichromate, 14 oz.; soda carbonate cryst. 4 02.5 wat 
25 oz. One part of this stock solution was mixed with two parts 
methylated spirit to form the sensitiser, and, as was mentioned 
the after-discussion, potassium bichromate must not be used 
place of the ammonium salt, as it does not possess the requis 
solubility in spirit. The paper dries in from five to ten minutes, 
should be printed within 48 hours. An actinometer is used, 
there is no visible image, but Mr. Kindon said there was gt 
latitude, and a golden rule was to over-expose rather than gl 
too little, as over-printing could be corrected to a very great ext 
in development by use of longer time and treatment in a wan 
soda bath than usual before development. This soda bath consi 
of 6 parts soda bicarbonate in 100 parts of tepid water, and pri 
are immersed in it for five or ten minutes. Development, as M 
Kindon demonstrated, was done either with a brush or by pouwtl 
a broth of sawdust repeatedly over the print. A brief washing 1 
water completes the process, which was very successfully shown | 
the lecturer, and will no doubt prove a popular feature before oth 


societies who can secure Mr. Kindon’s services. 


Guascow anp Wust or Scortanp.—The usual monthly meeting ¢ 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic — 
was held in their rooms on Monday evening last. In the absence 
Mr. Charles Kirk, his lecture was read by Mr. William Goodwin, 
“Birds and Their Nests.” For the photography of birds and the 
nests endless patience was required, and much time had to be give 
to the work. The results, however, amp y rewarded the student fo 
the time and labour deyoted to the subject. Nests should be take 
with the sun obscured, so that the mar kings on the eggs might b 
clearly shown. For the photography of the birds themselves the bes 


plan was to place a heap of, say, brushwood about 16 ft. from th 
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est, and take the photograph with the camera all hidden in it, 
thile the operator was some distance off. He found for this pur- 
ose an electric push and wire was better than tubing for the dis- 
barge of the shutter. For his exposures he found an ordinary half- 
late lens gave the best results. With a telephoto lens, on the other 
and, he had no success, as it seemed to give greater scope fox 
jovement. The student would find ample scope in natural history: 
abjects like birds and their nests for scientific work. Mr. Colquhoun, 
tho showed Mr. Kirk's slides, remarked how some were taken in 
ificult positions ; one was shown in which the camera had to be tied 
) a tree 30 it. from the ground to enable a nest to be photographed 
nan adjoining tree. To get another picture the subject was visited 
n five consecutive Saturdays before it was secured, while a con- 
derable collection of eggs and seagulls of every description were 
cured during a visit to Ailsa Craig, which was shown to be full of 
ird life in all its stages. 


Jarrow AND Disrricr Camera Cius.—The annual meeting of this 
ub was held, last Tuesday in the club room, Ormonde Street, Jarrow. 
he Chairman, Mr. E. Penman, on behalf of the members, presented 
0 Mr. J. A. Mitchell, who is leaving the town, a camera, in 


soognition of his services to the club during the two years it has 
sen in existence. The Secretary, Mr. Walter Hanning, submitted: 
le annual report, which showed that the income for the year had 
een £28 15s. 2d., and that there was a balance to the credit of 
ne club. The membership was sixty-three, including eighteen’ 
dies. The report was adopted. Mr. E. Penman was re-elected 
resident, and the vice-presidents elected were Mr. Rose, Dr. 
nnings, Dr. McMurty, Mr. J, A: Mitchell, Mr. Henderson (Jarrow), 
r. Legge, Mr. W. E. Gibbon, and Mr. W. Hanning. Mr. Barrow 
as elected secretary in place of Mr, Hanning, resigned, and Mr. 
enderson, of Hebburn, was appointed treasurer, 


Surorsuire Camera Crvs.—An exhibition of pictures was for- 
ally opened on Tuesday evening in connection with the Shropshire 
amera Club at the club room, Castle Street, Shrewsbury. The 
wards were :—Landscape and Sea Views.—(1) Mr. J. Franklin; (2) 
r. W. D. Haydon; (3) Mr. H. M. Timpany; highly commended, 
r. J. W. Heath. Portraiture.—(1) Mrs. Haydon ; (2) Mrs. Higgin- 
n; (3) Miss Parson-Smith; highly commended, Mr. W. D. Haydon. 
eneral Subjects.—(1) Mr. W. D. Haydon (pillars, Buildwas); (2) 
ev. Dr. Moriarty; (3) Mr. F. R. Armytage. The 
. Edwards, of Hereford. 


judge was Mr. 


UisteR Amarrur Puotocrapuic Socrery.—A meeting of this 
ciety was held in the club rooms, The Museum, College Square 
orth, last Monday evening. Dr. Cecil Shaw gave a lecturette on 
three-weeks’ cruise to the Outer Hebrides in a 193-ton yawl. The 
eture was illustrated by nearly 100 photographs, and included many 


cellent pictures taken in this delightful locality. 


Pxoro Arr Crus, Anerpren.—The members of this club held their 
onthly meeting last week. An exhibition of slidés of the Swiss 
Ips was the attraction of the evening. The following are the winners 


the monthly competition for prints (architectural subject) :—Mr. 
lerihew, Mr. Stephen, and Miss Dalgety. For slides: Mr. Bow, 
tr. Clerihew, and Mr. Dalgety. 


THorNton Harn Puorocrarurc Soctery.—-The recently-intro- 
iced method of “oil-colour printing” was demonstrated by Mr. R. 
eKenzie to the members of this society on Tuesday of last week. 
le process, which is hardly correctly indicated by the title, bears a 
tong resemblance to collotype, and is one of the many depending 
jon the action of light on a bichromated colloid. In the hands of 
e lecturer a number of capital prints were obtained, closely re- 


sembling carbon in appearance, but the chief merit of the process, 
in the eyes of many, and particularly those addicted to “gum,” will 
lie in the fact that an almost unlimited amoun 
can be exercised. 


of personal control 
The following is a brief outline of the process as 
given by Mr. McKenzie :—Any sort of paper is taken, whether rough, 
smooth, or tinted, provided it is of not too soft a texture Tt is 
then coated with hot gelatine solution (1 oz. of gelatine to 5 to 8 oz. 
water) by means of a broad, flat brush, and 
sion in’ formaline (40 per cent. solution to 20 oz. of water). 


rardened by immer- 
The 
sensitising bath is bichromate potash, 1 in 20, the paper either 
being dipped or the solution brushed over the gelatined surface. 


Printing is effected in the usual way, until all details except the 
highest lights are well out. The print is now washed in cold water 
to discharge the bichromate stain, soaked in warm water until the 
image appears distinctly in relief, and surface-dried. The state of 
things at this stage is that the high-lights, and in proportion the 
half-tones, having absorbed more water than the shadows, possess a 
higher relief. Any suitable oil-colour is then taken, mixed with 
poppy-oil, or megilp, and a little gently smeared over the surface in 
every direction. Mr. McKenzie used a finger-tip for the purpose. 
A roller squeegee is then rolled over the pigment, always in one 
direction, removing the paint first from the high lights and next 
from the half-tones, and so on, owing to their relative greater pro- 
trudence and resisting or repelling action to the oil-colour, Brushes 
can also be brought into requisition, and by their aid shadows may 
be strengthened or reduced, high-lights introduced, and defects 
touched out; in fact, there seems hardly any limit to the various 
modifications which might be made. 


RicuMonD Camera Crus.—At the weekly meeting of this club on 
Thursday of last week a demonstration in “Auto-pastel” was given 
by Mr. Oetzmann. This new process, introduced by the Autotype 
Company, was followed with much interest by the members present. 
The lecturer stated that the process was analogous to gum-bichromate, 
yet the principle was different, inasmuch as the pigment coating 
becomes insoluble after exposure, and development was effected in 
the hot-water bath by means of a flat camel-hair brush, with which 
the surface of the print is abraded and the latent image revealed. 
Mr. Oetzmann developed several prints, and showed the complete 
control over the process which the use of the brush gave the operator. 
He also explained the opportunity of local treatment and the special 
care which can be bestowed on particular portions of the picture. 
Further advantages claimed for Auto-pastel were that it was a per- 
manent pigment printing process without transfer, with a range of 
colours through black, blue, green, and brown to red tones, the 


rapidity of the printing being about the same as ordinary carbon. 


Warrorp Camera Crus.—The weekly meeting of this club was 
held on Thursday of last week. The evening opened with the pre- 
sentation of a gold plaque to Mr. W. Linley for the best exhibit in 
the members’ classes at the last exhibition, given by the president, 
Lord Hyde, After the presentation a competition of “ Views on the 
Grand Junction Canal” resulted in Mr. W. J. Edmonds, sen., being 
declared first, with Messrs, W. Bullock and A. W. Hodgins bracketed 
second. 

Buaypon snp Disrricr Camera Cirus.—The members of this club 
held their annual exhibition on Tuesday night last, in the U.M. Free 
Church Schoolroom, Blaydon. The judges were Mr. Arthur Payne, 
F.R.P.S., of Gateshead, and Mr. ©. Hughes, of Newcastle. The 
awards were as follows:—Photographs: Class 1—W. A. Bagnall, 
1; J. W. Dodds, 2, Class 2—E. J. Patterson, 1; Edward Batey 2. 
Lantern Slides—Wm. Steele, 1; Walter Tate, 2. There was also an 
exhibition of federation lantern-slides. 


Sovrnampron Cammra Crug.—Mr. W. R. Kay, one of the promi- 


an ate natant ooasenn ao eee 
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nent workers of this society, gave a lecture to the members on Monday 
last, which should have a good effect on the artistic preceptions of 
his hearers. His subject was “The History of Painting,” and con- 
sisted of a review of the great masters of the art from Raphael to 
Romney. Being illustrated throughout by excellent lantern slides, 
example made as good impression as precept, and the influence of the 
lecture should become apparent later in the work of the members. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Pictures from the Barnet Competition.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons, 
Ltd., announce that a selection of the prize pictures entered in the 
£500 competition, which recently closed, will be on view at their 
stall in the trade exhibition at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, 
opening on April 7. 


Negorrarions are in progress for the amalgamation of those two 
well-known and old-established societies, the Society of Arts and the 
London Institution; and there is every probability that this amalga- 
mation will very shortly be carried out. A scheme has been prepared 
by a joimt committee, and it only remains to be submitted to the 
general body of the members, whose assent in all likelihood will be 
quickly given. The idea is that the London Institution should sell 
its house in Finsbury Circus, that the Society of Arts should leave 
John Street, Adelphi, and that the joint concern should build new 
premises in Kingsway or some other more westerly thoroughfare. 


TuE biozraph pictures at the Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, 
London, are now a very strong feature of the programme. They are 
extremely up-to-date, as well as being good photographically. As 
an instance of this, an admirable film showing Earl Roberts pre 
ing the (ueen’s shamrock to the Irish Guards on St. Patrick’s Day 
was exhibited the same evening. 


fies 


One of the few remaining links with the palmy days of wood 
engraving has been broken by the death, in his eighty-eighth year, 
of Mr. Edward Dalziel. In association with his late brother, George, 
he was for over half a century closely connected with the art of 
high-class illustration in this country, and has observed the gradua 
ousting of the engraver by photo-mechanical methods during tha 
period. He was a contemporary of Tenniel and Keene, at the Clip- 
stone Street Life School, and in the course of time many notable 
artists worked for the Brothers Dalziel, and drew on the woo 
blocks for the numerous books they undertook to illustrate, Leighton, 
Millais, Poynter, Burne-Jones, Whistler, Watts, Landseer, Holman 
Hunt, and Rossetti being among the number. Mr. E. Dalziel, who 
was one of the finest of wood engravers, gave early encouragement 
to many black and white artists who have since become famous. 


“THE Stereoscopic transmitter, made by Theodore Brown, of Salis- 
bury, is now supplied at the reduced price of 7s. 6d. instead of 
10s. 6d. as hitherto. The finish of the accessory qualifies it for 
attachment to a camera of the highest class and the reduce 
should popularise this form of stereoscopic work. 


d price 


Dratu of C. S. Abbott, President of the American Aristotype Co.— 
Charles 8. Abbott, president of the American Aristotype Company, 
Jamestown, New York, and vice-president of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, died very suddenly at midnight Wednesday, March 1, while 
staying at Oak Lodge, his country residence 13 miles from Enfield, 
North Carolina. Death was caused by neuralgia of the heart. Mr. 
Abbott’s name was probably better known in America than in Eng- 
land through his connection with the well-known Aristotype paper, 
which he brought into almost universal use in that country, and 
made extremely popular in this. His loss will be felt by all, both 
those connected with his company and the vast numbe 


r of photo- 
graphers to whom he was known throughout the photographie world. 
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Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the Paper, 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addre, 
of the writers are given 

ses We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
correspondents. 

ee 


THE EDINBURGH- PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB AND THI 
SCOTTISH FEDERATION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As a notice has appeared in the photographic Py 
to the effect that the Edinburgh Photographic Club has joined 4 
Scottish Photographic Federation, and as the club is apt to be conf 
with this society. I think it well to point out that, while it consi 
of not more than forty members, all of whom are probable memh 
of this society, it in no sense represents the latter. As annount 


in the Press, it resolved to join the Federation, but at a subseque 
meeting it rescinded this resolution.—Yours faithfully 
J. S. M‘Cunzocs, 
Hon. Sec. Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
5a, North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 
March 22, 1905. 


MERCURY-VAPOUR LAMPS, 
; To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—My attention has been drawn to a note in your iss 
of the 17th inst. re Mercury Vapour Lamps. ; 
This note is surely written without a full consideration of the co 
dition under which the modern types of mercury-vapour lamps @ 
operated, but it should be sufficient for me to point out here tha 
should’ the lamp break, the mercury vapour within it would imm 
diately be subjected to atmospheric temperature and condensed, at 
insufficient vapour would escape to form so much as a healt: hy tonic, 
During experiments I and my assistants have frequently been stan 
ing withm a foot of lamps whilst they have been purposely burt 
out with an excess of current, but, in spite of the presumably abno 
mally high temperature of the mercury at the moment the lamp brok 
for the very simple reason given above, never with the slightest effe 
—I am, yours very truly, C. Orme Bas! 
The Bastian Mercury Vapour Lamp, Ltd., Bartholomew Work 
Kentish Town, N.W. 
Mazch 24, 1905. 

’ 


Gentlemen,—We note in your issue of March 17 a very misleadii 
paragraph, headed “Mercury Vapour Poisoning,’ in which it i 
stated that the breakage of a mereury-vapour lamp tube might Ls 
the cause of death to the operator by reason of the poisonous natur 
of the vapour contained in the tube. 

We trust you will allow us the opportunity of publicly refuting 
this statement, inimicable both to our interests and those of th 
principle upon which the mercury-vapour lamp works. 

The vapour which serves to. conduct the current would, upon break 
age of the tube; immediately condense into liquid mercury, the vacuum 
being destroyed, and it is therefore impossible, under any conditions, 
for harm to result from such a cause. Tubes have occasionally been 
broken by accident in the Cooper Hewitt laboratories and workshops, 
but, for the very simple reason given above, never with the slightest 
evil consequence to the operators.—Yours faithfully, 

G. T. FarrprorHer. 

The British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company; 
Ltd., Westinghouse Building, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, Ww.c. 

March 25, 1905. 


[Our note expressed an apprehension which we had heard pub 


forward, and which we understand had some foundation in fact. 
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~ We are glad to publish the above assurances that nothing of the 
sort can take place in the modern constructions of lamp.—Ebs., 


Bed b al 


THE SHOP AND HOUSE DUTY ACTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Sander in his letter to you states that he does not 
live on the premises he occupies as a professional photographer and 
dealer. Under those circumstances he is not liable to pay duty at 
all. The Acts apply only to inhabited houses: He should, therefore, 
refuse further payment and apply for the repayment of any sums he 
may have erroneously paid. If he will correspond with me I shall 
be happy to give him information.—Yours truly, 

G. Brown. 
28, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton, March 27, 1905. 


ee 


By the death of Edward Wuestner, a notable figure in the American 
photographic field has been removed. In 1882 he went to work with 
the St. Louis Dry Plate Co., and later started the Eagle Dry Plate 
When the Eagle Com- 
pany went out of business he started the Wuestner Dry Plate Co. 
Mr. Wuestner died March 9, aged 63. 


Tur “Compensator” Negative.—In the current number of “The 


Co., supported by the late G. Gennert. 


Photogram” an ingenious method of controlling negatives of diffi- 
The 
method has been devised by Mr. Newton Gibson, whose interesting 


cult subjects is the theme of an excellent editorial article. 


candle-light studies are well known, and, stated in his own words, 
is as follows:—“ First expose a plate which gives clear glass for 
the shadows, with the glass side towards the lens, giving a very 
short exposure for the lights only. Develop, fix, and dry; then put 
back again into the dark slide, to the same place as before, with 
another (unexposed) plate, film sides together, and give a full 
exposure for the shadows. If the first negative be of the right 
density, the second will develop in perfect gradation, and with a 
good stereoscopic effect.” The plan appears excellent, but is -nece2- 
sarily confined to subjects that show no movement. The illustrations 
accompanying the article amply demonstrate all that is claimed for 
the method of employing the “compensator” negative, which in- 


cludes the prevention of halation without backing, the control of 


strong contrasts, skies truly rendered without colour screens or 
double printing, improvement of colour-rendering with ordinary 
plates, and control of gradation. Truly a comprehensive list of the 


ills that photographers are subject to. An additional. method of 


ing faulty negatives is also 


employing the compensator for e 
suggested by employing a film positive made by contact from the 
imperfect plate, and then used with it when making prints. Other 
ways of employing the compensator negative will doubtless suggest’ 
themselves, and, with this object in view, the Editors of “The Photo- 
gram” are offering prizes for the best work showing the application 
of the treatment. 

THE catalogue of the City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C., newly issued for the coming season, describes and 
prices an extraordinary variety of apparatus, representing the require- 
ments of the photographer for every class of work. A number of 
specialties, and the list is 


” 


these goods are the firm’s own “ Salex’ 
certainly one in which the purchaser can pick and choose to his heart’s 
content. 

Ir is with regret that we have to record the death of Dr. Eugen 
English, of the Technical High School, Stuttgart, after a long illness. 
He was the author of a well-written text book, the “ Compendium 


der Praktischen Photographie,” and the founder of the “Zeitschrift 
fiir Wissentschaftliche Photographie,” a monthly journal dealing ex- 
clusively with the higher technical and photochemical questions. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epitors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,.% Correspondents are informed that we cannot wndertake to answer 
communivations through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

+» Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

a es 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

R. Wilkinson, The Studio, Hornsea, Yorkshire. 


Parish Church, Hornsea. 
A. Walker, 65, The Octagon, Union Street, Plymouth. 


Photograph of the Interior of the 
Photograph of Hatton 


Warton. Photograph, Head and Shoulders of Young Lady (Study). For 
Advertising Purposes. Photograph of Lady (Study Head.  Cunvassing 
Specimen). 


Wells & Co., Avenue Works, Avenue Road, Southgate, Middlesex. Photograph of 
a Dog and Two Cats with Blackboard as at School. 

L. Legge, 12, Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Sia Photographs of Miss A.M. 
Rees. 

Isaac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, EH. Three Photographs of Mischa 
Elman, the Wonderful Boy Violinist. Photograph of Shadwell Police Group. 

Y. Le Swales, Port St. Mary, Isle-of-Man. . Photograph of the Wreck of the Fishing 
Tuyger “Harvest Home” and Schooner ‘* William Berey” with Lifeboat 
standing by, at Port St. Mary, Isle-of-Man. Photograph of the Wreck or the 
Schooner “William Berey” with Lifeboat making Rescue, at Port St. Mary 
Isle-of-Man. 

E. Eccles, Broad Street, Bury, Lancashire. 
Soldier, Market Place, Bury. 

G, Tillett, Park Road Studio, Bingley, Yorkshire. Photograph of the River Aire 
at Bingley, Yorkshire. 

T. S. Robinson, 185 and 187, High Street, Homerton, London, N.E. Sia Photo- 

‘aphs of H. Bottomley. A 

ayor, 21, Viewforth, Leven, Fife, N.B. Photograph of the Rev. Dr. Durward, 
Rector of Scoonie Parish Church. 

BE. W. Wiggell, 33, Alexandra Place, Sirhowy, Tredegar. 
J. A, Shepard. 


Photograph, Unveiling Statue of 


Photograph of Major 


Srewarr.—The Pictorial Stationery Company, Limited, 23, Moor- 
fields, London, H.C. We think you havea clear claim for 
reproduction fees. 


s.—I have been asked to do a dozen cabinets as 
Will you give me the 
I have tried 


Toninc BROMIDE 
specimen enclosed, a toned bromide. 
formula and how to work same to that colour? 
the uranium, and they go so awfully yellow and fade out.— 
GEORGE. 

Bleach the well-washed prints in solution of potass ferri- 
cyanide ($ ounce), ammonium bromide (300 grs.), water (20 
ounces), and after well washing darken in a solution of pure 
sodium sulphide (30 grains in 10 ounces), finally washing thor- 

You can obtain toning solutions ready made, and 

See this week’s advertise- 


oughly. 
perhaps this is your wisest course. 
ment pages. 

Mrs. A. H. Lucas.—Mica has been used before as a substitute for 
glass, but there are drawbacks to it, which we doubt whether 
you have overcome. Possibly you might obtain something for 
your patent by advertising it, but we cannot suggest any other 
way. 

Rerovcnine anp Sporrinc.—(1) Please give me your opinion as to 
the commercial value of work on accompanying specimens of 
retouching and spotting as shown on the print in uniform. 
(2) The operating is my own, and in making application for 
situation I wish to know the remuneration I might reasonably 
expect for such work. I have had eighteen years’ experience 
in all branches, but have not worked for an employer since 
1896—hence the queries herein.—Limgricn. 


(1) There are two photographs in uniform. The c.d.v. 
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shows very good retouching as far as likeness and fine touch 
are concerned, and the attention to the eyes proves that you 
are skilled and experienced; but for our taste—the sitter 
being a man, and presumably weather-beaten—the effect is 
not broad enough, and therefore lacking in softness. In the 
cabinet oval—a very easy subject—the general result is good, 
but you have increased the width of the nose and rendered 
the eyes too beady. The gentleman with beard displays the 
best work, but the wrinkles on the forehead are too obtrusive- 
and the touch is too pretty for a man of this age. Looser and 
softer working would have greatly increased the value. The 
chief object in art is to conceal art—aim always for breadth 
and effect. The tight, egg-shell stipple is admired by the 
majority, but deplored by the sensitive minority, and the 
minority are more often correct than not. Just a touch of 
additional knowledge and you would be a really artistic and 
first-class retoucher. (2) As retoucher only you should com- 
mand about £2 per week, but as retoucher and operator com- 
bined, and with your long general experience, if of the same 
class of finish, you should be worth considerably more. 


Oprryion Wantep.—I am taking the liberty of sending you a few 


prints, to ask you what salary I might ask when applying 
for a situation. I have had eight years of P.O.P. printing and 
two years of carbon, besides mounting and assisting generally. 
Having worked for one firm all the time I do not know what 
salary is generally given.—P. O. P. 

The specimens sent are good ordinary commercial work, such 
as is usually paid for at the rate of about 15s. to 18s. a week. 
We would suggest that you make yourself proficient in platino- 
type and collodio-chloride printing, also in retouching, then you 
could command a higher salary. 


Gurness, GEORGE.—We cannot say. We believe there are no regular 


makers, but an advertisement will probably bring you into touch 
with parties disposed to sell. 


Coryricut Qurry.—We have recently had a picture sent us from the 


Marr 


U.S.A. which is copyright there, but not in this country. (1) 
Can we copy it and copyright the copy? (2) If we do this can 
we prevent anyone else if they obtained a similar print from 
copyrighting it? (3) Can we prevent the importation of copies 
from the U.S.A. of the same subject? (4) Can we enter the 
name of the man who makes the copy as the artist, if we do 
not know the original artist's name?—U. S. A. 

(1) As the United States is not a party to the Berne Conven- 
tion you can, legally copy the picture and make your copy copy- 
right. (2) No, certainly not. (3) Decidedly not. (4) No. 
Surraces.—Kindly tell me how many grains of silicate of soda 
I must put to six ounces of bromide emulsion to give it a dead 
matted surface for coating paper, or of sulphate of barium.— 
J. Harris. 

We regret that we cannot state how to use the silicate of 
soda. Some time ago we made a lot of experiments on this 
point, and could never get a satisfactory grain with it. As a 
tule, for making matt paper, a matt baryta paper is used, and 
the quantity of the gelatine in the emulsion is reduced. If 
sulphate of barium is used it would be as well to form it in the 
emulsion, and if 30 grains of barium chloride were added to 
six ounces of emulsion and then 15 grains of ammonium sulphate, 
dissolved in a little water, added slowly with constant stirring, 
a very fine precipitate of barium sulphate will be formed; the 
emulsion must be washed after this, or this addition may be 
made before the emulsion is ‘washed in the usual way. Rice 
starch is frequently used for the same purpose, and from 10 
to 15 grains per ounce is quite enough. 


Lens.—(1) Is there any difference between an anastigmat and an R.R. 
lens, and has the former any advantage over the latter for out. 
door groups, etc. ; and if so, will you kindly say in what way? 
(2) Also what type of lens is really the best for enlarging )— 
UNCERTAIN, 

The difference between an anastigmat and an R.R. is that 
the former is constructed of special glasses, which enable a 


very much flatter field to be obtained at a given aperture; in. * 


other words, the anastigmat will work at a larger aperture 
over a given sized plate than an R.R., and as this means, 
obviously, reduced exposure the anastigmat is to be preferred 
for all classes of work. (2) The anastigmat is the best type, 
as this has a specially flat field, and therefore does not require 
stopping down for sharpness, and as it is also better corrected 
for anastigmatism it really gives better definition. 


J. T. Hackerr.—Stout canary paper, 36 by 21, is quoted by Marion 
and Co., Soho Square, at 3s. per quire. i 
Srupio.—I should feel greatly obliged if you would give me your 
opinion on this studio, which I propose building (rough sketch 
enclosed). There is no choice as to light, which I am bound to 
get from the one direction, as you will see. We find from 
previous experience that we shall be bothered by the sun shining 
into the studio, more especially in the summer months, so would 
ask (1) Are the proportions of studio good? (2) Would you 
advise both sides of studio to be glazed? Boundary wall on one 
side is 4ft. Gin. high. (3) Would obscured glass be any advan- 
tage over clear glass, which would, of course, be covered with 
waxed paper in the summer?—Cuas. Cook. 

(1) The proportions are good. (2) If both sides were glazed 


it would be of some advantage, as you could then use the, 
nearly, west side in the morning, and che, nearly, east side in the 
afternoon, thus greatly avoiding sun trouble. Instead of 18ft. 
of glass 16ft. will be sufficient. (3) No great advantage if the 
glass be obscured, when necessary, with waxed paper. We 
should advise you to get Bolas’s book on “ Studio Construction,” 
published by Marion and Co. 


CoprrieHt.—Some -.me ago I purchased a business, including large 
number of copyright negatives. The solicitor’s agreement dis- 
tinctly states “negatives and the copyright attached thereto.” 
Will it be necessary to re-copyright them, or does the original 
copyright stand good ?—Comprex. 

The copyrights hold good, assuming that they have been 
registered at Stationers’ Hall. 

—————— 


NOTIGE. 


Several replies are held over for insertion next week. 


*,* NoricE To ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely mithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


Glass in the Now that the brighter weather has come 
Studio Roof. 
exposures or reverting to plates of ordinary speed. A little 
attention to the outside of the roof would in most cases 
result in a further halving of the exposure. 
the deposition of soot during the winter reduce the amount 
of light admitted very considerably, and the cleaning of 
the glass is a matter which might well be seen to periodi- 
cally, so that all the light available might be admitted. 
It may be argued that the grime acts as a diffuser, soften- 
ing the brighter light, but it is always an advantage, we 
think, to have more light than is requisite, and to cut it 
down by means of diffusing screens in the studio. These 
screens may be modified or dispensed with on those dull 
days which come without warning at all parts of the year; 
but an outside coating of grime cannot be removed so 
readily. In the building of new studios attention should 
always be given to the means, both of cleaning and repair- 
ing the roof. We recently saw a glazier replacing a pane 
of glass in a studio roof, simply kneeling on a board placed 


again photographers are cutting down | 


The fogs with | 


across the sash-bars. with only two feet behind him a drop | 


of 50 ft. to a cement yard. The position of this roof made 
it practically impossible to clean the glass either on top or 
sides, and very dangerous to replace broken panes. 
* * * 

A tribute is paid to the sensitive photo- 
graphic materials of British production 
by the “ Times ” in its financial and com- 
mercial supplement of Monday last. Discussing, as the 
article purports to do, the influence of Continental and 
other foreign trade on the photographic industries of Great 


British and 
Foreign 
Dry Plates. 


| Britain, is a profitless task when there are no figures to 
show its extent—the only agures which the “ Times” puts 
| forward it quotes from our issue of February 24 last—and 
hence the chief argument is the very tenable one that. 
the merits of the British dry plate are so patent in com- 
parison with the German article that the very approxi- 
mate figure of £300,000 for Germany’s entire output of 
plates is probably quite large enough. It is a case of 
quality dominating the market. “It may be confidently 
asserted,” says the “ Times,” “ that in the highly important 
respect of speed or light-sensitiveness no German plate. 
equals one or two well-known English plates which might 
be mentioned. Then as regards the orthochromatic or 
colour-corrected quality of plates, which has lately been 
so much in demand, and which represents so large an im- 
provement that the orthochromatic plate promises to sup- 
plant entirely the ordinary or uncorrected plate, there 
seems little doubt that the superiority of several of 
English manufacture has been fully proved, especially if. 
price also be taken into account.” 
* * 


* 


Nitro- 


A paper was read on Monday last before- 
cellulose. 


the Society of Chemical Industry on “The 
Formation of Sulphuric Esters in the Nitration of Cellu- 
lose and their Influence on Stability.” The authors, C. 
Napier Hake and R. J. Lewis, sought to establish the for- 
mation of sulphuric cellulose compounds when cotton is. 
nitrated with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. A 
number of experiments showed that sulphur was a con- 
stituent of the nitro-cellulose, but, as transpired in the - 
discussion, the formation of such compounds was shown : 
by Cross and Bevan in their paper of 1901, in which 
they also pointed out that an essential condition favourable - 


| to the retention of sulphur was a short duration of expo- 


sure to the mixed acids. The authors argued that the sul- 
phuric ester was a cause of instability of the nitro-cellulose, . 
but this argument was actively questioned in the subse- 
quent discussion. The subject, though undertaken in the - 
interest of explosive manufacture, bears on the preparation 
of nitro-celluloses for celluloid making, and the further 
papers promised by the authors may contain more definite: 
data. 

* 
Measuring the A 
“Hardness” of 
Gelatine. 


* * 


method of making comparative - 
measurements of the rigidity of gelatine 
jellies is described by a writer in the- 
current issue of the “Oil and Colourman’s Journal.” The 
apparatus consists of a metal cylinder terminating below 
in a capillary glass tube containing mercury. The fluid’ 
| jelly is poured into the cup, and, when it sets, distortion of 
| the gelatine due to pressure is shown by the movement of 

the thread of mercury. The pressure is obtained by a. 
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xvubber bag filled with water, and the apparatus is so 
arranged that the “rigidity” of the gelatines can be ex- 
pressed by a figure calculated from the pressure reading. 
The method may perhaps be worth notice with a view 
to testing samples of gelatine for emulsion making or 
photo-mechanical processes. 

* * * 


Fire Risks. A volume just published as a translation 
from a German work possesses some interest for photo- 
graphers and the photographic trade, inasmuch as its sub- 
ject is the danger and prevention of fire and explosion. 
Written for the information of insurance officials and others 
similarly concerned in accidents of the above character, 
its aim—a natural one, no doubt—seems to be to magnify 
the opportunities for fire which certain industrial opera 
tions may offer. Thus the statement in reference to collo- 
dion, that “it is a source of danger in photographic 
studios,” is calculated to create the impression that the 
collodion process is commonly employed by professional 
photographers. The reference can easily be misread to 
mean more than it actually states, and it is not difficult 
to imagine an insurance official endeavouring to make 
capital out of it. The list of substances which the insur- 
ance company is to put on its black-books is a very long 
one, for the author’s zeal in his object leads him to see 
danger everywhere. We naturally turned to see what he 
has to say for celluloid as a spontaneously inflammable 
body in view of the recent reports from the Continent giving 
celluloid a bad character in this respect. However, we are 
glad to find that the author takes the same view of this 
matter as that expressed by ourselves some weeks ago in 
this column—viz., that the mistrust of celluloid is to be 
attributed to a product of defective manufacture and 
wrong composition. It is pointed out that badly washed, 
impure celluloid may be caused to detonate by very gentle 
heat such as the radiant heat of a stove or an electric 
incandescent lamp. Celluloid as used for photographic 
film must, by the very exigencies of the case, be the purest 
obtainable, and therefore the alarmist reports which occa- 
sionally gain notoriety may be held inapplicable to sensi- 
tive materials of which celluloid is the support. 
* * * 

Society The programmes of club outings that 
Excursions, are now being sent to us every week 
point to a revival of outdoor activity amongst photographic 
societies in all parts of the kingdom, in spite of the fre- 
quent assertions made that “society excursions are a thing 
of the past.” Doubtless, to the advanced worker, there is 
not much to be done in the way of serious picture making 
on these excursions, which more often than not’ resolve 
themselves into pleasure trips, the principal function of 
which is “high tea,’ but to the beginner much practical 
benefit may be derived, not only from observing the 
methods of the more experienced workers in the field, 
‘but also from a comparison of ideas with other beginners. 
Tt may be true that as soon as the amateur photographer 
‘becomes expert in his art, he strives to specialise and 
avoid the company of his fellows when in search of pic- 
tures, but fortunately there are many such experts who, 
‘in addition to having reached a high standard in in- 
dividual work, have still, as members of societies, recollec- 
tions of their own early struggles, and are not adverse 
to lending a helping hand to their less advanced com- 
panions. To such members the beginner naturally turns 
when on society excursions, and the success of the outing, 
from a photographic point of view, is usually in exact 
ratio to the endurance of these sacrificing individuals. 
The presence of one or more advanced workers in the 
company often does much to save a needless expenditure 


of plates on the part of the novices, besides doing much to 
raise the tone of the annual exhibitions of members’ work. 


* * x 
The The pertinent question asked in the 
Privileged House of Commons last week by Sir 
Foreigner. 


George Bartley, who invited the Minister 
for War to state whether, “ during the visit of the German 
Emperor and his staff to Gibraltar, onlv those parts of 
the fortress would be shown which are open to British 
subjects, and whether the same rules as to photographing 
he fortress or any parts of it would be upheld which were 
rigidly enforced on British subjects,” met with the some- 
what unsatisfying response from Mr. Arnold-Forster that 
“subject to the regulations, the responsibility rested with 
he general officer commanding, whose discretion it was 
not proposed to interfere with.” Whether or not the officers 
of a country which is building a fleet which may be used 
against us were given facilities that are not granted to 
loyal subjects of the Crown has not transpired, but the 
act remains, and has often been pointed out in the lay 
Press, that the officials in Government buildings and dock- 
yards in this country are only too prone to permit for- 
eigners who visit such institutions in an official capacity 
every opportunity of using the hand camera under circum- 
stances that would result in the immediate expulsion of 
any enterprising Englishman who attempted to do ihe 
same thing. 


* * * 


An Unsus- 
pected Fault 
in Focal Plane 
Shutters. 


An unsuspected cause of faulty negatives 
produced with focal plane shutters of a 
certain type has recently been brought to 
our notice. The negatives in question 
showed an evenly graduated decrease of density or ex- 
posure from top to bottom, incompatible with the subject 
rendered—i.e., the foreground portion of a landscape re- 
ceived considerably less exposure than the nominal 
exposure warranted, and the sky portion considerably 
more. An inspection of the shutter, which was of the 
enclosed spindle type, revealed the fact that the width 
of the slit altered during the exposure. This was particu- 
larly apparent when the smallest slit was used, and could 
be easily observed while the blind was being wound up. 
Partial dissection of the working parts disclosed the cause 
of this defect. The pulley bands connecting the upper 
half of the blind with the lower were of a stouter sub- 
stance than the blind material itself, and, while being 
wound up, accumulated on*the ends of the spindle to a_ 
greater degree than the blind on the remainder of the 
roller, the result of this being that, as the shutter was 
wound up, the lower blind would be drawn nearer to the 
upper, thus decreasing the slit. Releasing the shutte 
reversed the action, resulting in increased exposure for 
the bottom of the plate—ie., the sky portion. This fault 
may be an isolated case, but is worth placing on record, 
and, of course, it would not apply to shutters in which 
the width of slit is regulated by a cord, or chain, or to 
the double roller patterns, but it would be as well for 
all users of focal plane shutters to carefully test them, and 
ascertain, preferably with the smallest slit in operation, if 
the aperture remains constant throughout the exposure. 


* * * 
pp tr The ; advantages of the diffraction 
Gratings. grating over prisms fur spectroscopl¢ 


work is pretty generally known, and the 
best are those, ruled by Professor Rowland, of the John 
Hopkins University. Unfortunately, however, the cost of 
these is considerable, particularly those ruled on concave 
speculum metal. Some years back Mr. Thorp, of Man 
chester, was enabled to obtain casts in celluloid of a plane 
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grating, which are sufficiently satisfactory for general 
work, but for extreme accuracy they cannot be depended 
upon, as there is unequal contraction of the film, and dis- 
turbing influences set up by the difference in refractive 
index of the celluloid and the glass upon which they are 
mounted. Now we see that Mr. F. EB. Ives recently read 
a paper before the Franklin Institute, U.8.A., in which 
he stated that he had made considerable improvements 
by making the casts in a harder and less elastic material 
than celluloid, and by putting them face down upon the glass 
and forcing them into optical contact therewith, so that 
the perfect plane of the diffracting surface is preserved, 
and by sealing them up under another plane glass with 
a balsam mixture having the same refractive index as the 
casting material, so that the perfect parallelism of the 
transmitted rays is insured, and at the same time the 
grating is protected from injury. There is a very slight 
but even shrinkage of the cast, but after measuring up 
a large number it was found that it never amounted to 
more than four or less than two in a thousand, and that 
by easily established conditions it could be kept very close 
to either of these figures. Under the conditions finally 
settled upon, the replicas come out uniformly about 15,050 
lines to the inch, and with so little distortion that, an 
expert spectroscopist, working with a large Hilger spec- 
troscope, declared that he could discover no difference in 
definition between an original Rowland grating and one of 
these replicas. 
Sete het oe eee ee ee 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION AND ITS WORK. 


Tux pleasant gathering of the Committee of the Pro es- 
sional Photographers’ Association and other friends of the 
Association, which is briefly reported in another column, 
coincides almost to the day with the fourth anniversary 
of that important gathering which was organised by Tur 
Britisa Journan or PuoroGgRapHy at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet Street, E.C., on March 28, 1901, and resulted in the 
formation of the Association. Since then much water has 
flowed under the bridges, and it is now opportune to review 
briefly the results of that movement to bring the members 
of the photographic profession together in co-operation for 
their common benefit. 

The programme suggested at that meeting for such an 
institution to undertake was extremely ambitious and com- 
prehensive. It included many items which would obviously 
require many years of hard work to carry out; it included 
some which could only be carried out if the Association 
should become actually representative of a large majority 
of the profession throughout the country, and even the least 
ambitious of the projects depended upon organising ability 
of the kind that up to then no attempted combination of 
shotographers had shown signs of possessing. It was freely 
prophesied by many that the new Association would not 
urvive its second year, and, possibly, the previous experi- 
nents in the same direction justified the prophecy. The 
Association has, however, not only survived its second, but 
8 just entering upon its fifth year, and those most capable 
ft judging what its prospects are—those upon whose shoul- 
lers the brunt of the labour has fallen—are as enthusiastic 
is at the commencement in their belief that by the co- 
peration of the fraternity substantial benefit is to be 
lerived by their community. 

In some directions the Association has not answered the 
xpectations of some of its founders. It has not been able to 
lictate who shall and who shall not produce photographs 
or sale, or fhe price or a minimum price at which they 
hall be sold, and as no one among the many thousands 
rho are equally interested in the matter has produced a 


practical suggestion how it is to be done, it is reasonable 
to presume that it is not possible. The Committee made a 
valiant fight against manufacturers, newspaper proprietors, 
and others. offering enlargements free, or at prices which 
might appear to be cheap to those to whom an enlarge- 
ment is simply an enlargement, by the only means in their 
power—a strong and dignified protest against an unwar- 
rantable form of competition. ‘That movement, however, 
did not achieve all it aimed at; it was not expected that 
it would. The grocers, a body far greater in number and 
with powerful trade organisations all over the country, with 
local as well as general means of making their influence 
felt, have no less signauy failed in restricting the sale 
of their principal commodity, tea. In one respect the 
Association’s efforts generally succeeded. In many cases 
the absurdly false statement that the article offered was 
similar to that for which photographers charged two to 
three guineas was withdrawn in compliance with the pro- 
test. 

With regard to the free-portrait swindles, the Association 
has issued a general invitation in our columns to submit 
cases of this form of fraud with a view to their initiating 
or supporting legal proceedings against the offenders. 
Many replies have been received from photographers in 
the provinces whose business and reputation suffered, but 
in the cases where there appeared a reasonable chance of 
conviction it has been found that not a single individual 
of those complaining has had the energy and perseverance 
to obtain prima-facie evidence of a specific case of fraud 
to enable the Association to proceed. 

In another direction the Association has not yet fulfilled 
the hopes that were formed of it by some. It has not been 
able to deal with the evil of price-cutting among photo- 
graphers themselves, which undoubtedly exists to a 
lamentable extent in some localities. But this should not 
be counted as a failure for which the Association, as it is, 
is to blame. In a business which is open to every one there 
is no legal method of coercion with regard to prices or 
in other matters, and there is no force, legal or otherwise, 
that the minority can exercise over the whole body. But 
if the majority of a profession are banded together to pro- 
tect their mutual interests, if that majority cannot exactly 
coerce the minority, at least there are means of making 
it very unpleasant for a minority which refuses to play 
the game according to the ordinary rules of fair play. 

Let us turn to the brighter side, the valuable work the 
Association has done and is doing. One of the bitter com- 
plaints made at the initiatory meeting was the exorbitant 
rates charged to professional photographers for fire insur- 
ance. In that direction the benefit of co-operation at once 
manifested itself. Arrangements were made whereby mem- 
bers could remove their existing policies to an office of 
first-class reputation at a premium 20 per cent. lower than 
that previously paid—a substantial relief, which in many 
cases must very much more than exceed the amount paid 
as subscription to the Association. 

In photographic copyright matters the Association holds 
an unchallengeable claim to the gratitude of the whole 
photographic community. The present Copyright Act, 
intricate in its drafting, and further complicated by 
numerous decisions in the Courts, is something for most 
photographers to blunder over at every turn. The Com- 
mittee of the Association, including as it does the holders 
of some of the most valuable photographic copyrights in 
the kingdom, who have had to fight for their rights, con- 
stitutes an authority on questions involving photographic 
copyright whose opinion is of extreme weight. This 
opinion is available to any member who chooses to ask for it. 
Moreover, the handbook issued to members contains a com- 
pendium of copyright law and a guide to dealing with 
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copyright matters so concise and comprehensible that it is 
difficult to believe that any one who refers to it can act 
wrongly in any ordinary dealings in which copyright is 
involved. Other matters of professional practice are 
equally well treated upon in the book, and there is the 
same right for members to receive the opinion and advice 
of the Committee upon any subject which can reasonably 
be included in the business side of photography. This 
privilege of membership is extensively made use of. Some 
hundreds of letters are received and answered during each 
year. Many of them, of course, contain simple questions 
which can be answered in a moment; but, on the other 
hand, legal points are often involved, which require mature 
consideration and possibly reference to the Honorary Soli- 
citors. When a case arises in which expensive law pro- 
ceedings seem the only way of settling a difficulty, the 
advantage of being able to take the opinion of a body of 
business men acquainted with the technicalities and prac- 
tice of professional photography, having legal assistance, 
and in a position to view the matter impartially and broad- 
mindedly, is an undoubted benefit. It is an established 
fact that in many instances the advice given has resulted 
in satisfactory settlement without recourse to law, and in 
others the information supplied has prevented the initiation 
of proceedings when the possibility of success has been 
remote, and useless expenditure when the likelihood of 
obtaining the amount of the claim and costs has been small. 
In another way connected with law the Association is doing 
extremely useful work. It is notorious that it is difficult 
to obtain a decision from a judge in a case which turns 
upon the value or quality of photographs. Rightly, a judge 
generally discerns that in these matters he is not a judge, 
and more frequently than not he adjures the parties to come 
to an agreement. In a case of the kind a few months back, 
the Judge of the Keading County Court, with the consent 
of the parties, appointed the Committee of the Association 
arbitrators, and several times recently in disputes between 
members and other parties, the offer of the Committee to 
arbitrate has been accepted, and the decisions given have 
satisfied both sides. The method of settling differences 
between photographers and their customers or dealers, trade 
-printers or enlargers, etc., thus now open, is in itself an 


invaluable institution, and the cost is a trifle compared 
with proceedings in the Courts. 

The assistants’ certificates scheme recently published has 
been one of the Committee’s severest labours. As a pre. 
sent to the body of professional photographers, it should 
have been received with grateful enthusiasm. That it has 
not is characteristic of that terrible apathy to common 
interests which is the besetting sin of the profession. Our 
columns, from the earliest numbers, testify to the desire 
of both employers and assistants for that which is now 
provided. The comprehensiveness of the scheme must be 
acknowledged, and that the greatest credit is due to those 
who have performed the work is undoubted. To what 
extent it will be ‘a success it is too early to forecast, but 
even if in the present form it is not universally acceptable, 
we have no doubt that in the revision which it is to receive. 
after a year’s trial, it will be amended wherever found 
necessary. The Committee have invited and are anxious 
to receive criticisms and comments. 

The other fields of the Association’s activity we must 
pass over or deal with very briefly. A watchful eye is 
being kept on the attempt now being made to alter the 
law of copyright. Photographers’ interests are at stake, 
and at the proper time will be asserted. Much is being done 
to educate members as to the value of rights of repro- 
duction and how to obtain reasonable fees, and informa: 
tion is collected and is available to members as to dealings 
with the press agencies. The provision of means for pro- 
fessional photographers to exhibit their work has not been 
neglected. Successful exhibitions were held last year during 
the Convention at Derby, and the year before at Perth. — 

Tt can hardly be disputed that the Association makes 
good record for only four years of existence. That its mem- 
bership has not reached thousands should be a cause of 
astonishment, but that the whole of the work is performed 
at an annual cost of about £140 reflects creditably upon 
the management. It may be some of the members have 
not been able to trace a direct return for their small outlay 
of Ss. per annum, but it is indisputable that collectively 
the members have each year received more than £140 
worth of direct benefit, to say nothing of the good work 
done for the profession generally. 


ADVERTISING AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


. 


Iie, 


Havine dealt in the two previous issues of the B.J. with the | 
general basis of a photographer's advertising, and given some 
examples which may prove useful as suggestions for individual 
cases, I must draw these notes to a conclusion with a considera- | 
tion of certain other features in the maintenance of dignified | 
publicity. 

Railway Station Advertising. 

In some parts of the country the display of showcases on the 
railway stations is a form of advertising frequently seen, and, 
when well done, it is, without doubt, one likely to do good. Often, 
though, the effect is the reverse of good; a case is put in an 
exposed part of the station, so that for several hours daily it 
is open to the sun’s rays, the consequence being that the velvet 
or other lining fades, the paint cracks, end the wood, if not 
well seasoned, warps to such an extent that damp gains access 
to the photographs. The cases, too, are generally crowded— 
a matter that has been already dealt with in connection with 
the studio itself. EHyen when no fault can be found as regards 
the case and its contents, the outlay is often largely wasted 


on account of the station chosen being unsuitable. A certain 
photographer practising in a small town which we will call A., 
situated twenty miles from London, has a showcase on & 
station of a much larger town, B., ten miles nearer London. 
Now, the number of visitors from B. to A. is small; the 
residents of B., if they are not satisfied with the good photo- 
graphers in their own town, will certainly not travel to A. 
when London, with countless other attractions, is within the 
same distance. Whereas, had the case been put on any station | 
within, say, five miles of A., it would have done much more 
good; its argument would, in effect, have been, “ Why travel 
to B., or still more distant London, when there is a good photo- | 
grapher at A.?” 
Another form of advertising is that of taking space in the 
Street Display Boards 
now to be seen in many towns. These are large glass cases” 
in which there are about a score of tradesmen’s advertisements, 
highly coloured, and with a lavish use of gold leaf. At first 


sight these cases appear to serve much the same purpose as 
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those on the railway stations, until one considers that the latter 
are seen by passengers who are in many instances glad of anything 
to relieve the tedium of their waiting, when it is at once plain 
that there is a considerable difference in their values. These 
cases are indeed but hoardings on a smaller scale, and as such 
do not constitute good mediums. : 


P Directories. 

Many photographers, doubtless as a result of the eloquence 
of the canvassers employed, advertise in directories. There are 
directories and directories. In some towns and suburbs there 
are excellent little directories, Kelly’s Buff Books may be 
cited as an instance, in which there is a great amount of local 
information, and this, added to their low price of one shilling 
or thereabouts, is sufficient to assure them sufficient local 
circulation to give them a certain value to the photographers 
jn whose towns they are issued. On the other hand, there are 
the bulky directories, national in their scope and proportionately 
costly in price, which a moment’s reasoning should convince 
the photographer are not worth, to him, the three or four 
shillings which he is asked to pay for the insertion of his 
mame in bold type. This brings us to the important point 
that in a 


Giving Out Advertising. 
the photographer should not allow the persuasions of the can- 
vassers to carry much weight; he should invariably be guided 
solely by his own knowledge of local conditions, Tf there are 
three newspapers in one town, he will know from his own 
observation which has the largest circulation, and which, other 
things being equal, is therefore the most valuable. He will 
know, too, that the evening papers are frequently bought 
merely for the sporting news they contain, and that they are 
hot taken into the household to the extent that are the morn- 
mg and the weekly papers. In fact, he cannot exercise too 
much care in the choice of his mediums: fortunes have been 
made by advertising, and so also have they been lost, but it 
las always been because the money has been injudiciously laid 
ut—the fault of the advertiser, not that of advertising. 
Sending Circulars. 

Many photographers who do not advertise in any other way 
me believers in the distribution of circulars, but unless 
n exceptional instances, where there may be local conditions 
lot prevailing elsewhere, we do not consider circulars of much 
alue. If distributed from door to door, they take their chance 
ith the almost innumerable calendars and other matter 
ssued by the patent medicine people and the highly-coloured 
ireulars of the local draper announcing “gigantic clearance 
ales,” the numbers thus distributed being now so great that 
1any householders have come to regard them as an unmitigated 
uisance. Not much better is the halfpenny postal wrapper, 
nd by the time we reach ‘the ordinary penny stamped envelope 
he cost of sending any number begins to be prohibitive. 
bstead of sending so many hundreds of circulars addressed 
t random, it were better to write letters with a definite object 
1 view. If, for instance, the announcements of births in the 
eal newspapers be filed, about two or three months later a 
titer might be sent suggesting that Mrs. So-and-so may pos- 
bly be requiring some photographs, and incidentally 
entioning that “Our Mr. Hypo has devoted especial attention 
) the portraiture of children, one of the most difficult branches 
photography, but one which at the hands of the skilled 
erator gives its most charming effects.” The addresses of 
le Secretaries of all the local organisations should be kept, 
‘that directly a show or meeting of any sort is announced 
list of the exhibitors or people interested may be obtained 
id an appropriate letter sent. The manufacturers in the 
ighbourhood should be written to, pointing out that nowadays 
ll printed catalogues are almost necessities, and that half- 


tone blocks from direct photographs of the objects, afford 
superior illustrations to the woodcuts which they may possibly 
still be using. The same point may be used in a slightly 
modified form in approaching many shopkeepers. 
The Appearance of the Studio. 

The first “move” having been made in any of the ways 
already mentioned, and the object of bringing the sitter to 
the studio having been achieved, we turn to other considera- 


| tions. The most important, perhaps, is that absolute cleanli- 


ness and orderliness be observed in both reception-room and 
studio—yet how often are both lacking, and generally the 


| photographer who is least able to spend money on what he 


deems would be improvements, is the worst offender, and to 
remedy the most obvious defects would cost—nothing. It is 
the careful attention to the little things that leads to success. 
A lately deceased magnate in the world of West African mining 
finance told the writer how that when he first came to London it 
was as a photographer’s assistant in search of a job in any 
capacity. He went to one of the leading West End studios. 
“No,” said one of the partners, “we have no vacancy.” The 
youth stepped to a window, and, moving a curtain slightly, 
remarked that it seemed a pity to allow the strong sunlight 


| to pour in on the costly plush, on which it had been shining. 


The partner was so impressed by the careful observation which 
the remark denoted, that he there and then engaged the youth, 
whose successful after-career was marked by, and can largely 
be attributed to, the same attention to details. Every photo- 
grapher can with a little care see that there is no room for 
fault to be found in this respect, but thé question of taste in 
the appointments is a little more difficult. Not everyone can 
make his studios so attractive as to render them the rendezvous 
of fashion in his town as has the American photographer, Mr. 
J. C. Strauss, in St. Louis, but he should at least have his 
surroundings in what is generally recognised as being in good 
taste. Frequently, though, one sees a reception-room furnished 
with ugly furniture and the walls of many-coloured paper 
almost covered with all sorts and conditions of photographs, 
instead of a subdued self-coloured paper on which are displayed 
a few well-framed specimens of the very best photographs the 
proprietor has produced. The choice of 
The Receptionist. 
is another “move.” A photographic humorist has written, 
“Show me a photographer’s receptionist and I will show you 
his bank-book,” and the remark contains much truth. An 
agreeable manner and the possession of a little tact will fre- 
quently mean that a sitting will yield an order double or 
treble that which it was originally the intention to have given, 
and thus it is that we contend that the engagement of a good 
receptionist comes within the definition of advertising, with 
which we started, “Every move that has for its ultimate aim 
the sale of anything.” 
The Photographer’s Stationery. 


is a means of advertising which is often misused, generally 
through trying to advertise too much and thus defeating its 
own ends. Many photographers seem to aim at the same effect 
on their stationery as do the dealers and manufacturers, 
forgetting that the latter necessarily appeal to varied interests, 
whereas the plain statement that the letter is sent from a 
certain studio should be sufficient for the photographer. 
Instead of which, one sees a lengthy list of processes in which 
prints and enlargements are made, and information that the 
latter may be obtained finished in oils, water colours, or mono- 
chrome—the last word reminding one of “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia,” and probably conveying about as much meaning 
to most of the recipients. Sometimes there is a crude woodcut 
—very wooden at that, too—of a design which ill befits an 
“artist” in photography writing to his patron. Again, the use 
of one printed form for both letters and bills misleads some. 
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To use a sheet of note paper for a bill looks professional— 
doctors and solicitors both do it—but to use what is, by its 
cash columns, obviously a bill heading as a letter is bad form. 
Unless executed in very good style a design of any kind is 
much better avoided; the name of the photographer, with the 
single word “photographer” below it in the left-hand corner, 
and in the right hand, the address, if well printed, or better still, 
embossed, in a quiet colour on, the best paper one can afford, 
will be quite suflicient. 
In Conclusion. 

Lastly, the work turned out is the last “move.” It is the 
final advertisement and the most lasting. If it be not good, all 


| the other advertising will have been in vain. 


Badly washed 
prints will tell their own story within a few weeks, and 0 
will cheap mounts when the chemical impurities therein shall 
have had time to work through the mountant. Such sophistries 
as sending out bromides as “platinos” may pass muster for 
a time, but in business, apart from any ethical or religious con: 
siderations, honesty is the best policy. The photographer who 
judiciously advertises to attract attention to his work, will 
find that if the latter be good he will keep on getting more 
to do. Only—he must keep to the one standard. The work 


must be good. a 
W. J. Casey, 


A PICTURE SCRAP-BOOR. 


By an Occasional Correspondent. 


A FEW years ago I picked up a copy of an American photo- 
graphic magazine, and as the frontispiece I saw a copy of a 
vhotograph by Hollinger. It was a fine picture of a white- 
haired, handsome man, just the kind of sitter who makes a 
good subject, and one who had been fortunate in choosing a 
photographer who appreciated the possibilities in his subject, 
and made the most of them. But it was not merely as a 
successful piece of work that it interested me. I was sure I 


my brains to remember where. The idea bothered me for days, 
when suddenly I had an inspiration. JI rushed into Cook’s, 
aid eight and fourpence on the counter, and asked for a two- 
dollar United States bill. On the back were two engraved por- 
vaits, one of them being Morse, the man famous in the early 
days of electrical research. 
wealth of snowy hair. 
I was searching for. 
paper money. 


Hollinger had got his idea from American 


An Observation. 


This Hollinger is an unusually successful American por- 
traitist ; a man who went from a small country town to New 
York and at once took a place in the metropolis somewhat 
similar to that now held by H. Walter Barnett in London, He 
became famous among American photographers as the man who 
obtained record prices, and as the man who did not pose his 
subjects. That advice of his, “Don’t pose,” was a rock of 
stumbling to his fellow workers, and many of them doubtless 
have not grasped it to this day. They thought he meant, “ Let 
the sitter pose anyhow, and just fire away”; but when they 
tried that, they found the result to be disaster rather than 
record prices. Hollinger simply did not pose to any precon- 


He was a fine old man, with a | 
At once I saw that I had found what | 


had seen the original, or his portrait, before, and I cudgelled | 


ceived or stereotyped rules of the trade, and he strove after | 


naturalness in his sitters as the first essential. 
which he made no secret, was close study and observation. 
finding inspiration from an old engraved portrait is typical 
of him. Week after week when he reached New York he 
would go to the leading art museum and study the pictures. 
Never an illustrated paper came his way but he absorbed some 
hint from its pages—if the hint were there. The modestest 
of showcases attracted his attention, and he was never tired 
of seeing even the most mediocre of work. He absorbed the 
good, rejected the bad, and got such a grasp of his subject 
that he chose the best pose as by instinct, and without conscious 
effort. 


Heeping Ideas. 

Every self-respecting man reads one or more papers, and sees 
a number of illustrated magazines. The trouble with ephemeral 
literature is its great profusion. To turn over four or five 
illustrated papers in the course of half-an-hour is simply to 


His secret, of | 
His | 


pleasantly pass that time away. The pictures are lazily glanced 
at, and forgotten. If a man has the questionable habit of 
“keeping papers for binding,” they are kept until the auspicious 
day in the lumber room. Moving day usually comes first, and 
the bundles of papers strike despair in the owner. “ Carry all 
this dead weight away? No fear!” he cries; and he is secretly 
relieved at leaving them to worry the next tenant. 

The proper place for ninety-five per cent. of current litera- 
ture is the waste-paper basket. Papers are issued week by 
week for the needs of that week ; not for posterity. But most 
magazines, if they are worth anything at all, contain some 
sketch or photograph which furnishes a hint or an idea. If 
so, cut it out and save it, while the rest of the paper goes to 
fire-lighting. Such a selected note may be of use at some future 
date. If left in the magazine, and the magazine in the lumber 
room, it will never be seen again. 

How to File Cuttings. 

The mere act of examining a picture which strikes the eye 
as one worth saving is in itself a help, for the picture receives 
a close inspection instead of a mere cursory glance. But the 
pictures are kept for future help and use. How may they best 
be filed so as to be at hand when required? There is no way, 
to beat the old scrap-book idea. Keep a few envelopes for the 
different classes of pictures—men, women, children, groups, ete. 
At occasional interyals go through the envelopes, discard those 
pictures which on second inspection appear too commonplace, 
and mount the others in a book. Dozens of photographers 
have worried over the problem of how best to do justice to 
a bridal dress with its emphatic train. I know a photographer 
who has half a hundred such pictures; not only photographs, 
but also sketches and engravings. An hour spent with suck 
a collection would be a privilege to many workers. . 

The Value of Engravings. 

A common mistake made by the photographer in search of 
ideas is to confine his search to the photographic field. Photo- 
graphs show a wider range of pose and arrangement to-day than 
ever they did, but there is still room for improvement, and 
much may be learnt in this direction by studying the work 
of pen or brush artists. Photography depends so much on its 
technical end that some photographers make this the leading 
part of their knowledge. The training of the artist brings him 
into closer touch with such questions as arrangement of a 
or composition of a picture, and this phase of his work 18 
emphasised when he comes to block out a composition whieh 
may take hours, or weeks, of unremitting care in its realist 
tion. Nowhere is this more plainly seen than in the difficult 
problem of groups. With a group of fifty people the photo 
grapher is happy. One row sitting on the ground, one on 
chairs, one standing, and perhaps a fourth row standing 
a form. But when it is a question of three or four people, the 
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photographer often has an anxious time, and not infrequently 
feels very dissatisfied with his results. A picture in which a 
very few persons are pleasingly grouped is well worth study 
by a photographer. 

Old Masters. 

From time to time we hear about old masters, and perhaps 
some people are a little tired of them. And too much reliance 
may be placed on them. The photographer may get a hint 
of attitude or a suggestion of arrangement as well from a sketch 
in a penny paper as from a guinea photogravure. But it is 
well always to study the best, without necessarily closely imita- 
ting it. When a picture has been hung on a wall for three 
hundred years, a photograph of it is scarcely the thing to be 
studied as a masterpiece of photography. A fashion of a dead 
black background has nothing to’ do with a guarantee of art. 
Old masters may be studied, however, from the vital view- 
point of likeness—a likeness that goes beneath mere skin- 


texture and gives us the character of the man. It is impossible 
to look at many of the world’s great paintings without reading 
the characters of the men portrayed—and, indirectly, of the 
artists. 
Expression and Anatomy. 

Among the thousand and one pictures in magazines we get 
hints of poses and drapery. “Pretty pictures” are popular, 
and the photographer who makes his feminine sitters look 
graceful and dainty will share the popularity. In looking at 
the old masters—most of which are representations of men— L 
we find that the expression is more than the anatomy; that 
the man is revealed, not the mask. ‘With our modern ideas 
of retouching we tend to destroy both mask and man. The ii 
keeping and study of a picture scrap-book is a very useful Hi} 
item in a photographic education; but the greatest factor of 
all—the study of the human face itself—must never be 
neglected. It should be an ineradicable habit. 


THE WEER IN HISTORY. Hi 


The Gum Bichromate Patent. 

In “The Week in History ” for March 24 I referred to Pouncy 
and his invention of the gum process, for which process he took 
out a Provisional Specification on April 10, 1858. From the brief 
preamble to the technical description of his method it would seem 
as though Pouncy imagined the invention of a photographic image 
in pigment via bichromate and a colloid body like gum to 
be original with him. “Heretofore,” he writes, “in producing 
photographic pictures on paper and other surfaces, the surface 
has usually been prepared with substances whic h, when acted 
upon by light in the process of producing the picture, are 
chemically acted on so as to produce, either immediately or 
when other substances are afterwards applied to the surface, 
the colouring matter or substance in which the picture is 
formed.” But the credit of photographic printing in perma- 
nent pigments belongs to Poitevin if any one man is to be 
named for that distinction. Poitevin’s work, which forms the 
basis, not only of pigment printing, but of the important collo- 
type process, commenced in the late forties. In 1855 an 
English patent was granted to him which embodies the prin- 
ciple of collotype, and in the same year he produced crude 
pigment prints by the use of gum and albumen and a bi- 
chromate. Pouncy thus developed and perfected the idea of 
the French inventor. 


Gum-Bichromate as a Trade Demonstration at the 


R.P.S. Forty-Seven Years Ago. 

In 1858 Mr. Pouncy stirred the (then) Photographic Society 
of London to its depths with his gum-bichromate process. Ata 
December meeting in that year he was introduced as about to 
read a paper, but that he did not do. The evening witnessed 
a spirited attack upon him by Mr. Malone, who complained 
of the Society being used for purposes of trade, and further 
poured forth the vials of his wrath on “carbon ”—as Pouncy 
¢alled his process—in comparison with silver. The point of his 
brilliant argument—which I recall now as delivered with great 
animation—was distinctly blunted by the fact that between two 
prints shown by Mr. Pouncy, one silver, and the other authenti- 
eated as “carbon,” Mr. Malone was not able to distinguish. At 


the subsequent meeting Mr. Pouncy made known the details 
which he had previously withheld, and there was once more td | 
peace upon the waters. Nt 
Whatever publicity the Pouncy process obtained at that time i 
—it was very considerable—it availed it little. For transfer 
carbon, then in embryo, was soon afterwards developed by | 
Swan, and no more was heard of gum bichromate until the | 
| 
( 


Frenchmen rediscovered it in 1894. 


The Aniline Process. | 


Probably nine out of ten photographers have never heard of, 
and certainly never worked, the remarkably simple process 
which is exactly forty years old on Tuesday in next week. The i} 
aniline process was made known by its author, Mr. W. Willis, ai | 
in a paper to the Photographic Society on April 11, 1865. | 
It is a simple and effective application of the sensitiveness of i 
bichromate to light and the well-known oxidation of aniline by \ 
bichromate into the dark dyes which formed the starting-point 1H 
of the aniline-colour industry. As Mr. Willis describes it, the 14) 
sensitising liquid consists of a solution of the bichro- 
mate of potash or ammonia, containing a small quantity of it 
sulphuric or phosphoric acid. This liquid is applied to paper : 
either by sponging or by floating. When dry the paper is ex- 
posed to light under a positive photograph or a drawing after | 1M) 
which it is placed in an atmosphere charged with the vapour ; 
of aniline. Winally the print is washed in either plain water, 
or first in weakly acidulated water, and subsequently in plain 
water. he reader will see that in this process the image is 
formed, not from the substance which is formed, but from that a | 
which is left unchanged ; it is the residual bichromate which | if 
produces the aniline colour when the print is exposed to its 
gaseous developer. Hence the process is chiefly useful for the 
copying of line plans and tracings which it is very desirable | 

i 


to reproduce in dark lines on a white ground. It was very largely ee \ 

employed for this purpose in Germany in engineering works for 

the multiplication of shop-drawings, for it is extremely cheap, 

extremely rapid, and the copies, although they are in dyes, i 

are perfectly permanent. Hisroricvs. ul ‘| 
- : ils 


Mrquin.—The developer which has obtained a universal reputation 
under the name “M.Q.” (metol-quinol) is probably well known, 
from actual acquaintance with its properties, to every reader of 
these pages. This product was brought upon the market in 1894 
by Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, primarily as the developer for 
Velox paper, and has been sold for some years past under its 
name, “M.Q.” As this title cannot be registered, and as, therefore, 
the distinguishing mark of an excellent product can be used by other 


makers, Messrs. Griffin have now taken the step of protecting them- i { 
selves by registering the word “ Mequin,” to identify their manufac- l 
ture. “M.Q.,” as made by Messrs. Griffin, should be as acceptable i ial! 
to photographers by any other name, but the new synonym im t 


presses us as extremely felicitous, and we trust that the qualities of i i} 
excellence and uniformity which it has been our experience to observe nh a 
in the developer hitherto will be appreciated no less now that “ M.Q.” M 


changes its name to “ Mequin.” 
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DR. 


MIETHE’S COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY IN LONDON. 


One outstanding attraction at the Photographic Trade Exhibition, 
which opens to-day at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, London, W., 
is the projection of three-colour transparencies by the apparatus 
devised by Dr, Miethe and constructed for him by the well-known 
firm of C. P. 
chromatic portraits taken by Dr. Miethe himself were regularly 


Goerz. Some time ago exhibitions of the many tri- 
held in the Urania Theatre, Berlin, and now, after having twice 
crossed the Atlantic and having been a notable object of interest in 
the photographic section of ihe St. Louis Exhibition, Dr. Miethe’s 
colour photography will be offered to the public view for the first 
time in England while the Portman Rooms are devoted to the photo- 
graphic trade—viz., from April 7 to 14. The apparatus has a per- 


sonal interest for us, as we chanced to be present when the first | 


mon to all three systems, however, is the cooling tank, which is 
designed more to protect the transparencies than the condensers from 
the heat. The lamps are hand-fed, and the current can be varied 
between 15 and 35 amperes, according to the size of the disc. The 
condensers are of the triple form, with a meniscus with its concave 
side-to the light, and then two plano-convex lenses, with their convex 
sides towards one another, and between these two lenses is placed 
the water tank, which is filled with distilled water containing a little 
carbolic acid, and has an internal separation of about 6 cm. 

ers are arranged on three parallel optical 


The lenses and colour fil 
benches, a design which permits of very exact movement along the 
optical axes. Special fittings are arranged for coarse and fine focus- 
sing, for raismg and lowering, and a to-and-fro movemenv. 


Dr. Miethe’s Apparatus for Three-colour Projection. 


working model was brought to Dr. Miethe’s laboratory, and we heard 
his playful comment—‘“ Hin schénes Thier! ”—as he handled the 
roughly-constructed instrument. The projection lantern, as Messrs. 
Goerz have made it, is an instrument of precision. The following 
outline of its construction will explain how it differs from other pro- 
jectors of trichromatic transparencies, and we give it with the recom- 
mendation to our readers to overlook neither the apparatus nor the 
marvellously beautiful colour photography which it displays when 
paying their visit to the Portman Rooms. 

The apparatus, as devised by Dr. Miethe, was constructed by 
C. P. Goerz, of Berlin-Friedenau, and enables the images to be 
adjusted and superimposed before being thrown on the screen. It 
practically consists of three projection lanterns placed side by side, 
each having its own arc lamp, condenser, and projection lens. Com- 


Photograph by C. P. Goerz. 
; 

The filters are stained gelatine films cemented between plate glass, 
and fit somewhat like a cap on the lens hoods. Dr. Miethe claims 
that by this arrangement and suitable choice of the dyes the filters 
have a very long life, as in this position they are least exposed to the 
intense light: and it has been proved that they will stand for at 
least one hundred working hours. 

The lamps, as already stated, are hand fed with inclined carbons, 
and so arranged that the crater may be moved vertically and hori- 
zontally. The resistances are capable of regulation, so that the 
current may be kept within the specified limits by turning a lever, and 
the constancy of the current is tested by three ammeters, from the 
readings of which the length of the arc is from time to time adjusted. 

As regards the consumption of current, 13 to 15 amperes for eal 
lamp are enough to illuminate brilliantly a screen from 7} to 8 sq. ft. 
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with vivid colour rendering. For larger discs the current must be 
eres a surface of about 15 sq. ft. is suffi- 
cient without any appreciable loss of light. 

As the effect of the projection in colours depends to a very great 
extent on the regularity of the burning of the lamp, 


to use nothing bu 


increased, and with 30 am 


it is advisable 
the best carbons, and Dr. Miethe states that he 
has found the cored searchlight carbons marked “S. A.,” made by 
Siemens and Halske, the best, and he uses cored carbons both 
for the negative and positive poles, and thus gets a quieter burning 
arc. The arc itself should be kept rather short than long, and the 
cable carrying the current should be so arranged that the arc is 
disturbed as little by the electro-magnetic action of the 
current, and for the same reason the lamps are separated by sheet- 


as possible 


iron. 


Peculiar to this large projection apparatus of Micthe’s is the trans- 
parency carrier. This is constructed of sheet aluminium, and when 
the positives have been once 
The sheet of aluminium is cut with three square 


apertures, slightly less than the positives, and by the aid of spring 


adjusted they always remain in the 
required position. 


clips, the positives, when they have been cut apart, can be fastened 
in this frame. 

Accurate superposition of the three images may be obtained in one 
of two ways. The centre picture may be fixed in the apparatus 
and the two side ones shifted till they absolutely coincide, and then 
they may be clamped, or a special adjusting apparatus may be fitted, 
which can be used by day or by lamp light and without using the 
projection lantern. This apparatus consists of two microscopes, a 
slit, and a cross wire, which is accurately adjusted on a particular 


spot or subject in the positive, and then the same operation gone | 


through with the other positives, though in this case the micro- 
Scopes are kept fixed, and the positives moved. | When the cross 
wire coincides with the same point as in the first positive, the positives 
are fixed in position in the frame, which is then ready to drop into 
the lantern, and the images will at once coincide on the screen, if 
the lanterns have been previously adjusted. Dr. Miethe states that 
from forty to fifty sets of positives can be thus adjusted in a morning. 

To adjust the lanterns, an enlarged cross-line screen negative is 
used, two lanterns are lit up, and the images made to coincide, 
and then the third adjusted in the same way. Although extremely 
small differences may be seen they are of no moment. 

Dr. Miethe originally used cells with liquid filters, but now he 
uses stained gelatine, and it is interesting to note that he states 
that precisely the same filters may be used for projection as were used 
for taking the negatives, though it is an advantage to use lighter 
Ones, particularly in the case of the blue. Mr. F. BE, Ives always 
contended and used, for projection, filters which practically allowed 
but a very narrow spectrum band to pass whereas according to this 
statement of Miethe’s and a spectroscopic examination of a set of 
his taking-filters, each passes a broad, but not over-lapping spectrum 
band. 


—____ oo __ 


THE proposed amalgamation of the Society of Arts and the London 
stitution is discussed at considerable length in the current issue of 
he Society of Arts “Journal” in the form of the report drawn up 
y the managers of the two institutions. It is shown that both 
odies are in a prosperous state, and that the fusion of their interests 
nd the establishment of a compound body in a building in the West 
ind should add to the facilities which are now separately enjoyed 
y the two bodies for the prosecution of their labours. It is hoped 
hat the new institution will permit of the promotion of scientific 
esearch, once a main object of the London Institution, but one 
hich it has lately been compelled to abandon. 


Photo-D)echanical Dotes. 


Enlarged Half-tone Work. 


We observe on the hoardings at present two very large full- 
length portraits in costume of Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Julia 
Neilson, as characters in “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” and on ex- 
amination these prove to be half-tones, as does also the smaller 
poster for the same play, a flower containing Miss Neilson’s 
portrait. These posters are by Messrs. Allen, the well-known 
theatrical poster publishers. At Christmas, conspicuous every- 
where was a huge Christmas pudding with some children around 
it, also half-tone, worked with colours. Messrs. Meisenbach, 
Ltd., have lately circularised the lithographic printers, offering 
to supply at low prices halftone lithographic transfers up to 
60 in. by 40 in. from flat photographs of any size supplied, or 
to specially make photographs from living models, and from 
these the transfers. A 


I this shows the steady trend of photo- 


mechanical reproduction towards conquering every branch of 


reproduction work. 
Enclosed Arcs and Bluish Originals, 


In making negatives of bluish wash drawings with the enclosed 
arc-lamps which are now coming into use, it is often found 
that the reproduction is very flat as compared with the original. 
This is probably due to the fact that the light blues reflect 
nearly as much ultra-violet as the whites, and the result is a 
loss of tone. The exposures with this kind of original are 
usually so short that it is no great sacrifice to cut out some 
of the ultra-violet-—indeed, it is essential, if the etcher is not 


to be given much work on the metal in correcting the defective: 


tone rendering. 

A filter should be used of quinine sulphate, 1 part; water, 
100 parts, solution being effected by the addition of a drop or 
two of sulphuric acid, or a filter of bichromate of potassium, 
1 part, in water, 10,000 parts, will also cut out the ultra-violet. 
These solutions are used in a cell of 10 millimetres thickness. 
If the bichromate filter is made stronger, it begins to cut out 
the violet and the blue, and exposures become so long as to 
make the use of wet collodion impracticable. Either of the 
above weak filters may, however, be used with ordinary wet 
plates without very seriously prolonging exposure. 

A Process Copy-holder. 
AN accessory of some considerable value to the process worker is a 
copy-holder which we recently saw in use at the L.C.C. School of 
Photo-Engraving, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. It consists very” 


simply of a frame like an ordinary deep printing-frame, provided 
with two hangers for attachment to the easel, and is made without 
projections at the back, so that if the easel is correctly at right angles 
to the axis of the lens, the glazed front of the holder and also the 
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copy which is pressed against it will likewise be properly placed. The 
back of the holder is inserted if the copy is an unmounted drawing 
or print, but is dispensed with if a book or thicker object is to be 
pressed flat against the plate-glass front of the holder. As permitting 
almost any form of original to be held flat, the accessory is certainly 
an aid to the photo-engraver, and we understand that it is made in 
20 x 16 size for 15s. 6d. by the Camera Construction Co., of Hackney, 
NE 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 
Application for Patent. 
Hatr-Tone Screpys.—No. 6,296. “Method of producing half-tone 
photographic screens.” Theodor Dittmann, 40, Chancery Lane, 
London. 


Exhibitions. 


eae 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Turs exhibition was opened on Wednesday. April 5, by Sir Henry 
Cotton, K.C.S.I. The entries are well up to the average, the open 
section containing many of the season’s best pictures, the landscape 
and portraiture classes being particularly strong. The members’ 
classes were never so well filled, nor has the work attained so high 
a standard as upon this occasion—some of the work might with 
advantage have been entered for the open classes. The club has 
adopted a most commendable arrangement im having the awards pre- 
sented at the opening ceremony, the judging, we understand, being 
done early enough to allow of this. 

The evening programmes include lectures by Sir Henry Cotton upon 
the great earthquake in the West Indies, and upon Holland by the 
President of the Club, Mr. Arthur Marshall. 

The Club is to be congratulated upon a most successful exhibition, 
and upon the vitality and enthusiasm which exist amongst its 
members, 

The judges, Messrs. J. T. Ashby and C. Barrow Keene, made the 
tcllowing awards :— 

Open CLASSES. 
Class A—Iandscape, Seascape, and River Scenery: Bronze 
plaques, Chas. E. Walmsley, Arthur Marshall; hon. mentions, 
Arthur Black, Hugh G. Paterson. 
Class B—Portraiture, Figure Studies, Animals, and Still Lite : 
First bronze plaque, A. E. Coleman; second bronze plaque, Hugh G. 
Paterson; third bronze plaque, John Spark: first hon. mention, 
D. W. Kyle; second hon. mention, Chas. E. Walmsley. 
Class C—Architecture and any subject other than Classes A and 
B: First bronze plaque, W. A. Clark; second bronze plaque, Arthur 
Marshall; hon. mentions, Thos. Wright, Noel Blagg, Wm. Mosley. 
Class D—Lantern Slides (set of four, anv subject): First bronze 
plaque, Rev. Henry W. Dick; second bronze plaque, Hugh G. 


Paterson. 
MemBers’ CiASsES. 


Class E—Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery: First bronze 
plaque, R. R. Enfield; second bronze plaque, Thos. Wright; hon. 
mentions, 8. D. Middleton, E. H. Atkin. 

Class F—Portraiture, Figure Studies, Animals, and Still Life: 
First bronze plaque (withheld); second bronze plaque, Thos. Wright; 
hon. mentions, F. H. Radford, Noel Blagg. 

Class G—Architecture, and any other subject than above: First 
bronze plaque (withheld); second bronze plaque, E. H. Atkin; hon. 
mentions, Thos. Wright, S. D. Middleton. 

Class H—Lantern Slides (sets of four, any subject): Bronze 
plaque, Arthur Black; hon. mention, Thos. Wright. 

Class J—Novices’ Class (for members who have never received 


P 


an award of any kind for photography): Bronze medals, W. A. App 
ton, W. H. Kirkland; hon. mentions, D. Gillespie, John Gale, Wm. 8, 
Ellis. 

President’s Special Award—The special award of £2 2s. offered 
by the: President of the Club for the best print in gum-bichromate, 
entered in the Members’ Classes, has been awarded to Mr. Alec 


Hartley. 


| 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. | 
Tur annual exhibition of this Society was opened at the Leins er | 
Lecture Hall, Dublin, on Monday, and will continue open until the 
1 

| 

1 


15th inst. 
The following is the list of awards :— 
Mermpers’ CLASSES. 
Class 1—Landscape, etc.: Silver, R. Benson; bronze, Rev. R. BH. 
Vernon Hanson; hon. mention, Mrs. F. Perry, T. H. Mason. 
Class 2—Portraits: Silver, Mrs. Mahoney; bronze, A. Ponton; 
hon. menticn, Mrs. F. Perry, T. A. Hackett. 
Class 3—Architecture: Silver, J. B. Anderson; bronze, H. Pollock. 
Class 4: Bronze, Mrs. F. Perry, Mrs. Mahoney; hon. mention, 
J. B. Anderson. 

Class 5: Silver, H. Pollock; bronze, H. Goodwillie; hon. mention, 
Basil Thompson. 
Class 7: Bronze, A. Ponton; hon, mention, 8. J. Harrison. 
Class 8: Bronze, W. C. Wilson; Werner special award: Mrs, 
Mahoney. 


Oren CLASSES. 
Class 9: Gold, Arthur Marshall; silver, A. E. Coleman; bronze, 
J. M. Whitehead. 
Class 10: Silver, J. B. Doran; bronze, J. M. Keogh. 
Class 11: Silver, Rev. H. Dick; bronze, F. G. Tryhorn. 

A feature of the exhibition is the loan collection of pictures by the 
members of the Salon Club of America. 


CHISWICK. 
Cutswick Camera Crvp’s ninth annual exhibition, which was held in 
the Chiswick Town Hall, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday last | 
week, and Monday of this week, has gradually increased in magnitude 
year by year, and this year there has been added an apparatus section — 
to it. In the pictorial section the judges were Rev. F. C. Lambert, 
M.A., and Mr. §. J. Beckett. In Class A (open) the silver medal was 
awarded to H. Gordon Stollard, for “A Sussex Lane”; the second 
medal (bronze) went to H. O. Bannister, for “Finishing Touches”; 
and the third (bronze) to J. B. Portway, for “Going to the Fold.” In 
Class B (affiliated societies), for sets of four frames by four members 
of club, the medals went to the Hastings and St. Leonards Photo- 
graphic Society for frames “A Country Girl,” by Harry Cross} 
“Finishing Touches,” by H. O. Bannister; “A Study of Old Age,” 
by John Smith”; and “November,” by Fred. Judge. In Class o 
(members) (Landscape, River Scenery, and Marine), “The curfew | 
tolls the knell of parting day,” by W. E. Walker, gained the silver 
medal; the bronze medals went to W. E. Walker, for “The Harhour 
Sunset,” E. R. H. Wingfield, for “A Corner of Hampstead,” and 
H. Hucklebridge, for “St. Paul’s.” In Classes D, E, and F, the entries 
were very sparse, and there were no awards in them. In Class G 
(open), (Lantern Slides), H. Wormleighton’s set of slides (various) 
gained the bronze medal. In Class H (members) (Lantern Slides), 
J. Woodger’s set (various) gained the bronze medal. The apparatus 
section, which is entirely under the control of the Exhibition Com 
mittee, had selections of the latest apparatus of the following mant 
facturers: Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., Kodak, Ltd., R. and J. Beck, 
Ltd., W. Butcher and Sons, W. Watson and Sons, and the Wizard 
Camera Co.; also specimens and samples of “Tabloid” specialties, 
Wellington and Ward’s papers, and the Rotary Co.’s specialties. 
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FOURTH PHOTOGRAPHIC TRADE 
EXHIBITION. 

Tue photographic exhibition which opens at the Portman Rooms 

(Baker Street, W.) to-day promises to be one of the most interesting 

photographic events of the season. 


AND PICTORIAL 


It is the fourth of a series of 
exhibitions held primarily in the interests of the trade, but in the 
present case the addition of pictorial exhibits by professional and 
amateur camera users has given the event a much wider scope and 

. significance. It is the hope of the management that the general 

public will be attracted to the show in greater numbers than on 

previous occasions, and this will add a more direct interest and value 
to the affair from the trader’s point of view. That the exhibition is 

a thoroughly representative one will be gathered from the accom- 

panying list of exhibitors as supplied to us by the management at the 

time of going to press:—Hlliott and Sons, Ltd.; Johnson and 

Sons; J. Ashford; C. P. Goerz; J. E. Lockyer; Adhesive Dry 

Mounting Co., Ltd.; Benetfink and Co.; A. and M. Zimmermann ; 

Rajar Ltd.; Houghtons, Ltd.; R. W. Thomas and Co., Ltd.; D. 

Allan; Romanet and Guilbert; Dawbarn and Ward; C. Tyler and 

England Bros., Ltd.; Carl Zeiss; Butcher and 


Sons; Busch Camera 


eauvg —f JINVYINT 


1. The Secretary's Office. 27 and 28 


Henry F, Purser & the Busch Camera Co. 


means of an elaborate specially designed and constructed piece of 
apparatus of C. P. Goerz, which we describe on another page. The 
atest in animated photography is also to be a feature of the enter- 
tainments. 

The pictorial section is comprised of competitive exhibits by many 
of the best known workers in the United Kingdom, together with a 
oan collection contributed by eminent professional and amateur pic- 
[his section is under the management of Mr. Walter 


e 


orialists. 
Selfe, the well-known honorary secretary of the Hackney Photo- 


graphic Society. Six silver and six bronze plaques, and a gold medal 


or the best picture in the exhibition are to be awarded, the judge 
being Henry W. Bennett, Esq., F.R.P.S. 
In every other respect the exhibition is being organised upon most 


popular and attractive lines. A good smoking and refreshment saloon 
is provided, and there is a capital orchestra. The exhibition remains 
open until Saturday, April 15, from 12 noon to 10 p.m. daily. It is 


well worth a visit, and being within three minutes’ walk of Baker Strect 


station, on the Metropolitan Railway, is very convenient and ac- 


cessible. 
extras. 


The admission fee, 1s., covers everything, there being no 


PICTORIAL 


—— 


(Competitive and Professional) 


PWODY OWMONS @ IN TWHE BESS 


INTANIVLEFLNT 


EXIT roDORSET ST. 


co 


47. A. C, Jackson (branch of Houghtons Ltd.). 


2and3. Jas. Walker & Co. 29. The Wizard Camera Co. 48. W. Butcher & Sons. 
7. Moll & Jonas. 30. Carl Zeiss. 49 and 50. A. & M. Zimmermann. 
8. Thos. Illingworth & Co., Ltd. 81. Paget Dry-Plate Co, Ltd. 51. E, Schering. 
9and10, Elliott & Sons, Ltd. 32. Adhesive Dry Mounting Uo., Ltd. 52 and 53. 0. Sichel & Co, 
11. David Allan. 33 and 34, J. BE. Lockyer. 54. Rajar Ltd. 
12 and 13. J. Ashford, 35, 36, and 37. Chas. Zimmermann & Co. 55 and 56. The Metotype Co., Ltt. 
14. Benetfink & Co. 88. Service Photographic Society. 58 and 59. L. Gaumont & Co. 
16. Quincey Photo-Development Syndicate. 39. Johnson & Sons, Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd, R. W. Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
17. Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd. 49. Romanet & Guilbert. Burroughs Wellcome & Co, 
18. Jas. Lancaster & Sons, Ltd. 41. C. P. Goerz. S. Albu & Sons, 
19 and 20. W. Butcher & Sons. 42. Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd. 69. A. W. Penrose & Co. 
21, 22, 24, and 25. Houghtons Ltd. 43, 44, and 45. Chas. Tyler & England Bros., Ltd. 70 and 71. ‘‘ Focus.” 
26, Alston & Co, 46. John Wrench & Sons. 72. Daniel Judson & Son. 


Co. ; Wizard Camera Co.; Burroughs Wellcome and Co.; O. Sichel 
and Co.; A. C. Jackson; Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd.; C. Zimmer- 
mann and Co.; Moll and Jonas; D. Judson and Co.; A. Alston; 
J. Wrench and Son; Rogers and Webster; Rotary Photo Co. ; 
Penrose and Co.; Lancaster and Son; Leto Photo Materials Co. ; 
Illingworth and Co.; Metotype Co.; Chas. Harrison; Bayer Co., 
Ltd. ; Gaumont and Co.; S. Albu and Sons; H. Edmund and Co. ; 
Service Photo Society; Rosenberg and Co. 

We understand that every effort is being made by the participants 
to bring together a thoroughly up-to-date array of novelties and 
The rooms themselves are admirably adapted for the 
The entertainment 


accessories. 
effective display of goods of this description. 
department is characterised by great variety, all the latest novelties 
in lantern and cinematograph work having been arranged. Dr. 
Miethe’s colour slides from the St. Louis Exhibition should prove 
These are being shown upon the screen by 


specially interesting. 


SHOTTS EXHIBITION. 

Tux Shotts Camera Club is of comparatively recent formation, but 
that the members have a large fund of enthusiasm is evident by the 
exhibition held at the end of last week. In the open class J. C. 
Robertson, Brechin, carried off premier honours—the silver plaque— 
with his picture “The Picture Book”; bronze plaques were awarded 
to Wm. Clayden, Plymouth, “Tugging Home,’ and Fred Judge, 
Hastings, “ November,” w gained by E. Seymour, 
Watford, “Flower Study.” Vaness C. Baird, Broughty Ferry, “Loch 
Vennacher,” and R. Forbes, Edinburgh, “ Waiting.” 

In the federation class the silver plaque was gained by G. L. A. 
Blair, Paisley, with “While London Sleeps.” J. C. Robertson, 
Brechin, gains the bronze plaque with “A Study in Architecture.” 
Diplomas were awarded to Mrs. V. ©. Baird, Broughty Ferry, “ Gipsy 
Life,’’ and A. H. Allan, 


In the members’ class the bronze plaque awarded by the president 


ile diplomas were 


Edinburgh, “ Figure Study.” 
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(A. W. Hill) is gained by J. Twaddle, secretary, with “Corn,” he 
also gains a diploma, as also do Alex. Smith and S. Forsyth, 

Probably the feature of the exhibition from a photographic point 
of view is the 27 prints exhibited by A. W. Hill, president of the 
society. These prints, as might be expected from the well-known 
proclivities of the author, are all gum-bi prints, and certainly they 
show a wide range of treatment and dexterity in the use of his 
chosen medium. 

Mr. J. W. Hadie, Vice-President of the Scottish Federation, 
officiated as judge. 


THORNTON 


Tur annual exhibition of this society was held on Tuesday evening 
on last week, at East Surrey Hall, when 136 pictures were shown. 
The judging was done by Mr. J. T. Ashby, F.R.P.S., in whose 
opinion the best picture in the show was one contributed by Mr. 
W. H. Rogers. The awards were distributed in the evening by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, president of the Croydon Camera Club, and were as 
follows :—Class A., Landscapes. etc.: 1st “A June Morning,” 
by G. L’Epine Smith; 2nd “ Wotton Woods,” by Fred Stokes. Class 
B., Architecture, Portraiture, etc. : Ist “ An Interior,” by W. Wood: 
2nd “Innocence,” by H. J. Smith. Class C., Any Subject: 1st 
“Through the Grey Mist,” by J. H. Robertson. Class D., Lantern 
Slides: 1st Mrs. Edwards; 2nd W. Wood. Class E., Open: 1st 
“Towards the Close of Day,” by W. H. Rogers; 2nd “A Spring 
Morning,” by G. W. Jenkins. 


HEATH. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

April.—International Exhibition, Genoa. 
tane Marose 18, Genoa. 

April 3-15.—Photographic Society of Ireland. 
R. Benson, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

April 5-8.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, S. W. B. 
Vines, 102, Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 

April 7-15.—Photographic Trade Exhibition, Portman Rooms. Baker 
Street, London, W. Manager Pictorial Section, W. Selfe, 70, Paragon 
Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 32, Berlin, W. 

April 24-29.—Redcar and Coatham Literary Institute Photographic 
Society. Secretary, W. Hildrith, 42, Newcomen Street, Redcar, 
Yorks. 

April 27-29.—Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society. 
J. Archer, 24, Ashburnham Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

April 28-29.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
C. J. Trevarthen Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture Post- 
ecards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Séerétair-Général du 
Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris 

May 9-10.—Ballarat Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, G. Mont- 
gomery, 201, Sturt Street, Ballarat. 

May 10 to June 19.—Salon of the Photo Club de Paris. 
close March 1, and pictures must arrive by April 10. 
Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

June.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. 
8. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. Sar- 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
¥. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 


Sec. Gen., Piazza Fon- 


Hon. Secretary, 


Direc- 


Hon. Sec., 


Entries 
Secretary, Paul 


Secretary, F. G, Issot, 


Hon. Secretary, 


Hon. Secretary, 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITION. 
September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products. 
Wodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, H.C. 


Patent Dews. 


es 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated im 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between March 

20 and 25, 1905 :— 

Dark Sripus.—No. 5,822. 
slides for plates and flat films, and in camera backs and adapters: 
receiving them.” Max Staehler, 29, Margaret Street, Regent 
Street, London (Firm of Carl Zeiss, Germany). 

Ruroucuine Apparatus.—No. 5,840. 
for use in photographic printing and retouching.” 
38, Chancery Lane, London. 

Marxine Prares.—No. 5,852. 


“Tmprovements in envelopes and dark 


“New or improved apparatus, 
1 
Thomas Clegg, 


“Improvements in and relating to- 

means for marking photographic plates.” William Frederic 
Butcher, 522, High Holbern, Londen 

Finms.—No, 5,911. 


paratus connected therewith.” 


“Improvements in photographic films and ap- 
Samuel Henry Adams, care of 
Adams’ Hydraulics, Limited, Scotswood-on-Tyne. 
CixemarocRAPH.—No. 6,068. “An improved cinematographic pro- 
Robert Thorn Haines, 322, High Holborn, London. 
Casinets.—No. 6,150. “Improvements in or relating to cabinets for 


cess.” 


photographs and like articles.” 

Hatton Garden, London. 
Prosection APPARATUS.—“ Improvements in optical projection ap- 
Albert Thornton Thompson, 322, High Holborn, 


George Isaac Bakewell, 111, 


paratus.” 
London. 
IntumMiInaTIoN FoR Enuarcine Apparatrus.—No. 6,313. “An im- 
proved means of illumination adapted for use with photographic 
enlarging apparatus.” Henry Rex Cook, Fort Fareham, Fareham, 
Hants. 
Improvements.—No. 6,340. 
John Page Croft, 18, Southampton Buildings, Chancery’ 
Lane, London. 
Camerras.—No, 6,351. 


” 


cameras © 


“Improvements relating to phote- 
graphy.” 


“JTmprovements in or relating to photographie 
Alfred Woods, 8. Quality Court. Chancery Lane, 
London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Suvurrer.—No. 25,483, 1904. “Relates to improvements in photo- 
graphic shutters for cameras patented on April 28, 1903 (No. 
9,572). The object of the invention is to provide a photographic 
shutter for cameras which may be used for instantaneous or time 
exposures and which may be used to take an instantaneous picture 
when the curtain is moving in either direction, up or down. The 
object of the invention is, further, to provide means whereby 
the width of the slot in the curtain may be varied from the out- 
side of the shutter casing and the width indicated to a nicety 
by means of a dial plate. The invention consists in improved 
mechanism whereby the width of the slot is regulated and 
recorded by a dial; again, in the improved mechanism whereby 
it is impossible to change the width of the curtain slot until 
one of the spindles is locked to the casing; and again, in the 
improved mechanism for setting the curtain for time exposures, 
as shown in 17 figures and specified in 23 claims.” J. S. Wright, 
Duxbury, Plymouth, Mass.,, U.S.A. 
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Dew Apparatus, §¢. 


The Dark-Room Companion. Made and sold by The Tress Company, 
33, Oxford Street, London, W. 

A piece of apparatus which we have long held to be a most useful 
and time-saving device in the dark room at length reaches us from 
the Tress Company in very practical shape. It is simply a light-tight 
box or cupboard with a door in the front which moves up and down 
in grooves. Inside is a shelf, and the size of the interior is such as 
will accommodate 12 by 10 paper or plates. The service which this 
very simple fixture renders the photographer is the storage of his 
sensitive materials where he can get at them in a minute, and yet be 
sure that they are secure from light fog. One’s packet of bromide 
paper is divested of its wrappings, placed in the “Companion,” and 
piece by piece removed as they are wanted. To spare the worker 
both his hands for charging frames, etc., the sliding door is actuated 
by a pulley worked by the foot. The apparatus, which costs 
12s. 6d., is one of those absurdly simple things which should cer- 
tainly save much labour and worry; the surprising thing is that it 
has not been supplied before. 


The “ Tress” Flash Lamp. Made by The Tress Co., 33, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 

The chief claims for attention made by this new flashlight apparatus 
are its extreme simplicity and effectiveness. It consists primarily of 
a shallow tray measuring about 24 inches by 12 inches, on which 
the necessary amount of magnesium or flash compound is burned, 
preferably with the assistance of gun-cotton. In front of the tray a 
wire frame is fixed, on which tissue paper or thin butter muslin is 
stretched to diffuse the light, and at the rear, a large tin reflector is 
placed. In the lower part of this reflector is a small circular hole, 
through which a lighted taper is passed to ignite the flash powder, 
the reflector itself serving to protect the eyes of the operator from 
the flash. 

The lamp is supported on a staff, which slides into a socket under- 


neath the tray, and this staff can be supplemented by others, fishing 
rod fashion, so that the lamp can be placed at any convenient height. 
The entire apparatus, with the exception of this supporting staff, 
foids up neatly into the shallow tray, and the reflector folds over and 
forms a lid, which holds the whole together. It can then be carried 
easily under the arm, as it does not exceed one inch in thickness. The 
apparatus is made of thin sheet-iron and tin, and is well and strongly 
finished, and, as an effective and powerful flashlight apparatus for 
small or large areas, would be difficult to beat. It costs 17s 6d. 
complete. 


“Zigo” Self-toning Paper. Made by Thomas Illingworth and Co., 
Ltd., Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 

This self-toning paper appears to have become firmly established 
in popular favour, and the chief reason for this seems to be the ease 
with which tones from red to dark brown are obtained by the use of 
the hypo bath only. The makers inform us that the most recent 
batches have been even further improved, both in the matter of the 
emulsion and in the matter of the packing. Prints on “ Zigo,” which 
have been exposed for nine months to strong sunlight, have shown 
no deterioration whatever, except in the tone of the raw paper; and 
Messrs. Illingworth draw special attention to the fact that “Zigo” 
is made entirely by British labour, at their Willesden Works, which 
have a capacity for coating five miles of the paper per day. 

Special points in connection with the manipulation of “Zigo” that 


should be borne in mind by the printer are :—1. Print deeply. Zigo 
prints reduce somewhat in the hypo solution, though the image comes 
back again when dry. 2. Have hypo solution full strength, viz., 4 oz. 
to 20 oz. of water, that is4 tablespoonsful to 1 pint of water. 3. Do not 
use the hypo solution when ice cold, it is better with the chill taken 
off. ‘The temperature should not be less than 60 deerees F. 4. The 
tone or colour of the prints is determined by the strength of the hypo 
solution and by the length of time they are left in the solution. Ton- 
ing commences as soon as the print is put in the solution, and con- 
tinues until it is taken out. 5. Any tone can be obtained by varying 
the strength of the hypo solution. Weak solution gives red tones. 
Strong solution gives purple or brown tones. 6. A slight yellowness 
of the paper will not affect the finished print, it all comes out in the 


hypo. 7. For deep purple tones print deeper, and strengthen hypo 
solution. 


A weEw catalogue of the Goerz-Anschutz Folding Cameras is to 
hand from C. P. Goerz, 4and 5, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. It con. 
tains full information regarding these well-known cameras and the new 
pattern focal plane shutter. It is well illustrated, and will be sent 
free on application. 


A COMPREHENSIVE catalogue of photographic requisites is just 
issued by James Woolley and Sons, Victoria Bridge, Manchester, 
and will be sent post free to any applicant. 


————E———— ee 


Brraruiess Photography.—Aiter the Boatrace on Saturday last 
there followed another contest, which was as keenly contested and, 
to those concerned, was even more exciting than the event of the 
day itself. On Saturday evening four London music-halls were able to 
show animated pictures of the race, but few among the audiences 
realised the amount of work done at racing speed which such an 
accomplishment involved. Four machines were focussed on the race, 
each of them taking hundreds of photographs a minute, and all these 
hundreds of yards of film had to be developed and prepared for 
putting on the machines which were to show them at night in a 
few hours. Such feats have become almost the commonplaces of 
modern life; yet, renembering that they would have been absolutely 
impossible but a few years ago, they surely deserve to be ranked 
among its marvels. The public has almost ceased to wonder at see- 
ing the events of the day shown as they actually happened upon a 
screen in the evening, and is growing accustomed to seeing photo- 
graphs of the happenings of one day reproduced in the illustrated 
papers of the next morning. Yet both are astonishing feats, and the 
latter, with its added difficulty of making blocks from which the 
illustrations are printed, and the printing and distributing of hun- 
dreds of thousands of papers all over the kingdom, involves the 
ion 


employment of the most up-to-date improvements and the applic: 
of the utmest enterprise and energy from all concerned. 
stance, the photographs taken at Aintree last week during the run- 


For in- 


ring of the Grand National Steeplechase were reproduced in the 
“Daily Mirror” appearing next morning. They were taken at 
Liverpool after three o’clock on Friday afternoon. The films for the 
Biograph Company, which arranged to show them at the Palace 
Theatre that night, were taken at the same time. The films and 
plates were developed in a specially equipped saloon carriage during 
the run from Liverpool to London, where they arrived at nine 
o'clock in ths evening. After that came the race to the “Daily 
Mirror” office, the preparation of the blocks and plates for the 
printing machines, and the printing of the paper in time for the 
early morning distribution. Such feats are now expected; but it can 
be readily understood that the race to show photographs of such 
contests are as exciting as the contests themselves. 
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Dyeetings of Societies. 


——_>———_ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


April. Name of Society. | Subject. 
R. & J. Beck's, Ltd., Novelties. De- 
delecisrseee Wimbledon and Dis. Cam. Club monstrated. Mr. W. F. Slater, 
F.R.P.S. 


Orthochromatie 
Arthur Payne. 
ee Slides; and the Watkins No. 6 


Derby Photographic Society ... Photography. Mr. 


10 ....50004005] 


Ulster Amateur Photo, Assn, Pinhole Lens. Mr. Thos. N. 
Murray. 

Calculating Pinhole Exposures. Mr. 
Alfred Watkins. Some Points in 
Modern Chemical Theory, and 
their Bearing on Development. 
Messrs. C.' E. K. Mees, B.Sc., and 
S. BE. Sheppard, B.Sc. 

I1........4..] Glasgow Southern Ph. Assn... (ee enauaeen Ee ee ae 


11............] Royal PhotographicjSociety ... 


ij Tare { Little Things and Pictorial Work. 
T1........00. Rotherham Photo. Society ...... Mr. W, D. Welford, F.R.P.S. 
Affiliation Competition Slides. 
’ ti, Judging of third set of Slides 
12............| G@.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution’ and Prints in Members’ Competi- 


tion. 

The Platinotype Process. Demon- 
strated. Mr. A. W. Parr. 

Toning P.O.P. Messrs. Carter and 


izevecetersse( Sefton Park Photo. Society..... 


12........++.| Cricklewood Photo. Society .... 


Wilde. 
13..,.........| L.0.C. Sch. of Pho.-Engraving. TR) as an Art. Mr. Emery 
13 ...16.se0000] Ipswich Camera ClUD....1.. 000005 iinet Sree Minster. Mr. 
AS tree ..| Rugby Photographic Society ... : MW Gretcoat nocket Photography. ‘Dr. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Tur annual dinner of the association having ceased to exist 


as an official fixture, it was decided, a few weeks ago, by 


the committee to hold a festive gathering on their own 
account to cement the good fellowship which has alwavs 
been a great feature of their business gatherings. Accord- 


ingly, on the evening of Friday last, the d1st ult., a dinner was held 
at the Villa Villa Restaurant, Gerrard Street, W., at which thirty sat 
down, including several ordinary members of the association and a 
few guests. In the unavoidable absence o 
T. C. Turner, Mr. Alfred Ellis, past president, presided; the vice- 


chairs being occupied by Messrs. Martin Jacolette, vice-president, and 


he president, Mr. 


William Grove, hon. treasurer and secretary. Among those also 
present were Messrs. W. Downey, S. H. Fry, A. C. Banfield, 
H. S. Mendelssohn, P. E. Marshall (hon. solicitor), E. Scamell, 
Thomas Bedding (founder of the association), George E. Brown 
(British JouRNAL oF PHorocGRapruy), Alexander Mackie, D. Prodger, 
H. C. Spink (Brighton), R. Fellows Willson, H. E. Hull, Frank 
Turner, Alexander Corbett, Albert England, Stuart Debenham, etc. 


An extremely pleasant evening was spent, Messrs. Barkley Gammon, 
and Stuart Debenham adding to the enjoyment by their musical and 
vocal entertamment. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Meertine held April 4, A. Haddon in the chair. Mr. A. G. Field 


gave a practical demonstration on “The Negative in Portraiture.” 


The lecturer, who had brought all the paraphernalia of the studio 
with him, and was moreover assisted by a young lady model in 
fashionable evening dress and picture hat, was able to show in a con- 
vincing manner the various styles of lighting for effective portraiture. 
For the purpose of the demonstration a large “Ideal” magnesium 
light installation was used, and several negatives were taken with 


once in the Society’s dark-room, and 
Field 
referred to the various kinds of backorounds in use in modern studios, 


it. These were developed at 
passed round to show the type of negative required. Mr. 


and deprecated the use of vignetting when a dark ground was 
resorted to. He particularly impressed on those present the value 


of a high topside light for securing effective modelling of the face, 


; ———— 
SERIES eae 


too low a light tended to produce flatness, while a top light only was | 
of use to bring out character in a portrait, and was especially useful 
for old and lined faces. The head should always appear to be well 
balanced on the shoulders, no matter what the angle of the latter 
should be, and the camera should mot be placed too high in the 
He recommended a model throne for the sitter, 
and suggested that a good height for the camera for average portraits 
was about the level of the chest. As regards studios, the lecturer 
believed in the old-fashioned studio with plenty of light, and roller- 
blinds; he did not think the single slant light was here to stay. 
The ideal studio should be lit from the N. or N.N.E., and should 
have a good topside light, with a capacity for side lighting also, 
The walls should be painted with a distemper of magnesium oxide | 
to which a touch of pink had been added, or better still if the walls — 
could be papered with white blotting paper. Personally he would — 
like to have the studio glazed with yellow glass and the walls painted 


relation to the face. 


yellow; much finer portraiture would then result by using iso- 
chromatic plates, but the exposure would be excessive: 

In the German studios beautiful low tone results were obtained by 
the use of a pink reflector, and in any case he preferred giving a 
long exposure whenever possible. An exposure of, say, 15sec., pro- 
vided the sitter did not move too much, or get up and walk away, 
gave a far better portrait than a quick exposure. This was due 
to the slight changes of expression that passed over the face during 
the exposure, and the portrait was, in effect, almost of a composite 
nature, reflecting the various moods rather than a fixed stare. The 
lecturer did not recommend the moder anastigmatic lenses for studio 
portraiture, or near-by portraiture out of doors, the flatness of the 
field was of no advantage to secure good modelling, which with 
a good portrait lens of the old type was obtained with ease, and in 
portrait studies the loss of marginal definition was of no consequence, 
as the centre of interes 


was the face. He recommended pyro soda 


as a reliable and well-tried developer, and suggested 14 grain pyro 
to the oz. as a good proportion. To secure softer results, occasionally 
a little metol might be added to the formula, but in all cases the 
developer should be well diluted, with equa 
o avoid harsh contrasts. 


bulk of water at least, 
In practice he found that when a lot of 
portrait negatives had to be developed together three large develop- 
ing dishes should be employed. In the centre one the dilute deve- 
oper was placed, in the right-hand one a weak solution of bromide 
of potassium (about 2 per cent.), the left-hand dish should contain 
plain water of a temperature of about 70 deg. If the negatives, on 
being placed in the developer, showed symptoms of over-exposure, 
hey were promptly transferred to the bromide dish; if 
exposure were apparent, they were placed in the water. 
it was possible to obtain nearly all perfec 
batch of exposures were being developed bv 


under- 
In this way 
negatives when a large 


he operator in the dark 
room, 


THE CrickLEWooD PHorograruic Soctrry.—A lecture on “ Troubles 
Commonly Met with in Using Dry-Plates” was given by Mr. J. 
Stevenson, of the Imperial Dry Plate Company, before the members 
of this society on Wednesday last. The lecturer showed a great 
number of plates which had been sent to the manufacturers for an 
explanation of failures which had occurred, chiefly through improper 
manipulation by beginners, but also by curious and out-of-the-way 
difficulties occasionally met with during ordinary practice. He 
showed the various forms of “pinholes” which might be met with, 
and pointed out that the real “pinhole” was caused by a speck of 
dust on the dry-plate during coating, or during drying after coating. 
but these now very rarely occur. Other so-called “ pinholes,” really 
spots, are often caused by dust on the plate during exposure oF 
development, or by dust or air-bells in the developer. “Fog” is 
another occasional source of great trouble, and may be manifested 
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in many ways, some of them giving rise to bands and patches of un- 
even density, the cause of which is sometimes difficult to ascertain. 
He showed some very curious results caused by a small hole in the 
camera acting as a supplementary lens, and giving an image of the 
sun, which, through movement of the camera, took the form of ir- 
regular worm-like markings. Light reaching the plate through the 
corner or edge of the dark-slide sometimes gave rise to s viking and 
curious effects. Mr. Stevenson said that there was a feeling on the 
part of photographers to blame the makers for any fault found in 
the finished result, although this feeling was not nearly so great as 
formerly. Plates are so carefully manufactured nowadays that defects 
are really reduced almost to vanishing point. 

Drnnisroun PuHorocrarpuic Socrery.—The members of this 
society assembled in their new rooms, 53, Roslea Drive, on Wednesday, 
last, to hear Mr. Thomas W. Robertson, ex-president of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Association give the opening address of the 
season. The subject of the lecture was “ Killin and District,” and Mr. 
Robertson, who has visited it at all seasons of the year, showed about 
120 lantern slides illustrative of its varied aspects. 

Newcastte Puorograpuic Assocration.—Mr. OC. T. Cothay, of 
Sunderland, lectured to the members of this association on Tuesday 
of last week on “Holidays with a Camera,” illustrating his remarks 
by a series of excellent lantern slides depicting northern 
holiday resorts and views of the Shetland Islands and North of 
Scotland. 

Warrsy Camera Crus.—‘ Intensification and Reduction” formed 
the subject of a demonstration by Mr. W. Brown before the members 
of this society on Friday last. 
demonstration, said that negatives were often being produced which 


The lecturer, in commencing his 


required after-treatment, either by strengthening—commonly called 
“intensification” —or by weakening—commonly called “reduction.” 
An over-deyeloped negative, if flat, might be improved with the 
Howard Farmer reducer, made by adding as much 10 per cent. solu- 
tion of potassium ferricyanide to ordinary hypo solution as would 
make it a sherry colour. This cleared the negative, and accentuated 
the contrasts. On the other hand, an under-developed negative, fol- 


lowing an under-exposure, would require treating to a 24 per cent. 


solution of ammonium persulphate, the peculiarity of which was that it 
reduced the denser portion in greater degree than the thin parts. A 


stop bath of sodium-sulphite solution should be used when reduction 
had proceeded far enough. A thin, ghostly, under-developed nega- 
tive could be brought up to printing density by using the ordinary 


uranium toning bath, such as was used for toning bromide prints 
or lantern slides. This gave a red colour to the film, varying accord- 
ing to the time of immersion, and, while causing slow printing, yet 
Similar effects could be obtained by 
bleaching in mercuric chloride, washing, and then blackening in 


gave increased contrasts. 


either a solution of ammonia or sodium sulpnite, or re-developing with 
almost any developer. Ferrous oxalate he recommended for lantern 
slides. A mercuric iodide and sodium sulphite “Tabloid” intensifier 
was also used. A reducer made by adding to a saturated solution of 
iodine in alcohol as much of a saturated solution of potassium cyanide 
in water as would discharge the colour, was, when undiluted, an 
extremely powerful solvent of silver, but could be controlled by the 
addition of water. 

Tse Scortish PxorocrapHic Fxrpmration.—The meeting at 
Stirling last week was presided over by the new president, 
Mr. G. BD. Macdougald, F.1.C. The recent Salon at Glasgow 
had been run at a distinct loss, although exact figures were not 
forward, but this loss will be undertaken by the guarantors, so that 
the finances of the Federation will not suffer thereby. The general 


opinion seemed to be that the Salon had not been long enough open 
to be fully known. It was regretted that it did not get the support 


it deserved, even in some quarters where it might have been confi- 
dently expected. The 1906 Salon Committee was appointed as fol- 
lows:—G. D. Macdougald, V. C. Baird, Arch. Campbell, and J. L. 
Scott. It was agreed that the annual excursion of the Federation be 
held to Blairgowrie on June 3, and the arrangements were left tc 
the Blairgowrie Association. The President offered a silver plaque 
for competition in connection with the portfolio. The Council 


accepted the offer, and thanked the donor. . 


Newcastte Photographic Association—At a meeting of this 
society, in the Y.M.C.A. buildings, Newcastle, on Tuesday last, 
Mr. Charles Coothay, of Sunderland, lectured on “ Holidays with the 
Camera.” His subject embraced travel over a great portion of the 
British Isles. 


Exrrmr Camera Club.—An effort has been made to reorganise the 
Exeter Camera Club, which has been dormant for two or three years. 
New officers have been appointed, and a short programme of lectures 
and demonstrations has been arranged for the remainder of the winter 
session. Excursions to places of photographic interest are being 
arranged, and hopes are entertained of the club attaining its former 
popularity. The club re-starts with a membership of about thirty. 
A demonstration on “Development of Negatives” was given by Mr. 
C. Cole, at the club’s headquarters, Barnfield House, Exeter, on Mon- 
day. The hon. secretary is Mr. J. W. Lake, jun., 41, High Street, 
Exeter, and he will be pleased to hear from intending members. 

CrickLEwoop Photographic Society.—Mr. T. M. Wilde having 
resigned the secretaryship of this Society, Mr. Wilfrid Emery has 


undertaken the duties pro tem. 

On Wednesday evening last over eighty members of the Thornton 
Heath Photographic Society and friends enjoyed a soirée dansante at 
the Thornton Heath Public Hall. 


+ 


Aw exhibition of “ Advertising Photo. Studies” was opened at the 
Holborn Viaduct Hotel on Monday, and will remain open until the 
15th inst. The exhibition is under the direction of the F. E. Coe 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., and the photo. studies are by Mr. J. 
Ellsworth Gross, of Chicago. Mr. Gross is responsible for most of 
the photographs used so liberally by American advertisers, and he 
is becoming recognised in the States as being right on the top of his 
particular business. Over eight hundred different studies are on view 
and they comprise photographs that can be applied to practically 
every kind of business that can be made the subject of pictorial 
advertisement. We commend this exhibition to our readers’ atten- 
tion as showing one of the practical applications of photography to 
modern requirements. 


Dears of a Veteran Photographer.—Many in York and the North 


of England will learn, with great regret, of the death of Mr. William 
Pumphrey—who for many years lived in York and the neighbour- 
hood—which occurred in Bristol on Tuesday of last week, at the ad- 
vanced age of 88 years. Mr. Pumphrey commenced business in the 
“forties’ as a photographer, in partnership with Mr. William Monk- 
house, and he was the earliest in York and for twenty miles around 
to introduce the daguerreotype process. Retiring from business rather 
more than forty years ago, he entered public life in the city, and his 
lantern lectures and chemistry classes are remembered for the instruc- 
tion they afforded. The lectures were the predecessors of the Uni- 
versity Extension lectures of the present day. 
and active member of the Society of Friends, and did much good 
work in York. Continental travel, scientific experiments, and photo- 


He was a prominent 


graphy were occupations which he pursued with energy; and he was 
a member of the Microscopical Society, and president of the Photo- 
graphic Club at Bath. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


A Posrcarp Pioneer.—We confess to a complete and mystifying 
ignorance as to what becomes of the vast numbers of postcards which 
pour forth from the presses of the great stationery houses; but if, as is 
reported, they bring delight to the heart of the suburban girl and the 
innumerable class of persons in their teens whose joy in life is still una- 
bated, then the satisfaction of administering this consolation should 
be keen in the breast of giants in the postcard publishing trade, such 
as Mr. F. T. Corkett, manager of Messrs. Raphael Tuck’s postcard 
department. We understand, however, that the feelings which do 
actually impel these gentlemen to pursue their avocations are of quite 
another character, and avowedly less magnanimous. Mr. Corkett, 
recently interviewed by the “ British Printer,” confesses to employing 
thirty artists and six out-door operators, and to producing 2,000 
different originals during the past twelve months. Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck order their board for postcards 100 tons at a time. Apparently, 
100 tons of cardboard does not appease the postcard public very long. 


PHOTOGRAPHING the Pope.—The distinction of being summoned to 
Rome to photograph the Pope has fallen to the firm of Histed, of Baker 
Street. In the Vatican the photographer was allowed to choose from 
among a number of splendid apartments one that might serve as a 
studio, The sitting took place at half-past eight in the morning, 
and Mr, Histed states:—“ His Holiness was perfectly delightful to 
photograph. He made such a splendid picture, with his fine muscular 
frame and massive head. Plate after plate was exposed, the Holy 
‘Father watching the operations with the greatest interest, and making 
continual comments to his private secretary. Once when he was 
smiling all over his face I ejaculated, ‘Oh, if he would only keep that 
pleasant expression for a moment.’ The secretary at once translated 
it into Italian, and his Holiness went off into a hearty roar of laughter. 
“Too bad,’ he said, ‘don’t I always look pleasant?’” Finally the 
photographer ventured the request that he might be allowed to take 
a photograph of his Holiness in the act of conferring a blessing. This 


was graciously acceded to, and should make a notable picture. 


Wir regret we have to record the death of Dr. E. Holm, one of 
the scientific staff of the well-known optician C. P. Goerz. Dr. Holm 
was a constant contributor to German photographic literature, and the 
author of several works on photography. 


YorxksHIRe Photographic Union.—The annual meeting and exhibi- 
tion of prints will take place in the Grammar School, Manor Row, 
Bradford, to-morrow afternoon (Saturday). Mr. Godfrey Bingley 
will give his presidential address in the evening, and the following 
gentlemen will address the delegates on photographic topics :— 
Alex. Keighley, hon. treasurer, subject, “Artistic Perception”; 
Percy Sheard, vice-president, will read an extract from the minute- 
book of the “Garden Camera Club”; Percy Lund, vice-president, 
subject, “On Making Use of Photography.” 


“CRIMINALS Caught by the Camera” is the title of an interesting 
article in the curreab number of “Tit-Bits,” and many interesting 
instances where photography has assisted the police are recounted. 
It appears that the photographing of habitual criminals in our 
prisons for the purpose of police identification dates back as a regular 
system to 1870. It is an extraordinary fact that a considerable 
number of newspapers at the time opposed the innovation in the 
strongest terms. 


It was urged that there were so many criminals 
that to photograph them all would take the police all their time; 


that it was an outrage to photograph a man against his will; that 
one criminal was so much like another that photography would not 
In spite of all these absurd objections, 
however, the police got their way, to the dismay and disgust of the 


distinguish between them! 


criminal population, and by the end of 1872 the Commissioners of 
Metropolitan Police had collected in the Habitual Criminals’ Office 
no fewer than 43,000 photographs of undesirable characters. 


Lorp Epwarp SPENCER-CHURCHILL is an expert amateur photo. 
grapher, and one evening last week, in connection with the Wind- 
sor Camera Club, provided an exhibition of photos taken mainly by 
himself while on the voyage to the Cape on the Walmer Castle and 
in South Africa. 


A crear historical pageant is in active preparation at Sherborne, 
Dorsetshire, to commemorate the 1,200th anniversary of the founding 
of the town, bishopric and school by St. Ealdhelm, a.p. 705. The 
pageant, which takes the form of an unique folk-play, specially 
written and invented by Mr. Louis N. Parker, deals with the chief 
historical events of the interesting town of Sherborne, and will be 
presented in the ruins of the Ancient Castle on June 12, 13, 14, and 
15. No more fitting stage could be found, and the town, with its 
rich historical associations, should draw large numbers of visitors to 
witness this interesting out-door play, which will be entirely per- 
formed by the townspeople of Sherborne. 


Tue Postal Camera Club.—The P.C.C., which may be regarded 
as the premier organisation of its kind im this country, is about to 
suffer a loss by the resignation of its hon. secretary, Mr. W. R. 
Bland. Postal photographic clubs have long been regarded as the 
only possible solution of the difficulty of bringing earnest workers, 
living in widely separated parts of the kingdom, into close touch 
with one another, not only for the purnose of mutual help and 
criticism, but also for 


ringing out that vitalising desire to excel 
in competition that is inherent in every ardent exponent of lus 
craft. That such clubs succeed in serving this purpose is evidenced 
on every side, not only by the two dozen or more flourishing British 
postal clubs now in existence, but also bv the great number of inter- 
society circulating portfolios, which in many instances prove the 
secret of the society’s strength and utility in the photographic world. 
The P.C.C. has been, and still is, probably the most conspicuously 
successful of the clubs with pictorial intentions, and when it is con- 
ceded that no matter on what lines such a concern is run, it will 
sooner or later collapse if no strong guiding spirit manifests itself 
to organise and look keenly after its interests, to preserve unity of 
purpose, and judicially suppress any indication of cavilling criti- 
cisms, and above all to ensure the punctuality of dispatch of tl 
folios from one member to another. 


® 


The P.C.C. was exceedingly 
lucky in 1895 in finding in Mr. Bland a secretary who has proved 
capable of doing all this and more, and who was possessed of all the 
attributes necessary for keeping up the business end of the club in 
addition to ranking high among the best pictorial workers in the 
country. His influence has had an undoubtedly beneficial effect on 
the work of the club, and it is noteworthy to observe that during 
the past few years its members have taken more medals at the Royal 
Photographic Society than have the whole of the members of the 
Society itself. It will be gratifying, therefore, to the members of the 
club to learn that Mr. J. C. Warburg, who has identified himself 
not only with the Postal Camera Club, but with many forward pic- 
torial movements, is to carry on the duties of hon. secretary. 


Tue “Southern” Exhibitions, 1905.—The Southampton, Hove, and 
Southsea Societies have fixed the dates of their exhibitions as follows: 


—Southampton, November 21-25; Hove, December 1-6; Southsea, 
December 12-20. 
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Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 


———— 
A PuorocrapuEr’s Misfortunes.—At the Leeds Bankruptcy Court, 
Wm. Elland, 81, Hill Top Mount, carrying on business as a photo 
grapher at 14, New Briggate, returned a statement of affairs show- 
ing liabilities £536, and assets $178. For twelve years bankrupt 
was manager for a wholesale firm of photographers at Manchester, 
after which he became secretary and manager for Eddison and Co., 
Ltd., in Leeds. He invested £500 in the concern, and in 1897 he 
purchased the branch business at New Brigeate for £600. 

A Cuuster Chemist’s Affairs.—Ernest Williams, photographic 
dealer and chemist, lately carrying on business in Chester, attended 
for his public examination at the Chester Bankruptcy Court on 
Tuesday last. The liabilities are expected to rank at £1,826, and 
the deficiency is £1,620. In March, 1899, he took over the business 
of Mr. Kemp, chemist, Chester. It was valued at £1,536, and he 
paid £900 down, which he borrowed from relatives. The turn 
over was about £1,400 a year, and the gross profits 274 per cent. 
The examination was closed. 

A RECEIVING order was made at the Leeds County Court, on 
Thursday last, on the debtor's petition, in the case of Cecil Montague 
Stafford, of 2, Commercial Street, Leeds, photographer, residing at 
5, Nassau Place, Chapeltown Road, Leeds. 

TurarricaL Photography does not Pay.—Jules. Inger, of Denman 

‘Street, Piccadilly, a theatrical photographer, appeared at a first 
meeting of creditors and the Official Receiver last week. His busi- 
ness had been carried on under the style of the Tamesis Syndicate, 
and after the retirement of his partner he (debtor) carried it on alone, 
trading recently in Denman Street, W. In November last a company 
was formed for the purpose of taking over the business, together 
with his liabilities and assets, and he acted as managing director 
until the date of the receiving order. The debtor further stated that 
he was an undischarged bankrupt, and attributed his present posi. 
tion to the failure of the company. to satisfy the whole of the lia- 
bilities which it had taken over from him. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

Cuarites WALKER (Harrogate), Limrrep.—Registered March 23. 
Capital, £1,000 in £1 shares. Object: To acquire the busi- 
ness carried on by C. Walker at 11, Coldbath Road, Harrogate, 
and to carry on the business of chemists, druggists, drysalters, 
dealers in photographic apparatus and materials, oil and colour men, 
importers and manufacturers of and dealers in pharmaceutical, 
medicinal, chemical, industrial, and other preparations and articles, 
etc. Registered office: 17 and 18, Quebec Street Chambers, Leeds. 

E. H. Hatz, Lrp.—Registered March 21, by Jordan and Sons, 
Ltd., 120, Chancery Lane, W.C. Capital, £2,000, in £1 shares. 
Objects: To acquire the business carried om by E. H. Hall at 60, 
Church Vale, Handsworth, and to carry on the business of chemists, 
druggists, opticians, dealers in all kinds of salts, acids, alkalis, drugs, 
photographic requisites, and scientific, surgical and optical instru- 
ments, etc. Registered office, Church Vale Drug Stores, 60, Church 
Vale, Handsworth. 


————1——1__ 


Tue Peripatetic Kodak Exhibition was opened at the Queen’s Hall, 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday last, by the Lord Provost, Sir Robert 
Cranston. 

Hasrer Holidays in Holland.—Mr. W. F. Slater sends us a pro- 
stamme of a personally conducted photographic excursion he is 
Organising for Easter to Volendam on the Zuyder Zee. Intending 
participants in the outing should communicate without delay to Mr. 
Slater, 84, Longhurst Road, Lee, S.E. 


Correspondence. 


* * Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by owr 
correspondents. 

—— 


THE P.P.A. ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I note your remarks in connection with the P.P.A. 
assistants’ certificates scheme in yesterday’s “Hx Cathedra.” 

I am in the position of the branch-managing operator you exem- 
plify, and have considered the published note of second-grade quali- 
fications for certificates with some considerable doubt, It occurs to 
me that the grading between that and a first-grade certificate is too 
wide and abrupt to satisfactorily include all those who occupy situa- 
tions other than those of the “hundred or so studios” that you 
mention. 

If an applicant could be assured that a second-grade certificate 
will give a sufficiently high standard of certified workmanship, T 
have no doubt that the P.P.A. would receive filed applications in 
sufficient numbers to prove gratifying, in contrast to the disappoint- 
ing “few” you are informed of. I do not think the fee difficulty that 
you refer to is the major reason for the want of enthusiasm, but, 
rather, so far as first and second grade certificates are concerned, at 
least, to the steepness of gradation that occurs between them. 

There are many operators who may be justified in assuming them- 
selves qualified for first-grade certificates to whom, apparently, the 
conditions of the second grade apply inadequately. They have not 
had opportunitv. perhaps, to engage in the very highest class of 
work, nor can they all be competent in’ electric and other methods of 
artificial lighting, but yet are capable of work of good standard that 
five years’ (minimum) experience, etc., could not justify. They 
are debarred from taking first-grade certificates because their work is 
not representative of the class of the “hundred or so studios” that 
you refer to, and the result is dissatisfaction, which, I must confess, 
your remarks, however assuring they may appear to be, do not 
dispel. 

I would suggest that a special class might be instituted, termed, 
say, “Extra first-grade,” that would apply to those onerators whose 
exceptional experience and ability would command it, and that the 
first grade be available to such applicants as those I have indicated. 
The second grade could still occupy the same place and under the 
same conditions—and the third grade the same.—Yours faithfully, 

Scor. 

(Several other letters on this subject received as we go to press 

are held over until next week.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


“DEVELOPMENT FACTOR.” 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—There is an old proverb that if you give a mis- 
statement a day’s start you can never overtake it. Someone at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Photographic Society appears to have 
stated that I have used the term “develorment factor” in a sense 
different to that of Hurter and Driffield, and that a confusion of 
terms has resulted. Since then, I have been busy writing to editors 
and others denying the statement; but unfortunately it appears again 
in your issue for March 31. ee 

Let me state emphatically that I have never since 1894 used the 
term “development factor” in any other sense than that used by 
Hurter and Driffield. For at least eleven years I have, in writing of 
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my system of factorial development, invariably and consistently used 
the term “multiplying factor” for the factor necessary to my plan. 

It is, I always think, rather unfortunate that Hurter and Driffield 
adopted the word “factor” for what is really only the measurement 
of a result, but I have always respected their prior use of the term 
“development factor.” If the index of the “Watkins Manual” is 
consulted, it will be found that I have kept perfectly distinct the 
two terms “development factor” and “multiplying factor.’—Yours 
truly, 

Hereford, April 2. 

[We are glad to have Mr. Watkins’ assurance that the confusion 
of terms is not his, and a review of his writings and of the instruc- 
tions issued by the Watkins Meter Company is sufficient to convince 
us of his innocence in recent years. He will pardon us, though, if 
we remind him that in his first paper, “A Method and Instrument 
for Timing Development,” before the Central Photographic Club, 
and reprinted in our pages on February 23, 1894, the expression 
“development factor” is used throughout. The eikronometer, he says, 
“will automatically multiply by the development factor.” If we 
saddle Mr. Watkins with the onus of guilt in the first instance we 
will do him the justice of stating that the term does not occur in 
his subsequent papers.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


ALFRED WATKINS. 


THE INVENTOR OF 


To the Editors. 


“GUM.” 


Gentlemen,—It seems quite a singular coincidence that only the 
day before your last issue (in which “ Historicus” referred to m~ 
father) that, having occasion to shift some things in a cupboard 
of the room he worked in during the later years of his life, I came across 
a box of letters carefully sorted in bundles, each person’s by them- 
selves, and in their respective envelopes. On the first one I noticed 
the name “ Annan,” and I knew these would be business letters ; but, 
with no intention of going through them, I opened about three of 
them. As one of these so thoroughly bears out the remarks in your 
issue of March 24, allow me to quote from it, because, quite inci- 
dentally, it proves how much he had succeeded in what was then 
undoubtedly his greatest desire—to produce good copies of oil paint- 
ings in oil colour so that people of moderate means might be able 
to possess such as near as possible to the originals, which only the 
wealthy could possibly have. 

As at this time he was most anxious to be tested by independent, 
people, it would seem from the wording of this reply that he had sug- 
gested to Mr. Annan to borrow a good picture that he might produce 
a copy to prove still further what he could do:— 

“Glasgow, December 29, 1871. 
- . . . Iam looking out for a picture to purchase that I-may take 
a negative for you as a companion to the one you have done. IT 
would not like to ask a loan of a picture from a friend to make such 
an exact copy as you can make.—Yours truly, 


« 


“THomMAs ANNAN.” 
It will 
be seen, hawever, that no copies of an original could be used com- 
mercially without 
copyright. 

I should like next week to give you an extract of a letter of recent 
years, since his death, which almost unintentionally proved also the 
excellence of his work in this direction. It is not a little remark- 
able that in this direction the very excellence was used by some as 
a barrier to the work, while in the early days of the gum-bichromate 
process those who tried the most to throw cold water on his work 
did so because the results would not compare with the fine texture 
of an albumen print, though I have still some of his earliest. produc- 


One cannot but admire Mr. Annan’s proposal to purchase. 


first obtaining permission of the owner of the 


tions which for fineness of gradation and half-tone will compare very 
favourably with any that are done to-day; the fact is, these critics 
expected too much for quite a new departure, and if he had not had 
a good amount of grit in him he would have been discouraged.— 
Yours truly, ; W. Povncy. 


Dorchester, March 28, 1905. 


THE EDINBURGH PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB AND THE 
SCOTTISH FEDERATION. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Would Mr. McCulloch kindly give the reason why 


the Edinburgh Photographic Club rescinded its resolution to join 
the Scottish Photographic Federation. If the facts as generally 
current in Scotland were known to your readers, they would put a 
T also note 
he disparages the Club, carefully omitting to state its membership 
is limited to forty, also that entry is difficult. In conclusion, I would 
ask: Has the Edinburgh Photographic Club withdrawn from the 
An AssocraTE oF THE §.P.F. 


very different complexion on Mr. McCulloch’s statements, 


Federation? 


WANTED, A WORD. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Through the medium of your journal, will you per- 
mit me to ask why photographers, in one important particular, should 
remain in the rear of almost all departments of trade and science? 

No alternative terms for “ photographs” and “ photography’ being 
recognised, it becomes necessary, in many establishments, to write 
or speak these words, each of eleven letters, hundreds of 
the day; it is. therefore impossible to estimate the time wasted in 
typing or writing. The thought is overpowering. 

No business man can correspond, either bv letter, order, memoran- 
dum, or invoice, without sorely feeling the lack of shorter su 
for expression, as noun or verb. 

With very little delay, “wire” and “cable” supplanted “tele. 
gram’ ; who now thinks of using the whole word “bicycle”? While 


imes in 


stitutes — 


we, ourselves, should groan, had we to adhere to “hyposulphite of 


soda” and “ pyrogallic acid.” 

Unhappily, also, abbreviation is impossible; we cannot write to 
our clients concerning “the phogh.” or “the photh.” While 
“photo.” may occasionally be in use, it is quite too suggestive 
of “’Arry” to be adopted in a good-class studio. “Pho.”—“ We 
wish you to pho. our premises, etc.”—hardly meets the need. 

This matter, being of almost international importance, might per- 
haps claim the attention of the P.P.A. 

Probably the announcement of a prize would bring in an accept- 
able and comprehensive appellation.— Yours, Economist. 

[We must confess that the disability made much of by our corre- 
spondent had not impressed us as it has him; and we are not in 
the slightest sympathy with his object. Attempts to expunge the 
current words “photograph” and “photography” from the vocabu- 
lary seem to us as hopeless as they are ill-advised. Certainly we 
would discourage the use of the vulgarism, “ photo.,” by professional 
photographers.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


> 
Tue largest efficient telescope in the world is to be added to the 


equipment of Harvard University. The new instrument is 27 feet 
in focal length and has a 5-foot aperture—nearly twice as large as 


the Lick Observatory telescope, which has a 36-inch aperture. The — 


telescope will be used chiefly for photographic work. 


St. Arpans Photogranhic Society.—The first exhibition of this 
Society was opened last week at the Museum, St. Albans, and has 
proved an unqualified success. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


“," All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE EpitTors, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

%,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

®,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

W. T. Carter, 43, Drake Street, Rochdale. Photograph of A. G. 0. Harvey, Esq. | 
Photograph of Ryland Adkins, Esq. Photograph of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Wilson, D.D. 

J. J. Wright, 125, London Road. King’s Lynn. 
Football Club, Season 1904-1905. 

M. H. Groocock, Laurel Cottage, Ulverston, Lancs. 
Simpson, 

J, A. Stelling, ‘“‘ Modena,” 60, Peckham Road, S.E. Photograph of the Rev. M. 
Cumming. 

J, R. Browning, 11, Bedford Circus, Exeter, Devon. Three Photographs of the 
Mayor of Exeter (C. E. Perry, Esq.) Driving a Tram Car. 


Photograph of the King’s Lunn 
Photograph of Mr. W. 


Coryricut.—We have taken a series of photographs which we are 
having reproduced in colours as postcards, which we intend 
to copyright. Will you kindly inform us whether it would be 
best to copyright the original photographs or the finished post- 
cards ?—ARTEX. 

We think it will be quite safe to register the original photo- 
graphs, which, we take it, are absolutely identical with the 
cards, save that the latter are coloured, The case of another 
querist this week invelves the same point, but his conditions 


are somewhat different. See reply to “ B. 8.” 


Bromipes, nrc.—l. Can you please give us any information as to 
producing bromide enlargements without the customary wash- 

ing of the papers, as we are informed this is being done? 2. 

We would also like to know how the bromide postcards are 
done—while you wait? 3. Do you issue a photographic direc- 
tory? and, if so, can we obtain one from you?—Marxs Anp Co. 

1. We presume that what is meant here is the elimination of 

There are several preparations 


the hypo by chemical means. 


on the market which effect this, such as Hypax, sold by 
Griffins; Thioxydant, by Lumiéres; and Bayer's Hypo 
Eliminator. The print, after a short rinse, is immersed in the 


solutions and then again washed; see also article p. 244 last 
week. 2. If the cards are produced from a negative taken at 
the time, they must be, of course, squeegeed to the wet nega-~ 
tive and developed and fixed, and then treated with a hypo 


5. So far as we know, there is no photographic 


eliminator. 
directory in existence. 


Jaimson Tonzs on P.O.P.—Some months ago you gave a formula 
for obtaining crimson tones on P.O.P., unfortunately, in our 
spring clean, the B.J. has been burnt or thrown away. Do 
you mind repeating ?—TRovsLE. 

In our issue for January 13 Herr Kessler states that on 
matt collodion paper, red and reddish-brown tones may be 
obtained by using: Prepared chalk, 1 oz. (25 g.); water, 35 oz. 
(1000 ces.). Shake well and allow to settle, and two hours before 


use add the clear supernatant liquid: Chloride of gold (1 per 


cent. solution), 168 m. (10 ccs.). Another very good formula is : 
Thiocarbamide, 20 gr. (1 g.); water, 2.0z. (50 ces.). Add 
enough of this solution to: Chloride of gold (1 per cent. solu- 
tion), 1 oz. (25 ccs.) to dissolve the precipitate first formed. 
Then add: Tartaric acid, 10 gr. (0.5 g.); water to 40 oz. 
(1000 ccs.). Wash the prints well before toning. This acts 
very quickly, and it is as well to double the quantity of water 
in order to make it act more slowly. Another good formula, 
and one that we have found very satisfactory, is: Uranium 
nitrate, 1 gr. (2 g.); thiosinamine, 5 g. (10 g.); water, 1 oz. 
(1000 ccs.). Immerse the prints, before toning, in salt and 
water, and then well wash, and wash after toning. 


WesrBank.—(1), (2), and (3). We should say (2) holds out the -best 
prospects ; the other two are trade secrets, and unless you have 
some considerable chemical and technical experience you are not 
likely to make much headway. Write to the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, or the Bolt Court School, Fleet Street, for pros- 
pectus of instruction in “process.” (4) Yes. Messrs. Elliott 


and Sons. 


Torquay.—Technically your prints are of very good quality indeed, 
and admit of little improvement. Pictorially they do not rise 
much beyond the guide book or topographical stage. No. 1 


contains far too much niggling detail, and the interest is 


scattered. It contains sufficient material for half a dozen 
pictures. No. 2 is better, but even here no attempt appears 


to have been made to concentrate the interest, and the lines 
of the composition lead the eye out of the picture. The dis- 
trict portrayed appears, however, to contain much pictorial 
be obtainable there. 


matter, and first-class pictures should 
Try again and let us see your results. 


L, R.—We believe cameras can be classed as tools and, if there 


are other goods, cannot be distrained. 


Frnisuine Bromipes.—Can you tell me if bromide paper requires 
coating with any solution previous to finishing with brush, so as 
wed in a different light 


not to show the working when vi 
from that in which it is worked ?—InquirER. 

No coating is required. But avoid the use of gum with the 
colour, unless the paper is very glossy. Have you read the 
articles on “ Finishing” that appeared in our issues for January 


13, February 3, and March 17? 


Corroryrr Varnisu.—Will you please give me the recipe for varnish- 
ing imitation P. 0. P.’s (in collotype)?—Owsn. 
Mastic, 50 parts; oil of lavender, 5 parts; alcohol, 150 parts; 
benzole, 40 parts. This mixture is kept for a week with 
occasional agitation, and the clear liquid is finally drawn off. 
It is applied with a broad brush, and the prints dried in a 
Or the prints may be floated on a water varnish 
in 1,000 parts of water in 


warm place. 
made by boiling 60 parts white lac 


which is dissolved borax, 60 parts. 


Copyricut.—I have two composition pictures made by aid of photo- 
graphy. I should like to copyright same, but as in each case 
much additional matter has been added in the finishing of the 
enlargements (pastel), I do not know how to proceed. Willyou 
kindly tell me whether prints made from copy negatives should 
be sent, or, if not, what I should do? Of course, it is the 
originals (as worked up) that I wish to be copyrighted; not 
merely the copies therefrom.—B. 8. 

There is no reason to doubt that registration of the copies 
of the worked up original will be sufficient to protect the 
latter. 
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J. Harris.—As a mere size, we should say that you have plenty 
on the card, but if you want to make the card absolutely im- 
permeable, you would have to put a much thicker coating on, 
and use a little alum. Write again and let us know exactly 
what you want, and whether the emulsion is to be printed out 
or developed. 


B. W.—There is no other work that treats of the subject. 


Copyrieur.—I am the author of a landscape negative which has 


never been publishéd or registered. I sold the negative to a 
firm of publishers. 
their own? I think they can, but am not sure. 
me right?—Turrry Years’ READER. 

Neither of you can register the copyright, as it has been 


Cannot they copyright the negative as 
Can you put 


destroyed by the sale of the negative before registration. 


Wovtp-Br Apviser.—The value of a business is usually based upon 
the average of the three previous years’ profits, and the present 
value of the stock, apparatus, etc. The prices obtained is 

also a factor in the case. High prices, of course, for the same 

returns, involve less labour and supervision than in the case 
of a cheap trade. A useful article on “ Goodwill” appeared in 

Tue British Journat oF PHorocrarny for July 25, 1902, 


p. 585. 


MoisrureE in Stupro.—I had some additions made to my studio two 

years ago, built of wood, and roof covered with felt—ridge 
In the winter I find the frost comes through very badly. 
As soon as the fire is lighted it drips from the roof almost like 


roof. 


a shower bath; the other parts, which are about twenty years 
old, do not do this. 
first winter there was only one coat of tar on it, and that, I 
think, was rather thin; but last summer I gave it a thorough 
The wood 
seems perfectly good. I have seen the roof dripping after one 
I shall 
be much obliged if you can give any explanation.—W. Mayor. 

The cause'is that the studio is badly ventilated, consequently, 
when it is heated, the moisture in the building condenses on 
The remedy is to have better 
ventilation, so that the moisture can escape instead of con- 


Can you suggest any cause for it? The 


good coating, but I saw no difference this winter. 


hour’s mild frost (I am writing about the interior). 


the roof and then drops down. 


densing on the colder portions, as the roof. 


Are Cammras Toors?—Can cameras in a studio be distrained on for 
rent or debt, or are they classified with tools?—S. W. 

We should assume that cameras and lenses are tools, and 
they cannot be distrained upon if there are sufficient other 
goods to satisfy the distraint. Even if there are not, they will 
be privileged provided they are in actual use at the time, we 
should surmise. We cannot call a case to mind that has been 
decided in a court of law as to whether photographic apparatus 
has been classed as tools or not. 


Dovetas Kennepy.—We are much obliged for the prints you send, 
but the subject has been nearly exhausted, and is of little 
practical interest. 

Waspine Privts.—After fixing for ten minutes in hypo, what is the 
shortest time hypo can be eliminated (say, two or three prints 
only) in rapidly running water ?—ENQUIRER. 

See article in last week’s B.J. : “Short versus Long Washing.” 


Locan Repucrron or Nugative.—Can you inform me if there is any 
method of “rubbing down” a film to reduce it locally with 
spirits of wine.—S. 1. 

Lay the negative—film or glass, it does not matter—on a soft 
support, a few sheets of blotting paper, and rub with a bit of 
chamois leather, drawn tightly over the finger, and moistened 
with spirits of wine. 


F. R.—1. It is yours if your purchase includes copyright : it is usual 
to state this item in the terms of sale. 2. Yes; you can register 

3. Anything from half-a-guinea. 

Carzto.—l. We think not to be of much use. But if the wall itself 
were whitewashed, you would get a large amount of light re- 
flected into the studio that would be useful, as it would be, 
practically, a side light. 2. A little more glass in the roof 
would be of service, but we do not see that any advantage 
would be gained by increasing that at the side. 3. It is doubt- 
ful, judging by the sketch, if the advantage gained would repay 
for the expense incurred. It appears to us that you will 
have to make the best use you can of the top light, of which 


the transfer. 


there seems plenty, aided by screens and reflectors. 

Lens Query.—I feel in doubt which kind of lens, of a good make, 
I ought now to purchase for a studio about 17 ft. long, and a 
very dull one. Whether a 3 B portrait would be the best, or 
an anastigmat lens, at the present time. I want same to take 
children very quickly; and have the sharpness combined. If 
an anastigmat would answer for out-door work, what kindi 
would I require to take photographs up to whole-plates? How 
they describe same for this size? 

The “3 B” would be, decidedly, the quickest lens for pro- 
traiture, inasmuch as it has an aperture, approximately, of 

73, whereas the largest of that of the majority of anastigmats 

is 76. Consequently the latter will require somewhere about 

four times the exposure of the former. A 3 B will do very welll 
for half and three-quarter length portraits in a studio 17 ft. 
long, but will be too long in focus for full lengths of the cabinet 

An anastigmat would be the best for out-door work. 

they 

uired. 


size. 
Better get a list from one of the makers of them; 
will give you the information as to the focal length re 
for different sized plates. 

“Brack anp Wuirr.”—I permit me to ask you to have the goodness, 
and to send me an explication for the expression to work up: 
black and white; if that will say negat. and posit., or if it is 
one expression for different whites to work on bromide paper; 
also P.O.P., is that one paper matt?—With consideration, 
yours, AurRED Ricurer, Monaco. 

“Black and White ” is a process of retouching bromide prints 
in dark and light chalks. Matt brands of P.O.P. are made. 


‘G. W. W. (Doncaster).—Apply to the Professional Photographers” 


Association, 51, Baker Street, London, W. 

H. H.—No, zine will not do, as some of the silver will be deposited 
on it. You should get a paraffin cask. 

R. G. Averzarny.—We cannot say; but you can get it from Daw~ 
barn and Ward, Ltd., 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 

P. J. S.—We think they have not broken faith with you. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The Fox- The final report of the committee which 
Tatbot | in 1896 undertook to raise funds for the 
*NOETTEAE restoration of the chancel of Lacock 


Church as a memorial to Fox Talbot, has now been pub- 
lished. The total amount subscribed is £990, and the 
cost of the restoration appears to have been just over 
£1,000. With the exception of one or two names, the 
list of subscribers is made up entirely from ladies and 
gentlemen not directly interested in photography, a fact 
which cannot be construed into a reflection on photo- 
graphers’ esprit de corps, for the form of the memorial 
is not one that we can regard as attracting the sympathy 
and support of photographers, however highly they may 
value the labours of Fox Talbot. We can congratulate 
the committee, however, on having raised a large sum of 
money, though we feel bound to deplore the form which 
the memorial has taken. 


* * * 
Duty Free The outcry of manufacturers for the use 
Alcohol. of duty free alcohol, which has been very 


much to the fore of late years, resulted in the appoint 
ment of a committee on the subject, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when introducing his Budget on 
Monday, said “The other committee, the appointment of 
which arose out of our Finance Bill discussions of last 
year, was appointed to inquire into the facilities which 
now exist for the use of alcohol for industrial purposes, 
and to recommend any changes which they might think 
necessary, with a view to facilitating the development of 
our trade. Their report reached me a few days ago, and 
will be in the hands of members within a very short time. 
It proposes certain changes in our regulations, some of 


them of a rather technical character. On the considera- 
tion which up to the present I have been able to give to 
them, I hope to be able to adopt the whole of these recom- 
mendations, which, however, will require legislation, and 
must form the subject of a separate measure. They will, 
I believe, remove difficulties which have existed in the 
use of alcohol in certain trades, and I hope they will be 
accepted by all concerned as a satisfactory solution of 
a very difficult and complicated problem.” 
* * * 


Advice on Supplemental to the series of articles 
Advertising. by Mr. Casey, which concluded last 
week, we publish to-day some notes and suggestions 
by one who is not connected with photography, save 
through a very intimate association with certain depart- 
ments of technical advertising. Such aids to the business 
management of a studio, we would believe, should prove 
of value to a large proportion of the profession. Leading 
photographers can afford to neglect them. Their scheme 
of advertising must be individual, and cannot be prose- 
cuted along anything like a beaten track. But the 
articles aim at suggesting to the middle class professional 
how he may make the most of the available channels of 
advertisement. 
* * anh 

The Photo- The exhibition opened at the Portman 
graphic Trade Rooms, Baker Street, London, on Friday 

Tubmeehat he last, should do much to acquaint the visi- 
tor with the condition of the photographic trade in Eng- 
land at the present time. Overlooking the fact that one 
or two of the leading firms are conspicuous by their 
absence, the exhibitors make a brave show that will do 
much to strengthen the optimistic tone that is beginning 
to be heard in many quarters regarding the prospects of 
the trade in the immediate future. It appears from a 
general survey of the show that the tendency is all towards 
cheapening apparatus, etc., for photographers’ use, and 
apart from the cameras and materials specially provided 
for the professional, small and effective cameras and time 
and labour-saving devices are in the majority. No doubt 
the increased facilities for obtaining large pictures by 
means of the many enlargers now on the market account 
for the former, and doubtless the voice of the amateur, 
heard loud o’er the land, is largely responsible for the 
latter. Compared, however, with the last exhibition of 
the kind, held in the same rooms in April, 1902, there 
is a marked falling off in the number of firms exhibiting 
their goods. On that occasion there were 89 stalls, occu- 
pied by 55 exhibiung firms. This year there are 72 stalls, 
and 41 firms only are represented, but nevertheless the 
note that is sounded by the exhibition is a healthy one, 
and signs are not wanting on every side to convince the 
most sceptical that the corner has been turned, and the 
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times of depression complained of last year have given 
place to brighter prospects for the ensuing season. 
* * * 


Latitude in 


A pull which the present day worker 
£xposures. 


has over the earlier photographers, is 
the combination of speed and latitude in the best modern 
dry plates. We might almost safely say that the last five 
years has quadrupled the latitude of the moderately rapid 
plate of a speed of about 200 H. and D. In actual prac- 
tice this means that a plate may be used of speed sufficient 
to enable rapid exposures being made, and yet exposure 
need not be adjusted with the accuracy necessary with 
much slower plates a few years ago, when it was well 
understood that a too full exposure rendered it almost 
impossible to obtain printing density. This gain in lati- 
tude arises principally out of new methods of obtaining 
density-giving qualities in modern emulsions. We have 
made a number of tests on a plate of about 250 H. and 
D. which has recently been placed on the market, and 
find that two seconds being the approximately correct 
exposure, plates exposed for two, four, eight, and sixteen 
seconds, all gave satisfactory negatives when developed 
in the same dish and for the same length of time. Such 
a difference as that between two and sixteen is hardly 
likely to occur with a reasonably careful operator, and 
with such plates there need be no fear of serious over- 
exposure. The importance of having the mind free from 
the worry of accurately adjusting exposure in portrait 
work is alluded to in another paragraph. 
* * * 


€xpression We have quite recently had before us 
in Portraits. 4 number o portraits taken by budding 
professional photographers, and the prevailing charac- 
teristic is an almost entire absence of any indication in 
the portrait of sympathy between the photographer and 
the sitter. Reasonably adjusted exposure, carefully 
arranged lighting, and satisfactory posing—but nothing 
more. Speaking generally we should say that the single 
quality most appreciated by the public is likeness, and 
this usually means expression. It is very doubtful whether 
the apprentice or improver can have taught to him the 
art of inducing pleasing and characteristic expression. 
An important point is a complete mastery of the technical 
matters of lighting, exposure, and camera manipulations, 
so that these things are done quite mechanically, and 
without any mental effort. The mind is thus left free to 
estimate the sitter’s character, to determine the most usual 
satisfactory expression, and decide on the best means of 
educing that expression. A good general education and 
a good address or manner are of first importance, yet 
they are too frequently quite overlooked when the ques- 
tion of taking up photography as a profession is under 
consideration. The insight into human nature, which 
usually comes with such associations as are possible in 
a public school or a large business, is also valuable. 
One wants to be able to tell, for instance, how much 
each man really means when he says he wants no retouch- 
ing, no flattery. The astute operator will learn more 


from the man than from his instructions in most cases. 
* * * 


Photographs Tz is reported that Dr. Hausky, of the 
of tnessclar Odessa Observatory, has obtained some. 


photographs of the solar corona, by the 
aid of certain coloured screens placed in front of the plate, 
which, if a fact, is interesting, but this must not be ac- 
cepted unless corroborative proof is obtained at the time 
of the eclipse next August. It seems at first sight some- 
what difficult to understand how the enormous glare of 
the sun itself can be suppressed by the use of screens, and 
yet the light from the corona be left intact. The subject 


has been most successfully attacked in quite a different. 
manner by Professor Hale, of the Kenwood Physical Obsey. 
vatory, at Chicago, and fourteen years ago some very 
successful photographs of the corona and prominences 
were obtained by him, and daily photographs were take, 
for some time. Professor Hale’s method was to take ad 
vantage of the fact that by enormously increasing the 
dispersion by the aid of a diffraction grating, the con 
tinuous spectrum of the sun itself was very much reduced, 
whilst the bright line spectra of the prominences re 
mained strong, and selecting the K line of calcium, the 
extension and form of the prominences were accurately 
mapped out. A further improvement in this arrange. 
ment was made by using two moveable slits, the second 
of which isolated the K line, whilst the image of the sun 
itself was prevented from falling on the plate by an opaque | 
diaphragm in contact with the slit; a slow rate of mo ion 
was then given to the slits, the corona photographed 
and the diaphragm removed: and with a very rapid motion 
of the slits the body of the sun itself photographed. The 
whole operation only took one minute, and the operation 
was automatically repeated every five minutes. The move- 
ment of the various parts of the instrument was effected by 
means of a glycerine clepsydra. 

* * * 


In 1897 Professor Namias, of Milan, - 
pointed out that stannous chloride, 
SnCl 2H-0, caused a much quicker pre: 
cipitation of metallic silver from the 
ammonio-tartrate of silver solution, used for silvering 
mirrors, and, led by this fact, he has been experimenting 
with gelatino-bromide plates and papers, and finds that 
a 1 per cent. solution acts on the bromide exactly 
the same as light, producing a latent image, and 

that with excessive action general fog is caused 

in the same way. He also points out that those 
who hold with the chemical theory of the latent image 

may find in this another support for their views. The 

action of the chloride of tin must be infinitely little, for, 

assuming that a 12 by 9 cm. plate contains 0.1 gramme of 

silver bromide, and a latent image is produced by 

0.00025 g. of stannous chloride, and this is assuming that 

the whole acts, which is not the case, the actual amount 

of bromide reduced to sub-bromide is only 0.0001 g., that 

is to say, only one thousandth part of the total weight of 

bromide. Namias does not believe in the sub-bromide 

theory, and asks, “ As so little sub-bromide is formed, how 

is it that the action extends to the whole of the bromide!” 

The interesting point of his communication, which appears 

in the “ Photographische Correspondenz,” is that bromide 

plates and paper, soaked in a 3 per cent. solution of 

stannous chloride and dried, will print right out, and the 

image withstands the action of hypo. 

* * * 


The Action 

of Stannous 
Chloride on 
Silver Bromide. 


The Art of 


A tot is R lic” of 
Advertising) copy o St. Louis Republic 


March 24 contains a short paragraph with 
a plain lesson for the photographer who is seeking to make 
his work and his studio like household words in the com- 
munity from which he draws his customers. “At a meet 
ing of business and professional men,” runs the article, 
“last night in the ‘Growlery’ at Strauss’s Studio, plans 
were completed to organise a society to promote the interest 
of art in St. Louis. A meeting is to be held next Tuesday 
night at the same place to draw up papers of incorporation 
and to appoint committees.” The ful meaning of these 
sentences may not be patent to everybody. Everybody — 
perhaps does not know how Mr. Strauss, by the force 
of personality and astute knowledge of the men and women 
of St. Louis has made his establishment one of the institu- 
tions of that city. Not every photographer is a Strauss, 
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and not every photographer has Strauss’s opportunities. 
To few men does it occur that a persistent policy can suc- 
ceed in making a photographer’s gallery the place to spend 
a spare half hour. Mere sumptuous premises do not do 
that. Mr. Strauss has a palace of art, but the magnetism 
which draws people implies something more than pouring 
out money like water. There was his exhibition of por- 
traits of the well-known bachelors in St. Louis society ; 
and that is only one of a series of steps taken with a pro- 
found knowledge of what will interest people-and set them 
talking. That Mr. Strauss has pursued this course with- 
out sacrificing, but instead intensifying, the dignity of his 
business should encourage every photographer to examine 
his own circumstances. We do not suggest that a photo- 
grapher’s studio can or should become the obvious venue 
for public movements such as that quoted above from the 
St. Louis newspaper, but we do declare that many photo- 
graphers disregard such opportunities for quiet, dignified, 
but nevertheless influential publicity. 


PLATE SPEEDS. 


In the early days of the gelatine plate we were quite 
content to accept the definition of the speed of a plate 
as so many “times” wet plate, but this method was soon 
supplanted by the use of Warnerke’s sensitometer, which, 
whilst an improvement, was by no means satisfactory, 
particularly if his phosphorescent tablet was used as the 
standard light, and it was customary to take the number 
of the last square that could be read after fixation and call 
the plate of this speed, though it might frequently happen 
that this, and probably three or four other numbers were 
so faint as to be absolutely useless for printing purposes. 
At the same time possibly one or two numbers were 
so over-exposed as to be useless, so that the range of the 


the plate. The original standard developer was ferrous 
oxalate, to which there was the very grave objection that 
it was rarely if ever used in negative work, and the 
speeds obtained by it were not the speeds obtained by 
an operator when using pyro-soda ‘or any other developer, 
and therefore pyro-soda was later adopted; but while 
this may be practically the standard developer for the 
studio and professional work, we should imagine that the 
majority of amateurs use one of the newer developing 
agents, and then the H. and D. speed is not or may not 
be as stated. 

In confirmation of this point, which is disputed, we 
may be permitted to quote Mr. Driffield, who says in 
“The Photo-Miniature,” November, 1903, page 361:—‘“ As 
the activity of the various reagents employed as 
developers differ considerably, it is necesary to adopt 
a standard developer for the purpose of speed determina- 
tion, if the results obtained by different operators are 
to be comparable. To the amateur, however, who employs 
our system simply for his own guidance, it is quite open, 
of course, to employ any developer he thinks fit, but 
he must clearly understand that the speeds he obtains 
will not necessarily correspond with those obtained with 
our standard.” 

As we write there lies before us an H. and D. chart of 
a plate which was exposed under standard conditions, 
then cut in two, the one strip being developed with the 
standard pyro-soda, and the other with metol and hydro- 
quinone. With the former the speed is 113; with the latter, 
170—a considerable difference, and one which, it may be 
said, is of no moment, because all plates have now a 
latitude which is much greater than this. In the 
“Photographic Journal” for April, 1900, Mr. Watkins’s 
paper on “Some Developers Compared” appears, and he 
states there that using pyro, metol, ortol, kachin, hydro- 
quinone and glycin, in equal strengths, equal alkali, and no 
bromide, his results could be summed up as follows :— 


acoerseeege percent cE Et eS ee 


plate was curtailed. Then, again, the instruments differed 
so much that they could not be compared one with 
another. 


Effect on speed of plate, very slight or doubtful difference ; , ; 
searching out detail, no difference; ultimate density Huy a 


When Messrs. Hurter and Driffield described their 
system many of us hoped that we had once for all a 
real settlement of the question, and that uniformity would 
be evolved from the previous chaotic condition of plate- 
speed testing. Unfortunately, chiefly through a miscon- 
ception of terms, this system was vigorously attacked, 
and it was some years before it became generally adopted 
by plate makers, and even now one cannot actually com- 
pare the numbers as found by different workers. That 
this should be so is a matter of regret, as we know that 
if rigorously carried out according to the lines laid down 
by the original investigators, this might be so. 

It is well known that the whole of the original experi- 
ments were carried out with the standard candle, and 
exception was naturally taken to this on account of its 
Spectrum composition, a like objection being raised 
against the standard pentane lamp. And we do not 
think that it necessarily follows that one plate is faster 
than another to daylight, though it may have been proved 
to be so by an artificial light. As a matter of fact, we 
can state that in a dull light one plate may prove to 
be faster than another, and the variation in the bright- 
ness of individual parts of the spectrum may also lead 
to variation in speed, even although the plates may have 
been tested by the calibrated acetylene light of Messrs. 
Sheppard and Mees. 

Assuming, ,however, that we adopt acetylene as the 
standard light source, there is another and an important 
point which seems to be,somewhat neglected, and that is the 
action of the various developing agents on the speed of 


power, no difference discovered; fogging propensity, no 
difference; effect on different gradations, no difference ; 
appearance of image, wide difference; speed of working, 
wide difference. This, then, is directly opposed to Mr. 
Driffield’s statement, and to one made some years ago 
by Messrs. Hurter and Driffield, in which they stated 
that they found some plates three times as fast with 
rodinal. 

Again Mr. John Sterry says in his excellent little work 
“Photography by Rule,” 1903, pp. 48 and 49:— 

“Tt has been noticed in practice it is not necessary in 
most cases to carry development as far as possible, and 
that differences in the action of developers are very marked 
in consequence. One of the principal effects of this is 
shown in the different results obtained from the same 
exposures with different developers. This may also be 
stated thus: The effective speed of the plate varies with 
the developer used. To a less extent, the same developer 
may give a difference of speed according to the relative 
amounts of the developing agent and alkali that are used. 
Whilst all these differences may be brought into effect at 
will, it is evident that they will only lead to confusion 
if not thoroughly understood. It is only by careful scien- 
tific measurements that all the differences can be mastered, 
for even the same make of plates will not always behave 
in the same manner. In the case of a series tried to- 
gether it was found that usually plates were about 


one and a half times as rapid with pyro as with ferrous 
oxalate, and three times as rapid with eikonogen and rodi- 
nal; but the latter gave more trouble in obtaining sufficient 
. In one case a plate was found to be ten times 


density. . . 
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as rapid with rodinal as pyro-ammonia when specially work- 
ing to obtain extreme aifferences, but it was noticed that, 
whilst with the rodinal there was a great latitude permis- 
sible in the exposure, that for the pyro-ammonia needed to 
be very accurate.” 

Before leaving this subject it is as well to point out 
that it is important in H. and D. testing to avoid the 
use of free bromide in the developer, and that even if 


in practice pyro-soda with bromide be used the 
speed of the plate will not be the same; but 
this does not get over the fact that some plates 
contain free bromide in the emulsion, and _ the 


effect of this is well shown by the following extract 
from the above-mentioned little work by Mr. Driffield :— 
“Tn an extreme case the influence of free bromide in the 
film is so marked as to absolutely necessitate a recogni- 
tion of the varying speed of the plate as dependent upon 
the development factor to be reached. The 
two strips, simultaneously exposed but developed for two 
and four minutes respectively, gave development factors 
of 0.73 and 1.0. Had there been no free bromide present 
the inertize yielded by the two strips would have been 
coincident, and the speed, in consequence, constant; but 


in this instance the inertie are 0.75 and 0.22 respec. 
tively, so the speed varies from 45.3 to 154.5 for the two 
development factors obtained.” 

There is one point which has been advanced against 
the H. and D. system, and it is that by this method 
the period of under-exposure is entirely ignored, and yet 
it is this period which is to the practical worker the most 
important, for it is in this period that the “ shadow detail ” 
lies, and to which so much importance is attached by 
some, but it is obvious that the printing value of this 
is not so much dependent on the plate as the printing 
process that is used. 

We have said sufficient to show that the question of 
plate speeds is not a simple one, and there is yet consider- 
able work to be done in order to clear up many dubious 
points. Some years ago the Royal Photographic Society 
appointed a Plate Speeds Committee, but the results 
obtained by the various members were so ludicrously 
different as to lead to no useful result. Possibly, there- 
fore, we may have to rely upon individual effort, but 
it would certainly be advantageous if a common agree- 
ment could be come to, so that the speeds of various plates 
could be directly compared. 


SHYLIGHTS OF DIFFERENT STYLES. 


Tux old-time question of “what style light do you think best 
for making negatives ” is still asked by many of our professional 
photographers, and some of them are of the best in the country. 
It is discussed at length by Felix Raymer in a recent 
issue of “Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.” Mr. Raymer’s 
undoubted knowledge of the subject makes his remarks worthy 
of attention by all studio workers. He says: Taken as a whole, 
this matter should not bother one who has given the question 
close study, and who has a fair amount of artistic ability. If 
he wishes a certain effect in lighting it will be secured by 
him, it matters not from what source the light may come. 
On all sides we hear the questions what should the angle of 
a skylight be, what size, and of what kind of glass we should 
make it, and so on through the whole list. If there was any 
certain style light of a given size that was absolutely neces- 
sary to the making of good work, it would be pitiful to note 
the few in the country who could produce it, for there are 
not a half-dozen lights in the whole of the United States, 
so far as I know, that are of the same style, size, and of the 
same kind of glass. 
Different Styles of Lights. 

It has been my experience that the operator who has a good 
understanding of lighting, and knows what he wants when he 
goes in under the light, will succeed in getting that which he 
is after. To sum up in a nutshell the whole matter of different 
style lights, I will say that there are what we know as the 
double slant, single slant, and the perpendicular, or a large 
window. It has been my privilege to have worked under all 
these styles, and there are, of course, other styles that I have 
not seen; but, speaking from my experience with those I have 
tried, I feel confident that all of the other styles may be as 
easily controlled as those mentioned. 

All Forms of Lighting the Same. 

As to the style of light, it will make no difference in the 
effect of the lighting whether it be a single slant, double 
slant, or the window, so long as the one great principle of 
direction is carried out in the work. It is not the skylight 
that we are to consider, but the lighting, as it is to be made 
on the face. The lighting will never change. The same light- 
ing can be made on all faces. The same effect can be secured 


any number of times, for it is made up of light and shade 


through which run the half tones connecting the two, and this 
combination of light and shade will be the same at all times 
and on all faces, if it is made the same by the operator, the 
skylight having nothing to do with it except as a means to 


an end. 
The Single Slant Light. 

A few suggestions as to the manner in which each of the 
lights should be worked will perhaps make this statement 
clear. A single slant light measuring, say, twelve feet wide 
and eighteen feet high, starting about three feet from the floor, 
may be taken as an average of skylight construction. This 
style light usually drops into the room about four and a half 
feet from the top. To begin with, the light below the subject's 
head when a full length sitting is being made is absolutely 
useless, and not only that, but a hindrance to good work. 
I mean, the light is too low, and if I had such a light, the 
first thing I would do would be to cut off all of the lower part 
up to a foot or two above the subject’s head when standing. 
This will make the light start about seven or eight feet from 
the floor. 

Lighting from Below Useless. 

The reason for this is that in portrait work there is never 
a time when we want the light to fall on the subject from 
beneath. If it does it will reverse all our ideas of nature. 
The light should come from a point above the subject, and 
from only one source. Now, it may be said in cutting off 
so much of the light the exposure will be increased. This 
may be true, but what if it is, provided we make our work 
better. There can be no work of a satisfactory nature where 
the light strikes up under the face illuminating the lower 
part of it more strongly than the upper portion. 

The closing off of this lower portion of the light may be 
done with opaque curtains. After closing it off we will have 
a light measuring about twelve feet by twelve feet. If it is 
desired, such a light may be worked without other curtains, 
the only thing necessary being to place the subject at the right 
point or place in the room to get the light falling from the 
proper direction. 

Correct Position of the Sitter. 

The light being twelve feet wide, I would suggest that 

the subject be placed twelve feet from the light, out in the 
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room, and. at a point directly ever. with one end of it. This 
will allow all of the light to fall on the subject from the 
front. That is, all of the skylight will be in the front of 
fhe subject. Now, if the subject is turned slowly away from the 
the light until all of the light leaves the shadow ear the 
lighting will be correct from any position the camera may 
occupy in the room. The reason for this is that you will 
be working the light on the square, so to speak. If it is 
twelve feet high and twelve feet wide and you have the 
subject posed twelve feet from it, the subject will occupy one 
corner of the square as it were, and the light falling towards 
the subject, will divide the square in halves. This will give 
a fall of forty-five degrees. In other words, and to make it 
plainer: If the light fell in a line from above straight down 
on the subject, it would be an angle of ninety degrees, and that 
line would represent one line of the square (the perpendicular 
line). But if the light fell from the side straight toward the 
subject, that would be the right angle of ninety, and the line 
thus formed would be the horizontal line. 
Concentrating and Softening the Light. 

Now, if this square is divided the light will fall from a 
half-way point, which will give the angle of forty-five degrees. 
As this square isi reduced in size, the concentration of light and 
the accentuation of features will increase. But when it is 
reduced the subject must at the same time be moved nearer 
the light so as to hold him in the lower corner of the square. 
For example: If the subject is placed within five feet of the 
light, the opening of light in front of him should measure 
five feet wide by five feet high. If the subject is ten feet 
from the light the opening should be ten feet square, and so 
on. If stronger contrast is desired, the subject must be posed 
nearer the light, and the opening made smaller. In this way 
the light is concentrated on the parts that are desired to be 
emphasised. If softness is desired, the full square opening 
of the light should be used. Now, why the square, it will be 
asked by some. For the reason that it can be most easily 
managed. The wider the light, the softer the results, and 
to make them stronger the light will have to be curtained off 
anyhow, to get them, so why not work with that idea in view 
all the time? 

The Double Slant. 

Now for the double slant. If it is worked in the same 
way, the effect of the light on the face of the subject will be 
identically the same. If your light measures twelve feet 
wide, pose the subject twelve feet from it, under one edge, 
so that all of the light falls from the front. Close off all 
light from the subject’s head, and curtain the light so that 
it will be the same height as width, and the subject will be 


in. the lower corner of the square farthest from the light, as 
in the single slant, and the effect will be the same. 

If more contrast is desired, make the square smaller, but 
do not fail to move the subject nearer the light so as to hold 
him in that lower corner of the square, bearing in mind that 
the smaller the square, and the nearer the light, the more 
concentrated the effect. 

The Window Light. 

If the light is an ordinary window, work it in the same 
way. If it is four feet wide, pose the subject four feet from 
it and at one edge, so that all the light is in front of the 
subject, and then make the opening measure four feet; above 
the subject’s head, closing off all light from below the top of 
the head. This will again place the subject in the corner of 
the square, and the result will be the same as in the other 
examples, except that they will be more concentrated and the 
features more accentuated, for the reason that the opening in 
the light was smaller. 

Size of Light MaKes no Difference. 

So we arrive at the conclusion that it matters not what the 
size of the light. If worked in squares, one light will be as 
good as any other. If it is but eight feet wide, pose eight 
feet from it. If twenty feet wide, and it is desired to work 
it at its full square opening, the operating-room should be 
wide enough to pose twenty feet from it. It has been the 
accepted opinion for many years past that the light should 
measure a greater number of feet in height than in width, 
but personally I prefer a square, and should curtain it so that 
it would be square when lighting the subject, whatever its 
original shape. Nor do I believe in putting in a light so 
that it is lower than the height of a subject posed standing, 
for it has not been my experience that this lower light is ever 
used. I have never found a fine workman who wanted the 
light to fall from any other direction than that mentioned 
above. 


Different Hinds of Glass Used. 

As to the glass used in the construction of a light, it is 
merely a matter of personal preference. One operator will 
like strong, crisp, high lights, and will find clear glass best 
for his purpose. Another will like soft, delicate results, and 
will find ground or hammered ‘glass more suitable. ‘There is 
the whole matter in a nutshell. The crispness or softness of 
effect is not a principle of lighting. The operator may use 
his pleasure in making it, bearing in mina, however, that there 
should never be a time when his high lights are so high as 
to fail in showng flesh tints, nor the shadows so deep that they 
fail to show the detail. There is no place in portraiture for 
absolute white or absolute black. Let there be detail in both. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOME COMMENTS BY AN OUTSIDER. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER friend of mine one day murdered two people 
who had provoked him. He thought little of it at the time. 
Certainly he had no intention of going from bad to worse. 
But, sir, that was just what he did. In a few weeks he for 
the first time came home almost fuddled. Then he ceased to 
be truthful. He ceased to be punctual. He ceased to be 
neat. He took to cycling on Sunday. But why continue? In 
Sir. Edward Clarke’s historic phrase, “it grows more and more 
sad.” Like many another man who began his downward career 
with a little murder or two which he thought nothing of at 
the moment, my friend sank and sank till at last he became 
worse than wicked. He became absolutely vulgar. He 
absolutely—advertised. 

That story has one slight fault. It happens not to. be 
true. Yet it may do for a start. I have an impression that it 
“touches the spot.” If it does, let me re-inforce its impression. 

Advertising need not be a matter of cheap-jack cajolery ; of 


screaming ; of white-lie-ing. As Mr. Casey’s useful articles in 
this journal have pointed out, it may be just a man’s deter- 
mination to do a triple justice—first, justice to some good 
work, or justice to the special power residing in him for pro- 
ducing that good work (an abstract consideration, no doubt; and 
yet do we not all talk of a man doing justice to his art or 
his craft; and we mean something by it); secondly, justice to 
himself; and, thirdly, justice to the public, who ought to 
benefit to the full through any man who has command of any 
special means of serving them. I believe photographers as a 
body do realise this. If they declared they did not, I should 
wonder if “hypo” was short for “hypocrisy.” 


Even John Morley! 


Advertise, why certainly! Who does not? The other 
day I was reading Gladstone’s biography, written by that model 
of severe restraint, Mr. John Morley. Even he once broke out 
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into an “ad.” And always admiring him even amid any dis- 
agreements, I felt I loved him the more for this human trait. 
“One poor note the reader will not grudge,” he writes in a 
foot-note, and he adds that in Gladstone’s diary for the 
month which he is dealing with, he finds the entry, “Saw 
Morley, and commissioned him to see to He is about the 
best stay I have.” 


The Non-Advertiser: More Quixotic than Quixote, 

I chanced to take up Cervantes’s “Don Quixote” almost the 
same day. Cervantes was in gaol over some tax dispute (pas- 
sive resistance, perhaps) when he wrote the “Don ™ and he 
had the added mortification of seeing a paltry rival finding 
much greater favour with the public. So he works a word for 
himself into the [Don Quixote story. He makes a priest and 
barber go over the Don’s library to throw out for the bonfire 
any books which may have contributed to the knight-errant’s 
madness. The last they come to is one by Cervantes, and 
thereon the priest, so far from bonfiring, makes a charming 
little speech about Cervantes and about the book which that 
author “proposes.” The author gives himself a very ingenious 
advertisement, says the Quixote editor in a foot-note. Quite 
so. A hint from centuries bygone. 

Mr. Disraeli’s curl, Mr. Chamberlain’s orchid, Mr. Keir- 
Hardie’s one-time cloth cap in Parliament, Thomas Carlyle’s 
style, and the latest actress’s smile, do not these things all 
partake, more or less, of the nature of advertisement? 

How our Leaders Work. 

As I am writing comes to hand the shilling “ Manufacturing 
Number” of the “Advertising World” (ordinarily sixpence, 
Granville House, 3, Arundel Street, W.C.). This journal or 
the “Advertising News” (one penny weekly, 21, Bride Lane, 
brought out by Mr. E. 8. Day, the doyen of our advertising 
journalism) should be regularly studied. Try them in your 
(developing) bath. They float, and will help you to float. 
I see Elliott and Fry have a page in this “ Advertising World.” 
It is to illustrate how they as photographers assist advertisers. 
We see a sportsman shooting in the Highlands. He is water- 
proofed ; he is holding his gun. It would suit a rubber man 
ora gunsmith. The subject (half-tone) is ruled around, and a 
design of feathers, conventionalised, with a bird which has 
been hit and two birds which have got off free, makes up a 
telling picture. There are simplicity, strength, and “ keeping” 
in the whole. Note the wording, “We are now photographers 
for advertisers.” These words are in black, panelled out, “The 
whole of our organisation’ and experience as photographers 
is behind this new department. We believe that goods well 
portrayed are goods half-sold. But they must be well por- 
trayed. We will gladly send you samples of our work if you 
are interested in illustrations that sell goods.” 

Vanity: A Constant Market. 

“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity.” And 
a good job, too, for the professional nhotogranher. It means 
that he has a public always persuadable. You cannot per- 
suade overcoats on to men in summer, nor pleasure-boat hiring 
on the Thames in winter, or in times of rain. You cannot per- 
suade women to buy things long out of fashion. I say, a good 
job too, that vanity stays on for ever, because of the market 
it implies, and even for its own sake. You and I might have 
undiluted common sense, and insist on demonstrating the 
possession, till there was really no living with us. We might 
be 

“Too wholly pure and good 
For human nature’s’”—and the photo- 
grapher’s—“ daily food.” 
Happily, we’ve a few redeeming faults, moderate vanity being 
one, and by no means the worst a man could have. It does 
not exclude gumption. For instance, I, for one, am not very 
handsome; but I may be a degree less handsome in twelve 


months’ time; and why shouldn’t I catch the passing phase?. 
Better “the devil you know than the devil you don’t know Dy 
the face, the unfortunate face, even, of to-day than the pos- 
sible face of a year or two ahead. 

My Specific is ““Be Specific.” 

Photographers then, of all men, are just the ones who neyer 
need wholly waste their advertisement seed. They’ve always a 
kindly soil somewhere. We are agreed so far, are we not? 
They, particularly, ought to advertise. The question then is 
“How?” The answer comes pat, “Specifically.” I first lit 
on that jewel of wisdom for myself; and afterwards I chanced 
to handle the £2 2s. work Fowler has brought out in America 
entitled “Fowler’s Publicity, an Encyclopzedia of Advertising 
and Printing, and all that pertains to the public seeing side 
of Business,” by Nathaniel C. Fowler, jun.; New York: The 
Publicity Publishing Company. 

I turned up “Photography” in “Fowler.” Sure enough, he 
had the same counsel, “Be specific.” One day, says he, talk 
children’s pictures; nothing else. Tell how you take their 
portraits instantaneously ; you catch the most fleeting expres- 
sions; your children are children. 

Other “Fowler’’ Hints. 

Mr. Fowler says that the advertisements should never be 
less than two inches, and “occasionally half a column or 
more will be profitable during the season.” “Advertise the 
taking of groups as a specialty.” (I know the divided opinions 
as to this ; but I go for the grouping.) “ Let advertising stimulate 
a demand for pictures taken in costume.” “The photographer 
should be an artist as well as a photographer, and should be ~ 
able to pose people so that they will appear to the best pos- 
sible advantage.” “Make up an odd-size picture sometimes ; 
give it a name, and advertise it under that title.” “ Any new 
finish can be properly advertised.” 

Hold on there a moment! What of the new adhésive dry 
mounting process? I think I can put any inquirer writing 
me at the office of this Journax on to the way to benefit by 
this remarkable method, which I have most closely examined. 
Border effects are most easily obtained, and stretching of the 
prints is done away with. There are remarkable advantages 
in quickness as well. Surely there is advertising value here 
as well as mere saving of money, for those who are quickest 
on to it in their district. 

As to prices, Fowler says: “Prices should be given unless the 

photographer caters only to the highest grade of people.” Per- 
sonally, I believe in giving some indication of cost. Circulars and 
advertisements which omit cost do no harm, I know ; but we don’t 
make our fortune by negatively doing ourselves “no harm.” 
A little positive good is just as well once in a way. 
The gentle art of getting free advertisements from editors is 
woefully neglected, though editors tell me they don’t think so. 
Seriously, there must be many an occasion when the reporter 
would mention quite as an ordinary item in his report that 
the group on the squire’s lawn, or at the vicarage, or the club 
house, was taken by So-and-So. 

Fowler suggests some catch-words, not, I think, very catchy; 
but there’s something in “Cross babies taken;” “Art 
in photography ;” “Natural photography ;” “He wants your 
picture ;” “She wants your picture; and there is audacity 
in his “I take you for yourself”—there would be still more 
in “T take you for—your money.” 


The Incident Advertisement. 

What of a short incident in small type to head your adver- 
tisement or circular? As this:— 

“Alderman Sir Robert Carden met a bright-faced boy in the 
City. Something made him stop. He fumbled in his pocket; 
then gave the boy a shilling. ‘Thank’ee, sir- what's it for, 
sir?’ “Dunno, boy; dunno at all. Only, you look so jolly.’ 
Exactly, and a bright young face with happy, instantaneously 
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caught expression, looking out at us from our wall at home, Then the advertisement might proceed to enforce pany dear 
especially if it be the face of our own youngsters, would con- and refreshing to a father’s and mother’s heart the child’s face, 
stantly refresh our hearts as this boy’s jolly face cheered up | particularly the face of the absent child, might be. 
the old alderman.” Human Interest. 

Or, again, this line, intrinsically pleasant, and having also You see my point—human interest. That is what the photo- 
allusive interest :— grapher has in common with the public. Human nature is a 

“<¢Tt must have been dear and refreshing to a father’s heart :’ great many things. Incidentally it is a small gold-mine—for 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, speaking in the House in praise of a the shrewd advertiser. FRANK COLEBROOK. 
speech which Mr. Austen Chamberlain, then new to the House, | [The conclusion of the above comments, suggested by Mr. 
had just made, and made in his father’s hearing.” ' Casey’s articles, will appear next week,—Hps. B.J.P.] 


THE WEER IN HISTORY. 


The Ancient of Days. know the reasons. I was much perplexed to replace it until I 
ProBaBiy few of my readers have not read of that dodge whereby read in a chemical book that “résine de guiac,” which is yel- 
a negative is helped in printing by concentrating the sun’s lowish grey in colour, becomes a beautiful green when exposed 
rays upon part of it with a lens. This expedient is so old as to light, and thereby acquires new properties—viz., it becomes 
to renew its youth periodically, when it starts its tour once less soluble in alcohol. I therefore made a strong solution of 
more round the foreign photographic journals as a method hot | this resin, and noticed that when spread as a film on paper and 
from the brain of your latter-day enthusiast. Probably the exposed to light, it became emerald green in a short time, but 
author of the paragraph adapted, or, as the playwrights say, that when a film as thin as was necessary for my purpose was 
“thickened,” it from Tue British Journat or Puorograrny used, it did not exhibit the least difference in solubility 
of over forty years ago, for on April 15, 1863, there it is im | towards alcohol; so that after many experiments I have become 
these columns, and then, as now, the author dwells upon the convinced of its unsuitability, and have given it up. 
virtues of the venerable “wheeze.” ‘Now when our pressure- The “résine de guiac” which Niépce used is evidently the 
frame containing the negative or the sensitised paper is | guiac resin of the West Indies. Paper treated with tincture 
exposed, we furnish ourselves with a burning-glass by means of this material becomes blue or green in the light, but Niépce 
of which we guide what may be called the luminous point to | did not observe that these colours are destroyed on further 


those parts of the negative most opaque to light . . . and | exposure, particularly to orange rays. 
the effect of this condensed light is something so energetic Niépce stuck close to the resinous bodies in his search after 
that the most opaque parts of the negative, thus lighted, have a “resist”? for a metal plate, and three months later he was 


acquired the necessary exposure before the more transparent | telling his brother :—“I have just-been analysing the gum resin 
portions are sufficiently printed. We have been able, in this | of guiac with the object of isolating that part of it sensitive tc 
way, to reproduce more delicate details than by ordinary light light. I have already found that the portion of the resin 
—details which would in fact have become lost in the density | soluble in water does not possess this singular property, and 


of the negative.” that the resin deprived of this portion is much more sensitive. 
Photography in Embryo in 1897. | Also this resin still contains a constituent insoluble in both 

Thursday in next week (April 20) is the day on which Nicé- water and alcohol—a fact which enables me to obtain it per- 
phore Niépce was narrating his earliest photographic experi- fectly pure. If I find that in this state its combination with 


ments only twelve years short of a century ago. Writing to his | oxygen by the aid of light renders it less soluble in alcohol, I 
brother Claude he says:—“TI believe I have told you that I | shall have made a great step towards the solution of the 
have discontinued the use of silver chloride, and I believe you | problem.” Hisroricus. 


Witp-camr Photography.—The difficulties experienced in wild- camera. Mr. A. G. Wallihan, a pioneer in the field, obtained his 
game photography are discussed in a recent issue of the “New York | mountain-lion, bear, and bob-cat negatives by treeing the animals 
Tribune,” and although the opportunities for this kind of sport are | With dogs. He secured his antelope pictures in the fall before the 
early snows afforded liquid refreshment on the north hillsides and 


not so plentiful in this country as in America, the observations in the ‘ ; 
when the watering-places were scarce and not easily located. One 


article referred to make interesting reading. For successful picture 4 = g 
— i of the most prominent wild-game photographers, and the only one 


: who has employed successfully the flashlight for this purpose, is Mr. 
of his subject, and within twenty or thirty yards with a long focus | q Shiras, of Pittsburg. 


making the photographer must approach to within five or ten yards 


For many years his summer outings have 
or telephoto, the latter further requiring time exposure and the hand- | heen spent in Northern Michigan, where he has given up his time 
ling of an awkward 24 in. bellows. Then, after crawling for possibly | largely to photographing wild deer at night. With a stereoscopic 


200 yards or more under cover and against the breeze, and gaining a | @nda four by five camera focussed at twenty and twenty-five feet, and 


good close-range view of his quarry, he must consider the focal dis- arranged beneath a jack-lamp and flash-pan, he has invaded the in- 
tance, the light and the motion of the animal, and regulate the scale, lets and swamps of this part of the country, paddling cautiously 
diaphragm, and speed accordingly All of these adjustments in readi- along the shores against the breeze. Sometimes in company with a 
ness, the question rises how to make the exposure without detection. | skilful guide he thus has explored the haunts of the deer for as long 


There are numerous possibilities of accident or neglect, all of which as a week without making a single successful exposure. Arranging 
lead “knowing ones” to admit that it is more credit to secure a his cameras to cover practically the same field as the jack-lamp, the 
single photograph of wild game than to slaughter a whole herd of difficulty lies in locating the deer and approaching within the required 
animals. The methods employed by the few successful wild-game distance. But once having determined these points, the flash is 


photographers differ materially, according to localities, the special discharged, when the alarmed deer is off before the smoke has 
habits of the animals, and the individual judgment of the man at the | cleared away. 
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HOME-MADE LANTERN PLATES. | 


Constprrine the genera] excellence and moderate cost of the commer: 
cial lantern plate, it is probable that comparatively few would care 
to undertake their manufacture at home, but those who have the spare 
time and inclination will find the preparation of a simple emulsion and 
the coating of a few dozen lantern plates not only of considerable 
interest, but of educational value as well. Mr. S. H. Wratten, at 
the ‘Croydon Camera Club on the 5th inst., very clearly showed and 
explained how a slow lantern plate might be made without difficulty, 
and, judging from the slides which were afterwards thrown on the 
screen, of first-rate quality also. 


A Simple Formula. 

The following was the formula and method of working recommended 
by Mr. Wratten:—40 grains of Nelson’s No, 1 gelatine are taken 
and rinsed in two or three changes of water, to Yemove adhering dirt 
and any acidity present, and placed. in a clean jam-pot with the 
addition of four ounces of distilled water. The mixture is gently 
heated, stirring the while, and the following added and thoroughly 
incorporated :— 


Ammonium bromide 110 grains. 


Sodium chloride (ordinary tab 
Hydrochloric acid (1 in 10) Fs 

The ammonium bromide should be tested for acidity, and, if acid, 
~ neutralised with ammonia. 


50 grains. 
10 minims. 


In a clean graduate next dissolve 200 
grains of silver nitrate in one ounce of distilled water. The fore- 
going operations can be conducted in ordinary daylight; the subse- 
quent ones must take place in the dark room, but a very bright 
orange light can be employed, and with advantage, without any 
fear of fogging the emulsion, 
MaKing the Emulsion. 
The silver solution is now added very gradually in a fine stream 


to the solution first made up, which is maintained at a temperature 
of 125 degrees Fahr., stirring well with a glass rod all the time, and 
the mixture digested at a temperature of 150 degrees. Fahr. for ten 
minutes ;-175 grains of a good hard gelatine (previously soaked 4il]_ 
are next 
added, and when dissolved the bulk of the liquid is made up to 


quite soft, and rinsed in two or three changes of water) 


eight ounces with distilled water. The emulsion, which should, by” 
transmitted light, appear of a ruby colour, is allowed to set, and 
when firm cut up with a bone or ivory paper-knife into small squares 
and tied up in a canvas bag of fairly open mesh, the bag being sus. 
pended in a pail of water for half an hour, the water being changed 
every five minutes. - This will remove the soluble salts. The surplus 
water is then well drained off, the emulsion remelted, filtered through 
any suitable fabric, and two grains of tannin finally added. 
Coating the Plates. 
For coating the plates an ordinary stoneware teapot will be found 


most suitable. The glass plate, which must. be scrupulously clean, is 


conveniently held by a pneumatic holder, and the emulsion, at a 
temperature of about 100 degrees Fahr., poured on, and made to flow 
to each corner by gently tilumg the plate, any air bubbles that may 
form being immediately conducted to the edge with the glass rod, 
The plate is now carefully slid on to a level and web surface—a piece 
of levelled plate-glass answering very well—and allowed to set. In hot 
weather it may be necessary to cool artificially the levelled slab 
with ice. When set, the plates are, one by one, removed to a drying 
cupboard, through which a current o 


warm dry air is allowed 
to circulate, and stacked at an angle of 45 degrees, at least four inches 
apart to ensure even drying. The plates will be found to work well 
with any reliable transparency developer, and if carefully stored will 


remain in good condition for a considerable period, six months at 
least. 


Artistic Perception.—At the annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union on Saturday last Mr. Alex. Keighley gave an 
address on “ Artistic Perception,” in which he claimed that the 
faculty to see the beautiful in nature and in art was quite a thing 
apart from the mere physical sense of sight. Mankind generally did 
not look for those truths and qualities which artists looked for, and 
were too often content to use their eyes as channels for mere informa- 
tion. Seldom thinking about beauty, and not looking at nature with 
any reference to art, they scarcely saw the esthetic aspects of nature 
at all, or only in a very imperfect way. There were many people with 
cameras who were ready to photograph any object they met with, pro- 
viding it were a definite object—a church, a castle, a bridge, or some- 
thing else to which a name could be put, and the work was done with 
little thought as to obtaining the most pleasing result. Such persons 
had not learned to see, in the artistic sense of the word. The artist, 
like the poet, was said to be born, not made, and in some individuals 
the sense of artistic perception seemed to be largely innate, while in 
others it existed only in a minor degree. But whatever might be the 
natural endowment, real and permanent success as an artist could only 
be achieved by careful and constant study of nature and of art. 
However much one might appreciate a beautiful’ landscape, his 
appreciation would be enhanced if he looked at it with the eye of an 
artist, trained to understand the effect of form, light and shade, and 
knew why it was beautiful. He advised the budding pictorial photo- 
grapher to take every opportunity of visiting picture galleries, exhi- 
bitions of works of art of all kinds, and of studying art-books, and 
art-magazines, and the photographic journals which gave attention 
to the art side of the subject. Better still, he should practise any of 
the graphic arts. In conclusion, he urged upon photographic societies 


the desirability of paying more attention to art culture, instead of 
devoting themselves wholly to the study of plates, paper, and methods. 


“Ozotypr in Gelatine and Gum,” Mr. Manly’s practical guide to 
the modifications of this process, has appeared in a new fourth edition, 
which contains certain new formule, including a new acid reducing 
bath which can be kept for some considerable time. There are also 
directions for sizing papers, spotting and mounting prints, etc. The 
little book is sent free by the Ozotype Co., 1, Weedington Road, - 
Kentish Town, London, N.W. 


Suerrienp Photographic Society.—The next exhibition of this 
Society will be held from October 28 to November 4. The Joint 
Hon. Secretaries are: J. W. Charlesworth, 1, Joshua Road, Shef- 
field, and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 
pectuses will be ready about September 1. 


The pros- 


BritisH Association Geological Photographs.—The geological 
photographs committee of the British Association has completed the 
first series of published photographs from the collection housed in 
he Museum of Practical Geology, 28, Jermyn Street, S.W. There 
are twenty-four photographs in the present issue, all of great interest, 
showing much skill in technique, and considerable arttstic power in 


he choice of the point of view from which the objects were 


aken. 


They treat of a variety of subjects, chiefly the action of wind and rain, 
rost and ice, and sea-waves, igneous intrusion, the character of 
sedimentary rocks, and structures due to faulting and folding. The 
series issued to subscribers and just completed consists of a selected 
number (72) of photographs, taken from negatives generously lent 
by their owners, and furnished with descriptions by many of the 
leading geologists of the day. 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


os 
A New Dry Plate for Process Work. 


‘Ture are probably not more than half a dozen firms in the 
photo-engraving craft that rely exclusively upon dry plates 
for making their negatives, and it is certain that if ever they 
are to become popular such plates will need to be isochromatic. 
With characteristic enterprise Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
are the first to fulfil this requirement, and have placed upon 
the market a colour-sensitive process plate under the name 
of “Ortho Process.” 

From practical trial we find this an excellent plate; it is 
of fair rapidity (much quicker than the “Etching” plate); 
it develops quickly, giving great density; it is entirely free 
from fog, giving good gradation, while the deposit is of very 
fine grain, and the plates are exceptionally clean between the 
dots. As regards the colour sensitiveness, from a photograph 
of the are spectrum it would appear that this is conferred by 
the erythrosine type of d since there is the familiar gap in 
the blue green, and great sensitiveness in the yellow green, 
extending as far as the D line. The ratio of yellow to blue 
sensitiveness is about 1 to 4, which is rather higher than the 
average isochromatic plate 
Tt will thus be seen that this plate is a decided acquisition 
to the process worker, as not only will it do all that the 
ordinary plate will do, but the operator may use a suitable 
colour-filter when making screen negatives from coloured ori- 
ginals, and he will then not only have better values in his 
reproduction, but get a good printable dot at the same time, 
which has been almost impossible hitherto. As the price is 
the normal 2s. 3d. per dozen for half-plates, we see no reason 
why plates of this kind should not replace entirely the ordinary 


process plate now used. 


Care of the Half-Tone Screen. 

Some cautionary notes, which we suspect are somewhat old, are 
quoted by the “Inland Printer” from “Le Moniteur de la Photo- 
graphic.” They are worth repeating, however, as many. photo- 
engravers seem to disregard the inherent liability of a screen to 
deterioration. Explaining that the cover glass of the screen, owing 
to the high temperature and pressure under which it is cemented, 


is in a state of tension, the writer points out that the least perceptible 
rise of temperature, in softening the balsam, causes the glass plates to 
return to their primitive form, leaving bubbles between them, which 
are very brilliant when examined by réflection. Screens which have 
been in use some years are less subject to this defect than new ones, 
and withstand the effects of a high temperature without “being 
loosened. 
place as possible and tightening them too much in the screen holder 


Consequently, new screens should be kept in as cool a 


avoided, as pressure tends to produce deformation which may loosen 
the balsam. Certain precautions must be taken in cleaning screens. 
A scratch on the surface through clumsiness may render a screen 
useless, or, at least, necessitate tedious retouching on each of the 
If the scratch is very light, it will suffice to 
Usually, at time of use, 


negatives obtained. 
have the surface polished by a specialist. 
the two sides of the screen are polished with a silk rag or piece of 
tissue-paper. Thus the glass is greatly electrified, and the screen 
becomes covered with a regular cloud of atmospheric dust which is 
Thence the necessity of not polishing the dry glass, but 
employing a wet rag. It is, however, to be noted that any solvent 
of balsam, especially alcohol, should never be allowed to remain 
on the screen, as it would enter through the joints. 

Having removed the screen from the apparatus, place it in its 
box, or on a cushion of paper or fine linen, and then dust it lightly 


atitracted. 


with a very soft badger’s hair brush. A piece of cambric is now em- 
ployed, moistened with a few drops of alcohol, to gently wipe the 
Another rag is used for drying, and to prevent electrifi- 


Press very 


surface over, 
cation, breath upon it before touching the screen. 
moderately and pass the rag slowly over the surface. 
If metallic stains make their appearance on the surface, owing to 
the fall of some drops of nitrate of silver and subsequent reduction, 
wipe them off with a piece of fine cambric slightly moistened with 
nitric acid in double its volume of water, and then, before cleaning 


as above, wipe the surface with another rag slightly damped with 
ammonia. By observing these precautions there will be no danger 


of the least accident. 


Absorbent Properties of Printing Papers. 
The absorbent properties of paper for the oily medium of printers” 
ink do not correspond exactly with the absorption of aqueous inks ; 
certain soft-sized. papers absorb the oil of printers’ ink no more 


@fSon 


readily than hard-sized papers. The quantity and ink-resisting power 
of rosin sizing (according to a paper by P. Klemm, abstracted in 
the “Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry”) have no in- 
fluence on the absorbent properties of the paper towards oil, since 
rosin is easily wetted by oil. Gelatine hinders the absorption of 
the oil, as is shown in the case of coated papers, but mineral matters 
are favourable. The structure of the paper, as determined by the 
nature of the fibres and their behaviour on beating, is also an 


he less oil-absorbent is 


important factor. The denser the structure 
the paper, since the fibre substance itself resists oil, but not water ; 
the absorptive powers of different papers towards oil do not vary so 
widely as towards water. When paper is printed, the oil-varnish 
medium distributes itself between the pigment and the paper, ac- 
cording to the relative absorptive powers of each. If the paper be 
too absorbent the medium may be withdrawn from the pigment to 
such an extent that the latter rubs off. This effect will vary ac- 
cording to the thickness o With very absorbent 


papers it may be necessary to employ a thicker varnish, or else 


the oil-varnish. 


a certain excess of varnish, which will fix the pigment after the 
The elasticity of the 
paper is of greater importance than the porosity on which the 
absorptive power depends. It is desirable that any inequalities 
and pores in the sheet should be capable of being evened up by 


paper has absorbed as much as it is capable of. 


the pressure during printing; the good printing qualities of coated 


“art” papers are due to the uniformity of the surface, and their 


deficient absorptive power is of little importance. One great ad- 
vantage of a highly porous paper is that the access of air is facilitated, 
and the varnish dries more rapidly; this is of greater importance 
than a high absorptive power. A drawback of high porosity, how- 
ever, is the liability of the oil to penetrate to the back of the 


paper, and show the printing.on the reverse side. 


—2———————— 


Unper the auspices of the Otley Camera and Art Society, an ex- 


hibition of picture postcards and almanacs was held at the 
Mechanics’ Institute on Saturday afternoon, when upwards of £12 
The competition brought forward 292 exhibitors, 


The ex- 


was given in prizes. 
and the large hall was filled with an interesting collection. 
hibition was opened by Mr. E. P. Arnold-Forster, who said that it 
was very fitting that the first exhibition of that kind should be held 
at Otley, the home of' the valentine, which was now becoming obsolete. 
The subject of postcards led him on to speak of the functions of the 
Post Office, and he said he hoped that at some time there would 


be a free postage in the United Kingdom. This was no more im- 


possible than a universal penny postage in the British Empire had 
seemed when he had the temerity to advocate it ten years ago, and 
yet to-day it was an accomplished fact. 
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Exhibition. 


eg 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TRADE AND 
EXHIBITION. 

As announced in our last issue, the Portman Rooms Exhibition 
opened its doors to the public on Friday last, and disclosed a collection 
of photographic apparatus and materials representing the very con- 
siderable progress which has been made by manufacturers since the 
previous exhibition in 1902. The first impression is the advance in 
tasteful decoration adopted by the stall holders. Messrs. Elliott and 
Sons, of Barnet, whose stall faces the entrance, are the first to create 
that feeling, which is strengthened by the decorative designs adopted 
by Houghton’s, [itd., the Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., A. and M. 
Zimmermann, and Burroughs Wellcome and Co., to name only a few 
ot the many exhibitors who have expended care and money on the 
artistic presentment of their wares. The full list of the exhibitors 
appeared in our last issue, and we need not, therefore, repeat it. The 
visitor. will find that, with a few notable and important 
exceptions, such as Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., Ilford, Ltd., Imperial Dry 
Plate Co., Ltd., Marion and Co., Ltd., J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 
etc., etc., the photographic trade obtains a very efficient 
representation at the hands of the organisers of the exhibi- 
tion, A casual stroll round the seventy stalls affords a con- 
vincing demonstration of the large place photography has made for 
itself in modern industry. The variety of the modern photographic 
manuiacturers must be surprising to those who have not watched the 
entrance of the amateur into the circle from which the makers of 
apparatus and materials draw their customers. But the professional 
equally has had the attention of the trade, if not in the provision of 
an infinite and ever-changing variety of accessories and fitments, at 
any rate in the improvement and cheapening of his appliances. The 
Portman Rooms, therefore, during the two days on which they remain 
open—they close to-morrow at 10 p-m.—may well be visited by any 
photographer who can spare an hour. In addition to the purely 
trade exhibits, there are lantern demonstrations of cinematography 
and of Dr. Miethe’s colour photography. Of the latter, we ought to 
say, in qualification of our notes last week, that the operators 
apparently were not able to adjust the rheostats governing the three 
re-lights to give a steady and equal illumination to each of the three 
monochromes. The result was that many of the effects were visible 
only for a few instants, and the Spectators olitained occasional 
glimpses only of what colour photography was capable of. Dr. 
Miethe’s series, however, contained a number of slides which im- 
pressed us as maryellously faithful to the original scenes. 

Demonstrations are an attraction at one or two stalls. Messrs. 
‘Thomas Ilingworth and Co., Ltd., show the simplicity of “ Zigo” 
paper, and exhibit some striking examples of the paper which “needs 
no toning.” The Quincey Photo-Development Co. draw a crowd to 
witness the development of plates and films in the various Quincey 
boxes, and the latest form of their apparatus is shown, and seen to 


FOURTH PICTORIAL 


i 


embody improvements in the matters of inspection of the plate during 
development—the whole can now be seen—and in the certain trans- 
ference of the roll film, exposure by exposure, into the developer. 
Among printing processes the Barnet papers make a strong and 
varied show, which includes a number of results by the new “Owl” 
toner. The Paget Prize Plate Co. exhibit a brilliant collection of 
work, chiefly on self-toning collodion paper, of which they are just 
issuing a new brand—on a cream matt paper—which seems specially 
deserving of investigation by professional photographers, Paget 
self-toning papers, further toned by a short immersion in the platinum 
bath, make a very powerful appeal for this simplification of printing 
methods. Prints in gold, silver, and copper effects are shown by the 


Metotype Co., Ltd., whose specialties ought to attract enquiries : 
professionals. The range of tones on “Pan” paper is a striking ]j 
with the Bayer Co., whose chief show, of course, is their many chem 
cal preparations. 

NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON AT THE PorTMAN Rooms, 

One object of our tour of inspection was to discover new g00 
coming, or lately come, upon the market. As most of these wi 
sooner or later, be more fully announced in these pages, we conte’ 
ourselves now with a brief mention of some notable newcomers whi 
are on view in the Exhibition :— 

“Rep Seat” plates, a new ultra-rapid plate at popular prices. 
“Barnet Book of Photography,” new edition (Elliott and Sons, Lt 
Barnet). 

Ball and socket head for cameras, with one motion to tilt 4 
camera, and a second separate one to turn the camera. Also a. 
and socket head adaptable to any camera turn-table (J. Ashfor 
Birmingham). 


“Card Index” systems of storing negatives and prints with boxe 
cabinets, etc., for carrying it out. A comprehensive scheme whid 
should be valuable to the professional (Houghtons, Ltd., London), 

Ensign non-curlable film (Houghtons, Ltd., London). 

Magazine reflex cameras, price 30s. Folder portfolio mounts in 
styles (Chas. Tyler and England Bros., London). 

Beck Multifex lantern objective, embodying in one instrumel 
focal lengths of 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, and 16 inches (John Wrench ant 
Son, London). 

Reflex hand camera with focal-plane shutter, etc., price £5 ( 
Sichel and Co., London). 

Rotary carbon stripping film (Rotary Photographic Co.). 

New Ernemann focal plane cameras, and the “Kino” amatew 
cinematograph apparatus (Chas. Zimmermann and Co.). 


New “Agfa” developers and specialties (Chas. Zimmermant 
and Co.). ; 
Tue Prcrorran SEcrion. . 

The competitive pictorial section of the Exhibition has been well 
supported, and a collection of 257 framed prints, and 25 sets of lantern 


e 


slides are on view. The pictures are well dis olayed on screens, and 
include a great number of well-known works by members of the 
Hackney Photographic Society, the hon. secretary of which, Mr. W. 
Selfe, was responsible for the organisation of the section, 
Mr. H. W. Bennett was the judge, and the following is the award 
list :-— . 
Gold Medal for best picture in the Competitive Section.—No. 36, 
“A Stormy Sunset,” by W. A. I. Hensler. | 
Class A.—I (silver plaque), No. 10, “A Golden Sunset,” by Wa. 
Rawlings; 2 (silver plaque), No. 3, “ Winter,” by Thos. Wright. — 
Class B.—1 (silver plaque), No. 123, “Tady Disdain,” by Marian 
Silverston ; 2 (bronz plaque), No. 94, “ A Dutch Fisherman,” by Wm. 
Rawlings. 
Class C.—1 (silver plaque), No. 157a, “The Last Rest,” by Arthur 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A.; 2 (bronze plaque), 153, “The Undercroft 
Wells,” by G. Catherall. 

Class D.—1 (bronze plaque), No. 174, “Tris,” by J. Hummel; 2 
(bronze plaque), No. 164, « Chrysanthemums,” by E. Seymour. 
(Silver plaque withheld.) 
Class E.—(Lantern Slides).—1 (silver plaque), “Time of Sunshine,” 
by Rev. H. W. Dick; (first bronze plaque), “Daffodils,” by W. Hy 
Goy; (second bronze plaque), “Sunshine and Shadow,” by F. Ee 
Roofe. 


} 


Wartrorp Camera Crum —The last meeting of the session was held 
on the 3lst ult., at the headquarters, 100, High Street, Watford. 


Mr. W. D. Welford gave: an illustrated lecture on “ Photography in 
General.” 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

April 7-15.—Photographic Trade Exhibition, Portman Rooms, Baker 
Street, London, W. Manager Pictorial Section, W. Selfe, 70, Paragon 
Road, Hackney, London, N.E. 

April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 32, Berlin, W. 


Direc- 


April 24-29.—Redcar and Coatham Literary Institute Photographic | 


Society. Secretary, W. Hildrith, 42, Newcomen Street, Redcar, 
Yorks. 

April 27-29.—Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
J. Archer, 24, Ashburnham Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

April 28-29.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 


C. J. Trevarthen Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture Post- 
cards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétair-Général du 
Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris 

May 9-10.—Ballarat Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, G. Mont- 
gomery, 201, Sturt Street, Ballarat. 


May 9-13.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 

May 10 to June 19.—Salon of the Photo Club de Paris. Secretary, 
Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris 

July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secre- | 


tary, F. G. Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 

September.—Royal Photographic Society, New Gallery, Regent 
Street, London, W Secretary, J. McIntosh, 66. Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 

October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield, 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. Sar- 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
£. J. Lawton 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 


> 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

May 15.—Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co. Money prize for nega- 
tives developed with Tabloid Pyro-Metol developer. 

May 15.—Warwick Dry Plate Co. Money prizes for prints from 
negatives on Warwick plates. Open to members of Photographic 
Societies only. 

September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products. 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, B.C. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


es 


Ar the Birmingham County Court, Mr. Registrar Lowe made a 
receiving order in the matter of Walter Elliot Lander, photographer, 
residing at 86, Belgrave Road, and carrying on business at 104, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

Poor Postcards.—At the Manchester County Court, on Wednesday 
of last week, the Grove Photographic Company, Lime Grove, Long- 
sight, sued Mr. G. Worthy, also of Lime Grove, to recover £3 in 
respect of photographic postcerds, which had been taken by the 
former. After the Judge had captiously criticised the postcards, he 
said he could not say the articles he had seen formed a reasonable 
compliance with the tefms of ihe contract. He gave judgment for 
the defendant with costs. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

FE. C. Morgan anv Co., Limrep.—Registered March 28. Capital, 
£2,000 in £1 shares. Object: To adopt an agreement with F. L. G. 
Kollmorgen, B. Weissert, and I. L. Ashe, and to carry on the business 
of art publishers, newspaper proprietors, photographers, engravers, 
etchers, printers, publishers, dealers in chemicals and photographic 
apparatus, etc. No initial public issue. Registered without articles 
of association. Registered office: 4, New Union Street, Moor- 
fields, E.C. 


Patent Dews, 


————————— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated 

“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents were made between March 27 
and April 1, 1905 :— 

OINEMATOGRAPHY.—No. 6,436. “Improvements in cinematograph 
cameras.” Max Hansen, 22, Nachod Str., Berlin W., 15. 

Apparatus.—No. 6,514. ‘Improvements in photographic apparatus.” 
Samuel Henry Adams and Colin Henry Adams, care of Adams’ 
Hydraulics, Ltd., Scotswood-on-Tyne. 

Prates anp Finms.—No. 6,657. “ Apparatus for working with photo- 
graphic plates and films in any place.” Wilhelm Vogel, 6, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Rarip PHorocrapHy.—No. 6,705. “A machine for taking and finish- 
ing a photograph on paper or other substance in from two to 
five minutes.” William Ricketts, 80, Rothbury Street, Scar- 
berough. 

Mercury-Vapour Lamps.—No. 6.755. “ Improvements in or relating 

to mereury-vapour electric lamps.” Charles Andrew Lee, 24, 
Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, London. 

Cotnopions.—No. 6,783. “ Improved means for filtering and drawing 
collodions and cellulose solutions.” Societé Desmarais and Georges 
Morane, and Maurice Jules Armand Denis, 7, Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Pigment Prints.—No. 6,877. “A new or improved process and 

means for producing pigment pictures, single or multi-coloured 

photographs, and plastic or printing plates with a silver salt or 
like emulsion.” Jules Meszados, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, 


London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


| Spectsications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 


Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


PrintinG Framp.—No. 10,597, 1904. The frame is made in the usual 
way, but instead of the back being separate from the frame it is 
joined to it by a wire passed through the centre of both hinges, 
or a series of metal straps to form hinges, the wire being long 
enough to be bent at right angles to both sides of the back, and 
pivoted on each side of the frame near one end; or the wire may 
be made in two parts, one end of each part being bent so as to 


form the centre of an ordinary butt hinge, the other end of 


each part being pivoted to the sides of the frame, as before 
described, thus making the back an absolute fixture to the frame, 
and by the same means removing all risk of moving the sensitised 
paper during examination of the print. The figure shows a side 
view of the frame, with the back partially lifted away for the 
insertion of the negative and for the examination of the print. The 
part B. of the hinged back is raised, whilst the other part is 
held in place by the wire.. John Batty, 1244, Wills Street, 
Lozells, Birmingham. 
Frames ror Puorograpus.—No. 10,548. 1904. 


the supporting strut of which is connected to a hase plate by 


A form of frame, 


means of a flexible joint. The strut is attached by a flexible 
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connection, and the plate carrying the leg is fixed to the back of the 
frame by a pivot connection.” Frank James Hall, New Zealand 
Avenue, Barbican, London. 

Srergoscoprc Posrcarps.—-No. 5,949. 1904. 
stereoscopic pictures and means for examining the same. The pair 
of stereoscopic pictures is printed from half-tone blocks, the 
impression from each block being superimposed upon the other, or 
nearly so. 


Cards bearing 


The colours that are complementary to each other, 
such, for instance, as red and green, are used in the printing, 
one block being printed in one colour, and the other block in the 
other colour. In the remaining part of the same card are made 
two holes, which are covered with transparent red and green 
media, respectively ; or with transparent media or any other two 
colours that are complementary. To examine the stereoscopic 
view, the perforated portion of the card is to be detached and 


used as a stereoscope, one eye looking through the red medium 


and the other eye looking through the green medium. Theodore 
Brown, 544, Castle Street, Salisbury; and Ernest Osman Brown, 
9, Queen’s Road, Bournemouth. 

Suurrer Apsusrment.—No. 6,974. 1904. Methods of carrying out 
a suggestion made in the Watkins’ patent, No. 5,737, 1900—viz., 
that, instead of making two separate adjustments of shutter and 
lens aperture, the setting of the latter should automatically adjust 
the former to the proper speed. In devising appliances for this 
purpose a diaphragm is constructed, such that the area of the 
iris aperture varies in the same poportion for equal amounts 
of the rotary movements of the iris plate slide. This movement 
is accomplished in several ways, two of which are shown in the 
accompanying figures. 


The claims are: (1) The combination of 
an iris diaphragm with means for actuating it in w. 


ich equal 
displacements of the actuating means produce a constant rate of 
variation of the area of the aperture, substantially as described. 
(2) An iris diaphragm, the ‘eaves of which are actuated by a 
rotatable iris plate in such a manner that the angular displacement 
of the iris plate is proportioned to the logarithm of the area of 


the resulting aperture, 


substantially as described. (3) An iris 
diaphragm having the leaves formed substantially as shown in 
Fig. 1 for the purpose specified. 


(4) An iris diaphragm, the leaves 
of which are actuated by mechanism constructed and operating 


to effect the purpose herein specified, substantially as described, 
with reference to Fig. 4 of the accompanying drawings. (5) A lens 


mount for compound lenses, haying an iris plate slide controlling 
the iris aperture in such a way that a common scale can be used 
for lenses of different foci, substantially as described. (6) A lens 


Fig 1. 
(From patent specification). 


mount provided with scales for the computation of exposures, in 
which one of the moveable sale slides is arranged to alter the 
area of the iris aperture in such manner that successive equal 
displacements of the scale slide either doubles or halves the area 
of the iris aperture. according to the direction of motion of the 
slide. Alfred Watkins and Charles Godfrey Woodhead, Imperial 
Mills, Hereford. 


Prosection Lanrrrns.—No. 5,839. 1904. An optical lantern, speci: 
ally for use with the Nernst electric lamp. the filaments of which 
are mounted to a porcelain or other insulatory plate. The con- 
struction of the lantern body is tubular, and, as seen in the figure, 


admits of projection, horizontally or vertically. The claims are 
for a lantern of this kind in combination with a Nernst lamp. 
Robert William Paul, 68, High Holborn, London. 


a 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


The No. 4 Screen Focus Kodak. 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
There are many camera users who would like to have a roll film 


Made by Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, 


camera, but who, from the class of work they affect, or from custom 
want to focus on the ground glass most of the exposures they make. 
The same demand is made by many workers commencing phote- 


The Screen Focus Kodak, showing double extension. 


graphy. It is to meet this growing demand that the enterprising 
Kodak Company has introduced an important addition to its 
already large family, and the special claim made for the No. 4 Screen 
Hocus Kodak is that it allows the operator to focus every picture. 
whether on roll film or plates, for both of which it is adapted. This 
Kodak is a clever combination of roll film and glass plate camera. 
It is in two parts—the camera proper and the roll holder. The latter 
is secured to the camera by a catch and bolts, and can be made to 
swing up so as to carry the film out of the focal plane, and allow a 
glass screen to be placed across the open back for focussing purposes. 
The possibility of focussing each exposure, whether on roll film vt 
plates, is the chief feature of the new Kodak. In order to de this it 
is only necessary to pull out a shutter which is carried in the camera 
back, and insert it in a slit in the holder immediately in front of 
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she roll film. Its function is to protect the film by rendering the roll 
1older light-proof, and to make possible the raising of the roll holder 
way from the focal plane. The roll holder is secured to the camera 


Ny a spring catch, operated by a button, which cannot be moved 


KODAK 


he Screen Focus Kodak, showing roll hold 
glass in position. 


er raised and ground 


nless the shutter, referre he 


The possibility of 


to above, is in position in front of 


lm. fogging the film by separating the roil 


older and the camera, while the film is unprotected, is therefore 


itirely obviated. The shutter being in position in front of the fi 
le concealed button at the lower right-hand side of the camera 
essed, and the roll holder raised on the pivot bolts until it cate 


-a horizontal position, disclosing the open bac 


k of the camera across 
hich is affixed the ground glass screen. 
The raised film holder now serves the purpose of a focussing shade. 


fier the picture is focussed, a pressure on the catch releases the 
m holder, which is then swung back into the focal plane, the cut- 
F removed, and the exposure made in the usual manner. 


The Screen Focus Kodak may be quickly converted into a plate 
mera of high efficiency by detaching the roll holder and affixing a 
ecial plate adapter provided with a ground glass and spring 
cussing hood. Having focussed the picture the plate holder is 
pped in 
d the ex F 
The general equipment of the camera is of the usual completeness 
d finish for which the Kodak Company is famous. An important 
ture which will recommend the No. 4 Screen Focus Kodak to 
is the 


between the spring ground-glass frame and the camera, 
osure made. 


ose workers who wish to do their best work with films 


The Screen Focus Kodak as a glass-plate camera—without | 
the roll holder 


ible extension bed. This allows the operator to work to within 
in. of the subject when focussing the image on the ground glass— 
uring perfect accuracy and sharpness. 

\ rising, falling and sliding front, which adds so much to the 
fulness of a camera, is provided. The rising and falling front is 
rated by an automatically locking rack and pinion, and the sliding 
nt by means of runners and a simple clamping lever. The lens 
i rapid rectilinear of excellent quality fitted with iris diaphragm. 
2 shutter is the Kodak “Automatic,” with pneumatic and 


ger release, giving instantaneous exposures graduated from 
0th to 1 second and time and bulb exposures. The finder is of 


the brilliant description, easily opened for the cleaning of the mirror 
and lens, and a spirit level is attached, the two reversing together 
for horizontal or vertical pictures. Focussing may also be effected 
by means of an indicator and scale marked in feet and metres. 

The new Screen Focus Kodak is described in complete detail 
in the very useful manual of instruction which accompanies the 
instrument, and in which will be found full directions for develop- 
ing and printing. The price of the camera is six guineas, which, 
considering its advantages, cannot be considered a high figure. 


The Pocket Poco Cameras. Sold by Messrs. John J. Griffin and 
Sons, Ltd., 20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C. 

This series of handy and efficient little cameras, which Messrs, 

Griffin are issuing this year, well sustain their Claim to be considered 

“pocket” cameras. There are four patterns, varying in price from 


The Pocket Poco A (open). 


B1 1s. to £4 4s., making Now that the 
inexpensive enlarger.is so popular, the tendency is all in 


hem suitabie for all purses. 
avour of 
such folding cameras ptoducing quarter-plate or 5 by 4 size nega- 
tives, 

The Pocket Poco A, illustrated above, is a compact litt 
ment measuring only 54 by 4 by 12 when closed. It takes 
plates in neat single metal slides, and the bellows have a 


e instru- 
quarter- 
draw of 
5% in. The body of camera is covered with seal grain leather, and 
the metal parts are nicke 
shutter 
single achromatic of good covering 
finder and two tripod sockets are included. 

Pocket 


and black. The camera has a self-settiny 


or time, instantaneous, and bulb exposures. The lens is a 


power, and a reversible view- 
Poco B is of the baseboard and draw-out bellows type, 


and is a well-equipped camera for all-round work. The camera is 


well and strongly made in mahogany, leather-covered, and with 
eather bellows. by 2, and it 


kes plates 34 by 44, 


Its dimensions, closed, 
It ta 
he front is s 


are 54 by 32 


fits readily into a coat pocket. and has a 
at 
he back which may be opened, disclosing the ground g 
R.R. lens, “Gem” automatic 


iant finder are included. 


bellows-draw of 54. in. iding, and there is a spring in 
ass for focus- 
sing. shutter, and reversible bril- 
Pocket Poco C 
further addi. 


patterns pre- 


tis also made in 5 by 4 size. 


is another model of the series, and is characterised by 


ions to the equipment than is included in the two 


viously mentioned. It has a rack and pinion focussing attachment 


and a bellows-draw of 74 in. It is well made in dovetailed maho- 


zany, with strong piano hinge to baseboard. The metal parts are 
J? c=] 5 


highly finished nickel and brass. A focussing panel and ground 


glass form part of the back, and the lens is a good rapid rectilinear, 
Automatic shutter, brilliant finder, tripod sockets, etc., are in- 


cluded. This little instrument is not only an efficient plate pocket 


camera, but the Premo fi 
the double dark slide. 
Pocket Poco D is the latest of the Poco series, and is very com- 
plete in all respects, both as a hand and stand camera. It is beauti- 
All other 
metal parts, with the exception of the lens mount, are highly 


m pack can also be used in the place of 


fully made in mahogany, and the baseboard is metal. 
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nickelled. It is a very light camera, and is made in one size only, 
4+ by 34. Its outside measurements when closed are 5 by 33 by 2g. 
Focussing is by rack and pinion. ‘The front is of metal, with rising 
and falling movement, and patent clamp. The back is removable, 
with ground glass panel. The lens is the Planatograph, and 
“Auto” shutter, brilliant reversible finder, tripod socket, and plate 


The Pocket Poco D (open). 


holder are included in the outfit, which is remarkably good value for 
the price, £4 4s. With this camera is furnished, without extra 
charge, a film pack adapter, for accommodating the Premo film 
pack, thus rendering it very complete for cut films as well as plates. 


A new light, with features which invite inquiries from photo- 
graphers contemplating the installation of an artificial illuminant, 
is now being introduced as the “F.P. Ailight Lighting System.” 
“#F.P.,” in the language of the company’s circular, stands for “ fire- 
proof” and “fool-proof,” and the one great claim made on behalf of 
the airlight, apart from power and economy, is safety in inexperi- 
enced hands. The active principle of the light is gasolene vapour 
mixed with air, which is consumed in a Bunsen burner, and raises 
to incandescence a mantle very similar to that used with coal-gas 
incandescent burners. The plant generating this combustible 
vapour is perfectly self-contained, and—for a battery of six lights, 
each, so it is claimed, of 500 candle-power—occupies a space of about 
4 by 1 by 1 ft. No gas connection or other auxiliary is required— 
a gasolene burner vapourises the main supply of that material, and 
the apparatus, as we have examined it, works silently and without 
odour. The light resembles acetylene in its quality more than 
other illuminants, and we are informed that it has been found satis- 
factory for distinguishing between minute differences of colour such 
as blacks and blue-blacks. The present promoters, The British 
American Safety Airlight Co., of 66, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
put up the light in various forms, the most suitable for photo- 
graphic portraiture being presumably the “double arc,” designed 
to give 1,000 candle-power. As the light can be installed anywhere, 
as it consumes only light spirit such as can be bought at any motor 
garage, and as the cost of running it is evidently very low, there 
seems good reason for directing attention to it. The types of lamp 
now made are probably not well suited for studio lighting, but the 
production of others, meeting photographers’ requirements, should 
not be a difficult matter. 


A new price-list reaches us from Ilford, Limited, which specifies 
the many sizes in which the Ilford products are made, and gives a 
series of brief notes on the special suitability of the various Ilford 
plates and papers. The proportionate speed of plates, etc., in 
seconds’ exposure required is among the notes, and will probably be 
useful to many:—Ordinary and Chromatic, 1;Empress, 4; Rapid 
Isochrom, 4; Special Rapid, 4; Zenith, $; Monarch, 1-9; Process, 8; 
Half-Tone, 14; Special Lantern, 50; Rapid Bromide Paper, 5; Slow 
Bromide Paper, 20. 


Recrtvep.—‘ Salon” plates. The Gem Dry Plate Company, 
Limited, Willesden Green, London, N.W. A new ultra-rapid plate 
on which we shall report in due course. 


Dew Books. 


ee gt 
“The Camera in the Fields, a Practical Guide 


graphy.” By F. C. Snell. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 
More Nature and the camera! And Mr. Snell gives us a 
deal of both. His plan of instruction is extremely simple and 
tremely pleasant. He spends a couple of chapters in telling us aboi 
apparatus and the best kind of fit-up for the work—in the course ¢ 
which he recommends an “exposure metre”—and then out he e 
into the country and begins to talk about birds, and beasts, an 
reptiles, and the various little things he has observed about ther 


and endless photographic ways and means whi 
themselves to him. In all this there is as mu 


to Nature . 


ch have se 
ach to be learnt 


natural history as there is of photography, and that is the beauty 


the book; it is not for naturalists, but for photog 
find new interests and occupations. Hence Mr. 


raphers who woul 
Snell’s useful hint 


on the manners and customs of his humble friends are not supe 


fluous. Thus, beware of the badger, for he isy 


vicious and savag 


by nature, and will claw you if he can get the chance. And whe 
pursuing the slow-worm do not make him angry or, in the excitemen 
of the moment, he will break off his tail, and you will be chagring 


to see the two halves of him departing in opposit 
Mr. Snell chats in this wise while he takes us 
in the matter of photographic methods. And as 


e directions, 
into his confident 
his very elegan' 


printed book contains a hundred or so of examples of the author 


work, we do not hesitate to name it as a guide 


and incentive to 


branch of photography which, we are glad to say, is finding nej 


adherents every day. 


“German Technical Words and Phrases.” An English-German an 
German-English Dictionary. By ©. A. Thimm and W. Vor 


Knoblauch. London, E. Marlborough and Co., Qs. 6d. 


The arrangement of this pocket dictionary is one 


that can be desire 


as it collects the technical and “shop” terms of various crafts unde 
the appropriate generic heading. But some of the synonyms strikt 


us as awkward, to say the least of it. Thus under 
translate “Prints” and “Printing” as “ Abdriic 


“Photography” tt 
ke” and “ Verviel 


faltigung,” or “Drucken,” is to mislead the reader of German photo 


graphic books where “Copicen” and “ Copiren” 
terms almost without exception, and “ Brennweite 
times to “Fokus” once. These, however, are exce 
terms, are the natural ones, 


” is used a hundre 


are used for c 


ptions : usually the 


“Das Pigment Verfahren.” By H. W. Vogel and Paul Hanneke. 


Published by Gustay Schmidt, Berlin. Price 


This is the fifth edition of the late Dr. Vogel’s handbook on the 


carbon process, revised by Herr Hanneke, and 


3 marks. 


contains complete 


directions not only for the preparation of the tissue, but also for its 
application to ordinary work, and special supports, and also for 
photogravure. The gum bichromate and ozotype processes are also 
treated of, and the fact that a fifth edition is called for proves that 


it is generally accepted in Germany as a reliab 
book. 
eae 


e and useful text- 


In view of the danger from fire, the Theatres and Music Halls 


Committee have recommended the London Coun’ 


; 
y Council to pro 


bibit the cinematograph at Sunday concerts in licensed places. 


Tue Council of the Scottish Photographic Federation, at a meeting 
held in Stirling, resolved that the Federation outing be to Blair 


gowrie on Saturday, June 3. Last year’s outing 
decided success, and this year’s must be even 


o Callander was @ 
a greater success; 


Blairgowrie being the cradle of the Federation’s institution, with 


a large membership in the immediate vicinity. 
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D)cetings of Societies. 


———— 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


April. Name of Society. Subject. 


4 Watford Photo. Society 


Aberdeen Photo. Assn. . 


Emulsions. Mr. B. A, Robins. 
fUantern Exhibition—Scottish Federa- 
\_ tion Prize Slides for 1905. 

Discussion on Work for Forthcoming 

Exhibition. 

{ Various Tones on Paper by Develop- 
ment, Mr. E. J. Smith. 

Mounts and Mounting. Mr. 

Bird. 
| Lecturette Competition. 

Hinis on Lenses with Experiments. 

Illustrated. Prof. A. W. Claydon. 
8.P.F. Prize Slides and Portfolio. 

{ Notes on and Experiences in Architec- 
tural Photography. Mr. B. R. Bull. 


West London Photo. Society ... 


South London Photo. Society... 


Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph, Soc. H. ¢. 


.| Southampton Camera Club . 
Exeter Camera Club 
.| Bonnybridge Amateur Ph. A. 


Royal Photographic Society. 
Entries Close tor Exhibitors. 


Larkhall Camera Club ..., on 
.| Blairgowrie and Dis. Ph. Assn. {fc etree Printing. Mr. A. W. 
| Suggestions for 


......-.| Glasgow Southern Ph. Assn.... { gramme. 
Abbey. Mr. 


raphionsoa JS Kirkstall 

o 

Leeds Photographic Society ... \ Howdill. A.R.IB.A. 

.| Brechin Photographic Assn, S.P.F. Prize Slides. 

Sulphide, and other Methods of Toning 
Bromide Prints. Demonstrated. Mr. 
T. W. Derrinton. 

Night Photography. 


next Season’s Pro- 


Charles B, 


.| Wimbledon and Dis, Cam. Club! + 


.| Everton Camera Ciub 


.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. EG aR ofa Negavive: | Mr AT. 
.| Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society . Lantern Night. 
Cricklewood Photo. Society Flashlioht — Photography. Demon- 


strated. Mr. W. Emery, 
Lecturettes by Members. 
(Slide and Print Competition and 
‘|U Judging. 
Annual General Meeting. 
A Trip to St. Kilda. Mr. Thos, Lupton. 
8.P.F. Prize Slides, 


.| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution! 
.| Batley and Dis. Photo. Soc. 


.| Southport Photo. Society 
Greenock Camera Club * 
Dundee and East of Scot. Ph. A. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Ixetine held April 11; Major-General Waterhouse in the chair. 
\ paper on “Three-Colour Photography,” by Dr. G. Aarland, of 
eipsic, was read by the secretary. The author treated, in a general 
fay, of filters, sensitisers, and inks for three-colour work, and urged 
zat currently accepted views must be modified. He claimed stability 
x many of the aniline colours capable of employment in inks, and 
rged that varnish should not be regarded as a necessary vehicle for 
nem in inks, suggesting, apparently, that inks such as those used in 
1¢ Rembrandt intaglio process might be employed. The Joly process 


as at present the subject of investigation by the author, with a view 
) securing finer rulings of the triple-coloured line-filters. In regard 
) sensitisers, a new dye, “‘Collochrom,” the invention of a Leipsic 
aemist, was stated to be an advance on Homocol, Pinachrom, and 
hyl red, which were spoken 0 
fect. One drawback of the is 
nparted increased sensitiveness to red, the green-sensitiveness fel 
fT. “Collochrom,” it was stated, gave greater sensitiveness to red, 
ith little or none to green. Reference was also made to the method 
the Bayer Co. of dyeing silver bromide, and afterwards emulsify- 
ig it. In the making of half-tone three-colour blocks, the author 
he fine-etcher now has in the fina 
he Schultz method of etching as aid- 
Of printing inks, he foun 


highly as sensitisers for panchromatic 
cyanine sensitisers was that, as they 


Z 


cried the large share which 
sult, and drew attention to 
ig in the elimination of hand-work. 
le best were those of Fleming and Co., and Ault and Wiborg. 

Mr. Arthur Payne criticised the paper as somewhat vague, and 
ated his view that the “ideal” inks, as that term is commonly 
nployed in three-colour work, are not the actual complementaries 


the colour sensations. 

A paper, by Mr. Alfred Watkins, on “Calculating Exposures in 
inhole Photography” was also read. The author referred to the 
tiation of the best size of pinhole for various focal distances, and 


ated Abney’s rule for the diameter as .008 4/b, where b is the focal 


length. The pinhole, however, could depart considerably from the 
For 


calculating, by meters, or otherwise, exposures with pinholes, the 


diameter given by this rule without affecting the results. 


author now adopts a system which is a development of the rule first 
published in “The British Journal Almanac” for 1893, viz., divide 
the aperture by the distance from pinhole to plate (as in finding f 
numbers), and using the quotient as the f number, calculate expo- 
sure with an f number one tenth of this, and give 100 times the ex: 
posure. This calculation Mr. Watkins, taking a suggestion from Dr. 
D’Arcy Power, has now reduced to the following simple shape. He 
gives to each pinhole a number such that when multiplied by the 
extension the product is used as the f number in calculations, the 
result, as found in seconds, being taken as minutes. 

The secretary showed a simple device for measuring the diameter 
A graduated rule was fixed at a small angle to a metal 
straight edge so that the side of the narrow triangle opposite the 
angle between the two was a known fraction of the length of the rule. 
Thus the diameter of the needle will be indicated by the point at 
which the needle stops on being pushed between the two edges. For 
example, if the rule is 4 inches, and the separation from the one end of 
-16, the needle, if it stops at the 2 inch mark, 
The secre- 


of a pinhole. 


the straight edge is 
will have a diameter of 2-4 of 1-16, or 1-32nd of an inch. 
tary also exhibited a centre punch, as used by Mr. Bolas, for making 
a pinhole which shall be an aperture only, not a tunnel, in a metal 


plate. 


Wooprorp Puorocrapuic Socrery.—Mr. J. C. 8. Mummery gave an 
instructive demonstration on “Gum Bichromate Printing” before the 
members of this society on Thursday last. Mr. Mummery gave a lucid 
exposition of his methods. He showed his audience the papers most 
suitable fcr the process. For large prints he used a rough surfaced 
drawing paper, while for finer or smaller work “ Autotype single trans- 
fer paper.” For coating Mr. Mummery recommended 4 oz. gum dis 
solved in 8 oz. water for the gum solution. For the pigment he recom- 
mended 45 gr. ivory black and 9 gr. burnt sienna, and for coating this 
pigment should be incorporated with one ounce of gum and one ounce 
of saturated solution bichromate of potash. Several pieces of previ- 
ously exposed prepared paper were then developed. Mr. Mummery 
did this by wetting them, laying them on a glass easel, and spraying 
with a very fine spray of water, the unexposed portions of the picture 


being gradually and evenly washed away. 


Bacup Puorocrapurc Socrery.—The annual meeting of this society 
was held on Monday evening last, in the new premises, at the Bacup 
Mechanics’ Institution. The secretary, Mr. W. J. Sutcliffe, read his 
report, which gave evidence of a satisfactory year’s work. 


Eprixsuren Puorocrarnic Socrrry.—At the last meeting of this 
society Mr. James Paton’s lecture on “Frans Hals” was read by Mr. 
Thomas Rennie. Frans Hals was described as the first great artist 
of Tolland, and, amid all the exploiters of new fields, he is to be named 
only after the giant Rembrandt. No man was more strictly and 
exclusively a portrait painter; no work of his is known in which the 
interest does not centre alone in the human countenance and form. 
Of peculiar interest to the photographer also is his accomplishment 
from the fact that he was the first to solve the vexatious problems 
of pictorial grouping. And we might almost be constrained to believe 
that Hals in his practice realised the secret of instantaneous photo- 
graphy. In some of his pictures the figures are not only vital and 
instinct with feeling, the very action is seen in process even under 
the most distracting and difficult conditions, on a great oblong canvas, 
in the full blaze of light, with every individual demanding his fair 
share of prominence and realisation. Without the unifying and har- 
monising witchery of chiaroscuro, Hals yet produces a pictorial unity. 
In our own day he has been re-discovered, and although commercial 
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value is ever a poor criterion of art, it is certain that the works of 
Hals are now more justly estimated than they have been at any time 
since the hey-day of his prosperity. ° 

Bowzs Park anp Disrricr PHorocrapuic Socrery.—On Monday, 
April 3, Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., gave a lecture, before a large 
audience, on “ Carbon Printing,” at the societv’s headquarters, Unity 
Hall, Wood Green. Mr. Bennett explained the theory of a carbon 
print, and then gave a practical demonstration by developing several 
prints. He then brought before the members’ notice the advantage 
of his improved sensitising bath, whereby a worker can keep by him 
a stock of various coloured tissues and sensitise for himself as occasion 
arises. This is essentially a method which should appeal to small 
workers, as it obviates the necessity of keeping a large stock of sensitive 
material. By using this particular bath one can obtain all the gradation 
of tissue which is sensitised in the course of manufacture, and one 
great advantage is that gas fumes do not affect the tissue during drying 
operations. The formula recommended is : Potassium bichromate, 4 dr. ; 
citric acid, 1 dr.; water, 25 ozs. ; ammonia, -880, about 3 drs. ‘This 
bath keeps for some months, and may be used repeatedly. To sensi- 
tise, use the bath as cold as possible and immerse the tissue for one 
minute and a half. 


Croypon Camera Crup.—An interesting and practical demonstra- 
tion, on “‘ Home-made Lantern Plates,” was given before the members 
of this club on Wednesday of last week by Mr. 8S. H. Wratten. A 
condensed report of Mr. Wratten’s paper appears on another page. 


GatusHEaD Camera Civs.—The ‘antern slides entered in the exhibi- 
tion in connection with this club for prizes offered by Messrs. Hurman, 
of Newcastle, were judged by Mr. Wm. Parry, of North Shields, the 
awards being as follows :—J. ‘T. Brownlow, silver medal; 8. Thomp- 
son, a guinea camera; IT. W. Nicholson, photographic goods to the 
value of half-a-guinea. A bronze medal offered for competition by 
Mr. T. W. Nicholson, was awarded to 8. Thompson. 


YorKsuirE PHorograpatc Union.—The annual meeting 


Yorkshire Photographic Union was held on Saturday last 
Bradford Grammar School. 


of the 
at the 
«An exhibition of work by members of 
the Bradford and Leeds societies was on view during the afternoon, 
together with an interesting collection of the work of the late H. P. 
Robinson. The meeting was held under the presidency of Mr. 
Godfrey Bingley, and there was a large attendance of representatives 
of societies from all parts of Yorkshire. The Chairman, in opening 
the proceedings, referred to the success which had attended the work 
of the Union during its six years of existence. The hon. treasurer 
(Mr. Alex. Keighley) presented his accounts, which showed a balance 
to the credit of £16 14s. 8d., Mr. E. Clough, the 
hon. secretary, presented his report, which showed the steady ad- 
vance of the work of the Union. During last winter the Union pro- 
vidéd no fewer than 175 lectures for the various photographic 
societies in the county. It was announced that the ballot for the 
election of officers had resulted as follows :—President, Mr. Godfrey 
Bingley (Leeds); vice-presidents, Mr. C. B. Howdill (Leeds), Mr, 
P. Lund (Bradford), Mr. Percy Sheard (Leeds), Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson (Hull), and Mr, J. Cook (Huddersfield) ; hon. reasurer, Mr. 
A, Keighley (Keighley); hon. secretary of the portfolio section, Mr. 
W. H. Atkinson; hon. secretary of the lantern-slide section, Mr. 
W. H. Houghton; hon. business secretary, Mr. E. Clough (Brad- 
ford). The following had been elected as the official judges for the 
year 1904-5:—Messrs. G. Bingley, A. Keighley, P. Sheard, Gilbert 
Foster, R.B.A., Percy Lund, and Harry Wanless. 


and 


Sournport PHorocrapurc Socrery.—An exhibition of slides in 
connection with the members’ lantern slide competition was given 
on Thursday evening of last week at the Queen’s Hall, Southport, 


by Mr. G. Cross, hon. secretary. Twenty-one sets of slides were sent 


in by fifteen competitors, and the society’s bronze medal for { 
best set of six was awarded to Mr. T. W. Banks. A medal, p 
sented by Mr. A. Barnett, for the best slide sent in, was awarded 
Mr. W. Williamson. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE PHorocRApPuic Socrety.—The annual busip 
meeting took place on Monday evening last, when the follow 
officers were elected for the ensuing year :—President, Mr, . 
Sheffield Blakeway ; vice-president, Mr. J. Tibbitts; joint hon, 2 
and treasurer, Mr. Edward A. Ind, 36, Northgate Street, and } 
8. A. Pitcher, College Court; hon. lanternist, Mr. A. H. Pitch 
committee, Messrs. Dugdale, Wells, Hatton, Gransmore, Jeynes, F 
Dr. Clark. 

Darwen Puorograpuic Assocration.—On Thursday evening of | 
week Mr. Walter D. Welford, representing Messrs. Burroughs, We 
come, and Co., lectured before this association upon “ Little Thi 
and Pictorial Photography.” 


Dews and Dotes. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union ( 
Saturday last Mr. Percy Lund gave an: address “On Making U 
of Photography.” He said that photographs nowadays must 


really interesting from one point of view or another, or they wou 


not command a moment’s attention. The making of photograp 
was taken up as a hobby, but amateur photographers might ju 
as well turn it to profit in some way or other. He did not mes 
financial profit, but it might and ought to be used to bring to 
photographer culture of some kind. In default of other definite wor 
Mr. Lund suggested to the amateur photographer that he show 
collaborate with the student of some subject, whose work he mig] 
advance at the same time that he himself gained an insight in 
that study. As an example of the work which might 
instanced Mr. Godfrey Bingley’s most 
graphs, and he mentioned that he had been himself s udying tl 
ancient monuments, the dolmens, men hirs, and colossal erectior 
which existed in almost every part of the world. If he was nt 
able to use his camera with facility, he would certainly have ha 
to call in the aid of another photogra 
those works possible. 


e done, f 
valuable geological phot 


her to make the study ¢ 


OLp members of the Photographic Club will regret to learn of th 
death of Mr. F. H. Carter, which took place on Saturday, the 8th inst, 
at Hornsey, N. He had been suffering from a painfu 
some years. 


illness fo 
Mr. Carter was among the earliest of photographer 
to practise the gelatine process, and for many years was a constan 
attendant at both the meetings and outings of the club, and was als 
or some years a familiar figure at the Convention meetings. 

New South Wales Photographic Employees’ Association.—Th 
first annual meeting of this Association was held on Febreary 22 
he vice-president (Mr. N. Bradley) occupying the chair. Th 
secretary reported that the past year had been most successful, a 
he Association started with fifteen members, and had increased tt 
nearly a hundred, and the financial statement showed a very good 
balance in hand. The election of officers resulted as follows:— 
President, Mr. J. C. Cruden ; vice-president, Mr. H. Bradley ; secre: 
tary, Mr. Walter Davies; assistant secretary, Mr. J. Stuart, jun; 
reasurer, Mr. A. Morrison. 


Royaz Institution.—The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution, after Easter :—Professor L. C. Miall; 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I., Three Lectures on the Study 
of Extinct Animals; the Rev. H. G. Woods (Master of the Temple), 
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bree Lectures on Velazqu 


rofessor of Chemistry, R.I., Three Lectures on Flame; Professor 
A. Fleming, Three Lectures on Electromagnetic Waves (The Tyn- 


ull Lectures); Professor 


foulds and Mouldiness ; ‘Dr. 


yolution of the Kingship 
mdor, Two Lectures on 
Evening Meetings will 


Il be delivered by Professor H. E. Armstrong cn Problems unc 
ing Nutrition. Succeeding Discourses will probably be given 
ofessor EK. Fox Nicholls, Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G., Professor 
W. Bruhl, Mr. George Henschel, and Sir Wil 


A New Warwick Competition.—Particulars are to hand from 
arwick Dry Plate Company of a series of cas 
r 1905, for photographs taken on Warwick Plates. 


ist be a member of some 


ngdom, and entry forms and conditions will 
gm the Warwick Dry P 
retary of the society or club. Twenty-two pounds ten shillings 


ll be given away month 
nber, and October, as 


nation of £5 to the photographic club to which the winner belongs. 


d prize, £5, together wit 


ib to which the winner belongs. Should the winner of either prize 


long to more than one c 
nation to be given to. 
»end of the season to the 


competitors during the season. 


A 


ez; Professor Sir James Dewar, Fullerian 


H. Marshall Ward, Two Lectures on 
J. G. Frazer, Two Lectures on The 
in Early Society; and Mr. A. H. Savage 
Exploration in the Philippines. The Fri- 
be resumed on May 5, when a Discourse 
er- 


by 


iam H. White. | 


he 
1 prize competitions 
Each competitor 
or club in the United 
e obtainable either 
late Company, Warwick, or from the 


hotographic society 


y during May, June, July, August, Sep- 


0, together with a 


ollows :—1st prize, £ 
1 a donation of £2 10s. to the photographic 
ub, he shall name the club he wishes the 


further donation of £10 will be given at 
club which has supplied the largest number 


AMERICAN Federation o 
eting, held March 22, 
w York, the following ¢ 


Uadelphia; Capital Camera Club of Washington, D.C.; Boston 


Columbia 
ptographic Section, Pi 


mera Club; 


roming Valley Camera 
ib of America; Toronto Camera Club; Brooklyn Camera Club ; 


| Metropolitan Camera. 
2 Franklin Institute o 
todian of the Historical 
igressional Library at 


retary was accepted 
ted secretary for the ur 


tatives of the Federati 
tain, H. Snowden Ward; 
or Stouffs; Ita 


surin; Belgium, Vic 
enhagen Photo. Klub; 


LGriffiths; India, Photographic Society of India. 


erican Salon it was 
f the United 
for similar preliminary 
tative in each district. 

ded to the Metropo 
balance re 


h section o 


to the New 
ional preliminary jury, 


ling direct 


al photographers, will then select atl entries that are up to the 


m standard, and submit 


ction. The closing date 


$05, and no entries will 
/no photograph which was entered for the First American Salon 
be eligible at the Second, or succeeding Salons, as it is desired that 
American Salon shall be composed of work not heretofore shown, 


represent the accompli 


tsburg Academy of Science and Art; 


, and Mr. Wi 


decided to ap 


itan Camera Club by the representative, and 
urned to senders, who t 


Photographic Societies.—At the annual 
905, at the Metropolitan Camera Club of 
lubs were represented :—Pictorial Club of 


Photographic Society of Philadelphia; 


Club of Wilkes-Barre, Pa; Salon 
Club; nineteen delegates being present. 
Pennsylvania was appointed temporary 
Records, pending arrangements with the 
Washington, D.C. Resignation of the 
liam T. Knox, of Brooklyn, 
nexpired term. Permanent foreign repre- 
ion were appointed as follows :—Great 
France, A. H. Stoiber; Austria, Mathies 
y, Alfredo Ornano; Denmark, 
Germany, Otto Scharf; Australia, A. 
For the Second 
oint local advisory juries in 
States (the representatives abroad arrang- 
juries). All entries to be sent to repre- 


A certain percentage of work to be for- 


hereafter have the privilege of 
York headquarters, if they so elect. A 
composed of the foremost American pic- 


them to the jury of Painters for the final 
for entries (at New York) to be November 
be received thereafter. It was resolved 


i 
) 


shment of the current year. 


Correspondence, 


Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions eapressed by owr 
correspondents. 


* % 
* 


ee 
EDINBURGH PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB AND THE SCOTTISH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION. 
To the Kditors. 

Gentlemen,—But for the possibility of some of your readers being 
misled by the letter of “An Associate of the S.P.F.,” contained in 
ply to his letter, for I do 
not care to accord the satisfaction of a gentleman to an individual 


your issue of 7th curt., I would not re 


who has not the pluck—always the mark of a gentleman—to put 
his name to his letter. 

The reason why “the Club” rescinded its resolution to join the 
its Hon. Secretary to me 


s of the continuity of the 


“Federation,” as stated in the letter of 
intimating the fact, was “in the interes 
Club.” This decision was arrived at in the course of a debate on a 
motion to dissolve “the Club” on account of its having joined 
the “Federation.” 

Your anonymous correspondent more 


han hints that my state- 
On Wednesday, 5th curt., the champions of 
the Scottish Photographic Federation had an opportunity of placing 


ments are misleading. 


“the facts as generally current in Scotland” before a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society in support of a motion that that 
Society should join the “Federation”; but their opponents had 
also the opportunity of replying, with the result that while 15 
votes were cast in support of the motion to join, 76 were given in 
support of the amendment that the Society do not join the “Federa- 
tion.” I leave your readers to judge of the merits of “the facts.” 

In my letter to you, Sirs, I distinctly state that the membership 
of “the Club” is limited to forty, all of whom “must be” members 
of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, and point out that owing 
to the similarity of the names “the Club” and the Society are apt 
to be confused, but that the former in no sense represents the latter. 
Your printer has changed the words “must be” into “probable,” 
and that may have confused your anonymous correspondent, lout 
I certainly have no desire to disparage “the Club,” and fail to see 
wherein I have done so. 


The best reply I can make to your correspondent’s last query 
is to quote a sentence from the letter of the Hon. Secretary of “the 
Club” intimating the rdscinding of the resolution to join the 
“Federation.” He says :—‘“I beg to inform you that the Edinburgh 
Photographic Club have decided, solely in the interests of the con- 
tinuity of the Club, to rescind their resolution to join the Scottish 
Photographic Federation.” 

With apologies for taking up so much of your valuable space, 
—I am, yours faithfully, J. 8. M‘Curzocu, 

Hon. Sec. Edinburgh Photographic Society. 

54, North Street, David Street, Edinburgh, 

April 8, 1905. 

[In justice to “An Associate of the S.P.F.,” we may state that our 
correspondent wrote, too late for last week’s issue, asking us to 
delete the concluding query contained in his letter.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


THE P.P.A. ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Please allow me to challenge your statement that in 
your last week’s issue, page 243, re “ Situations Open to Assistants.” 
For wages of the unskilled labourer you may find a situation, but 
ask a bricklayer’s wages—that is, £2 Qs. per week—and you will 
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not find a berth without a protector; that is, an interested person in 
a going concern. You can find thatyout yourself. Advertise in your 
own journal under chiffre; offer your ability, and transform yourself 
for once in a sort of secretary for your Editor, 4 la “ Answers,” and 
then report—that shall be the article of the year. 

I juge from the going trade in this town of 150,000 inhabitants. 
There are almost fifty established photographers here, only one has 
a paying concern—and the proprietor is a photographer.—Kindly 
excuse yours, Computsory RETIRER. 

[We print our correspondent’s letter as exactly as its caligraphical 
and orthographical mannerisms permit, but he will pardon us, we 
hope, if we describe it as incoherent. We should be sorry to class 
the writer with the general body of assistants.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—On behalf of the Committee of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association, I thank your correspondent “Scot” for the 
first practical criticism we have had on the certificates scheme from 
the assistants’ side of the question. If the point raised had been 
submitted to us during the period between the publication of the 
draft scheme and of issuing the complete prospectus, I am certain 
we should have recognised its importance and have provided for the 
cases he refers to. As it was, we had to submit to the mortifi- 


cation of having our endeavours to benefit both employers and 


employees received with that appalling silence which is worse than 
direct condemnation. 

We shall not be able to alter our conditions until the year’s pro- 
batidn has expired; but I may say that as far as fees are concerned 
it is not the idea of the Committee to make money out of their project. 
I cannot, of course, say what the Committee will or will not think 
proper to do, but, judging by the general policy they have adopted, 
I should say that no one need fear being disadvantaged pecuniarily 
or otherwise by taking a certificate under the present conditions. 
Probably, when the fees are reconsidered, what will happen is that, 
say an assistant takes out a third-grade certificate, he will pay the 
minimum fee of 10s.; on taking out a second grade he will be liable 
to pay, not the entire fee for second grade, but the difference be- 
tween the fees for third and second grade—that is, another 10s., and 
so on. 

In our friend ‘“ Scot’s” case, he admits most sensibly that he can- 
not claim a training attainable only, to use your editorial words, 
“in a hundred or so studios,” but it cannot be a disadvantage to 
him to have passed a test which at least proclaims him an efficient 
photographer. Under any circumstances, his business abilities as 
a manager would not be a matter under our cognisance. Those would 
be taken to be included in the expression personal character, with 
which we haye nothing to do. 

In conclusion, may I emphasise the fact that assistants have no 
reason to look upen the Association as a body inimical to their 
interests. The Committee recognise that many of the assistants ot 
to-day will be the professional photographers of to-morrow. We 
cannot interfere between masters and servants in individual cases, 
but we wish generally to establish more cordial relations between 
the two classes. As representatives of the masters, we admit fully 
the interdependence. 
without assistance, and the more highly trained assistants are as a 
class the more independent they will become, and the less liable to 
the competition of what is practically unskilled labour.—I am, etc., 


Photographers cannot conduct their businesses 


Wruram Grove, Hon. Secretary. 
51, Baker Street, W. 
April 10, 1905. 


am, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 


To the Editors. | 
Gentlemen,—In reference to the remarks of “Scot” last week f 
the B.J., it seems to me that the P.P.A. would clear the subject of 
the certificates considerably if they could give specifications, “a 
were, of the qualifications of assistants who can, and cannot, expe 
to obtain the first, second, or third grade certificate. As it is, w 
have the list of questions drawn up by the P.P.A., but we shoul 
like to know what proportion of the qualifications the candidate mus| 
possess to be granted the certificate. In other words, Sirs, let th 
P.P.A. dissect one or two certificated assistants, and let us see th 
manner of men they are.—Yours truly, 


J. Pavrerson, 
Glasgow. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—We thhear the views of assistants like “Scot” a 
myself, but what about the employers? Are we to understand that 
preference is likely to be given to holders of the certificates by 
employers generally? The P.P.A. includes only some hundred or 
two members. What about the great majority outside? Will they 
recognise the P.P.A. diploma, or what steps are being taken to lead 
them to do so? I should like to hear the views of non-members of 
the P.P.A.—Yours faithfully, “Pound 4 WEEK.” 


To the Editors. 


AMERICAN COPYRIGHTS. ) 
Gentlemen,—I am desired by my Committee to write you in — 


> “ 


ence to paragraph commencing “Copyright Query” under “ Answers 
to Correspondents,” on page 260 in your issue of 31st ult. 


Although this might be legally correct if the picture is not a 


registered here by a British subject residing in America, my Com 


mittee are of opinion no one should be advised or encouraged to do 
this, which is morally, if not legally, a piracy, especially when we 
are trying to get this recognised by publishers on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


My Committee know a photographer, long résident in New York, 


who is still a British subject, and who is constantly sending photo- 


graphs to this country for registration and reproduction. 
Therefore my Committee felt it might place your correspondent or 
others in a dangerous position, hence the reason for this letter, which 
I hope you may find space for in the next issue of the Journan.—l 
Henry Gower, Secretary. | 
23, Soho Square, London, W. 
April 10, 1905. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have carefully followed up the columns of “ Adver- 
tising and the Professional Photographer,” by Mr. W. J. Casey im 
Tue British JouRNAL or PHorocrapny of March 24, 31, and April 7. 
There are certainly very good hints given to photographers who wish 
to advertise, and no doubt it will be a good lesson to every photo- 
grapher who does advertise his business. I shall esteem it a favour if 
you will kindly advise me in my case how to advertise, and must there: 
p:\ 
few months ago I took over this place (which unfortunately I found: 
I closed same for about # 


month or so to make necessary alterations, putting up notices 


fore give you a short description of my studio, situation, etc., etc. 


in a very bad and neglected state). 


the windows—‘ These premises will shortly be re-opened as 
loi feesenanenec » When I re-opened it, with nice and attractive show 
windows, soon after, I circulated pamphlets round the neighbour 
hood (between 15,000 and 18,000), one of which I herewith enclose, 


_ en 
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and I also advertise in one of the best local papers. The neigh- 

pourhood consists of a good middle-class people. In what way would 

you now advise me to advertise? I find pamphlets rather too 
1p (Cy aks 


[Our correspondent asks for advice of a kind which is not easily 


expensive.—Yours faithfully, 


given by anyone not on the spot, but if we may criticise his price 
list, we think it says too’ much and shows too little. It confuses 
the reader with too many specialties. It would have been much 
better to have filled nearly all the eight pages of art paper at dis- 
posal with half-tone reproductions of pleasing portraiture, explaining 
in a word or two under each what distinctive styles they represent. 
A smaller list, suitably illustrated, would have been more efficient 
as a business bringer, it seems to us: or even a postcard well done in 
half-tone. There are several firms who make a specialty of such 
stationery for photographers. We shall be glad to find space for 
udvertising suggestions from our readers, and we will answer queries 
yn this subject in each week’s “ Answers.”—Eps., Bena 


BREATHLESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to your paragraph in last week’s 
ssue on above subject, a slight error has crept in regarding the 
aictures of the Grand National being shown at the Palace Theatre. 
This is the work of the Autoscope Company, and not that of the 
yompany you mention. It is the outcome of having five cameras on 
he course. 

You hit the right nail on the head in saying that very few people, 
ven photographers, have any idea of the “breathless” haste with 
vhich we work on “topical” events. The Boat Race we did for 
he Palace Theatre was the work of three cameras—one at the 
tart, one at the waterworks, and one on a launch at the finish. Each 
perator made for the dark-room as quickly as he could after ex- 
sing. The one who took the finish was not able to reach Waterloo 
rom Mortlake Station until 1.20 p.m., yet the complete film was 
xhibited ai the matinee the same afternoon at the Palace, Surely 
mart enough, 


To give some slight idea of the work that has to be put into 
film, there were, roughly, 6,500 distinct photographs in the Boat 
tace picture. When printing the positive film, which is projected 
nm the screen, each of the 6,500 pictures in the negative receives 
‘Separate exposure to make the transparency. 

We do not know other firms’ methods, but the secret, if it can be 
alled a secret, of our speed is division of labour. Only by cutting 
he negative into several sections, and having several printers at 


york, are we able to produce prints in such an incredibly short 
ime. 


Thanking you in anticipation of your kind correction,—Yours very 
ruly, For the Autoscope Company, 
50, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
April 10, 1905. 


Witt. G. Barger. 


—» 


At the exhibition of the Réntgen Society, opened on Thursday in 
ist week, improvements of apparatus tending to economy of space 
nd power were on show. Among the new inventions were several 
ray tubes permitting the use of alternating current direct from 
le mains. Hitherto only continuous current, often necessitating 
stly and cumbersome apparatus, had been obtainable. Messrs. 
Vatson had a specially interesting stand, on which were displayed 
ad-glass spectacles and Opaque rubber gauntlets, giving perfect 
nmunity to operators. The lead glass is perfectly transparent to 
le human gaze, but does not permit the passage of X-rays. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, inclust- 
ina queries, must be addressed to “THE EDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to ansuer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered uniess 
the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

®,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellingtun-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CoMPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 


unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the tee. 
ee 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

B. T. Cornforth, 5, Rock Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. Photograph of 
the Bolton Town Hall, Coronation Illumination, 1902. i A a: 

R. Hodgson, 93, Pinstone Street, Sheffield. Photograph (Combination) containing. 
Four Views, with Fancy Border on the Postcard, with Coat of Arms. 

A. J. Ashbolt, 52, Oxford Avenue, Southampton. wo Photographs, Groups of 
Canon Stephenson, Rev. H. J. Deane. and Rev. F. H. Sangster. Two Photo- 
graph of the Rev. Canon John Stephenson. 

“Hssex ” AND OrHERS.—In our next. 

Watrer Swinron.—8, King Street, St. James’, S.W. 

E. West.—1. The design is very good. We would suggest, however, 
as the studio is of a good width, that the solid at either end 
be increased to 5 ft. or 5 ft. 6 in. Also that the glass, at the 
side, be brought 6 in. or 8 in. nearer to the floor. 2. For the 
roof, we should recommend either light green or medium-blue 
blinds, and for the side, curtains of “art serge” of similar 
tint. 3. Any light, quiet colour, French grey, for example. 

J. E. Lincotn Rers.—We do not know a firm which makes a speci- 
ality of the article. Try Fairbanks, Lavender, and Son, Eldon 
Works, Walsall. 

Guazine Prints, nrc.—l. I have a large number of prints to 
glaze, something like 8,000 half-plates per day. Could 
you give me an outline of what you would advise to 


get these dry quickly after squeegeeing down. A col- 
league of mine suggests that I should build cupboards 
against the walls, with openings at the bottom to admit 
the air from outside, and have lighted gas jets at the top, so 
as to cause a continual current of air through the cupboards. 
He contends that I should then haye a quick and perfect drying 
cupboard; but I am inclined to doubt its efficacy. What is 
your opinion? Do you think such a cupboard would be quick 
drying? 2 —Can you give me a method of preparing glass for 
glazing bromide prints? One where there is no necessity to 
polish dry before laying the prints down, i.e., to clean the 
glass with a sponge, prepare it, and then lay the prints on, all 
in “wet stages,” if I may so call it. 3. Can you tell me a 
quick way of removing surface markings and abrasions on 
bromide paper (glossy)? I’ve tried both water and methylated 
spirits, but neither of these are effectual in removing the deeper 
markings. Some of them seem indelible, and the surface of the 
paper very often conies away on account of the print haying to 
be rubbed so vigorously.—Trmeus Fuarr. 

(1) Considering the amount of work to be got through, we 
should say that it would certainly pay to build cupboards, and, 
further, to put an exhaust fan at the top, and draw heated air, 
at about 80 to 90 deg. F., through the same. Failing this, 
it would certainly be advisable to adopt the plan suggested, 
with the addition of gas jets below as we 1, so as to warm the 


air going through the cupboard, but, of course, the products 
of the gas consumption must not be allowed to enter the drying 
chamber. Suitably arranged, there should be no difficulty in 


drying the prints in an hour. If we had a plan of the room 
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(2) 
There is not, so far as we are aware, any “all wet” method, 
but the quickest method we know is to rub the glass all over 
with tripoli, 1 0z.; liq. ammonia, fort. .880, 1 oz. ; methy- 
lated spirit, 19 0z.; using a sponge or wash leather, and then 
polish off with a dry wash leather. If half a dozen slabs are 
treated like this, the first will be dry enough to polish by the 
time the last is treated with above. Immerse the prints in 
methylated spirit, and then squeegee down. They rapidly dry 
this way. (3) Stubborn stains can be removed by rubbing with 
a very weak solution of potassium cyanide in a mixture of 
water and methylated spirit; this must be carefully used, or the 
image will be attacked. 


to scale, we could possibly suggest a special cupboard. 


PorTRAITURE IN Cotours.—Could you kindly inform me if there is 
any firm that is making portraiture in natural colours a 
specialty? I should like to practise this branch of photography 
exclusively ; in fact, I have gone as far as possible in educating 
myself in this respect, and’ should like to know of a firm that 
would employ me.—Marrres. 

So far as we are aware, no firm makes a specialty of this 
branch of photography. If our correspondent has made any 
substantial progress he should have no difficulty in obtaining 

a situation with one of the leading West-end London houses. 


J. Harris.—Use the following: (1) Barium chloride, 30 gr.; hard 
gelatine, 90 gr.; water, 5 oz. (2) Ammonium sulphate, 15 gr. ; 
water, 25 oz. Allow the gelatine to soak in the barium 
solution, melt at 100 deg. Fahr. in a water bath, and add 
No. 2, stirring all the time; allow to set well, break up, and 
wash to remove the ammonium chloride, then drain, and re- 
melt, and add slowly: Chrome alum, 74 gr.; water, 4 oz.; 
stirring all the time; the paper may be floated on this for 
a minute and hung up to dry. 


Fartvre.—Your chief trouble arises from immersing the cards in 
the salting solution. We should advise the following proce- 
dure: Arrowroot, 17 gr.; sodium chloride, 16 gr.; citric acid, 
5 gr.; sodium carbonate, 11 gr. ; water, 1 oz. Rub the 
arrowroot into a cream with a little water, add the citric 
acid and soda to the rest of the water, and when effervescence 
has ceased, add the salt, and boil; stir in slowly and gradu- 
ally the arrowroot cream, and boil till a clear jelly is obtained ; 
allow to cool, and allow 20 minims for every card, and brush 
over with a fairly stiff hogs’-hair brush, and work the brush 
till surface dry; then allow to dry naturally, and paint with: 
Silver nitrate, 48 gr.; distilled water, 1 oz. If you want the 
cards to keep, add to above citric acid, 10 gr. Allow 
10 minims of this solution for every card, and apply in the 
same way; be careful not to use brushes bound with metal. 
If you prefer to float, you can do so, but the solutions must 
then be half the above strength. Dry the cards naturally. 


F. Vernon.—You can either use Conte crayons or obtain from any 
dealer special bromide pencils for the purpose. The only 
work on the subject is Johnston’s “ Retouching,” published 
by Marion and Co., Soho Square. 


Puorocrapus on Ivory.—Can you give me a formula for sensitising 
ivory in order that a photographic print may be made direct 
without the intervention of a gelatine film as in the carbon 
process? I believe there are methods by which photographs 
on boxwood can be produced direct.—Mrnrarurist. 

There is no difficulty in doing this, and we would suggest 
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painting the surface of the ivory with: Silver nitrate, 60 gr. ; 


alcohol, 4 oz.; water, $ oz. Dissolve, and add sufficient | 


Sra Bs SSE 
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liquid ammonia (fort. .880) to redissolve the precipitate firg 
formed. This will dry fairly quickly, and assuming that the 
ivory is flat, it could be printed under a negative and toned, 
preferably by brushing on a strong gold or platinum bath, ang 
then fixed by immersion in strong hypo. If nothing but 
very faint image is required for subsequent painting, then 
the above bath may be reduced to half the strength and the 
toning omitted. The methods of the wood-block printer arg 
not so suitable as the above. 


H. P.—Look through the columns of the small “Businesses and 
Premises” advertisements, or insert a small advertisement 


yourself. This latter course would probably lead to satis 
- : 


factory results. 
Sensrr.—Your best plan would be to salt the paper first with 

a mixture of chloride and bromide of ammonia, then sensj- 
tise with silver, and again salt so as to have excess of the 
chloride present, and not excess of silver. If you turn up 
our “ Armanacs” you would find humerous formule, which, 
omitting the gelatine or collodion, would give you the quan- 
ities. 
AntminE Procxss.--Will you kindly give formula for sensitising 
liquid, i.e., proportions of bichromate, acid, etc.? In what 
form and proportions is the aniline used—the colourless oily 
fluid or which of the dyes? vapour produced and. 
applied to the sensitive print?—G. D. 8. 4 
The formula for the aniline process is as follows :—Potassium 
ichromate, 1 oz.; phosphoric acid (sp. gr. 1.24), 10 oz; 
Float a hard paper, such at Steinbach, on this: 
e same 


How is the 


water, 10 oz. 
for one minute, and dry quickly, and expose on t 
or next day. The exposure in summer sunlight is about three: 
minutes under a tracing, and the copy appears in yellow lines 
on a greenish ground. To develop, the print is placed on the: 
bottom of a shallow box, to the lid of which are 
several sheets of blotting-paper, soaked in a mixture o: 
More aniline accelerates deyelop- 


pinned! 
aniline- 
oil, 1 oz.; benzole, 15 oz. 
ment. Spread the solution evenly on the blotting-paper, and’ 
leave the print in the box to develop, the image appears atter- 
a few minutes, and the final tint is influenced by the time 


of development. Short development gives blue-black, long,. 
brownish-black. 


in water and if they turn green add a little ammonia to the- 


When intense enough the prints are washed 


water. Commercially the aniline mixture is vaporised by 
steam. The ordinary colourless oily aniline is used. There 
1s no work dealing specially with this process. The best book 
on such reproduction processes is ‘‘ Ferric and Heliographic Pro~ 
cesses,” by G. E. Brown, published by Dawbarn and Ward. 
Price 2s. 


*," Novice To ADVER?ISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears Mm | 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


There is no question whatever as to the 
Business enormous business that is now being 
guint: done in picture postcards. A question, 
however, arises in our minds as to whether local photo- 
graphers in country places, pleasure resorts, and the like 
profit so much by the business as they might do, had 
they a little more enterprise. We ourselves receive from 
time to time a goodly number of these pleasing missives, 
and what is very notable about them is that they nearly 
always bear the name of one or other of the large publish- 
ing firms who make a feature of picture postcards, and not 
that of local photographers. We are here referring to 
landscapes, of course. Why should this be so? The resi- 
dent photographer is better situated tor securing views of 
this neighbourhood than is the firm that must send 
‘operators for a day or two’s work in it, and have, therefore, 
to secure the negatives whether the conditions are the 
best or not. Amongst the examples we have are many 
that depict buildings, ancient ruins, glens, and the like, 
that are anything but pleasing, for the reason that hey 
have been taken when the trees are bare of foliage, 
evidently with the view of showing as much of the build- 
ing as possible. These pictures are more or less 
depressing to look at inasmuch as, being taken for the most 
part in winter, there are no bright high-lights and no 
cast shadows. Had they been taken under the aspect of 
Nature at the present season, with the trees just budding 
into foliage, the buildings, in most instances, would show 
Just as well, while the picture would have a bright and 
cheerful appearance, instead of being dull and sombre: 
such would be much preferred by the purchasing public. 
Those who have pictures of the class alluded to—those 


A Seasonable 


| 


taken under wintry aspects—will do well to re-take them 
under bright spring conditions. But no time should now 
be lost in securing them, as with the present genial weather 
the opportunity will be of but short duration. 


* * * 
Postcards While on this point, it occurs to us that 
of the it might, as a matter of business, be well 
Seasons. 


for local photographers to secure nega- 
tives of certain views under different seasons’ conditions— 
Say, spring, summer, autumn, and winter—and issue them 
in sets as Christmas and New Year cards. Just now fruit 
trees are coming into blossom, and orchards, such as those 
in the cider counties, or those in the plum districts, might 
well receive the attention of local photographers with a 
view to pictorial postcard business. It goes without saying 
that in this class of work backed plates are imperative 
for successful negatives. Many photographers sell the 
right to reproduce their pictures as postcards to the large 
publishing houses for a mere trifle, or where they have 
neglected to register their copyright in them they are 
appropriated by them without any payment. Would they 
not do better to publish them themselves and reap the 
whole of the profit of their work? Sensitised postcards 
are now supplied at a very small price, and the printing 
can be done in spare time and by artificial light, and the 
prints, being direct photggraphs, would be infinitely supe- 
rior to the majority of the mechanical prints now being 
issued. They would be much preferred by the public, who 
would no doubt be pleased to pay a somewhat higher price 
for them. In conclusion, we may again question whether 
local photographers make as much out of the picture post- 
card business as they might do. 


* * * 


The souring and spoiling of starch 
paste is a phenomenon as well known. 
as any other to the photographer, at any rate, of the older 
generation; there may be plenty of younger workers 
who have never used any paste, but one or other of the 
prepared compounds on the market. To them the article 
by Mr. J. I. Pigg, which appears on another page, will 
not possess the interest which it has for those who have 
habitually employed the home-made starch mouniant. 
Mr. Pigg shows that starch has its special organism 
which gives rise to the acidity and loss of adhesive- 
ness which render the paste useless for photo- 
graphic purposes. The spores of the “ paste eel” may 
occur anywhere, but they are pretty certain to be in 
the air of a room where starch paste has been allowed to 
“go bad.” Mr. Pigg shows that they are among the 
most indestructible of organisms, and once a paste is 
infected by them its sterilisation by ordinary means is 
practically impossible. The moral to be drawn from the 
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description of the “paste-eel’s” proclivities is one which 
we have insisted upon repeatedly, and that is to use 
starch paste freshly made, discarding any which may 
remain after each day’s work. 

* * * 


Dr. Miethe’s During this last twelve months our 
Colour German contemporaries have contained, 
Projection. 


at frequent intervals highly laudatory 
notices of the trichromatic projection of Dr. Miethe’s work ; 
it was therefore with keen expectation of seeing some- 
thing far ahead of anything shown before that we visited 
the trade exhibition at the Portman Rooms last week, 
on purpose to see this particular exhibit, and we must 
confess that we were extremely disappointed. We cer- 
tainly have seen far finer results shown by Mr. F. E. 
Ives, nearly ten years ago. Making all allowances for 
the difficulties with the current, the one thing that particu- 
larly struck us was the absence of colour. It is true that 
the scarlet of a somewhat ubiquitous sunshade was well 
rendered, but of other colours there was but little evidence. 
An explanation offered to us at the time, was that the 
filters had faded, but we think the cause of the paleness 
of the colours must be looked for elsewhere, and in the 
nature of the filters themselves, on the following grounds. 
Dr. Miethe states in his book “ Driefarbenphotographie 
nach der Natur,” that the filters for projection may be 
conveniently identical with those used for taking the 
negatives, and these, he says, should pass the red from 
~ 700—A 600, the green from 2% 600—? 500, and the 
blue from ~ 500—” 400, so that he uses the whole of 
the spectrum. Both Ives and Sir Wm. Abney have 
shown us that for correct projection quite narrow spectral 
bands should be used, lying approximately at ~ 670 in 
the red, A 514 in the green, and A 460 in the blue- 
violet. If the spectral bands are widened it is obvious 
that each colour will excite not only its own colour 
sensation in the retina, but also its neighbour, and the 
necessary result is a lightening of its hue; thus Dr. 
Miethe’s red screen not only excites the red but.a consider- 
able proportion of green, hence the red is a whitish red, 
the green screen excites not only the green, but the red 
and blue-violet, hence it is a very pale green, and the 
same applies to the violet. We had no opportunity of 
testing the filters either spectroscopically or against a 
set of Mr. Ives’, but we feel convinced that the latter 
would have given a totally different and much superior 
effect. We ought not to omit to mention the extremely 
ingenious dodge adopted by Miethe for obliterating the 
coloured fringes always seen with triple projection at the 
edge of the disc, and this was the use of a broad frame 
of black velvet, on which, of course, this irritating defect 
was not perceptible. 
* 


* * 


‘Photo- With the advent of brighter weather 
de photographers will do well to look to 
SPiays their display of prints, both on show 


tables and walls, and in the window or showcase. Speci- 
mens, which may have been looking satisfactory during 
the duller weather, will lack that freshness and daintiness 
so attractive to the prospective purchaser, and so valuable 
in turning the casual passer-by into a customer. In one 
of his books the late H. P. Robinson remarked on the 
tendency of the photographer to fail to notice how the 
familiar specimens have faded, or become soiled and 
discoloured. It is often an advantage to get some sym- 
pathetic but critical friend or fellow professional from a 
distance to offer one or two suggestions on this matter. 
Such a friend brings a fresh eye to the place, and sees 
things as they are seen by the general public. New speci- 
mens may well be mounted on new styles of mounts. 


From the purely artistic point of view good plain boards 


sepia prints are all that is necessary, but there is no 
doubt that some of the more varied and showy modern 
mounts are popular with the public generally. 
American mount makers led the way in this direction, 
but British and Continental manufacturers have risen to 
very varied. 
name and address stamped by the photographer him- 
self with one of the engraved steel die presses. 
* * * 


Factors of Is the photographic business as flourish- 
Success. ing as some would have us believe! 
This question occurs to us through a conversation with a 
friend who, a little while ago, advertised for a first-class 
operator—one for the highest class of work. The replies 
were far beyond his expectations, and many of them were 
from men who had been in the leading houses of this 
country, and enclosed copies of excellent testimonials from 
them. But the significant fact about them was that a 
large, if not the largest, proportion of the applicants had 
for the last two or three years been in business for them- 


they anticipated, hence their application for an engage- 
ment. The specimens submitted were, in most instances, 


in which the applicants had formerly been engaged, so 
that the quality of the work was not the cause of their 
non-success in business. That may be due, possibly, to 
other causes, for it must not be surmised that nowadays 
good photography alone will make a business; it wants 
more than that. It requires business tact, enterprise, and 
a fair amount of capital to exploit the venture. It is quite 
conceivable that some of those referred to were lacking 
in some of these respects, but they are, we suspect, much 
the same as many others who have started photographic 
businesses on their own account. Be that as it may, the 
above tends to show that professional photography, even 
amongst first-rate workers, is not quite as satisfactory as 


might be wished. 


* * * 


Amateur or 


J The distinction between an amateur and 
Professional? 


a professional—where does the one end 
and the other begin—has long been a vexed question in 
photography. A rather amusing case that was recently 
tried in a provincial county court does not seem to settle 
the question. It was this: The plaintiff, “an amateur 
photographer,” trading with his wife and daughters as a 
certain photographic company, sued the defendant for £3 
for three gross of picture postcards of his house and an 
enlargement. The judge, looking at some of the postcards, 
said, “I never saw such things as these.” “But I am 
only an amateur,” replied the plaintiff. Then said the 
judge, “Don’t you think you had better give it up alto- 
gether? You speak as though an amateur was bound to 
do bad work.” In the end a verdict was given for the 
defendant. If a man with his wife and daughters trades 
as a photographic company and still says he is an amateur, 
where can the line be drawn between an amateur and @ 
professional? Echo says, “Where?” 
* * * 
Industrial On another page we condense the chief 
Alcohol. parts of the report published on Friday 
last by the committee which has had under consideration 
the granting of additional facilities for the use of alcohol. 
One common error the report, contradicts, viz., as regards 
the employment of alcohol in Germany. It is usually 
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selves, and the businesses had not proved so successful as’ 


asserted that German manufacturers get their pure spirit 


The 


the occasion when shown the way, and the selection is 
In small businesses the modern mount may | 
be purchased in small lots of from 100 to 250, and the 


quite on a par with the work turned out from the studios 
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duty free, but the sub-committee which visited Germany 
reports that not a single industry, except that of smokeless 
powders, employs pure spirit without duty, unless it is 
subject to a denaturing process. The recommendations 
oi the committee are divided between the equally important 
" questions—we write from the photographic standpoint— 
of quality and price, and it appears that if the Government 
puts them into force, the English maker will get his spirit 
more cheaply than the German manufacturers did when 
spirit was phenomenally low in price. The present 
“ordinary” spirit is to have its content of wood spirit 
halved and wood spirit itself is to be placed in a favour- 
able position as regards duty and denaturing. As was 
seen by the passage from a speech by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain which we quoted last week, the Government apparently 
take a favourable view of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 


* * * 


Exactness 


We have been privileged in our time to 
in Formulz. 


peruse some remarkable prescriptions, 
including those of “ authorities” who will tell you to add 
ten crops of such and such a solution to one part of 
something else, but we do not remember to have come 
across quite such a gem of exact specification as one we 
found some time ago in a Beigian contemporary. The 
author, M. Maes, is giving his pet developer for lantern 
plates, and here is his formula :— 
Rain water, 125 ces. 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous), 1 mustard-spoonful. 
Potassium carbonate (anhydrous). 1 mustard-spoonful. 
Pyrogallic acid (Geka), 1 mustard-spoontul. 
Potassium bromide solution (10 per cent.), 6 drops. 
Glacial acetic acid, 6 drops. 
We would point out that “Maes” is no misprint for Mees. 
If it were, any criticism of ours would be out of place, for 
with our own Mr. Kenneth Mees, as the author of this 
“formula,” the mustard-spoonful could safely be assumed 
to have a definite value. We cannot imagine Mr. Mees 
neglecting to standardise or calibrate a mustard-spoon, 
squeegee, niblick, garden roller, or anything that is his. 
In defence of the Belgian mustard-spoon as a measure of 
bulk, it may perhaps be urged by some that it answers 
the requirements of the particular case. We should not 
be surprised at our friend Mr. Thomas Bolas discovering 
wherein the mustard-spoonful surpasses the gramme and 
cubic centimétre as a measure. The point of view from 
which the difference between the litre and 1,000 ees. (ie. 
15 ¢.c.), appears large enough for serious comment may 
perhaps disclose advantages of the mustard-spoonful, as 
also of the confusing English .weights and measures, 
which we confess to be unable to discern. As another 
example of that looseness of diction or writing which is 
far too common, we noted that a writer in the “ Daily 
Telegraph” of last Saturday says, in advising the use of 
the swing-back in order to get both foreground and 
distant objects in focus with a large aperture, that the 
use of the swing-back “increases the focal length.” Of 
course it does nothing of the kind, and although all 
photographers know what is meant, it is another good 
example of what we have been complaining of. 
* * 
Enlargements. very advantageous arrangement can 
now be made with some of the best firms of enlargers for 
the supply of specimen pictures. In one case a well-known 
firm of carbon enlargers will supply £5 worth of pictures, 
which are hona fide approbation pictures or wall specimens, 
at a reduction of 20 ner cent. In another case a special 
arrangement is made by a general enlarging firm 
to revise and renew specimens by arrangement at specially 
reduced rates. There can be little doubt that the public 


taste is much better than it was, and the ordinary bromide 
enlargement is played out except for a cheap class of trade. 
Many people with money to spend in such things do not 
quite like to hang on their walls enlarged portraits, and 
we believe good business might be done in smaller enlarge- 
ments rather more finely finished, and mounted as panel 
pictures or framed with strut backs, so as to stand on 
tables. Such pictures look equal to direct panels 15 by 
9 or 17 by 12, and will command good prices, and fre- 
quently sell in duplicate or even more copies. We are 
not making the suggestion as a new one, as we believe 
some London photographers have done something on these 
lines, but we have heard of objections to enlarge- 
ments on the walls, and in some provincial towns the 
idea might be successfully carried out. It would, at any 
rate, be talked about and so prove a good advertisement. 


REPAIRING AND COPYING GLASS POSITIVES. 
Ir not infrequently happens that a photographer has an 
old collodion glass positive brought to be copied, or to 
make an enlargement from. It goes without saying that 
a good glass positive, if in the condition it was in when 
first produced, is one of the easiest of all photographs 
to copy. But, as a rule, this is not the case. If they 
were good in the first instance they may have suffered 
through not having been varnished, or the varnish may 
have cracked, or they may have been injured by careless 
handling, or otherwise. Nevertheless they are often 
valued by their owners, and photographers frequently 
obtain substantial prices for well-executed enlargements 
from them. Many photographers of the present day are 
not familiar with the collodion positive process, or the 
excellent pictures that were produced by it in the 
“fifties”; and we have known instances where some have 
declined orders for enlargements on account of the state 
of the originals, while others have undertaken them and 
obtained high prices for the work, which to them has 
involved but little trouble. 

A glass positive, it may be mentioned for the informa- 
tion of those who may not be aware of the fact, is, 
practically, a very thin negative backed up with some: 
black material. Sometimes fhis was a piece of black 
velvet, at others it was a coating of black varnish. Some- 
times the black material was applied to the film side 
of the plate and at others to the glass side. At times 
the pictures were varnished with a transparent varnish, 
at others they received no protection at all. In many 
instances when the varnishing was omitted the film became: 
discoloured. Of course, when the picture has been backed 
on the glass side the image is reversed as regards right 
and left, as in the case of Daguerreotypes. The reason 
why this was done was that the image, as seen on the 
front of the film, was brighter*than when seen from the 
back, or through the glass. Many of the black varnishes 
in use in the glass positive days would crack after a time, 
but the fissures are usually very fine. We will assume: 
that a positive in this condition has to be copied. 

If the varnish is on the back of the plate, the best way 
will be to scrape it off with a knife—it will be found 
to be exceedingly brittle—and apply fresh. If, however, 
it is on the film side his, it is manifest, cannot be done. The: 
best procedure then is to carefully apply, with a brush, 
some fresh varnish, slightly diluted, over the old. This 
will fill up the cracks, and at the same time tend to 
bind the collodion film more closely to the glass, should 
it have a tendency to leave it. The picture may then be 
copied in the usual way with good results. Tt may, how- 
ever, happen that the picture was not protected with var- 
nish, and that the image has become discoloured to sucli 
an extent that a successful copy cannot be made in the 
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ordinary way. In such a case the black varnish should 
be removed from the back, when it will, usually, be found 
that the discoloration does not show by transmitted 
light. Then the picture should be dealt with as if it were 
a thin negative; but, as it is not varnished, it cannot 
be printed from by contact, by reason of the tenderness 
of the film. No attempt must be made to varnish it 
with the ordinary spirit varnishes, as the collodion has, 
in all probability, become so deteriorated that the spirit 
would partially dissolve it,and thus ruin the picture entirely. 
Even if it could be varnished the image would be too 
thin to yield a presentable print. The best way in such 
a case is to make a transparency in the copying camera, 
exposing and developing it so as to obtain as vigorous 
a result as possible, and then, from this transparency, to 
make a negative, again increasing the contrasts as much 
as may seem necessary. An alternative method, still 
using the picture as a negative, is to make an enlarge- 
ment direct on bromide paper, work it up in black and 
white, and then make a negative from that. By either 
of these methods exceedingly good reproductions may be 
obtained from most unpromising originals. 

In the foregoing we have assumed that the collodion has 
been intact so far as mechanical injury is concerned, but that 
is not always the case with old glass positives that have 
to be copied. We will here quote at some length a case 
that came under our notice some two or three years ago, 
as it may be of service to others in similar extremities. 
Calling one day on an old photographer, who, by the way, 
was quite familiar with the collodion positive process, 
we found him engaged on what almost appeared to be a 
hopeless job. He had the portraits—glass positives—of 
two children to make highly finished carbon enlargements 
from, for which some six guineas each were to be paid. 
The films had cracked and in some parts were detached 
from the glass, and they were so tender that they would 
be injured by anything but the most delicate treatment, 
yet he made light of the matter, though he said that 
some hours’ labour would be necessary for the repairs. 
Tt may be well to explain the kind of pictures under 
treatment. They were of the five by four inch size, in 


a double case, and had been yarnished and backed with 
black velvet on the glass side, and were, or course, reversed 
with regard to left and right. They were also vignetted, 
a rare thing with glass positives, and. evidently a good 
price had been paid for them in the first instance, as 
the case bore the name of a high-class photographer in 
the glass positive days. Our friend explained that 
the dilapidated state, of the film was due to the 
pictures being taken on special and expensive colourless 
glass that was introduced for the purpose many years 
ago. It was, however, found, after a time, that by reason 
of the large amount of alkali it contained the glass 
“sweated” and absorbed moisture on its surface, hence 
the injury to the collodion film. 

This is how the repairs were effected. The edges of 
the cracked film were carefully raised with the point of 
a penknife and touched with a weak solution of gum, and 
then pressed down again with a dry sable pencil. 
Detached portions were carefully matched and secured 
by the same means and allowed to dry. Then the fissures, 
and the portions from which small pieces were missing, were 
somewhat neatly filled in with flake white, toned down 
with colour to match the slightly grey or yellowish tint of 
the image. In applying this it was allowed to overlap 
to a slight extent to further secure the film to the glass. 
When this work was finished it looked very unpromising 
when seen from the film side, but on turning the pictures 
over so that they were seen from the glass side, the 
repaired injuries, and the overlapping colour, could only 
be detected by very close examination. A thin plate 
of plain glass was then bound on, round the edges, to 
protect the film from further injury, and the negatives 
made in the usual way. The pictures were returned to 
the case. They were, of course, reversed from what they 
were before, but this brought them the right way about 
as regards right and left (according to life), as they had 
previously been seen film uppermost, and the portraits 
still faced one another as before. The negatives when 
taken required but little or no retouching before they were 
enlarged, so adroitly had the repairs been done, yet no 
particular skill was involved in the work. 


MICRO-ORGANISMS OF STARCH PASTE. 


Srarcu paste being the most popular medium for mounting 
photographs, the causes and effects of the decomposition of 
this mountant may prove interesting to photographers. 

The chief objection to the use of starch paste is that it 
rapidly deteriorates when kept for some time, unless some 
disinfectant is added as a preservative. When starch has 
become stale a considerable portion of its adhesiveness is lost, 
and it becomes in course of time practically useless. On 
account of this objectionable feature of paste, text books always 
recommend the preparation of fresh mountant for each batch 
cf prints. Other mountants besides paste turn “sour” when 
kept for any length of time. Gum and glue, for instance, 
become acid when stored in solution, but in these cases the 
adhesive properties of the substances remain almost, if not 
quite, unimpaired. 

Infected Paste. 

The reason of the inferior keeping qualities of paste is to 
be found in the fact that starch has a great attraction for 
certain kinds of both animal and vegetable organisms of an 


exceptionally destructive nature, and when a few wandering | 
spores or germs alight on the paste, decomposition progresses | 


very rapidly indeed, unless a preservative has been added to 
the mucilage. 
When paste is prepared just before use, and the surplus 


thrown away, no chance is afforded for the cultivation of germs. 
When, however, as in many business places, the paste-box 
is always in use, being merely replenished from time to time 
with fresh paste, a fine opportunity is given to study the 
growth of what are known to microscopists as “paste eels” and 
the rapidity with which they turn the fresh paste to a slimy 
mass with an unpleasant appearance and odour. Generally 
speaking, the cause of the deterioration of the paste is not 
known to those who use it, and they are not aware of the fact 
that the paste-box is thoroughly infected with the aforemen- 
tioned paste eels. When the contents of such a box is examined 
closely it will be found, if the surface of the paste is viewed 
obliquely, that the whole of the mass is in constant motion, 
the animals themselves are too small to be seen individually 
with the naked eye, but the incessant activity of the mass of 
eels causes a slight flickering of the light that is reflected from 
the surface of the paste. 

A very similar “eel” was formerly very commonly found in 
vinegar, but owing to the presence of a small percentage of 
sulphuric acid, and also to the absence of mucilage, in modem 
vinegar, this interesting animal is now rarely found. It is 
several years since the writer last saw some of these’ animals 
in a sample of vinegar, and several attempts to colonise some 
paste eels in vinegar were a complete failure, owing either to the 
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the fault of the animals, the vinegar, or the experimenter. The 
vinegar eel was the first of the order (anguillulide) to be dis- 
covered (in 1656), and the paste eel was found soon afterwards 
independently by several observers. 
Paste Eels. 
These animals were at first classed with the infusoria, but 
subsequently placed with the nematoid worms and termed 


Fig. 1 (in. obj.).—Photo-micrograph of eels in starch paste. 
Normal appearance under low power objective. 


anguillulide. The paste eel is known as anguillula glutinis. 
The anguillulidee are small (from 1-100th to 4 in. in length) 
transparent worms, and yarious species ound in wheat, 
moss, water we and damp places One of the 
chief characteristics of these animals is that they are extremely 
tenacious of life. If the paste or any other substance they may 
inhabit 1s dried up, they remain dormant and apparently 
lifeless for several years, reviving immediately they are brought 
into contact with water. One observer claimed to have 
revived some specimens of anguillula after twenty-seven years 
quiescence. 

The writer kept a piece of dried paste for 
the eels revived at once when a portion was placed in water ; 
but a further trial of the same paste being made two years 
later, the occupants would not be resuscitated. 

The word “dormant hardly expresses the total absence 
of all evidence of vitality in the anguillulze, when there is no 
moisture in their habitat, as that term is always associated with 
a continuance of the actions of the internal organs, however 
sluggish those actions may be; but in the anguillule all 
internal motion ceases, and organs of the animals remain in 
exactly the same condition during the period of quiescence, 
and the writer could not in the case just mentioned observe 
any loss of vigour or substance after a three years’ desiccation. 
The eels are not exterminated by freezing, but become as 
active as ever when the temperature of their environment is 
Taised above freezing-point. Under these circumstances, it 
will readily be understocd that when once they have estab- 


are 


generally. 


hree years, and 


lished themselves in a paste-box they are not easily ejected, 
and although only an infinitesimal quantity of dried paste may 
remain, that is quite sufficient for all purposes, and eels will 
soon be wriggling over the whole surface of the paste when the 
box is replenished. 

Preparing the Specimen for Photographing. 

The paste ee! is about 1-30th in. in length, the female being 
rather larger than the male. Being white and very transparent 
it is not easily seen with the naked eye, but is readily dis- 
tinguished with a low power objective. Some preparation of 
he specimens is required before the eels can be seen to advan- 
tage under the microscope. A small portion from the surface 
of the infected paste should be taken on the tip of a knife 
and spread over a glass slip. When first inspected the result 
is disappointing (Fig. 1), but as the paste begins to dry the 
eels con.e to the top of the starch, and their movements. can 
then be conveniently observed. 
When the, paste is quite dry the worms become motionless 
and appear lifeless, but if a drop of water be placed on the 
slide they immediately revive, and swim about with undim- 
inished energy. As the colour, or lack of colour, of the paste 
is much about the same as that of the eels, very little can 
be seen of the actual structure of these animals by this crude 
form of examination ; in fact, it is difficult to distinguish the. 
head from the tail of an anguillula, and the internal organs. 
are practically invisible. 

Staining with Iodine. 

Some method of staining the worms is necessary before the 

microscope can be used to full advantage. For the purpose 


me 


Fig. 2 (} in. obj.) —Eels in starch paste. Starch stained 
blue with iodine, eels unstained. 


of exhibiting the eels en masse, a great improvement is effected’ 


by adding a weak solution of iodine to the paste. This, of 
course, gives to the starch a deep blue colour, the anguillules: 
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remaining white, or at the most being stained a light yellow 
colour. 

_ Except with a very weak solution, iodine kills the anguillule 
immediately. The eels are then straightened out as seen 
in Fig. 2. When a colony of eels assumes this posi- 


poured on to another glass slip and allowed to remain for 
some time in order to give the iodine time to stain the 
animals. In about ten minutes the worms will be stained a 
yellowish red colour, eminently suitable for photo-micrography, 
They can then be cleared and mounted in balsam in the usual 
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Fig. 3 (j in. obj.),—Photo-micrograph of paste eel (Anguillula glutinis), Iodine-stained Female with ova. 


tion, it is a proof that they are dead, and not merely 
dormant. The effect of staining the paste with iodine 


is demonstrated in Fig. 2, which is a low power photo- 
graph of iodine-stained starch, the eels appearing as white 
threads on a dark ground. 


Fig. 1 shows the normal appear- 


Fig. 4 (#5 in. obj.),—Photo-micrograph of head of paste eel. 
Todine-stained. 


ance of the eels with the starch unstained ; the eels can hardly 
be distinguished from the surrounding layer of paste. 

In order to examine the worms with high powers they should 
be isolated and stained. The easiest method of separating and 


way or examined without moanting. The specimen in Fig. 3 
was stained in this manner. Iodine staining, however, does 
not bring out the internal organs of the eels in a very satis- 
factory manner, as it stains all the tissues indiscriminately. 


Hzematoxylin as a Stain. 


The writer found that a weak solution of hematoxylin did 
not destroy the animals, and if a small quantity of eel-infested 


paste is placed in that stain the worms remain alive for several 
days, swimming freely in the liquid. At first the exterior only 
of the eel is stained, but after a day or two the external stain 
almost disappears. By this time a considerable quantity of 
hematoxylin has been swallowed, and the internal anatomy of 
of the animal is stained a bluish red, and is clearly visible 
under a high power objective. If the eels are allowed to remain 
too long in the staining bath they become decolorised again. 
There will be numerous failures with this method before the 
correct strength of the stain and the time of immersion is 
found, and even then only a few in each batch of worms will 
be worth mounting. Considerably over a thousand specimens 
were stained and examined separately for the photographs 
shown here, but only three were mounted. When the staining 
is complete, the starch and logwood solution is transferred 
to methylated spirits and stirred up vigorously; in a few 
seconds the eels begin to settle to the bottom of the glass; the 
liquor is then poured away till only a few drops remain. 
These contain eels free from starch, and after another rinse 


. (7s in. obj.) —Photo-micrograph of paste eel (female). 


Internal organs stained with haematoxylin. 


Photographed in two parts. 


colouring the eels is to pour a few drops of a strong solution 
of iodine, dissolved in water with iodide of potassium, on a 
portion of paste placed on a glass slip. The eels float off 
clear of the starch into the iodine solution. The latter is 


in spirits they are ready for mounting. This method was 
adopted in preparing the specimen photographed in Fig. 5. Tt 
will be noticed that the outline of the eel is transparent ; the 
internal organs, however, are deeply stained. 
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When a well-stained specimen is examined with a high power, 
it will be found that the mouth consists of a small round 
orifice at the extreme end of the eel’s head. From the mouth 
the pharynx leads into the cesophagus, which bulges out into 
a bulb-shaped structure; the digestive organs, etc., terminate 
in the anal aperture, which is situated at a little distance 
from the end of the tail. 

Fig. 5 is a photograph of a female anguilla, showing ova 
in ovary. 

Fig. 4 shows the head portion of an eel. 
into the pharynx and csophagus, B C D. 

Paste eels have no eyes, but some species of the anguillulide 
possess rudimentary organs of vision. 

Fig. 5 is a reproduction of a female eel stained internally 
with hematoxylin. As a 1-12 objective was used for this 
photograph the worm had to be taken in two parts. The two 
photographs, it will be noticed, are joined together for repro- 


The mouth A leads 


duction. The mouth is shown at A, the alimentary canal being | 


well defined through nearly the whole length of the worm, 


terminating at the anus ©. The external aperture of the | 


ovary organs is seen at B. 


A remarkable feature of these animals is that though they | 


live in a slimy mass of paste, yet they wriggle out of the mass 


without a vestige of starch adhering to them; even the iodine 
test gives no blue discolouration to their bodies. There is 
a general opinion that these worms can only exist in sour 
paste; as a matter of fact the sourness is the result, not the 
cause, of their presence, and they breed far more rapidly in 
fresh than in stale paste. 

Although the anguillulide multiply at an enormous rate 
under favourable conditions, they do not increase with any- 
thing like the same rapidity as many of the lower orders of 
animal life. The female rarely produces more than ten or 
twelve ova at a time, often only one or two. The ova are of 
large size, and arranged in a single row in the ovary. 

Effects on the 

The occurrence of eels in paste is accompanied with the 
formation of a considerable amount of acid, chiefly acetic with 
a trace of formic. The question as to whether the permanency 
of the photograph is affected by being mounted with this acid 
paste is an interesting one. As the acid is not of a stable 
nature it might cause no ill effect on the image. As previously 
mentioned, the chief objection to the occurrence of anguillule 
is the loss of adhesiveness in the paste caused by their 
presence. 


Mountant. 


J. I. Pice, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOME NOTES BY AN OUTSIDER 


[The following paragraphs complete the comments of last week 
Mr. Casey’s articles to which they refer appeared in the 
British Journant or Puorocrapuy for March 24 and 31, and 
April 7.—Eps., B.J.P.] 

Windows; *"M, Yes, but Postcards. 
Mr. Casty rightly enough urges making the window attrac- 
tive. “Show a view of the local footballers winning the goal,” 
he urges. ’M, yes, certainly, but why not on sensitised post- 
cards? Every postcard your own advertisement; not obtru- 
sively, but necessarily. 

My friend Mr. G. A. Atkinson, of Ulverton, photographed 
the train blown on to its side on the viaduct crossing the sands 
near Ulverston. The train was righted before another camera 
man came along. It paid splendidly. Atkinson sold 
thousands altogether. A very great many were sold at 44d. 
each, I believe. 

I am writing this note on April 8. Snow is here. It has 
come to make a sort of April fool of the spring. I looked out 
on early budding trees, full of small, bright, yellow-green 
leaves, with plenty of snow still remaining on palings and 
roofs. April snow is unusual. April snow has a selling and 
an advertising value. Did any reader of these notes recognise 
this? Did he photograph some interesting familiar spot in its 
April snow garb, and make some dated photographic postcards ? 
Could an easier opportunity have come, both to rake in pence, 
and to stamp oneself with the character of uptaking alertness ? 

Photographer-Journalist. 

Wanted in the photographer—something of the journalistic 
instinct. The Atkinson case illustrates this. But you can’t 
always arrange for trains being blown over. Smaller affairs 
may serve. By keeping a sort of forward diary one can often 
tell what will be engaging the local mind next week or the 
week after. What faces will be in evidence. Be prepared. 
Be systematic in diary and other entries. Order makes for 
orders. 

That Amateur. 


Now just here I’m more diffident than usual. An unfeeling 


| studio. 


editor has given me away as an outsider. And, anyway, I am 
not venturing to do more than suggest. But—but—why not 
specifically advertise for amateurs’ work to be finished in your 
Let them roll up with their films. Let them know 
that you do not give them away. You have a real dark room. 

A catch wheeze for them occurs. Advertise that you serve 
amateurs, even very amateurs; that it is your pleasure. You 
will be getting a bit of your own back in advance. 


Mr, Casey’s Advertisements 

Ave well-panelled out, and illustrate the wisdom of white 
spacing. I think they are a bit too much alike. Avoid the 
monumental mason style, certainly. But there are various 
ways of doing this. Wording reaching across the column 
and then tapering away in an inverted pyramid would be one 
variant, having plenty of white and standing out from other 
advertisements. 

Size of Advertisement. 

“Ads” need not be large, and therefore can be inexpensive. 
But go in for two inches double column, as against four 
inches single column. If the advertisement is very small, 
have a block made. Say, a half-tone of open screen. 

Two inches double column of a striking and original adver- 
tisement may pull far more business than a column, which is 
both commonplace in wording and indistinguishable from 
advertisements surrounding ; I mean which is not easily picked 
out by the eye. 

Change your Advertisements. 

Some years ago I met a photographer thirty miles from 
London who was slack, slack, slack. Yet he had been established 
thirty years, and had done good work. He used to say in con- 
fiding moments, “I am glad I made my bit when I could in 
years gone by. I could not make it now.” And that man did 
advertise to some extent, but he scarcely ever changed his adver- 
tisement, year in, year out. 

Mounting. 
The profit may come to the mounting, possibly either through 
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the interest created and extra value due to the 3dhesive dry 
mounting, or to your use of special cover papers. Get your 
printer to show you the cover papers of Lindenmeyer’s or some 
like house. Lindenmeyer’s would break a ream and supply a few 
sheets. 

Railway Advertising 


Will, I think, only be of much good if there are constant 
changes. 


Town Improvement Associations 


Can be promoted by a newspaper man, a photographer, an 
hotel-keeper and a few ’cute friends and neighbours getting 


together, and they do good in all ways. 
mean a good deal of photographing. 

Finally there is the fake photograph. I do not know that 
that is not the best wine kept to the last. Get out a little 
booklet, entitled, “The Camera Cannot Lie ;” and fill it with 
half-tones of local photographs, every one of which is an obvious 
lie ; or if it be not obvious, let the letterpress explain the joke, 
Your advertisement would be in everybody’s mouth; and after 
all that is a very large part of the art of advertising. We want 
to be talked of, and favourably ; some people whom no one has 
anything against, are not talked of at all. 

Frank Coesroor. 


They certainly must 


f THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


Fifty Years of Roll-film Photography. 


Tun junior in photography will no doubt take exception to 
my title of this paragraph, and he will not be very wrong 
in doing so. Historically and academically, the roll-holder 
celebrates a jubilee to-day, inasmuch as, on April 21, 1855, 
appeared in “Notes and Queries” the first description of an 
apparatus of this kind, devised by Captain Barr. The paper 
was printed in the first place in the “Journal” of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Bombay, and was written by Captain Barr, in 
January, 1855. The apparatus is quite the counterpart of the 
modern roll-holder, yet nobody will be justified in dating the 
era of film photography back to this period or any further than 
about the year 1884, when the Eastman Dry Plate and Film 
Company, Ltd. (mow Kodak, Ltd.) put the first “roll-holder 
on the market and advertised it in Tum British Journan 
AtmANACK for 1885. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
in how many points the modern roll-holder tallies with Captain 
Barr’s experimental “dark slide for the paper process,” as he 
himself called it. 

Describing his apparatus as a box containing two vertical 
rollers which can be wound by a key, thereby drawing the 


paper across a glass plate between them, he goes on:—“ After | 


the slide has been put into its place in the camera, the key for 
revolving the upper roller and the short roller are introduced 
in their places. The rollers are both fitted into the dark 
slide so as to be removable at pleasure. To use this dark 
slide, prepare your sensitive paper, say ten or twelve sheets; 
have a piece of thin black calico, a little longer, say, twelve 
inches longer than your twelve sheets of paper; and upon this 
band of black calico place your sheets of prepared paper, 
leaving intervals of about two inches between each two papers, 
and attach the papers in any convenient manner by their upper 
and lower edges to the calico. Now attach the one end of the 
calico to the lower roller of the slide and roll it wp, leaving 
just sufficient of it unrolled to reach the upper roller; pass 
this unrolled end over the glass plate I have referred to, and 
then attach it to the upper roller. Shut down the sliding 
door, and place the slide in the camera; fit the key to the 
upper roller as directed, and the short outer roller to the 
lower one; over this short roller wind a piece of tape to the 
same number of times as the calico inside is wound, and you 
are then ready to proceed to work.” 

Captain Barr then directs the employment of the index tape 
to bring No. 1 of the sensitive papers into position, “The 
index tape,” he says, “is of exactly the same length as the 
calico band carrying the paper, and, being placed alongside 
the band in the dark room, after the papers have been 
attached, it is marked off to correspond with the papers and 


| tight. 


| tube, screw on the top, and exhaust the air. 


the position of each paper may be conveniently noted on it, as 
1st, 2nd, drd, etc., thus :— 


Black Calico Carrying the Prepared Paper. 


Paper. Paper. Paper. Paper. 
Index Tape. 
| 
4th. 3rd. 2nd. | | Bete, | | 
|| 


“As a further precaution against light, and to guard against 
the evil effects of air upon the prepared paper, I leave the 
calico band a foot longer than is necessary to carry all the 
papers. So that, when all are wound round the roller, the 
last five or six folds are plain calico, thus excluding light. I 


take the roller thus prepared out of the dark slide, and place _ 


it in a round metal case, which has a top which screws on air- 
In the centre of this top is a short tube, opened and 
shut air-tight at pleasure by a small stop-cock. To this tube 
I attach a small suction-pump, and, after all is thus prepared, 
I introduce the roller with the prepared paper into the metal 
Asa 
precaution against heat I cover the metal tube in a case of 
damp cotton cloth covered over with a dry piece of woollen 
cloth or flannel.” 

A year later, on the same date, April 21, on which Barr's 
roller-slide was described in “Notes and Queries,” a similar 


| apparatus was the subject of a letter, in “The Photographic 


Journal,” from A. J. Melhuish, who three years previously 


had patented a type of roller-slide very similar to Captain 
Barr’s, and, like his, provided for daylight changing. “The 


object of the slide,” writes Melhuish, “is to enable a per- 
son to carry any number of sheets of sensitive paper and change 


them conveniently in the open light. The slide is fitted up | 


with two rollers, and the sensitive sheets are gummed together, 
making one long band, the ends of which are gummed to 


| pieces of paper always kept on the rollers.” The sensitive 


sheets are wound off the left or reserve roller on to the 
right or exposed roller until all are exposed. There are 


| doors by opening which the operator can see (through the 


yellow glass) to adjust the position of the sensitive sheets when 
changing them. 
Fox-Talbot’s Photogravure. 
Forty-seven years ago to-day Fox-Talbot took out the second 
patent for the process to which he gaye the name of “photo- 
glyphic engraving,”—which process was photogravure in almost 
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exactly its present form. His patent specification, No. 875, 
1858, is quite a small treatise on the process. It explains 
how the image on bichromated gelatine is etched into the 
metal plate without first washing the exposed plate in water 
or alcohol and it further sets forth the formation of an aqua- 


tint ground of resin on the gelatine surface, not on the 
uncoated metal plate :—“ When re plate bearing the 
photographic image is removed from the copying frame, 
I spread over its surface, carefully, and very evenly, a 


little finely powdered gum copal (in default of which common 
resin may be employed). It is much easier to spread this 
resinous powder evenly upon the surface of the gelatine than 
it is to do so upon the naked surface of the metal plate. The 
chief error the operator has to guard against is that of putting 
on too much of the powder. The best results are obtained 
by using a very thin layer of it, provided it is uniformly dis- 


tributed. If too much of the powder is laid on, it impedes 
the action of the etching liquid. When the plate has been 


thus very thinly powdered with copal, it is held horizontally 
over a spirit-lamp in order to melt the copal. This requires 
a considerable heat. It might be supposed that this heating of 
the plate, after the formation of a delicate photographic image 
upon it, would disturb and injure that image, but it has no 
such effect; the melting of the copal is known by its change 
of colour; the plate should then be withdrawn from the lamp 
and suffered to cool. This process may be called relaying an 
aquatint ground upon the gelatine, and I believe it to be 
a new process.” 

Talbot also claimed the use of perchloride of iron as an 
etching solution to be new, and he directed the use of several 
baths for the etching of a single plate, as is now the practice 
of photogravure plate-makers. 


Progress in Wet Collodion. 

The wet-collodion process as worked out by Scott Archer 
hhas already been reccrded in this series of retrospectives (“ The 
Week in History,” February 24), and I have also referred to 
the efforts made to permit of the sensitive plate being kept 
for a considerable time before exposure. Girod and Gaudin, in 
France, tried cumbrous mechanical means of arresting the eva- 


poration of the liquid on the plate (“The Week in History,” 
March 17), but a year later, and fifty-one years ago to-morrow, 
Gaudin described in “La Lumitre” (of April 22, 1854) how he 
found it possible to prolong the life of the plate by washing 
in distilled water after sensitising. He claimed to find na 
difference in sensitiveness between the two halves of a sen- 
sitised plate from one of which the silver nitrate had been got 
rid of by washing in distilled water, and the absence of the 
silver salt made it possible for the plate to be kept for twenty- 
four hours between sensitising and exposure. Gaudin attri- 
buted the loss of sensitiveness in the ordinary process to the 
change of the silver nitrate, the solution of which on the plate 
becomes more concentrated by evaporation of moisture, and 
thus dissolves the silver iodide. Gaudin likewise turned to 
sugar and other substances for preserving the collodion plate 
in such a state of semi-dampness that the silver nitrate would 
not crystallise, and here we see the beginnings of the endless 
dry-plate bath precesses for which “preservatives” were taken 
from the most motley collection of substances—isinglass, albu- 
men, gum—in fact, any innocuous substance which would dry 
without crystallising, and would serve as the vehicle of the 
silver nitrate. A process by John Spiller and William Crookes 
was prominent at this time, and will come up for mention 


shortly. 
Fixing with Cyanide. 

Who first used potassium cyanide as a “fixer” of plate or 
print? Was it M. Gaudin who recommends it as an improve- 
ment on hypo in “La Lumiére” of April 23, 1853? He is 
writing of the best way to obtain a brilliant white deposit of 
silver in making the direct collodion positive, which at that 
time was a very popular form of “ print,” and he favours the 
addition to the iron developer of potassium cyanide in minute 
proportions. He then proceeds: “Negatives for printing on 
paper are usually fixed in hyposulphite of soda in a way that 
leaves a faint opalescence in the high-lights. It is said that 
they print better when of this character, but I am by no 
means convinced that this is so; and if, as I suspect is the 
case, it is not correct, a solution of cyanide, one part in a 
thousand, will be more convenient and economical.” 

Hisroricvs. 


INDUSTRIAL 


ALCOHOL. 


The Report of the Government Committee. 
On Friday last, April 
of the Exchequer to inquire into the use of alcohol for industrial pur- 
(Wyman and Sons, London, 


4, the Committee appointed by the Chancellor 


pose free of duty published its report. 
E.C., 3d.) 


(1) To inquire into t 


The Committee had instructions :— 
he existing facilities for the use, without pay- 
ment of duty, of spirits im arts and manufacture. 

(2) To report whether the powers given to the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue by Section 8 of the Finance Act, 1902, provides the 


he use of spirit in manufacture. 


necessary facilities for 

(3) To advise further measures (if such should be necessary) with- 
out prejudice to revenue from spirits, and with regard to 
the interests of producers of spirits in the United Kingdom. 


Existing Legislation. 
Under the present law (Spirits Act, 1880, Customs and Inland 


Revenue Act, 1890, and Section 8 of Finance Act, 1902) the ad- 
ministration as to the use of spirit in industry is as follows :— 
Manufacturers can vse, under Excise supervision, and in large 
quantities, spirit mixed with one-ninth its bulk of wood naphtha 
{i.e., “ordinary” methylated spirit). 
Since 1902 manufacturers have also had the privilege of themselves 
“denaturing” (or rendering unfit for human consumption) spirit em- 


ployed for a particular process, in a way suitable to the particular 
purpose, should the Board of Inland Revenue consider such a course 
necessary. 

“Ordinary” methylated spirit, plus .375 mineral naphtha (petro- 
leum) and known as “mineralised ” methylated spirit, is the only 
spirit which can be supplied retail. 
since 1902, 

Properties and price are the two objections to the “ordinary ” 
methylated spirit. 


Variable “‘Denaturing” 


The 10 per cent. of wood naphtha is unsuitable 
for many purposes, and its cost is more than double that of the 
alcohol which it replaces. The Committee claim that the provisions 
of Section 8 of the Finance Act of 1902 removes the first of these 
objections and mitigates the second, inasmuch as it provides for 
denaturing by special agents which commonly cost less and permit 
also of the production of denatured spirit fit for any manufacturing 
process. The provisions of the Act, it is thought, are very imper- 
fectly appreciated. 

The question of price is viewed by the Committee as far more serious 
than that of quality, and it is shown that under the conditions under 
which spirit is made and taxed, the price of a bulk gallon of spirit is 
5d. more than it would be were there no Excise restrictions, to which 


Sd, or 4d. has to be added for methylating, so that of the 20d. or 


22d. paid per bulk gallon at wholesale price, 84d. is Revenue charge. 
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Alcohol and Crippled Industries. 

From the evidence before it, the Committee finds the commonly- 
repeated assertion, that the coal and tar colour industry has been 
lost to the country through obstacles to the use of alcohol, to be 
destitute of substantial foundation, though two members dissent 
from this view. Yet they recognise the difference in the colour in- 
dustry to-day, and conclude that greater licence is needed in the use 
of spirit, more so for methyl alcohol (wood spirit) than for ethyl 
alcohol. 


In other branches of manufacture, fine chemicals, smokeless 


powders, lacquers, varnishes, and artificial silk, the restrictions on 


the use of spirit are such that the manufacture is commercially im- 
possible. 


Recommendations. 

The general ccnclusioas of the Committee can be summarised as 
follows :— 

For general public us2 the present “mineralised” spirit cannot be 
improved. The regulations as to the stock which may be kept by re- 
tailers or quantity which may be sold at one time to a customer 
may be relaxed. 

For industrial purposes the Finance Act gives every facility in 
respect of producing spirit suitable for any industrial purpose. 

In the matter of price, the Finance Act does not bring the cost 
of “denatured spirit ” within possible limits. 
Excl! 


The way in which the 
se restrictions can be modified is by neutralising, for industriai 


Spirit, the enhanced cost of production, due to Excise control, as is 
cone for expert—yviz., by granting an ellowance on such spirit at 
such rate as may from time to time be taken as the increase in cost 
of production due to Revenue restrictions. At present the rate is 
The manufacturer should bear 


tne cost of denaturing to the extent of providing the agents and mix- 


od. per proof gallon for plain spirits. 


ing them with the spirit. 

“Ordinary” methylated spirit may be modified to consist of 95 
volumes of spirit to 5 of wood-naphtha. This will cheapen it, while 
still “ear-mark” it for Excise supervision. 

Methyl-alcohol may be exempted from the surtax of the proviso to 
Section 8 of the 1902 Act, whilst being denatured so as not to impair 
its purity. 

Special denaturing agents for use in particular industries should 
be subject to official test. 

These regulations should give manufacturers spirit at a-price as 
low as the minimum price in Germany during 1902, when spirit was 
abnormally low. 


German Conditions. 

A sub-committee (Dr. Thorpe and H. W. Primrose) visited Ger- 
many in the interests of the inquiry, and their lengthy report is in- 
teresting as showing that no duty-free spirit is used in manufactures 
in Germany without undergoing some process of denaturing, except 
in the case of smokeless powder. The methods of “complete” and 
“incomplete” denaturing are stated as follows in the report, and the 


details may serve to remind manufacturers of the facilities granted 
to them under ‘the Finance Act. 7 

The processes authorised for “complete denaturing” are two, 
viz. :— 

(a) An admixture with every 100 litres of spirit of 2) litres of a 
mixture containing 4 parts of wood naphtha and 1 part of pyridine 
bases. (To this mixture 50 grams of lavender or rosemary oil may 
»e added optionally, to counteract the smell of the pyridine bases. 
But the addition is seldom made.) Spirit thus denatured is what is 
used for domestic purposes—heating, lighting, and cooking. It is 
seldom used for industrial purposes. The only purpose of that kind 
or which its employment is considerable is the manufacture of cheap 
varnish. 

(b) An admixture with the spirit of half the quantity (viz., 1} 
itres per 100 litres of spirit) of the above denaturing mixture, to- 
gether with an addition of 4 litre of a solution of methyl violet dye 
may range from 2 to 20 litres to 


and of benzol in quantities tha 
every 100 litres of spirit. 
The spirit thus denatured is used in practice almost entirely for 
agricultural engines, as no satisfactory solution has yet been found 
of certain difficulties which beset the use of spirit for motor cars. 
denaturing’’ are 


The processes authorised for “incomplete 
numerous. They consist :—(a) Of two alternative processes of general 
application, viz.:—The addition to every 100 litres of spirit of either 
5 litres of wood naphtha, or } litre of pyridine bases. (b) Of numerous 


But the processes applicable to the 


processes of special application. 
most numerous and most important industries including coal tar 
‘our alternatives of :— 


colours and chemical preparations, are the 
An addition to every 100 litres of spirit of 10 litres of sulphuric ether, 
or 1 litre of benzol, or 4 litre of turpentine, or .025 litre of animal 


We may observe that the above regulations are applicable only to 
ethyl alcohol. Methylic alcohol does not fall within the charge to 
spirit duty in Germany, and may be used freely for industrial pur- 
poses, without control by the Revenue authorities. 

The schedule of authorised denaturing agents cannot be varied by 
he Executive. Any amendment of it, or addition to it, must be 
sanctioned by the Bundesrath, or Federal Council of the Empire; and 
he procedure for obtaining such sanction occupies many months, 


probably never less than six. 
hem as being as little stringent 
as is compatible with the safety of the spirit revenue, even with the 
resent low duty on spirit. They considered that, if the duties were 
ever to be raised, it would be necessary to revise the regulations, and 


The Revenue authorities regard 


o make them less lenient in certain directions. 
For lacquer-making a considerable quantity of wood naphtha de- 
natured spirit is used in Niiremberg, Baden, and Bayaria. Elsewhere 


urpentine is almost universally employed as the denaturing agent. 


No lacquers, polishes, or varnishes can be made in Germany with 


pure duty-free spirit, or with admixture only of shellac. 
Photographic Collodion.—It is the common opinion in Germany 


that the British-made collodion is better than the German. 


Tue writer on photographic topics in the “ Morning Post” decided 
last Saturday that our reference a month ago to certain dangers which 
rumour had associated with the mercury-yapour lamp, is the dis- 
covery of a mare’s nest. Appreciation like this from an authority is 
Are we to understand that the writer is 
now so certain of his facts—which, by the way, he presumably ob- 
tained from our own pages—that he is ready to stand alongside an 


inexpressibly gratifying. 


active mercury-vapour lamp and let somebody smash it? Should the 
experiment be made, and further confirm the assurances of safety put 


orward by Mr. Bastian and the Westinghouse Company, the “ Morn- 
ing Post” may be certain that our regret for our wrong statement will 
be deeper still. 

“Lrzars’ Magazine” (J. Lizars, 71, Bold Street, Liverpool) makes 
its appearance from the Liverpool house of the well-known Glasgow 
firm, and will frame its monthly programme more particularly with 
regard to the interests of amateur and professional photographers 
in that district. The first number foreshadows a cordial reception 
for the little journal, which is sent free on application. 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


The Debt of Three-colour to the Fine etcher. 
Ar the recent exhibition at the Portman Roonis an opportunity 


was afforded of seeing projected some of Dr. Miethe’s 
three-colour studies. The projection method with suitable 
apparatus such as was used, probably offers the ideal 


method of showing as favourably as possible the value of any set 
of three-colour negatives. Several of the subjects shown are 
juite familiar from half-tone reproductions issued as supple- 
ments to photographic and other magazines, and sold as post- 
vards, and to the mind of the writer, in every case the three- 
solour block was superior to the three-colour projection. The 
reason for this can only be that the block reproducers have 
jad the opportunity at many stages (but perhaps chiefly in the 
ine etching) to manipulate the work until the colour rendering 
vas correct, or at least extremely pleasing, an opportunity 
hat does not occur, in such a practical way, in the projection 
nethed. 
A Point About the Mercury Vapour Lamp. 

The mercury vapour lamp is now being introduced for photo- 
ngraving purposes, but even its advocates admit that itis no good 
or colour work. Yet, in effect, all half-tone reproduction is colour 
york, inasmuch as it should mean the rendering from a printing 
urface of the tones of the copy as seen by the eye. But the 
hhotography of these tones with a mercury lamp is effected by 
he ultra-violet light, to which the plate is specially sensitive, 
ut to which the eye is blind, so that unless the absorption 
nd reflection of ultra-violet light from the various tones of 
he original happens to correspond with that of homogeneous 
thite light as perceived by the eye, the photograph will not be 
ruthful. It is very seldom that this is likely to be true. In 
he case of bluish originals, more ultra-violet light will be re- 
ected, and they will then reproduce flatter than they appear to 
he eye; in the case of greenish or reddish originals, more of 
uch light will be absorbed, and they will probably appear 
lore contrasted. 

In the case of the ordinary are lamp it is possible to make 

compensation by the use of a colour filter, but if the more 
frangible rays are cut off from the mereury vapour light, it 
ould probably make exposures so long as to be impracticable. 
or black and white line work these objections do not apply, 
ut already exposures are so short in line work as to embarrass 
1e operator with the small latitude for error, and most firms 
ould not care to instal these lamps for line work only. Where, 
owever, large line work has to be photographed, as in the re- 
toductions of maps and plans, where hitherto there has been 
istinct difficulty encountered in securing even illumination, 
would seem that the mercury vapour lamp would satisfy the 

long-felt wan't.” M.P.S. 


(a 


“Our Navy and our Army” is the title of an interesting little 
amphlet sent to us by Mr. Drinkwater Butt, F.R.P.S. It deals 
ith the popular cinematograph entertainments organised by Mr. 
. J. West, of Southsea, and known as West’s “Our Navy.” This 
ell-known exhibition of life in the Services has probably done more 
this country to quicken the interest of the public in the welfare 
‘our “lads in blue” than any other conceivable method of illustrating 
e life of the man behind the gun, to say nothing of his brother 
the stoke-hold. Mr. Drinkwater Butt informs us that he is now 
tached to the staff of “Our Navy” for the purpose of doing special 
lotographic and literary work in connection with the forthcoming 
aval Exhibition at EHarl’s Court, and with the Nelson Centenary, 
hich takes place this year. 


_ing and Far’”’ and “To the Hills.” 


Exhibition. 


—— 


BRIGHTON CORPORATION EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tuts exhibition, to which we referred a few weeks ago, was opened 
by the Mayor of Brighton on Monday, April 17, and will remain 
open free to the public till June 3. There will be, therefore, plenty 
of opportunity for every one to visit what is undoubtedly a very fine 
collection of photographs. It is contained in the Corporation’s new 
art galleries in Church Street, which, being spacious and well lighted, 


are admirably adapted for the purpose. The Fine Arts Committee 
of the Corporation secured the assistance of the Hoye Camera Club 
and appointed a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. G. de Paris, 
W. Clarkson Wallis, F. Davey (representing the Corporation), and 
Charles Job and A. R. Sargeant (representing the Camera Club) to 
carry out the arrangements. 

Tt will not be necessary for us to attempt here a criticism of the 
pictures, as practically all have been exhibited in London previously. 
he list of exhibitors, we find few of the pro- 


Tn looking through 
minent exhibitors’ names absent, and we are asked to give the thanks 
of the committee to all who have so generously lent examples of their 
work in reply to the invitation sent. 
A. Horsley Hinton has sent five large landscapes, including “ Fleet- 
J. Craig Annan, five portraits, 
including “ Frau Muthasius” and “i. J. Frampton, R.A.” A large 
irch and bracken subject, “Autumn,” by W. Thomas, centres the 
eft wall in the first room, with two splendid gum prints by Charles 
Moss close by. E. R. Ashton has five of his well-known Indian 
scenes J. O. 8. Mummery, four small gum prints, of which “ Near 
Amberley’’ holds its own with anything in the exhibition. Mrs. 
EK. H. Barton, several of her figure studies; and F. J. Mortimer five 
seascapes. J.C. Warburg and Miss Warburg are both represented ; 
and Mrs. Carine Cadby, Reginald Craigie W. Crooke, Charles Job, 
and F, H. Evans have sent some of their best work. We might con- 
inue, but so much will prove that the dwellers in the south will 
be well repaid by a visit to the Brighton Exhibition during the next 
six weeks. It would appear that a good many sales will be effected, 
as four pictures were sold before the doors were actually opened. We 
congratulate the Corporation of Brighton on their enterprise. 


Dew D)aterials. 


The “Ideal” Plates and Papers. Sold by O. Sichel and Co., 32, 


Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


The “Ideal” plates are made in two rapidities. The Ordinary 
are recommended for all work where rapidity is not essential, while 
the Special Rapid, a sample of which has been sent to us, is quick 
enough for all instantaneous work and rapid exposure in the studio. 
They develop readily and without fog with any of the usual deve- 
lopers, and density is easily obtainable. The “Ideal” Collodio 
Chloride Paper (matt) is admirably adapted for obtaining sepia and 
red chalk tones, while the “Ideal” P.O.P. and post-cards are like- 
wise reliable products of this firm. 

Other papers of equal merit supplied by Messrs. Sichel and Co. are 
“Ideal” glossy and matt bromide papers, and “Ideal” gaslight 
papers. 


The “Lisle” P.O.P. Sold by A. Curtis, 1, Meadowcourt Road, Lee, 
S.E. 

A sample of this new P.O.P. has been sent to us, and it appears 
to sustain all that the maker claims for it. The paper is extremely 
white, and the whites remain pure throughout the subsequent opera- 
tions. It prints quickly, and tones readily in the usual sulpho- 
cyanide and gold bath. In the phosphate borax bath it yields good 
rich brown tones, with no indication of double toning. 
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Dew Books. 


—— 


“The Barnet Book of Photography.” 
ip 


Eighth edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
lished by Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Limited, Barnet,. Herts. 


i=] 


A great army of photographers must exist to-day who owe Messrs. 
Elliott and Sons a debt of gratitude, apart from whatever satisfaction 
the employment of Barnet plates and papers has conferred. It does 
not need the assurance of the famous Hertfordshire firm that “the 
seven previous editions of the ‘Barnet Book’ have met with an un- 
precedented sale” to persuade us that in the eighth and present edition 
full value for money is being given. That the book is ostensibly 
produced as an advertisement does not detract from its value one 
iota, but rather is something for its readers to be thankful for, other- 
wise it would probably never have been produced at all, or, at least, 


not at the price at wlTich it has been offered to the public during the 
past eight years. 


The present edition, styled the “twentieth century 
edition,” is in every respect an entirely new work. New articles, new 
authors, and new pictures are presented in the manner made familiar 
by the previous editions, but the whole book has been recast and 
reprinted in a style worthy of a firm that has always been to the 


fore in tasteful representation where publicity is concerned. For 
the modest outlay of eighteenpence every photographer can now 
make an addition to his library that is not only a presentable and 
well-gotten-up volume, but is a work that forms a valuable addition 
to, instead of a substitute for, the previous editions of the “ Barnet 
Book.” Three hundred and twelve well-printed pages are occupied 
with practical and informative articles on photographic methods and 
matters. A. Horsley Hinton treats of “Negative Making” and 
“Pictorial Photography,” subjects on which he is well qualified to 
speak. “Orthochromatic Piates and Colour Screens”’ find a capable 
exponent in John McIntosh. Percy G. R, Wright discourses on 
“Film Photography,” and S. L. Coulthurst applies his practical ex- 
perience in an article on “Lantern Slide Making.” C. Winthrope 
Somerville and Thomas Manly deal with the subjects they have made 
their own—viz., “Bromide Printing ” and “Ozotype” respectively ; 
while “ Hints on Amateur Portraiture” is in the Rev. F. C. Lambert’s 
best style. 


Edgar H. Carpenter descants upon “The Hand Camera” 
and its manipulation, and Henry W. Bennett leaves very little to 


learn regarding “Carbon Printing.” 


“Photographic Lenses” are 
fully dealt with in a practical manner by C. Welborne Piper, and 
the ee of the anti-fuzzite will rejoice at the concise pronouncements 
of W. E. A. Drinkwater on “P.O. P.” Ten pages of useful formule 
help to swell the assemblage of good things provided, and the well- 
Not the least attractive 


is the illustrations. They are 


arranged index will assist in finding them. 
feature of the new “Barnet Book” 
not only good pictorially, but they are excellent examples of the pro- 
cess man’s art, and do full justice to the pictures reproduced. 

The praiseworthy modesty displayed by Messrs. Elliott in the pro- 
duction of the book is meritorious under the circumstances. 


Beyond an occasional inset and the usual space at the end of the 
volume, the temptation has been withstood to take advantage of a 
That this re- 
ticence will be appreciated and bring its own reward we are fully 


» 


“booming 


unique opportunity for g 


Barnet goods. 


convinced, and cannot do better than quote from the firm’s own 
words, contained in the preface :— 


“We want the ‘Barnet Book’ to remind photographers throughout 


the world of our readiness to realise their needs, and to afford them 


help and advice in a manner not perhaps usual with a commercial 
firm ; moreover, this book should keep in remembrance that vast and 
growing industry whence plates, films, papers, carbon tissues, etc., 
bearing the name of ‘ Barnet’ are sent forth.” 


Patent Dews. 


’ 
—EEE— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between = 

3-8, 1905 :— 

Printinc Apparatus.—No. 7,200. 
printing photographie papers, opals, and the like.” Scott's 
Studios, Ltd., and Charles Townsend Fox, 37, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 

Cameras.—No. 7,202. “A collapsible photographic camera fon 
use as hand or stand with either glass plates, roll or cut films.” 
William John Robert Butler, 66, Tranton Road, Bermondsey, 
London. 

Campras.—No. 7,262. 
graphic cameras.” 


“Improvements in apparatus for 


“Improvements in or relating to photo- 


George Wishart, 96, Buchanan Street, 


| 
4 
Glasgow. 
Dryretorping Wirsour Dark Room.—No. 7,319. “Improvements 
in or in connection with developing or otherwise Teating 
photographie plates and the like, without the use ‘of ag 
rooms.” George Edward Hawkes Rawlins, 6, Lord Street 
Liverpool. ; 
Prement Paprr.—No. 7,341. “Improvements in and relating to 
the manufacture of photographic pigment paper.” Thomas 
Walter Harding Jones, 7, St. Augustine’s Road, Edgkaston, 
Birmingham. 
Macic Lanterns.—No. 7,488. 


Thomas Edwin Bownes, 15, St. James’ Row, 


“Tmprovyements in magic lanterm 
apparatus.” 
Sheffield. 

CINEMATOGRAPH APPARATUS. 


—No. 7,482. “Improvements in cine 


Claude Kennedy Mills, 23, Southampton 


matograph apparatus.” 


Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. (Société Anonyme des 


Plaques et Papiers Photographiques, A Lumiére ses fils, France.) 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. . 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Cameras.—No. 4,298, 1904. 
connected with photographic cameras. 


Relates to improvements in and 
A folding camera on 
the mirror or reflex principle in which the mirror and ground 
glass are folded back against the shutter of the dark slide 
The bellows 
when open, by an articulated folding spring, 

Further a metal blind 
lation outside, with two 


within the camera bellows, which are collapsible. 
are kept rigid, 
which also holds the apparatus closed. 
shutter, with aperture capable of r 


rollers, which are placed at the rear of the apparatus with: 


a space in between them for a film or plate magazine, which 
allows of the passage of the blind in very close proximity to 
the sensitive surface. Félicien Blanpain, 11, Rue Dumonceau, 
Brussels. fi 
Licutmnc.—No. 18,099, 1904. 
or photographic purposes. 


An improved method of lighting 

This invention is intended to 
ensure uniform lighting of objects to be copied, and in his. 
“considerable difficulty has 
been experienced hitherto in uniformly lighting large surfaces | 
for the purpote 
This uniform lighting has been im- 


preamble the inventor states that 


such as drawings, wall-coverings, reliefs, etc., 
of photographing them. 
possible particularly in studios, the side towards the upper 


side lights being always more fully lightcd than the side 
cowards the floor or the wall. 


Moreover it has been found 
impossible to ensure uniform lighting by means of sources of 
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light or reflectors arranged near to or behind the photo- 
graphic camera. According to the present invention uniform 
lighting is ensured by the employment of a method which con- 
sists in a precisely determined movement of the source of 
light.” One or more sources o light which are shut off in 
the direction of the objective are moved over the object 
between the object and the objective, that is, through the 
space which is formed by lines supposed to be drawn from 
the objective to the limits of the object so that all parts of 
the object are not photographed simultaneously but the 
different parts thereof in succession. For illuminating trans- 


parent surfaces, one or more sources of light pass with a 
certain regulated movement behind the transparent surfaces 
so that the different parts of the surface are photographed 
successively. Further, the alteration in movement is replaced 
or supplemented by alteration of the intensity of the light 
during exposure. Objects may be placed concentrically around 
@ panoramic camera and the lights and slit of the camera be 
synchronously moved over the sensitive surface, or the object 


and sensitive film may be moved, whilst the objective and light 
remain stationary; further, the slit may pass in front of the 
sensitive surface instead of the object. Dr. Eduard Mertens, 
7, Kleistrasse, Charlottenburg, Berlin. 


——_— ____ 


We have received the current wholesale price-list of chemicals 
and photographic solutions of Messrs. Harrington Bros., 4, Oliver’s 
Yard, City Road, London, E.C. 


Puorocrapnic Beauty NSpots.—A writer in the “Newcastle 
Chronicle” observes :—“TI think the English Lakes the idea photo- 


graphic district in the country, and there is no more suitable time 
for 


2 


short sojourn in the land of the poets than Haster. Ambleside 
is about the best centre, as coaches run to al parts, and it lies 


in the heart of a choice photographic locality. For wilder and 
perhaps grander scenery the Borrowdale end of Derwentwater is 
very hard to beat. Patterdale on Ulleswater (the English Lucerne) 
is also noted far and wile. For those who cannot get so far 


away at Kaster, there are many places within easy reach of New- 


aastle well famed as photographic districts. The North Tyne about 
Brampton, with Naworth 


Jhollerford is certainly worth visiting. 
vastle, Lanercost Abbey, Tarn and woods in the immediate neigh- 


ourhood offers good opportunities for picture-making. A few days 
ould be spent to good advantage at Barnard Castle, or the Tees 
Valley. T'o photographers gifted with a little superfluous energy 
md desirous of combining their hobby with a little walking exer- 
ise, I cannot recommend anything better than Blanchland. By 
taining to Shotley Bridge and walking across the moors to Blanch- 


and (ten miles), and putting upatthis very quaint old village for 
_ few days, a capital holiday can be spent. The return journey 
Mill, also a ten-miles’ walk. I know 


hould be done via Riding 


© 


rom experience the above places to be suitable for photographic 


york,’ 


A cory of the thirty-ninth volume of the “Homeland Handbooks” 
eries has reached us from the publishers, The Homeland Associa- 
ion, Ltd., 22, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. Seaford and New- 
aven is the district dealt with, and in a chatty, instructive way the 
eauties and places of interest in the locality are brought to the 
ttention of the reader. ‘This series of books is an admirable one 
x the photographic tourist to possess, and they are not dear at 
d. each, 


New Society.—It has been decided to form a photographic society 
» Eccleshill, to be known as the Eccleshill and District Camera 
lub. 


Dyeetings of Societies. 


a 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXI WEEK. 


April. Name of Society. Subject. 


21.4.4... Stirling and Dis, Photo. Club...| Exhibition Opens. 

Competitions :—Prints—Indoor Portrai- 
ture, Outdoor Portraiture, Bromide 
Prints Direct Enlargements, Mount- 
ing, Methods of Control, Pictorial 
Postcards; Decorative Photography ; 
Slides—Architectural Detail, Agricul- 

| ture, Clouds, Sea Shore, Still Life, 

| Telephotograpy, any other subject, 

Natural History. 

Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn.| Fourth Annual General Meeting, é 
r in Ta ience| {Some New Printing Processes. e- 

Eerthshirei8oc. of Nat. Selence monstrated. Mr, A. Mackenzie. 

Sefton Park Photo. Society...... Beginners’ Night. 


North Middlesex Photo. Soe. Westminster Abbey. Wie 35t, Vive 


Fincham. 
| Cricklewood Photo. Society Photography 1904 Prize Slides. 
| Larkhall Camera Club .... 


Exhibition Opens. 
| Barrhead Amateur Art Club Exhibition Opens. 
| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Tustitution} Annual Meeting. 


\ 


ZL... s+. Aberdeen Photographic Assn... 


no te be to 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

TING of the general committee was held at 51, Baker Street, W., 
on Friday, April 14. Present, Messrs. F. A. Bridge, EK. C. Elliott, S. H. 
Fry, William Grove, H. E. Hall, M. Jacolette, A. Mackie, H. S. Men- 
delssohn, D. Prodger, E. Scamell, H. C. Spink (Brighton), Lang Sims, 
and Fellows Willson. Mr. E, C. Elliott in the chair. The hon, secre- 
tary was desired to express tue regret of the meeting at the aksence 


of Mr. Alfred Ellis through indisposition. A discussion took place on 
the desirability and best method to be adopted of notifying members 
of the proceedings of the committee, and the work being done by the 
association. It was pointed out that the report of the committee 
meetings, which Tor Brrvisn Journan or ProrocRapHy was good 
enough to insert, was necessarily brief, and could not include many 
items which it was desirable that members should be acquainted with, 
but which, for obvious reasons, could not be published to the world. 
A suggestion was made of the issue to members of a quarterly circular, 
to contain, as well as full reports of meetings, particulars of cases and 
other matters likely to be interesting or instructive. Further con- 
sideration of the matter was deferred to the next meeting. Further 
discussion took place on the suggestion to institute associateships 
for assistants holding certificates. The general principle was agreed 
to that they should be granted the privileges enjoyed by members 


except the right to vote or otherwise take part in the management 


of the association. As the matter would entail an alteration of the 
rules, and would have to wait, therefore, for the annual general meet- 


ing, it was agreed to bring the matter up from time to time for the 


consideration of details. Attention was directed to letters which had 
appeared in the corr, 


spondence columns of Tor BririsH JOURNAL oF 
PHorocrapuy respecting assistants’ certificates, and the hon. secre- 
tary was desired to reply as occasion required. An application from 
the Artistic Copyright Society for the subscriptions of the three 


members representing the Association was deferred for information as 


to the work of that Society. Several letters from, members, and other 
correspondence was dealt with, and routine business was transacted. 


Mancuuster Ay 


TEUR PuHorocrapuic Socrery.—The monthly 
meeting of this society on Tuesday last at the Manchester Atheneum 
was arranged as an exhibition of hand cameras and hand camera 
work. The President, Mr. 8. L. Coulthurst, had got ogether an 
excellent collection of examples by many prominent hand camera 


workers, and enforced the display by a paper on the subject. 
His preference was for the old-fashioned box-form of camera, which, 
although clumsy-looking, yet for serious work was unrivalled, 
although its possibilities were not so great as the many elaborately 
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fitted folding instruments now in the market. A series of demon- 
strations, particularly intended for beginners, has been arranged 
to take place at the society’s rooms during the summer season. One 
of the series was given on Saturday, the 8th inst., by Mr. T. Long- 
worth Cooper on “Photography in the Studio,” and was followed 
with great interest by a large audience. 

Srantey Camera Cuus.—a lecture and demonstration on the Wat- 
kins’ system of time development was given before the members 
of this society on Tuesday of last week by Mr. W. Peacock. 

Barn Y.M.C.A. Camera Crvus.—This club held an exhibition of 


members’ work at the Jubilee Hall, Bath, last week. 
550 exhibits in competition. 


There were 
Mr. Hellis Davies was the judge. 


Hitispro’ anp Disrricr Puorograputc Socrrry.—The annual 
social of the above society was held on Wed 
Wycliffe Hall, Channing Street, Sheffield. 


was spent. 


nesday, April 12, in 
A very pleasant evening 


Coventry Prorograpuic Crvs.—The annua 
was held on Wednesday evening of last week. 


meeting of this club 
A yery satisfactory 
report and balance-sheet were presented, and great satisfaction was 
expressed that the recent exhibition of members’ work had proved 
successful, financially and otherwise. The following officers for the 
ensuing year were appointed: President, H. D. Waters; vice-presi- 
dents, E. F. Peirson, J. I. Bates, B.Sc., W. H. Clarke, and 
E. ‘H. Cooke; hon. vice-presidents, H. Rotherham, A. Seymour, 
F. T. Mercer, and A. L. Bill; committee, A. W. Hoare, H. J. 
Goodwin, M. W. Danks, and W. Riley; treasurer, A. B. Clarke; 
secretary, W. H. McLauchlan; auditors, W. Nelson and W. R. 
Harris. 


Suerrrerp Pxoro Company.—The fourth annual exhibition and 
conversazione promoted by this company was held at Cutlers’ Hall, 
Sheffield, on April 12 and 13. 


NEWCASTLE AND NorTHERN Counties’ PHoroGRapHic ASSOCIATION. 
—<“Photomicrography” was the subject of a lecture delivered to 
the members of this association on Tuesday last by Mr. T. L. Hughes 
at the Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Newcastle. 


Coarpripcr PHorograpuic Assoctarion.—At the annual general 
meeting of this association, held in the Photographic Institute, Wood 


Street, Coatbridge, on Thursday of last week, satisfactory reports 
were presented by the Hon. Sec. and Hon. Treasurer, and the 
former (Mr. G. W. Campbell) stated that they could offer facilities 
for photography which no society outside of London could give. 
The office-bearers for the ensuing year were elected as follows:— 
Hon. President, Bailie George Neilson; President, Mr. J. B. Be 
Vice-President, Mr. John M‘Gregor; Librarian, Mr. William Ca’ 
well; Lanternist, Mr. Kelly; Treasurer, Mr. J. Leonard Evans; 
Secretary, Mr. George W. Campbell; Committee, Messrs. Peter Daw- 
son, William Pettigrew, W. S. Wilson, 8. H. Wood, R. H. Hob 
T. King, William Wilson, Baxter, Learmonth, John Brown, and 
A. Hamilton; Auditors, Messrs. William M‘Trusty and R. Cameron. 
In the Record and Survey Branch the office-bearers elected were :— 
President, Mr. J. C. Bishop; William Caldwell; 
Secretary, Mr. George Campbell; Committee, Messrs. S. H. Wood, 
M. Philip, John Martin, and J. B. Bell. 


Curator, Mr. 


Utstrr Amareur Puorocraruic Soctery.—The last meeting of 
the winter session of this society was held in the club rooms, The 
The ‘“ Photographic 
News” prize slides were shown, and a series of slides made by 


Museum, College Square North, on April 10. 


the Hon. Sec. ([. N. Murray) from negatives taken in the Irish 
Bronté district (vicinity of Banbridge and Loughbrickland, Co. 
Down) were also exhibited. Mr. Murray suggested that members 


of the U.A.P.S. might send in slides to form a set of Irish sub- 


jects suitable to circulate through the photographic societies in Great 
Britain. The Watkins pinhole lens was then shown and described 
The W.P. number marked on it is 6, and this multiplied by the 
focal distance gives the diaphragm value. Thus at 8 in. it woul 
be F. 48, and if the exposure is calculated with this stop by 
the Bee or any other meter, and the calculated time is given 
in minutes instead of seconds, it will be right. It can be used for 
wide or narrow-angle views on the same size plate. 


Sour Lonpon Puorograpuic Socrery.—At the annual genera 
meeting of the above society Mr. J. IT. French was elected Pre: 


dent for the ensuing year. The Secretary’s report showed that the 
society now consisted of 193 members, and several more were UW 
for election. The financial condition of the society was a strong one, 
as after writing off some heavy expenses for screens, tables, ete, 
in connection with the 1904 exhibition the actual cash in hand 
amounted to £97. Excursions had been better attended than fo 
some years previously, and the portfolio section was flourishing 
The Secretary (Mr. H. Creighton Beckett) and the Committee are 
to be congratulated on the year’s working. 


Hurt Puorocrapmic Socrery.—The twenty-second annual general 
society’s rooms, Grey Street, 
The Secretary's report showed that 
not only had a very satisfactory year been passed, but that the 


financial condition of the society was quite sound. 


meeting of this society was held in the 
Hull, on Thursday, April 8. 


A good summer 
The officers for the ensuing year are 
as follows:—President, G. F. Bristow; Vice-Presidents, W. 1 
Parrish and Rev. C. D. Stewart; Treasurer, D. L. Cockcroft; Hon, 
Solicitor, R. E. Johnson; Hon. Lanternists, W. Dalton and 1, 
Hon. Editor and Librarian, W. Gilleard, 11, Clumber 
Street; Hon. Curator of Enlarging Apparatus, H. Strong; Hon 
Secretary, A. E. Hindson, 104, Blenheim Street; Council, F. Atkin- 


son, Hewart Fraser, F. Woolions, J. T. Dyson, and R. Clark. 


syllabus has been arranged. 


Frazer ; 


Exurpirion av Curstrr.—The Sheriff of Chester (Dr. Mann) opened 
on Thursday evening last the second annual exhibition of the Photo: 
graphic Section of the Chester Society of Natural Science in the Art 
Room of the Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 


Croypon Camera Cius.—Mr. Manly demonstrated the “ Ozotype” 
process to the members of this club on April 12. In addition to de: 
veloping several carbon prints of first-rate quality, Mr. Manly showed 
This 


possesses the usual flexibility, together with a range of gradation, and 


and explained the method of working “Gum Ozotype.” 


capacity for rendering detail, far beyond what is usually seen. 


Acton PHorocrapuic Socrery.—On April 12 a demonstration of the 
carbon process by single and double 
Green to the members of this society. The president, Mr. H. B. 
the session, gave an interesting 


ransfer was given by Mr. H. G, 


Burn, in his concluding address of 
ske 
firs 


commercial photography. The 
lace early in May—to Uxbridge 


ch of the origin and progress o 


of the summer outings will take 


DunpEE AND East or Scornanp Puorocrapuic Assocrarion.—At 
the general meeting of this association, Mr. J. H. Williamson, Kirk 
ake Smith iodine toning process 
py 12 print on 
This had been toned in a hypo-alum bath, but the 
bath had been made up, and the 
sh being occasionally shaken up 
The print was found to have gone back to i 
original black colour. This print was then bleached at the meeting 
in the iodine solution, and passed direct into the sulphide bath, t 
Mr. Macdougald, the pre 
dent, exhibited some experiments he had made in a printing process 


caldy, gave a demonstration of the B 


Among the prints used in the demonstration was a 15 
Royal Bromide. 
colour not being satisfactory, a fresh 
print left in it for a week, the ba 
during that time. 


result being a very fine brown colour. 


which was an adaptation of Woodburytype. He coated a glass plate 
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thickly with a colution of bichromated gelatine, which, when dry, was 
printed under a transparency. The plate was then placed in cold 
water, the result being that the parts unacted on by light began to 
While wet, a mixture of 
plaster of Paris and water is poured on the plate and spread over it 


swell up, thus giving an image in relief. 


with a camel-hair brush very gently to remove any air-bells which 
may have formed. When the cast had set, it was lifted off the gela- 
tine relief, and others could be made. When the cast was dry, the 
face was dipped into melted beeswax, and then polished with oil. To 
make a print from the cast, a weak solution of gelatine and water was 
made, to which a little suitable colour from a tube of moist water- 
colour was added. This solution is melted and a little spread on a 
piece of paper, the plaster cast is then pressed on the inked paper, 
The first 
results were very promising, and should furnish a field for further 


and left with a weight on it till the gelatinised ink has set. 


experiments. 


Liverroot AmareuR PHoroGRapHic Association.—On April 13, 
‘Mr. G. E. Rawlins demonstrated “The Oil Process ” to a large number 
of the members. The flexibility of this process was shown by the 
demonstrator, who removed completely certain parts of the picture, 
and then as easily replaced the obliterated portions. This was done 
over and over again without leaving any traces. Prepared paper is 
now on the market, and can be obtained from Messrs. Elliott and 
Sons, Barnet; this paper, to be made ready for use, has merely to be 
dipped into a solution of one part of saturated solution of bichromate 
This 


formula for sensitising the paper is the only “formula” in the entire 


of potassium, with one part of water, and allowed to dry. 


process. Mr. Rawlins claimed for the process this, “That it allows 


. . : . e 
a worker to stamp his own personality on the resulting prints to an 
extent which is impossible with any other process, not even excepting 
gum-bichromate:” 


> 
Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 
—— 
Ar the offices of the Official Receiver for Leeds (Mr. John 


Bowling) yesterday a meeting was held of the creditors of Cecil 
Montague Stafford, residing at 5, Nassau Place, Leopold Street, 
Leeds, and carrying on business as a photographer under the style 
of Cawkwell and Stafford at 2, Commercial Street, Leeds. His 
liabilities were stated to be £634, and assets nil. The debtor 
attributed his failure to excessive price of businesses purchased and 


bad trade. 


At the Birmingham Bankruptcy Court, last week, Marcus Bennett, 
formerly residing at 12, John Bright Street, Birmingham, appeared for 
his public examination. The statement of affairs filed by the debtor 
disclosed liabilities amounting to £160, and a deficency of £135. The 
debtor had devoted himself to the business of a travellmg photo- 
grapher, visiting barracks and military depots. 


A Four Yxars’ Ory Craim.—<At the Burton County Court on 
April 12, before his honour Judge Lmdley, an action was brought 
by George Renwick, photographer, of Station Street, to recover the 
sum of £2 3s. from Arthur Holmes for a number of group photo- 
It was contended in defence that 


graphs taken four years ago. 
the proofs submitted were unsatisfactory, and that orders had 
been given not to proceed. This was denied, but the judge said 
he did not think the completed order for 12 was given, and there 
would therefore be judgment for 10s., without costs. 


At the Manchester County Court on Monday of last week an 
action was heard in which Messrs. E. Hulton and Co., Ltd., news- 
Paper proprietors, sought to recover 10 guineas for breach of con- 
tract from the Palatine Press, Ltd., of Manchester. Two portraits 


— 


had appeared in one of the plaintiff’s newspapers, and the zincograph 
locks, from which they were printed, were afterwards sold to Mr. 
Brettelle, of the Palatine Press Co., on the understanding, so the 
plaintiffs alleged that they should not be reproduced without the 
ermission of the photographer, who held the copyright. They 
were, however, reproduced in the defendants’ paper, the “ Stage 
and Field,” without permission having been obtained, with the 
result that the photographer had obtained £10 from Messrs. Hulton 
‘or breach of contract in allowing someone else to reproduce them 
without his permission. The defendants stated that nothing was 
said to Mr. Brettelle about the necessity for obtaining the phote- 


grapher’s permission before making use of the blocks, and there was, 
therefore, no breach of contract. His Honour gave judgment for 
the plaintiffs for five guineas with costs. 


-\ prep of Assignment Sustained—At the Manchester County 
Cour 


on Friday last his Honor Judge Parry gave judgment in an 
application made by the Official Receiver at a sitting of the Court 
on April 5 for an order io set aside an assignment of property 
by Mr. Franz Baum, a Manchester photographer living at Bowden, 


to his wife. The application was dismissed with costs. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

Cuustrer’s Agency, Limited.—Registered April 7, by Jordan and 
Sons, Limited, 120, Chancery Lane, W.C. Capital, £5,000 in £1 
shares. Object, to take over the business of a variety and dramatic 
agent, photographic produce, and picture frame maker and dealer, 
etc., carried on by P. L. Cobé, at 13, Oxford Street, Manchester, 
as Chesters and Co. Registered office: 13, Oxford Street, Man- 
chester. 

Porrrand Photographic Company, Lid.—The above-named com- 
pany has been registered with a capital of £1,000 in £1 shares. 
Object, to adopt an agreement for the acquisition of the business 
carried on by A. Coop and co-partners at 135, Regent Street, London, 
and to carry on the business of photographic artists in all its 
branches. 

ge ee 


New styles in enlargements are set forth in a most attractive 
folder from Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet. The “ Greuse” 
(bromide water-colour), the “Brunette” (toned bromide), the “ Mar- 
quise” (carbon water-colour), and the “Velvetone” (finished bro- 
mide) are the distinctive names, and if the enlargements are only 
half as nicely turned out as the booklet describing them no photo- 
grapher in the land should have cause to be ashatned of them. 
And we have confidence in Messrs. Elliott’s consistency in such a 
matter. Their advertisement literature is in accord with their goods. 


THE prize camera for the current Austin-Edwards’ Monthly Film 
Negative Competition has been awarded to Fred Cathery, St. Cecilia, 
Parkstone, Dorset, for his negative, “Study of Silver Birch and 
Grass.” 

Lecrure on Ely Cathedral.—Members of the Ipswich Camera Club, 
the Scientific, and the Archeological Societies of Ipswich assembled 
at Ipswich Museum on Thursday evening of last week to hear 
a lecture by Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper, who has made the study 
of English cathedrals a main theme in his life, and has lectured 
upon them before many important societies in London and the 
provinces. The title of the lecture was “A Queenly Marshland 
Minster,” and the beauties of Ely Cathedral were demonstrated in 
a masterly fashion. 


“ Sramp-pHoro ” Specialties.—Messrs. Sharp and Hitchmough have 
ready a new list of their varied accessories for the making and 
printing of photographs in stamp and midget sizes. 
it free from 101 and 103, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


They will send 
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*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions copra by our 
correspondents. 

eS 


THE P.P.A. ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I must confess to being rather apathetic as regards 
the present arrangements, which seem to give for the fee merely a 
classified résumé of one’s references. 

Might I suggest that the various grades be sub-divided into first 
second, and third divisions and “honours,” in addition to the extra 
first suggested by “Scot”? Also, I think there should be a “ general 
assistant’s” certificate, arranged for the conyenience of both parties 
in advertising or applying for situations. 

I give here a rough sketch of the idea as it struck me :— 

ASSISTANT’S CERTIFICATE, 
(Replies to questions now classified as “General.”) 


Grade. Division. 


Operating—In studio .............-- 2 il 
Operating—Out-door, etc. ......... 2 2 
Operating—Copying 2 2 
Retouching 2 Honours. 
Black and white oo — 
IPrarekinteyss int PORES cone hessoeonnoss i 3 


When advertising or replying to advertisements this method would 
supersede such expressions as “ knowledge of retouching,’ which may 
mean anything or nothing, and tabulated forms might be supplied 
to assistants on which they could fill in the particulars of their 
certificates when applying for a berth. I beg to think this method 


would soon eliminate the “mere hangers on,” and would save much 
time in wading through letters. 


Still, until a practical examination is obtainable, I consider the 


fees too high. I enclose my card.—Yours faithfully, 
AS 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—May I plead the importance of the subject as an 
excuse for troubling you again? 

Your correspondent “Compulsory Retired,” who, as you ee 
does not express himself very lucidly, appears to have made a bulls- 
eye on a target he was not aiming at. If an unskilled labourer asks 
skilled bricklayer’s wages, it is not likely he will get a job. The 
skilled bricklayer who is in want of a job, when he applies for one 
does not expect his mere statement to be taken that, he is a skilled 
workman and not a labourer only, but produces credentials of some 
kind. It is to provide credentials of skill for the photographic 
assistant that the certificate system has been instituted. When an 
assistant is seeking a new situation he is asked, the first thing, for 


his references, and he has to produce them. The best of references 


cannot be better than our certificate, for that will embody all that 
his employers, present and past, can say in his favour, with the 


advantageous addition that an impartial body has inyestigated the 
claims made as fa~ as they can, and has been convinced that they are 
substantial. 

Perhaps this explanation of what a certificate means will satisfy 


“Pound-a-Week.” May I put his question in another form and leave 


it without further answer? Is any employer who considers ability 
rather than cheapness of labour likely to disregard the proof of ability 
which a certificate will afford? 

Mr. J. Patterson seems to have overlooked the specification of the 
abilities, necessary or desirable, of candidates for the differen grades, 
which are stated at length. It is not to be supposed that a good 
man is likely to be refused a certificate because he has had but little 
experience at some one or other of the details of photographic work 
enumerated. It is quite likely, for instance, that a goo studio 
operator may never have made a “ gaslight” print or have varnished 
a large negative, and yet be abundantly worthy of his certificate. His 
certificate simply will not state those, or whatever the particular 
items may be, among his qua ifications. The examiners will judge 


of each candidate’s capabilities in a broad-minded way. They will 


not expect a specialist’s expertness at every branch of work pertaining 
to a photographic establishment, but they will expect expertness in 
some directions, and a general knowledge of most of the kinds of 
photographic work usually practised in the ordinary course of si 


ness. 


We are not at all despondent of the success of the scheme because 


its aims have not been recognised by assistants at once. We shall be 
quite content to wait a few years for this recognition. Competent 
assistants will not fear the test, and will be gathered into our fold 
in a manner we are now providing.—I am, etc., 

Wrii1am Grove, Hon. Secretary. 


51, Baker Street, W. 
April 17, 1905. 


[See report of P.P.A. Committee meeting p. 313.—Eps., B. J. P.] 
e 


To the Editors. u 


. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to Mr. Groves’ statement concerning 
the probable alteration of the conditions of the P.P.A. assistants 
certificates scheme, I regret that any change is not possible until the 
probationary year has passed. 

He has been good enough to accept my criticism of the grading for 
operating assistants in the P.P.A. prospectus, and in doing so admits 
a weakness in its application and a failing in comprehensiveness that, 
in view of my previous letter, might bid fair to destroy a certain 


amount of the operative usefulness of the scheme. I can conceive, 


to some extent, the difficulties that are presented to his committ 


in formulating a prospec 
the organization of a sad 
unless such a scheme is, i 


sus that would apply even in broad terms to 
F. 

y disordered trade, but I beg to submit th 

n general lines, satisfactory in comprehensive 


application, it must necessarily fall short of an essential standard of 
authoritativeness. 

The first notice of the present scheme is now about two months old. 
There is rather less than ten months to run to the end of the trial, 


and, I am afraid, as matters stand, the apathy and silence that is 


complained of will continue in some degree until the time when some 
revision must take place. Meantime, it is difficult to say what may 
be done in remedy. Reforms come about slowly, and it would never 
do to try to cut and carve the P.P.A. duckling into a swan right away 
Discussion would do a world of good, and the endeavour of the Asso- 


ciation is worthy of every commendation and aid. The objects and 
issues of the scheme are plain and beneficial to employer and em 
ployee, and it is a pity that indifference or “ dourness” has prevented 
the ventilation of views of master and servant alike from reaching 
print ere this. | 

In so far as we assistants are concerned, we should owe much to the 
Association for the step they have taken towards the solution of a 
great difficulty. If it is met in the right spirit, and with the support 
it deserves, conditions of labour in our trade would speedily fall im 
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line with those enjoyed in other industries. It could lead the way to 
the formation of an assistants’ association harmonious in interests 
with the P.P.A. interest that would strengthen the hands of master 
and servant mutually, and be of great service to the trade as a trade, 
The possibilities within easy view are many, and all advantageous, 
‘but, even as matters stand,-we have a scheme offered to us which 
would, were it once established and generally accepted, grade us into 
standards of efficiency that would give a self respect, and compel 
from employers a respect that could only lead to general betterment. 
Photography in all its latter-day applications is an important and 
‘steadily-growing art and industry, and its best interests are only 
served by co-operation and efficiency in the ranks of its followers. 
Yours faithfully, 

April 17, 1905. 


Scor. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have read your “leaders” and the correspondence 
on the P.P.A. certificate scheme with interest. | When the draft 
appeared in the B.J. it seemed too vague to be taken seriously, which 
perhaps accounts for the lack of criticism the committee asked for. 
In the first place, one would think that a person who serves an 
apprenticeship over two years ought to be able to earn £1 a week 
in all conscience. His indentures would prove that without a First 
Grade certificate at all. Secondly, a man’s character is almost as 
essential as his abilities, especially in a small place, and this fact the 
scheme cannot meet at all. Logically, an honest man does not ask 
for 50s. a week if he cannot earn it. Thirdly, what master would 
think of taking an operator under twenty-two, however good his 
character or abilities may be. Age seems a most important factor 
lor or against “merit.” I agree that “merit” is most essential ; 
then why limit it to any fixed wage? “Scot” is right. There ought 
to be no limit. A man gains experience, his work improves, he 
expects more money; in other words, he does not jump from 30s. to 
£3—the process is gradual. I argue that these very elect “opera- 
ors” are no cleverer in their sphere than we in ours—in fact, some 
of them were 25s. a week men once, but given apparatus and sitters 
whose very walk suggests a picture, they have risen to their present 
ositions. Even we have “red-letter days” in our little lives. An 
mgel face, perfect negatives, and a good order. What rot to limit 
ut to a select few because others pay 50s. for midgets or something 
f that sort! 

Leaving the scheme as it stands, may I briefly point out some 
missions? There is no provision made for the man who works a 
tudio quite alone!, Would an operator's certificate (Second or Third 
trade) include retouching—in fact, everything Will female 
Ssistants be paid the same wage as males if their work merits it, for 
york which is looked upon more as belonging tomen? Will employers 
© prepared to submit a fee corresponding to the one an assistant 
ays? Being mutual, they ought to. Will the “elect” accept the 
ervices of a person if his or her work merits it, although they may 
lot have been apprenticed with, say, a‘member of the P.P.A. Com- 
littee? What difference will be made between a two, three, five, 
T seven years’ apprenticeship? Will certificated assistants be pre- 
rred by the members of the P.P.A.? 

T should like to see what other assistants think of the scheme! I 
hank you, Sirs, for the interest you are taking in the matter.—Yours 
ithfully, R. Russet. 
Windsor. 


° 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I have read with much interest the correspondence 
pearing during the past week or two in the B.J. respecting assis- 
mts’ certificates, and the assurance given by Mr. Grove in your last 
sue regarding fees is, I think, a step in the right direction for 


extending the popularity of the movement. 
official admission has been published that the Committee is open 
to consider and act upon suggestions from the assistants them- 
selves, many assistants will come forward and express, through the 
columns of your valuable paper, their views on the subject. 

I think that one of the objections to the certificates is the terms 
adopted for the description of the three different classes. These 
appear to be somewhat unfortunate. The construction I have heard 
put upon “First Grade,” “Second Grade,” and “Third 


G 


has been “first-rate,” “second-rate,” 


Grade” 
and “third-rate”’—a very 
natural conclusion to arrive at. 

Ii the employer has not carefully studied the matter, or knows 
nothing of the P.P.A., the production of a “Third Grade” certificate 
is likely to be prejudicial and stamp the applicant as “third-rate.” 

That this is not really the case is, of course, obvious to anyone 


who has seen the qualifications necessary for obtaining the certifi- 


cates, but unfortunately this knowledge is not so universal among 
photographers as it might be. 

Call the certificates “A,” “B,” and “G,” or “First Class,” “ High 
Grade,” and “Special,” or some other terms that will not upset the 
tender susceptibilities of the sensitive assistants, jealous of their own 
abilities, or mislead the employer, and another step in the right 
direction will have been accomplished.—Yours faithfully, 

Pumpury Warp. 

Birmingham, April 15. 


MAKERS’ FORMULZ. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Probably the subject of this complaint is not new to 
your pages, but I cannot recall anything within recent years bear- 
ing on the subject, and I should like to have the opinions of others 
on the points that I now raise. 

Let me first premise that Messrs. Hurter and Driffield adopted as 
their standard pyro soda developer, one which, was very simple, and 
as this has been accepted by nearly all plate makers as a standard, 
why do they give in the working instructions for their plates such 
complicated formule as they do? For instance, we are told to make 
up a stock solution of pyro, which is not a 10 per cent. solution, and 
then dilute part of this with water and mix with the alkali. If I 
have not got this particular stock solution made up, I haye to sit 
down with pencil and paper and calculate out, as well as I can, 
how many grains of pyro the plate maker thinks the best for his plates. 

Some makers give “water to x oz.,” others merely say “water, 
x 0z.,” and the result is hard thoughts, if not hard words. Let me 


take two formule, hypothetical ones, because I am attacking no one 
in particular :—. 


IPy20 ese ak 


Sodium sulphite 
Citric acid 


Water to 

Pyro 1 oz 
Sodium sulphite 4 02. 
Citric acid >. OO gr. 
Wialens ito..s teen tee 10 oz. 


What is the total volume of B, and how many grains of pyro are 
contained in an ounce? 
Is A a 10 per cent. solution, or is “pyro 1 oz.” = 437.5 grains, 
Why cannot makers give us a typical formula, such as the follow- 
ing?:—A developer suitable for these plates is one containing 
5 grains of pyro to ihe ounce.” 


What is a 10 per cent. solution? 


It is hoped that now an 
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You sometimes give metric ahd English weights and measures 
together (see the B.J.A.); how do you get at the results given? Will 
you, or some one kindly tell me, and to brings things to a focus I 
will take a concrete example. Here is a particular formula, which, 
according to the International Congress of Photography, means that 
the total bull must measure 1000 ccs. What is the translation if T 


want to make up a pint? 


Hypo 400 g. 
Sodium chloride . 20 g. 
Lead acetate ............... 10 g. 
Gold chloride (1 p. c. sol.) 100 ces. 
Water . 1000 ces. 


I hope some one will answer me.—Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR Puake. 
London, H.C 


FERROTYPE SLOT-MACHINES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Having all kinds of automatic machines along the 
Reef, I wish to find out the makers of the automatic ferrotype 
machines to work with a coin; the machines should be of iron to 
stand the weather, and operate with a threepenny piece. 

I should like to have the price of new or secondhand, the price of 
plates, and all details about the apparatus.—Yours faithiully, 

Vernon G, Hooxey. 

Opposite Railway Station, 

Mayfair, Johannesburg, S.A. 
March 27, 1905. 

[Although automatic and semi-automatic ferrotype slot-machines 
are made, it is not within our knowledge that they are at present 
on the market,—Ebs., B.J.P.] 


THE INVENTOR OF GUM. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I note in your last you raise the question once more 
as to my father inventing the gum bichromate process of printing 
direct on paper. It would, I fear, take up too much time and space 
to discuss that at length at this date. There is one fact that is rather 
stubborn, that though theories had been advanced, no proot was ever 
given of prints so produced until my father did them in 1858. In 
those early days, no sooner had any one an idea than he rushed off 
4o the patent office to protect it, and Mr. Sutton at that date was 
inclined to think “that Poitevin patented an idea rather than a pro- 
cess he had actually tried and found to answer. Besides, his patent 
imcludes the experiment made by Mr. Mungo Ponton in 1838 with 
bichromate of potass. and Saxony blue.” My personal impression is 
that both he and my father were working in this direction quite 
independently and unknown to the other—the one more in the direc- 
tion of press printing, the other direct on paper. Let us recognise 
both as co-workers towards that end which permits us now to have 
photographs of our friends and copies of our great Masters in a form 
that is enduring. ‘Both of them were recognised by the French 
Society, and received medals under the Duc de Luyne’s prize com- 
mission. I do not wish to say a word to detract from the work M 
Poitevin did in his special direction. W. Pouncy. 

Dorchester, April 11, 1905. 

[Mr. Pouncy also sends us extracts from correspondence proving 
that at the time of the 1898 Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society at the Crystal Palace a reproduction of an oil painting by 
his late father’s process was delivered by mistake to an exhibition of 
oil paintings also being held at the Palace, an accidental proof of the 


Answers to Correspondents, 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ~ 

ing queries, must be addressed to “THe Eprtors, THE Britisp 

JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 

W.C.” Inattention 10 this ensures delay. 

*.% Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 

* sp 

communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 

the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

&* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HuNRY GREENWOOD & 00, 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*.* Mor the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mrssrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C,, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee, 

a SS 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

R. C. BH. en, Tudor Chambers, Church Street, Pretoria, South Africa. Two 
Photographs of the Cullinan Diamond. 

W. H. Brison, 65, Thompson Street, Barry Dock, Glamorganshire. 

the Post Ofice, Barry Dock. 

Dinsdale, 12. New Station Street, Leeds. 

Train in Europe.” 

G. Cross. 173, Lord Street, Southport. 

C. J. Atkinson, Beech Mount, Marple, Cheshire. 


S. Adams, M.A., Vicar of Marple. 
E. R. Yerbury, 1, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


Photograph gf 


Photograph entitled, ‘‘ The Quickes 


SI 


Two Photographs of the Southport Clergy 
Photograph of the Rev. Reginal 


Photograph Study, “ Springtime, 


Gerarmxn anp Sprrir.—In some experiments I have in hand I wish 
to treat a gelatine film with a strong spirit, but do not want 
it to penetrate the film, as it is necessary that it should no} 
soak it. Is there any method by which I can prevent it 
A. R. 

Gelatine is insoluble in alcohol, and will not absorb it, there 
fore there is no need to treat it in any way. The stronga 
the spirit—and we presume by this alcohol is meant—the les 
likely is it to be absorbed. 


Srrivppive Necarives.—I have some negatives and want to transfe 
the films to another glass. Would you kindly inform me hoy 
it can be done ?—PositTIve. 

A yery good method is that of Middleton and Holeroft 
described in “The Figures, Facts, and Formule of Photo 
graphy,” as follows:—Stock Solution: Methylated s init 
25 oz.; water, 1 oz.; glycerine, 1 oz. Cut through film al 
round about 4 in. from edge and set plate level. Pour onstoe 
solution plus hydrofluoric acid—6 to 40 drops per 04. Sprea 
with a bit of paper and remove strips when loose—i.e., m fou 
to six minutes, Next see that main film is loose by ronnl 
a white silk thread stretched on a cane bow underneath. The 
turn off solution and twice pour over plain stock solutio 
(without acid). Coat glass plate with thin gum solution 80 ? 
to get a film so thin as to show only on applying a moist fingé 

Apply a “paraffine sheet” (see below) 

negative, and squeegee lightly. Remove film and she 


together by inserting a knife under the former, and apply 1 
Light 


to one corner. 


gummed plate after flowing with stock solution. 
squeegee and remove the sheet. ‘he “ paratfline sheets” @ 
made by soaking thin paper, not highly sized, in hot melte 
parafiine wax for half an hour or so; they are better tha 
paper, as they do not buckle. 


onger in existence. A 


James Horner.—We believe the firm is no 
Hatton Garde 


practical optician, such as Perken and Co., 
London, W., would do the job for you. 

Marx Mrrewern any Co.—Harold Hood and Co., St. Bride Work 
Middlesborough, Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., 
Country Press, Bradford, are two such firms. 


facsimile effects obtained by the process.—Eps., Bedale ll 
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20sT-CARD FrAmES.—The Makers are J. and A, Wi kinson, 6, St. (1) Your retouching is fair only, and your work generally 


Oswald Street, London, W.C. 


{. A.—We do not know of a firm which is likely to take up the 


business, you making the prints. Firms such as the Autotype 
Co. might consider the issue of prints made by themselves. 
The royalty on sales is a matter for arrangement. 


\rTIFIcrAL Licut.—I am about to open another photo. business, 


and the only shop that seems in a suitable position, and that 
will suit in other respects, has not any room for studio, There 
is, however, a good room, big enough for such. What I want 
to learn is: Would it be worth while haying this room fitted 
up as a studio and using artificial light only, and if so, what 
light would you recommend? My work is of the “middle- 
class” quality. I should be glad of your advice on this, as 
I would sooner wait for another suitable place if I thought 
this would not answer satisfactorily. I might say I have 
used the electric light with fair results after daylight has 
gone.—ARCADE. 


There are several good gas and magnesium lights, and, except 
for very large groups, it will not be necessary to pay a heavy 
price for a suitable installation. You will see announcements 
of apparatus in our advertisement pages. We think you will 
be wise to fit up with one or other of these lamps. 


ROUBLE IN Carson PrintiN¢.—In carbon printing I have been in- 


duced to purchase some of ’s tissue. Used in the same way 
as Autotype and Illingworth’s, I get very different results. I 
sensitise myself, and, while with the three makes ‘of tissue, 
sensitised, dried, printed, and developed, under exactly the 
same conditions. I obtain pure whites with Illingworth’s and 
Autotype; with ——s I am always troubled with fogged 
whites, an effect equivalent to slightly tinting the paper before 
printing. Is this characteristic of ’s tissue, or does that 
make of tissue require a different sensitising formule? There 
being no printed instructions sent out with the tissue, I am 
puzzled as to the reason.—SEntry. 

We have used the foreign tissue named, and have not 
experienced the trouble mentioned, though it has been dealt 
with in precisely the same way as English tissues have been. 
We suspect that in the drying the tissue has been exposed to 


some noxious fumes, such as those from burning gas, for 
example. Under such conditions any make of tissue would 
suffer. Why not stick to the tissues you mame, as you say 
you meet with no trouble with them? 


Srovz.—If you consult the advertisement pages of the B.J. you 
will see the names of one or two firms that do this work 
cheaply and well. 


PYRIGHT.—A friend of mine, an American residing in Boston, 


U.S.A., wants a photograph he has taken in America copy- 
righted here. How can he proceed? I presume that once the 
photograph is copyrighted here no one would be permitted to 
copy the same photograph if they received one from U.S.A. 2— 
Bosroy. 

Unless your friend is a British subject he cannot obtain 
copyright here. See the letter from the Copyright Union in 
our last issue, 


Finry anp Orners.—In our next. 


ITOUCHING AND OPERATING.—I am sending some samples of my 


work, and would be obliged to’ you for an opinion both on 
the retouching and the operating. The time I took to do the 
retouching I have marked. Could you also give me an idea 
of the salary such work would command?—Essrx, 


calls for much better modelling, The freckled faces are not 
near fine enough in the finishing, and you should double-work 
them if you cannot get better results on the one surface. Use 
a good retouching medium on the film; work out sof ly the 
main defects, and then varnish with a good hard negative 
varnish; when cool, again mediumise and retouch to a finish. 
You must look to the blending of your touches more, and try 
to get fineness without so much effort. The time taken on 
each sample sent is excessive. The large half-retouched 
face is about your best effort, but is too formal and hard in 
the touch, and the high lights should have been considerably 
increased. Follow the correct grain of the skin more, and do 


not retouch on the wrong slant. Three hours should have 
seen the whole face finished. (2) The operating, like the re- 
touching, is fair only. One or two of the subjects would have 
been better had they received a longer exposure, they would 
then not have been so crude as they are. (3) Your work as 
operator and retoucher should command about 35s. to £2 per 
week, but it is always difficult to estimate probable wages. 
What a man wants and what he may get depends greatly 
upon where he applies and his own personality. 


Rerovcutne.—I should be glad if you would criticise my retouching, 


and state what I ought to receive for my work (done at home). 
T enclose five photographs.—A. T. M. 

(1) Your retouching is of the very poorest quality, and is 
not properly smoothed over, without taking into account an 
utter want of modelling and gradation of tones. With regard 
© the preservation of the likeness, it is impossible for us to 


You are evidently a beginner, or of very short experience, and 
your work is of little commercial value—except to those as 
inexperienced as yourself. We are apparently cruel only to 
be kind, and strongly advise you to at once take lessons from 
an expert teacher of retouching, under whose guidance you 
might in a few months entirely reverse our verdict upon your 
work. Our advertisement columns usually name several 
eachers of this art. (2) Working at home you may get orders 
from local amateurs, and even professionals, at low rates, 


but you should certainly aim higher before expecting or desery- 
ing success. 


Eyuarcine.—(1) From quarter-plate negatives I want to make rough- 


and-ready enlargements on drawing paper 24 by 20 in. for the 
purpose of finishing in water colours. I want the enlargement 
simply as a sketch and guide for the painting; and I desire 
to know of the best and easiest method of preparing surface of 
paper for producing such a sketch apart from the gelatine- 
bromide process. Kindly observe that I require neither fine 
results nor the greatest rapidity, as the enlargement is only 
a means to an end, and I can always use good daylight for the 
work. I believe enlargements on paper were made before 
the introduction of the present rapid trade bromide, etc., 
paper. Will you kindly give me particulars of that ancient 
process, which our forefathers seem to have been able to carry 
through from beginning to end in their own home. Perhaps 
it would prove satisfactory for my purpose mentioned above.— 
FRep. 

The old calotype process should suit our querist, and the 
following is a brief synopsis of it: Immerse paper in the fol- 
lowing for one hour: potassium iodide, 1,000er.; potassium 
bromide, 300 gr.; distilled water, 40 oz.; add enough iodine 
to give a dark claret colour. When the sheets are dry, sensi- 


judge, inasmuch that no proofs before retouching are sent. 
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tise by floating on silver nitrate 2 0z., glacial acetic acid 
24 oz., distilled water 40 oz., until the surface is pure yellow, 
then allow to remain for one minute, lift, and immerse for 
three minutes in distilled water, and dry. After exposure, 
develope with: gallic acid 200 gr., distilled water 40 oz., 
to every 5 oz. of which is added: nitrate of silver 30 gr., 
glacial acetic acid 2 dr., distilled water 1 oz., then well wash 
and fix. 


Naturat Cotour PxHorograpHy.—Can you please tell me of any 
and the publishers? 


> 


works on “ Natural Colour Photography’ 
J. ©, Re 

The following is a list of the books, placed in order of 
merit :—“ Three-Colour Photography,” by von Hiibl, published 
by Penrose and Co., price 7s. 6d.; “Photography in Colours,” 
by Bolas, Tallent and Senior, Marion and Co., 5s.; “Colour 
Photography,” Photo-Miniature series, Dawbarn and Ward, 
6d. ; “‘ Colour Photography,” A. E. Smith, Hazell, Watson, and 
Viney, ls. 


SENSITISING Post-carps.—Could you give me instructions, or refer 
me to any book, for method of sensitising post-cards with 
glossy surface preferred?—H. Wititrams. 

Formule for gelatino-chloride emulsions will be found in 
the “British Journal Almanac” for any year during the last 
ten, and any of these may be used. It would be as well to 
point out that unless the cards are bought in the sheet the 
labour involved in coating each one separately, and the chance 
of spoils, is enormous. Further, unless the cards are made of 
good stuff they will spoil any sensitising solution. Consider- 
ing the price that these can be obtained wholesale it is not 
worth while to prepare them at home, and it certainly is not 
cheaper. 


Carzpon TISSvE. 


(a) Would you please inform me if it is possible 
to get a formule for making carbon tissue. I am doing a 
little experimenting, and am anxious to make a little tissue. 
(b) Is it possible to prevent a carbon print from peeling when 
exposed to heat?—C, D. 

(a) Full instructions will be found in “A Practical Guide to 
Photographic and Photomechanical Printing Processes,” pub- 
lished by Marion and Co., price 4s. (b) We do not quite 
understand from what the print peels; if the surface to which 
it is applied has been properly prepared by a chrome-gelatine 
substratum ib will not strip. 


Rustpves.—Would you kindly say if the usual iron solution, as 
used for precipitating the gold in ordinary spent toning baths, 
is equally efficacious in a combined bath, where prints have 
received no washing previous to immersion ?—BRIDGE. 

Yes, but a good deal of other matter, carbonate and sulphide 
of iron, is thrown down; the precipitate must be digested in 
aqua-regia, and the gold, in the resulting diluted and slightly 


acid solution, again precipitated by ferrous sulphate. 


Mancuester Man.—Search can be made at Stationers’ Hall (Lud- 
gate Hill, London, E.C.) on payment of a small fee. 


Boox on Inrenstricatron.—Is there any book devoted entirely to the 
intensification and reduction of the negative? If so, will you 
please give me name and price?—L. B. 

“Finishing the Negative,’ published by Messrs. Dawbarn 
and Ward, price 2s. 6d. 


Later’s Repucer.—Have you ever heard of a reducer of this name? 
I do not find it mentioned in any of the text books; but a 


customer has asked me to make it up for him, so I shall be glad 
if you can tell me of what it is made, and the formula— 
LANCASTER. 

Hypo solution (1 in 4), 20 ounces; potass iodide, 90 grains, 
The solution acts extremely slowly, so slowly as to render it o} 
very little practical use. You had better tell your client a 
use very weak Farmer’s reducer. 


Sramn Remover.—I read some time ago, but where I cannot recol- 
lect, that hypochlorite of soda is a good chemical to use fo 
taking the stain out of a negative. Can you tell me where 
I can get this chemical, as my chemist is not able to supply 
it ?—MarcHAND. 

You had best prepare a solution of the hypochlorite yourself 
from bleaching powder, as the hypochlorite itself does not 
keep at all well. Shake up one part of bleaching powder with 
14 parts of soda carbonate cryst., previously dissolved in 
water, and, after a little time, filter. Shake up again with a 
little water, and again filter. Repeat a third time, and you will 
now have a fairly strong solution of sodium hypochlorite. It 


should be alkaline. If it is made acid with a drop or two of 
hydrochloric acid, it is a still more active anti-stain, but 
it is then very liable to remove the silver image also. 


. 
Survey and Record of Surrey.—The Report of the Council of the 
Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey has been sent us, andl 
as already mentioned in our note on the annual meeting, presided 
over by Viscount Midleton, a satisfactory result for the past year 
is shown. A total of 1,272 prints have been received up to date. 
The architectural prints number 455, of which 367 represent church 
and church monuments. Excluding the Metropolitan area and the 
more populous districts of Surrey, the portion of the county to the 
east of Reigate may be said to have been thoroughly surveyed as 
regards its churches. It is remarkablé, considering the number of 
workers in the town, that the survey and record of Croydon is far 
from complete. 


PrESENTATION to a Photographer.—At Clarence House, Hereford, 
on Wednesday evening, April 12, Mr. A. R. Osborne, who is leaving 
Hereford, was made the recipient of a handsome present from the 
members of the Herefordshire Photographic Society as a slight 
recognition of the many valuable services rendered by him to the 
society and of the great esteem in which he is held personally. The 
gift consisted of a combination French cylinder clock, barometer, 
thermometer, and compass, on a stand, with glass cover. Mn 


Osborne is going to manage a photographic depot for Mr. Ralph 
Cuthbert at Huddersfield. 
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fhe Amateur The perennial query as to what consti- 
Question tutes an amateur photographer or rather, 
Se by what means does he relinquish a right 
0 that appellation, has been exercising the minds of the 
ommittee of the recent Art and Industry Exhibition at 
Jastbourne. It appears that a well-known local amateur 
hotographer, and a Town Councillor to boot, was dis- 
ualified in the amateur section of the exhibition on the 
round that he was a professional, because he had received 
ees for the reproduction of some of his photographs in the 
llustrated press. Apart from the fact that the Town Coun. 
illor would have been very stupid if he had not received 
ees for his pictures, we wonder what the effect would be 
t this decision on the part of the committee was made 
n arbitrary law at all exhibitions. What a flutter among 
he gentle amateurs of England it would cause, to be 
ure. How many proficient amateur photographers 
re there in this country who have not at one time or 
nother sent a print or two to an illustrated paper and 
ocketed the resultant half-guineas without a qualm? Not 
great number we venture to think, and by amateur we 
ean the individual who regards photography as a hobby, 
ot as a business, 


* * * 
opyright Our South African colonies stand in 
n South particular need of definite legislation as 
frica. artistic 


to copyright, for, obscure as 
opyright law is in many parts of the Empire, in South 
irica its character has been nebulous up to the point 
f invisibility, and for practical purposes no protection 
ould be obtained. However, a Bill is to be brought 
efore the Cape Parliament this session, in which copy- 
ight in “works of art” is to be dealt with, “works of 


Prick Tworenes. 


art” including photographs. The chief provision of the 
Bill appears to be that the duration of copyright in photo- 
graphs is thirty years after the end of the year in which 
they or any copies may have been first offered for sale 
or otherwise exposed or advertised as purchasable by the 
public. To paintings and sculpture it is proposed to grant 
copyright for the lifetime of the author and thirty years 
after his death. Another provision is that when a work 
of art is sold the copyright becomes the purchaser’s, unless 
it is expressly reserved in writing to the author or vendor. 
We do not know whether the proposed Bill is put forward 
as applying to the whole of British South Africa, but 
it is to be hoped that it is, for the present doubt and 
confusion should then be removed. Cape Colony, it would 
seem, can obtain no protection for artistic works from 
the Copyright Act (South African) of 1873, though designs 
can obtain copyright, under an Act of 1894, for five 
years from registration. There is, or was, no copyright 
law in the Orange River Colony, and in the Transvaal 
the Act of 1887 is cumbrous and costly, as a correspondent 
pointed out in our columns some few weeks ago. 
* * * 
One of the difficulties we have often 
Drapery. noticed in handling portraits of ladies 
—three-quarter and full lengths more particularly— 
is the breaking of many of the flowing lines of draperies 
by the arm of a chair or the end of a settee. Of course, 
the fashion in skirts largely affects this matter, it being 
much easier to get good, flowing curves with a full than 
with a tight skirt. After a few years’ experience in the 
studio, too, the operator knows pretty well the sort of 
chair to select; but a capital plan is to get the sitter to 
sit on the edge of the chair or other seat as much as 
possible. By this means the lines are not nearly so broken 
and in very few cases, if the thing is done properly, is 
it in the slightest degree apparent that such a dodge has 
heen resorted to. Another point of advantage is that with 
stuffed-over furniture, the centre of the seat is so sprung 
and stuffed that it is a good deal lower than the edge 
when being sat upon. This tends to make the figure 
appear dumpy, and the dumpiness is accentuated by the 
broken curves of the dress. The sitter may not feel quite 
so comfortable as if sitting well into the chair, but we 
believe the final effect will amply compensate for any 
little disadvantage of this kind. 
* * 


Lines of 


* 


8S. D. Chalmers’ paper, which 
appears on another page, will, doubtless, 
receive much attention from all in- 
terested in optics. “His deseription of the manner of 
applying the Hartmann method for the purpose of 
accurately determining and critically measuring the 
aberration of a lens requires no amplification, but it may 


Dr. Hartmann’s Mv. 
Method of 
Lens Testing. 
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be useful to point out that this system of testing also 
affords an invaluable means of studying the aberrations. 
With a simple reading lens fitted with a few cardboard 
discs perforated in zones and radii, and the aid of a small 
‘source of light, the structure of an aberrated light-pencil 
can be studied, and, what is much more, waderstood, with 
facility. An hour’s work with this simple outfit will teach 
the student more about the structure of a light-pencil 
than many hours spent over text-books, with their wholly 
inadequate diagrams, and too often imperfect, and even 
incorrect, explanations. The image projected may be 
received on a card, and, if each point is carefully recorded 
and perforated, the card and its corresponding disc may 
afterwards be mounted in the proper relative positions 
and the corresponding perforations connected by threads. 
The result is a permanent model, and from personal 
knowledge we can say that such practice may be of the 
utmost value to students. It will be remembered that 
a model constructed in this way was shown by Prot. 
Sylvanus Thompson in his Traill Taylor Memorial Lecture 
of 1902. The system of demonstration adopted by him 
was practically the Hartmann method on a big scale. 
* * * 


Dr, Zschohke’s The second method of testing described 
Method. by Mr. Chalmers, and Fanfinoghnarl by 
Dr. Zschohke in 1896, is also an interesting one. It may 
fairly be described as a method analogous to that intro- 
duced by M. Baille-Lemaire in 1892. In the earlier 
method, an inclined plane object-diagram is photographed 
on a normally situated plate; in the later one a normally 
situated diagram is photographed on an inclined plate. 
The arrangement in the earlier method conforms more 
closely to the usual disposition of subject and plate, but 
it appears to have been superseded by the Zschohke 
method, probably because with the latter it is easier to 
trace the lines and curves of equal definition. A com- 
parative study of the two methods should be interesting. 
Both have the defect of recording the behaviour of the 
lens upon an object at a nearer distance than that at 
which the lens will usually be required to work, but the 
Hartmann method is, of course, free from this defect. 
* * * 

Poisoning by Ti is not often at the present time that 
Cyanide of we hear of poisoning by cyanide of 
FOIESEDGID potassium, but three deaths from it have 
occurred within the past few weeks. Last week an inquest 
was held on the body of a lady of title who had, during 
temporary insanity, swallowed some of the poison. The 
husband, in his evidence at the inquest, said that he had 
bought the cyanide quite thirty years ago for photographic 
purposes, and the bottle had never been opened, but the 
lady knew of its poisonous nature. It had always been 
kept in a locked-up cupboard, but on this occasion the 
key had inadvertently been left in the lock, and provided 
the disastrous opportunity. In the days of the wet collo- 
dion process, when cyanide of potassium was the almost 
universal fixing agent, poisoning by it not infrequently 
happened, either by accident or design. Of late years, 
when death has occurred from this salt it has generally 
been obtained in connection with electro-plating, gilding, 
or metallurgy, in which work it is largely employed. It 
may be remembered that the man Sarti, charged with 
receiving stolen ingots of silver, poisoned himself with 
cyanide of potassium, as did also Whitaker Wright after 
his conviction. Unfortunately, for this poison no suc- 
cessfu] antidote is known; probably the best thing, if 
administered at once, would be a salt of iron. But the 
action of the poison, like that of hydrocyanic acid, is so 


rapid, especially if swallowed on an empty stomach, that 


yo antidote, unless it were administered immediately, we | 
fear, would be of any avail. An iron salt would combine 
with the cyanide, and forming a possibly inert insoluble 
cyanide of iron; but to be of real use, as we have just said, 
an antidote must be taken immediately after the poison is 


swallowed. 


in Portraits. 4 short exposure is better for the 
securing of characteristic expression is one which has 
often been discussed, and it is perhaps inevitable that 
no definite decision has been arrived at, either for general 
use, or for the constant practice of any individual worker, 
The fact, of course, is that each sitter requires individual 
and sympathetic handling, 
means in some cases a very 
sitter is unaware, and in 
exposure which produces a 
varying expressions. With restless children, and with 
very animated sitters of larger growth, the contrast 
between the usual state of conversational animation and 
the collapse to “flatness” when asked to “keep still” for 
the exposure, is so great, that no method is really prac- 
tical, except a rapid plate and the silent shutter inside — 
the camera. We are inclined to think, however, that — 


and sympathetic handling 
brief exposure of which the 
others the more prolonged 
blending of several slightly 


* * * q 

Expression The question as to whether a long or 
. 
q 


and this is what is most likely to be obtained with a rapid 
exposure, particularly if a thoughtless operator endeavours 
to “ brighten up” such a sitter with some of the infelicitous — 


more phlegmatic sitters, whose expression is fairly | 
equable, are better photographed with the longer expo- — 
sures. Any very marked or distinct expression is unusual, — 

5 , 


remarks sometimes used. 

* * * 
More One by one the beauty spots on the ~ 
Picturesque ‘Thames, of which there are none too 
Svots on the 8 Sa 
Thames many, are threatened with extinction. 
Threatened. Most who are familiar with the pic- 


turesque little islands at Kingston, 
known as Stevens’ Aits, will regret to learn that the stream, 
for want of proper care, is gradually washing them away. 
The Kingston Corporation, it appears, has written to the 
Thames Conservancy offering to take the sole respon- 
sibility for the future condition of the Aits if the latter 
would contribute one-half the expense of camp-shedding 
them. The cold reply of the Conservancy is that it is 
prepared to give a twenty-one years’ lease to the Cor- 
poration, at a nominal rent of one pound per annum, on 
condition that it protects the islands at its own expense, 
and preserves them for the free use of the public as here- 
tofore. To this the Kingston Corporation demurs, in face 
of the fact that the Aits are more largely used by strangers 
than they are by the residents of Kingston. Therefore, it 
considers that the Conservancy’s terms are unreasonable, 
and it is very doubtful if they will be accepted. The 
deadlock is a matter for regret by every lover of the 
Thames, and, meanwhile, for every month the settlement 
stands in abey ance, the Falleradls are steadily being remov ved. 


= 


In a recent criticism on an exhibition of miniatures, the “Times” 
“Killed by collodion’ was all that could be said for a good 
Not that 
miniature painters ever wholly ceased out of the land, bat when the 
public came to prefer the apparently infallible results, and the 
prices, of photography, the descendants of Cooper and Cosway found 
It is to be feared, too, that in their 
struggles for life some of them actually enlisted the services of photo- 


Says: 
many years of the art of miniature painting in England. 


their occupation practically gone. 


graphy, an insidious handmaid, and incurred the suspicion that their 
work was not much better, after all, than a coloured photograph. 
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PRINTING PROCESSES. — I. 
Puan on Sattep Paper. 


Wirnovur entering into historical details, it may be pointed 
out that this is the oldest of all printing-out processes, 
and, though it has fallen into considerable disuse, it is 
still looked upon with favour by many, and deserves 
more attention from the ever-increasing army of those who 
prefer matt or plain surfaces. It possesses, too, this 
feature, that one can sensitise almost any paper, thick 
or thin, smooth, rough, or extra rough nor is there any 
difficulty, provided ordinary care and cleanliness be 
observed. 

There is, however, one point which should not be over- 
looked, and that is that plain paper is not suitable for 
every kind of negative; a thin, flat negative gives nothing 
but a flat sunken-in print, whilst a harsh negative causes the 
shadows to block up too much; this not being the case, 
or so apparent, when a paper with a glaze, such as 
albumen, P.O.P., or collodio-chloride is used. On the 
other hand, as the paper is prepared at home, consider- 
able modification may be obtained by variation of the 
salting solution, as will be seen later. Another advantage 
which plain paper possesses is that it so readily gives the 
sepia and warm blacks, which are at the present time so 
much in favour for large prints. 

As regards the choice of paper, the surface will naturally 
determine this to some extent, but it is important to 
obtain paper that is free from wood-pulp, as this very 
quickly yellows on exposure to light. For smooth sur- 
faces, the well-known raw papers of Rives and Saxe may 
be used, and for the rougher surfaces any good drawing 
paper; as most of the drawing papers are gelatine-sized, 
ié is important that they should not be kept long after 
sensitising and before printing, as otherwise the free silver 
nitrate can be partially decomposed, and a permanent 
yellowness be the result. Some years ago one well-known 
worker used to invariably soak such paper in successive 
baths of hot water till the whole of the size was removed, 
and then resize; this, however, is hardly necessary if the 
paper is used soon after sensitising. 

Whilst the beauty of a salted paper print lies in the 
absence of glaze, it is essential that the image should be 
kept as much as possible on the surface of the paper, 
and therefore a size is generally used; but if a preliminary 
test is made with a small piece of paper, and the image is 
found to lie sufficiently on the surface, the sizing may 
be omitted. As, however, the use of a size does not 
impart a gloss, and keeps the image on the surface, it is 
as well to always use one. 

Gelatine has been frequently recommended, but it will 
not give the best results if platinum is used for toning, 
as it nearly always has a yellowing effect. Of course, if 
toned papers are used, this is not of much moment. 

The best substances for sizing are undoubtedly arrow- 
root and agar-agar. he latter is not so easy of applica- 
tion as the former, but is preferable for extremely rough 
and absorbent papers, as it remains absolutely on the 
surface. 
is to be preferred, though an excellent size is to be made 
with a mixture of albumen and arrowroot, as suggested by 
Baron von Hiibl, and such paper has a somewhat greater 
latitude in the character of negative required than a plain 
arrowroot paper. 

Tt has often been suggested that the paper should be 
floated on the sizing and sensitising solutions, but we 
consider it far preferable, though possibly a little more 
trouble, to use the brushing-on method, and it is this 
which we shall proceed to describe. 


Taking all things into consideration, arrowroot | 


The actual material required, beyond the chemicals, is 
small. A drawing board or sheet of plate glass of con- 
venient size, two brushes for sizing, and two for sensitis- 
ing, a wooden clip or two, and the outfit is complete, 
except, of course, the ordinary dark-room appliances, 
measures, etc. First as regards the brushes. Two should 
be long-haired, flat sable brushes, the hairs at least one 
and a half inches long and not bound with metal. Two 
may be short-haired, stiffer brushes, round, and about one 
inch in length. Hog-hair stippling brushes are useful. 
One of each must be kept for sizing and for silvering 
and those for the latter work should be immediately after 
use well washed in very weak ammonia water and after- 
wards in clean water till they are absolutely clean. 

In order to keep the paper flat, a drawing-board may 
be used, and the paper pinned down to it; but there is 
one danger in this method and that is the metal of the 
pins may cause marks if accidentally touched with the 
silver solution. To prevent this is fairly easy; all that 
one requires is the lid of a small pill-box, place this 
ace downwards on the paper and drive the drawing-pin 
through the middle; the edge of the lid absolutely pre- 
vents any actual contact with the pin. Another objection 
o the use of the board is that it is impossible to size 
and sensitise right up to the edge evenly without touching 
the board, and this may cause stains on the back of the 
paper in subsequent use. Then, again, when the paper is 
wetted, it at once begins to cockle, and unless stretched, 
here is a chance of unequal application of the solutions. 
The remedies are obvious. First, cut the paper larger 
han is required, and sacrifice half an inch all round; and 
secondly, as soon as the paper is damp, remove the pins 
from two opposite corners and again strain the paper and 
again fasten down. 

Another very good plan to keep the paper flat is to use 
plate glass, and to cut the paper an inch or two longer and 
wider than the sheet of glass and pin it down at one end, 
slip the glass underneath and then strain it down and pin 
down at the other end. One thus has a raised surface to 
work on, and after damping, the paper can be readily 
strained taut by lifting one end and pulling. 

The actual size is most conveniently combined with the 
salting solution, but before we proceed to give actual 
working formule, it may be as well to point out that modi- 
fication of results may be obtained by variation of the 
salting solution. It is customary to use not only silver 
chloride, but also an organic salt of silver, and the most 
convenient is the citrate. The use of the latter lowers 
he sensitiveness of the paper, and also, within certain 
imits, affects the gradation, but the most important point 
is the amount of the chloride used. If but little chloride 
is used, it is impossible to obtain rich juicy shadows, and 
he lower the proportion of chloride to the surface, not to 
he citrate, the weaker and flatter the print, and obviously 
vice versa. Then if to the above-named salts we add 
silver chromate, we can, by increasing this, so shorten the 
scale of gradation as to obtain a brilliant print from even 
he flattest and thinnest negative. It is, of course, 
impossible to give exact formule for every class of nega- 
ive, but our experience is that with the average gelatine 
negative of the present day, the addition of silver chromate 
is always advisable, if rich prints are required. 

The next point we have to consider is the amount of 
chloride to be used, assuming that a sheet of paper 
of 480 square inches, that is, 20 by 24, is to be sensitised. 
We shall roughly require half an ounce, or 240 minims, for 
the area, and assuming that arrowroot is used, the correct 
amount of chloride is about 8 grains, or practically a 3 per 
cent. solution. The amount of citrate should never be 
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more than one-fourth to one-third of this. The amount of 
arrowroot may be 4 or 5 per cent., so that our sizing and 
salting solution will have the following composition : — 


Arrowroot .. = 384 grains 40 grammes 
Ammonium chloride . 288 3 opie ell) a 
(OMG BONG Soo os5 one eee OO) 5 3 a 
Sodium carbonate ... ... 60 a 6 
Water to 20 onmens . 1,000 ces. 


To make this, the proper way is to rub the arrowroot 
up into a fine cream with about 3 ounces of water, 


bring 12 ounces of water to the boil and gradually 
pour the arrowroot ‘cream into the boiling water 
stirring continuously, amd then boil for ten minutes, 
stirring all the time; dissolve the salts in the 


remaining 5 ounces of water and add to the arrowroot 
paste, allow to cool, filtering whilst warm if necessary, 
though this should not be required if the above instruc- 
tions are properly carried out. Then measure out the 
quantity required for the area of paper, which can be 
easily calculated from what has been said above, and pour 
the solution on to the middle of the paper. Spread quickly 


over the surface with the flat brush, passing this to and fro 
lengthwise, then up and down. Now abandon this brush, 
‘ale up the round one, and with small circular strokes 
even the size all over, working with overlapping strokes, 
till the whole surface of the paper is covered. Continue 
this process until the paper begins to appear surface dry, 
when it may be hung up by means of wooden clips to 
dry. This is practically the method of w orking with all the 
sizes, and although it may seem difficult at first, it is 
actually more formidable in the reading than in the per- 
formance. : 

With regard to the above formula, it will be noted that we 
have suggested that citric acid and carbonate of soda he. 
used. Naturally the actual sodium citrate may bal 
obtained, or potassium citrate used instead, but we have 
preferred to recommend the above Thacomee we have 
assumed that citric acid and soda are in everyone’s dark. 
room, and further that the two citrates are so deliquescent 
as to be a.trouble to keep. 

In our next article we shall proceed to consider thell 
other sizing solutions, the silvering, and operations sub- 
sequent to printing. 


PAPERS ON PRACTICAL 


The following article on “Focussing Scales and Depths of 

Field,” by J. H. Taylor, is the first of a short series by different 
writers, who will concern themselves with certain practical 
questions which interest the user of a lens. Subjects of the 
further articles are :—“ Lens Calculations Without Arithmetic,” 
by A. Lockett; “Discs of Confusion, and Distances Beyond 
which all Objects are in Focus,” by the Rey. T. Perki 
M.A.; and “The Speed of Telephoto Lenses when Employed 
on. Near Objects,” by Chas. Louis Hett.—Eps. 
Propasty most hand-cameras are not provided with a ground- 
glass focussing screen, 
‘scale and pointer, and frequently when or tour with such a 
camera I have wanted to know several particulars which could 
only be known by calculation. For instance—How much of 
some view will be in good focus with a certain stop? or, again, 
if the weather is dull, as I expose by hand without using a 
tripod, I want to know the largest stop which will give fine 
detail over the desired area. Again, I often wish a moderate 
diffusion of focus for the unimportant objects, while keeping 
the principal cbject sharp, but, as I object to excessive fuzzi- 
ness, I want to know what stop will give the required slight 
diffusion. The Cornex Index largely meets these require- 
ments, though the divisions on it are somewhat minute. 
Messrs. Welborne Piper and Bolas have suggested a magnified 
scale and have designed a sort of circular meter for the same 
purpose on which the consecutive depths of field are marked. 
The idea is a most excellent one, the only objection being 
that a separate meter is required for each lens. This objection, 
of course, cannot be quite overcome, but the diagram which I 
have designed and append is so compact that all the informa- 
tion required can be obtained from it almost at a glance 
for any lens and any stop ever used in hand-cameras, and by 
a simple process of proportionate interpolation for other 
lenses not given in the diagram. 


JN Foewecia? thedtenton, 

This diagram replaces long and elaborate tables of consecu- 
tive depths of field, on which of course it has been founded. 
It is drawn accurately to scale, and consists of two parts— 
first, the scales of distances at their proper intervals apart 
for each lens, and secondly the indicator on which the stop 


and have to be focussed by means of a | 
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7 
numbers are marked: To use it the indicator should be cut. 
out along the dotted lines or else carefully traced; its upper 
edge should then be placed along the line of the scale belong- 
ing to the particular lens in use, and the arrow pointed to 
any distance marked on the scale; then the stop numbers’ 
on each side of the arrow point to the extreme distances be-| 
tween which all is in focus, allowing 1-100th of an inch for 
diffusion of disc. Examples will make this more clear. Sup- 
pose we are using a lens of 6 in. equivalent focus, and the 
principal object on which we sharply focus is 12 ft. distant; 
we require to know how much beyond and how much nearer 
will be in good focus if we use F.11.3 stop. We therefore place 
the arrow to 12 on the scale for a 6 in. lens and find that 
the F.11 marks on the indicator point to about 84 and 22. 
This means that by focussing on 12 ft. all objects will be : 
focus from about 8 to 22 ft., using F.11.3 stop. If we had 
used F'.4, only objects from 10 to 14 ft. would be in focus, 
while with F.32 all would be in focus from 5} ft. to infinity. | 

In Practical Work. 
Again: suppose we are working with a 54 in. lens and wish 
to photograph a ees the nearest of which is 10 ft. away and . 
the furthest 30 ft., what stop must be used to get both ex 
tremes in focus, and on what distance must we focus, it being 
understood that we want to give as rapid an exposure as rossible? 
Now it would not be correct to focus on 20ft. , that is, halfway be- 
tween 10 and 30, for if we did so, and used F.8, we should find on 
developing that the near person was out of focus though the 
person at 50 ft. was in good focus. This follows from the fact 
that the far depth of field is always greater than the near 
depth ; in other words, sharpness of focus extends much further 
beyond the point focussed than it does on the near side. If 
now we use the diagram and place the arrow so that it points 
halfway between 10 and 30 on the scale for a 54 in. lens, we 
shall find it pointing to about 15 ft., which may be called 
the optical mean between 10 and 30, and which is the point 
on which we must sharply focus. We shall also see that 10 
and 30 are not well included between the two F.8 marks, s0 
that F.8 cannot be used; whereas the two F.11 marks do 
include 10 and 30, showing that F.11 is the larcest stop that 
will give all the group in good focus. 
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To Control Diffusion. 


A final example will show how the scales can be used to get 
artistic results with the hand-camera. We wish to have a 
figure at 20 ft. distance sharply focussed, but for some bushes 
only 12 ft. away we want a slight diffusion of focus, sufficient 
not to attract attention from the figure, but not so much as to 
be utterly blurred. What stop of cur 6 in. lens must we use? 
On applying the indicator arrow to the 20 ft. mark, we find 
that the F.11 marks include 12 ft., so that if we use F.11 the 
bushes at 12 ft. will be sharply defined. On the other hand, 
the F.4 marks fail by a long way to include 12 ft., so that with 
¥.4 the bushes would be unpleasantly blurred. The F.8 marks, 
however, only just fail to include the 12 ft., and thus by using 


¥.8 we shall get the desired slight diffusion of focus for the 
bushes. 


( Cut ont Indrcator Baas: dotted Cons) 


A.AScale for any Lens 


Incidentally it may be mentioned that the form of scale 
as given has the advantage that, by ruling lines at propor- 
tionate distances from those given, we can quickly get a scale 
for other lenses, e.g., required a scale for a lens of 54 in. 
focus; rule a line parallel to and half way between 
the lines for 5 in. and 5} in. lenses; draw cross lines 
connecting the respective feet marks, and where these cut 
the new line, mark in the distances. This is much shorter 
than calculating out the consecutive depths of field for each lens 
and each stop, and is quite accurate enough for all practical 
purposes. 

For general use, the diagram in the form given is sufficiently 
convenient as it can be copied to scale and then easily carried 
in a pocket book ; but for those who desire a circular-revolving 
form, I have devised one which shows readily the depth of field 
for lenses of from 44 in. to 9 in. focus. J. H. Taynor. 


Scorrisn National Photographic Salon.—The forthcoming Third 
Annual Scottish Photographic Salon will be heldin Dundee, the pre- 
vious exhibitions having taken place in Perth and Glasgow respectively. 
Since the institution of the Federation in the beginning of 1903 great 
strides have been made in adding to the strength of the forward 
movement, and now some thirty-six societies have joined hands for 
mutual support and encouragement. The Salon is the outcome of 


this combination of interests, and arrangements for the meeting of 
1906 are already being made. The Committee have secured the 
Victoria Art Galleries in Dundee for the hanging of a representative 
collection of Scotland’s photographic work of the year. The open- 
ing date has been fixed for Saturday, January 13, 1906. Scottish 
workers everywhere please note. Mr. V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry, 
is Hon. Secretary, to whom all communications should be addressed. 
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FINISHING ENLARGEMENTS IN COLOURED PASTELS. 


Or all the methods of finishing enlargements, perhaps the 
one about to be described is the most neglected. And yet, 
holding as it does an intermediate position between finishing 
in water-colour and oils, it has much of the delicacy of the 
former combined with the solidity of the latter, resembling 
very closely work done in flatted oils. Moreover, with it, it ‘s 
not only possible to give the correct tint of human flesh, but 
also to obtain an ideal representation of it. Undoubtedly, the 
reputation of pictures in coloured pastel has been damaged by 
their being done in vivid inartistic colours, owing either to 
the proper pastels not being at hand, or to the poor judgment 


of the artist in selecting them. But this should not deter 
photographers from using the method any more than the 


common “club” oil paintings should keep them from reproduc- 
ing photographs in oils. All that is necessary is sound judg- 
ment combined with suitable materials and artistic skill. 
Broadly speaking, the work is similar to finishing enlargements 
in monochrome pastel, only decidedly more difficult to accom- 
plish, inasmuch as the original tone of the photograph has to 
be obliterated by opaque colours. 


Materials Required. 


An adequate supply of soft French pastels is necessary, and 
as it is difficult to choose the most useful tints, especially as 
they are listed in the catalogues by numbers instead of names, 
I give the following list as comprising the most essential 
shades :— 

Reds and Pinks.—Serie A, ochre clair No. 9; serie B, laque 
carminée No. 25; serie F, laque carminée No. 21. 

Browns.—Serie A, gris feutre No. 75; serie A, T. de sienne 
crinée No. 5. 

Yellow.—Serie A, jaune de chrome No. 39. 

Greens.—Serie B, vert feuille No. 163; serie B, vert anglais 
No. 156. 

Blue.—Serie A, bleu indigo No. 36. 

Neutral.—Serie B, brun feuille No. 166. 

Blacks.—Serie C, noir No. 27; serie B, brun noir. 

The description given above is sufficient for the purposes of 
ordering, the general price of each pastel being twopence, and 
a few of the more expensive shades costing double or treble that 
sum. 

In addition to the above, an assortment of semi-hard pastels 
would be an advantage, but is not absolutely necessary at 
first ; also additional shades of some of, the soft pastels would 
be useful, but as it is possible to blend the colours together, 
most of the ordinary tints required can be readily made. The 
mixing is easily done with the aid of a palette knife on a 
chamois leather pastel board, or more perfectly in a little 
glassy mortar with the aid of a pestle. In addition to one or 
two pastel boards, a piece of soft velvet rubber, some pumice 
powder, cotton wool, a piece of putty rubber, and a retoucher's 
‘knife or artist’s scalpel will be needed. 


How 


Enlargements to be finished in the pastel must be made 
upon rough surfaced paper; the smooth varieties yield very 


to Begin, 


all. When a tint is to be laid on heavily the pastel is applied 


with a hatching movement over the part direct, and then 
rubbed over smoothly with the finger tips. A stump, ora 
piece of cotton wool can be used, but nothing, in my experience, 
equals the direct application of some portion of the hand, 
Should the artist’s hands be naturally inclined to be damp, 
the inconvenience may be obviated by rubbing powdered pumic 
over them. 


When only a medium depth of tint is required, i 
is best to charge the fingers with 


powdered colo: 
by applying them to the pastel pad, and then wok 
them over the picture, instead of applying the pastel direct, 
For lighter shades the fingers may be less heavily charge 
with colour, or a charged stump or cotton wool can be sub 
stituted. In pastel work the rule is to put on the necessary 
depths of tint at first, for should the attempt be made to d 
it by successive applications, it will probably be impossible to 
obtain the maximum intensity required, as each time one covers 
the same part with colour the more the surface refuses to take 
it. Soon after commencing, the beginner will observe thi 
necessity for shading the parts coloured. This is done b 
applying darker tints of the same colour mixed with a neutral 
tone to subdue its brilliancy. Should any error of judgmen 
have crept in, the work may be removed with pumice powde 
applied on the fingers or on cotton wool, although if the 
tint has been laid on heavily it may be necessary to use eithe 
the velvet rubber, or putty rubber charged with pumice powder, 
care being taken in either case not to abrade the delicate 
surface of the paper. 
Flesh. 
After the background and accessories have been done, the 
draperies and hair should be coloured, and finally the flesh, 
which is by far the most difficult to do. A duplicate photo- 
graph must always be used as a guide in keeping the likeness, 
for since the colours are opaque, it is easily lost, and a few 
brief touches will cause the features to lose all likeness to the 
original. My own method is to do the eyes first, together with 
the shadows under and above, and then the forehead an 
brows. In working, bring the eyes out more boldly than 
appears (at this stage) to be correct, otherwise, when all the 
other parts are coloured the picture will appear insipid and 
flat. It is, indeed, a nice point for judgment, and the way 
it is done will decide the vigour of the finished whole, for 
naturally the rest of the features will be brought out to such 
a depth as to harmonise with the part coloured first. 
In working small parts like the eyes, the occasional use F 
putty rubber will help, as also will the retoucher’s knife. 
Attend next to tinting the rest of the flesh, and then the 
colour on the cheeks and the shadows should be worked in. 
When colouring the lips, take care to keep the shadow upom 


Colouring the 


the upper lip in “statu quo,” anc 
lower one be properly centralised. 

the colour where necessary with ru 
during the work to occasionally w 


view the picture from a little distance. 


let the light upon the 
It may be done by erasing 
ber or knife. Tt is useful 
alk back a few paces and 
Defects unnoticeable 


disappointing results. And 
oil paintings, they should 
a stretcher. 

Almost any portion of 
be commenced first, but 1 


if they are to appear similar to 
be mounted upon linen canvas on 


he picture (except the flesh) may 
is better.to attend to the back- 


close at hand will readily be noticed there, and one should not 
be satisfied until the picture appears satisfactory, both upom 
close inspection and with more distant observation. When well 
done, the life-like charm about it will amply repay the artist 


ground before the accessories, and do the flesh work last of 


for the labour bestowed thereon. 


A MANAGER of a laundry at Hayward’s Heath, named Alfred Hassan 
Medina, committed suicide on Saturday by taking cyanide of potas- 
sium. In response to his wife’s request that he should come in to 
dinner he said he would do so presently. He then went into a 


room where he kept his photographic 
and went in to dinner. 


ArrHur WHITING. 


chemicals, drank the poison, 


His wife was about to leave the room, when 


he said: “Don’t go, I have taken something,” and shortly after- 


wards expired. 
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The First Practicable Photo-etching. 
Firty-rwo years ago on Sundayinext—in the Atheneum for April 
60, 1853—Fox-Talbot was describing in detail the process of 
photographic engraving invented by him, and patented in 1852. 
The process was the forerunner of the one described last week in 
this column; the later modification embodied certain radical 
improvements. Both are intaglio methods, allied to cur modern 
photogravure, and the first is interesting from the historical 
standpoint, because it establishes Fox-Talbot as the discoverer 
of the sensitiveness to light of a mixture of gelatine and potas- 
sium bichromate, and of the difference, in certain ways, between 
the exposed and unexposed mixture. His photo-engraving pro- 
cess appears to have been the outcome of troubles in making 
perfectly permanent “photographic” prints. The proper use 
of the fixing-bath was not understood in Talbot’s early days, and 
he himself preferred to take refuge in his salt or iodide methods 
of fixing to trusting in hyposulphite, with all its vagaries. A 
mechanical reproduction process would absolve him from these 
difficulties, and the process which he thus devised was. briefly 
as follows:—A coating of bichromated gelatine was applied to 
a steel plate, dried, and the plate exposed to light under a 
positive until a visible image—yellow on a brown ground—was 
produced. The plate was then placed in cold water for a short 
time, dipped in alcohol, dried, and etched. As an etching agent, 
Talbot used first platinic chloride, applying it with a camel- 
hair brush, and afterwards washing the plate in water, and 
removing the gelatine coating. 
In order to break up the tones, Talbot, devised the screen of 
gauze or net, which he termed’a “photographic veil,” and he 
impressed it upon the sensitised steel plate by a preliminary 
exposure. This method, as I mentioned last week, he further 
developed in his patent of 1858. 
Stripping with Hyxydrofluoric Acid. 
Tr I am not mistaken, the use of hydrofluoric acid for removing 
the films of gelatine negatives is exactly twenty-three years old 
to-day, for its first publication was on April 28, 1882 in ‘“ The 
Photographic News.” There it was stated, in an editorial 
article, that Herr Joseph Plener had discovered the ability of 
hydrofluoric acid to loosen a gelatine film from its glass, and I 
cannot find an earlier note of the fact in photographic 
periodicals or text-books. Plener used the acid dissolved in 
water, and therefore obtained enlargement of the film; but he 
mentions the use of spirit to bring the gelatine afterwards to its 
original size. The suggestion is made that by squeegeeing a 
sheet of gelatine on to the film, and removing the two together, a 
negative would be stripped in the course of twenty minutes or 
so. That is longer than need be taken at the present time by the 
method of Middleton and Holcroft, which I see the editors gave 


last week in reply to a correspondent, and a very reliable and 
rapid method it is—to that I can testify. 
Moist Collodion. 

The process which for some years was. largely worked in prefer- 
ence to the orthodox wet-collodion was that of Crookes and 
| Spiller, first published fifty-one years ago in the “ Philosophical 
| Magazine” for May, 1854 (p. 349). I have referred already to the 
way in which wet-collodion progressed to a dry process by the 
use of substances which would keep the sensitive film in a 
|. slightly moist condition. The first agent which Crookes and 
Spiller used for this purpose was nitrate of zinc. After the usual 
| silver nitrate bath of 30 grains to the ounce, they immersed the 
plate ins 


| Nitrate of zinc ... 2 ounces 


Nitrate of silver 35 grains 
Water 6 ounces 


| for five minutes or more until the film of collodion was saturated, 
and then took it out and allowed it to drain upright on blotting- 
paper until all the surface moisture had been absorbed. The 
plates could thus be kept in their sensitive condition for a num- 


bath. Crookes and Spiller afterwards substituted nitrate of mag- 
| nesium for that of zinc, and they also used potassium acetate 
| for the same purpose. The “ Liverpool Photographic Journal,” 


854, shows that this process was much discussed at this time ; 
but many other workers appeared to perfect these “dry-plate 
processes with the bath,” and experiments in this field can- 
not be said to have ceased until gelatine dry plates came into use. 


Auto-Development. 

The idea of a plate or paper, self-contained, as it were, is one 
to which inventors have returned again and again. The notion 
is probably a legacy from the calotype process, the sensitiser of 
which—silver nitrate and gallic acid—was almost identical with 
| the developer, and under certain conditions the picture might 
develop without the after application of a separate solution. 
T hear that there is on the German market a gelatine plate which 
contains its own developer within itself, so I am interested in 
locking back fifty-five years to May 1, 1850, when poor Scott 
Archer, who a year before had worked out the wet-collodion pro- 
cess, was writing in ‘‘The Chemist” of pyrogallic acid as a 
developer in the albumen process of that time. He applied 
pyrogallic acid, silver nitrate, and acetic acid to the paper, and 
he writes :— There is one advantage in the above preparations, 
that no second wash is necessary to bring out the picture.” 
| Hisrorrcts. 


Process Instruction at Manchester.—Two series of lectures com- 
mence on May 1 in the Photography and Printing Crafts Depart- 
ment of the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester. The first, 
on “Collodion Emulsion,” is by Mr. Charles W. Gamble, and is 
based on a syllabus as follows :—Outline of the method of prepara- 


tion of a collodion emulsion. Commercial emulsions. The preparation 


of glass. Coating plates. Exposure and development of plates. 
Sensitising collodion emulsion for orthochromatic work. Photograph- 
ing coloured objects. Screen negative-making with emulsion for 
process block work. The second, on “Process Block Making,” by 
‘Mr. R. B. Fisherden is to deal with the line and half-tone pro- 


cesses; character of the originals suitable for photographic repro- 


duction; limitations of the processes; the relation of the fineness 
printing ; 
essential 


of screen used in half-tone block-making to the method of 
negative-making and etching for line and half-tone blocks ; 
characteristics of a good printing block; mounting the etched plates, 
and the appliances used for the purpose in modern practice ; mechani- 


cal overlays; the tri-colour process applied to letterpress printing. 
Aw attractive exhibition of photographs is on view in the windows 
of Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn. 


sist of a selection from the winning prints in the recent Barnet 


The pictures con- 


competition. They are tastefully arranged on screens, and with 
a display of other Barnet products afford a striking example of 


successful window dressing. As an advertisement it should prove 


quite satisfactory to all concerned. 


ber of days without suffering in sensitiveness. Before develop- 
ment they were plunged for a few seconds into the original silver 


afterwards Tux Bririsu Journan or Puorocrapuy, for the year 
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SOME RESULTS OF LENS TESTING. 


[A Paper read before the Royal Photographic Society.] | 


(April 28, 1905. ; 
| 


TuIs paper should, I think, have been described as “The expression 
of results of lens testing,” as it is concerned with a method of ex- 
pressing results of tests quite as much as with actual results. 

The best test, and the one by which all lenses must be finally tested, 
is their capacity for giving a good picture under the varied condi- 
tions which may arise in practice, but it is not very pleasant, if we 
discover that the lens is unsatisfactory only after many plates have 
been wasted. 

A Photographic Test. 

We want a simple test, which will give us, with one exposure, the 
information which it would cost many plates and much labour to obtain 
in the ordinary manner. There are, it is true, many visual tests 
which will give a great deal of valuable information, but they all 
suffer from the defect that the observations are not made with the 
ight to which the photographic plate is most sensitive, so that a 
photographic test is to be preferred if it gives the desired information 
with anything like the same labour; but it is still important to com- 
are the positions of the best visual and best photographic focus. 

In addition to this test of the actual value of a lens system, it is 
requently most important to determine the aberrations of a lens with 
a view to subsequent modifications of the design in order to give 


better results. 
The Hartmann Method, 
I propose to describe two photographic methods, one for each of 


hese two distinct purposes, one making use of a photograph of a 
definite, external object, and the other of a representation of the 
beams of light that pass through the lens. 

In Professor Hartmann’s method a small, bright light, at as 
great a distance as is convenient, is used; and a diaphragm, with 
small circular apertures in it, is placed in front of the lens, so that 
small isolated beams of light may pass right through the lens system. 
If these beams were examined at the focus of the lens, an image of the 
source would be observed, but at any point inside or outside the 
focus a number of small circular spots of light, corresponding almos 
exactly to the diaphragm, would be seen; and the centres of these 


spots may be taken to be points on the rays from the centre of the 


source to the centres of the apertures in the diaphragm. In order to 


completely define these rays, another photograph, at a measured 
distance from the first, is required; and for ease and accuracy of 


Tang, il, 
measurement, it is necessary that one of the photographs should be 
taken inside and the other outside of the focus, and, as nearly as 
possible, equidistant from it. 

In the diagram two apertures, symmetrically placed with regard 
to the axis, are represented; and the corresponding spots, A B and 
a 6, are shown in the figure. It is evident that by connecting A B 
and a 6, the exact. crossing point of the rays may be determined, and 
thus the aberrations of any portion of the lens, compared with the 
other portions, may be obtained. It is customary to arrange that the 
diaphragm shall have apertures in vertical and horizontal lines, so 
that the various rays of light will cross over at one particular spot, 
and according as they do so or not the lens is good or inferior. 

I have here a diaphragm, with five apertures, one central, and the 
other four symmetrically arranged, so as to form vertical and hori- 


zontal lines crossing one another and the images formed on the 
plates are represented in the diagram. It is evident, from the figure, 


that there is a considerable amount of aberration. 
Arrangement for Practice. 
The information given by the method may be made as complete as is 
desired by placing a number of bright sources of light at regular 
intervals in a line at right angles to the axis of the lens; but I have 


graphs at a distance of 15 mm. inside and the same distance outside 
the focus; or at a greater distance in the case of very bad lenses, The 
illumination employed in making these tests was an electric arc light, 


3 4@ 0; @5 
@: ©) 
‘®@ 8 @: 
@; 
Fig. 2. 
found it more convenient in practice to arrange so that the lens will 
swing about a vertical axis, approximately through the back nodal 
point, exposing, with the one light, the various portions of the plate 
in succession. In practice it is found desirable to take the two photo- 
: 
; 
1 


distance of 9 metres; the exposures were varied between 1 and 6 
seconds, the shorter exposure giving the best results, although the 
diffraction rings surrounding the dots enabled measurements to be 
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Fig. 3. 
condensed on a small aperture of about 2 mm. diameter, placed at a — 
1 
. 
1 


made even when the plates were very much over-exposed. Figs. 3 
and 4 give the actual photographs in the cases of a single achromatic — 
Jens and a well-corrected anastigmat, the photographs were taken, 


Fig. 4. 


intentionally, farther from the focus than would be the case in actual 
practice, 


The diaphragm is placed as nearly as possible in the — 
position of the iris of the lens system, partly because this indicates 
the cutting off of the lens for different angles, but principally in order 
that the actual results obtained should conform to the usual nomen- 
clature of aberrations. For example, the position of the focal lines, 


as distinguished from the effect of coma, are obtained from the inter 
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sections of rays equidistant from the centre of the stop, while the 
value of the coma is obtained from the distance between the central 
line and the intersection of these two outer beams. 

The point F (Pig. 2) would denote the focal line, any focussing at 
the intersection of the lines 1 and 2 or 3 being attributed to coma. 

It is characteristic of this method as distinguished from all other 
methods that the aberration of coma is shown as a definite measurable 
quantity, and all the defects of a lens can be measured or, when they 
exceed a certain amount, easily seen. 

Dr. Hartmann used this method with the idea of obtaining the 
He 
measures the positions of the centres of the various apertures and 
calculates the crossing point of two rays as in Fig. 1. But the method 
‘seems specially applicable to the accurate testing of photographic 
lenses because it is possible to express the results in the same form 
as the results of calculations, while the various oblique rays can be 


Jongitudinal aberrations, especially of telescope objectives. 


tested more easily than by calculation. For this purpose I propose 


in future to use additional apertures on diagonal lines. 

The labour of taking the photographs is much reduced by swinging 
the camera about the nodal point of the lens, but the labour of measur- 
ing the photographs is very great. For simplification I use a drawing 


camera, the microscope magnifying 50 to 75 times; it is then possible 


to draw the centres of the various spots with an accuracy of 1 mm., 
ie., 1-50th mm. to 1-75th mm. on the original plate. The various 
points in one diagram are joined up to the corresponding points in 
the other, and any variation made by the lines in crossing gives the 
longitudinal aberrations. 

But in interpreting the photographs I prefer to express the results 
as lateral aberrations. 
dis 


expressed by 


Referring to Fig. 1, if the images are equi- 
ant from the focus, the lateral aberrations of the rays A B are 


2 


Use @ ond Hae — be 
If the distances be not exactly equal, the aberrations will be ex- 
pressed in the same form by enlarging or reducing one of the photo- 
graphs. 
positions of the centres of the spots in the photograph taken inside the 


In using the drawing camera, a drawing is made of the 


focus. 
the 
with the corresponding figure inside the focus, and with this mag- 


The magnification is then adjusted till the central figure in 


diagram outside the focus is made to coincide as nearly as possible 


nification the remaining figures are drawn off. 


Fig. 5 represents the drawing for a lens, the spots being from the 
ocus diagram and the crosses from that outside the focus. 


ess than 


inside 
Where 
1-50th mm., corresponding to a lateral aberration of .01 mm. 


no cross appears, the error on the photograph was 


The lateral aberrations in the other cases are ‘expressed by the 
distance between the dot and the corresponding cross on the scale 
shown. 

Small alterations in the magnification of one of the diagrams 


correspond to slightly different positions of the focal plane, and the 
accuracy with which the two magnifications agree gives the accuracy 
ne focus was determined visually. The diagram shows 
ateral aberrations, but also the cutting off by the lens 
is remarkable, in some cases, how the cutting off coin- 


with which t 
not only the 
mount, and it 
cides with a marked improvement in the astigmatism. 
The distance between the two photographs should be recorded, as 
this enables the aperture ratio corresponding to each opening of the 
diaphragm to be subsequently calculated. i 
A Standard of Correction, 
A photographic lens may be regarded as perfect 


no aberration exceeds 1 mm., i.e., when no error of 10 mm, is shown 


y corrected when 


in the drawing, when each photograph is magnified fifty times.* 


% We are unable to reconcile these figures. Apparently 10 mm. should read 
50 mm.—EDs., B.J.P. 


The diagram of a good lens shows that this standard is hardly 
obtained throughout the whole field; but an error of 2 mm. would 
not produce any noticeable effect on an actual photograph, unless it 
were magnified for use in telephotography. 

ZschohkKe’s Method. 

There is one other test to which I wish to refer, because it is within 
the power of any amateur, and probably it is the best simple test 
The test is, 
It uses the light to which the photo- 


which expresses directly the various defects of a lens. 
I believe, due to Dr. Zschohke. 
graphic plate is most sensitive, and the results are obtained in a 
single ordinary photograph. The object chosen is a-flat object with 
sufficient detail, generally, either in series of horizontal and vertical 


on 


Fig. 


lines, or a series of circles and radii; and either the object or plate 
must be set at to the of the lens. T 
the of the test is constructed 

plate, to the of the lens. The 
centre of the object is focussed on the ground glass, as nearly 


an angle axis 


camera for purpose 


carry a inclined axis 
possible, and an exposure is then made, under what might be con- 
sidered the best conditions for the object, but of course using the 
aperture which it is desired to test. The resulting negative will 
obviously show a falling off at the top and bottom; and, if the lens 


were perfect, the best definition would be along one horizontal line. 


Any defect in the nature of spherical aberration is shown by the 
absence of good definition at any point, while the amounts of astig- 


matism and curvature of field can be charted out and numerical 
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estimates obtained if the points at which the horizontal and vertical 
lines appear sharpest be marked on the plate. 
The anastigmat curves can be drawn, and these curves have their 


(Q 8 c 
an 
N A A 
Fig. 6. 


ie a | 
his specially con- | 


For 


ordinates magnified in the ratio of 4:1 (Fig. 6). 
structed camera shows all aberrations on the same scale. 


ordinary purposes, however, it would be sufficient to use a camera 
with a swing back, tilting the plate to an angle of 10 deg. or 15 deg. if | 


possible ; and instead of a series of horizontal and vertical lines, or 
be 
used. This method has the advantage of supplying a permanent 
record of the defects of the lens. 
by one of the largest manufacturing firms. 
the possible defects of bad exposure or development, but if t 
processes are satisfactorily carried out, the results of the test wil 


circles and radii, as object, a sheet of well-printed matter migh 


Tt is used, I have been informed, 
The method is subject to 


Nese: 


perfectly satisfactory. 
To obtain the scale of the aberration curves, it is necessary to have 
a true square or circle in the centre of the field; this will repro 


as an oblong or an ellipse, the greater length being vertical, and thus 
the scale can be obtained; if AC and AB (Fig. 6) are the two 
dimensions of this rectangle, the magnification is AC: BC. 

S. D. Cuatmers, M.A. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHCL. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC QUESTION. 


Last week we summarised the report of the Lord Chancellor's Com- 
mittee on Industrial Alcohol, and gave the general conclusions to 


: | 
In forming an | 


which the members of the Committee were led. 
cpinion on the importance of pure alcohol in British manufacture, the 
Committes did not lose sight of the photographic craft and industry, | 
and several witnesses were called solely with the object of stating the | 
case for photographers, photo-engravers, and photographic manu- 
facturers. 
of Evidences Taken Before the Departmental Committee on Industrial 
Alcohol” (Wyman and Sons, Limited, Fetter Lane, London, B.C. 
Qs. 4d.). The chief photographic applications of a possible untaxed 


Their evidence is now published in the bulky “ Minutes 


spirit to come before the Committee were :~- 

(1.) Collodion, for the wet callodion process. 

(2.) Coliodion emulsion, for negatives. 

(3.) Collodio-chloride print-out emulsion. ; 

The witnesses giving evidence on the needs of the craft or industry 
in the matter of pure alcohol were :— 

Mr. Harry Entwistle, representing the Association of Manchester 
Process and Woo 

Mr. 
type Co., Limited. 

Mr. T. Macwai 
‘Barnet. 

These gentlemen may be said to speak for process and other workers 
of the wet collodion process, for users and makers of collodion 


Engravers. 


Albert Thomas Clarke, representing the Hentschel Colour- 


er, representing Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Limited, 


emulsion, and for makers of coilodio-chloride paper. 


In Wet Collodion. 


The statements to the Committee that methylated spirit was unsuit- 


able for the preparation of collodion intended for the wet-collodion 


process was actively combated by Dr. T. E. Thorpe, who, examin- 


ing Mr. Entwistle, asked : - 


Are you not aware that large quantities of photographic collodion 


are made with methylated spirit? —Yes, I am quite aware of that. 
And a good collodion, too?—-It is not good-kee 


What happens to it?— | 


sing collodion. 
T have used such collodion frequently. 
You get organic impurities in the silver bath. 
What do you mean by “organic impurities in the silver bath”? 
What are they 


are oily impurities from the crude wood spirit. 


So far as I understand. 


in methyl alcohol there 
I take it that it is 
crude wood spirit in the methylated alcohol. 


There is no oily matter in it?—Not from the tarry distillate of the 


woo? 


No, t 
cal 


nere is nothing oily in it at all-—not what we chemists would 
oily.—There is acetone, is there not? 

There is.—And acetic acid? 

No.—Of course, I am not a chemist; I am only a photographer. 
But t 


Was res 


ie witness maintained that the presence of methylated spirit 
ponsible for uncertainties and vagaries in the working 
col iculties, 
had to 
gallons. 


hat 
a ¢ 


jodion ; although he admitted that, owing to insurance du 
his 


firm used mineralised spirit, since the “ordinary” spirit 


purchased and stored in quantities of not less than five 


Mr. Clarke spoke strongly to the same effect in stating t he made 


col 


odion for his firm with absolute alcohol, as he found ollodion 


made with methylated spirit fouled the silver bath and yielded an 


inferior class of half-tone negative. The dot in the half-tune process 


had ragged edges, instead of cleanly and sharply defined edges. 


And Collodion Emulsion. 


A suggestion of Mr. Clarke’s to the Committee was that collodion 


should be made in bond, and from that connection it transpired that — 


the present restrictions on the use of pure alcohol prohibited the 
manufacture for re-sale of the collodion emulsion made for their own 
ated that the present 


makers of the collo- 


use by the Hentschel Colourtype Co. It was s 
conditions prevented competition with German 
dion. If made in bond under Excise supervision, the manufacture of 
collodion emulsion would be commercially practicable, if on a scale 
as large as would be necessary for distribution t 


the witness thought it would not be worth t 


hrough the trade; but 


1e while of a photo- 
engraving firm only to pay for that supervision. 


Denaturants for Collodion Emulsion. 


Mri iG 
naturant 


arke put forward pure methyl alcohol as a le da- 


of spirit for the manufacture of collodion emulsion, and it 
Both 
suggestions, however, arose without any preliminary experiment, and 
Mr. Clar: 


made on 


was thought that a high-grade wood naphtha might be used. 


ke’s mention of a pure methyl aleohol appeared to have been 
the assumption that the wood spirit used for methylating 
alcohol was a crude, impure product, and on Dr. Thorpe pointing 


out that the added wood spirit is a fairly pure article, Mr. Clarke 


apparently withdrew his opinion that denaturing with pure methyl 


alcohol would be any improvement. 
Collodio-chloride Print-out Emulsion. 

Mr. Macwalter described the drawbacks of both mineralised and 
“ordinary” {or “manufacturer's ”) spirit. 30th produced certain 
different, but distinct, defects in collodion papers. In his opinion 
a manufacturer would willingly pay double the price for a spirit with- 


be 


uce 


of wet- 7 
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out these disadvantages. As one possible, but inadvisable de- 
naturant, ether was named. but Mr. Macwalter reminded the Com- 
mittee that it interfered with the usual practice of soaking the 
pyroxyline in the alcohol alone for twenty-four hours before adding the 
He thought, however, that 10 per cent. of ether might be 


Other denaturants, suggested by the Committee and dis- 


ether. 


added. 
missed by the witness as unsuitable were animal oil and turpentine. 


Benzole might possibly be employed. 


In Dry-plate Manufacture. 

Methylated spirit, said Mr. Macwalter, in the course of examina- 
tion, was suitable for use in the manufacture of dry plates, except 
that it was difficult to obtain it of sufficient strength. He would like 
spirit of 
that the Excise regulations made it impossible to supply that strength. 
Dr. Thorpe asserted that 97 per cent. alcohol was obtainable in any 


| quantity, and that, it was thought, would be as strong as necessary. 


BLUE FOCUSSING SCREENS. 


um advantages of using a piece of blue glass as a view finder have 
een long recognised by landscape and other outdoor photographers, 
mut the fact that the view on the focussing screen will also give 
much nearer approximation to the resultant monochromatic version 
i the scene portrayed, if the ground glass is coloured a blue tint, 
ppears not to be so generally known as its usefulness warrants. 


the reason the scene appears apparently in monochrome when 
jewed through a blue screen is because the blue colour subdues 
nuch of the yellow and orange rays, which have the highest visual 
ntensity in nature, although unfortunately their action on the 
rdinary plate is considerably iess than that of the blue rays, freely 
assed by the coloured glass, but visually much darker in tone. 


For Outdoor Photography. 
The blue focussing screen is obviously more likely to be of use 
nd assistance to landscape photographers than to those who essay 
prtraiture or architectural work. In the two latter cases the 
hotographer will probably find that unless the light is particularly 
90d the image on the screen will be somewhat dark. The land- 
apist, on the contrary, usually has plenty of light, and his sub- 
cts, moreover, are such that the monochromatic effect gained is 
kely to be more useful in the estimation of correct exposure con- 


quent on the suppression of brilliant, but misleading colours. 


Expedients for Indoor Use. 


It is recommended, therefore, that the photographer should give 
le blue focussing sereen a trial, if much outdoor work is being done, 
hile if it commends itself also to the studio or indoor worker, seeing 
id composing the image on the sereen, can be materially assisted 
"the adoption of the well-known method of aerial focussing by 
menting pieces of microscopic cover ‘glass on to the rough side 
the screen with Canada balsam, thus rendering the grain in- 
sible retaining the blue the 
tial method, the rays pass through the clear glass thus obtained, 
thout being scattered or obstructed. It is quite possible to 
Serve the image by the unaided eye, but it is not possible to tell 
he focal point of 


but colour. In focussing by 


en the front surface of the screen is exactly at 
A focussing glass will, therefore be necessary, and 
it can be set to 
made on the 
hen the 


lens. one of 
Ramsden type will be found most useful, as 
t th: Pencil 
een hefore cementing on the thin pieces of glass, and t 
mark or scratch 
both perfectly well the 
of the eye will permit the racking in or out 


eye. marks or crosses should be 


“piece of the focussing giass adjusted until the 
1 the defined, 
ommodating power 


ima are otherwise 


ce 
ge 


the screen quite a perceptible distance without apparantly 


scting the definition of the aerial image. As finely ground blue 


ss will be found difficult to obtain commercially, methods for its 


paration will be found useful. 


How to maKe the Blue Focussing Screen. 
Undoubtedly the best way to prepare the glass is to etch it with 
hydrofluoric acid. A piece of pale blue glass should be obtained, cut 
The kind known as “pot” is preferable to 
“flashed” glass, which is coloured only on the surface. Make a 
solution of gelatine in water 20 grains to the ounce. A‘dd 20 to 30 
grains of sodium or potassium fluoride to each ounce of the solution, 


to the required size. 


and coat your glass as when varnishing a negative, leaving as much 
gelatine on the plate as in coating a dry plate. Place on a levelling 
When dry, but not 


stand, and allow to set. Then rear up to dry. 


before, immerse the plate in a solution of 
water 8 oz., allow to remain 30 seconds, and again rear up to dry. 


hydrochloric acid 4 oz., 


This latter operation may be advantageously varied by pouring on 
enough of the dilute acid to cover the plate and allowing it to soak 
After a minute or two the surface will be drv 


When this is the case, 


into the gelatine. 
enough to rear up to thoroughly dry slowly. 
clean off the gelatine, and the glass will be found to have an ex- 
ceedingly fine matt surface, much finer than ordinary ground glass, 


and eminently suitable for caméa work. If, however, this process 


is thought too tedious or complicated, the surface of the glass can 
be ground in the ordinary way by means of fine emery powder. 
The plate to be ground should be placed on a flat table on a pad 
of newspaper. A small pile of the powder (the finest obtainable) 
should be placed in the middle and moistened with a little dilute 
sulphuric acid. If a small piece of thick plate glass is now worked 
carefully over the surface, with a circular motion, it will be found 
that the emery ground between the two surfaces has coyered them 
with minute scratches. If the process is continued—adding more 
emery, acid, and water as required, the entire surface of the glass 


h these fine scratches, and a finely- 


will soon become obscured wi 


ground screen remains 


An Alternative Method. 
An alternative method of preparing a blue focussing screen may 
also be found useful if the etching cr grinding is considered trouble- 
ut it does not give a surface that can be regarded as per- 


that ordinary white glass‘can be used is in 


some ; 
nianent, although the fac 
its favour. Take any ordinary dry plate of the required size and 
purposely fog it by striking a wax match and holding it about afoot 
or two away from the plate for, say, five to ten seconds. Develop 
the fogged plate, until all the surface appears one uniform grey of 
thin half-tone. Now the usual way. After 


thorough washing, bleach this grey veil to white in the ordinary 


fix and wash in 


intensification bath of mercuric chloride. Again wash fairly well. 
Dissolve in, say, 6 oz. of water a penny packet of blue dye, making 


it a fairly strong, ie., dark solution. Soak the bleached plate in 


the blue dye when in a 


stained. Having stained 


very short time the gelatine will become 
the gelatine not quite so dark as it is 


wished to appear when d 


ry, give the film a quick rinse under the 


tap, shake off all superfiuous water, and set up on edge to dry. 
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Ty the current number of the official organ of the Italian Photographic 
Scciety, Dr. Luigi Castellani gives the results of his experiments 
in the application of mercury salts to the production of a grain in the 
making of collotype plates. 

Both Namias and Liippo-Cramer have emulsified mercurous sulphide 
and oxide, but the emulsions were useless, and in the case of mer- 
curous oxalate it was found impossible to emulsify this. Many mercury 
salts are decomposed in contact with gelatine with the evolution of 
heat, and such emulsions rapidly turn grey, in consequence of the 
liberation o: The emulsion of 


mercurous oxalate and linseed oil suggested by Namias is useless, 


metallic mercury and its oxides. 


particularly on account of its very slow drying. 


Unstable Mercury Emulsions. 


If a solution of Winterthur collotype gelatine is prepared as 
follows :— 


(ECTS | ~ docoeeacnndondasccenboocbeesacnacean 8 g. 

iWiaborvitne.Sstesseset. ccsaescecs seeceteew access 50 ccs. 
and to it whilst warm 1s added 

Oxalichacios Metseaqeceterectccedsoseseeecs 2 ¢g. 

Warten’ © fico: case vbecesetedeceaoe gt ost saat ons 25 ccs. 


a gelatinous solution is obtained, which is turbid probably on account 
of the formation of calcium oxalate, due to the hard water used. If 
to this solution now the following is added :— 
Mercurous nitrate 
Water 25 ccs. 
a homogeneous white emulsion with very fine grain is produced, which 
Assuming that this want of 
setting power* to be due to excess of acidity, as many acids prevent 


does not set, even after a long time. 


gelatine solutions from setting, another experiment was made replacing 
the oxalic acid by ammonium oxalate, the above given solutions of 
gelatine and mercurous nitrate being used, and 

Ammonium oxalate 8 g. 

Water econ 45). OWE: 
The oxalate solution made warm was added to the gelatine, and then 
the mercury solution also heated, and an extremely fine grained homo- 
geneous emulsion was formed, but which immediately turned grey 
through reduction of the mercury salt. 


Another experiment with the first formula and an increased quantity 
of gelatine, set firm, but turned grey, thus proving that gelatine in 
the presence of oxalic acid does not decompose the mercury salt, 
but that as soon as an excess of gelatine is used, decomposition sets 
in, metallic mercury, mercurous oxide, and mercurous hydrate being 


formed. If the mercury salt is separately prepared and mixed with 


this the author 
tried the addition of a little sodium chloride, which would form 
mercurous chloride, with the nascent mercury, and thus prevent 


gelatine decomposition also sets in, and to preven 


further decomposition. 
A Stable Mercurous Oxalate Emulsion. 
In order to prevent the formation of mercurous chloride instead of 
oxalate, the latter was prepared first by adding 200 ces. of a hot 
1 per cent. solution of oxalic acid to 50 ccs. of a 16 per cent. solution 


of mercurous nitrate, collecting and washing the precipitated oxalate | 


* Oxalic acid entirely prevents the setting of weak gelatine solutions, and advan- 


tage is taken of this property in the preparation of platinotype paper.—ELs. B.J.P. | 


COLLOTYPE WITH MERCUROUS OXALATE. ) 


till there was no longer any acid reaction. To the thin paste thu 


obtained was added by degrees, and with constant stirring— 
(Galatimope teactetsccssecsessserasssscatessies 10 g. 
Water 


Sodium chloride 
heated to 40 degrees C. 
without any sign of decomposition. Equally satisfactory results may 


50 ces, ' 
A good homogeneous emulsion was obtaiail 


. 
5 g. 
1 
1 


be obtained by using ammonium oxalate instead of oxalic acid. 
If this emulsion be coated on glass in the’ usual way it will seb i 
about a quarter of an hour, and the plates may then be set up to dry. 
On drying, however, crystals of oxalic acid or ammonium oxalate 
appeared, due to the emulsion not being washed. . 
7 


Preparing the Fine-grained Emulsion. } 


The best method of making a fine grained emulsion is as follows :— 
A. Gelatine 36 g. : 
Sodium chloride oo teh . 

Water oars O00) CCS; 

B. Mercurous ni . 249, 

Water ..... . 250 ces | 
C. Oxalie acid oo Oh | 
Water . 250 ces. ; 
B. and C. were mixed at 80 degrees C., and the oxalate allowed t 


settle, and then washed several times by decantation, and then placer 
on a filter and washed until there was no longer any acid reaction 
Washing with hot water would certainly remove the acid more quickly 
but it cannot be used, because it decomposes the mercurous oxalate 
Thorough washing is most important, or else the oxalic acid wil 
crystallise out on the film. The warm gelatine was poured on to tht 
damp oxalate a little at a time and thoroughly stirred and the mixtur 
poured into a porcelain dish, metal must not be used, and left fo 
several days, and then broken up by pressing it through mosquite 
netting and washed for six hours. The shreds of emulsion were ther 
collected, melted mm a water bath, and rapidly cooled. ‘This i 
important, otherwise some of the mercurous oxalate separates out. 


Employment in Collotype. 

Glass coated with a substratum of potassium silicate and beer, ai 
generally used in collotype, was coated with this emulsion, and 
perfectly homogeneous film with a fine grain was obtained, when tht 
drying was rapid. They were then sensitised in a 5 per cent. solutio! 
of potassium bichromate for three minutes. 

Superb relief and very fine grain can be obtained with only a fey 
minutes exposure on these plates to direct sunlight or diffused light 
and they must then be washed with water and treated with a5 pe 
cent. solution of glycerine in water. 

Ordinary collotype ink can be used, but the plates must be repeatedl} 
inked and pulled before good proofs are obtained. An importan 
point is that a plate which has been used can, after ten months, b 
again swollen in glycerine and again used; and, further, the autho 
states that he thinks that if the process can be improved, it will bi 
possible to obviate the usual heating for obtaining the grain. 

The mercurous oxalate emulsion has been kept by the author fo 
ten months in the dark without any sign of decomposition or fermen 
tation. The oxalates of barium and calcium and the tungstate 0 
mercury have also been tried, but all give a coarse grain. 


Nive Hundred Dollars in Cash for Eighteen Prints.—The rumour 
is going about that a prominent photo-secessionist has received this 
amount of money from a well-known New York financier for eighteen 
photographic prints. If this is so—and the rumour bears traces of 
authenticity—it is up to the professional photographer to get busy 


or to admit that his non-professional brother is the better money 
maker, to say the least. Why is it that the big money in photo 
graphy seems to be going to the men outside the profession? Iti 
time that a record were made by those who have devoted a life stud} 
to photography and that the laurels be kept within the fold. 
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PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
YORK. 

Ve gather from our American contemporaries that the New York 

hotographers are forming a body with aims very similar to those 

A meeting held 

ecently in New York lays forth the activities of the Society, and 


SOCIETY OF NEW 


f the Professional Photographers’ Association. 


re may quote the Secretary’s invitation to attend for an outline of 
he programme which the members set before themselves. The 
ficers of the Society are :—President: Pirie MacDonald, 141, Broad- 
ay, New York; First Vice-president: Theo. C. Marceau, 258, Fifth 
venue, New York; Second Vice-president: Dudley Hoyt, 23, Sast 
ve., Rochester, N.Y.; Secretary: Walter H. Talbot, Schenectady, 
.Y.; Treasurer: Joseph Byron, 53, W. Thirty-second Street, New 
ork. 

“On this occasion the Society will ta 


<e up the question of laying 


efore the Board of Underwriters reasons for a reduction of rates 
f insurance on photographic galleries. 
1ip will give power to the 
You will be help- 


Tt is obvious that a large members 
ociety in its representation to the underwriters. 
ig the cause by sending in your application for mem 
committee is formulating a report on 


ership at once. 


she copyright situation, as it 


to-day, which will be discussed thoroughly at the meeting. 


If there is any topic you would like to have debated, or sugges- 


on along practical lines you would like to make, please send the 
cts concisely stated to the President, and if it is possible the matter 
ill be worked up prior to the time for the meeting. Suggestions 
ill be welcome. 

An exhibit of photographs will be arranged and hung by a 
Committee of Selection” with a view to showing only unique and 
Ipful works. 
rtunate enough to have any of their pictures hung, and as the works 


A suitable certificate will be issued to those who are 


ill be very carefully judged, the certificates will have an unquestion- 
le value. No more than six pictures by any one person will be 
mg. 

We want you to be represented. If you care only to send one or 
70, let them be pieces that you are willing to fight for. Inform 
e President if you intend sending an exhibit, so that arrange- 


ants can be made, Labels and blanks will be sent on application.” 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


_——— 
The WHaiser and Process. 


It really looks as if royalty will be showing processmen the way. 
St week we read in the “ Express” another instance of the Kaiser's 
rsatility, provided by an incident at a recent reception by his 
ujesty of a number of people who had received decorations. Among 


ose received was the managing director of a lithographic firm, 


s 
ih whom the Emperor at once entered into conyersation, mentioning 
hew invention which had already been adopted in England. The 
ector confessed his ignorance of the value of the invention, although 
had heard of it, whereupon the Kaiser expressed great astonish- 
nt, and r--commended the introduction of the patent into German 
rks.” 
d, was Photo-stone, a method 


2 artists’ end by aid of the camera, whilst retaining the fidelity to 


The process which the Kaiser recommended, we have been 


of reducing lithographic labour at 


> original. 


Perchloride of Iron Solutions. 


The following useful table is given in last month’s issue of “Le 
océdé,” by means of which when one has a solution of perchloride 


of iron of known strength, according to Baumé’s hydrometer, the 
method of using this is simple. In the first column find the number 
corresponding to the Baumé hydrometer reading of the strong solu- 
tion, and follow the horizontal line till it cuts the vertical column at 
the top of which is the desired hydrometer reading, the number then. 
found will show the number of yolumes of the stock solution, which 
must be mixed with sufficient water to make 100 volumes in all to 


give the weaker solution of the desired strength :— 
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WUMIWNISRSRRSASRS SSR 
In order to know the percentage of perchloride in the solution, 


assuming that the commercial salt is used, it is only necessary to 
increase the hydrometer reading by one-third; thus a solution showing 
$0 deg. B. contains approximately 40 per cent.; if the anhydrous 
perchloride is used the hydrometer reading is the percentage. 

[The approximate ratio of 4:3, which the above writer here ascribes to 
the crystallised and anhydrous chlorides, with regard to content of real 
chloride, is one which, in our experience, does not correspond with 
commercial ferric chloride in this country. We have found that the 
lump chloride contains roughly 60 per cent. of real or anhydrous ferric 
chloride, and therefore four parts crystallised equal only about 2.4 
parts anhydrous, not 3, as implied in the readings above given.—Eps. ] 

The Schulze Process. 

Dr. Aarland, in his paper on three-colour work before the Royal 
Photographic. Society on the 11th inst., referred to the Schulze 
system of making half-tone negatives, as dispensing with a large 


amount of fine etching in the three-colour blocks. Some accounts of 
Schulze’s process have appeared in the foreign Press, but the chief 
This consists of two line 

60 The 


broader than interspaces. 


point is the use of a three-line screen. 


screens superimposed at an 


have lines 


angle of deg. 
the 
A screen of this kind, it is claimed, gives a very close dot forma- 


tion, and 


screens 


about 50 per cent. 


hough exposure is longer than with the ordinary screen, 
a larger stop can be used; also the plate can be etched very rapidly, 
and with results which are favourable to fac-sim. reproduction. 

In conjunction with this screen, the inventor, Arthur Schulze, 
St. Petersburg, has patented a particular form of diaphragm in 
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whi 
clai 
- central opening. 
the seven apertures, a, b, c, d, e1, ¢2, ¢3, four, a, b 
circular, and the others segments of a circle. 
apertures areas 5: 4:8 :2: 1 


lie 


point taken between each (Fig. 2). 


ich are several apertures of different sizes, the novel feature 
imed being the small apertures symmetrically disposed round a 
Of 
c, and d are 


Figure 1 shows one form of the diaphragm. 
, 
The areas of these 
: 1 :1, and all the openings 


within a sexagon, which corresponds to the sexagon marked 


Fig. 1. 
out by the apertures o 


the focussing diaphragm with a symmetrical 
The lens and screen are adjusted 


by aid of this diaphragm so that the images of the three openings 
formed by adjacent openings in the screen fall two and two together, 


and thus a system o 
(Fig. 


du 
Jc 
A 


-p 


Ww. 


° 


fe) 


a 


RD 


Cc 


2 
3 


shin, 


shall, Grangemouth, 


Dunlop, 
2, 


evenly distributed dots results. The stop 


1) is then inserted, and exposure made. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 
Application for Patent. 
PRINTING TEXTILE Fasrics (No. 8,046).—Improvements in the pro- 
Cynil 
17 St, 


action of photo-engraved surfaces for printing textile fabrics. 
yseph Atkinson and the Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., 
nn’s Square, Manchester. 


Exhibition. 


the at the 
hotographic Exhibition which opened on Tuesday in connection 
ith the Stirling Photographic Club at the Club Rooms, Corn Ex- 
A. Chapel Milne, Bre- 
(1) W. 8. 
“°Twixt Spring and Summer”; (2) Robert Mar- 
(6) A. W. Hull, 


Serrtinc.—The following are successful exhibitors 


hange Square, Stirling :—Champion Class: 
“The Spate.” River, landscape, scenery, etc.: 
rocket, Glasgow, 


“The Sun sinks in the West” ; 


notts, “ Winter Landscape.” Portraiture and Genre: (1) P. D. 
airn, Perth, “Auld Sandy”; (2) Robert Thomson, Edinburgh, “The 


olourman”; (3) G. L. A. Blair, Paisley, 
) A. W. Hill, Shotts, 
ird, Bath, 
Motherwell. 


“Plaque.” Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery (members) : 


“Portrait of a Painter”; 
Lantern Slides : 
; (2) James A. 
Federation Societies’ Exhibits : 


“The Bo’sn.” (1) Graystone 
(3) Dan. 


Brechin No. 


“Landscape ” Taylor, Paisley ; 


( 


Winter 
and Genre (members) : 
from photos taken at club outings (members) : 
Bridge ” 
Munro, Stirling ; (2) F. Humphreys, Stirling ; 


) John Walker, “The Brook”; (2) Alfred Mathers, 
”; (3) H. 8. Turnbull, “A Wood 
(1) J. G. Bowie, 


“ Approaching 
and Glade.” 
“A Reverie.” 


Portraiture 
Two prints 
8. Goudie, “Drip 
Lied ad), 
(3) J. G. Bowie, Bridge 


and “Alva Glen.” Lantern Slides (members) : 


of Allan. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


April 7-May 8.—International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin. 
tor, Herr Franz Goerke, Maassenstrasse 52, Berlin, W. 


Diree- 


April 24-29.—Redcar and Coatham Literary Institute Photographie 
Society. Secretary, W. Hildrith, 42, Newcomen Street, Redcar, 
Yorks. 


April 27-29.—Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society. _ 
J. Archer, 24, Ashburnham Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

April 28-29.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. 
C. J. Trevarthen Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 


Hon. See, 
Secretary, 


May 1-31.—International Exhibition of Photographic Picture Post. 
cards, concurrently with the 10th Salon. M. le Sécrétair-Général a 
Photo Club de Paris, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris 

May 9-10.—Ballarat Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, G. Mont 


larat. 


gomery, 201, Sturt Street, Ba 

May 9-13.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secre 
tary, A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 

May 10 to June 19.—Salon of the Photo Club de Paris. Secretary, 
Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris 

May 18—24.—Coatbridge Photographic Association. Hon. See. 
Geo. W. Campbell, Carnegie Library, Coatbridge. | 

July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secre 
tary, F, G. Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. | 

September.—Royal Photographic Society, New Gallery, Regea 


Street, London, W_ Secretary, J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square 
London, W.C. 

October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Join 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R Sal 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary 
F. J. Lawton 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. | 


> 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


May 15.—Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co. 
tives developed with Tabloid Pyro-Metol deve 

May 15.—Warwick Dry Plate Co. Money 
Open to members of Photograp 


oper. 
prizes for prints in 
negatives on Warwick plates. 
Societies only. 

ts on Kodak produc 
E.C. 


September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for resu 


. 

Money prize for 7 
, 

ts 

Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, 
; 


a 


Tur New English Art Club, forced by the demolition of the Dud 
the quarters which it has occupied 7 

at Liverpool. Thi 
we understand, affected either 4 
Most of the regular cont 

are works, by Mr. J. 

My. A. S. Hartrich 
artis 
he clul 


ley Gallery to abandon 


many years, is holding its spring exhibition 


change of locality has not, 
of the show. 

butors are well represented, and there 
Sargent, Mr. W. W. Russell, Mr. J. L. Henry, 
Professor Brown, Mr. Muirhead Bone, and oth/er capable 


which are quite in accordance with the best traditions of 


character or the quality 


The members are decidedly making a bold experi/ment in going to 
provinces after having been established in thre adon for such 4 Jon 
period, but the experiment is by no means ca ‘kely to be justified Ul 


its results. 
4 
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Patent Dews. 


—————o— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
““ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents were made between April 10 
and 15. 
Cotour PuorocrRarHy.—No. 7,557. 


coloured photographic images.” 


“Improved manufacture of 
Oliver Imray, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Southampton Buildings, London, for Meister Lucius 
and Briining, Germany. : 
CamMERAS.—No. 7,626. “Improvements in magazine cameras.” Charles 
Fielding, 81, Lodge Lane, Flowery Field, Cheshire. 
*CINEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 7,656. “Improvements.” Harry Hamilton 
Moon, 18, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
PRINTING Papers.—No. 7,693. 


manufacture of gelatine emulsion papers.’ 


“Improvements in and relating to the 

> Ludwig Robicsek, 7, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Apparatus.—No. 7,900. “Improvements in photographic apparatus.” 
A. J. Boult, 111, Hatton Garden, London, for Abbé Antoine, 
Cardon, France. 

7967. 


photographs and methods of producing same.” John Edward 


CoLovurED PuHorocRAPHs.—No. “Improvements in coloured 
Thornton, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
‘Mercury Lamps.—No. 7994. 

Siim-Jensen, 7, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Dark Room.—No. 8,017. 
chamber for photographic purposes.” 


“Improvements.” Hans Vizgo 


“An improved portable and folding dark 

Louis Navarre, 6, Lord 

Street, Liverpool. 

Wasurne Pra 8,054. 

apparatus for washing and fixing photogranhic plates and prints.” 
William Hibbert, 139, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Ror Fira Camenas.— An improvement in or relating to roll film 


ES AND PrintTs.—No. “New and improved 


cameras.” Leonard Ewart Littlewood, 306, High Holborn, 
London. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildinas,Chancery Lane, Lendon, W.C. 


‘CoLouR ScRenns FoR Firms.—No. 10,951, 1904. ‘The claim is for a 
packet of three flat films, each with a colour filter of stained 
gelatine or collodion before it, as required for the three-colour 
process. ‘The filler is affixed to the film, so that when the latter 
is changed by any suitable plan, such as that of the “ Premo film 
pack,” the next film is ready for exposure behind its filter. Register 
marks, for the purpose of readily determining the correct super- 
‘position of the pigment prints to be made from the three negatives, 
may be provided by notches upon the margin of the exposure aper- 
ture of the carrier. These notches will naturally be reproduced 


upon the developed films in exactly the same position relatively 


to the images projected thereunon by the lens. Or, for the same 
purpose, perforations, such as punctures with a needle, may be 
made through the entire series of films, after they are in position 
in the pack. Joseph Thatcher Clarke, Gayton Corner, Harrow. 

Pocar Pyane Suurrer.—No. 12,003, 1904. 
plane shutter or other roller blind shutter, the size of aperture of 

The specification 


The claims are for a focal 


‘which is altered from the outside of the camera. 
needs the diagrams, but the first claim is for blind aperture regu- 


lating mechanism for roller blind shutters, having the blind in 
two parts, each mounted on a separate and spring-actuated roller, 
one blind part to an inner 


with tapes to attach the free end o 


roller located inside of, and adapted to be connected and diseon- 
nected from, one of the aforesaid rollers, wherein the free end of 
the blind part on this last-named roller is attached by separate 
and independent tapes to a winding roller, independent of the other 
rollers and adapted to be revolved from the exterior of the shutter 
case to thereby set the shutter, whereupon the size of the slit or 
aperture bet 


een the aforesaid blind parts can be adjusted to any 
desired extent. Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, 
London. 

‘LOPMENT Dark Sirpr.—No, 12,038, 1904. A single dark slide 
with a detachable back portion, which serves as a receptacle for 
developer. This development chamber is closed by a sliding door, 
containing ruby glass, and it is suggested that after exposure the 


Drv 


plate should be aliowed to fall into the developer, and the upper 
William Holden, 
stamford Street ; and James Schofield, 130, Manchester Road, 
hes, both of Mossley. 


part of the “dark slide” afterwards removed. 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


Glossy and Matte P.O.P. Postcards. Made by Cadett and Neall, Ltd., 
Ashtead, Surrey. 

In response to the growing demand for postcards with the character- 
istic features of printing-out paper, Messrs. Cadett and Neall have 
added these two articles to their manufactures. The postcards, which 
apparently bear the same emulsion as Cadett P.O.P., tone quickly and 
with good results in the gold sulphocyanide bath. The postcards are 
put in sixpenny packets of twelve, with two masks, and are doubtless 
supplied in packets of larger numbers. 

The “Negasys” and “Phosys” files for negatives and prints. Made 
by Houghtons, Limited, 88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

It is presumed that every professional photographer has a system 

of his own for storing and filing accumulations of negatives and prints. 


He would probably soon be in a most hopeless muddle if he did not. 


The ‘‘Negasys” File. 


What that system is depends, in most instances, upon circumstances 
that have arisen during the growth of the business, We are quite 
sure, however, that, in many instances, existing systems of negative 
and print storing are open to improvement. The negatives may be 
ever so carefully stored, and the collection of prints equally well 
looked after, but in a great number of cases that have come under 
our observation there is often a deplorable lack of method in the filing 
and cataloguing arrangements, that has rendered the finding of any 
particular negative or print a matter of time, not to say of 
uncertainty. Of the devious and means 


way employed by 


cere epee tee it teat 
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the amateur photographer in storing his hordes of pictorial possi- 
bilities, we have little to say beyond the fact that each is a law unto 
The fatal 
tendency to put off the printing of certain negatives, which are mean- 


himself, and it is generally an extremely hap-hazard one. 


while “put on the shelf,” and the indiscriminate bunching together 
of the season’s output for redistribution during the long winter eyen- 
ings call for a remedy that, for success in its application, must be at 
once simple and certain. Messrs. Houghton are, therefore, to be 
and the 


“Negasys ” and “ Phosys” files, for negatives and prints respectively, 


congratulated on having taken the matter in hand; 


which they are now placing on the market, will do much to restore 
order in the workrooms of both professional and amateur photo- 
graphers. The “ Negasys” and “Phosys” files amount to no more or 
less than the application of the well-known card index and vertical 
filing system to negatives and prints. The system has been universally 
recognised by business firms as one of the most reliable and simple 


substitutes for cataloguing in book form. The “Negasys” file, as 


The ‘ Phosys’’ File. 


shown in the illustration, is a simple but well-made box, containing 
fifty numbered envelopes. Hach envelope will take a negative, par- 
ticulars of which can be added outside. An index card completes 
the file. The principal advantages of this form of filing negatives 
is that each box will contain as many plates as an ordinary grooved 
negative box three times the size. The saving in space alone, there- 
fore, is very considerable. In practical use, negatives can be filed by 
localities, by subjects, by dates, numerically, or in any other way 
desired, and guide cards can be used to divide or sub-divide the 
negatives. With the aid of the index, any negative can be found and 
withdrawn without touching any 
files can be either built up in a series of separate units, or the nega- 
tives may be treated as a complete series, and each box given an 
initial letter, this letter being also added to the numbers on the 
By this means, any number of negatives can be collected 


other negative. The “Negasys” 


envelopes. 
for printing purposes, etc., from various boxes, and afterwards re- 
placed without the slightest confusion. 
a general card index will reduce the system 


When a great number of 
negatives are filed, 
to the greatest possible simplicity. 
in }-plate, 5 by 4. $-plate, and w hole plate sizes, and range in price 
from 1s. 6d. to ds. 9d. 

The “Phosys” file is intended to the 
or any other method of displaying prints that has been yet 


The boxes are made at present 


replace album 


advocated. To the professional photographer, this file should especi_ 
ally appeal. For the exhibition of specimens it is likely to be ex- 
tremely popular; and it is extraordinary that the vertical card index 
system has not been applied to the purpose previously. Each picture 
is plainly visible; each one is mounted separately to suits its charac- 
ter; all are as secure as in an album, yet each is always interchange. 
able, and can be taken out and examined as an ordinary mounted | 
print. There are no limitations to the capacity of the file, as prints 
can be stored, sorted, grouped, changed, remounted, arranged and re- 
arranged just as circumstances require, yet they can be replaced as 
before in a very short time. Each print is mounted on an art paper 
or card mount. These mounts, which are supplied very cheaply, have 
a small circular hole cut through them at the bottom, and are stacked 
together in an oak tray. A metal rod passes through the tray and the 
cards and keeps the mounted photographs in position; but this rod 
can be easily withdrawn and any one print or prints can be taken out 
for inspection, or the whole number can be turned back like the pages 
of a book. The applications of this system are limitless, and, used 


in conjunction with the “ Negasys ” files, should form a perfect record 
of both prints and negatives. 
In addition to the separate boxes, Messrs. Hough- 


The oak cases are extremely well made, 
and in all sizes. 
ton apply the system in the shape of extremely well-made boxes and 
cabinets containing drawers and receptacles for prints of various 


sizes. These cabinets form handsome pieces of furniture, that will 
form a pleasing addition to the reception room of any photographer, 
The quartered oak trays, as illustrated above, to take mounts 6 x 6 in. 


to £5 5s. for cabinets. 


cost 5s., and the prices range from this amoun 


“Bertha” Concentrated Transparent Colours. Made by the “Van- 


guard” Manufacturing Co., Maidenhead. 
To colour or tint the monochromatic productions of the camera, in 
approximate imitation of the hues of nature, appears to be the 
desire of every photographer at one period or another of his existence. 
The Vanguard Company were early to recognise this, and their series 
of “Bertha colours” for tinting photographic prints and transparen- 
cies, haye achieved a large measure of popularity, not only by their 
heir application. The advent of 
the picture post-card, and the great increase of other types of work 


likely to be enhanced 


variety, but for the simplicity of 


by skilful colouring, have doubtless influenced: 
the company in extending the series, and in the supplementary 
set of colours sent to us for trial such tints as “slate,” “brick,” and 


“gold” are included. The entire series now comprises fourteet 


colours, and this will be found complete enough to meet prac ically 
every requirement. The colours are supplied in powder form, and 
it is only necessary to take up a small proportion of the powder 
with a moistened camel-hair or sable brush and add it to a Tish 
clear water, working it with the brush until a perfectly even tint is 
formed, or the contents of each little box of powder can be dis: 
solved in an ounce of hot water and stored in liquid form im 
bottles. The diluted colours are applied very easily to most surfaces, 
but for P.O.P. it is recommended to work with an alkaline albumen 
medium. The colours are very pure, and in certain cases can be 
her tints. The effect of a print treated with the 


“Bertha” colours is very pleasing if well done. 


mixed to obtain o 


7 
A pneumatic bulb of small size and oval in shape is a new intro- 
the Rubber Co., Mossburn Buildings 
Altrincham, by whom it is advanced specially for the convenience 
of users of small hand cameras. The price is 104d., or 1s. 14d. in 
black enamelled rubber. It is one of some thirty different patterns 


duction with Altrincham 


of bulbs made by 


7 
le company. ; 


A “small sundries” list, giving particulars of this season’s camer’ 
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sand a list giving prices, sizes, and descriptions of nearly every plate, 
jpaper, and film on the market are the two latest outputs from the 
ypublicity department of Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W. The latter list is likely to prove very useful, and 
-considerable time appears te have been expended upon its production, 
A postcard will bring either or both, 


D)eetings of Societies, 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


April. Name of Society. Subject. 


28 
28 


.| Aberdeen Photo. Assn. .. »| Annual Business Meeting. 
5) a fArranging Exhibition 
.| West London Photo. Soc: GY Aiees r Programme, 
Second Annual Exhibition of Members’ 
Work, &e. 


and 


Summer 


Watford Photo. Society .......... 


.| Southampton Camera Club . 


Amateur Photoarapher Prize (Slides. 
Experiences with the Camera in 


1...........| Exeter Camera Club .. Switzerland. Illustrated. Mr. A, 
Brock, — 
t........| Wallasey Amateur Photo. Soc. { Ti CONCORD Process. Mr W- 
, Retouching and Improving the Nega- 
-| Royal Photographic Society...... ; tive. Demonstrated. Mr, Redmond 
\ Barrett. 
Some  Lxperiments in Bromide 
2..+.+....] Sheffield Photo. Society............ Toning. Me: 
Manchester Amateur Ph. Soc. { RS s. Mr. B. Higgin- 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ...| Lantern Slide and Print Competitions. 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution) Social Evening. 
Edinburgh Photo. Society ....... { ene eee, To NRL Milus- 
‘a . Mr, “x. & art. 
Messrs. R. & J. Beck's Specialities in 


Cricklewood Photo. Society Demonstrated. 


sete Cameras, Lenses, &e. 
\ Mr. W. F. Slater. 
.| {Ten Minutes’ Paper or Demonstration 
\ by the Members. 
‘lower Photouraphy. 
Mr. E. Seymour. 
Paper: Dr. C. Lester Leonard. 
4...........| London and Proy, Photo. Assn, Hi eS 2 SEs 


sees ess | _Hverton Camera Club .. 


Watford Camera Club Demonstrated. 


Rintgen Society 


Fresh- 


Sr. Arpans Pyorocrapnic Socrery.—The annual general meeting 
Mf this society was held in the society’s rooms in the chemical laboratory 
# St. Albans School on Friday last. A successful y 
Mr. W. J. Armitage was elected president of the society. The Com- 


' was reported. 


hittee for the ensuing year consists of Mrs. C. H. Ashdown, Mr. T. 
Asquith, Mr. W. H. Coleman. Mr. Stanley Kent, Mr. D. A. H. Law- 
ance, and Miss Worssam. Mr. W. R. lL. Lowe and Mr. W. H. Cole- 
han were appointed delegates to the Affiliation Committee of the 
toyal Photographic Society, and Mr. C. H. 
ppointed hon. secretary and treasurer. 


Ashdown was again 


ALDERSHOT CaMERA Crus. 


On April 20, a demonstration of carbon 


minting was given before the members of this club by Mr. Basehe. 


the lecturer made a number of extraordinary statements, one or 


Wo of which we may quote. He claimed four advan- 


— 1 
treatment; 3. 


Rapidity of development; 


and 


ages for the proces 

Adaptability to 
, Range of colour. 
mpared very favourably with platinotype, as while prints by the 


after Durability ; 


Under the head of durability, he said, it 
titer process were known to fade in the course of years, carbon 
ictures retained their original tints practically for ever. The carbon 
focess was very exactir it demanded good negatives, “and,” said 
ir. Basebe, 
enty, but very few really good negatives.” But, although in this 
Spect it fell behind the ordinary P.O.P., for by the latter good 


“good negatives are rare to-day; ghosts we have in 


‘ints co be obtained from ghostly negatives, the lecturer 
aimed for his process that by it could 
) obtained in one-third the time taken by the P.O.P. 
vantage claimed, was that by carbon deep shadows could be 


favourite prints 


Another 


shtened—an impossibility with practically every other process. 


The fifteenth annual meeting 
of the Southport Photographic Society was held at the Queen’s Hall, 
Mr. D. E. Ben- 
son, the hon. secretary (pro tem.), read the report, which showed a 
satisfactory and successful year had been passed. 


SourHporr PHorocGraPHic Socrery. 


Nevill Street, on Thursday evening of last week. 


The officers for 
the ensuing year were then elected as follows :—President, Mr. 
Willis Brunt ; vice-presidents, Messrs. J. Lambert and J. S. Dickin; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. R. Booth; hon. sec. and librarian, Mr. J. T, 
Rigby ; council, Messrs. D. E. Benson, Dr. Bradley, E. R. Cave, Dr. 
Hawksley, and Dr. Payne; affiliation delegates, Messrs. D. E. Benson 
and J. T. Rigby; auditors, Messrs. H. M. Jackson and Woodall. 


~~ 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


Eastman Kedak Company of New Jersey.—The report of this 


company for 1904 and balance-sheet as at December 31 last have 
Just been issued. The results of the year eclipse the previous 
records of the company brilliant though they have been. The net 
profits, after making ample provision for depreciation on buildings, 
plant, and machinery, amount to £688,484, as against £606,740 for 
the previous twelve months. Out of this sum dividends of 6 per 
cent. upon the preferred capital and 10 per cent. upon the common 
have been distributed, leaving £218,099 to be added to the undivided 
surplus fund, increasing it thereby to £444,584. In addition to this 
surplus there are special reserves of £103,436. ‘The financial posi- 
tion of the company is reported as exceedingly strong, its liabilities 
being only its current trade accounts, amounting to £93,603, while 
its current assets figure at £2,146,325. Of this latter no less than 
1,253,347 consists of marketable bonds and cash on hand. The 
earning power of the company shows a steady increase, as will be 
seen from the following statement of annual earnings: Year ending 
December 31, 1895, £49,656 14s. 4d.; 1896, 22,676 19s. 3d.; 1897, 
£185,252 Os. 1d.; 1898, £243,232 8s: 4d.; 1899, £335,919 5s. 7d.: 
19C0, £465,816 Os. 7d. ; 1901, £517,247 5s. 5d. 3 1902, £564,455 Os. 1d.; 
1905, £606,740 8s. 1id.; 1904, £688,484 1s. 9d. 
last year, after paying 6 per cent. upon the 


The earnings for 


preference capital, are 
equal to over 15 per cent. upon the ordinary shares. It is obvious 
that when the whole of the resources of the company are com- 
mercially employed—there being over a million sterling of money 


doing nothing—the earnings of the company should be materially 


sd. The shares have risen lately considerably in value, being 
now queted: Preference, 111-115; common, 150-155, 

A Sineunar Claim.—aAt Pontypridd County Court on Wednes lay 
cf last week a sequel to the Clydach Vale Colliery explosion was 
disclosed in a case in which Mr. A. H, Chapman, photographer, 
Swansea, sued Mr. R. Williams, assistant surveyor at the Cambrian 
Colliery, for £10 damage to five photographic plates used on the 
occasion of the pit calamity. It appears that on the Monday after 
the explosion the photographer visited the colliery, and after he 
had taken three views 
While 
exposed his plates, which were in consequence spoiled. 
further stated that he 


the defendant questioned his right to be on 


the premises, le was away obtaining permission, defendant 
Plaintiff 
had been commissioned by the “ Daily Mirror” 


to take the views, for which £1 1s. each would 


have been paid. 
For the defence it was contended that plaintiff had no right to be 
on the premises. 
out costs. 


Judgment was given for the defendant, but with- 


Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, Ltd., 14, Commercial Street, Leeds, 
have issued a large catalogue of photographic apparatus under the 


title “Handy Guide to Photographic Requisites.” Presumably they 
will send it free on application. 
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swore by his own formula, and banned all others? Certainly in 


Correspondence. the light of the experiments of Messrs. Hurter and Driffield and 


Mr. Watkins, some such simple expression of formule as suggested 


*.* Correspondents should never write on beth scdes of the paper. No 4 B 9 
by your correspondent would be more consistent with our present 


notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 
*.* We do not undertuke responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


state of knowledge of photo-chemistry. 
A is not a 10 per cent. solution, I contend, because a true 10 per 


correspondents. cent. solution is one containing 1 part by weight of the 
—S eq 2 , Bs a 

solid in every 10 parts by weight of the solvent, and 

THE P.P.A. ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. we do not weigh out our developers, but measure them; 


To the Editors. therefore, if we wish to make a 10 per cent. solution we 


Gentlemen,—While I am extremely anxious to meet reasonable must either take such a quantity of the solid as will amount to 


one-tenth of the total bulk of the solution, or we mus multiply. 
the weight of our solid by ten to get the total bulk of our solution. 
In the case in point, on the first premise, we must, to make 10 on 
of a 10 per cent. solution of pyro, use (480m x 10) + 10 grams = 
480 grains. This means, as pyro is sold by the avoirdupois ounce 
of 437.5 grains, that we must purchase two 1 oz. bottles of pyro, 
and weigh out 480 grains. Surely the more sensible method is to 
take as the unit our weight of solid—viz., 437.5—and multiply 
by ten and make the total bulk of our solution 4,375 fluid minims. 

With regard to the conversion of metric into English, I, like 
your correspondent, have noticed a little confusion in the system 
adopted by various writers, but it all rests on the chaotic condi- 


criticisms of the certificates scheme, I think it should not be sup- 
posed to be incumbent on me to reply to those which would not 
have arisen had the prospectus been studied with proper care. 
Your correspondent Pembury Ward, for instance, puts it that 
our three grades suggest first, second, and third ratings for photo- 
graphy generally. That saps our intention, and the suggestion is 
not justifiable. Our certificates will indicate that the holder is first 
rate up to the point he goes, and, moreover, we have provided 
alternative terms for the grades in “ Assistant’s Certificate,” “ Opera- 
tor’s Certificate,” and “Principal Operator’s Certificate.” It is a 
little careless of him to say “now that official permission has been 


published,” etc., when the publica ion of the draft prospectus was 
accompanied with an official invitation to all photographers, em- tion of our weights and measures, and the specific formula which 
ployers, and assistants to assist in perfecting the scheme. Mr. Peake gives may be “translated” in two ways, and I give 
Your correspondent R. Russell would be able to answer many these in parallel columns, only I have added the “to” in the last 
of his own questions had he read the prospectus, but those of them | line:— 
which relate to wages have nothing to do with the scheme directly. A. , B. 
“Scot” writes temperately, as before, but is it not a little unkind Este Bt oe AO) satis, 8 oz. 3,840 gr. | 
of him to suggest that the operation of the scheme must be sus- Sodium chloride...... Z0;ems: 175 gr. 192 gr. 
pended because a matter which affects much less than 1 per cent. TigerGl Oeateacoseaaoane HO (gies 87.5 gr. 96 gr. 
AE of the total number of assistants has been overlooked? I have Gold chlor. (1 p.c. sol.) 100 ces. 2 on. 2 on. 9 
aa again to thank him for the spirit of his letter and his recognition MWVEHEE HO seonenoaboomioncen 1,000 ccs. 20 07. 20 on. | 
of the benefits to be derived from mutual respect, on “the part of The results in A are thus arrived at—if 1,000 ccs. = 20 om, it 
) employers and those they employ. is obvious that every 100 ccs. = 2 oz.; therefore 400 gms. = 8 02., 
“Assistant,” also, I thank for his suggestion. A similar sug- | but we weigh our hypo by ayoirdupois weight; 20 gms. is the 20th 
qi gestion was fully discussed, and was found to be impracticable in of 400, therefore it is equal to one-twentieth of 8 oz. = 175 gn, 
| that particular form, but in a modified way every certificate will | 10 gms. must be half 20, therefore we get 87.5 gr. B is calculated im 
| give the same amount of information as to the particular qualifica- the following manner, if 1,000 = 20 x 480, what are 400 equal to! 
tions of the holder.—I am, etc., Win1am GRove, and so on, and I contend that B is correct, and A wrong. 
Hon. Sec. Of course in this particular instance the difference is imate 
51, Baker Street, W. : but in formule for emulsions the error may be so great as # 
April 24, 1905. =. yvitiate the whole thing. 
MAKERS’ FORMULA. May proce out as bearing ee subject your “Ex Cathedral 
Ten nepHditore: par on Hixactingss in Formule” with regard to the du 
Pe rane inte Poniittns “subiectta gourlact ca in between the litre and the 1,000 ccs., that I think the different 
: opera ee aes should be greater than you state, and 1 millilitre = 1.0001 
attention to tlie chaotic condition of our weights and TEINS, acl |) aida Gna? Idee a Sill oie important point in cone 
T do not think that our makers are to be blamed if they follow Sion wih Gn gmdip “oundleaie? ireronce, is that the ‘litre’ 
gi i) the ‘common CHENIN nor are they allerae, for one can hardly ie ke, | andi “millilitre® ‘represent the yolume of 1,000 grammes andl 
ma & photographic journal or book without finding sinners in a mom resin; ai asdllled vaio oh i dee O (E 39.2 deg 
| t | similar ae Dee " eG Fahr.). We English use “litre” and’ cubic centimetre” to repre 
1 | oe we ee i ed oe ate ie a ae sent the same weights of water at 60 deg. Fahr. ‘The result of th 
iy eo. CIQRERANE TE Does ae j B is that as the 1 gramme of water has a bigger volume at 60 da 
ii Zon’ therefore, putting a ae side altogether for t 2 NOLEN: Fahr. than at 39.2 deg. Fahr., our c.c. is greater than the millilitre 
if i the cant weight of the ; 1 oz. se Ee it aS suka une whereas, according to the Continental system, the actual cubic cent 
Il) if to tell him how many grains of pyro are Contamed in the ounce. cia Ina bean Rornil to Teo theomatnllky lesa Gham une millilite 
in | With regard to A, I Tagline I am porrecl in stating iat plate Practically the whole world standardises a 4 deg. C. We take ov 
} | makers EN EDIELIN) ee by “ py 1 oz., ane commercial ounce | g bastard system of metric weights, and standardise at 60 deg. Fabt 
Ne | bottle, which contains 437.5 gr. Therefore A is not a 10 per cent. | but our Imperial weights and measures are standardised at 62 d 
i solution. ahr. ! ¥ 
We a May we not assume, with all due respect to the plate-makers, Query: Ought we not to take into consideration baromett 
Ay { that the infinity of variations of formule arises from a little natural variation?—Yours faithfully, CHemist. 
; jealousy, and is a relic of the olden days, when every photographer Edinburgh. 
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To the Editors, 


rentlemen,—Mr. Arthur Peake in your current issue makes a 
aber of comments on formule for development which tend to 
w how necessary it is that we should adopt the metric system 
weights and measures as early as possible, and give up the 
fusing “no system” generally employed. 

t the top of page 318 he asks how the formule, which are given 
1 in English and metric units, are derived. A reference to page 
jp of this year’s “Almanac” will show him how they ought 
e derived from each other; but in cases where makers, or pro- 
rs, of formule give what they consider equivalent numbers you 
e probably left the responsibility with them. 

he last paragraph on that page deals with the question in 
Peake’s third paragraph. I suppose that it would never be 
ible to lay down legal penalties for using language which is 
le to misunderstanding, and till it is I fear people will not always 
exactly what they mean, or specify exactly what they mean, 
perhaps the following may meet your correspondent’s wants, 

1e sodium sulphite usually employed in photography is the 
talline form, in which half the weight consists of water; assum- 
that this is meant in both the forms A and B, then the former 
Id give 10 oz. of solution, and, as regards pyro, would really 
10 percent. solution, whereas B would measure about 12 OZ., 


be about 8.3 per cent. Nevertheless, I fancy that most photo- © 


hers would call both 10 per cent. solutions of pyro. I fear, 
that this confusion would not be removed by the use of metric 
ule. The only thing to do is to follow the instructions of 
author. 

to the reason why writers cannot give their formule in the 
le way described, it is to be considered that people tell us 
they find answer, and when that is done it is well to remember 
ld proverb, and “not look a gift horse in the mouth”! The 
lation of the final formula is:— 

po, 8 oz.; sodium sulphite, 195 gr.; lead acetate, 97.5 gr.; 
chloride, 2 oz. of a 1 per cent. solution. 


water.—I am, Gentlemen, yours fathfully, 
ril 20. 


Make up to 1 pint 


J. BF. Tennant. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To the Editors. 


ntlemen,—I have been much interested in Mr. Frank Cole- 
e's witty articles supplementary to my own on the subject of 
graphers’ advertisements, but should like to join issue with him 
1e point, in that he criticises my suggested advertisements as 
too much alike. Upon the question of printing and advyer- 
Tam aware that I stand in the same position as Mr. C 
fe dees upon that of professional photography: 
MN outsider; but still, 


ole- 
viz., that [ 
I am of opinion that if a photographer 
tises regularly, and frequently changes the matter of his adv: 
ents, it is, upon the whole, advantage: 
of setting, 


er- 
ous to retain the one 
The Fels-Naptha advertisements now appearing 
» dailies. or Messrs. Raines’ series on page x. of this journal, 
‘stances of my meaning. 

Colebrooke cites his friend, Mr. G. A. Atkinson, of Ulverston, 
example for photographers to follow. But is Mr. Atkinson 
tographer within the meaning of the act—I should say, within 
lass for whom my notes were written? I rather think that 
tkinson is a stationer, and did I not write that photographers 
to have some of the business now in the hands of the 
ers ?—Y ours faithfully, W, J. Casny. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, anelud- 
tna queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprrors, THE BRI11sH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, Londun, 
W.C.”  Inattention 10 this ensures delay. 

“y* Correspondents are intormed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

*,* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs, Henry GREENWOOD & Co.,, 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 

*,* Mor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & OomPANY, of 24, Wellington-street, strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form. etc. Two 
unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the 100, 

oer 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGIS EREI 

J. Clapperton, 23, Albert Piace, Gal: 
years. 

B. H. Williams. 12, Castle Sti eet, Dudley. Photograph of Dudley Castle Fetes. 

b. T. Cornforth, 5, Kock Street, Higher Broughton. Photograph of Buriow 


Bridge, Bolton. ; 
A. Cowie, Biliuatia, Alloa. Photograph of Interior of West U. F. Church, Alloa. 


Srupro Query.—Would you kindly advise me upon the construction 
of a photographic studio, size to be 26 ft. by 14 ft.? What height 
amount of glass, side and top, would you recommend for work- 


lashiels. Photograph of Mr. J. Bell, aged 10 


ing by a West light only }—Kipprruinsrer. 
We should advise a studio of the “lean-to form,” with from 

5 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. at either end opaque top and side. The 
glass at the side may he, to the eaves, 8 ft., and coming 
to about 3 ft. or 3 ft. 6 in. to the floor. Bolas’ book on the 
studio and its construction, published by Marion and Co., 
price 2s., will give you some useful hints. 
Bacxerounp Marrrran.—Can you tell me where to get canvas suit- 
able for backgrounds, and the best method of preparing it ?— 
C. Finry. 
The best material for the purpose is unbleached sheeting. 
It may be had of any of the large drapers up to about 8 ft. 
wide—perhaps wider if required. To prepare i 


» Strain it 
on a frame and then give it a good coating of size, such as is 
sold at the oilshops. It will then be ready for distemperiag or 
for flatting in oil. 

Stamp Porrrarrs.—1 Would you kindly inform me how to work 
“stamp photos” cheapest from one negative, size 1£ in. by 
g in.? T believe these are printed on Velox; but how is it 

washed quickly—say, about twenty-four on a sheet without 

expensive apparatus? 2. I have also to copy a good many 
faded and discoloured photographs for enlarging. How is the 

best negative of such obtained?—C. O. B. 

1. If you wish to work from one negative you will require 

a special printing frame for the purpose. These frames are 

supplied by all the large dealers such as Marions, Fallowfields, 

Houghtons, and others. 


You will see by our last issue that 
Messrs. Sharp and Hitchmough, Dale Street, Liverpool, have just 
issued a new price list of stamp photograph accessories. Better 
write for one. The prints are washed in the usual way. 2. If 
the photographs are very yellow the best results are obtained 
on orthochromatic plates. 


Copyricur.—I have taken views of vi lage for photo post-cards, ana 
supplied shop for sale of them. Another shopkeeper bought 
three of them, and has had them reproduced. I have just 
had them copyrighted after finding out he was selling same. 
He is selling them after I have got them copyrighted. Kindly 
tell me if I can stop him selling, and what claims I can have 
against him.—M. D. M. 


You can stop the sale of further copies, but you cannot 
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make a claim for infringement of copyright before registra- 
tion. You may, however, write the firm asking them how they 
propose settling the matter. 

R. W. J., London, N.—Dr. C. L. Marquart, Beuel-an-Rhein. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—1. What lenses do you consider the best for en- 
larging? Would an Aldis Series II. be suitable? 2. Would a 
sheet of opal be as good as a mirror for a reflector outside 
window? 3. Can you tell me how to avoid hair markings 
and fine scratches on enlargements, when made with the en- 
larging lantern? I find the slightest marking on the film of 
negative are exaggerated a dozen times on enlargements. The 
enlarging apparatus is incandescent gas.—LANTERN. 

1. Yes, an excellent lens for the purpose; and so is almost 
any reputable maker’s anastigmat. 2. We should prefer the 
vpal, it is a better light diffuser; though a mirror will shorten 
exposure somewhat it is more liable to illuminate the negative 
unevenly. 3. Only by sacrificing a little of the definition and 
using a rough paper. But the negative should be retouched, 
and the enlargement as well, if necessary. 

Ipentiryixe Lens.—! bought a Dallmeyer’s lens, Series II., No. 4, 
and gave £6 10s. for it, second-hand. I am told by a friend 
that each glass should be marked on the edge with the name. 
Mine has not got it. I should like 
The mount is engraved “J. H. Dallmeyer, No. 4, London, 
Stigmatic Series II., Patent No. 67,066.” 

Tt is not Messrs. Dallmeyer’s practice to mark the glasses in 

With the exception of one lens, each glass is bur- 


o know if it is genuine. 


this way. 


nished in. If you are in any doubt, the makers would tell 
you if the lens is genuine or not on your bearing the cost of 
carriage each way; and we believe nearly every other lens- 
maker will do the same. 
Movuntine on Cretiunom.—Kindly let us 


sticking celluloid to photographs. This celluloid is becoming 


kmow the best method of 


more extensively used, and we have no doubt it would be 
useful to many more of your readers to know how to stick 
it to their prints.—H. and M. 
Dip the prints in alcohol and press through a hot press with 
the celluloid. This is the method used by the “photo-button” 
maker. If you write Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield he will send 
you prices of suitable roller presses. 
Reroucwine AND OperAtinG.—Kindly give your opinion of (1) the 


(2) operating of enclosed photographs, and state 


retouching and 
wheie'same might be improved.—IMPROVER. 

1. The retouching on the young faces is very good indeed— 
natural and clean; but the high lights might have been in- 
creased, and the width o: 
The work on the three women is too mechanical, although, 
A softer and 


the heavy shadows better graded. 
from a stippling point of view, nice enough. 
looser touch might be cultivated with advantage, especially 
for the matt papers, with greater ease and 
Broader and better blended 
You do not send 


reedom from the 
wrist for the pencil movement. 
touches would have suited these faces. 
e before retouching, so it is impossible to criticise 


prints ma 
the main features in this important branch of photography— 


the preservation of the likeness. The work is much above the 


average we usually receive. 2. Your straightforward work is 
apt to be hard, we think. 
negative apparently is not right for the printing paper. Your 
studies, the narrow print of the girl and the circle of the 
le, but we would caution you from letting 


Lighting is good usually, but your 


child, are credita 
your taste for this sort of thing—which, we will say, is pretty 
good—lead you to eccentricity. 
Ccpyricur.—t photographed a nobleman, now deceased, giving him 
Others he bought. The 


a few copies, which he acknowledged. 


photograph was not registered until a few days after the noble 
man’s death, and now I am challenged by a person that he car 
use any of these photographs without my permission for 4 
reason that I had sold copies before registration. Is this so 
paid me at the time of sitting in any way; fl 


No money was 
nobleman giving me the sitting freely, knowing I should bene 
by the sale of it.—Monv. 

The copyright is not lost to you by the sale o 
but you should have obtained the assignation to yourself of t 
copyright by the sitter at the time of the sitting, regi 
tering the copyright at the same time. However, the onl 
question is whether the copyright belongs to you or 
Certainly the photograph cannot 


the copie 


0 the famil 


of the deceased sitter. 


permission. 


copied without 
BacKrnc.—Can you give me an easily made formula for 
hromatic plates, preferably with carame 2—T. WHITE. 
‘There are plenty of excellent backings obtainable commer 
ially, and most if not all are suitable for panchromatic plates 
, however, the following be made up, it will answer :—Crysta 
aramel, 1 oz.; water, 5 drachms; methylated spirit 
drachms; add enough methyl violet, and very little is 
uired to make the mixture black, or some ordinary lamy 

black may be incorporated with the above. The main poii 

is to have the backing mixture as nearly black as possible. 
Srrrrine wirHouT FrvoRic Acw.—Is it possible to strip the 

from negatives without using fluoric acid, which I cannot gel 


acking p 


° 


Ao ko 


—PHOTOMECHANIC. 

There ought to be no difficulty in o 
but it is nasty stuff to keep and handle. If, however, @ 
plate is soaked for a few minutes in: 
fluoride, 100 grains; water, 1 oz. ; hydrochloric acid, 10 minim 
the film will readily strip. A celluloid or papier maché dis 
‘or this, and it must only be mixed just befo 


taining hydrofluoric act 


must be used 
use. 


Fravputent Dundee Canvasser.—At the Dundee Sheriff Cour 
last week the credulity of certain Dundee people, who had b 
swindled out of small sums of money by a fraudulent canyasse 
The case was that of George Hutton Middl 
ton, a canvasser in the employment of the Anglo-Parisian Arti 
Photo Company, 124, Nethergate, Dundee, who admitted hav 
committed eighteen acts of fraud, the sum involved amounting 
43s. 9d. It appeared that Middleton’s duties consisted in solicit 
orders for photographs, an 
to leave a card, for which 
mission on the transaction. 
persons to give him more than sixpence. 


was brought to light. 


on securing a customer he was instru 
1e received sixpence, representing his co 
Accused, however, had persuaded sevel 
A sentence of four mom! 


imprisonment was imposed. 


* * NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserte 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appeurs % 
the text portion of the paper. ; 
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EX CATHEDRA. 

*hotograph An interesting article by Sir Martin 
yollecting. Conway on the subject of photograph col- 


ecting appears in the current number of the “Grand 
Magazine.” The author discusses the collecting instinct 
nherent in almost every human being, and in view of the 
snormous activity of photographers in this country, de- 
plores the annual destruction of numbers of photographs of 
real importance to the future historian and student of art. 
He suggests that properly classified collections of photo- 
graphs undertaken, not necessarily by photographers, 
would prove as great a source of pleasure as collecting 
tamps, buttons, tobacco pipes, shoes and gloves of celebri- 
jes, snuff boxes, etc. Photographs of bird and animal 
ife for instance, classified series of modern scenery apart 
rom its pictorial interest, reproductions of works of arv, 
jortraits of well-known people, photographs of buildings, 
street scenes, chronological illustrations of a man’s life, 
neluding his friends, places he lived in or visited, etc., 
id many other forms that such collections might take 
we suggested. In addition to this, the formation of an 
listorical photographic museum for the storing and preser- 
ration of camera records of existing objects of beauty 
ind interest is proposed. We are quite in accord with 
hese statements on the whole, but surely Sir Martin 
Jonway cannot be cognisant of the extensive labours in 
his direction of Sir Benjamin Stone and his ever-increasing 
contributions of photographs of men, manners and matters 
(0 the British Museum; of the good work accom- 
lished in the same direction by the National Photographic 
Record Association, and the innumerable photographic 
urveys now being energetically undertaken in all parts 
f the kingdom under the auspices of various photographic 
Ocieties, to say nothing of the newly formed Arundel club, 
vhich has for its object the collection and publication of 


photographic records of works of art. Apart from this, 
however, we think that the idea of photograph collecting 
by the individual, as a hobby, is a good one, and if carried 
out as systematically as, say, stamp collecting, would be 
both interesting and profitable. 

* * * 


Second-hand 


In the same article, Sir Martin Conway 
Photographs. 


remarks that although multitudes of 
people buy photographs, very few as yet buy and arrange 
them methodically, and, therefore, commercial organisa- 
tion for photograph collectors does not exist, and, further, 
“that no trade is alive unt.. the articles it supplies have a 
second-hand value. It is by the second-hand trade that the 
health of a business in new objects can be tested. The 
fact that some books are worth far more second-hand than 
when they were new, the fact that some pictures increase 
in value from year to year, that some postage-stamps grow 
more valuable as time goes by, stimulates the collection 
of such objects, and gives vitality to the trade in them.” 
The recommendation for dealers in second-hand photo- 
graphs for collectors is a novel idea; but, first, the advent 


of the ubiquitous photographic picture postcard has to be | 


taken into consideration; secondly, the increasing value 
of photographs cannot possibly bear comparison with 
objects the issue of which has been ascertained and is 
finite, unless the original negatives are not in existence ; 
and, thirdly, the author appears to have overlooked the 
fact that until photographs are produced that can be guar- 
anteed to have a uniform degree of permanence, second- 
hand prints are not likely to have an extensive market, 
and cannot, therefore, be compared with stamps, pictures, 


or books, etc. which have a reasonable chance of long life. 
* * * 


The Trade The trade in photographs is in a very 
in Photo- indifferent condition in England, accord- 
graphs, 


ing to the writer referred to above. He 
says that “no trade is so badly organised as that of photo- 
graphs,” but holds the Italian photographic view trade up 
as a brilliant exception. Italy is apparently the only 
country where the production and sale of photographs has 
really been carried to a high degree of perfection. With 
the catalogues published by the chief Italian photographers 
at hand it is easy for anyone to order and obtain photo 
graphs of almost any kind of view or work of art existing 
in Jtaly. England appears to be at the other end of the 
scale—the country in which photographic publication is 
least efficiently carried out. “The moment anything out- 
side the most commonplace range of tourists’ photographs 
is wanted in this country, it is almost impossible to obtain 
it,’ says Sir Martin, who also states that there is room in 
England for several great photographic publishers to cater 
for the demands of the large touring public, and still more 
of the public that seldom tour, but desive to possess repre- 
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sentations of objects they cannot travel to see. The 
writer’s pronouncements in this respect should be authori- 
tative, but we would have thought that the output of such 
firms as Frith, Valentine, Hanfstaengl, Erdmann and 
Schanz and other well-known publishing houses, to say 
nothing of the vast number of views and reproductions of 
works of art in postcard form that are published almost 
every week might have saved this country from the denun- 
ciation of the eminent explorer. 
* * * 

Wet. Weather Probably no period of the year is better 
Photography. suited for the production of “wet 
weather” photographs than the present. By wet weather 
photographs we mean representations of familiar views, 
usually street scenes, taken during or immediately after 
a shower of rain. THarlier in the year is not so suitable 
for the purpose, as the light is not then so actinic, nor 
are the conditions nearly so favourable for the work as at 
the present time. The pictorial possibilities of this type 
of outdoor work has been made familiar in this country 
by the pictures of John Beeby and others. Gleaming 
pavements, dripping trees, scurrying figures with mack- 
intoshes and umbrellas, and wonderful reflections, not only 
provide good material for the hand camera man, but present 
well-known streets and places'in an altogether new guise. 
When rendered in the form of picture postcards, they have 
a ready sale, which leaves the ordinary portrayal of the 


same views far behind. 
” * * 


Hand Camera Heavy showers, with intermittent gleams 
Work in of sunshine, afford the best opportuni- 
Un TENT ties for this work, and the present time 
of year is particularly fruitful in climatic vagaries of the 
sort. Sunshine and rain together also give striking effects, 
and as these photographs depend chiefly for their novelty 
and beauty on the reflections, points of view should be 
chosen, showing good stretches of wet roadway or pave- 
ment. The paved sidewalks in many towns are bordered 
- with trees, and a vista of these—now in spring raiment— 
will help a composition of moving figures, while it will 
frequently be found that what would be quite a common- 
place street scene in dry weather has been converted by 
the aid of a passing shower and the subsequent reflections 
into a very effective picture. Exposures from 1-20th to 
1-100th of a second can be given, according to the amount 
of movement present, and fully-exposed negatives can be 
obtained with a focal-plane shutter giving higher speeds, as 
there is always a great amount of light reflected from the 
ground. Fast, backed plates should be used, and, of 
course, it is essential that the lens should be protected 
from any stray rain drops. A before-lens shutter and a 
box-form camera will probably be found most useful on 
this account, but otherwise, if the photographer decides 
to brave the elements during the shower, he can always 
work in comfort under an umbrella held by a friend, 
although good results will not be so readily obtained as 
immediately after rain, owing to the blurring of the 
reflections by rain dropping on the pavements. 


* * * 
The New This week commences a short series of 
Chemistry. articles from the pen of Mr. Kenneth 


Mees, for which we need offer no apology, though we will 
not deny our less scientific readers a word of explanation. 
Take up the current journal of any chemical society, and 
you will find half the papers full of terms and language 
which are so much Greek to the chemist who left his 
classroom, say, even ten years ago. Physical methods 
of investigating phenomena have brought in their train 
a set of new expressions—the shorthand of your modern 


| 


chemist, but unintelligible to the student whose text 
book days ante-dated the new movement. Yet the common- 
sense of this modern chemistry is not beyond the 
grasp of the average student, and in putting him in a way 
to understand it, we are simply following our own pre 
cedents of many years. The chemistry of photography 
has always received a fair showing in the Brivis 
Journat, and such a series of papers as that which Mr, 
Mees here begins has impressed us as particularly neces. 
sary, if those who have hitherto followed chemical pro- 
gress are to maintain an intelligent interest in chemistry, 


and particularly in photographic chemistry. | 


* * ae : 

7 

Chemical Professor Otsuki, who read a paper 

Technology before the Society of Chemical Industry 
of Japan. 2 


on Monday evening, is a Japanese mem- 
ber of that almost international body, and for some time 
‘past has been prosecuting researches at Hanover. Dr, 
Divers, the first professor of chemistry at Tokio, and the 
man to whom Japan owes her first enlightenment in chemi- 
cal science, referred to the aptitude shown by the Japanese 
science student, and as proof of his statement came the 
announcement that Japan’ founded her own Society of 
Chemical Industry a year ago, and now has a thousand 
in its membership. With young Japanese in almos every 
university and technical school in Europe, it is well to 
consider the probable immediate future of chemical manu 
factures in the island empire of the East. Photographic 
manufacturers, in particular, may well ask how long it 
will be before Japan will be making herself independent 
of Western supplies of photographic material. At present 
several British firms number Japan among their important 
customers, despite the difficulties of delivering goods so 
far from their factories. Yet no one can imagine that 
competition with the Japanese maker in his own market 
will not come sooner or later, though the reputation of 
English plates and papers will lay heavy burdens even 
on our clever and versatile allies. 
* * * 
The Action of Since Dr. Russell’s researches on the 
reroxlve of production of a latent image on gelatine 
AY (ANEMIC: plates by the chemical action in the 
dark of certain substances, a good deal of experi | 
mental work has been done in this sphere of “ photography _ 
without light,” vapography or radiography as it has_ 
been variously styled. In the present state of our know — 
ledge we prefer the term “pseudo-photography,” under 
which the miscellaneous effect, resembling those of light 
can be classified. It is still a debatable point whether 
the various bodies which produce a latent image in the 
gelatino-bromide emulsion do so by direct chemical or 
by a species of radiation, and the paper by Professor Chiri 
Otsuki, Ph.D., last Monday evening, before the Society 
of Chemical Industry still leaves room for discussion. The _ 
author confined himself to a “Study of the Action of 
Hydrogen Peroxide on a Photographic Plate in the Dark,” 
and he concludes in favour of direct transmission of 
hydrogen peroxide vapour to the film. The chief reasons” 
for this belief are the destruction of the image by the 
action of plain water for an hour, and the fact that 
while action of the peroxide is exerted through gelatine, 
celluloid, ete., in no case could it be made to pass 
through metal, except the latter was actually perforated 
by the peroxide. 


; 
The vapour theory has always seemed to” 
Beene: . us a very difficult one to support, 2 
Photography. viow of the sharp reproductions of ob- 


jects which have been obtained—Dr. Otsuki showed some 


Theories of 
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remarkably good specimens—and of the fact that certain 
media which appear to transmit the action are not directly 
permeable by the vapour. Dr. Russell recognised this 
difficulty and Mr. Chapman Jones suggested some years 
ago that the radiation, if such it be, is produced by the 
strong oxidation of the peroxide. Prof. Otsuki confirms 
Graetz’s observations that differences of temperature 
between the peroxide and the plate exercise an enormous 
effect on the character of the action. For the present, 
it appears, judgment as to the true cause of the pheno- 
menon must.be reserved. 
* * * 


The Picture Spring commences the picture season. 
Season. The Royal Academy Exhibition is now 
open, so is that at the New Gallery, to say nothing of the 
numerous minor shows in London. On the Continent, in 
all the principal cities, the annual exhibitions of pictures 
are open, or will be during the next two or three weeks. 
So far as the Royal Academy show is concerned the general 
opinion is that it is a fairly good average one, and nothing 
‘more. We learn that something like a thousand pictures 
sent in were rejected, to the sore disappointment of hun- 
dreds of aspiring young artists. This is also the season 
when fine-art publiskers are on the look-out for securing 
the right of publication of such pictures as they think 
will command a good sale. At the present time we know 
that more than one of the largest continental art-reproduc- 
tion houses have representatives in this country with that 


object in view. 
* * * 


A Photo- There is a professional photographer in 
graphic Seattle, in the North-west of the United 
Historian. 


States, who has made a name for himself 
from work done in hours when he has not been earning 
his bread and butter. His name is E. 8. Curtis, and his 
hobby for years past has been the photography of Indian 
tribes. Appreciation takes the shape of an article in 
“Scribner’s,’ and a public exhibition of his work at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. In possessing himself of 
probably the best collection of Indian pictures, Mr. Curtis 
has cast aside the ordinary comforts of life, and spent a 
large proportion of each year on the most fatiguing 
journeys, extorting sittings from the reluctant Indians, 
who either over-rate the value of their services, or shrink 
from the “devil-machine.” Mr. Curtis works in gum and 
multi-gum and is reported to be sending his photographs 
to European exhibitions this year. 


* * * 
Celluloid Not long ago we referred to certain 
Dangers. alleged cases of spontaneous inflam- 


mability of celluloid, and since then there has appeared 
from the Home Office a cautionary circular as to the 
handling and storage of celluloid in manufacturing pre- 
mises. An extract from these regulations appeared in 
our issue of March 7 last. That attention should need 
to be drawn to the inflammable nature of celluloid is 
almost a matter for surprise, but that such is the case 
we cannot doubt. Cinematograph accidents are not the 
only ones. Our readers will recollect the lamentable fire 
in Queen Victoria Street, the cause of which was celluloid. 
Now we hear from the Berlin correspondent of the “ Daily 
Telegraph” that recent accidents there have moved the 
authorities to frame special regulations. That fact alone 
need not arouse consternation, for it is difficult to imagine 
any sort of accident too small for a German official body 
to make the raison d’étre of a set of regulations. However, 
a catastrophe actually occurred last Friday. A boy was 
lighting some packing in the yard of a fancy warehouse 


where celluloid goods were stored. Apparently some 
waste pieces of celluloid were in the rubbish, for suddenly 
flames shot up, the fire spread to the celluloid stock, and 
a series of explosions followed, smashing all the windows of 
neighbouring houses and injuring the passengers on a 
passing electric car. Obviously, the case is one of culpable 
carelessness; but that, unfortunately, does not deprive 
celluloid of its dangerous character. 


* * * 

Considering the many uses to which 
celluloid is now put, and its highly in- 
flammable nature, it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that there are so comparatively few accidents. 
For when the material is once alight it cannot be extin- 
guished, and it will burn itself out in a few seconds. What 
is most surprising is that those who make the gréatest 
use of celluloid fancy articles are, as a rule, quite unaware 
of its dangerous character. Ladies, for example, who wear 
“tortoise-shell” combs, hair fasteners, and such-like things, 
have no idea of the danger they may run. Showcards are 
now being made of celluloid, and we recently saw one 
hanging in a restaurant in close proximity to a gas flame. 
the proprietor being evidently unaware of its dangerour 
inflammable character. As we have just said, it is a little 
surprising that there are not more accidents than there 
are. There is no question that a large addition of pigment 
to celluloid greatly reduces its inflammability and easy 
ignition. The celluloid, or xylonite, of which photo. 
graphic dishes are made is not so inflammable as is the 
more transparent material such as is used for artificial 
tortoise-shell. 


Where 
ignorance 
is—Danger. 


* * * 


“ Antioxydants.” It has always been an accepted axiom, 
at least, since the eighties, when Berkeley suggested its 
use, that sodium sulphite was employed in developers to 
prevent the oxidation of the developing agent, but this 
view is controverted by a recent research of MM. Lumiére 
and Seyewetz, who prove that the addition of certain 
developing agents to sodium sulphite solution prevents 
the oxidation of the sulphite. The original paper is filled 
with tables and curves obtained from their quantitative 
analyses, but the practical conclusions they come to are— 
that weak solutions of sodium sulphite may be kept, with- 
out oxidation, for a long time by the addition of very 
small quantities of these “antioxydants.” |About 0.75 
grammes of paramidophenol hydrochloride, 0.5 grammes of 
hydroquinone, or two or three grammes of trioxymethylene 
(paraformaldehyde) per litre of 3 per cent. solution of 
sulphite practically prevent the oxidation of the same. As 
to the theory involved the authors are not certain, though 
they point out that sulphite per se and developing agents 
per se, though rapidly oxidising in aqueous solution, yet 
do not do so when mixed. They describe the action as 
probably “ diastasic” or “ catalytic.” 


* * * 


Formaldehyde’ Several French chemists have recently 
in the Air. shown that formic aldehyde, the active 
constituent of the photographer’s “formaline,” is a con- 
stant constituent of the air of towns. Some further experi- 
ments by M, Trillat recently communicated to the French 
Chemical Society prove that the formaldehyde is produced 
by the incomplete combustion of a great number of mate- 
rials, including wood, paper, coal, peat, and petroleum. 
The quantities formed are not so very small, coal yielding 
1-4,000th of its weight of formaldehyde on heating in an 


iron stove. As an idea of the quantities thus discharged 
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into the air, the following figures of M. Trillat’s may be 
used :— 

Formaldehyde 
per 100 gals. of air. 
18 grains. 


Air taken 
On roof of Pasteur Institute 
cal TeWaya uprima: Seemceaqsteecc seas .20 grains. 
At Courbevoie (outside Paris) ......... 4 grains. 
In, detecting the formaldehyde, M. Trillat employed porous 
_paper containing para-rosanaline hydrochloride, the paper 
becoming blue in the course of an hour or two when 
formaldehyde is present. His results have certainly a 
photographic interest, as the presence of even such minute 
quantities of formaldehyde in the air may have an effect 
on gelatine plates and papers. 
* * 


‘Poison The question of a special shape of bott 
Bottles. for poisons has again arisen from some 
recent cases where fatal results have attended mistakes in 
the contents of the bottle. The suggestion has been made 
before, and several types of bottle put forward for the 
purpose. If our memory serves us, one of the London 
evening papers deprecated the adoption of a bottle con- 
stricted round the middle to the contour of a fashion-plate 
young lady on the ground that its very object would be 
defeated; the average man, by habitual association of 
‘ideas, would pass from clasping the waist to pressing to 
the lips! But in view of accidents which constantly take 
place, it would be well if a special form of bottle could be 
recognised under the Pharmacy Act. It would be one 


great factor in the prevention of accidental poisoning. 
* * % 


fo} 


‘Scheduled The number of poisons which can be sold 
"Poisons. only by a certificated pharmacist are com- 
paratively few in numbers, and of course the list does not 
include many substances which are dangerous poisons. The 
scheduling of carbolic acid is stated to have materially 
reduced the number of deaths from that poison, and now 
the dangerous mineral acids and ammonia are mentioned as 
advisable additions to the list of scheduled bodies. The 
pharmacy regulations are curiously inconsistent in what 
‘they do not schedule. For example, mercuric chloride 
(corrosive sublimate) is a scheduled poison, but mercuric 
jodide is not, and even when reforms have been made in 
the retail sale of poisons, there still remains the anomalous 
condition of things under which anybody can freely pur- 
-chase'the most deadly poisons in large quantities. 


— 


*PORTRAITURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


“We have on previous occasions taken the oppor unity of 
drawing the attention of our readers to the advantages 
derived from a study of good portrait-paintings by artists 
of repute. Not only are these productions of the brush 
likely to inspire camera portraitists with many new ideas 
in the way of pose, lighting, arrangement of accessories, 
composition, etc., but the outstanding qualities to be 
observed in the treatment of expression should prove an 
object-lesson to many professional photographers. This 
year’s Academy, which opened its doors to the public on 
Monday, is particularly rich in portraiture, and although, 
as is usually the case in each succeeding exhibition of the 
R.A. at Burlington House, there are many specimens of 
portrait and figure work that had better not be taken as 
examples to follow, much that is exceedingly good in every 
respect is to be seen on the walls. The genius of J. S. 
Sargent is displayed to the full in the six examples of his 
-work on view. His magnificent portrait of “ Sefior Manuel 
Garcia” will repay much careful study. As an example 
cof concentration it would be hard to beat. The material 


is summed up with an extraordinary simplicity and 
force, wholly suitable to the subject and the occasion. The 
strong, almost mysterious, face of the centenarian is dealt 
with in a manner that ought not to be beyond the capacity 
of the camera should the occasion arise to portray a similar 
type, but in particular are the sensitive, yet “old,” hands 
worthy of close attention. The posing of the hands is a 
subject that receives far too little attention from the 
average portrait and figure photographer. There are, of 
course, notable exceptions whose treatment of this par 
of the human figure frequently brings forth the comment, 
“ How painter-like! ” These workers have probably studied 
the results achieved by masters in painting, and applied 
them in practical use. The portrait studies by A. Hacker 
in this year’s exhibition are therefore worthy of careful 
inspection and study, if for this reason alone. His por- 
trait, “ M. H. Spielmann, Esq.,” disposes in a clever manner 
of the difficult subject of a man in evening dress ex- 
amining a portfolio of prints. The masses of light formed 
by the face, the white shirt-front, the hands, and the prints 
are dealt with in a manner that leaves very little to be 
desired. Again, the sitting figure, “E. 8. Phillpotts, 
Esq.,” gives a suggestion for dealing with somewhat awk- 
ward academical robes and “mortar-board.” The pose of 
the hands in this picture is remarkably happy, as also is 
the case in W. W. Ouless’s “ Thomas Pilkington, Esq.” In 
fact, in nearly every notable portrait in the present show 
in which the hands are included, the power of expression 
that can be conveyed by these useful members is made full 
use of, and in practically every instance could be taken as 
a useful guide by the photographer when dealing with 
similar subjects. 

The portraits of ladies, too, are very plentiful, and the 
arrangements of draperies, skirts, lace, and other frou-frou 
should provide much mental pabulum for the ambitious 
portrait photographer. The numerous groups displayed, 
particularly those by J. S. Shannon, J. 8. Sargent, and 
S. J. Solomon, afford striking examples of what to do 
when dealing with more than one figure in making a plea- 
sing composition, although, it will be noticed, in many cases, 
a practice frequently decried in professional photography 
is seen, namely, that every member of a group is staring 
straight at the beholder. 

The proper treatment of the background is often the 
fault in many otherwise successful photographic portraits. 
Here, again, a study of the methods of the leaders in the 
painting world will prove of enormous assistance. J. 8. 
Sargent, for instance, in most of his striking single por- 
traits relies on the effect and relief afforded by an extremely 
dark, plain background—almost black, in fact. This not 
only tends to strengthen the face and figure of the sitter, 
but the gain in simplicity and forcefulness is undeniable. 
In the portraits by W. W. Ouless, Seymour Lucas, Solomon 
J. Solomon, A. S. Cope, James Sant, Arthur Hacker, and 
others, the same concentration of light and effect on the 
face is to be seen, and the background in nearly every 
example is made dark and plain. Professional photo- 
graphers are, however, beginning to realise the great gail 
to be effected by simplicity in backgrounds, and the ten- 
dency of late to substitute plain dark grounds, or with 
very little gradation, is being appreciated by a public that 
is quick to institute comparisons between paintings they 
can enjoy and photographs they do not. 

The Royal portraits this year are also very plentiful, 
and will give a clue as to what treatment glittering ral- 
ment, uniforms, and jewels should receive. Quite apart 


from the blaze of colour exhibited in Luke Fildes’s “ com- 
mand” picture of Queen Alexandra, or Harold Speed’s fine 
full-length portrait of the King, and A. 8. Cope’s “The 
Kaiser,” these fine efforts are again, in spite of the mass 
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of detail present, remarkable for their concentration, both 
in lighting and composition. 

The question of clothes is always a difficult one in por- 
traiture, and our contemporary, the “Tailor and Cutter,” 
will doubtless have a word or two to say, as usual, on the 
badly fitting, and in some cases almost impossible, habili- 
ments of some of the gentlemen and ladies depicted on the 
canvases at Burlington House. We are not altogether 
sure, however, that painters are not right in sacrificing 
everything for the portrait, or, at least, in not unduly 
bringing into prominence the productions of the tailor 
and milliner, and it is undoubtedly true that many famous 
artists are equally famous for their disregard of the cur- 
yent modes. The mould of form satisfies them; with the 
glass of Fashion they have nothing to do; and although 
inaccuracies in the cut and finish of gowns, buttonless 
coats that would rend the heart of any tailor with self- 
respect, and trousers that he would have refused to cut, 
are to be seen here and there, the fact is immediately lost 


sight of in the contemplation of the sitter’s personality that 
shines forth from the “tout ensemble” of the portrait 
itself. This is as it should be. The portrait is the thing, 
and the more photographers there are who grasp this fact, 
and assist themselves by the study of the year’s best paint- 
ings, the better it will be for their popularity, to say 
nothing of the effect on their output. 

To those photographers who are unable to pay a personal 
visit to the Academy we can recommend the several excel- 
lent illustrated catalogues that are published. _ These repro- 
ductions in monochrome will probably be of almost as much 
value to the photographer as an inspection of the original 
pictures. The absence of colour will accentuate the pre- 
sence of form and line, and the composition will, in most 
instances, be more readily grasped. If, however, a visit 
is made, the collection of portrait miniatures in the Water 
Colour Room will repay attention, and give much valuable 
assistance to those who produce this sort of thing with a 
photographic base. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In the course of the last ten years there has arisen in the 
chemical world an entirely new force, modifying the older con- 
ceptions, and changing the language of the science. And the 
results of this new force are so far-reaching, and at present so 
little developed, that we may look for an outburst of new life 
in every branch of chemical technology, as the applications and 
modifications thus introduced are realised. This 
chemistry is generally known as physical chemistry, because it 
has adopted methods of investigation which were formerly em- 
ployed almost entirely in physical experiments, and, moreover, 
it uses the language and mathematical formule of the physicist. 

The point wherein, however, physical chemistry differs from the 
chemistry which was formerly so thoroughly developed, is that 
whereas the earlier chemistry deals with the products of 
reactions, this modern chemistry deals with the course of the 
reactions themselves. It is, for instance, sufficient for the 


chemist of twenty years ago to know that silver bromide can inter- | 


act with thiosulphate of soda to give a soluble silver sodium 
thiosulphate; the physical chemist wants to know in what way— 


that is, how fast, and under what conditions, this reaction can | 
And there is probably no branch of chemical technology | 


occur. 
in which more advantage is to be gained by the introduction of 


the methods and conceptions of physical chemistry than that | 
grouped under the general name of photo-chemistry, so con- | 


siderable a portion of which deals with the reactions and pheno- 
mena exhibited by the substances used in photography. 

The rise of physical chemistry has, however, been so exceed- 
ingly rapid that probably the majority of modern chemists had 
left the class-room when it was still unknown, while it is a 
curious but indubitable fact that the conceptions of physical 
chemistry are generally supposed to be exceedingly difficult to 
comprehend. The cause of this is two-fold. In the first place, 


1.—THE PROPERTIES OF SOLUTIONS 
OSMOTIC 

§ Conceptions of Physical Chemistry. 
It is frequently urged against the physical chemist that the 
conceptions which he chooses to employ are purely hypothetical 
imaginings, of which he cannot prove the actual existence. And 
to this he will most cheerfully assent, merely pointing out that 
the same statement applies to all other scientific conceptions. 
No one ever had proof of the existence of an ion any more than 


modern | 


mathematics is supposed to play a great part in physical 
chemistry, and many a good photo-chemist regards mathematics 
with a horror second only to that which he reserves for “ green 
fog.” In the second place, really good books in English on 
physical chemistry have been issued only during the last few 
years. 

The second difficulty has now been met, while the mathe- 
matical bogey need scare no one from using the non-mathematical 
portions of physical chemistry, which are by no means the least 
important. To avoid the physico-chemical methods because 
mathematical physics is beyond one is like refusing to use a 
lathe because it is not fitted with an automatic turret ; the mathe- 
matics will be most useful if they can be acquired ; but non- 
mathematical physical chemistry’ will prove an exceedingly valu- 
able tool. ; 

And it is with a view to placing some of the physico-chemical 
conceptions and methods before photographers in such non- 
technical and simple language as may be possible that this 
article, and those that follow, have been undertaken. The series 
will deal in some manner with the following subjects :— 
I. The properties of solutions and their relations to gases: - 
osmotic pressure. 
II. The ionic theory and dissociation. 
III. The application of the ionic theory to chemical reactions. 
IV. Equilibrium and the final result of reactions. 
V. The velocity of reactions: chemical dynamics. 

Much use has been made of “Modern Chemistry,” by Sir 
William Ramsay, published by Dent and Co., and of the series 
of text-books of physical chemistry edited by Sir William Ram- 
say, and published by Longmans and Co. The thanks of the 
author are due to Sir William Ramsay for his permission to use 
these books. 


AND THEIR RELATIONS TO GASES: 


PRESSURE. 

any one ever had proof of the existence of an atom or a wave of 
light; both the ion and the atom are hypotheses which were 
invented, and are used, in order to group series of phenomena 
under general headings, and the value of a hypothesis depends 
on the power of grouping phenomena which it may exhibit. The 
question as to whether an atom or an ion really has any objective 
existence is not of scientific, but of metaphysical, interest. 
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What is a Solution? 


Now, since physical chemistry employs physical methods for 
the investigation of reactions, the physical state of the reacting 
bodies is naturally of great interest. The reacting bodies may 
exist in any one of four physical states, as solids, liquids, gases, 
or in solution. And before we can develop any facts about the 
reactions, we must get conceptions as to the meaning of these 
physical states, and especially the exceedingly important one 
of solutions. 

Suppose that we take a small quantity of sugar and examine 
it, we see a number of small white, shiny grains. We add it toa 
quantity of water, and shake it for a minute, and the white grains 
are gone, leaving the water clear as before. Now, what has 
happened? Clearly the sugar has distributed itself throughout 
the mass of the water in some manner. And now we want to 
find the condition of our former white sugar in the belk of the 
water. 

There is only one state in which we have observed so small a 
mass of substance as our sugar to occupy so great a bulk as 
that sugar now occupies, and that is in the state of gas, so 
that it is clearly to the gaseous state that we must turn for an 
analogy to our sugar solution. 


Gases and Solution. 

The most obvious property distinguishing gases is the readi- 
ness with which they change their bulk upon the application of 
pressure. If we take a quantity of gas and confine it in a tube 
by filling the lower end of the tube, and also another tube 
attached to the lower end, with mercury, we shall find at once 
that by pouring more mercury into our tube, and so increasing 
the pressure on the gas, we can greatly diminish its volume. 
And by conducting this experiment in a properly graduated 
apparatus we can very easily show that if we double the pressure 
we halve the volume, so that if we multiply the pressure by the 
volume, the product is quite constant, which at once gives us 
what is known as Boyle’s law—namely, that the volume of a gas 
varies inversely as the pressure. 


Gas Pressure. 

If we look for a minute at our apparatus, when we have in- 
creased the pressure on the gas and correspondingly diminished 
the volume, it will probably occur to us to wonder what it is that 
is resisting the pressure which our mercury is causing. Well, 
Boyle called it “the spring of the air,” and pictured air as 
being a sort of hair mattress containing a great number of little 
invisible curly springs. But since we shall find it convenient 
to consider all substances as made up of a very great number of 
little molecules, we must clearly try to get our picture of what 
resists the pressure from that conception. Now, if we take a 
ball and throw it at a ninepin, the ninepin is knocked down 
without further ado by, as we say, the force of the blow; and 
this force depends on two things: the one, the weight of the 
ball, and the other, the speed with which it was moving. 
pose that instead of that ball we took one only one-hundredth 
of the size and threw it at our ninepin, we should probably have 
failed most completely to knock it down; but if then we had 
taken a hundred of these little balls and thrown them, so that 
they all hit the ninepin at the same time, the effect on the pin 
would have been identical with that produced by the one big ball. 

We can consider these little molecules, then, in a gas as 
moving with very great speed in all directions, and a very great 
number of them hit the surface of the mercury every second, 
so that they produce that resistance to pressure which Boyle 
described as “ the spring of the air.” 

If we decrease the volume of a gas by increasing the pressure, 
more molecules will hit the mercury in the same time, and 
the resistance to pressure will be correspondingly increased. 
Now let us see whether we can get anything corresponding to 
this pressure in the case of our sugar solution. 


Sup- | 


Pressure of Dissolved Substances—i,e., Osmotic 
Pressure. 


In order to do this we must get our sugar molecules somewhere 
where they can exert pressure without the water molecules with 
which they are mixed exerting pressure too. This is not a very 
easy thing to do; but, fortunately, it happens that there are a 
few membranes which will let the little water-molecules slip 
through them, while they stop the big molecules of sugar. So 
let us take a long tube and close it at the bottom with one of 
these membranes, and then, after filling it with our sugar solu- 
tion, put the closed lower end in a basin of water. The sugar- 
molecules are now beating against that membrane at the bottom 
and producing pressure, so that water enters through the mem- 
brane, to balance the pressure, by raising the level of the solution 
in the tube until the solution in the tube stands very much higher 
than the water in the basin outside, showing that there is a great 
difference of pressure due to the pressure of the sugar molecules 
only. This pressure is called the “osmotic” pressure of the 
solution. 

Since this osmotic pressure is due to the bombardment of the 
molecules of sugar, it is clear that it is the same thing as the 
pressure due to the bombardment of the molecules of a gas, And, 
indeed, measurement of the amount of the pressure shows that 
the osmotic pressure of a substance in solution is equal to the 
pressure which the substance would exert if it were confined in 
the same volume in the state of gas. 


Osmotic Pressure and Molecular Weights. 

According to the molecular theory of gases, we consider that 
equal volumes of all gases at the same temperature and pres- 
sure contain the same number of molecules (Avogradro’s law), so 
that when we weigh a litre of oxygen, and find that it weighs 
sixteen times as much asa litre of hydrogen, we think that it does 
so, not because it contains sixteen times as many molecules, but 
because each molecule weighs sixteen times as much. And so for 
gases the weight of the molecules, or the “ molecular weight,” as 
it is termed, can be found from the weight of the gas which 
occupies a fixed volume at a fixed pressure. And in just the 
same way, since, for a dissolved substance, the volume of the 
solution corresponds to the volume of a gas, and the osmotic 
pressure to the pressure of a gas, so the molecular weight cam 
be found from the weight of the substance which gives a fixed. 
osmotic pressure in a fixed volume of water. 


Molecular Weights from Physical Properties. 


But, unfortunately, measurements of osmotic pressure are not 
easily made; the membrane used consists of a fine slimy pre- 
cipitate of copper ferrocyanide, made by immersing a small 
porous pot in a solution of potassium ferrocyanide, and filling 
it inside with copper sulphate so that the two solutions meet in 
the inside of the walls of the pot and precipitate the copper ferro~ 
cyanide there ; but this membrane is continually breaking under 
the very large pressures employed, and the method is extremely 
difficult to render accurate. Fortunately, however, it can be- 
shown that the rise of boiling-point and lowering of freezing- 
point which take place when substances are dissolved in a sol- 
vent depend upon the osmotic pressure of the dissolved sub- 
stance. For instance, pure distilled water freezes at 0 deg. C. 
Now, if we dissolve one gram of sugar in 100 cc. of water we 
shall find that this solution will freeze, not at 0 deg., but at 
-054 deg. below zero, and if we dissolve two grams in 100 ce. it 
will freeze at .108 deg. below zero, and so on. 

And, again, we find that equal numbers of molecules, which 
produce equal pressures in gases, and equal osmotic pressures 
in solutions, produce equal lowering of the freezing-point or 
raising of the boiling-point. So that we can calculate the mole- 
cular weight of a dissolved substance from the weight necessary 
to produce a fixed lowering of freezing-point. The fixed lower- 
ing of freezing-point taken is the amount produced by the mole- 
cular weight in grams per litre, which has been called a mol. 
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The molecular weight of sugar C,,H..0, is 342, and conse- 
quently if 342 grams of sugar are dissolved in a litre of water, 
we shall get our unit lowering of freezing-point, which experi- 
ment shows to be 18.5 deg. C. 

But ifwe dissolve 25+55.5=58.5 grams of sodium chloride in 
a litre of water we shall find that it does not produce 18.5 deg. 
depression, but a very much greater amount, showing that since 
equal numbers of molecules produce equal depressions, we must 


have here many more molecules, and these molecules can only 
have come from the splitting up of our original molecules. 

So that we see that some substances, among them nearly all 
salts, split up, when dissolved, into more molecules than they 
originally possessed. 

And for the cause of this splitting up we must examine some 
electrical experiments, which we will next proceed to do. 

C. E. Keyneto Mens, B.Sc., F.O0.S. 


PAPERS ON PRACTICAL 


Tue following methods of “Lens Calculations without Arith- 


metic” form the second of a series of chapters on photographic , 


optics, the first of which, on “Focussing Scales and Depth 
of Field,” appeared last week. Other articles will deal with 
“Discs of Confusion, and Distances beyond which all Objects 
are in Focus,” and “The Speed of Telephoto Lenses when 
Employed on Near Objects.” We have interspersed Mr. 
Lockett’s text with the equations on which his geometrical con- 
structions are based. ; 


Focal and other calculations by the ordinary arithmetical 
methods are often intricate and involved, whereas the same 
problems geometrically considered are frequently very simple, 
and probably the few simple problems here given may prove 
of assistance to some workers. So far as the writer is aware, 
they have not previously been published. The first problem, 
although interesting, is simply given as a prelude to the very 
practical one which follows. 


Problem I.—To Find the Greater and Lesser Conjugate Foci. 
On any line set off a distance A B (Fig. 1), equal to the 
distance between the object and the focussing screen, or image. 
At A erect a perpendicular A C, equal to the size of the object. 
At B erect a perpendicular B D, equal to the size of the 
image. Join A D and B C, and where these lines intersect 
at E draw the dine ID F, parallel to D B, cutting A B in F. 
Then A F and F B are the greater and lesser conjugate foci 
respectively. 
if, F B:A F::B D:A C (similar triangles). 
w:v: :image : object. 
i.e., F B and A F are the conjugate focal lengths. 


Problem II.—To Find the Principal or Equivalent Focus of 
a Lens. 
Set up the camera and focus sharply with open aperture on 
any object of convenient size. Measure the distance between 
the object and focussing screen and obtain the conjugate foci 
as in the preceding problem. Now, on B D produced (Fig. 2) 
mark off B G equal to B F. Join G A, cutting E F produced 
in H. Then H F is the principal or equivalent focus of the 
lens. The beautiful simplicity of this formula, as compared 
with the ordinary arithmetical method, is worthy of notice. 
It will be seen that there is no need to ascertain the ratio 
between the sizes of object’ and image; nor is it even necessary 
to use a measure of any kind, since all the requisite information 
may be obtained with a piece of string and a pair of dividers, 
setting down the various distances direct, on a suitable sheet 
of paper, with the aid of a T or set square. 
hig Jet 18) B18 CrSg Ak 19! 8 10 33}, 
HFiw:viv+u. 


hry * 
i.e., H F is the focal length. 
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Problem III.—To Find the Conjugate Foci for a Given Size 
of Image, with a Lens of Given Focus. 


This is another very practical problem, obviously available 
for enlarging, copying, and reducing, as well as to ascertain 
the necessary length for studios, ete. On any line set off A B 
(Fig. 3) equal to the size of object, and B C equal to the size 
of image required. At B erect a perpendicular B D equal to 
the focal length of the lens. At A erect a perpendicular A E, and 
at C another perpendicular C F. From A draw a line through 
D, cutting C F in H; and from © draw a line through D, 
cutting A E in G. Then A G and C H are the required 


‘Fie | 


A i= 3 
Fie.2. 


conjugate foci; or A G and C H added together are equal 
to the necessary distance between object and image. It will 
no doubt be remarked by some that this diagram (Fig. 3) is 
exactly similar to one given by Mr. T. Bolas in “The British 
Journal Photographic Almanac” (1905, p. 710), for the totally 
different purpose of obtaining the combined focal length of 
two lenses in contact. The coincidence is extremely interest- 
ing, and embodies what is evidently a principle well worth 
further examination. 

The next two problems are, perhaps, not so generally useful 
as the two last, but are notable for even greater directness and 
freedom from complication.. 

Problem III. is a variant of I. 
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Problem IV.—TLo Find the Focal Length of a Lens, the Greater 
Conjugate and Ratio of Image to Object being known. 


Draw a line A B (Fig. 4) equal to the greater conjugate, and 
from B, at any convenient angle with A B, draw a line B C. 
From B, with any radius, step off a series of equal divisions, 
equal in number to the ratio plus one. In the example given, 
the ratio is supposed to be 4, so that five equal divisions are 
accordingly marked off.. Join the last division and A; through 
the next division (in this case 4) draw the line 4 D parallel to 


5 A. Then A D is the required focal length, 
By similar triangles—D:D—F::r+1:7. 
ieee se es 
aks So r+ 
which is the same as F = = the equation for focal length. 
A 


Problem V.—To Find the Lesser Conjugate, the Greater Con- 
jugate being known. 


Draw a line A B (Fig. 5) equal to the greater conjugate. At 
A erect a perpendicular A C, equal to the size of object. From 
C step off C D equal to the size of image. Join C B, and 
through D draw D E parallel to C B, cutting A Bin E. Then 
E B is the required lesser conjugate. 

EB: AE :: CD: AD 
0 :U—v i: image : object—image. 
Object par 


linage os 


These are but a few of many remarkably concise and con 
vincing problems in which geometry is capable of coming to 
the aid of the embarrassed photographer, removing the neces- 
sity of troublesome calculation with, perhaps, a host of 
refractory fractions. No doubt sufficient has been said to 
indicate the value of a deeper study in this direction. It is 


| 


not necessary, in practice, that the diagrams should be drawn 
to full size measurements. It will commonly be found mora 
E 

G 


Fia3, 


A 


D 


Fia.4. Fia.s. 


convenient to use a scale of one-eighth to the inch, reading 
off eighths of an inch as inches in the result. 
A. Locxert. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


The Old South London, 

Nuxr Wednesday, May 10, I shall be thinking of that day forty- 
six years ago, when the first and original South London Photo- 
graphic Society came into being. The life and soul of its in- 
ception, as of its brightest activity, was my old friend A. H. Wall, 
unknown, perhaps even by name, to many readers of these lines, 
but still hale and hearty, and congenially employed in the pacific 
borough of: Stratford-on-Avon. The South London made Wal- 
worth its centre, and showed the only other two societies in 
London at that time—the present Royal and the moribund North 
London—how to combine the character of a club with the tech- 
nical activities of a photographic society. Its social manage- 
ment was a great feature. The members sat round a table, and 
did not rise formally to address the chair. It was a curious 
fact that the majority of the members lived north of the Thames, 
a fact which led at length to the removal of the meeting-place 
to the City of London College, Leadenhall Street, whence in 
1875 the society soared westward to Arundel Hall, in the 
strand, and again further west two years later to the Society of 
Arts, where it remained until its demise. 

The South London was an energetic society, and in its earlier 
years had its experimental committee to investigate technical 
matters connected with photography. As showing the esteem 
in which its president, the Rey. F. F. Statham, was held, T 
may say that he was first elected on its formation, and he held 
the position up to the time of his death, which occurred in 1885. 
Although he went out of office each year, he was always unani- 
mously re-elected—not once during the whole period was another 


president even proposed. The society ceased to exist in 1887, 
when it handed over its minutes and archives to the Photographic 
Club, the existence of which body, by the way, was due to the 
members of the South London. It arose in this way: At the 
conclusion of the winter session in 1879, when many things of 
interest were coming to the front—gelatine photography being 
one of them—it was thought that something should be done 
during the vacation. Mr, Brittlebank, one of the members. who 
then had a studio in the Tottenham Court Road, in the block of 
buildings now removed in widening that thoroughfare, kindly 
placed his rooms at the disposal of the members to meet im 
weekly, which was at once accepted. The meetings were known 
as the “Brittlebank meetings.” At the end of the society’s 
vacation, as these weekly meetings had proved so interesting 
and instructive, it was proposed to form a Photographic Club. 


A meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Tayern on November 19, 
1879, with the late Mr. Jabez Hughes in the chair, and he 


Photographic Club was formed. 


Niepce’s First Photograph. 

Among the letters of Nicéphore Niepce to his brother is one 
written May 9, 1816—eighty-nine years ago on Tuesday next— 
in which he announces his first fixing of the camera image. He 
used the lens of a microscope, and found that he could record 
objects out of doors even when the sun was not actually shining. 
Niepce named his study “helicgraphy” (drawing by sunlight), 


| but from this time forth he might have used the term “ photo- 


graphy.” Hisronicvs. 
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DIAPHRAGM NUMBERS. 


Editorial Note. 
[We have received the following, with a request to publish it, from 
Mr. F. M. Steadman, who writes from Prado, 94, Havana. 
plying with the wish we desire to disclaim particulatly any respon- 


In com- 


sibility for the communication, and 40 announce beforehand our 
unwillingness, to explain, precisely what it is all about. Though 
we have read it more than once we should not feel qualified to speak 
positively. Apparently Mr. Steadman’s system is based on some 
kind of circular measure, but until we have before us a more intelligible 
account of it than that which follows, we would prefer to say nothing 
about it, except that as it stands the system seems to have just about 
the same advantage as expressing plate speeds in miles per hour 


or focal lengths in terms of fiddlesticks.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


Ix my new mathematical method of dealing with light, the “cone 


« ’ 


unit” is called the “cu.” and his 1-64th the convergence of a hemi- 


sphere. If a light source be of uniform intensity throughout two 
eu’s of it will create upon a surface impinged upon twice the intrinsic 


G3 


intensity of one “cu.” This unit-cone is negligible close to £/2.8 (the 
square root of 8) in form, and for practical purposes may be said 
To reduce any diaphragm or other unit-cone 


o divide 8 by the 


to have that form. 
therefore to its “cu” 
square of the f value of that cone. 
8 8 
Thus, - = 
iit TP 7G 


value, it is only necessary 


= leu or 1-64th hemisphere, and in like manner, 


= 8 Le 
2 2045 256 
The practicability of this method may be appreciated by the follow- 
During the last full moon I desired to make a 
moonlight view of the roof below my window, and measured the moon- 
light as follows :—With a. new lens, made by Bausch and Lomb, but 
not yet advertised, which works at //4.2, or creates a light unit of 
that form at the full aperture, I focussed the moon against a piece 
of Eastman film, and obtained a visible impression of the image in 
16 seconds. Then I formed the problem: If an f/4 (practically) cone 
of moonlight would do certain work in 16 seconds, how long would it 
require the natural cone of the moon to do that work? 

Since the moon is about 100 times its own diameter from the earth 
its natural cone (as its rays impinge upon any one point on the earth) 
has an f value of 100. 


and 


ing simple problem. 


Seal 
T/2 2 
esi eu, naturally. 

7/100? 1250 : 

Now, by analysis, if half a “cu” of light will perform certain labour 
in 16 seconds, one “cu” would do it in eight seconds, and 1-1,250th 
of a “cu” would require 1,250 times 8 seconds, or practically 21 


By reason of there being no absorption of glass in the case 


cu through lens 


minutes. 
of the natural moon, this time was reduced to 16 minutes. 
“Now Eastman film tints 16 times as fast as “Solio,” and the inten- 
sity of the moonlight therefore, by the “first appearance time” on 
“Solio” (which method was adopted officially by the P.A. of A. at 
St. Louis last October), would be 16 times 16 minutes, or 255 minutes. 
"Now by my method the actinicity of the light (by the “ first appear- 
ance” “Solio” method) is always the exposure with the speed dia- 


phragm of the subject in hand. 
The speed diaphragm of such a subject (classed as “average ob- 
ject in mid distance”) is £/32, or U.S. 64, and with that diaphragm, 


therefore, the full normal exposure would be 256 minutes. To use: 
diaphragm 7/4 (U.S. No. 1) then the following problem must be: 
performed :—The speed diaphragm, //32, or U.S. 64, is equal to 
1-128th of a “cu” (in the case of the U.S. diaphragm half is divided 
by the number to obtain the “cu” value of the cone formed). 

The cone desired to be used, f/4, or U.S. No. 1, is equal to halt 
“cu.” Then if 1-128th of a “cu” of light will give a normal exposure 
in 256 minutes one “cu” will perform the labour in 1-128th of 256 
minutes, which is two minutes, and a half a “cu” will do it in twice: 
two minutes, or four minutes. 

The normal exposure therefore with //4, or U.S. No. 1 was found to» 
be four minutes, but as I desired to diminish the details in the 
shadows to obtain an effect more in harmony with moonlight in nature, . 
a quarter normal exposure, or one minute, was given. 

The film was developed normally by the time method, and after- 
wards intensified, as it was clear, would be required by reason of the 
A print is sent to the Editors.* 

Would it not be logical to take the numbers of a diaphragm the 
actual unit values of the cones they form, or 1 divided by that unit 
value? In that case //2.8 and U.S. No. 4 would be 2, and it wouldi 
be known to be half the convergence of No. 1, and diaphragm //8 and 
U.S. No. 4 would be No. 8, and would be thought of as 1-8th of a 


& ” 


cu.” or unit. 


quarter normal exposure. 


All light-cones may be thought of in simple “cu.” 
value (up to f/l with negligible error), and if a window averages 


ft. in diameter, and a head is 6ft. away from it, the f value of 


251 . cen 8 5 
the light-cone at a point on the face is 7/2, Se ee CUS oa 


When the sun is 30 degrees from the horizon, one “cu.” of sky- 


creates an intensity about 52 seconds by the “first appearance ” Solio 
method, and therefore two cu’s.” of sky would create an intensity of 
16 seconds, which would be the exposure with the speed diaphragm of 
the subject in hand. 

With this scale of diaphragms, which recognises the f value of* 
cones as the basis of calculation, the numbers would stand for the 
actual working capacity of the cone which the diaphragm formed, and 
would allow the ordinary reasoning powers of the worker to apply 
in their use. 

It is true that the numbers themselves are the same as the present 
U.S. scale—i.e., 1, 2, 4; 8, etc., but this scale has no logical physical 
reason to be, as the selection of f 4 to be U.S. No. 1 was but a matter: 
of convenience decided upon by the R.S. Committee when the U.S. 
diaphragm scale was recommended. 

The “cu.” system, on the contrary, is based on the complete sphere 
as a natural physical constant. ‘The sky as light source measures. 
64 “cu’s.,” since it occupies a half sphere in relation to any point 
upon which its rays impinge. 
‘The sun, whose natural cone (to the earth) is about 7/107 measures 


s The 


—, or 1-1,460th of a “eu.” 
17” 


sity is that of impingement, and no 


aw which directly causes inten- 


that of radiation, and the solid: 
angle of an impinging cone therefore is the dimension which shoula 


be unified, and which the “cu.” does unify in a popular manner. And! 
since diaphragms govern impinging cones there is no need of their 


having a different scale from that which can be applied to any other: 
cone as that of the sun, or moon, or a window. The “cu.” method 
annihilates the truth of distance and area in dealing with light only, 
in the calculation of intrinsic intensity, which is the truth of light 


most important in photography. F. M. Srrapmayn. 


* The print has not yet come to hand,—Eps. B.J.P. 
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PORTRAIT LIGHTING WITH THE COOPER HEWITT MERCURY- 
VAPOUR LAMP. 


As recent articles in these pages have already stated, the mercury- 
vapour lamp has been erigaging the serious attention of professional 
photographers in the land of its commercial birth, the United States, 
although very little has yet found its way into print on the subject. 
Hence there is good reason why space should be found for the 
experience of Mr. Felix Raymer as communicated to “The Camera.” 
Mr. Raymer has the reputation of being a practised technician in 
lighting, and it is therefore of interest to note his comparison of the 
new artificial iluminant with daylight. 

has been (and is yet) that there is no 
difference in lights of any style, shape, or nature, so long as the 
operator knows how to use the light. It is not that one style light 
will produce a better effect than another style light, but it is that 
one operator will work his light in such a. way that he will secure 
a better effect than another operator would. So I found it in the 
use of the Cooper Hewitt light. I had never tried to make a negative 
under one of them before, so can truthfully say I knew nothing of 
them any more than I would know of any other source of light, but 
the proposition was for me to work that light, and get as good 
work from it as I could get from daylight. 


My claim (says our author 


Therefore, when I was 
asked to give a demonstration of the light before a recent convention, 
I recalled all I had said both to the conventions in previous years, 
and also through the magazines, and at once proceeded to apply my 
own directions as given to others for working a strange light, and I 
was not disappointed in the result. 

The Mercury Lamp as a SKy-light. 

In working the Cooper Hewitt light, it is necessary to do so as 
though it were nothing more than a small sky-light, and in fact it 
resembles one very much in its construction, the main difference being 
that it is so small in size that one would naturally think it would 
require longer exposure than our “old-time” sky-light, which had 
covered many square feet of light space. This is just where we all 
make a mistake in working it for the first time. As a matter of fact, 
it requires as little or less exposure than any sky-light I ever stood 
under. There is something remarkable about the actinic value of 
the light. One particular feature I noticed in its use, and that is, 
in place of the peculiar tone given to the face under it, confusing 
the operator, it makes his judgment of tone value much better, and 
he is in a position to secure more what he actually sees under the 
The high-lights are brought up strong and 
clear cut, while the middle tints and lower tones fall into place as 
no daylight will show. 

How to Light a Portrait. 

For a portrait effect the subject should be posed at a point where 

all of the light will fall on the face from the front. 


light than ever before. 


I mean by 


this that there should be no back light coming from the side or rear, 
To get this result it will be necessary that the subject be posed about, 
2 ft. back from one side of the light. The direction for the light 
falling on the face should be from an angle of about 45 deg. In this 
way there will be no more of side light than top light, but an even 
distribution of both. To get this direction, the subject should be 
seated about 6 ft. out into the room from the light (this is supposing 
the ceiling of the room to be about 12 ft. high, and the light fitted 
into it for that height ceiling). After trying the light with 
the subject seated at this distance, it can easily be seen 
whether the light is falling Have the 
subject turn his face away from the light until he is facing 
directly away from it, begin slowly to- 
he light until the point is reached where the ear on the shadow 


right or otherwise. 


and then to turn 


ward 


side of the face is about to come into light, and then stop. Do 


not allow the ear to come into the light, but go as far in that direo- 
tion as possible without doing so. When this point is reached, look 
at the shadow that falls from the nose towards the shadow cheek. 
Tf it runs across the cheek it is an indication that the light falls too 
low on the subject. To correct it, all that is necessary will be to 
move the subject nearer to the light. This will cause the light to 
take a more downward course, and which will, of course, throw the 
shadows in the same direction. 

If the shadow from the nose falls directly under it, it is an indica- 
tion that the light is falling on the subject from too high a source. 
The plan of correction would be to move the subject farther from the 
light. This will throw the shadows further across the face. 

But if the shadow takes a course running toward the corner of the 


mouth, it will be all right, as that is near enough to the angle of 
45 deg. for all practical purposes. 
Maxims in Mercury-vapour Lighting. 

I will give a few suggestions for using the light that may be of ser- 
vice to many. 

First.—Notice the little sparks of light that appear in the eyes. 
If the one in the shadow eye is not shown or is too faint, it will 
indicate one of three things: (1) The face is not turned far énough to 
tho light; (2) the head is too low; (3) there is too much top light 
being used—move the subject further from the light if this is the 
cause. F 

Second.—Notice the highest light on the face. If it is in the 
centre of the forehead, the face is too far to the light. If it 
is on the temple, the face is too far from the light. The proper 
place for it is directly over the light eye. 

Third.—Be careful as to exposure. The light is a faster light than 
any operator will think on his first trial. 


Oxyern Cylinder Explosion.—A shocking explesion took place at 
Winterthur (Zurich) on Saturday last, in the physics section of the 
‘Cantonal ‘Technical School, as the attendant was unpacking the 
oxygen cylinders for a lecture with lantern slides The. man’s body 
was blown to pieces, parts of it being hurled to a great distance, 
while a number of pupils in a neighbouring class-room were seriously 
injured. Had tke explosion occurred a quarter ot an hour later there 
must have been terrible loss of life. The explosion was heard all 
over the town. The instruménts in the laboratory, to the value of 
some £400-£600, were ertirely destroyed. Explosions of this kind 
are fortunately of rare occurrence, the last that occasioned loss of 


life in England happening some years ago in the Fenchurch Street 


Railway Station, when a youth who was carrying a cylinder of 
oxygen was the victim. The preparation and testing of gas bottles 
has, however, been brought to such a reliable state in this country 
that users need have no fears as to their employment under avy 
reasonable conditions. 

THE committee of the Carnegie Public Library, Coatbridge, have 
decided to inaugurate the opening of the building with a photo- 
graphic exhibition. ‘The date will be May 18, and six open classes 
are announced. Silver and bronze plaques will be at the disposal of 
the judges in each class. Entries close May 12, and full particulars 
will be sent on application to the hon. secretary, G. W. Campbell, 
Ailsa Cottage, Coatbridge, N.B. 
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CLOUD NEGATIVES. 


Croup Negatives and Printing was the subject of a lecture by Mr. 
HH. W. Bennett, on April 11, to the members of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society. At the outset it was pointed out that 
this was a branch of photography very much neglected by most ama- 
teurs. 
that most fought shy of cloud printing, and selected subjects which 
And the existing text books did not cast much light 


There were supposed to be so many difficulties to encounter 


needed none. 
‘on the matter, so that one was left to learn by personal experience 
how to insert clouds into prints, and how to secure good cloud nega- 
tives. 

The Necessity for Clouds. 

The necessity for improving pictures by filling in the sky portion 
with suitable clouds was apparent to everyone with an artistic eye. 
The sky in nature can never be represented by white paper, and “bald 
headed ” photographs could lay no claim to being pictures. If clouds 
were not printed in, at least tone down to a greyish tint, which would 
much better represent sky tones than white. The occasions on which 
one can obtain clouds and landscape on the same plate are few and 
far between. When possible, of course, do so, and save much time. 
The difference in exposure required for sky and landscape, however, 
precludes much hope of success. 

Points to be Considered. 

Having decided to study cloud printing, let us examine what prin- 
ciples we have to work upon. In the first place the rules of composi- 
tion apply as much to clouds as to landscapes. 
(1) There must be agreement between the two parts of the pictures; 
but how often is this rule neglected?—clouds are wedded to land- 
scapes which they do not suit, with the result that the eye is at once 
drawn to the sky, and an irritating effect is produced. The lighting 
of the clouds must be from the same direction as the landscape, and 
their tone values should be the same. Remember that in the sky the 
deepest shadow will always be lighter than the deepest part of the 
landscape, and allow for this. (2) The form) of clouds must be studied. 
Note carefully the nearer the horizon the lighter the clouds; often 
they become little more than streaks. (3) There should be a prin- 
cipal point of interest in the cloud as in the landscape portion, and 
the same form should never be repeated in the same picture. (4) The 


These are briefly: 


direction of wind will make a difference in cloud-shapes, this fact 
should be noted and used as experience directs, 
Practical Hints. 

The actual photographing of clouds was next considered. The best 
months in which to secure cloud negatives were April, May, and 
September, because then the forms were continually varying, and the 
light was not so strong. Windy weather was the best. Choose a 
good open space and include some landscape on each plate. Keep 
the camera horizontal and raise the front, this would enable the 
camera to be swung round while the view still remained vertical. 
Focus on some marked points in the landscape, then get ready for the 
exposure, and study the clouds until a suitable combination appears, 
when the exposure should be made. A lens should be used of shorter 
focus than that used for the landscape, with a view to getting the 
size of the clouds to harmonise better with the picture. 

Isochromatic plates were essential for very light clouds; for heavy 
A screen which increased the 
exposure about five times should be used, but not a deep one or the 


ones the ordinary did equally well. 
colours would be over corrected. The exposure must be very short, 
and the negative kept thin, to ensure quicker printing. Backing of 
plates is essential to avoid the spreading of light, the risk of which 
is great in cloud photography. 

Methods of Printing. 

The landscape portion must be printed first, then masked 
and the clouds inserted. A large printing frame should be used, and 
the mask fastened on the outside, with the edges slightly projecting ; 
the light would then spread underneath, and there would be no harsh 
line. For platinotype, a mark must be made on the paper after the 
landscape part is printed, then mask as before. For carbon, put a 
mark in some white colour on each end of the negative, then press the 
tissue down, thus obtaining a mark which would be a guide where to 
apply. the mask. 

In conclusion, one thing is essential if our pictures are to be success- 
ful; nature must be studied, and many negatives obtained from which 
a selection could be made. It is useless to attempt to obtain one 
universally useful cloud negative. Nature is ever varying, and one 


value of cloud photography is to enforce this lesson. 


Sarurn’s Satellites.—Professor E. Pickering, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has discovered a tenth satellite of Saturn by means of the 
Druce photographic telescope. The period of the satellite is twenty- 
one days. It is stated that the character of motion is direct. The 
period is very neariy equal to that of Hyperion, the faint satellite 
discovered by Mr. Lassell, of Liverpool, in 1848. The brilliancy of 
the new object is only about one-sixteenth of that of the older 
satellite, or three whcle magnitudes fainter, and could only possibly 
have been discovered by photographic means. 


Tur Roéatgen Congress, to celebrate the tenth anniversary of he 
discovery of the Roéntgen Rays, was opened in Berlin on Sunday in 


the presence of a number of high officials, university authorities, pro- 


fessors, and many German and foreign scientists. The objects of the 
Congress are twofold. In the first place it will provide an opportunity 
to survey the brilliant achievements of the past decade that have been 
rendered possible by Professor Réntgen’s discovery, and, in the 
second place, again to do public honour to the discoverer himself. 


Puorocrapuic Evidence.—In a series of betting prosecutions at 
Grimsby on Friday last, the police brought a snapshot taken by a 
policeman. in concealment as evidence. The photograph showed one 


of the defendants receiving money from a man in the street. 


Our bright contemporary Zhe Globe states that “there is to be 
published in New York an album of portraits of the principal mem- 
bers of Parliament of each country,” and adds, “six hundred and 
seventy members of the British House of Commons are said to have 
forwarded their photos.” 


Exuipirion of ALPINE PHorocrarHs.—Another’ exhibition of 
photographs by members of the Alpine Club and others will be on 
view at the club rooms, 23, Savile Row, W., from May 10 to May 31. 
Previous exhibitions by this club have produced many fine mountain 
pictures of great beauty and interest, and the forthcoming show 


should be no exception. 


THE syllabus of lectures, outings, etc., of the South London Photo- 
graphic Society has been sent us. The evening meetings at Collyer 
Hall, High Street, Peckham, are continued during the summer in 
addition to a comprehensive list of excursions. Saturday half-day 
cycle rides are also provided for, and should prove popular, and 
various competitions are likewise announced. The date of the 
Seventeenth Annual Exhibition is fixed for March 3 to 10, 1906, 
Full particulars as to membership, etc., will be forwarded by the 
Hon. Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


ee 


Journalistic Changes. 
Herr Orro Mente, who was formerly with Klimsch and Co., 
has joined the Photo-chemical Laboratory of the Technical High 
School, Charlottenburg, Berlin, and has also assumed the joint 
editorship of the “ Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik,” vice 
Dr. Aarland resigned. 
The Use of Screens in Copying. 

In the “Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik” attention is 
directed to the use of coloured screens for copying ordinary photo- 
graphs, such as carbon and gum bichromate prints, many of 
which ave now met with on coloured supports. A cell with liquid 
filters is suggested as the handiest, and practically only three 
solutions are required—namely, a solution of tartrazine, a mix- 
ture of tartrazine and brilliant acid green, and a solution of 
eosine. The tartrazine should be used with a blue pigment 
image on a white or yellow paper, and even with black or brown 
images on yellow paper it gives better contrasts. The green filter 
is useful if red or reddish-brown images on yellowish paper 
have to be reproduced, and it is useful for prints toned with 
uranium. The red filter is not much in request, and is most 
useful when bright blue images are met with. Practically these 
are the so-called “contrast filters,” which by absorbing more 
or less of the colour reflected by the images, produce a black ; if 
the existing contrasts in a coloured print are too great they can 
always be lessened by using a filter of the colour of the image. 


Rough Paper Prints. 

The copying of prints on rough-surfaced papers very frequently 
presents considerable difficulty, and the resulting negatives are 
too often but photographs of the surface irregularities with a 
minor image of the actual print. To overcome this difficulty, 
says the above-mentioned paper, such prints should be copied 
out-of-doors on a dull day, as really satisfactory results cannot 
be obtained with the electric light. The use of “ contrast” filters 
will also be found advantageous with such subjects. 


Rules for the Half-tone Screen. 

Tue following are some of the instructions given to screen-negative 
students at the London County Council School of Photo-Engraving, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.C. :— 

To clean the screen, use the China silk and not the duster. 

Be careful the screen is thoroughly secure in the camera. 

To reproduce an average copy the same size :— 

The distance of the screen with a lens of 18in. focal length, using 
wet collodion, will be approximately :— 


For the 100-line screen, 8 millimetres away from the plate. 
5 125-line  ,, 6 . 

Ps 133-line 5 EA 

»  1L60-line ,, 3} A 
Lfs-line.),, 2 op 


These distances are for screens in which the black lines and white 


” » 
” ” 
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spaces are equal, and are measured from the surface of the screen. 

Stops to be used will be of a diameter of, say, 1-90th of the 
camera extension (stop marked //45) for exposure for the 
shadows, supplemented by an exposure for the high lights, with a 
stop of a diameter of, say, 1-30th of the camera extension (stop marked 
f/16) for 1-20th part of the time given to the shadow expostire. 

When using dry plates or collodion emulsion for making negatives 
it will probably be found necessary to have the screen nearer than 
above. 

With greater reduction, the stops may be smaller in size, and the 
screen distance may be less. 


With greater enlargement the stops. may be larger and the screen 
placed farther away. 

With a lens of shorter focal length, the stops may need to be 
smaller or the screen distance less. 

With a lens of longer focal length, the stops may need to Me 
larger or the screen placed farther away. 

Originals, having very heavy contrasts, may need sma!ler stcps;. or 
closer screen distance, or both. 

Originals, with very flat contrasts, may need larger stops, or longer 
screen distance, or both. 

When using suitable transparencies as originals the screen distance: 
may be 25 ner cent. more than above. 

“Flashing ”—i.e., exposing with white paper over the original and 
a very small stop in the lens should only be resorted to when the: 
shadows of the original are very dense, and should, as a rule, nob 
exceed 1-20th of the total exposure. Round stops should generally 
he used in preference to square; only under exceptional circumstances 
may square stops with corners extended be used. 

Before exposing, make quite certain your arc lights evenly illumi: 
nate the copy, that the mirror, or prism, is perfectly clean, and thats 
the image is central on the ground glass. 
Lectures on Three-Colour and Orthochromatic Work 

Last evening, May 4, at eight o'clock, commenced a series off 
nine lecture-demonstrations on the principles and practice of ortho. 
chromatics at the L.C.€. School of Photo-engraving, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. The lecturer, Mr. A. J. Bull, is known: 
to many of our readers as very thoroughly qualified to speak om 
the subject, and the course of lectures ought to be well attended. 
The fees are 2s. 6d. for the course, or 1s. for a single lecture, and 
we believe the series is epen to persons directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the illustrative crafts. The syllabus is as follows :— 
Nature of light and colour; selective absorption and other causes of 
colour effects; the spectrum; nature of ordinary colours; primary 
colours. Properties of orthochromatic plates and methods of test- 
ing; safe lights for the dark-room; use of light filters ; orthochromatic: 
photography. Three-colour photography by the additive method. 
Three-colour photography by the subtractive method; nature of 
best reproduction colours and negative records ; adjustment of colour: 
filters to plates; effects of incorrect filters and plates; position of the: 
filter. Three-colour negative making; details of the indirect methods. 
avoidance of screen pattern; a direct method by the use of collodion— 
emulsion and the dry plate; fine etching; proving. Four-colour pro-- 
cesses. 


ae 


THE prize competition promoted by Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co. will close on May 15. Prizes of five, three, and two guineas: 
respectively are offered for negatives developed with “Tabloid” 
Pyro-Metol Developer. Entry forms and full particulars may be- 
obtained from all chemists and dea ers, or from Messrs. Burroughs» 
Wellcome and Co., London, E.C. 


SHorTNESS of memory is a public as well as an individual failing, 
and many who learn of the death of Mr. W. H. Alexander in his. 
73rd year will need to be reminded that it was he who, with such. 
splendid generosity, provided nearly the whole of the money for build-- 
ing the National Portrait Gallery. Forty-five years ago the nation’s. 
collection of portraits was housed under temporary conditions in. 
Great George Street, and although they later found a more. fitting 
home at South Kensington, the risks of fre made apparent: by the- 
subsequent outbreak at the Indian Museum led to their being carried. 
away to the museum in Bethnal Green. Then it was that Mr. 
Alexander made his princely offer of £80,000, and the Treasury- 
adding £16,000, the fine building, near neighbour to the National! 
Gallery, was erected and opened nine years ago. 
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Patent Dews. 


eee Se 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

* Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents were made between April 17 
and 22 :— 

CampHor.—No. 8,297. “Improvements in the manufacture of 
camphor.” Chemische Fabrik auf Actien (vorm E. Schering), 24, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

“A process of producing light pro- 

Paul Effing, 41, 


CryematocrapHy.—No. 8,341. 
jections by means of the cinematograph.” 
Rominsenerstrasse, Berlin. 

Fryper.—No. 8,453. “A portable finder to be fitted on the outside 
of the ordinary hand camera, showing the objects to be photo- 
graphed the same size and in the same position as they will 
appear on the sensitive plate.” William Henry Hawling, 1, 
Clarence Gardens, London Road, Bath. 

Nreative Maxinc.—No. 8,458. “Production of photographic nega- 
tives by mechanical means.” Edward Walter Kempton and 
Edwin Gordon-Bertram, 26, Speldhurst Road, Bedford Park, 
London. 

Prints.—No. 8,616. ‘Improvements in process of copying, develop- 
ing, fixing, washing, and drying webs of photographic paper and 

Friedrich 


in apparatus for carrying the same into effect.” 
Heinrich Lange, 79, Augsburgerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtuinable, price 8d each, post free, from the Patent 
Offive, 25, Southampton Buildanas,Chuncery Lane, London, W.C. 
CryematoGRapHs.—No. 11,821, 1904. 
nected with cinematographs and like apparatus.” 
ments claimed are a special feeding arrangement, whereby the 
period of movement of the film is small in comparison with the 
period of rest and the clamping of the film whilst stationary, 
this doing away with the flickering defect, and an improved effect 
is obtained by revolving a four-armed shutter. Arrangements 
are also made for adjusting the picture centrally in the mat 
whilst running. Fireproof tubes surround the optical axis, so 
as to prevent ignition of the roll of film and preventing the latter 
falling across the axis if accidentally broken. The feeding drum 
is arranged so as to grip the film only for a part of its periphery, 
and a special clamping device for periodically holding the film 
stationary, consisting of a loose mat and spring-controlled hinged 
Mason, 25, Windmill Street, Shaftesbury 


“Improvements in and con- 
The improve- 


frame. Joseph 
Avenue, W. 
Drvrtoprrs.—No. 23,729, 1904. 
photographic developers.” 
condensation products of paramidophenol, or its sulphite com- 
pounds, obtained by the action of aldehydes of the aliphatic and 
aromatic series, are superior to paramidophenol. The products 
obtained with formaldehyde and acetaldehyde are particularly 
suitable. The production of these compounds may be illustrated 
by the following example :—144.5 grammes of paramidophenol 
hydrochloride and 120 grammes of potassium bisulphite are dis- 
solved in 440 ces. of water, and, after cooling, 100 grammes of a 
40 per cent. solution of formaldehyde are added. The sulphite com- 
bination of the product can be crystallised from this solution. 
As a developer, it is used in a dilution of 1 to 4 with a solution 
of 5 grammes of the sulphite combination, 25 grammes of potass. 
carbonate, and 25 grammes of sulphite of soda in 100 grammes 


of water. 


“Improvements in and relating to 
The applicants have found that the 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


ee , 
The Kodak Tank Developer. Made by Kodak, Limited, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

The merits of stand development for negatives on glass plates has 
long been recognised, and various tanks for the purpose have been 
devised from time to time. The application of the method to spools 
of films has now been accomplished by the Kodak Company, who, 
well to the fore, as usual, in ali matters connected with economy of 
time, space, or labour in film photography, have evolved an ingenious 
piece of apparatus that bids fair to rival their well-known develop- 
The employment of the latter involves a certain 


57-61, 


img machine. 


Winding the film on to the reel. 
amount of manual labour, inasmuch the film during development has 
to be continually on the move, 

In the new pattern developer, the process is practically automatic. 
The handle-turning operation during development is obviated, and 
the entire film is developed in a vertical position while stationary. 
The advocates for time development have substantially proved the 
advantages of what may be termed “development in the dark,” and 
its application to the production of a batch of well-developed negatives 
from various exposures on a length of film has been well exemplified 
in the Kodak developing machine ani the present form of developing 


tank. 


The apparatus consists of a flanged reel, upoa which is wound a 
long red celluloid strip or apron. A wooden box is supplied in 
which the film and black backing is wound from the camera spool on 
to this reel, and is protected from light by the zed celluloid. So far, 
the operation is somewhat similar to that which takes place in the 
developing machine. After the film has been transferred from the 
spool to the veel, it is renwoved from the winding box, and can be 
handled with perfect safety in the light of an ordinary room. 

The flanged reel is now removed entire (containing the apron, the 
black paper, end the film) and is inserted in the developing tank, 
as shown in the illustration. This tank is not unlike a jam pot in 
shape, but is highly finished and electro-plated. 

Previous to inserting the reei, the tank is three-parts filled with 
The reel is gently lewered into the solution, which quickly 
finds its way to all parts of the film, as the edges of the red celluloid 


developer. 
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apron are separated by strips of serrated rubber, and development 
proceeds slowly and evenly. At the expiration of every two or three 
minutes it is recommended to withdraw the reel and replace it again 
upside down. With the developer recommended and supplied by the 
Kodak Company, development will be complete in twenty minutes. 
There appears to be little danger of fogging or sticking with this 
method, and batches of well-developed negatives should result. 

When development is complete, the developer is poured off and the 
tank filled and emptied two or three times with clean water. The 
film can then be unwound, separated from the black paper, and cut 
into lengths for fixing in the ordinary way. These operations can. 
be conducted in the light of an ordinary room, and no harm will 
come to the negatives. 

Washing and drying are carried out in the ordinary way, and the 
film user who has not yet experimented with this form of 
development will be both astonished and pleased at the uniformity 
of the results obtained. The entire apparatus is produced with that 
finish and regard for details for which the Kodak Company are famous, 
and as it fulfils all that is claimed for it, the new developing tank 
should have a ready sale The complete outfit is at present supplied 
in three sizes—the Brownie tank for No. 1 and No. 2 Brownie spools, 
the 34-inch tank for all spools up to that size, and the 5-inch tank 
for spools not exceeding 5 inches, the prices being 10s., 20s., and 25s. 
respectively. 


Tun useful little list-of the principal makes of plates and papers, 
etc., issued by Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, W., 
to which we referred last week has now been sent to us in a neatly- 
bound form. As it is likely to prove a pamphlet of reference that will 
receive much use, the new form of issue is a good one. Every photo- 
‘ grapher should get a copy. This firm also announces a new automatic 
ferrotype camera called the “Taquta,” for the rapid production of 
small circular photographs for brooches, etc. A full notice of this 


ingenious piece of apparatus will appear later. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Collodion Emulsion. Made by Mr. F. G. Willatt, 153, Gordon Road, 
High Wycombe. 

We have received from Mr. Willatt a sample of collodion emulsion 
which, he states, is made from methylated spirit, and can therefore be 
sold at 2s. 9d. for five ounces, 10s. pint, or even less in larger 
quantities. 
as usual; if required to be used dry, a simple preservative (as, for 
example, tea) is flowed over; the plate is then rinsed and allowed to 


The treatment of the emulsion used wet is the same 


dry. The emulsion works cleanly, giving good gradation, and is 
about the same speed as, or perhaps a little quicker than, another 
make against which we tried it. On drying there is a slight milki- 
ness in the film, which, however, disappears on varnishing. 

This emulsion, therefore, is quite suitable for lantern-slide making 
or slow copying work, but collodion emulsion now is most ex- 


tensively used in three-colour work, and here this sample of Mr. 


Willatt’s emulsion breaks down, as it is not susceptible to the addi- | 


This is not due 
to the methylated spirit in the emulsion, as we have added methy- 


tion of the most frequently used sensitising dyes. 


lated spirit to other emulsions without any ill effect as regards 
their sensitiveness, but it is probably due to the free nitric acid 
in the sample submitted. If Mr. Willatt can make an equally good 
emulsion without free acid; we should think his product would 
answer all requirements, and prove a formidable competitor to the 
more expensive German emulsions generally purchased at present. 
Since the above was written Mr. Willatt has informed us that at 
present he is offering the emulsion only for copying and lantern 


slides, but anticipates that he will be able to prepare an emulsion 
with methylated spirit suitable for colour sensitising. 


The “H. H.” developer. 
Mary-at-Hill, E.C. 
Mr. Horsley Hinton’s name used in connection with various photo- 


Sold by J. Rawlins, 3, Cross Lane, St. 


graphic accessories has become such a guarantee of excellence that 
we were not surprised to receive samples of a new developer, entitled 
“<The H. H. Developer,” and we find on trial that it is really a 
very good developer indeed. If it is regularly used by Mr. Hinton, 
perhaps the secret of his successful negatives is thereby laid bare. 
The developer appears to be a concentrated form of our old friend 
pyro-ammonia, and as supplied by Messrs. Rawlins, will be found 
very handy to use and fairly quick in action. It gives negatives of 
a good printing colour, and does not clog up the plate with the 
pronounced yellow stain peculiar to some pyro-ammonia formule. 
Full printed instructions accompany the preparation, which will not 
be found expensive, as 1s. will purchase sufficient to make half a 
gallon, 
The “Salon” Plate. Manufactured by the Gem Dry Plate Co., 
Ltd., Willesden Green, London, N.W. 
The tendency towards high speeds for modern dry plates appears 


to have no limits. Manufacturers vie with each other in their 
endeavours to place before the photographic public plates which in 
addition to possessing the acme of speed retain all those good 
qualities that make for excellence and uniformity in negative produc- 
tion. Latitude, a quality that appeared until quite recently 
peculiar to plates of comparative slowness, is now apparently 
obtained with the greatest ease in the most rapid emulsions, and 
the new “Salon” plate just introduced by the Gem Dry Plate Com- 
Of its great 
rapidity there can be no question whatever. We have experimented 
with samples submitted to us, and exposures of 1-120th of a 
second with stop 


pany embodies these two qualities with distinct success. 


/8 made on a dully lit street scene at three o'clock 
on an April afternoon have given us well-exposed negatives showing 
full shadow detail. 

We regard this as a somewhat severe test, and are quite satisfied 
that the high speed claimed for the “Salon” plate is fully sub- 
stantiated. As a plate for the studio it should be extremely useful 
on dull days, particularly as there is no inclination to hardness in 
On the 
contrary, a soft, quick-printing negative appears to be the usual 
result, but we found that forcing the development to any extent 


the image, even with the brief exposures we have given. 


was apt to produce a slight veiling, which, however, could be dis- 
regarded as not affecting the printing quality of the negative. This 
veiling, or fog, was particularly noticeable when developing the 
first one or two negatives with metol-hydroquinone; but with the 
pyro-soda, or pyro-ammonia recommended by the makers, this can 
be regarded as no detriment. 

With a pyro developer very high 
produced, and even with 
lent gradation and good 


uality negatives indeed are 
he brief exposures referred to above excel- 
rinting quality result. 

The increasing number of those who place confidence in laboratory 
measurements of a plate may be interested in studying the following 
measurements of the “Salon” plate made for us by Mr. C. E. Ken: 
neth Mees, B.Sc :— 


Speed number, Watkins, ferrous oxalate ... ... 288 
Speed number, Watkins, pyro-metol due w. 324 
ya (density giving power of the plate) ... 55, PPA 
K (velocity constant of development with standard 
ferrous oxalate developer) 36 oe soo dOEES 


Ty (time necessary to obtain the standard grada- 
tion of 1) 34 


: 268 — 7 minutes 
These results were obtained with plates from batch No. 4,167. 
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“The Gem Dry Plate Company, Ltd., inform us that measurements 
by Mr. Watkins have given a Watkins No. of over 400, that is, in 
excess of the figure claimed by the makers. This is not the place 

to dilate on plate speed controversies. It is clear, we hope, that 

the “Salon” plate possesses extreme sensitiveness, and to this we 
would add the important statement that it is sold at the popular 


“prices of 2s. dd. per dozen half-plates. 


Dr. Smith’s new three-colour plates, the introduction of which we 
have already chronicled, consist of three films of emulsion, coated one 
on top of the other, separated by a film of collodion, which permits of the 
separation of negatives. The top film is sensitive to blue-violet, and 
‘gives the negative for the yellow or minus-blue print; the middle 
film is sensitised for orange and red, and gives the negative for the 
blue or minus-red print; whilst the lowest film is sensitised for 
yellow and green, and gives the negative for the red or minus- 
‘green print. The films are not only orthochromatised, but also 


Stained to reduce the preponderating blue-violet sensitiveness. 


The sensitiveness of the plate is stated to be 8 on Dr. Smith’s 
scale, or 53 Scheiner, or 174 Warnerke, or 20 H. and D., or £/32 
Wynne, and are fast enough to permit of exposures of about 1-10th 
of a second with £/7 in summer; smaller apertures than f/16 are 
not recommended. No light filters or screens are required. 

After exposure the film must be cut through all round; the plate 
is then laid in a black envelope, and one corner of the same slit 
up; then a candle is lit, and, care being taken that the light 
does not fall directly on the exposed-corner, the top film is cut 
through, and in the dark, or with very dim light, the film is 
transferred by means of a sheet 


of special paper to a sheet of gela- 
tinised glass, and the temporary paper support is then stripped off. 
Precisely the same operation is performed with the middle film, 
and then the three plates are developed simultaneously, the separat- 
ing collodion films having been previously dissolved by soaking 
them in methylated alcohol. Positives are prepared from the nega- 
tives thus obtained by one of the usual methods, 


A report of the new “Red Seal” plates of Messrs. 
Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts, is held over tili next week 
space. 


Elliott and 
for want of 


Exhibitions. 


a ge ee 
WATFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE second annual exhibition of this Society was opened in the 
Watford Public Library on April 28. The awards made by the judge, 
D. Percivale Padwick, are as follows :— 

First prize: “A. Lowestoft Fishing Smack,” Miss M. J. Smith. 
Second prize: “Eventide,” P. W. Morris. Third prize: “Card 
Houses,” Mrs. L. Reid. Highly commended: “ L’Amour,” Miss 
Kate Smith; and “The Wane of Day,” L. W. Shubrook. 

The Members’ Classes were well supported, and the loan collection 
of pictures selected from the 1904 competition, Affiliation of Photo. 
graphic Societies, formed a feature of the show. 


BARRHEAD. 


Tun second annual exhibition of the Barrhead Amateur Art Club 
incorporated with the Scottish Photographic Federation) was opened 
xy Bailie Paton on April 26 at the Public Hall, Barrhead, and has 
sroved a great success. Over £30 worth of pictures and photo- 
graphs have been sold, which speaks well for the quality of the 
exhibits. The judges were: J. W. Eadie, vice-president of the 


Scottish Photographic Federation, and Dr. Richmond, and the awards 
were as follows:—Class 1, any subject: Silver Medals, A. W. Hill 
and Fred Judge; Bronze Medals, Wm. Clayden and J. A. Taylor. 
Class 2, open to Associates of Scottish Photographic Federation : 
Silver Medal, A. W. Hill; Bronze Medals, R. Wallace and R. 
Murray. In the Members’ Classes, Medals are awarded to R. Mur- 
ray, Dr. Corbett, Douglas Shanks, and J. M‘Grouther; and Cer- 


tificates to Dr. Corbett, J. M‘Grouther, Douglas Shanks, J. Wham, 
T. KE. Dickson, and R. Murray. 
aS 
D)eetings of Societies. 
——_+—_ 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. Name of Society. Subject. 


Wimbledon and Dis, Cam. Club] Members’ Evening. 


.| Royal Photographic Society ... es ee Tee ee aM 
Demonstrated. Mr. 


.| Cricklewood Photo. Society ...... Nee eenee 


eee a uf Various Tones on Papers by Develop- 

-| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. .. { ment. Mr. Ernest a Smith. se 
Richmond Camera Club .. Annual General Meeting. 

. | London and Proy. Photo, Assn.| Combination Printing. Mr. E. Human. 

.| Rugby Photographic Society ...| Annual General Meeting. 


ROYAL’ PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCTETY. 
Meerrine held May 2. Mr. J. C. Warburg in the chair. A prac- 
tical demonstration on “Retouching,” by Mr. Redmond Barrett, 
was the subject announced for the evening, but Mr. Barrett dis- 
pensed with the practical part of the demonstration, and treated 
the audience to a discursive series of statements regarding the pro- 
cess of negative improvement by means of the pencil. The lec- 
turer ruminated on the position retouching has assumed in modern pro- 
fessional photography, and deplored its abuses, inasmuch practically 


all modern retouching was the same in effect, and that effect was bad. - 


and artificial. The tendency was to retouch all character out of a 
face by putting on too much work, and so making all portraits 


more or 


ess expressionless and alike, His principles’ were :— 
To treat each negative as an individual study; to put on the 
minimum amount of lead pencil work consistent with the effect 
aimed at, and to allow the brain, not the fingers, to direct the 
pencil. By this means only was it possible to improve the nega- 
tive and retain the likeness. A vigorous head and face should 
receive entirely different treatment from one lacking in force or 
character. In the one case the character of the sitter should be 
studied and assisted as much as possible by the retouching; in 
the other no work beyond the removal of blemishes should be 
attempted. Each touch with the pencil on the shadow side of a 
face had twice the effect of a similar touch on the light side, or 
dense part of the negative. Mr. Barrett stated there 
Simply make up your mind what 
was required in the way of improvement on the negative, and then 
do it. The delightful practicability of this axiom duly impressed 


the audience. Another self-evident truth expounded by the lec- 


were no 
rules governing retouching. 


turer was that if a certain effect could be obtained with a small 
amount of work, say fifty touches with the pencil, it was quite 
unnecessary to employ 500 touches. 


A series of questions put to the demonstrator elicited the follow- 
ing points: —The retouching medium should be applied with a 
small pad of gritless wadding, and should be rubbed with a circular 
motion over the parts to be retouched in widening circles until the 
medium was dry. By this circular motion it was possible to avoid 
varnish marking likely to occur, especially with negatives that had 
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been intensified. A medium pointed pencil was probably the best 
for all-round work, and the only advantages an expensive pencil 
had over the cheap articlé were that the point lasted longer and 
was free from grittiness, otherwise any form of hard pencil was 
suitable. A too fine point was quite unsuitable for large heads, as 
“the space to be retouched could not be properly covered 
a great deal of unnecessary . work. 


without 
For small work a fine point 
was useful, but not absolutely necessary. It was not necessary to 
‘frequently sharpen the pencil, as once the proper touch had been 
acquired turning the pencil during the progress of the work 
was sufficient to keep a good working point. In working on large 
heads a loose rubbing touch should be used, and no more pressure 
should be given than would be necessary to make a mark on the 
pile of white velvet; if too much pressure is employed either. the 
pencil point wiil break and possibly damage the negative, or the 


surface will get slippery and refuse to take more lead. In 
aif it is necessary to add more density, the best plan was 
_a little moist colour with a fine-pointed sable brush. 


his case, 
o apply 
In any case 
it was not the peiicil that did the work but the man, and therefore 
it could not be too strongly impressed on the retoucher to think 
efore working, and to make up his mind just what is to be done. 


The object of retouching is to increase.brilliancy and make a por- 
By forcing a high-light, the gain was not so much an in- 
crease of brilliancy in that light as the increase of brilliancy in 


rait. 
-the neighbouring shadows by contrast. A blurred negative or a 
negative of a sitter who had moved during exposure could be saved 
y placing definite high-lights in their proper places. The high- 
ight, in any case, should always receive first attention when start- 
ing to retouch a portrait, otherwise if much work is done on the 
half-tones the lights will be lost, and it: is often difficult to replace 
them in exactly the right position later. The lights on bridge of 
nose, forehead, and cheek bones should be secured before anything 
else is attempted, and the natural high-lights should not be con- 
founded with the reflected 
during warm weather. It 


ights arising from moisture on the skin 


should be borne in mind that every 
ouch of the pencil prints white, therefore too much retouching 
would flatten out all expression. 


It is better to soften severe ex- 
pression than to take it away entirely, and in the case of a very 
open smile the lines of the face formed by the smile should be care- 
fully retained, or a portrait merely showing the teeth would result. 

Working on the glass side of the negative to lighten broad masses 
of shadow could be accomplished with water-colour or conté crayon, 
and if the retouching knife is used it should be employed on the 
plain film previous to varnishing. Always overdo the cutting pro- 
cess, as what is taken away can usually be put back by the pencil 
with better effect. The knife blade should be kept very sharp, and 
it will be found that the age of the negative has an effect on the 
ease of working. Mr. Barrett, in conclusion, reiterated his advice 
to think before applying pencil to negative, and impressed on his 
hearers the futility of doing too much work on a portrait when 
only a few touches were necessary. A 


hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded the lecturer at a late hour by the depleted audience. 
The Secretary announced that on June 6 Miss Acland would give 


a display of her three-colour lantern slides of scenes at Gibraltar. 


PuorocraPHic EXHIBITION At Ketentey.—During last week a 
photographic exhibition was held in the upper room of the 
Carnegie Library, at Keighley. The exhibitors, 55 in number, were 
represented by about 170 works, which Mr. T. C. Butterfield (Art 
master) and Mr. Alexander Keighley, F.R.P.S., have had the task 
of arranging. .The members of :the : Keighley: and District Photo. 
Association are, of course, the chief exhibitors, but there are also 
specimens from Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, and other parts 
of the Riding. 
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Hurt Pxorocrapuic Socrury.—The first outing of the summer | 
session to Hessle Cliff on Saturday last attracted a good attendance, 
The President and another undertook to give personal attention to 
Such advice 
is just what society outings require to make them profitable, and 


the members present, and much useful work was done. 


arouse that attention which will draw the beginner and others to 
the same place again in the future for more serious work alone. The 
Hon. Sec. writes us that this is to be the keynote of each trip 
during the summer, and is worthy of support and imitation by 
other societies. The summer syllabus includes a long series of 
outings, and, from the particulars published, they appear to he 
extremely well organised. 

RicHmonp Camera Crus.— Richmond Park” was the subject of 
an interesting lecture delivered to the members of this club by Mr, 
A. A. Barkas on Thursday evening last, the closing meeting of the 
The lecturer called the attention of the members to the 


large number of interesting objects of antiquity in the neighbourhood, 


session. 


which will sooner or later be destroyed, and which are well worth, 
recording by means of the camera. 

Darwen PHorocrapnre Assocrarron.—he members of this asso- 
ciation have decided on holding their annual picnic to Millers Dale 
and Buxton. Mr. Thomas, who has been secretary to the Darwen 
Photographic Society for ten years, has resigned the position. Mr. 
Fred. Dearnley has been appointed secretary and treasurer. 

Croypon Naruran Hisrory anp Screntiric Socrmry (Photo- 
graphic Section).—On Wednesday, April 26, Mr. J. H. Baldock, 
F.C.S., gave an interesting demonstration upon “ Photographing 
Small Objects by Artificial Light.” 

BuatrcowrR1e PHorocRapnic Assocrarion.—At the monthly meet- 
ming in the clubroom on Tuesday evening of last week Mr. W. D. M. 
Falconer gave a lecture on “Orthochromatic Photography,” illus 
trated by lantern slides. 


Sourprort Puorocraruic Sociry.—The members of this society 
held a successful concert in the Queen’s Hall, Neville Street, South- 
port, on Thursday evening last. 

Sours Norwoop PxHorograpuic Socrery.—On Good Friday this 
society held their fourth annual excursion to Fittleworth. During. 
the afternoon the presentation of a silver-plated rose-bowl was made 
to the president, Mr. J. Smith. 

Socrmry or Curmican Inpusrry.—Meeting held Monday, May 1. 
A. Gordon Salamon in the chair, Prof. Chiri Otsuki, Ph.D., read 
a paper on “The Study of the Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on a 
Photographic Plate in the Dark,” some reference to which is made 
in “Ex Cathedra.” A further paper on “The Influence of the 
length of time of Development on the Degree of Darkening of the’ 
Photographic Plate” was taken as read. A brief discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. T. Thorne Baker, S. E. Sheppard, and others 
ook part. 

Liverpoot AmMArruR PHorograpuic Assocration.—The last meet- 
ing of the winter session of this association was held on Thursday, 
April 27. The President congratulated the members on the success of 
he meetings held, and the increased vitality of the society. 


Guascow Soururrn Puorocrapuic Assocratron.—At the Fourt 
Annual General Meeting of this Association, held on April 25, thi 
ollowing office bearers were elected for the year: President, W. S. 
Morren; vice-president, Wm. H. Wilson; honorary treasurer, 
Edward J. Grant; honorary secretary, Wm. A. Frame, 28, Bank 
Street, Hillhead, Glasgow; hon. assistant secretary, R. Lindsay; 
council, Messrs. D. Linton, Jas. M. MacLean, D. Horn, J. Keith, 
Jas. Henderson, and Chas. Young; auditors, W. Milroy and Rob. 
Young. Any person desirous of joining the association can have full 
information on application to the honorary secretary. 


® 
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commercial & Legal Intelligence 


f= ge 
Newsparer Owner Sued.—tIn the case of the Official Guide Co. v. 
7. J. Neilly at Dublin last week, an order was made directing the 
ttendance of the defendant for examination with reference to his 
The affidavit of the plaintiff company set forth that the 


2 


neans. 
sheriff returned “no goods” on a judgment obtained against de- 
endant for the sum of £108 9s. and costs. Defendan 
jorrento, Dalkey, and the debt related to the printing o: 


resided at 
the “Trish 
\mateur Photographer,” issued from the same place as the “Irish 
ligaro.” An exhibit was made of a dishonoured cheque for £45. 

“Mucu-pawnep Camera.—George Werner de Sondelberg, 


alias 
jeonard, alias Herne, a photographer, of no fixed abode, was charged, 
t the Cambridge Police-court, with stealing a camera, valued at £3, 


he property of Herbert Mason, in December last. The prisoner had 


pplied to a local photographer for work, and had succeeded in ob- 


aining the camera in question for the purposes of canvassing in the 
ountry. The detective who arrested him stated that the camera had 
yeen pawned by the prisoner, who had eventually parted with the 
icket. ‘The same camera had been pawned at the same place several 
imes before. Later he found that the camera had been redeemed 
yy the Rev. C. Joseph, from whom witness eventually received the 
roperty. Witness also heard that prisoner had pledged another 
amera that Mr. Joseph had lent him. The prisoner said he thought 


he camera had been given to him, 


A BrixHsam Photographer’s Affairs.—Charles Edgar Pridham, 
5, Fore Street, Brixham, attended a meeting of his 
teditors at Plymouth on Thursday of last week. The 


affairs showed gross liabilities of £113 11s. 5d. 
amount to £35 6s., leaving a deficiency of 
375 15s. 5d. Depression in business and sickness are the alleged 
auses of insolvency. Subsequently, at his public examination at the 
stonehouse Bankruptcy Court, before Mr. Registrar McCrea, debtor, 
tated that he spent from £50 to £60 fitting up his business premises. 
\t first the business was profitable, but did not continue so, owing 
o the depression in the fishing industry. The examination was 
losed. 
Banxruprors.—Cecil Montague Stafford, residing at 5, Nassau 
ace, Leeds, and carrying on business under the style of Cawkwell and 
tafford, at 2, Commercial Street, Leeds, photographer, appeared 
or his public examination at the Leeds Bankruptcy Court on Mon- 
lay, before the Registrar. The statement of affairs filed by the 
lebtor disclosed liabilities amounting to £634 5s. 9d., and there 
vere no assets. The unsecured liabilities were chiefly due to 
ustomers who had paid for photographs in advance and had not 
ad them delivered. The examination was adjourned for a month. 

“Wri Exrranp, 31, Hill Top Mount, Leeds, and carrying on 
misiness at 14, New Briggate, Leeds, photographer, also ap- 
yearned for his public examination at the Leeds Bankruptcy Court on 
londay, before the Registrar. The summary of accounts filed by 
he debtor showed liabilities estimated at £536 2s. 4d., and assets 
eturned at £178 7s. The examination was adjourned to May 165. 


tatement of 
Phe assets 


ae 

For a simple mountant which will keep for a long time, that sug- 
gested by Messrs. Trapp and Minch for their papers may be tried. 
+ is made by dissolving an ounce of gelatine in three ounces of 
vater, and adding fifty minims of amyl alcohol. 

Tur Argentine Government have assumed the monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of pictorial postcards, and all prepared by 
Yrivate persons will be confiscated. It is to be hoped that this may 
ing revenue to the empty coffers of this distressful country. 

Tun following advertisement appeared in last Monday’s 7’imes: 
‘The Seventh Messenger to the Potentates, Priests, and Ministers 
# all nations. Away with the Abominations. Prepare the People 
or a Special Manifestation of THE LIGHT.” “Probably an ad- 
vance advertisement of a new firm of electricians,” suggests the 
‘lobe. The makers of the mercury-vapour lamp had better see into 
he matter. 


Correspondence, 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. Ro 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

«* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

ed 
MAKERS’ 
To the Editors. 
GrenrLrMEn,—I am obliged both to Mr. Tennant and “Chemist ” 


for their kindly endeavours to enlighten my ignorance, and I can now 
understand the subject and appreciate the cause of the chaos. 

As regards Mr. Tennant’s remark about not looking a gift horse 
in the mouth, this is surely uncalled for, and although I am always 
still 
grateful when it is expressed in such a way that there is no doubt in 
hat if I find that it does no 
satisfactorily, according to my standard, I know that it is not my 
fault 
the author. 


grateful when anyone gives me a good formula I am more 


my mind as to what is meant, so work 


or having made it up in another manner than that intended by 


With regard to Mr. Tennant’s conversion, I fail to see how he gets 


195 gr. and 97.5 for the chloride and lead respectively. 


Certainly the facts brought forward merely emphasise my remarks 
as to the necessity for standardisation of our formule.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

London, E.C. 


ARTHUR PEAKE. 


To the Editors. 

GENILEMEN,—I trust that you will excuse my asking for a little 
space to comment on part of “Chemist’s” letter in your issue of to- 
day. In the first place, I would desire to say that (probably from 
my error) the amount of sodium sulphite and that of lead acetate 
should be 175 and 87.5 grains respectively, instead of 195 and 97.5, as 
given. 


Tam utterly at a loss to see why for practical purposes the formula 
A of Mr, Peake should not be considered as containing 10 per cent. 
of pyro. “Chemist” seems to believe that the ounce measure of 
water contains 480 grains in weight. Of course it does not. It 
should hold one ounce ayoirdupois of water of the standard quality 
and under the standard conditions. Of course the formula will not 


give a grain of pyro for 10 minims of the solution, but it will give an 


ounce for 10 ounces of the solution, or a gramme for 10 c.c.s., and that 
is what we require—if we choose to mix incongruous matters; the 
fault in the result is ours. 

Next, as regards the comments on your “ Ex Catliedra,” the approxi- 
mate difference between the litre and 1,000 c.c.s. is as you give it*; 
and will be found so on reference to the Statutory Order in Council, 
which has the force of law. Areference, too, to the definitions given 
in another Order in Council will show that the definition of a litre 
does refer to water at the temperature of 4 deg. C., and also pre- 
It is true that the General Council 
of Medicine has authority to “publish a list of medicines and com- 


scribes the barometric pressure. 


pounds, together with the true weights and measures of which they 
are mixed,’’ and that they have used a temperature of 60 deg. F. 
for marking volumetric measures; but it seems doubtful whether a 


chemis 


is entitled to use such measures for any purpose of sale to 
he public unless they are stamped by the inspectors of the Standards 
Department. Probably the question will never arise, as any difference 
etween the standard of the Medical Council and that of the inspector 


will be negligible. But perhaps some inspector may insist on earning 


his fees for verifying the weights and measures, if used otherwise 


han for making up prescriptions.—I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
April 28, 1905. J. PY. Tennanv. 
* It amounts, in other words, to about 24 minims in a litre. 
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THE P.P.A. ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have no great desire to be controversial on the 
point, but would like to question Mr. Groves’ estimate of the 
percentage of outclassed operator assistants. One per cent. is 
surely too small a proportion to represent this number, and, to my 
mind, would more accurately apply to the class drawn from the 
“hundred or so” studios for whom first-grade cer ificates, as the 
scheme now stands, are available only. 

It is reasonable to suppose that in a trade, hitherto unclassified, 
there must ‘be a large section of workmen long past their apprentice- 
ship who are neither master photographers or (excuse me) “ Extra 
first-grade” operators to whom a certificate, which covers a five 
years’ term and qualifications that are almost secondary, cannot 
apply adequately. Their numbers and ability, it may be assumed, 
indeed, are such as to make them more genuinely representative of 
the “operator and assistant” employee than any other that is pro- 
vided for in the certificates scheme.—Yours faithfully, 

May 2, 1905. Scor. 


FOCUSSING SCALES AND DEPTH INDICATORS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I see that Mr. J. H. Taylor, in his article on focussing 
scales and depth of field, unduly credits me with the suggestion of a 
mechanically magnified scele. May I be allowed to correct this, and 
at the same time to explain the true facts with regard to the develop- 
nent of such depth-indicating devices? 

The scale and indicator showing depth was first invented and pub- 
lished by myself in 1897 in “The Amateur Photographer,” and since 
then the combination has been independently re-invented at least 
three times in three different countries—once by an American gentle- 
man, whose name I forget; once by a member of the firm of Carl 
Zeiss; and once by Messrs. Beck. - In all these cases the invention 
related to a scale for actual use on the camera, but, though various 
individuals made and applied scales according to my original instruc- 
tions, it appears that Messrs. Beck alone attempted the commercial 
application of the invention. 

The idea of magnifying the scale mechanically was, I believe, 
solely due to Mr. Bolas. Hz suggested this improvement in an article 
he wrote not long vgo on my scale and index, and I supported his 
ideas as very practicable, though personally I do not feel the want 
of any magnification. The divisions on Messrs. Beck’s “Cornex” 
index are minute, but this is owing to the fact that they have adopted 
a very small circle of confusion as the basis of their calculations. 
If 1/100 in. is adopted, the divisions are not too close for ordinary 
purposes, while a smaller circle of confusion is readily allowed for. 
The indicator and scale to be used as a substitute for depth tables, 
as described by Mr. Taylor, is an excellent device, and I have had 
it in use for a long time. It is exactly on the same principle as the 
camera indicator, but it is made on a much bigger scale. It is a 
most perfect substitute for the usual depth tables, which are usually 
more confusing than helpful. I would, however, point out to Mr. 
Taylor that he has not tackled the problem from the easiest point of 
view. It is far easier to make am indicator than a very fully divided 
scale, and the best plan is to have one scale and separate indicators 
for lenses of different focal lengths. 


T enclose a set of indicators with scale for your inspection and use. 
I think you will find that they convey far more information than the 
most elaborate table of depths, and that they are far more convenient 
in use. The circle of confusion allowed for is 1/100 in., and if it is 
desired to allow for, say, 1/200 in. it is only necessary to reduce the 
ratio number of the stop in like proportion. Thus, the depth with 
7/8 at 1/200 in. confusion is equal to the depth with //4 at 1/100 in. 


It is advisable to warn users of these scales that the results are not 
in all cases accurate. They are accurate in theory only. The cal 
culations are based on the assumption that depth varies solely with 
aperture and focal length, which assumption is very wrong with many 
lenses, and quite possibly is incorrect with any. I understang that 
Messrs. Beck found it necessary to modify the divisions of their index 
to bring the results into accordance with facts instead of theory, A 
critical examination of the “Cornex’’ index will show that he 
divisions do net agree with theory, for the distance of the f/8 mark 
from the arrow is only one-third, instead of half the distance of the 
7/16 mark. The indicator must be very carefully adjusted to the 
particular type of lens it is to be used with, and this is a very un- 


fortunate hindrance to the universal adoption of these useful devices. 
Depth tables, and depth calculations generally, are deceptive for the 
same reason, and indeed with some lenses they are useless. Still 
they are of some value, but they ar2 by no means so easily applied 
as the scale and indicator described by Mr. Taylor.—Yours faithfully, 

April 28, 1905. 


C. WeELBoRNE Piper. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


“9” All matters intended tor the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ» 
ing queries, must he addressed to ‘THE WDITORS, THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
W.C.” Inattention 10 this ensures delay. . 

“9° ‘errespondents are informed that we cannot undertake tv answer 

communications through the post. Questions are not answered unless 
the names and addresses of the writers are given, 

%° Communications relating to Advertisements and general busines 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs, HENRY GREENWOOD & 00, 
24, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

°,° For the convenience of Reavters, our Publishers, Mussrs, HENRY 
GrREENWOUD & ComPany, of 24, Wellington-street, strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d, cach phutograyh, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. Two 
unmounted eupres of cach photograph must be sent with the sec. 


ee eee ae 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


8. Carter, Helston, Cornwall Road, Walmer. Photogravh of Group of Oficers of 
the 20th Middlesex R.V. (Artists), Photoaraph of General Parade of Artists 
Volunteers at Deal Barracks. Photograph of Group of Warrant Oficers, Stag” 
Sergeants, and Sergeants of the R.M.L.1. and 20th Middlesex Volunteers. 

W. McCrae, 14, Berkeley Road. Dublin. Photoaraph, Group of Twenty-eiglit 
Figures, Aston Villa and Bohemium Football Teams. 

H. BE. Tonge, 721, Knutsford Road, Latchford, Warrington. Photograph of Jack 
Fish (Warrington Poothalier), showing “ Fish” on a Plaice. 

J. Muir, 7, Blackness Avenue, Dundee. Photograph of the Old Bridge, Dalginross, 
Comrie, Petrhshire. 

F. Bustin, 1651, Cheltenham Road, Bristol. Photograph of Mr. Arthur Roberts. 

F. Polmes, Castle Hill studio. Castle Street, Mere, Wilts. wo Photographs, 
“Meet of the West Wilts Foxhounds at Alfred's Tower, Stowrhead, Somerset.’ 

R. P. Gregson, 37, Church Road, Lytham. Photograph of Stephen Bloomer. 


CrystoLeum GuassEs.—I am in want of some crystoleum glasses 
set in plush frames, that show no raw edge of the glass, but 
are turned in. I have tried at several wholesale dealers, but 
cannot get these, although I have seen them in photographers 
windows in neighbouring towns.—CuRysTo. 

The Art Photo Supply Co., Steelhouse Lane, Birmingham, or 
H. Cornthwaite, Dale End, Birmingham, will probably be 
able to supply what you require. 

Maxine Soivurions.—Kindly tell me what you consider the best 
method of making up a saturated solution of, say, crystal 
borax, so as to reach as nearly as possible the exact point of 
saturation, and thus prevent so much of it crystallising in the 
bottle, as I find it very difficult to re-dissolve it, as the bottle 
will not stand hot water.—Borax. } 

Place about 1 oz. of borax (i-e., a little more than the water 
to be afterwards added will retain in solution when cold) in @ 
jug and pour over it 10 oz. of hot water. Stir up thoroughly 
with a spoon or a glass rod, or by pouring backwards and for~ 
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wewsls from one jug to another, until it dissolves. On setting cylinders for engravers to work, suitable for pottery printers, 
aside to cool you will have a fully saturated solution, and you etc., or is there any better method adopted ?—ReEx. 
can see that this is so by the deposit of crystals thrown out of Carbon is not suitable, as the gelatine film clogs the en- 
the solution on cooling. Consult the solubility tables in the graver’s tool. The plate should be sensitised by a fish glue 
“ Almanac” for the quantities of salts. or albumen formula, as used by the half-tone etcher. There 
Warrer Suirn.—t, King Street, St. James’, 8.W., is the address of are numerous formule. You might use that in our “ Photo- 
Christy’s: Mechanical Notes” for January 27 last. Better get a hand- 
Frencu Pasrers.—I should be very pleased to hear through the book on the half-tone process. 
medium of your paper where I may procure the French pastels Rerovcwinc.—The photographs herewith enclosed are prints from 
mentioned last week by Mr. Arthur Whiting.—J. F. Snack. two poor quality negatives taken by an inexperienced operator. 
HENCE and Bon, enbists) dealers, Moorgate Street, London, I am a first-class operator, but somewhat doubtful of my re- 
Dyes anp Trysex.—Will you kindly inform me what liquid is the best touching. Would you kindly pass your opinion on my work? 
to add to aniline dyes to prevent same from fading in P.O.P. Should I be able to take a position as retoucher? Time taken 
print miniatures, especially the red colours, which usually fade on each negative, twenty minutes.—G. H. 
on bromide paper? (2) What gum solution is used for sticking | If you are a first-class operator why did you not show your 
tinsel on postcards? (3) The best house for buying tinsel? retouching upon your own negatives? We consider your re- 
(1) None. You must choose fast colours. State your wants to touching quite good! enough for any firm that only allows 
one or other of the houses dealing in dyes. (2) We should say twenty minutes for a cab.-vig., but a first-class operator 
a mucilage of gum arabic would answer, or a waterproof glue, should surely also be thoroughly up to the best quality re- 
poate by dissolving gelatine in water until it softens, removing touching. Quickness is not everything, and the leading 
it before it has lost its original shape, and dissolving in ordinary houses allow at least one hour for this size, and many firms 
linseed oil on a gentle fire until it is of the consistency of jelly. make no stipulation as to time, if the retouching is con- 
(3) Two firms are:—Louis Birnstingh and Co., 26-27, Hanwell scientiously and artistically done. Considering your retouch- 
Street, London, E.C., and George Kenning and Son, Little ing from a high-class standpoint, it is decidedly weak, for 
Britain, London, E.C. you remove character too much, and simply slur over the 
Srervoscoric.—Would you kindly answer the following? On a faces. There is no quality and properly blended texture. A 
camera for 5 by 7 plates I have a front board of 34 in. wide. few lessons from a really first-class teacher would be of 
(1) Can I mount two lenses on it to have stereoscopic views and benefit to you. You might also submit to us a specimen 
effect? (2) What would be the result if the lenses are not of your retouching executed on your own studio-taken nega- 
enough separated—say 24 in. from centre to centre of lenses? tive, and printed on glossy P.O.P. to show detail. 
(3) Is there any other way to obtain two views on a plate with H. H. (London).—You have done right in obtaining a written 
one lens without shifting the camera by inside or, may be, assignment of the copyright, and in the event of infringe- 
outside arrangements?—A. Levy. ment you can take action for damages and penalties. Both 
(Land 2) Perhaps. The separation may be as little as 24 in.— the Professional Photographers’ Association and Copyright 
centre to centre of the lenses—but it is well to have the lens- Union will assist their members. The photographs need not 
board at least wide enough to bring each lens opposite the be marked “ copyright.” 
centre of the 34 by 5 plate, i.e., the centres must be 34 in. Copyinc Ory Pxorograrus.—I have several old photographs to 
apart. (3) Except a special tripod head to shift the camera to copy, but cannot get them evenly lit or the margins quite 
and fro 3 in. or more, there is nothing except an arrangement straight and parallel in the results I have obtained. Can you 
consisting of a pair of mirrors hinged at a large angle and give me some information as to the best method to set about 
placed to one side of the camera lens. The view is photo- the business?—M. BLUNDELL. 
graphed by reflection from the two mirrors, and the angle is To secure good reproductions of old photographs, it is 
adjusted to. give the necessary separation on the plate. This necessary to first have the originals quite flat, and the camera 
device, very neatly made, is sold as the “Stereoscopic Trans- must be so adjusted that the focussing screen, camera front, 
mitter.” See our advertisement pages. and the support on which the photograph to be copied is 
Srickixe Parer to Mrran.—Your formula for a gum to stick paper pinned are all quite parallel and square one with another. 
on metal I cannot make to work, as the paper peels off after a The fact that your copies are crooked proves that you did not 
few days. Does the tragacanth require crushing to a powder” attend to this detail. The uneven lighting can only be 
And should the arabic be added afterwards?—F. B. Gowxanp. remedied by trial and error, as you do not say what your 


We must confess not to have tried the particular formula, source of light is. We should have thought that as you have 
a studio you could have obtained perfectly even lighting by 


but the best way to make it would be to use both the gums in 
the form of powder; moisten the tragacanth with methylated daylight. If you want to copy the prints by artificial light 


spirit, and then add the water and stir in the gum arabic, and it will be necessary to use two good oil or gas lamps (incan- 
We should think descent preferred), one on each side of the photograph, and 
shielded from the lens. A slow or photo-mechanical plate, 
with or without a blue screen, will give you the best 
results if the prints are at all faded. 
Book on Pxoro-MrcroGRapHy.—Will you kindly inform me where 
I can get a good book on photo-microscopic work, and the price 
of same?—E. M. P. 
“Photo-Micrography,” by J. H. Jennings, 3s.; or “A.B.C. 
of Photo-Micrography,” by W. H. Walmsley, 5s. 
H: M.—We understand the business is in the hands of the liqui- 


heat gently, or warm water might be used. 
that the addition of a little acid, if permissible, such as acetic, 
would be advisable, as this would slightly etch the metal and 
cause the paper to adhere better. Very frequently a label will 
stick well if the metal is slightly roughened with pumice-stone 
powder; and the addition of a drop or two of glycerine to the 
mountant is also an improvement, as it prevents it becoming 


bsolutely bone dry. 
Destexs on Copppr.—Could you kindly state if carbon is the best 
process to use for reproducing designs on copper plates and 
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dators, but it is possible that some money is recoverable, as 
the business has been conducted throughout in a shady way. 
Fapr.—It is impossible to state definitely what is the actual cause 
of the fading, but it is certainly due to sulphur compounds of 
some kind. It has very much the appearance of a print which 
has been treated with a combined bath containing lead. 
Loox on Srupro.—From where can I obtain 
graphic Studios,” by P. C. Duchochois? 
—R. Hatt. 
No. You can get it, post free 1s. 1}d., from Messrs. Daw- 
barn and Ward, Limited, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
INFRINGEMENT oF CopyRicHT.—I shall be pleased if you can give 
me any information upon the following facts. Last September 
J arranged with a photographer in the town to have four pages 
of advertising matter in a guide, and at the same time arranged 
with him to take any photos I required for the same book, the 
photographs to be paid for by myself, and I had to allow it 
' aS a contra account off the pages of advertisement. This I 
did, and received a receipt for £1 for taking the said photos, 
I told the photographer he was to refer any one to me for pub- 
lication, as I wanted them solely for my own book, and that 
I was making them copyright, and I was to receive a com- 
mission on photos sold to any one on the said pictures. [ 
copyrighted the two pictures, and a few days ago found them 
published in another guide. 


“Lighting in Photo- 
Can you supply me? 


The pictures are those taken 
for me, as no other photo has been taken, and the names in 
some places are spelt as my first issue of postcards. 
close book for your perusal. 


I en- 
Please refer to pages turned down 
I shall be pleased if you can enlighten me at all 
upon the matter.—Niz DusprranpuM. 


in guide. 


If the facts be as stated, you have a clear cause of action 
against the infringer of your copyright for penalties, damages, 
injunction restraining further sale, and forfeiture of all copies, 
blocks, etc.; also against the photographer. We should ad- 
vise you to put the matter in the hands of a solicitor well 
versed in copyright law. 

Lens ror ENLARGING.—I am anxious to ake enlargements by in- 
candescent light from small negatives (about 2 in. by 14 in.) 
to whole-plate size and 12 by 10. Will you please tell me the 
best lens to use for the purpose? 
Goerz Double 
“Almanac,” p. 
get?—T. S. 
Any good modern anastigmat with a large working aperture. 
will serve your purpose. 
ferred to the “portrait” 
larging, 


Can you recommend the 
Anastigmai 


577, and, if so, which No. of same ought I to 


This type of lens is much to be pre- 
‘orm usually recommended for en- 
as it has a flat field and covers well to the corners 
without stopping down. The lens you mention will do very 
well indeed, and as the ultimate size of the enlargement has 
nothing to do with the size of lens employed, No. 000 of the 
Series 1B, covering a plate 24 by 14 at full aperture, should 
meet your requirements. 
{irupro QureRy.—May I ask you to be good enough to advise me as 


to the best design and construction of a photographic studio, 


which I am about to build in my garden? Please supply fol- 
lowing particulars:—Would 20 ft. by 10 ft. be a convenient 
size? Height of eaves and ridge. Position and amount of 
glass. Position of dark-room. And 
generally as to the best way of going about it.—J. F. Luoyp. 


Position of door, etc. 
You do not say whether you require the studio for amateur 
Ti the latter, 
being 5 ft. or 6 ft. longer, if you have the space at your dis- 


or professional purposes. we should advise its 


posal, also a foot or so wider. As the building will be near 


the wall on one side, we should say that the ridge-roof form 


Series 1B, as advertised in the | 


will ke the best, 
glazed. 


but with the one side only—the N.W.— 
If the studio is made only 20 ft. long, 4 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in, 
at either end, top, and sides may be opaque. If longer, that 
The dark-room may be at 
the southern side, and the door at any convenient part. We 
should advise you to get Bolas’s book, “The Photograaiy 
Studio: a Guide to its Construction, etc.” It will give you 
a lot of useful information. It is published by Marion and Co. | 
Will Mr. J. H. Taylor kindly send his address, as our publistaay 
hold a letter for him. 


may be increased in proportion. 


; 

Joun Mappison.—If you will name the year, we can identify the: 

picture, but it is certain that the copyright is not ours. 

Retoucuinc.—Kindly give your opinion of retouching of enclos 

photographs, and state where same might be improved.— 

M.S. M. B. ; 

Your touch is pretty clean, but much too similar on all the 

faces, No difference is made between men and women, and we _ 

note that none of the faces are of old people—the best posSible 
to show the skill of the retoucher. The men look too hard 

and ill through the close working, and would have had a more 

natural and softer appearance if you had used a bolder grain, 

The evening-dress study of young lady is your best effort, but 

avoid getting such a decided line of lighting down the nose—_ 

soften it off on both sides. Only two of the prints show the 


unretouched as well as the finished picture, and these we com- — 


ment upon specially. The young sitter is fairly good, but 
very flat about the nose and chin. Look to your high-lighting | 
The 
and the chin a sad 
nonentity—do not make her assume a weakness if she has it 


not. 


more, and do not sterilise your efforts with mere stipple. 


nose is almost flush with the cheeks, 


The elderly lady is grossly, 
reasonably flattered. She may like it, but her own coterie of 
dear friends must snigger! 


or rather ethereally and un-— 


al- 
at 
the entire removal of the shadows from under the eyes, the 
from nostril to lips, and the 
The lady is fat, 
probably fair, and most decidedly forty—then why make her 


Your treatment of the neck, 


though very much rejuvenated, is commercially warranted; 


corners of the mouth, the mark 
dimple in the chin are quite inexcusable. 


an insipid gazelle of uncertain age? 
++ 

Tue Lreen Exutsrrion.—The King of the Belgians has arranged 
to visit the exhibition, including the British section, on the 11th 
inst., and it is expected that the whole of the exhibits will be ready 
by that time for His Majesty’s inspection. The incomplete state in— 

all sections, including the Belgian section, on the opening day, was 
caused by the block on the Belgian railways, which during the last — 

few days have been severely overtaxed, in the direction of Antwerp, 

Brussels, Charleroi, and Aix la Chapelle, and exhibitors were unable 

to receive their goods. The lines are now clear, and great progress 

is being made every day in installing the various exhibits. 
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the cyanide reveals it, then the best course to pursue is 
that just mentioned. If, however, the smarting should 

<2 J 2 . 2 5 a 
be renewed the place should again be well sucked at tre- 
——»_—_- 9 a ¢ 7 1 , r f 
quent intervals, and finally poulticed for some hours, If 
Pace | this be done very rarely will any ill-effects follow. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


janide 
yisoning. 
anide of potassium. 
e list. 


of poisoning 


Three deaths have been recorded during 
the past few weeks 
Now another has been added to 
In the previous cases the poison was taken 


by 


ternally; in the present it was not, and this gives to 


a greater photographic interest. 


From the very brief 


port now before us, it seems that the victim was an 


lateur photographer. 


Some week or two ago, when using 


solution of the cyanide he allowed it to enter a cut finger, 
lere it apparently set up blood poisoning, which proved 


tal in spite of medical treatment. 


Except by wet- 


llodion workers, and, on the rare occasions when the 
anide of silver, or Monckhoven intensifier, is employed 
anide does not enter into present-day working methods. 
id, indeed, throughout the many years when cyanide 
is used as a fixing agent by every photographer in the 
nd, we cannot recollect a single fatal case of the poison 


tering through a wound. 


sulis—among both photographers 
weeks of pain have been 


kers—where 


and 
caused 


We know of many serious 
electro-plate 


by 


isoned hands and fingers, but the poison has never, so 


Fas our recollection goes, had a fatal effect. 


Frequently, 


ars ago when working the collodion process we have had 
@ poison enter a scratch or abrasion of the skin without 
results, but we always took time by the forelock. As 
on as we felt the smarting—which occurs always when 
= cyanide comes in contact with a wound—the part 
iS put under the tap for a minute or two, and then the 
ace well sucked for a few minutes so as to get out all 
ices of the poison before it had time to diffuse itself, 
Fe, of course, being taken that no more got in during 
2 day’s work. One may often have a slight scratch or 
rasion of the skin and not be aware of the fact until 


| 


in the cupboard containing the bichromate, which a french- 
polisher, who used it in his work, had placed there for 
safety. The deceased, in mistake, swallowed that, with 
fatal result. Coroners, when a death occurs from a sub- 
stance which is not on the schedule of poisons, are moved 
to make strong comments on the fact that it is not. Had 
it been so in this case, as in many others of accidents with 
other unscheduled poisons, the result would have been 
the same, whether purchased from a pharmaceutical 
chemist, or bought at an oi shop. If from the former 
he purchaser would probably have to pay two or three 
imes the price, for a similar quantity, that he would 
at the latter. The chemist’s packet might be labelled 
“poison,” or it might not, for we have frequently pur- 
chased the salt at a chemist’s without the packet bearing 
the warning red label and legend. Even if the packet be 
abelled, what safeguard is that against accidents when the 
salt, whether bichromate or any other, is made into solu- 
tion for use, for ubat is the only state in which it can 


be employed? It is with solutions that accidents occur. 
* * * 


Fallacies of 


We remember an accident similar to the 
Scheduling. 


above, which occurred a few years 
ago in the warehouse of a firm of - 
druggists’ sundrymen, where a solution of bichromate of 
potash was drunk in mistake for beer, also with fatal 
result. We also remember a case in which a man, for 
some ailment he was suffering from, had been recommended 
to take a mixture of a pennyworth of each of two or three 
different things. Amongst them was a pennyworth of 
bicarbonate of potash. In mistake for this the ‘store 
chemist” supplied the man with bichromate of potash. 
The packet was not labelled poison; the man made up 
the mixture and took some, with the result that he became 
seriously ill for a long time, but ultimately recovered. 
He then brought an action against the “store ¢hemist,” 
and recovered very substantial damages—some seventy or 
eighty pounds, if our memory serves us correctly. These 
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are notable cases we call to mind of poisoning from bichro- 
mate of potash taken internally. Although it is an 
unscheduled poison, all were accidental and would not 
have been avoided if the salt had been scheduled except, 
perhaps, in the case of the chemist’s carelessness. Most 
of us know the effect that the bichromate has upon the 
hands of some persons who use it largely in photography, 
but that is quite a different thing from the action of the 
salt taken internally. A Bill is being promoted in Parlia- 
ment to amend the Pharmacy Act, and adding to the list 
of poisons, used for industrial purposes, so that they can 
only be sold in small quantities by pharmaceutical 
chemists. Ostensibly this is for the safety of the public. 
For years the attempt was made to get carbolic acid added 
to the scheduled list of poisons, and at last with success, 
so that it can now only be sold by pharmaceutical chemists. 
Notwithstanding this there are at the present time, if one 
may judge by the reports of inquests held, more suicides 
by carbolic acid than by any other poison, possibly more 
than by all the other poisons put together. 
* * * 


For Bichro- While we are upon the subject of bichro- 
mate Workers. mate, we may quote the recommendation 
of Dr. Schleich, in the current “ Moniteur,” of a calcium 
soap containing wax as a protection against skin-poisoning 
by bichromate. The preparation of the soap is carried out 
as follows:—150 grains of pure neutral soap is dissolved 
in 35 ounces of water on the water-bath, and 34 ounces 
of wax added with constant stirring. After thorough 
mixture and cooling, 170 minims of strong ammonia are 
added, and then 34 ounces of lanoline or other similar 
fat. The mixture is diluted with water to bring it to 
a suitable consistency, and can then be stored for use. 
Dr. Schleich advises first washing the hands with ordinary 
soap, soaping them again, and then rubbing in the paste 
made as above. On the hands being finally rinsed with 
water without wiping on a towel, a protective layer of wax 
is left on the hands. At the close of work the hands are 
thoroughly washed and dried on a towel, whereby the 
wax is removed. The procedure is stated to give a much 
more convenient protection than collodion or rubber 
gloves, though why Dr. Schleich calls his mixture a 


calcium soap we cannot say. 
* * * 


A Further Lovers of the scenery of the “Silver 
Eons of Thames” will learn with regret that 
Nconece: another beautiful spot is doomed. We 


learn that that lovely estate of some 
twenty acres with its fine lawn coming down to the river, 
and studded with cedar trees, known as the Boyle Farm. 
Thames Ditton, has been sold for building purposes. It 
is stated that the mansion will probably be converted into 
a large riverside club, or an hotel, and the old-world 
garden will be utilised for houses. Horace Walpole often 
wrote of the beauties of the place, and at one time Boyle 
Farm rivalled Strawberry Hill as a centre of gaiety. 
Photographers who wish to obtain pictures of this beauti- 
ful spot should lose no time in securing them before it 
is disfigured by the builders. 


* * * 
Defacing Which is the best way of making a big 
Negatives. 


batch of gelatine negatives, varnished or 
unvarnished, unfit for printing? The question is one 
which may come up before the photographer who is clear- 
ing out accumulations of exposures, and wants to assure 
himself that they can never be used to the detriment of 
himself or his sitters. The natural answer, no doubt. is: 
Scratch through the film as each negative is discarded. 


But that will be found a by no means rapid process, an 
other expedients, such as removing the film in hot wate 
are quite impossible. A solution of the difficulty, di 
covered by one of our correspondents when placed und 
the circumstance we have referred to above, is to dab eac 
negative with a solution of aniline violet dye in methylate 
spirit. The blotch of colour causes an immediate defage 
ment of the negative, and it matters not whether the fil 
is varnished or not. The dye fixes itself with equi 
tenacity in both cases. In point of rapidity the methe 
is all that can be desired, and its application to ever 
negative that passes out of the photographer’s possessio; 
presumably for destruction, is a certain means of pr 
venting any illicit and undesirable use of it. 


* * * 


Points of 


A new terror for the portrait painte 
View. 


who exhibits at the Royal Academy he 
appeared on the horizon. We have nerved ourselves ¢ 
regard with equanimity the indictments of the “ Tailor an 
Cutter,” who annually cuts up, with metaphorical scissor 
the pictures of the year, and points out the impossibilit 
of the clothes worn by famous people as depicted on th 
canvases at Burlington House, but now we see by a lette 
to the “ Morning Leader” the votaries of St. Crispin hay 
taken up the running, and the footwear in the picture 
comes in for disquieting criticism. Here is an excerp 
from the letter in question: —“ In large exhibit 101, repre 
senting King Edward, I beg to state that a village cobble 
would be heartily ashamed of left boot of his Majesty, th 
welt of same throwing whole boot out of balance. Alse 
waist and uppers are clumsy and liable to warp at seams 
so destroying effect of whole picture. In 711 (‘Sisters ? 
leff, high heel of well-dressed lady getting into hansom i 
all sideways. Doubt if same wd be worth repair. Sevel 
and a half pairs of boots in this exhibit, every welt dis 
figured, clicking and finishing bad; neither laces nor lace 
holes apparent in any. Result: Picture spoilt entirely. 
We suppose that even if duly qualified tailors and shoe 
makers were included in the Hanging Committee of th 
R.A., the hatmakers, milliners, chiropodists, landscap 
gardeners, boatbuilders, and other specialists would stil 
find cause for complaint. 


An Incompe-_ Controversy pertaining to the failings 0 
tent Academy. ;},, Royal Academy continues to rage i 
the daily press. The “reform party ’—an apparentl} 
necessary evil indigenous to every well-established am 
popular institution—casts contumely on the present Exhi 
bition, and Mr. John Cooke, a painter who has exhibited a 
Burlington House for many years, but whose name does no 
appear in the catalogue this year, states in the “ Express’ 
that “at the present time the minor and applied arts ar 
absolutely ignored by the governing body. There is no 
an Academician who is a capable judge of an engraving.” 
If this is correct, we wonder what position mere photo 
graphy holds in the estimation of the august body tha 
presides over the destinies of daubers at the temple 0: 
Art in Piccadilly. We read further that “if the Roya 
Academy were doing its duty to the country there woult 
be no need for the art societies which have sprung up 
and which are all, directly or indirectly, opposed to the 
Academy,” but are reassured by the admission that 
“although some of these societies attempt to compete witl 
the Academy, such competition is impossible, for Burling 
ton House is by nature of its traditions and its unrivalll 
building, almost impregnable. Jt could easily survive 
another fifty years of bad management.” Exactly, Mr 
Cooke. “Ars longa, vita brevis.” . 
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dalfpenny There has lately been brought to our 
hotography- notice a photographic public of the very 
sxistence of which we were in profound ignorance. How 
arge this public is we have no means of saying, but it is 
jossible that thousands are numbered in its ranks, inas- 
much as the complete outfit with which a photographer of 
his description commences the practice of the art costs 
gut a single halfpenny. Your photographic dealer or 
shemist is not the person privileged to transfer these goods 
rom the maker to the consumer. That duty, we find, is 
lischarged by the sweet-shops. You ask for a “ halfpenny 
photography,” and you get a big envelope on which it is 
Jositively stated that “ D. Mac’s Young Photographer con- 
ains complete printing frame, sensitised paper, and chemi- 
als. Will copy portraits, leaves, ferns, etc.” Inside you 
liscover a pasteboard printing-frame (with glass), two dirty 
its of albumen paper about postage stamp size, and a pinch 
f white powder (hypo). We will say this much for the 
uifit: the assurances on the envelope are not belied, and 
vhen you tire of copying ferns, another halfpenny will pur- 
hase a very good negative of the Tower Bridge, whilst for 
| penny you can get three quarter-plate pieces of “ Clerken- 
vell” P.O.P. in a wrapping strongly resembling that of a 
standard brand of gelatine printing-out paper. We cannot 
for a moment suppose that the wrapping or the 
designation of the paper indicates the emission of 
the packet from either of two great firms, however 
persistently the policy of “popular photography ” may 
be pursued. Indeed, the instructions in the packet are 
foo unpractical in places for anyone to attribute them to an 
sxperienced photographic trader. We are told that, after 
washing, the picture “is ready for mounting, which must 
be done with a little paste when your picture is damp, so 
that you have no grease on it.” 


* 


Photo- : From inquiries made among our juvenile 
graphers in acquaintances we find that the photo- 
embryo, Sir 


graphic packet is a prized article. 
Martin Conway, whom we quoted last week on second-hand 
shotographs, will be interested in learning that a negative 
and printing frame (halfpenny each, new) may fetch as 
nuch as a penknife with two broken blades if no much 
the worse for wear. The technics of the art, too, we find, 
are not all in the literature. A young friend informed us 
that you could finish the pictures with salt instead of 
the chemicals. Her authority for this statement came 
not from Sir William Abney, as we had expected, but 
rom “a boy in the backs.” -A good deal has been said 
1 one time or another about the way in which the 
leluge of cheap cameras has made purchasers of more 
sXpensive apparatus. We are not so sure that there is 
a very great deal to be said on that score, but at any 
rate there is still another under-world of young boys 
ind misses, photographers in embryo, who in a year or 
bwo, perhaps, will be purchasers of cameras and accessories. 


* * * 


The “Watkins The recent discussion as to the confusion 
Factor.” which may result from the improper use 
of the term “development factor,” has brought us the 
mmtimation from one or two writers of their intention to 
employ this term only in the original sense of Hurter and 
Driffield. Mr. Kenneth Mees and Messrs. Newton and 
Bull write that for the multiple or “times” number, as 
used in the Watkins system of time development, they 
will use the expression “ Watkins factor.” Perhaps other 
writers on development may find it convenient to fall in 
with the suggestion which seems as good as any other. 


PRINTING PROCESSES.—II. 
Puain on Sattep Paper. 


As regards the sensitising of the salted paper, one of two 
procedures may be adopted. Both yield equally good results, 
though the one gives a much more sensitive paper and 
one that is suitable for somewhat hard negatives. The 
only disadvantage is that the paper must be used within 
twenty-four hours of silvering. The other should be 
adopted if the sensitised paper is to be kept, and it may 
be taken for granted that it is preferable for all-round 
work, because we can, under special circumstances, obtain 
all the advantages of the former by subsequent treatment. 

The first method is by the use of ammonio-nitrate of 
silver, the second with a mixture of silver nitrate and 
citrie acid. Whichever process is adopted precisely the 
same method should be used for applying the silver solu- 
tion as was advised for the sizing, namely by brushing 
on. This process has the advantage of giving paper of 
constant quality, which is due to the fact that a given 
quantity of salt and a given quantity of silver is appor- 
tioned to a given area, and one is thus absolutely inde- 
pendent of any outside influences, such as humidity, or 
variation in temperature or errors in time of floating the 
paper on the baths. The floating method has certain 
disadvantages. A considerable quantity of silver bath 
has to be made up, far in excess of that actually required, 
and further, every sheet floated on the same abstracts a 
certain amount of silver. Hence it follows that unless the 
amount of silver in the bath is frequently and quantita- 
tively estimated, the sheets of paper must be floated for 
an increasing time, with the consequent greater penetration: 
of the solution into the fibre of the paper, and a great 
variation in the results obtained. The care of the silver 
bath is a trouble, and as the bath soon becomes contami- 
nated with organic matter, it has to be sunned and filtered, 
and entails, in the end, far more trouble than the method 
we have advised. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the theoretical caleula- 
tions as to the amount of silver required to give us an 
excess of silver nitrate, but for the same area of paper 
as we mentioned in the directions for sizing, that is 480) 
sq. inches, we require practically forty grains. This. 
quantity may, of course, be reduced or increased as the 
operator, taught by experience, thinks fit, but the above 
quantity yields a very rich printing paper, giving deep. 
tones that cannot be obtained if a much weaker bath is 
used. There is also another fact which should induce one 
to use a strong silver solution, namely that it instantly 
forms a coarser grained silver chloride, which has but 
little tendency to sink into the fibres of the paper. 

As already stated, if the paper is to be kept, it is advis- 
able to add some citric acid, and the longer the paper is to. 
be kept the greater must be the amount of acid’; practically 
it should amount to one third of the weight of silver nitrate, 
so that our bath will then be: 


fShihyeie SaUNENK)  Goocococdbuooedobonodestosoaue 40 grains 
Citric acid etal Saar 
Distillediwater tomes een eaer s ounce. 


and this should be spread rapidly and evenly over the 
above named area of paper, precisely in the same way as 
described for the size. As soon as the surface moisture 
disappears the paper should be hung up by wooden clips 
to dry. 

The ammonio-nitrate solution has one disadvantage, and 
that is that if there is much ammonia in excess, the silver 
chloride will be dissolved, and therefore will have a ten- 


coperest severe senemeperes nee nes coat pnES Paper foo aE EAS 
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deney to sink into the paper. This trouble may be over- 
come by the following well-known plan:—Dissolve the 
silver in about three-fourths of the total bulk of water, 
divide into two portions, to one add liquor ammonia fort 
-880 drop by drop till the brown precipitate first formed 
is redissolved, then add the other half of the liquid to this 
ammoniacal solution, stirring all the time, when generally a 
perfectly clear solution will be obtained, if not, an addi- 
tional drop or two of ammonia will clear it up, and then 
make up to the given bulk with water. Of course the citric 
acid is omitted, as this serves no purpose now. It is as 
well also to point out that if this formula is adopted, the 
ammoniacal silver solution must be brushed on—the paper 
cannot be sensitised by floating. 

As exactly the same result can be obtained by fuming 
the paper, sensitised with the acid solution, with ammonia, 
cand this entails no more trouble than is involved in putting 
a little solution of ammonia or a lump of carbonate of 
ammonia (preferably the latter) in the bottom of a box, 
pinning the paper to the lid and leaving for a little time, 
say from five to ten minutes, the ammoniacal-silver method 
can be dispensed with. 
Various other acids, such as tartaric, oxalic, and less 
known organic acids have been suggested as substitutes 
for citric, but there are practical objections to all. In the 
case of tartaric, crystallisation is very apt to take place 
on the surface; oxalic has inferior preservative powers; 
the less known organic acids are much dearer, and act no 
better if as well as citric. That some variation in printing 
quality may be obtained by the use of these, however, 
cannot be denied, but their use is more interesting theoreti- 
cally than practically. 
It must not be supposed that because we have given a 
particular formula, that others will not be found success- 
ful. Any soluble chloride may be used, and it has been 
claimed by some that variation in the final tone of the 
print is obtained by variation of the chloride. The 
changes may, of course, be rung through the alkaline 
haloids, or the earthy haloids, such as calcium, barium, 
or magnesium and to those who wish to experiment 
there is a wide field open here but it would be as well 
to point out that the proportion of actual chloride must 
be calculated; that is to say, it must not be forgotten, 
to take one example, that 100 grains of barium chloride 


will only contain 29 grains of available chloride, as agains 
70 grains in 100 grains of ammonium chloride. ] 

There are, however, two possible additions to the sal 
ing solution which are extremely valuable, and they shoul 
not be neglected as by their use the variation in gradatio: 
is enormously increased. The one is sodium phosphate 
which flattens the print considerably—that is, extends th 
scale of gradation ; the other is a chromate—either potas 
sium chromate or bichromate or the ammonium or calciur 
chromate may be used. Any of these shortens the scale, s 
that even the flattest negative may be made to give a rich 
contrasty print. The exact amount of either must, o 
course, be determined by experiment, but practically 0.05 
per cent, of ammonium bichromate shortens the scale by 
one-third; with the phosphate a much greater quantity 
may be used amounting even to 5 per cent. of the weigh! 
of chloride. 

Changes may be rung on the sizes also. Albumer 
should not be used, nor caseine, but gelatine and agar 
agar may, and the latter in particular is very satisfactory, 
as it keeps the salts well on the surface of the paper 
This it does for the reason that it does not form a solutior 
but a jelly which has to be worked into the paper. Jj 
is more trouble to apply and make, but this will be of 
minor importance to anyone who wishes to use it. he 
best method of preparing this size is to soak 5 grains 
of agar-agar in one ounce of water for an hour, and 
then boil for ten minutes, filter whilst hot through fine 
muslin or nainsook and allow to cool. If it is desired to 
coat the paper with this as it is, the solution must be used 
whilst fairly warm, and the coating must be done near a 
fire; but it is far preferable to allow the solution to set 
to a jelly and then break it up by squeezing it through 
fine muslin two or three times. The given quantity is 
then worked on to the paper with the brushes until if 
presents a uniform appearance; naturally, the chloride 
and citrate must be added to the warm solution. 

If gelatine is preferred, then the size may be prepared 
by merely replacing the arrowroot in the formula we have 
given by an equal weight of gelatine, soaking in the water 
for an hour, then dissolving by the aid of a water bath. 
It is easy to apply, only it must be used warm, and unless 
the brush is rapidly worked, it sets before it is possible to 
break all the innumerable little bubbles which form. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS. 


We have seen that if a substance is dissolved, we may consider 
that the molecules exert a definite pressure by reason of the way 
in which they are continually hitting against the walls of the 
containing vessel. 

And we have further seen that we may measure the amount of 
this pressure, termed the “osmotic” pressure of the dissolved 
substance, by forming one of the walls of the containing vessel 
of such a material that tlie dissolved substance cannot penetrate 
it while the molecules of the solyent can pass freely through 
it, and that if we measure it we find that . 

The pressure of a dissolved substance is equal to the pressure which 
the substance would exert if it occwpied the same space in the 
state of gas. 

And we have seen that, according to Avogadro’s law, equal 
volumes of gas at the same temperature and pressure contain 
the same number of molecules, so that if the gas in a bulb full 
of oxygen weighs sixteen times as much as if the bulb were 
full of hydrogen, we assume, not that there are sixteen times 


Il.-THE IONIC THEORY AND DISSOCIATION. 


as many molecules, but that each molecule is sixteen times 
as heavy. ; 


The Pressure of Elements and Compounds in the 
Gaseous State, 


Now, suppose that we take sixteen grams of oxygen and putit 
in a flask, and measure the pressure which it exerts, we shall 
get a certain result; and if we next take fourteen grams of 
nitrogen we shall get exactly the same pressure, and so from 
55.5 grams of chlorine or twenty-three grams of sodium; and, 
generally, any substance whose weight is proportional to its 
molecular weight will exert the same pressure. When, how 
ever, we come to apply this test to compounds, we must remem- 
ber that the molecule of oxygen, for instance, consists of two 
atoms, not of one, and the molecular weight will consequently 
be twice the atomic weight. If the weight of an atom of 
oxygen, for instance, is sixteen, then the weight of a molecule 
will be the weight of two atoms—that is, thirty-two. So, remem- 
bering this, we may place ammonium: chloride in our bulb, and as 
the formula of this is NH.Cl., and its molecular weight is 53 
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fe may expect that if we take fifty-three grams of ammonium 
hloride in the state of gas, it will exert the same pressure as 
hirty-two grams of oxygen. 

“Suppose we take two bulbs exactly alike, and in one put 
hirty-two grams of oxygen, in the other fifty-three grams of 
mmonium chloride vapour (each at the lowest temperature at 
ghich the ammonium chloride will vaporise), and let us heat 
hese two bulbs together in a furnace, the pressure in both of 
hem will go up; but it will be seen that when the bulbs get 
ery hot the pressures in them are no longer equal, but the 
mmonium chloride is exerting very much more pressure than 
he oxygen, and when the bulbs are very hot indeed the pres- 
ure of the ammonium chloride is practically double the pressure 
f the oxygen. 


Dissociation. 


If Avogadro’s hypothesis is true, the fact that the ammonium 
shloride exerts twice the pressure of the oxygen can only mean 
hat the ammonium chloride bulb contains twice as many mole- 
ules as the oxygen bulb. And since these molecules must 
nave come from somewhere we are driven to the conclusion that 
the single molecule of ammonium chloride has split into two, so 
hat we have got 
: NH,HCl —> 


Ammonium chloride goes to 


NH, de HCl 


ammonia and hydrochloric acid gas. 


And when the bulb cools the ammonia and hydrochloric acid 
e-unite to form ammonium chloride. We can write our arrow 
he other way also :— 


NH,HCl ea NH, + HCl 


which is what is termed a reversible reaction—that is, a reaction 
which goes in either direction according to circumstances. Later 
m we shall meet other sorts of reversible reactions, and shall 
ind that very many reactions indeed are reversible. 

The simple splitting up of ammonium chloride is termed dis- 
sociation ; but this dissociation is, so to speak, only one stage 
yf a general reaction. 


Dissociation in Solution. 


We have seen that the osmotic pressure of a substance in 
solution is the same thing as the pressure of a gas, and that, 
though we cannot measure it directly with any ease, yet we can 
measure it both easily and accurately by measuring the amount 
by which either the freezing or the boiling-point of a solution 
liffers from that of the pure solvent, so that we should expect 
that, as we find by experiment, weights of substances which are 
m. proportion to their molecular weights, produce equal osmotic 
pressures when contained in equal bulks of solution. But if 
we dissolve a salt, such, for instance, as potassium chloride, 
m'water, and measure its osmotic pressure, we find the pres- 
sure to be very much greater than that which we should have 
ealculated from this law, and with extremely dilute solutions 
we may find the pressure to be double what we should have 
expected to obtain. To this fact we apply the explanation 
which we found useful in the case of the ammonium chloride— 
namely, that our potassium chloride has split up into two dif- 
ferent molecules, and then we are at once confronted with the 


question: What are those different molecules? We could 
write :— 

KCl —> K + cl 
Potassium chloride goes to potassium and chlorine. 


But the difficulty arises that a solution of chlorine in water has 
sertain well-known properties ; it is green, and has a strong smell 
and bleaching action, while potassium fiercely attacks water 
evolving hydrogen. And since the potassium chloride solution 
exhibits none of these properties, it cannot haye split up into 
potassium and chlorine. 


Osmotic Pressure, Dissociation. and Electrical 


Conductivity. 

If we attempt to pass an electric current through pure water 
we shall find that it will allow only an extremely small current 
to pass, or, as we usually term it, it has an extremely low con- 
ductivity. And if we add to-the water some substance which 
has an osmotic pressure which is proportional to,.the molecular 
weight, we shall find that the conductivity is still but little 
improved.. If, however, we add some salt which gives osmotic 
pressures which indicate that dissociation of some sort has takem 
place, we shall at once find that the conductivity is consider- 
able. This fact would seem to indicate that the dissociated 
molecules of the salt act as carriers of electricity from one side 
of the solution to the other. 


The State of Molecules in Solution--An Electrical 


Hypotbesis. 

And we come now to the necessity of consideration as to the 
nature of electricity. It is very difficult to see what it is which 
happens in the interior of a solution, and practically impos- 
sible to see what happens in a metallic wire; but, fortunately, 
an electric current can be led through something in which we 
can watch the phenomena which occur—namely, an exhausted 
glass tube. Suppose we take a glass tube and attach it to a 
pump so that we can remove all the air from it, and then pass 
a current of electricity through it. Todo this we must pass two 
pieces of platinum wire through the walls of the tube, so that 
we can connect them to the poles of an induction coil. The 
piece of wire attached to the positive pole of the coil is called 
the anode; that attached to the negative pole is called the 
kathode. 

Now, as we pass the current and slowly exhaust the air from 
the tube, we see the passage of the electricity through the tube 
as a flickering stream of light. And as the air is steadily reduced 
this stream of light widens and fills the tube, while more and more 
light collects around the poles themselves, and especially around 
that one which is attached to the negative pole of the induction 
coil, or kathode, as it is named. Suppose now we puta little light 
fan-wheel in front of the kathode, while the whole tube is glow- 
ing with a bright green light, we shall see that the fan will 
run round exactly as if there was a current of air shot off 
from the kathode. This experiment, and very many others: 
which have been made in an exhausted tube, are explained by 
the assumption that there really are exceedingly small particles. 
shot off from the kathode. Professor J. J. Thomson, at Cam- 
bridge, has succeeded in estimating the weight of these 
particles, and he has come to the conclusion that their weight 
is one-thousandth of the weight of a hydrogen atom. All these 
particles are shot off from the kathode or negative pole of 
the tube, and consequently are strongly charged with negative 
electricity. Positively charged particles are not known to. 
occur of less weight than the atom of hydrogen, so that we 
may consider that only one sort of electricity really exists, 
the sort which hitherto we have called negative, and that this 
electricity consists, like all other matter, of small atoms, 
which in the case of electricity weigh 1-1,000th of the hydrogen. 
atom, and are termed electrons. 

According to this idea a positively charged body is one which 
has too few electrons; a negatively charged body, too many 
electrons; and one which is not charged at all will have what 
one may term the standard number of electrons, which will 
just balance the rest of the matter round them. 

And now let us return to our potassium chloride solution. 
We saw that this solution would allow a current of electricity 
to pass through it, while pure water would not; and we have- 
also seen that electricity consists of these little unit charges: 
which are termed electrons, so that the addition of potassium: 
chloride to the water has evidently made it possible for the 
electrons to pass from one side of the solution to the other. 
Suppose that we take a solution of copper sulphate and dip 
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into it two copper plates, and then connect these two copper 
plates to the poles of a battery. Then, after a little while, 
we shall find that one of these copper plates is having copper 
deposited upon it, while the other is losing an equal amount of 
the metal. 


The Ionic Theory of Arrhenius. 

To all these facts we may apply a simple explanation, which 
is called the ionic theory, and is due to Professor Arrhenius, 
namely, that when we dissolve potassium chloride in water, 
instead of splitting wp into potassium atoms and chlorine 
atoms, it splits up into potassium atoms with one electron too 
few, ie., positively charged potassium atoms, and chlorine 
atoms with one electron too many, i.e., negatively charged 
chlorine atoms. 

So that if we draw our little electron as a small circle 90, 
we get 

KCl + K less 0 and Cl with 0, 


the chlorine taking one electron from the potassium atom. We 
call these charged atoms ions (= movers), and we may write the 
dissociation equation :— 
+ = 
KCl1+ Kk + Cl 
where the + and — over the K and Cl. denote the electric 
charges which they possess. 

From this we can see at once that the osmotic pressure of a 
‘salt solution will depend on the extent to which it has dis- 
‘sociated into these ions. If it has completely dissociated 
(which only occurs with very dilute solutions), then the osmotic 
pressure will be double that which would be calculated from 
the simple formula of the substance, while if it be only 
partially dissociated, the osmotic pressure will have some inter- 
mediate value. 

In the copper sulphate solution in which an electric current 
was passed between two copper plates, we shall have a few 


copper sulphate molecules, together with a great many copper 
and sulphate ions, thus :— 


++ -- 

CuSO, > Cu + 804, 
putting two electric charges on both sulphate and copper, 
because if we take copper chloride it must split up into 


tho = = 
CuCl, > Cu + Cl + Cl 


where the copper needs two charges to balance the two negatiam 
charges, one on each chlorine atom. Now, if we picture what 
happens in the solution when we start to pass a current of 
electricity, we see that we get one copper plate connected te 
the negative pole of the battery, and, therefore, having a 
negative charge, that is, free electrons. These electrons 
neutralise some of the charges on the copper ions and make 
these into copper atoms, which promptly deposit themselves 
(being insoluble in water) upon the copper plate. This leaves 
a chlorine ion free, which is neutralised by an atom of copper 
dissolving from the other positive plate, having lost an electron, 
and so becomes a positively charged atom, i.e., an ion; so that 
the copper is continually dissolving from one plate and being 
deposited on the other. : 

It will be clear from this that since one atom of an element 
can only carry one electron of electricity, the amount of a 
metal deposited will vary directly with its atomic weight, and the 
amount transmitted by the transfer of one gram molecule 
of any element will be always the same whatever the element 
may be. Faraday showed this to be the case by direct experi- 
ment, and the law forms the basis of the common voltameter 
which measures the amount of current passing in a given 
time by the increase in weight of a silver or copper plate. 

Thus we see that the solution of a salt essentially involves 
an ionisation of the salt, and it will next be advisable for us 
to consider the way in which these ions behave in chemical 
reactions. . 


C. E. Kennera Mess, B.Sc., F.C.S. 


THE WEER 


Flexible film in 1856. 
Iy “The Week in History” for April 21 I spoke of the early 
introduction of the roll-holder into photography in reference to 
Captain Barr’s instrument of 1855. The first attempts to produce 
a transparent film were made a year later. Probably Alexander 
Parkes was not aware of Barr’s apparatus when he patented, 
on May 13, 1856, the use of collodion as the support as well as 
the vehicle of the sensitive silver salt in Scott Archer’s process. 
In 1855 he had patented a mixture of nitrated cotton and other 
organic or inorganic body as a new material, though he does 
not appear to have recognised the importance of a light, 
flexible, transparent material in photography. This photographic 


patent, which was not finally sealed, consisted simply in the | 


use of a sheet of collodion of sufficient thickness as a support for 
the prepared collodion. 
The “Relandin’” Roll-holder of 1855. 
Fifty years ago next Thursday M. Relandin was show- 


ing the French Photographic Society the model of an apparatus | 
in'which twenty-four sheets of sensitive paper could be exposed 


in turn, being attached to a band of gummed silk wound round 
a drum. So far as can be ascertained from the description, 
the feature of daylight loading, which Captain Barr embodied in 
his slide, did not distinguish the apparatus of M. Relandin. 
It is true that a commission of the French Photographic Society 
reported in somewhat grandiloquent language on the invention, 
and stated that the sensitive papers could be changed with the 
greatest ease in full daylight, but that reference, I believe, must 


IN HISTORY. | 


14 


| be to the change of the twenty-four exposures, which the appara-_ 
tus contained, and not to the withdrawal of a separate spool. — 
A drawing of the Relandin “ chassis” appears in the first volume — 
(1855) of the “ Journal” of the French Photographic Society. 
Bichromates in Photography—The First Process. 
Probably a good many people would not make the bichromate 
processes of printing as old as they really are if the question 
were put offhand. In point of fact, the employment of chromium 
compounds is almost as old as that of silver salts. On May 18, 
1839, Mungo Ponton communicated a paper to the Royal Society 
of Scottish Artists in which he outlined a process for copying 
engravings, etc., by contact. Bichromate printing is thus very 
little the junior of the silver processes. Ponton’s process was— 
as follows :— Well-sized paper is to be immersed in a solution 
of bichromate of potash and dried by the fire; by this it 
assumes a fine yellow colour, and it may be kept for any length 
of time without injury, and is always ready for use. When an 
ngraving is laid on this paper, and it is exposed to the sun- 
shine, it passes rapidly, over all the parts through which the 
rays can act, into a light brown. In this state the photograph 
cannot be exposed to the light, as all the yellow parts would 
become brown. If, however, the paper is soaked in water, all 
1e unchanged salt is dissolved out, but that which is browned _ 
is not disturbed. We have thus a delicate negative picture, 
from which positive copies may be taken. Tf the paper is exposed 
too long to sunshine it loses colour. A pleasing variety can 


S 


@ 


— 


be made by mixing sulphate of indigo with the bichromate of 
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otash, the colour of the object and of the ground being different 
sades of green,” pred 

‘Tt may be noted that Ponton did nothing towards our present- 
ay carbon process except to draw attention to the sensitiveness 
dichromate in admixture with organic matter. Had he chosen 


gelatine as that organic matter, he might have observed the 
insolubility which is produced on exposure to light. This dis- 
covery, of such immense importance in photo-mechanical work, 
was, however, not made until 1852, when Fox-Talbot published it 
as part of his photo-etching process. . Historicvus. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


AND NEWS. 


P Self Luminous Paints. 
Though not strictly within the province of photography, we may 
ve here some formule for phosphorescent paints which we find in 
paper by L. Vanino and J. Gans in the “Journal fiir Praktische 
hemie” (No. 4, 1905, p. 196). The formule will perhaps appeal to the 
amerous class of persons who are constantly asking how to make 
mpathetic inks, freezing mixtures, and other chemical vdds and 
ids. ‘The authors prepare a self-luminous paint from: Barium 
uosulphate, 60 gm.; 5 per cent. alcoholic uranium nitrate solution, 
ccs. ; .5 per cent. alcoholic bismuth nitrate solution, 12 ccs. This 
ixture is treated in a muffle furnace for three-quarters of an hour and 
le contents of the crucible removed in as large pieces as possible. 
etter results are obtained with a mixture of: Strontium thio- 
phate, 20 gm.; thorium nitrate (.5 per cent. alcoholic solution), 
ccs. ; lead nitrate (.5 per cent. alcoholic solution), 4 ccs. The authors 
ave tested the formule of a great number of writers, and state those 


' Lenard, Mourelo, Vanino, and Balmain to be the best. ‘These are 
s follows :— 
Lenard.—Strontium carbonate, 100 gm.; sulphur, 100 gm.; 


tass chloride, .5 gm. ; sodium chloride, .5 gm. ; manganous chloride, 
-gm. The mixture is heated for three-quarters of an hour in the 
nace. 

Mourelo.—Strontium carbonate, 100 gm.; sulphur, 30 gm.; soda, 
gm.; sodium chloride, .5 gm.; manganous sulphate, .2 gm. 


The new cyanine dyes were tested for this process, but proved un- 
suitable. In order to prepare prints on paper by this process, the 
opal glass, which has hitherto alone been used as a support, is coated 
with a rubber substratum, and after printing the gelatine film is 
stripped and brought into contact, under water, with baryta paper 
coated with a 5 per cent. solution of gelatine, squeegeed and then 
dried, preferably in contact with a glass or ebonite plate. 
Dry Mounting. 

M. Briand suggests, in one of our French contemporaries, the 
following method of dry mounting, which may possibly be useful 
for highly-glazed P.O.P. prints :— 

Shellac, white or yellow 
Methylated 
Dissolve, and add :— 


spirit 


Gum elemi 
Canada. bal 
Methylate ao 
It takes about twelve hours for the shellac to dissolve; mix the two 


a thin piece of paper and allow to 
and pass a 


solutions, and paint both sides o 
dry; place the paper between the mount and the print, 
hot iron over the print, when it will adhere well. 


Gradation in Three-colour Work. 
As long ago as 1890 the late H. W. Vogel pointed out that, with 


Vanino.—The uranium formula 
Balmain.—Calcium oxide (quick 
hur, 6 gm.; starch, 2 em.; bis 
lution), 1 cc.; potass chloride, 
eated for three-quarters of an 
Another excellent formula is: 


given above. 
ime), free from iron, 20 gm.; sul- 
muth nitrate (5 per cent. alcoholic 


-15 gm.; sodium chloride, .15 gm. 


hour. 
Calcium oxide, 20 gm.; sulphur, 


eoside of silver plates, 
and that with slow-acti 
thoroughly if the more 


yellow developed more slowly than blue, 
ng deyelopers the plates must be developed 
correct rendering of the colours is required. 


Now Herren Precht and 


Stenger have been exposing ethyl red plates 


behind blue, green, and orange screens in strips, then measuring the 
densities obtained. The screens passed the following spectrum bands : 
X 580 to 


gm.; starch, 2 gm.; potass chloride, .5 gm.; sodium chloride, 
gm.; bismuth chloride (.5 per cent. alcoholic solution), 1 ce. ; 


Icium fluoride, 3 gm. ‘The authors find that the Heraens mercury- 


—Blue, A 415 to 490; green, A 
680. The developers used were 
that the 
and the longer the time of exposure and 


errous OXa 


author’s charts show 


515 to 580; orange, 


gradations are not the 


ate and edinol, and the 
same, 
the longer the time of 


pour lamp is an excellent light 


or exciting phosphorescence of the 


development, the greater the variation. The conclusion arrived at 


ints. 

Phe Bleaching Out Process of Colour Photography. 
Dr. Neuhauss, who has made a special study of this process, has 
en continuing his experiments, and in the current number of the 
Photographische Rundschau” gives his latest formula :— 


Gelatine ... 10g. 

Be Bont ode onosasnognssennsdodnadiedda 00ces. 
Methylene blue (0.2 per cent. aq. sol.) ...... Aces. 
Auramine (0.2 per cent. alc. sol.) 2ccs. 
Erythrosine (0.5 per cent. aq. sol.) .occs. (about) 


Special stress is laid on the careful estimation of the quantity of 
ythrosine solution, this should be added drop by drop, and the 
oment the mixture begins to assume a red tinge it should be stopped, 
herwise the sensitiveness will be lowered. The gelatine solution 
ould be divided into three portions, and one of the dye solutions 
ded to each and then mixed gradually with constant stirring. 
kept for three 


le sensitiveness of the mixture is increased if it is 
four hours at 35 deg. to 40 deg. C. Ammonia solution, 20 to 
per cent., used as a preliminary bath before exposure increases 


€ sensitiveness, as does also a preliminary bath of a 1 per cent. 
lution of chloral hydrate, or this may be added to the dye mixture. 


by the authors is that any estimated ratio of exposures behind a 
set of filters only holds good for a given time of development. 
Pigment Tissue With Silver Bromide. 

In our issue for November 25, 1904, we chronicled the patent 
of Dr. Riebensahn and Posscldt for making carbon tissue with an 
admixture of silver bromide. In a more recent patent they point 
out that the rapidity of the bromide is considerably reduced, by the 
pigment probably, through a screening action, and propose to get 
over the difficulty by using the dyes generally used in the ortho- 
chromatising of plates, such as eosine, erythrosine, ethyl red, etc. 
Cold Water Starch 

In 1903 Julius Kantorowicz, of Breslau, took out a patent in 
Germany for making starch soluble in cold water by mixing it with 
This patent he 
has recently amended, and now uses acetone, or a mixture of alcohol 


alcohol and water and then treating it with soda. 


and ether, instead of the alcohol. As an example of the working, two 


kilos of pototo starch are mixed with an equal weight of acetone, and 
well stirred, and 400 g. of soda lye of 30 degrees Beaumé stirred in, 


the result being a thick paste. After about an hour the soda is 


neutralised with acetic acid, and the starch precipitated and washed 
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with acetone and then dried and powdered. The product thus obtained 
is soluble in ten times its weight of water, and forms a very adhesive 
paste. We were under the impression that all cold water starch, as 


used in the laundry, was made by a similar process, but the patent 
may be novel. 


Chemical Luminescence. 

In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Wissentschaftliche Photographie” Herren 
Trautz and Schorigin detail their experiments on this phenomenon, 
which is often seen when a plate developed with pyro-soda is 
immersed in alum solution. It was at first supposed to be some 
peculiar property of the dry plate, but as early as 1888 Lenhard and 
Wolf pointed out that this “phosphorescence,” as it was called, had 
nothing to do with the plate, which was confirmed by Neuhauss, 
1895, and Precht (see B.J., 1904, p. 118). The authors now show 
that there are a very large number of organic substances which 
show this luminescence, and suggest that perhaps all organic sub- 
stances which are oxidisable under 400 deg. will show it. It is 
entirely due to oxidation, and therefore oxygen must be present to 
show it. 

Non-Actinic Paper. 

Namias recommends, in “IL Progresso Fotografico,” the following 

solution for staining paper for dark-room windows and lanterns :— 


Tartrazine 96 grs. 10 gms. 
Rhodamine 10 gers. 1 gm. 
Water 10 ozs 500 ces. 
Alcohol 10 ozs. 500 ces. 


This gives a good orange light, which is perfectly safe for very 
rapid plates, provided they are not unduly exposed to it. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


—— 


Direct Three-colour Negatives on Dry Plates. |! 


Dr. Loewenstamm and Herr Hoffert, of the Photo-chemical 
Laboratory of the Charlottenburg School, have been making a 
series of experiments in this direction, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Miethe, and point out that the troubles hitherto met with in 
the use of dry plates for direct half-tone negatives have been 
insufficient density in the dots and presence of for. The follow- 
ing procedure is the result of their experiments :—Transparency 
plates are bathed with Miethe’s ethyl-red. They must be backed 
with a black backing, which must naturally be in optical con- 
tact. To ensure accurate ratios of exposures, a scale of greys 
should be used; but better than this is, they state, to secure 
a correct ratio by obtaining identical size of dot in all three nega- 
tives. The three exposures should be made with the screen, and 
the three filters with a sheet of white paper as the subject. The 
exposure must be generous, or else sufficient density will not 
be obtained in the dots, and development should be arrested 
before any fog appears. The particular developing formule 
recommended are :— 


Edinol 10 grammes. 
Potassium carbonate (dry) .. 80 grammes. 
» metabisulphiter 21. s:t.n..s6- 20 grammes. 
», bromide (10 per cent. sol.). 3 ces. 
Water cs: 
Or— 
Edinol 10 grammes. 


Sodium carbonate (cryst) . 
Acetone sulphite 
Potass. bromide (10 per cent. s 
Water 


150 grammes, 
grammes. 


Both developers keep well, and may be used more than one 
Development will be complete in from three to four minutes 
and the lights should be dense and the shadows glass-clear, Th 
negatives should be etched with Farmer's reducer till the dot 
in the half-tones begin to lose in density. They are then wel 
washed, the plate bleached with mercury, blackened wif 
ammonia, again etched with Farmer’s reducer, and the opera 
tions repeated until the dots are correct. 

Removing Enamel from Etched Plates. | 

“Which is the best method of cleaning off the enamel from etcher 
plates?” and “Ts it necessary to clean it off at all?” A writer i 
“Process Work” deals with these two questions. In answer t 
No. 1, the most expedient and effectual way of removing the ename 
is to place the plate into a dish of hot caustic potash or caustic soda 
whten it will float off in a few minutes. Then brighten the plate in th 
usual way by using the chromic acid formulz as before given in thes 
columns. Now, as to Question No. 2. This ig quite unnecessary it 
ordinary cases, as by retaining the enamel you not only gain ad 
ditional printing depth, but the surface of the block is preserved ai 
well. In the early stages of the enamel process, during the variou: 
stages of rough and fine etching, proving, etc., the quality of the 
enamel may be too weak to resist these actions on its surface, and 
consequently come off in patches, leaving the surface of the plate 
irregular. Therefore the only remedy will be to remove it alto. 
gether. But, of course, with the enamel now in use these difficulties 
have entirely disappeared. Here are a few exceptional cases, when 
it is advantageous to remove the enamel, viz., in cases of fine screen 
vignetted work, so as to avoid a tendency to hard marking. Again, 
when burnishing is necessary or the surface of the enamel is scratched ; 
but in ordinary cases the majority of printers prefer the enamel left 
on the plate. 


A Hard Resist. 
“What is the resistant used by cutlery firms for making 
up resistant varnish when etching names?” To a querist on this 
point, Mr. 8. H. Horgan replies that gum guaiacum dissolved in 
alcohol to make a thin film on the steel is the solution employed. The 
name is printed with potash solution from a rubber stamp, which 
removes the varnish where required, and the blade is then etched 
in nitric acid. The potash, when applied with the rubber stamp, 
turns the gum into a soap, which dissolves in the nitric acid. But 
a very weak nitric acid bath is required to dull the polished surface 
of the exposed steel. The acid is usually applied with a sponge, 
instead of dipping the steel blade in a bath, and the reason for this 
is that, in coating the blade with varnish, it is almost impossible 
to cover the sharpened edge of the blade so perfectly that the acid 
will not penetrate and corrode the steel there. 


Veiling of Enclosed Arc Glasses. 


Talking of the trouble which is often found with the enclosed ar¢ 
lamp, viz., the collection of a white powdery film on the glass and 
the subsequent burning of the film into the glass as an orange stain, 
the “Inland Printer” writes :— 

“We are having the same difficulty on this side of the water. The 
orange discoloration only forms around the upper rim of the globe. 
When it begins to interfere with the actinic quality of the light the: 
globe is thrown away. At present the interior of the globes are 
flowed with albumen after washing in the morning. They are dried 
with the upper rim down, so that the film of albumen will be thickest 
there. The object of this treatment is that the film of organic matter, 
that is, the albumen, will prevent the white powder becoming fused 
into the glass. The globes are put in nitric acid every morning, 
which loosens the film of hardened albumen, carrying with it the 
white powder deposit.” 
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THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK. 

Tue first meeting of this newly-formed body of New York photo- 
graphers was held on April 13 last, Mr. Pirie MacDonald, President, 
in the chair. As the proceedings at that meeting will be perused 
with interest by many photographers on this side of the Atlantic 
we extract here from a lengthy report in the current issue of “The 
Photographer” (New York). The constitution and bye-laws of the 
society were unanimously adopted, and we need not refer to them at 
dength. ‘The membership of the society is to consist of :—(1) Active 
wembers, professional photographers, who are owners of and have 
establishments within the State of New York; (2) Associate members, 
professional phetographers, not residents of the State of New York, 
who will be entitled to all the benefits and privileges of active 
members except that of voting; (3) honorary members shall be dis- 
tinguished nen-resideat professional photographers whom the society 
desires to honour, or members of the society who by reason of their 
services to photography the society wishes to reward. 

The subscription for active and associate members is to be 3 dols. 
(12s 6d.) per annum. i 

Branch crgarisations, to be known as sections, composed of mem- 
hers of the society who may so elect, may be organised within the 
State of New York with the object of assisting and promoting the 
welfare of the society and handling questions of local interest. -All 
expenses of such branch crganisations must be borne by the sections 
themvelves. 

Reports from the Committees on Insurance and Copyright re -pec- 
tively were presented, and read as follows :— 

Insurance. 

The question of insurance on the premises and property of photo- 
graphers is a matter of long-standing complaint on their part, at 
the manifestly unjust discrimination made against them in the item 
of a base rate. All lines of business have a base rate which may 
be increased by the conditions surrounding the individual risk— 
the building itself, or adjoining it; the base rate for photographers 
is 1.25, while that for the retail druggist is .75; the plumber and gas 
fitter, .75; the lithographer and printer (foot and hand power), 1.00; 
and paint and varnish stock is rated at 1.50. 

All efforts that have been made in the past to induce the Rate 
Committee of the Board of Fire Underwriters to make an investiga- 
tion into the condition under which our business is conducted, and 
adjust our rating on a 


asis more nearly approaching the conditions 


of the present day have met with no result, and your committee are 
convinced that the said Rate Committee have no proper knowledge 
of the technical conditions under which photographers to-day carry 
on their business. 

An endeavour to find some record of losses by fire during any one 
year or term of years was unsuccessful. 
mus 


Such record, if any exist, 
be found among the individual companies insuring photo- 
graphers, and collated. It has been suggested in a talk with a 


former member of the Rate Committee that they may be gathered 


in the form of statements from the various photographers them- 
Selves of premiums paid over a term o 
any) collected. 

As an organised body, it is probable that a committee of this 


years, and the losses (if 


seciety, appointed for that purpcse, would be given a hearing before 
the Rate Committee and an opportunity to present their data and 
arguments asking for a reduction in what we consider an excessive 
rating. 

In conclusion, we would recommend that a committee be appointed 


with power. 
Copyright. 
Your Advisory Committee on Copyright, appointed by the Presi- 


dent at the preliminary meeting on February 5, after careful con- 


sideration ot the large and constantly growing use of photography 
by the magazines, newspapers, and other publications of this country, 
and realising the very inadequate protection given us by the present 
copyright laws, sees no ways of securing much relief from present 
ecnditions until a new and fairer copyright law shall have been 
passed. 

By “present conditions” your committee refers to the fact that 
in the United States at the present time, hundreds of thousands of 
photographs are being continually reproduced by these publishers 
without any monetary consideration to the photographer. 

Your committee believes that the time has come when the photo- 
graphers of this country should refuse any longer to furnish grist 
free of charge to the mills of other publishers, allowing them to 
make all the profit our work may bring and being satisfied with an 
occasional credit line under the reproductions. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends the adoption of similar 
yules to those which have been in vogue for the past ten years and 
which are still working so well in England, and which may broadly 
be summarised as follows :— 

No. 1.—No member shall allow any of his copyright photographs 
to be reproduced by any newspaper or other publisher without re- 
ceiving pay therefor. 

No. 2.—All members shall agre> that such pay shall never be 
less than an amount to be mutualiy settled upon. 

No. 3.—Any member may at his pleasure charge more than such 
minimum rate, according to his own idea of the value of the picture 
in question, but never less. 

Ne. 4.—Such charge shall be only for the reproduction right, and 
shall not include the print to be copied, which print shall be 
charged for in addition. 

In the case of uncopyrighted pictures also, it is the unanimous 
epinion of the committee that the custom which has, to some extent, 


prevailed in the past of giving prints without pay to other publishers, 
is unwise, unnecessary, and undignified—that it should, therefore, 
be discontinued—and that no print, whether copyrighted or uncopy- 
righted, should be given out for publication unless paid for at regular 
rates. 

Other Business. 

An application from a body of New York City Photographer for 
permission to form a Metropolitan Section of the Society, as allowed 
for under the constitution, was put in and accepted. 

Also an application for the formation of a Central Section of New 
York State was filed and accepted. 

An application for a Western Section with Rochester as its 
centre was also filed, but not being in proper order was not acted 
upon at this session. 

Mr. Core addressed words of congratulation to the President, Pirie 
MacDonald, for his splendid work, and then Mr. M. B. Parkinson, 
of Boston, addressed the members on the exhibition of pictures, and 
commended the action of the committee in its policy of selection 
as being a feature which beyond question required great bravery, 
but had 


proved itself to be the proper plan, winding up with a. 


warm invitation to visit Boston in August for the National meeting. 


Mr. Waide spoke on the greater fraternal condition that can be 
brought about by this new society, suggesting, in the words of Mr. 
Carnegie, that your competitors should be your best friends. 

Mr. Waide moved that a committee be appointed to go into the 
matter of the adjustment of insurance rates The motion was 
adopted. 

Mr. MacDonald read an invitation from Mr. E. S. Curtis, of Seattle, 
Wash, to visit his exhibition of Indian pictures at the Waldorf- 
Astoria that afternoon. 

Mr. Olivier spoke on the apprenticing of photographic assistants, 
stating how difficult it was to get competent help for the printing 
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and work-rooms. He offered a resolution to appoint a committee 
to look into the matter and report. The resolution was adopted, and 
the President appoirted Mr. Olivier, Mr. Eddowes, and Mr. Core to 


serve on the committee. 


ee 


THE OPTICAL CONVENTION. 
TuE preparations for the Optical Convention, which opens on May 30, 
are now approaching completion, and it is hoped next week to issue 
a full programme of the arrangements, including the list of papers 
and subjects for discussion. 

In addition to the papers previously announced, a contribution 
is promised from Lord Rayleigh on “The Polishing of Glass Surfaces,” 
and Professor Shuster will read a paper on “Spectroscopic Optics.” 

The demonstrations of special apparatus, arranged for the after- 
noons, include the following, viz. :— 

Multiple Colour Ulumination for Microscopic Objects, Mr. J. 
Rheinberg. 

Diffraction Apparatus, Mr. J. Rheinberg. 

Quartz Crystals, Mr. J. Woodward. 

Spectroscopes, Mr. F. Twyman. 

Interferometer, Mr. H. Stansfield. 

Further applications for membership should be sent without delay 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. F. J. Selby, Elm Lodge, Teddington, 
Middlesex; the subscription for membership being five shillings. It 
is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add that lady members will be especi- 
ally welcomed. 


The catalogue is now in the printer’s hands, and will shortly be 
ready for issue. 

It is not confined to apparatus actually exhibited; the aim has been 
to produce as full an account as possible of the types of optical, 
meteorological, and other scientific instruments manufactured in this 
country, in a form which shall be as convenient as possible for pur- 
poses of reference. To this end the instruments have been carefully 
classified, and the table of contents will at once indicate where par- 
ticulars of any special class of instruments are to be found. An alpha- 
betical list of firms and exhibitors, with a general statement as to the 
instruments by each maker which are described in the catalogue, and 
a carefully-compiled index of instruments, are provided at the end of 
the volume. The general interest of the catalogue is greatly in- 
creased by the introduction to each of the various classes, in which 
a short account is given of the more important types of instruments 
included in the pages which follow. Each of these introductions has 
been written by an expert, and they add in no small degree to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 

The aim of the Convention is one well worthy of the support of all 
those interested in scientific and technical development in this 
country; and all who are familiar with such optical instruments as 
the binocular, the photographic camera, the microscope, the projec- 
etc., will find much to interest them in the exhibi- 


Spectacles and eye-glasses are well represented ; and this class 


tion lantern, etc., 
tion. 


includes a very complete collection of spectacles, from the oldest to 
the most recent forms, exhibited by Mr. W. W. Dunscomb, of Bristol. 
Acknowledgment is due to the help received from various guarantors 
and donors, Among recent contributions must be mentioned dona- 


tions of £50 from the Mercers’ Company and from the Goldsmiths’ 


Company, and one of £10 from the Clothworkers’ Company. Further 
promises of guarantees or donations should be sent to the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. E. B. Knobel, F.R.A.S., 52, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
+> 

Mr. TrroporE Brown informs us that his private address, at 
which he transacts the editorial business of the “ Optical Lantern and 
Cinematograph Chronicle,” has been changed to Westcot, Drum- 
mond Road, Boscombe. 


Patent Dews. 


—__>—_—__ 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for Patents were made between April 26 
and 29 :— 

Mowuntinc.—No. 8,873. Adhesive folding tablets for mounting photo. 
graphs, etc., in albums and elsewhere, so as to be readily re. 
movable without damage, although securely attached. Thoma: 
Smith Jacob, 1, Quarry Mount Terrace, Delph Lane, Wood- 
house, Leeds. 

DrveLopmeNt.—No. 8,911. Improvements in development of photo- 

graphic plates and films. William Fraser Claughton Kelly and 

John Arthur Bentham, 7, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 

Lane, London. 

Drawina Racxs.—No. 8,964. Improved photographic draining 
rack, Houghtons Limited, and Herbert Holmes, 88, High 
Holborn, London. 

TusEs FOR CHEMICALS.—No. 8,971. tubular 
receptacles for small quantities of photographic chemicals. John 
J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, and Ephraim Thomas Pratt, 37, 


Essex Street, Strand, London. 


Improvements in 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Specifications are obtainable, price 8d each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
Avromatic Exnarcinc.—No. 12,734,.1904. An enlarging system, 
of design such that the various parts are automatically placed 
on one of them being adjusted for a certain degree of enlarge- 
The patentee bases his method on the formule :— 
Back focus=f+(f x %) 
and Front focus=/+(f + 7) 
where f is the focal length of the lens and n the degree of 
It is seen that for every additional unit of en 


ment. 


enlargement. 
largement the back focus increases by a fixed increment, and the 


Cc L 


Fig. 1. 


front focus diminishes by a constantly decreasing amount. The 
construction of the movement is based'on one or other of two prin- 
ciples :—(1) If a lever be pivoted at one end of a given base, and 
inclined so as to form the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle 
of which the remaining side is equal to the equivalent focus of 
the lens, it can be shown that the uniform movement of a point 
acting against the lever, along a line parallel to the base, will 
depress the lever so that it cuts the side of the triangle im 4 
constantly diminishing ratio, and (2) a right-angled lever may 
be pivoted at one end of the base, so that the latter intersects 
the angle between the arms of the lever, then if one arm of the 
lever be inclined so as to form the hypothenuse of a right 
angled 


riangle as before and the remaining side be made equal 
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to the equivalent focus of the lens, it can be shown that the 
uniform movement of a point acting on the other arm of the 
lever, along a line at right angles to ‘thé base, will cause the 
lever to move a constantly decreasing distance along the side 
of the triangle. In each case the distance travelled by the 
point for each unit of magnification should be to the distance 
of its path from the pivot of the lever as the length of the base 
is to the focus of the lens, or— 
Distance moved per unit magnification 


Distance of path from pivot of lever 
=Cotangent of angle between lever 
and base in first position. 
or in other words :— 
Length of lever x cosine of its angle to axis 
of lens=n x f. 

Fig. 1 explains method 1. B. C. is the focal length of a lens ; 
A C, a pivoted lever forming the hypothenuse of the right- 
angled triangle A. B. C.: D. X. parallel to A. B. is divided at 
F. G. so that E. F. and F. G. each equals D. E. Now, depressing 


A. C. to the position A. H., A. B. is bisected, with the lever at 
A. K., intersecting D. X. at a distance F. G. further on 
B. C. intersected at K. Thus, for equal distances moved by a 
point along D. X., the intersection of the lever A. C. with the 
line B. C. takes place at unequal decreasing distances along 
B. C. In other words, for a given constant movement of the lever 
A. C. along D. X., a diminishing displacement of the lever 
along B. C. takes place. Fig. 2 is the diagram of the second 
method. Here C A M is a right-angled lever. If the arm A M 
is moved through the equal distances E. F., F. G., the move- 
ment of the arm A. GC. is through C. H., H. K. These methods 
are applied to the construction of an automatic enlarger in the 
following ways:—(1) A point is moved along the line D. X., by 
gearing or otherwise, in direct proportion to the movement 
of the lens carrier along the baseboard, so that a uniform move- 
ment of the lens carrier causes a varying movement of the lens 
carrier with the lever connecting the lens carrier with the nega 
tive carrier; and (2) a point E, fixed to the base of the 


positive carrier is caused to act on the arm of the lever A M, 
so that when the distance of E on the positive carrier is varied 
from the pivot A of the lever, and the positive carrier is thereby 
altered, the other arm of the lever causes a varying motion of 
the lever A.C., connecting the lens carrier with the negative 
carrier. Figs. 3 and 4.show two forms of apparatus where the 
adjustment is controlled by the second method. In Fig. 3 the 
positive carrier a is fixed and the negative carrier 6 and lens 
carrier c are movable; the mechanism employed consists of two 
right-angled levers h respectively pivoted at 7 to the movable 
lens carrier c, the. longer arm 4! of each lever either being adapted 
to slide freely | through a swivel. eye at the point 


j, Where it is connected to the positive carrier a, or 


arms /1 may be slotted so as to be adapted to slide over 
a fixed pin or slot at 7; while the other end 42 of — each 
lever is attached at the point k& to, or otherwise arranged 
to act at the point % on the movable negative carrier 6, such 
connection at & being effected by means of a stud engaging in 
a slot in the lever arms /2, or the latter may pass through a 
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Fig. 4. 


swivel eye—or other similar or equivalent devices may be 
employed. To adjust the apparatus the operator moves the 
carriers direct or pushes or pulls the end of the levers / in the 
direction of the double-ended arrows 2, so that as the levers 
are forced past the joints 7 7 of attachment or connection to 
the positive carrier a, consequently each rectangular lever is 
rocked on its pivot i, and thereby the outer end A? of each 
lever moves the negative carrier 6, and the desired relative 
movement is thereby imparted to the lens carrier c and the 
negative carrier b6—both relatively to one another and to the 
positive carrier. In Fig. 4 an arrangement of levers h h is shown, 
somewhat similar to Fig. 3, said levers being pivoted at 7 
to the lens carrier c; but in this case the positive carrier a is 
made movable, and has the levers # attached or connected 
thereto at 7 in a manner similar to that described with reference 
to the point of attachment at 7 of the levers 4 in Fig. 3; 
while the other ends 42 of the levers are similarly attached at 
m (as at 7) to the base z, or the negative holder 6, which latter 
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in this arrangement is fixed. The position of the points of attach 
ment or connection of the levers to (i.c., the points where 
same act on) the negative and positive carriers may be de- 
termined as follows:—The levers and negative and positive 
carriers are placed in the position they are intended to occupy, 
when the apparatus is at “unity.” Then lines drawn on the 
bases of the negative and positive carriers at right angles to 
the axis of the lens, at distances equal to the equivalent focus of 
the lens from the line through the pivots of the levers 
(i.e., the points where same act on the carriers) will cut the 
centre of the slots in the levers at the 
The positions of the vertical 
and 


required points. 
planes of the negative 
positive carriers may be likewise determined by 
lines drawn at right angles to the axis of the lens at a distance 
from its optical centre equal to twice the length of the equiva 
lent focus of the lens. Other figures show the attachment em- 
ployed to provide for the use of lenses of different focal length on 
a given apparatus, but the diagrams are toa complicated for re- 
production. Henry Rex Cook, Major, Royal Garrison Artil ery, 
Fort Fareham, Fareham. 
Rerier Puorocrarus.—No. 23,093, 1904. A method of obtaining 
prints in relief by printing an impression from a photographic 
negative on a sheet of sensitised porous unsized paper, stretc hing 
this impressed sheet in a frame, coating the back of the sheet 
with glue, applying over the glue a thin layer of plastic com- 
pound capable of becoming subsequently hard, and modelling the 
picture from the front against a board by means of mode ing 


sticks. Friedrich Gartner, 43, Tanusstrasse, Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many. 
tgs hs 
x 
Dew D)aterials. 


The Barnet “Red Seal” Plate. 
Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 

Messrs. Elliott have made several notable additions to the list of 
photographic manufactures within the past few months. Chief 
among them we should place the Barnet “ Ortho” plate, an emulsion 
of remarkable general and colour-sensitive properties. The “Ortho,” 
it will be remembered, albeit of special character, is issued at the 
minimum price of 1s. per dozen quarter-plates. The same step is 
taken by Messrs. Elliott in introducing their new “Red Seal” plate, 
one of ordinary (not isochromatic) character, and already conspicu- 
ous in its highly decorative wrapping in the dealers’ windows. For 
the “Red Seal” Messrs. Elliott claim the following qualities, and 
from what we know of their managerial methods we believe thev are 


Manufactured by Elliott and Sons, 


difficultly persuaded to make one single claim which they cannot 
satisfy :— 

Remarkable speed ; 

Abnormally high in density ; 

Free from fog; 

Wonderful latitude in exposure ; 

Ease and quickness of development. 

A number of camera tests proves to us that we have in the “Red 
Seal,” an emulsion which responds in a remarkable manner to the 
demands which may legitimately be made upon a plate with a list 
of accomplishments such as the above. A series of brief hand- 
camera exposures made alongside a plate esteemed for its extreme 
rapidity showed the “Red Seal” well able to undertake the onerous 
tasks which the hand-camera worker can lay upon it; and in develop- 
ment by the pyro-soda formula of the makers good density and 
contrasts were quickly obtained. We need say less on this point 
because we have before us the results of sensitometric tests made for 


us ‘by Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, B.Sc., which corroborate practically 
every one of Messrs. Elhott’s claims.. We quote the figures a 
obtained with pyro-soda, the inertia being taken at infinite develop- 
ment :— 

Inertia (pyro-soda) act 66 68 oh ooo illl516) 
Watkins number (pyro-soda) ... 06 590 boo 320 
Yx (density giving power of the plate) 2.73 
Opacity (to blue light, an index to the latitude of the 

plate) ... oae ae aa E te i 22 


K (velocity constant of development with standard 


ferrous oxalate) a Ba 146 
These figures, taken with the camera exposures, satisfy us as to 
the excellence of the “Red Seal.” The combination of qualities 
recommends the plate for outdoor photography with hand and stand 
cameras, as well as for studio work, and the portrait photographer 
especially will be grateful for the quickness with which the plate 
develops to full density. It is, in short, a very excellent plate, and 
a triumph of scientifically directed manufacture. 


“British” Ferrotype Dry Plates. Sold by the Flashtype Co., Ltd., 
King’s Head Court, Beech Street, Barbican, London, E.C., 

Ferrotype operators will be glad to hear of this ready-prepared 
plate, by which practically the results of wet-collodion are obtained. 
The Flashtype Co.’s new introduction is a collodioa plate, for which 
perfect keeping qualities are clatmed. Regarding that claim, we 
cannot, of course, speak with authority, as the plates have been in 
our possession a few days only. Indeed, “tintype” is a branch of 
photography with which we cannot boast an intimate acquaintance, 
but we were, nevertheless, able to obtain several excellent ferrotypes 
on the samples sent us. The makers describe the plates as consider- 
ably more rapid than wet-collodion, and they put the exposures from 
three to twenty seconds, in the studio, presumably, although they do 
not say so, with a portrait lens at £/4. On outdoor portraits, we 
found one second at £/5.6 sufficient. The plates develop rapidly—in 
about thirty seconds—and are just as quickly fixed and finished off. 
They are sold in all sizes, from Victoria up to 14 by 10 inches, at 
prices which may be taken as based on quarter-plates at 3s. a dozen. 


“Sculptotype ”—a new form of photograph in solid relief. Invented 
and patented by the Sculptotype Co., Ltd., 31, Edgware Road, 
London, W. 

A new specialty for the photographer's show case or reception room, 
and one that compels attention. One, moreover, that can be pro- 
duced by the photographer himself, and calls for a very limited 
amount of skill. One, further, which is susceptible of any degree of 
finish in crayon, water-colours, or oils, and so can be given what- 
ever elaboration is desired. These qualities are the distinguishing 
features of a photograph in relief, now being introduced under the 
name of “Sculptotype.” In appearance the “ Sculptotype” is a 
profile, or three-quarter portrait in bold and solid relief, cut out and 
mounted on velvet, silk, or plush. The effect,, we are informed, is 
obtained by moulding the front of the picture, not by pressing out- 
wards from the back, and the method is responsible for the retention 
of the details of the original photograph. In other respects, the’ 
reliefs present a handsome, we might say, Massive, appearance; and 
we cannot imagine one even in a window display failing to attract 
notice. In regard to the technica 


process by which they are made.” 
no special negative is required, and there is absolutely nothing which 
can be called apparatus employed in the preparation of the reliefs. 
The finish, as we have said, may be what the photographer chooses, 
and we can best give an idea of the cost of “Scu ptotype” by saying 
that the prices can vary to just about the same extent as those of 
enlargements. In other words, you can make your raw “Sculpto- 
type,” so to speak, tor the price of an untouched enlargement, and, 
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ver and above this, you-can pay for working up in crayons, oils, or 
vater-colours. The “Sculptotype” seems just as amenable to these 
mbellishments as a bromide print: a trade-enlarger could take the 
yorking-up in hand without any departure from his usual course. 
Phe specialty is quite new, and, for further particulars of it than we 
lave given here, the Sculptotype Co., Ltd., should be addressed. 


Gexs-Frexorm Licur Fiirers.—We have received a sample book- 
et of “Geka” Fiexoid and Gelatoid Light Filters. We have already 
lrawn attention to these useful accessories for the dark-room, but 
mut up in this convenent form they make a useful book of reference, 
n which every other “page” is composed of a piece of Flexoid film, 
juarter-plate size. These booklets are, for trade circulation, free, 
mut any private individual can obtain one for 1s.; or smail sample 
ards of the seven colours of Series I. and II. wiil be sent, with full 
articulars, by the sole importers, Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, 
thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., on receipt of a penny 
stamp. 


A New printing paper is now piaced on the market, under the name 
f “ Agol,” by Banks and Co., 14a, South Hill Park, London, N.W., 
he treatment of which, after exposure to light, consists simply in 
mmersion in water, or, better, weak ammonia. “Agol” is evidently 
n iron-silver paper of the Kallitype class, but, as made in the present 
astance, gives prints of a very black tone. Our own experience of 
uch processes leads us to prefer hypo as a fixing agent, even though 
t has to be afterwards removed, but it is claimed for “ Agol” that the 
ensitising salts are highly soluble and that the last traces of silver 


te removed by ammonia, The paper is recommended for copying 


racings as well as for printing from negatives, and, for the former 


urposes especially, it may prove of service. Its price is based on 


he shilling packet of twenty-four quarter-plate pieces. 


Tue Gem “Saron” Prarn.—In giving speed numbers of these 
lates 


ast week, we pointed out a considerable discrepancy in the 
umbers.of Mr. Mees and Mr. Watkins. That difference, we find, 
| due to certain misconceptions, the recognition of which diminishes, 
it does not entirely remove, the discrepancy. In the first place, the 
Vatkins Meter Co. write us to the effect that “we have made a test 
f these plates (the ‘Salon’), and the result was Watkins 325, and we 
yrote to the Gem Co. giving this figure.” This speed, it should be 
ected, is for pyro-soda development, and in verbally communicating 


to us the Gem Company pointed out that on conversion into H. 
nd D. pyro-metol numbers it would come out considerably above 
00. Secondly, by a clerical error, the speed number by Mr. Mees 
‘ith pyro-metol was described as the “Watkins” instead of the 
Hand D.” This “H and D”’ number (as defined by Hunter and 
34 34 


: — = —— or 524 in the present instance. 
inertia  °*105 


riffield) is The Wat- 


ins number Mr. Mees takes as ert 
ctual measurement the figure calculated by the Gem Company from 
he Watkins pyro-soda number. If we place these figures against 
ne another it will serve to show once again the desirability of the 
doption of some uniform standard for the speed of plates, although 


fe must confess that such uniformity seems further off than ever. 
Seneca mtnceaseeer : 324 


477 


(Determined by Mr. Mees.) 

Watkins number (pyro-soda) ............:000000000 325 
(Determined by Mr. Watkins.) 

over 400 
(Calculated from Watkins number by the Gem Company.) 


24 
“Hand D” number 7 (pyro-metol) 


TEER ae D 50 
Watkins number —- (pyro-metol) .... 
v 


“Watkins ’’ number (pyro-metol) ..............4.+ 


hese results may be taken as fairly concordant, considering the 


= 477, thus confirming by ” 


absence of fixed numerical ratios between the various speeds: Mr. 


Mees writes us that he chooses = for the Watkins number, taking 


pyro-soda as the developer, because that appears to accord with the 
majority of the Watkins speed numbers, but he would be willing to 
adopt any other conventional ratio for the conyersion of inertia into 
the Watkins number. 


Dew Apparatus. 


———— 


The No. 3 Folding Brownie Kodak. 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
The younger members of the great Kodak family—the Brownies— 


Made by Kodak, Limited, 


appear to be growing steadily larger, both in respect of size and 
We recently noticed the No. 2 Foiding Brownie Kodak, 
which was an advance cn any previous Brownie in point of size, and 


numbers. 


now comes the announcement that an even bigger camera of the same 
type is being put on the market. 


The No. 3 F.B.K. is for roll-film pictures, 44 in. by 34 in., or 
quarter plate. It is of the well-known folding type, and can be 
regarded as at once portable and compact. It measures but 84 in. 
by 5 in. by 2% in., weighs only 264 0z., and should meet with 
the same measure of popularity that has been accorded to its smaller 
rothers. The camera is an efficient little instrument, and in our 
hands has given negatives that compare favourably with those of other 
quarter-plate cameras. The lens, which has extremely good defining 
ower, is a single one, and the shutter—actuated by a single-trigger 
release—gives time, bulb, and instantaneous exposures. A special 
eature is the automatic focussing device, which enables the lens 
to be set at 6, 8, 10, 15, 25, or 100 feet with an ease and certainty 
that is an advance on many focussing scales. The camera front can 
e automatically locked at any of the given distances, and remains 


perfectly rigid. 


A reversible finder and two screw sockets for use 
of camera on stand are provided, and the entire camera is well and 
strongly made of coyered wood, with nickel-plated fittings. Its 


price is 37s. 6d., and a reliable quarter-piate roll-film camera should 
have a good sale at this figure. 


——— 


Dears of Mr. F. H. Gandy.—Many members of the Photographic 
Convention of 


he United Kingdom will regret to learn of the death 
of Mr. Frederick Hughes Gandy, of Derby, a gentleman who with 
his wife (an ardent amateur photographer) was for many years a 
Mr. Gandy had been 
ailing for some months, and, after much suffering, died at his 
residence on Saturday last, at the age of 48. 


constant attendant at these annual gatherings. 
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Dew Books. 


a 
“Trite Elémentaire de Photographie.” By G. H. Niewenglowski. 
Paris: ‘Garnier Fréres. 3 francs 

If anybody wants to write another beginners’ guide to photography 
—and there are at least half-a-dozen persons who are liable to du so 
without provocation—they need not be ashamed of taking a few hints 
from the subject matter of this French work and the way it is 
arranged. Probably the author meant to give more than a little over 
one-third of his space to printing processes, and we blame him for 
disregarding enlargement, but for the rest is a plainly written and 
comprehensive manual, so closely in touch with present-day photw 
graphy as to give prominent places to roll-films and orthochromatics. 
And it has a word or 
ment, naming the mul 


We 


two for the Watkins system of time develop- 
‘iplier or constant the “ coefficient arithmétique 


du revélateur.” 
Mr. Watkins. 


ear “arithmetical ccefficient * is too long tor 


Dr. Sronzz’s “Photographischer Notiz-Kalender” for 1905, pub- 
lished by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a/S, at 1s. 6d., should be found 
useful to German readers. It contains a mass of useful tables and 
formule for the various processes, and a list of German photographic 
societies, and also a useful and fairly complete list of dealers and 


manufacturers which are classified, not only in alphabetical order 


Dews and Dotes. 


Opricat Trade at Rochester, N.Y.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed in Albany by the Bausch, Lomb, Saegmuller Company, 
manufacturing engineering, astronomical, physical, and other instru- 


ments of precision. 
the sales agent of the new corporation, w 


The Bausch and Lomb Optical Company is to be 
hose manufacturing plant is 


to be in the north end of the recently completed large addition to the 


Bausch and Lomb factory. 


D. C., reports the “Rochester Democrat and Chronic 


well and favourably known since 1890, w 
Company, 
instruments. 
The 


Denver possesses in the large equatoria’ 


been equipped by Mr. Saegmuller. 


one of the finest instruments in the country. 


Many observatories in this country and 


Chamberlin O 
of 


e,” has been 


hen he succeeded Fauth and 
old-established makers of engineering and 


astronomical 


Find circles now 


universally used were devised by him for this instrument and first 


used, 


other makers. 


ogether with many other improvemen: 


S$ since ac 


opted by all 


The twelve-inch equatorial in Georgetown College, 


Washington, built by Mr. Saegmuller, was the first instrument ever 


made 


graphic transit of nine-inch aperture and 


o record all observations photographica 


ly, whi 
he zenith 


e the photo- 
telescope of 


of the towns, but also under the particular articles and materials. 


Liprrat illustration of the attractions 
Broadstairs, Southport, Aberystwith, and 


of four health resorts— 
Bournemouth—is carried 


out in the series of booklets issued by the town clerks of these 


places. A postcard will bring any one of 


the guides, for such they 


are, and prospective holiday-makers may be glad to take this means 


of obtaining a graphic account of these popular resorts. 


The pub- 


lications are prepared by the Health Resorts Development Asso- 


ciation, 2, Gray’s Inn Road, London, E.C. 


—————— 


Suam PuorocrapHEers.—Exactly a year ago, a few days before 


Chester races, two well-dressed men with a 


camera visited the neigh- 


bourhood. Stopping at respectable looking houses, without consult- 


ing the residents, they placed the camera in front of the house and 


proceeded as if they were about to take a photograph. 


they said, 
different styles of architecture. 


be paid for in advance.” 


was to make a collection of pictures 


Their object, 
to illustraté the 


“Of course,” they added, “gentle- 
men and ladies could be supplied with copies, but t 


hey would have to 


In some cases this was done, and printed 
receipts were given, but the copies were never de 


ivered. Possibly, 


observes the “Chester Chronicle,” the same two gentlemen may try 


to repeat the fraud in some of the surrounding villages whi 


the races this week. 


5) 


e visiting 


Stitt Tory Come.—lit is circumstantially reported, says the “ Star,” 


that a Parisian artist has not only succeede 


colour photography, but has actually placed his invention 


market in a very literal sense. 
self able to reproduce in facsimile any par 


It is stated that, having 


in solving the problem of 
on the 
ound him- 
he 


icular picture esired, 


he at once produced a few copies of valuable paintings and sold them 


to dealers as originals—so perfect was the imitation. 


THE price list of J. Lizars, 101 and 107, Buchanan Stree 


ingludes, in its 200 pages, a whole host o 


“but, for one item alone, is worth the penny stamp, on receipt of 


»G 
requisites ; 
which 


asgow, 
photographic 


it is sent to any applicant. The outstanding section is that describ- 


ing in detail, the “Challenge de Luxe” 
work of which an instrument with a wi 
capable. 
pagesto hints and formule. 


camera, and showing the 


e range of movements is 


As in previous years, Lizars’ list devotes some twenty-five 


ruments made in this 
He has also erected equatorials of twelve-inch aper- 
Valkenburg, Holland; the new Naval Observatory, Washing- 
the Observatory of Brown University, the 
ic University, of America, Washington; Boston University, 
The largest te 
Saegmuller was one of twenty-four-inch aper 
Manilla, Philippine Islands. 
destroyed the Spanish fleet. Several balls went through the dome, 
but fortunately missed the instrument itself. 


six-inch aperture are perhaps the first ins 


particular line. 
ture a 
ton ; 

Catho 
and many smaller universities. 


Providence ; 


escope made by Mr. 


ure, which went to 


It had just been erected when Dewey 


One of the specialties 
of the firm was the production of accurate graduations. The two auto- 
matic dividing engines which are just being erected in the fireproof 
vault at the new Bausch and Lomb building and to w 
third will be added—are among the mos ed. 


in 


accurate ever construc 
This is evidenced by the Cincinnati meridian circle which 
fifteen years ago, and of which Dr. Por 
its accuracy is so great that graduation 


was pu 
er, the director, says that 
errors are not being taken 
into account. 
at Princeton have the same reputation. 
on engineering instruments are graduated on the same engines, it is 


not to be wondered at that the engineering instrumen 


s made 
To 
engineering world Mr. Seagmuller is perhaps best known as the 
ventor of the solar at 


Saegmuller have long been known as among the very best. 


achment bearing his name. 
small instrument, which can be attached to any transit, the astro- 
nomical meridian can 


By means 0 


be determined by a single observation with 
This little solar 
ry, Canada, and Mexico. It does 
A new branch was added 
of the navy. Before the Spanish 
(then Captain) Sampson was the chief of the Bureau of 
De 
hat 
sights subs 


the accuracy required for accurate land surveys. 


is in use in all parts of this coun 


away with the unreliable compass needle. 


to the business by the upbuilding 
war, Admiral 
Ordnance of the Navy artment. 
the old 


ituted. 


Admiral Sampson was the first 
open sights had to be abandoned 
He intrusted the problem to Mr. 
then step by step improved the telescopic 
be kep 
In order to shoot well the distance of the object 
be known. 


to recognise the fact 
and telescopic 


Saegmuller, who has since 


sights. The new firm wil 
sights for the navy. 
to be hit must 


this distance, called the range finder. 


This calls for an instrument which measures 


One called the nautical range 
which gives admirable results by using 


finder has been perfected 


The large circles at the new Naval Observatory and 
As the circles which are used 


George N. Saegmuller, of Washington, | 


abroad have 
bservatory in- 
wenty inches aperture 


hich soon a_ 


busy for a long time making the 
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the depression of the horizon. It is used at a great height from 
the water in the military top. 
height, a 


As it is not always convenient to 
mount so new instrument is being built, 
which can be used anywhere, and will be first used during 
he annual target practice next September. Apparently, 
Rochester, already a centre for the production and distribu- 
jion of optical and photo goods, is to become a centre for the 
sroduction and distribution of scientific instruments and apparatus 
f all kinds, for the first work of the new firm is expected to be the 
qucleus of a far wider range of products. 


great a 


The work of transferring 
the plant from Washington to Rochester has been begun. Already 
ive carloads of machinery and instruments have been unloaded and 


ie being placed in the new building. 


Mr, Saegmuller has brought 
men, and skilled labour will be in 
lemand. Associated with Mr. Saegmuller, who will continue as here- 
ofore in active charge, are his sons, John L. and Fred. The latter 
s in Europe gathering facts relative to the latest developments in 
It is the intention to establish a scientific 
yureau for computation and research on the lines of the celebrated 
Jarl Zeiss works of Jena, the results to be available to both the 
3ausch and Lomb Optical Company and the Bausch, Lomb, Saeg- 


vith him a number of skilled 


cientific instruments. 


nuller Company. 


Roan Institution.—A general monthly meeting of the members 
4 the Royal Institution was held on Monday afternoon. It was 
mnounced that his Grace the Duke of Northumberland (President) 
lad nominated the following Vice-presidents for the ensuing year :— 
sir William de W. Abney, K.C.B., Mr. Shelford Bidwell, The Right 
don. Lord Alverstone, G.C.M.G., Dr. Ludwig Mond, The Right 
Jon. the Earl of Rosse, K.P., Sir Thomas H. Sanderson, G.C.B., Sir 
James Crichton-Browne (Treasurer), and Sir William Crookes 
Honorary Secretary). The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, O.M., 
1R.S., was elected Honorary Professor of Natura 
md Professor J. J. Thomson, F.R.S., 
Natural Philosophy. 


Philosophy, 


was elected Professor of 


A Woopv-Sprrrir Incandescent Light.—Those interested in a self- 
ontained light for 
f the “Scientific American” on a lamp of Continenta 


projection and enlarging should note the verdict 
origin, very 
unilar to articles which are already on the photographic market. It 
3as compact and light as an ordinary kerosene lamp and more easily 


perated, and has for a fuel supply wood alcohol. The burner, as 


ompact as the usual kerosene burner, and adapted to fit any regular 
© which the wood alcohol is 


The latter needs no trimming, as the alcohol 


bunt, is of a novel regenerative type, 
enducted by a wick. 
3 gasified by the heat, and then being mixed with air, produces an 
itense flameless heat above,which renders brilliantly incandescent the 


sual netted Welsbach mantle, suspended from above and enclosed in a 


ylindrical slender glass chimney. This gives in very small compass 


n intense illumination, equal to forty-five candle-power with the 
mall mantle, and a smokeless light of remarkable steadiness and 


rilliancy, and which can be perfectly regulated, with the advantage 


i being odourless even when lowered to bare incandescence. One 


[ the points of novelty is an automatic device for feeding a minute 


uantity of alcohol from the fount to the burner in starting, which is 
one much in the same way as the usual mechanical extinguishing 
The small 
thus brought up is simply ignited by a match, as in an 
rdinary lamp. In about a minute the light burns brilliantly. 


evices are operated on kerosene lamps. amount of 


lcoho. 


Derarn from Cyanide.—Arthur Newman Smith, 35, of York, died 
t Castleford recently under singular circumstances. As an amateur 
hotographer, he developed plates, using cyanide of potassium. 
aving a cut finger, blood-poisoning is supposed to have been set up. 
e ha 


the attention of several specialists, but without avail. 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. Name of Society. Subject. 


12 and 13 Annual Exhibition. 
[(eeane: R. & J, Beck's Cameras and 
Lenses. Demonstrated. Mr. W. FB. 
\_ Slater, F.R.P.S. 
Platinum Paper. 
Members’ Evening. 
Stereoscopic Photography. Mr. J. W. 
H Huggins. 
(Mon Photography, and Opening of 


West London Photo. Society .. 
15 .........., Southampton Camera Club ....., 


South London Photo. Society.. 
Wallasey Amateur Ph. Soc. 


Exeter Camera Club 


Messrs. Kodak, Ltd. 


16 ...........] Royal Photographic Society .. “ One-Man” Exhibition. By Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer. 

Sale by Auction of Various Photo- 
graphic Sundries, 

Gaslight Papers. Mr. J. D. Berwick. 

Messrs. R. & J. Beck's Novelties. De- 
monstrated. Mr. W. F. Slater. 

Morocco. Mr. John H, Avery. 

Apparatus Night. 


16............| Birmingham Photo. Society ... 
.| Manchester Amateur Ph. Soc. 
Everton Camera Club . 


London and Proy. Photo. Assn. 
Watford Camera Club, oa 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mertine held May 9, Major-General Waterhouse in the chair.—Mr. 
E. P. Butler read a paper on “'Three-Colour Photography, with Ex- 
amples.” He explained the construction of, and exhibited, the camera 
employed by himself for obtaining the three negatives at one ex- 
posure. Two transparent mirrors were placed at an angle of 45 deg. 
to the axis of the lens. The image reflected from the first, after 
passing through a green screen, gave the green-sensation negative ; 
that reflected from the second, the blue-sensation; whilst the direct 
The lecturer stated that his 
best results were obtained when the exposure was about five or six 


ray 


formed the red-sensation image. 


minutes. In preparing positives by the staining method for projec- 
tion he preferred to stain the gelatine films beforehand. After 
sensitising and printing, it was found practicable to control deyelop- 
ment by inspection, although it was necessary in some cases to re- 
A number 
of three-colour transparencies were projected in demonstration of the 
author’s practice. A number of these obtained and merited com- 


dye the films and wash out again up to the correct point. 


mendation, although the series included others of glaringly false 
The 
author was not optimistic as to the likelihood of three-colour work 


colour-rendering, the general defect being too vivid colouring. 
becoming popular. His total of exposures last year was stated as 
147, of which he considered 44 satisfactory, a return of practically 
one plate in three. 


BRECHIN PHoroGRaPHIc AssocraTron.—The pressing need of rooms 
which has been worrying the Council of the Photographic Asso- 
ciation for some time has at last been satisfactorily solved by the 
lease of those premises at 14, St. Mary Street, formerly occupied by 
the Association. They comprise a comfortable meeting-room, with 
suitable dark-room accommodation, and will be a great help in 
carrying on the work of this flourishing and enthusiastic Society. 
The question of funds for the suitable furnishing and decorating 
of the rooms is likely to be taken up in a hearty manner by the 
members. 

LonpoN 


AND Provuncran.—Meeting held May 4, Mr. Furley 


Lewis in the chair. Mr. W. T. Wilkinson exhibited several nega- 
tives made from line originals on the Gem photo-mechanical plate. 
He spoke very highly of the performance of the plate in photo- 
work; its rapidity was 90 H. and D., and hence expo- 
be cut down to an eighth or a tenth of that required 
process plates. Mr. IT. E. Freshwater read a paper on 


the “ Photechromoscope.” He 


mechanica 


sure could 
by some 


described the projection photo- 
chromoscope of Ives, in which the light from a half condenser, 
giving a parallel beam, is reflecteu right and left by transparent 
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mirrors, the direct pencil passing through the green screen, whilst 
those on the right and left respectively pass through the blue and 
red screens. The three projection lenses are so adjusted that the 
three axial rays converge to one point on the screen when a lever 
system of movement is closed, but diverge when it is opened. As 
regards making the negatives for chromoscope slides, Mr. Freshwater 
said that the colour filters had to be adjusted according to the light 
im which the work was done. ‘The greater luminosity of bright 
light called for adjustment of the filters, and differences had to be 
made when changing from bright to dull light. Mr. Freshwater 
used Lumiére’s ‘“Panchromatic’ plate throughout, and he gave 
exposures in a ratio of, say:—Blue, 1; green, 6 to 7; red, 10. As 
a test of the correctness of the ratio, he took the density in each 
negative, of a neutral background, which should be identical in 
all three exposures. Considerable care was needed in treating sub- 
jects such as flowers, etc., for the position might easily alter during 
the long exposures which were often necessary. Turning to pro- 
jection, Mr. Freshwater demonstrated the use of the lantern. The 
projection screens had to be suited to the illuminant. 
light they were deeper than for the mixed jet. Reference was made 
to Dr. Miethe’s projection apparatus, as recently exhibited in 
London, and Mr. Freshwater thought it suffered from incompetent 
handling. The employment of three lanterns, he continued, was not 
new. About 1897 Mr. Ives showed such a system in London, and 
in 1899 Messrs. Newton and Co. made one for a Urania in Buda- 
Pesth, the results of which are ‘believed to have been satisfactory. 
The triple-light had been advocated by Sir Wm. Abney as the 
most perfect system of colour projection. Some discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. W. R. Stretton, J. 8. Teape, Rapson, and the 
Chairman joined. 

Croypon Camera Crus.—May 3.—Mr. A. E. Isaac gave a practi- 
cal address on orthochromatic work. A number of commercial and 
home-made light filters were tested by means of a lime-light spec- 
trum projected on to a screen, and it was interesting to note how, 
in several cases, certain of the filters, although lengthening the 
exposure less than others, were from the orthochromatic point of 
view distinctly superior. 


For arc 


Except in those instances where a deep 
filter had been used, little difference was observable. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, a somewhat novel point was raised. A 
member complained—and his experience is probably shared by others 
—that when using ortho plates, and a filter of known stopping 
power, he had found, for some unaccountable reason, the requisite 
exposure could not be gauged so accurately as when filters were not 
brought into requisition. He did not think that the known yaria- 
tion of the stopping power of the filters, under varyilig conditions 
of light, could account for the difference observable. Mr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees said he had investigated the matter. The state of 
things indicated certainly existed, and the explanation was simple A 
plate might have a wide general period of correct exposure, but it by 
no means followed that this latitude extended throughout the spec- 
trum; indeed, the reverse was the case, and almos 


without exception 
the latitude of a plate was very slight indeed in the yellow. The 


insertion of a filter would therefore alter the gradation, and the 
limits of permissible errors in exposure would be seriously reduced. 

Worcester Camera Cius.—A meeting of the Worcestershire 
Camera Club and Photographic. Society was held at the Victoria 


Institute, on Wednesday evening last, when there was an attractive 


exhibition of members’ lamtern slides. During the evening the Rev. 
Jchnson Barker judged the slides sent in for the annual competition, 
and with the following result :—Mr. T. B. Judson, 1, 36 marks; Mr. 
W. W. Harris, 2, 54; Mr. 8. Hill, 3, 27. 

Ruesy PHorocrapuic Socrety.—During the last few days of last 


week the Rugby Photographic Society is holding its annual exhibition 
at the Town Hall. The large ioan collection includes eniargements trom 


snapshots taken by H.M. the Queen. Mr. B. B. Dickinson and Miss 
E. Sidebotham judged the members’ exhibits, and the results were 
as follows:—Landscape: Medal, G. A. Towers; highly commended, 
F. Betts; commended, C. H. Ham and E. H. Hail. Architecture: 
Medal, C. H. Ham; highly commended, A. G. Evans.  Snap- 
skcts :(Medal, F. Betts; highly commended, G. A. Towers. Records: 
Medal, R. H: Myers; highly commended, E. H. Hall. Lantern slides; 
Medal, H. P. Harwood; highly commended, G. A. Towers. Wild 
life: highly commended, G. A. Towers. Enlargement: Medal, G. A. 
Towers ; highly commended, F. Betts. 

EprxpurcH PaorocGRapuic Socrery.—At the last meeting of this 
society Mr. A. P. Noble read a paper on pin-hole photography. 
Photographs taken in this way, he said, gave a softer picture than 
those taken by the ordinary process, by means of a lens, and it was 
specially useful in photographing architecture, flowers, pictures, 
etc. A wide angle and narrow angle could be got with the same 
needle-hole, and focussing was not necessary. 


Inpustriat Alcohol.—Two questions on the subject of alcohol for: 
industrial purposes were put in the House of Commons last week to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by Mr. Joseph Nolan, the member 
for South Louth, one of the most interesting facts elicited (reports 
the ‘Pharmaceutical Journal”) being that the Government Bill to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Committee on Industrial 
Alcohol is now being prepared, and will be introduced as soon as it is 
ready. A point on which Mr. Nolan was particularly interested was | 
the preparation from potatces of crude alcohol for motoring and 
manufacturing purposes. In one of his questions he pointed out that 
millions of tons of potatoes are annually used in Germany in the 
way indicated. He asked whether, seeing that Ireland is a potato- 
growing country, the restrictions on the making of spirit there for 
industrial purposes could not be relaxed in such a way as to place 
Ireland in a position to compete with Germany and other foreign 
countries. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out, in reply, 
that the Industrial Alcohol Committee, in their report, stated that 
they were satisfied that in the present agricultural conditions of this 
country it would not be possible to found a profitable industry on 
the employment of potatoes as material for distillation. The industry 
could not be carried on profitably unless the potatoes could be pur- 
chased at a price not exceeding £1 a ton, and in Ireland the price 
was not less than £2 a ton. The second question of Mr. Nolan 
brought forth the intimation that it is not intended to make proposals 
to give preferential treatment to the importation of West Indian 
patent-still spirit into the United Kingdom for industrial purposes. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer added, however, that if the proposals 
of the Industrial Alcohol Committee are adopted by Parliament, spirit 
from the West Indies will derive a substantial benefit from the new 


arrangements, in common with all other spirit, whether imported or _ 
home-made. 


BicHRroMATE Poisoning.—Last week, in the Hammersmith Coroner's 

Court, Mr. C. L. Drew held an inquiry with reference to the death 

of Henry George Johnson. Whilst at work on Good Friday the 

oreman. told the deceased man that he might have some beer which . 
had been placed in a gin bottle in a cupboard. After drinking some 
the man remarked, “What has been in that bottle?” and it was” 
found that he had drunk a quantity of bichromate of potash which the 
rench polisher had placed on another shelf in the same cupboard for 
safety. It was in a similarly shaped bottle. Thomas Vine, a french 
polisher, said he bought a pennyworth of bichromate of potash, and 
mixed it with water to use in his work. 


There were no restrictions 
on its sale; he could buy it at any oil shop. During the twenty years: 
ne had been engaged in the work he had never had a “poison ” label” 
on the bottle, but he should be more particular in future. Dr. W. Re 
Hall Harrs said death was undoubtedly due to an irritant poison. 
The jury returned a verdict of “Death from misadventure.” 
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Correspondence, 


* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

+ ,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

eee ener 
CINEMATOGRAPHS OF WATER POLO. 


To the Hd'tors. 


Gentlemen,—The secretary of our local water polo team has asked 
me to find out if any firm of cinematographers would be likely to 
entertain the idea of taking a match, a good one, say, London Poly- 
technic, London Amateurs, Nautilus, or some other first quality team, 
in our own waters. The three first-mentioned we have fixtures with 
this season, and have always won from them here, as our team always 
play in the open sea—I believe the only first-class team that does so— 
thereby affording a unique opportunity of getting a first-class film 
of a first-class match.. Every facility would be rendered, such as 
providing staging where required, etc., etc. Can you please give me 
any names of firms likely to do it? Any hints you can give will be 
CINEMATOGRAPH. 


much appreciated.—Yours faithfully, 

Teignmouth, May 8, 1905. 

[Our correspondent should address one or two of the leading firms, 
such as Gaumont and Co., Cecil Court, London, W.C., etc, We shall 
be agreeable to placing any firm desirous of taking the matter up 
into communication with our correspondent.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE DUBLIN MEETING OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONVENTION. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I shall be glad if you will kindly allow me, through 
your columns, to announce that both the London and North-Western 
and Midland Railways will run cheap excursions to Dublin from 
London, and nearly all the provincial and country stations on their 
Systems, on Thursday evening, July 6. Tickets (available for return 
within sixteen days) from London (Euston) 26s., St. Pancras 29s. 
Return tickets from other stations 8s. 6d. to 26s., according to distance. 
For the advantage of those members who are able to remain after 
the close of the Convention, the various railway companies in Ireland 
have arranged to issue return tickets at single fares to any stations 
on their respective lines. Thanking you in anticipation.—I remain, 
Gentlemen, yours truly, F. A. Briper, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 

East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E. 


OSMOTIC PRESSURE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am sure that your readers will extend a very hearty 

welcome to the series of papers by Mr. Mees, begun in your last 
issue, and dealing with the application of modern developments of 
general physical chemistry to the chemistry of photography. 
_ But I fancy that Mr. Mees’ explanation of the generation of hydro- 
static pressure in a tube with semi-permeable base must have per- 
jlexed rather than enlightened many readers. Has a satisfactory 
Xplanation ever yet been given of the mechanism whereby a hydro- 
tatic pressure is generated in an osmotic cell? I believe not. 
Modern investigations on solution have been conducted with a view 
© answering the question “how much?” rather than the question 
why??? 

Professor Ostwald, in his classical “ Chemie,” does not attempt any 


mechanical explanation of the osmotic generation of pressure. In his 
“Theoretical Chemistry,” Professor Nernst, it is true, does venture 
an explanation ; but I fancy that to the average person this explana- 
tion will be somewhat reminiscent of the case of the gentleman who 
tried to lift himself by tugging at his own boot-straps. Here is Nernst’s 
account of the matter:—‘“As a result there follows the pressure 
action on the semi-permeable membrane, as above described ; but the 
membrane cannot yield since it is fastened to the resistant porous 
cell; therefore, according to the principle of action and reaction, 
there will be exerted on the solution an impulse which will tend to 
drive it away from the membrane. This impulse ‘will cause the solu- 
tion to rise in the upright tube from the simultaneous influx of 
water.” 

It is well known that a gas at low pressure will flow into a semi- 


permeable enclosure occupied by another gas at higher pressure and 
itself incapable of passing through its enclosure. But it is not the 
higher pressure of the gas inside the enclosure that causes the flow 
of the other gas into the enclosure. The cause of the flow is rather 
to be sought in the tendency, which every gas shows, to assume the 
same concentration—i.e., to distribute the same number of its 
molecules per cubic centimetre—throughout the region to which it 
has access. Dilute solutions would seem to behave as gases in this 
respect. 

If we assume that the dissolved body in the osmotic cell combines 
in some loose manner with a certain number of the molecules of its 
solvent, then the concentration of pure solvent inside the cell falls 
below that of the pure solvent outside the cell, and hence solvent 
flows into the cell in the effort to establish the condition of equal 
concentration referred to above. From this point of yiew the flow 
of water would seem to occur, not because of what has been called 
osmotic pressure, but in spite of it. 

Though the gaseous phenomena I haye referred to give some sort 
of analogic precedent for the passage of solvent into an osmometer 
against hydrostatic pressure, yet the analogy is far from complete 
and must not be taken too far. The analogy must be looked on as a 
temporary and partial mental reconciliation to the peculiar behaviour 
of the osmotic cell, but as nothing more. 

Mr. Whettam, in his book, “The Recent Development of Physical 
Science,” writes with authority and pertinently in this connection :— 
“The proof involves no assumption as to the physical mechanism by 
which the osmotic pressure is produced. . . . The physical 
modus operandi of the pressure remains uncertain.” 

Blackheath, S.E. D. J. Carneern. 


AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In a recent edition of your paper there is a note 
re the above. 

Will you say if a lady, not a photographer, who attends public 
athletic meetings, and suchlike gatherings, all over the country, 
sends copies to the various sporting papers, receives fees; also 
takes a quantity of local views, sells the right to reproduce as 
postcards to local stationers, who then publish large quantities— 
is such a lady entitled to enter these same views in an “amateur 
class” in a local photographic exhibition, and so compete with the 
usual schoolgirls, boys, and others for the prizes?—I am, yours, 
obediently, N. Lewis. 

Russell Square, W.C., May 3, 1905. 

[We may define a professional photographer as a person who 
makes the production of photographs his chief means of livelihood, 


and our correspondent’s lady friend would almost seem to come within 
that definition.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
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THE R.P.S. ONE-MAN EXHIBITION. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am happy to inform you that Mr. F. J. Mortimer 
has sufficiently recovered from his recent illness to open his One- 
man Exhibition of Marine Photography on the 16th inst., at eight 
o'clock, pm. The exhibition will be held at the Society’s house, at 
66, Russell Square, and will remain open for several weeks. Visitors 
will be admitted from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. on presentation of visiting 
cards.—Yours faithfully, . J. McInrosu, Secretary. 


MAKERS’ FORMULA. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Mr. Tennant is quite wrong in assuming that I 
believe “that the ounce measure of water contains 480 grains by 
weight.” I contend that the original A formula cannot be a 10 per 
cent. solution according to photographic custom, because if the 
avoirdupois ounce of 437.5 grains be used, and the total bulk of 
solution be made up to 10 fluid ounces, any operator measuring 
out, let us say, 30 minims to obtain 3 grains of pyro, would not have 
3 grains of pyro, but just under 23 grains, and this is not what the 
photographer wants. He does not want to develop a plate with an 
ounce of pyro, but with a few grains, so that it is incongruous to 
talk of the A solution giving us an ounce in 10 oz., or a gramme for 
10 ccs., because the majority of photographers do not use metric 
measures. . 

I was perfectly well aware of the Order in Council as to baro- 
metric pressures, but my query was “wrote sarcastic,” and I meant 
to hint that if we were to use the millilitre instead of the cubic 
centimetre, every photographer would have to correct for baro- 
metric pressure when measuring out 10 ccs. to obtain absolutely 
correct results. 

The whole trouble lies in the fact that we photographers do not 
weigh, but measure, our solutions, and the avoirdupois ounce does 
not bear a definite ratio to the liquid ounce when measured.— 
Yours faithfully, CHEMIST. 
Edinburgh. 


PLATE MEASUREMENTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am very pleased to note that in your account of 
the “Salon” plate you have given the measurements of the constants 
of the plate, made according to the system of Mees and Sheppard, 
and I hope you may follow the same course in the case of any other 
new plates you may notice. 

I think there is a small printer’s error; should not ya be yoo 
(gamma infinity)? 

In future measurements it would be a help if the temperature at 
which development took place were stated, and also if the constants 
obtained by a pyro-soda developer, similar to the Hurter and Driffield 
standard developer, were given.—Yours faithfully, 

W. B. Frrcuson. 

Arosa, Switzerland. 

May 6, 1905. 

[We are glad to have Mr. Ferguson's notification of an error which 
did not. escape us as the issue was prepared, but which we regret 
should have found its way to the press.—Hps., B.J.P.] 


—_——__o—_—__—_—_ 


Fre Lessons in Liverpool.—We hear that a course of instruction 
from which beginners are greatly profiting is now being given by 
the Liverpool staff of Mr. J. Lizars. The preliminary lessons are 
free, and a charge of 5s. is made for the more advanced series. 
Particulars are obtainable from 71, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


Answers to Correspondents, - 


*,* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Eprrors, THE Brivise 
JourNaL oF Puotocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. ; 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 

affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWwoon & Oo., 

24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers 


Messrs. Hunry 
GreENwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 


undertake the registration of copy 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ight photographs at a charge of 


See 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


H. J. Sheppy, Rensburg, 47, Crescent Gardens, Bath. 
Maréchal Niel Rose 

R. Wilkinson, The Studio, Hornsea, Yorkshire. 
Methodist Chapel, Hornsea. 

E. Higgins, 18, Bury Road, Birkdale, Southport. Photegraph, a Row of Cottages 
known as Diamond Row, which stood in Stockport Road, Gee Cross, in the 
Borough of Hyde, Cheshire, but which were taken down about two and a-half 
years ago for Tramway Purposes. 

F. P. Hallier, 41, High Street, Sydenham, London, S§.E. 
F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Se. 

George Bernard Shaw, 10, Adelphi Terrace, London,W.C. Three Photographs of 
George Bernard Shaw, Dramatie Author. 

F. Kirkman, 34, Top-o’-th’- Wood, Heywood, Lancashire. 
The Old Smithy, Little Lever, near Bolton, Lancashire (now demolished). 


Canapa Batsam.—Some Canada balsam, which was stiff but fluid 


Photograph of a Fringed 
Photograph of the Primitive 


‘i 
Two Photographs of Mre 


Photograph (post-card) of 


( 


when bought, has become so stiff that I have to dig it out 
of the bottle. Should this be so, and how can it be thinned? 
I find it does not flow, even when warmed.—C. MaArsHALt. 
Add a little turpentine and stand in a warm place. 
Sramep P.O.P. Posrcarps.—Can you account for stains on enclosed 
postcard? A batch of prints toned previousiy in same bath 
shewed no signs of stain.—F. P. W. B. 
The stains appear to be due to contamination of the toning 
See that all dishes are perfectly 
clean before toning, and use a fresh toning bath for each 
batch. 
DuvELoper For Fiims, rtc.—l. Which is the most suitable develo 
for snapshot work on films. 


bath, prebably with hypo. 


I unfortuna: 


ely cannot use metol? 
Tam using pyro-soda with bromide. 2. Could you suggest a safe 
hardening solution for glossy postcards, one which would not 
Alum is no good; I have not tried formaline, 
‘ore first washing. It 
is to prevent the postcards breaking at the edges, and s0 
creating for my spotters a great deal of work. 3. Enclosed is 
a film, is the fogging due to tco short exposure? The light 
was pretty good, and the exposure 1-25th second at [/8.— 
Bow.er. 


retard toning? 


but the manufacturers recommend it be 


1. We see no reason why you should not obtain good re- 
sults with pyro-soda. Try the following formula :—A. Pyro, 
1 0z.; potass. metabisulphite, 1 oz.; water to 9 oz. B. 
Soda carbonate (dry), 570 gr.; potass. metabisulphite, 220 gr.; 
water to 10 oz. C. Potass. bromide, 10 per cent. solution. 
Start development with A. 20 minims, B. 120 minims, C. 5 
After details have appeared, addi 
20 minims more of A. Both ortol and adurol are good de 
velopers for films. Use the maker’s formula. 2. It should a 
Why not add some to te 
fixing bath, say 1 oz. to the pint. The probable cause of the 
gelatine softening is because you use a sulphocyanide toning 
bath. Try the following:—Soda phosphate, 60 gr.; waters. 


minims; water to 2 oz. 


quite possible to use formaline. 
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40 oz.; chloride of gold, 2. gr. This is sufficient for about 30 ‘ times could I use this copyright through various papers at 
postcards. It is ready for use one hour after mixing, but a fee of 10s. 6d. for its use? A little enlightenment on the 
does not keep long. 3. The fogging appears to be due to subject before I reply to —— —— would very greatly oblige. 
forcing in the development. The negative is very under- —H. J. SHEppy. 
exposed and out of focus. The camera also appears, to have 1. If you accede to the offer you part with your rights in the 
moved during exposure. : photographs. Of course, the parties are trying to trade on 

Removing Finms.—Wiil you please inform me how to remove film your supposed ignorance. Write and tell them they can re- 
from lantern plates? I intend them to be used as cover produce the photograph in one issue only of —— -— for a 
glasses.—J. B. fee of 10s. 6d. 2. An unlimited number. 

Soak your plates in spirits of salt diluted with, say, five | Reroucnrne AND OprratiNG.—Please criticise the enclosed specimen 
times its volume of water. After an hour in this mixture the of (1) retouching, and (2) operating—time twenty-five minutes. 


film can be rubbed off easily with an old nail brush. Another 
plan, and one which we prefer for its cleanliness, is to soak 
the plates for a few minutes in a strong solution of chrome 
alum. The gelatine can then be peeled off in one piece with- 
out tearing, and leaves the glass perfectly clean. 

P, W. H. (Birmingham).—Certainly, we have used plates in the 


I am a printer, and only retouch occasionally. I have had 
three years’ experience, and my age is twenty. (3) What 
salary do you think I should ask for twenty heads (such as 
specimen) per day of eight hours ?—Nosmapa. 

(1) Your retouching is of very poor quality, and entirely 


lacking in finish. Its best point lies in the fact that the like- 
camera with compiete success. The instrument is a very con- ness is respected, but the whole face needed much finer work- 
venient one. ing and higher lighting. The specimen is a very easy face, 
Coryine.—1 have a cabinet I want to copy for enlargement: I have presenting no character or difficulties to overcome.  Re- 
an Optimus R.R. lens, half-plate, 8 in. focus, The extension touchers submitting samples of work should’ choose a fair-sized 
of my half-plate camera is about 14 in. Gan you kindly tell cabinet, vignette, or larger negative, and one affording good 
me the best method of completing the above task, and what scope for showing the treatment, and prints before and after 
plates to use?—W. G. Paynn. retouching, toned and fixed, and for preference made on a 
As it is not possible to copy the original the same size with glossy paper. You really require finishing lessons. (2) We 
the lens and camera extension you give, do not attempt it, should call your operating below the average. (3) You 
but make your copy about quarter-plate size on the half plate. might ask 25s. per week as all-round assistant, but on your 
Use an-ordinary or slow plate, and if the original is at all retouching alone, we doubt if you would receive that sum. 
faded, use a photo-mechanical plate and a blue screen. Ctiye ' Printers wishing to become retouchers should first make certain 
a full exposure, and develop with hydroquinone or glycin. that the quality of their retouching warrants the change. 
Make the copy negative as sharp as possible, and there ought | Rrrovcutne.—I should esteem it a favour if you would kindly give 


not to be any difficulty in enlarging from this to any desired 
size in the usual way by daylight or artificial light, according 
to the kind of enlarger yeu have. 

Reroucutnc.—Would you be so kind as to let me know what you 
think of the enclosed retouching, and also point out faults? 


me your opinion of enclosed specimen of retouching, and state 
where same might be improved ?—FRANCcts. 

Your retouching is very second-rate. It is not absolutely 
“dirty,” but it is ragged in texture in places, and we should 
think that you either use a fat, blunt point, or work hastily. 


—J. H.W. We should say you place too much retouching on, and so 
Second-rate only, but carefully done. Your work should affect the modelling and likeness—very much to the detriment 
be better modelled for the time taken. The likeness is of the picture. Working slowly and thoughtfully very often 
well preserved, and the ‘work clean. All prints sent for makes for quicker finishing. Your greatest error is in flatten- 
criticism should be toned and fixed, as otherwise they flatter ing the general effect by wholesale removal of characteristic 
the retouching. indentations and formation. The boldness of the nose is lost 
Reroventne.—Would you kindly examine enclosed retouched proofs, through over-removal of the shadow beside it. On the light 
and state the class of business such work is suitable for? The side of face, and level with the moustache, there is a hollow- 
time taken to work each was from twenty minutes to half an ness in the cheek that you have puffed out most unnaturally. 
hour.—ReroucneEr. The face line on shadow side is very ugly, and might have been 
You send us a pretty heavy batch, and our space is valu- pencilled into better form. The man has a certain amount of 
able and has many claims upon it. Three of the unretouched strength and knowledge of the world which you have done your 
and three of the retouched would have served your purpose. best to remove. This is what you must look to in the future. 
Your retouching is only suited to a second-class business, and Be more delicate in your gradation into the half-tones and 
if you aspire to higher things you should certainly devote shadows; and if you cannot secure with the ordinary lead 
more time to them, and so furnish better modelling and you favour, then try a harder grade and very finely pointed, 
general finish. Your treatment of a variety of faces and ages and work lighter in the touch. Try to get your finished effect 
is too similar. with less pounding on of the pencil and with less effort. A few 
Copyricut.—i, I have offered the use, for 10s. 6d. of my photo- 3 personal lessons, as you are not very far from town, and from 
graph of fringed rose you have so kindly copyrighted for me, a really skilled teacher, would benefit your style. 
to the , and they reply, saying, “We will give you | T, W. Barper.—We are unable to locate the cause of the trouble 


10s. 6d. for photograph. In this case the photograph would but might do so if you would send us two or three slides to 
belong absolutely to us, as we should claim the copyright.” look at. : 

Is it possible for them to claim the copyright? If so, woula 
this stop my further use of it? I thought a copyright 
meant it was the owner’s property for ever, as long as he 
does not part with or sell the negative. 2. Also, how many 


Copyine, rr¢.—(1) Will you say if it is practicable to obtain from 
black and white prints or drawings negatives (either on dry 
plates or wet collodion) of sufficient density to give pure whites, 
reproducing same size—which implies but a short distance 
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between subject and lens, say 10in., consequently bad illumina- 
tion? I find difficulty, even in good light, with reflectors, white 
cloth over small camera, etc., R.R. lens. (2) Would you kindly 
name some practical manuals in any language for the processes 
of multiple impressions in printing ink half-tones from bichro- 
mated gelatine? I find Germans often give more precise and 
ample working details.—PHoropui (Tunis). 

(1) The most even illumination should be obtained by 
placing the copy at an angle to the plane of the window, 
not too close to it. If artificial light is used good oil or in- 


candescent gas lights placed on either side of the copy, and 

shielded from the lens, will give even illumination, but the ex- 

posure will, of course,be much longer. Use slow “ transparency ” 

or photo-mechanical plates, and develop with glycin, using 

the maker’s formula. This should give you all the density 

you require. An alternative method is to use a slow plate, 
and considerably over-develop. Then reduce with Howard 
Farmer's reducer, which will clear the shadows, and the 
desired result will be obtained. (2) “Chromo-Lithographie,” 
by Hesse, is a very comprehensive work now appearing in ten 
parts each Mk. 1.50), from W. Knapp, Halle-a/S., Germany. 
“Lichtdruck,” by Albert, deals with collotype, and one or 
other of these two works should answer your purpose. 

CrystoLeumM.—Would you kindly let me know if there is a special 
process, or what are the necessary requirements of a photo- 
graph intended for crystoleum painting.—J. McL. 

An albumen print is the only one suitable for crystoleum. 
Emulsion papers are too heavily loaded. 

Doxrrinrs Movunranr.—I am given to understand that dextrine, 
when mixed with water and boiled, will stiffen again into a 
white paste suitable for Is that correct? 
I have tried to make paste in that way, but find after many 
days’ waiting that the stuff is still a dark liquid. — C. 
MaRsHALL. 

If the 
when cold. You have probably used common or brown dextrine, 
which wil 


mounting prints. 


best white dextrine is used, the paste will stiffen 


act as you say. 
Mortrep Nee@arive.—I herewith forward a plate—one of three 
contact plates. Can you tell me the cause of them being 
spotted in that manner? All three are the same; they were 

the lamp and developed with 1 oz. pyro solu 
developing solution), 3 drs. soda-sol., 1 dr. bromide 
potash sol. (25 grs. to the oz.). Developed very slowly by rock- 
ing for five or eight minutes, then left sitting in developer till 
fully deve loped.—I. IMI, 1 
The markings are what you may expect if a plate is left in 
The last part of the 
process has evidently caused the defect, which is particularly 
liable to occur with old pyro solution. 


exposed a 
tion (usua. 


the pyro developer without rocking. 


Why use pyro-soda 
for positive transparencies? It is about the worst developer for 
the purpose. If you must use pyro, let it be pyro ammonia, 
but with other developers, imogen sulphite, for example, 
you will not get this mottling, even if the plate is not 
rocked. 

Use or Lave Emproyver’s Nawe.—I shall be glad if you will kindly 

About two and a half 

years ago I was employed by a well-known firm for several 

months. After leaving them I received a good reference, 
signed by the artistic manager, and confirmed by the general 
manager. 


advise me in the following matter. 


May I now use the name of the firm as an adyer 
tisement in my own business—say, “late with .. .,” with- 
out obtaining permission from the firm?—PHoroGRApHER. 

It would not be illegal for you to do so, provided you do 


not use the firm’s name in a more conspicuous way than you 


do your own, or in such a way as would lead the public te 
infer that the business you are carrying on belongs to the firm, 
As it appears that you have not been in the employ of the 
firm for two years, and then only for a comparatively short 
time, we would suggest that you say “formerly with,” instead 
of “late with.” | 
Copyricut Bromiprs.—(1) I have a series of early com 
and automobile negatives, copied from dated 
1780-1840, which I wish to reproduce as postcards. Have ob 
tained permission of client for whom they were copied pro- 
vided I hold him good against copyright complications, ] 
believe there were no copyright protections previous to 1862, 
Am I right, or do you think I run any risk? (2) Is it neces- 


engravings 


sary to size a bromide enlargement previous to painting it in 
oils, or is the gelatine of the picture sufficient ?—Copyrienn, 
(1) There was no artistic copyright prior to 1862. We 
(2) The print must be 
sized with a solution of fine white glue, applied warm with a 

soit brush. A test of the suitability of the print for colour- 

ing is to apply a little of the oil to one corner, and, if it sinks 

in, to give another coating of the size. 
Surer GeLarine.—Could you oblige me with the address of a firm 
who supplies sheets of thin clear gelatine, such as were em 


should say you are perfectly safe. 


ployed years ago for transferring negative fins 
GRIFFITHS, 

Messrs. Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London, 
E.C. 


PHorocRaPus oF Paintines.—1, A friend of mine (a museum-director 
in Breslau), who writes at present a historical work, wants a 
photograph of picture 590 (King’s Gallery), Hampton Court; 
see Law’s catalogue, 1898. This picture is mentioned a 

“School of Memling, Head of a Man in an Oval (276).” Are 
there such photographs in existence, and who sells them? Or. 
is it possible to get the consent of copying this picture, and to 
whom would I have to apply? 2. Would you be kind enough’ 
who, I am told, 


2 


to tell me the address of the “ Press Union,’ 
gives away authoritative tickets for photographers engaged in- 
press-work 7—Branpus, Lonpon. 7 

Possibly, firms such as the Autotype Co., New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.; Hanfstangl, Pall Mall East, London, W.3) 
may have a reproduction of the painting, though we rather 
doubt it. 
(published by Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., 6, Farringdon Avenue, 


Reference to “ An Index of Standard Photograms” 


London, E.C.) might inditate the existence of a photographie 
reproduction. We cannot say whether permits to copy the pic- 
tures are granted, but you could find out by application to H.M. 
Office of Works, Westminster. 2. We do not know the “ Press 
Union” in this country. : 
q 

*,* Novice To ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted | 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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and Railway Bookstalls. 
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a EX CATHEDRA. 

in Editorial (Fraternal greetings are thick in the 
Millennium. pages of our New York contemporary, 
‘The Photographer,” which has just celebrated the first 
mniversary of its birthday. We add our congratulations 
0 those of Editors John A. Tennant, John Nicol, and 
Jundas Todd. Mr. Abel, of “The Photographer,” has 
he distinction of producing the only photographic weekly 
n America, and his organ can boast a standard of excel- 
ence which places it among the three or four good photo- 
raphic periodicals in the States. Mr. Tennant’s “Note 
m Photographic Journals,” is sternly practical and to 
he point, as might be expected from the office of “The 
*hoto-Miniature.” And his words are as applicable on one 
ide of the Atlantic as the other. “It does not seem to 
ecur to the average reader that the photographic journal 
s absolutely dependent upon the photographic worker for 
is news, for its freshness of information, and for its 
mactical value. Unless there be a generous and large- 
earted coming together between readers and editor, the 
hotographic journal must necessarily lack the very quali- 
ies which the reader seeks in its pages.” Let every 
eader of a photographic journal, he suggests, (1) name 
ne particular point in which that journal lacks, and (2) 
end some practical hint or method which he can recom- 
lend as actually fulfilling its purpose. Then will be the 
ditor’s millennium. Any journal, concludes Editor 
lennant, would then “be so completely changed that we 
rould hardly know it. It would then be brimful of fresh 
nd interesting facts, of formule which would actually 
ork, of methods and processes which would set hundreds 
f readers to improving their work, increasing their 
leasure in photography and atlding to their bank balances. 
fou cannot have a live and progressive trade journal 
nless the readers build it brick by brick. All that the 
est editor in the world can do is to sift out the bad 
ricks from the good ones and supply the mortar to bind 
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the bricks into one harmonius and pleasing design—the 
journal itself.” 

* * * 
Sodium 


Statements in chemical text-books as to 
Alum. 


the double sulphate of sodium and alu- 
minium are at variance, some writers describing the salt 
and others denying its existence. A recent paper before 
the Chemical Society, by Mr. J. M. Wadmore, makes it 
clear that sodium alum is formed on mixing molecular 
proportions of sodium and aluminium sulphates. One 
remarkable property of the alum is the behaviour of a 
hot concentrated solution. When suddenly cooled, a jelly 
first separates, and afterwards passes into a crystalline 
mass of partially dehydrated salt. 

* * * 


The National Without flourish of trumpets or blowing 


Phososrapnic upon ram’s horns, the National Photo- 
Necoslations graphic Record Association prosecutes 


its admirable work. At a council meet- 

ing held at the Royal Photographic Society on Thursday 
in last week, 355 prints were presented, bringing the total 
collected by the association to 3,504. Not a bad figure for 
only five years’ work, done without ostentation by a com- 
paratively small number of people. The council may 
congratulate themselves on the steady influx of prints 
from photographers scattered all over the country. Yet 
these contributions are not as numerous as they might 
be, and we would wish to see the association supported, 
in its work of recording the features, customs and institu- 
tions of this country, to a much greater degree. The 
annual meeting will be held at the Midland Grand Hotel, 
St. Pancras, on May 30, when the president, Sir Benjamin 
Stone, M.P., will take the chair. We have no doubt that 
anyone desirous of interesting himself in record work 
will be welcomed to that meeting, particulars of which, 
and of the association’s work in general, can be obtained 
from the honorary secretary, Mr. George Scamell, 21, 
Avenue Road, Highgate, London. 
* * * 


Seasonable 


During the last ten days or a fortnight 
Precautions. 


a considerable change has taken place, 
both in the strength of daylight and in the temperature. 
Over-exposure needs to be guarded against, and it is not 
a bad plan to make one or two exposures on quaricr 
plates, say twice a week, in order to ascertain how much 
the exposures may be reduced. Notwithstanding the 
great latitude of the best modern dry plates there is noth- 
ing to be gained by giving three times the necessary 
exposure, as negatives so obtained are usually too dense, 
and consequently slower printers. So rarely does one 
come across frilling nowadays that no warnings or suggested 
precautions are necessary, but the fact should not be lost 
sight of, that increase of temperature in the developing 
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room has a material effect on the speed of development, 
and may lead to actual over-development. The increased 
brightness of the light, if daylight is employed for lighting 
the developing room, will also tend in the same direction. 
In lighting, especially where the subjects include such 
contrasts as black hats and light dresses, some care will 
need to be exercised to bring the contrasts within the 
compass of the plate. In all probability the light will 
need screening to a considerable extent from the white 
draperies, or they will be much over-exposed before detail 
is obtained in the dark portions of the picture. 
% * * 


Assistants’ We learn that while the applications for 
Certificates. certificates are not coming in to the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association so numerously as 
might be wished, the assistants who are applying are of 
a desirable kind. They have generally served an appren- 
ticeship, or its equivalent, to a firm of good standing and 
have subsequent good records, and, so far, there has been 
no occasion to refuse an applicant. It must be gratifying 
to the committee to find that those who are the first to 
appreciate and avail themselves of the efforts to do some- 
thing for their class are those who are likely to take a 
creditable position as members of the association later on. 
* * * 


Specialisation. On looking into the windows of the 
majority of photographers we find probably half a dozen 
printing processes represented, and in many cases repre- 
sented badly. It is doubtful if in a moderate sized busi- 
ness the operator can with certainty make the best nega- 
tive for any particular process which may have been 
selected by the customer, and it often happens that no 
variation is attempted; bromide, P.O.P., platinotype, or 
other print being made from the negative indiscriminately. 
We recently heard of a professional who charged the same 
price per dozen for all processes, and reserved the right 
to select the process most suited to the negatives after 
they were produced. This method might serve if prints 
were limited, say, to gaslight, bromide, or platinotype, 
but personally we should like to decide for ourselves 
whether our portraits would be glossy P.O.P. or sepia 
platinotype. A much better plan, in our opinion, is to 
specialise in one or at most two printing methods. 
Platinotype will give black and sepia prints; P.O.P., 
brown or purple prints with either glossy or matt surface ; 
bromide enables the worker to supply matt or glossy 
black prints, or brown if the sulphide toning is used. 
Probably the greatest variation may be secured with 
carbon, and if worked on a large scale would not be 
appreciably more expensive than the other processes. 
There is no doubt that the standard of the work would be 
higher if one process were thoroughly mastered in all 
its little intricacies, and the odd customer who might 
chance to be lost because his pet process was not supplied 


would be more than compensated for by others attracted © 


and secured by the general perfection of the results. 
* * * 

P.O.P. We have referred to the mastering of the 
little intricacies of each process, and, to be more exact, 
let us take P.O.P. printing. This is a paper used in, 
say 90 per cent. of the businesses in the country, yet it is 
doubtful if more than 5 per cent. of those using the paper 
have any sound idea as to the uniform working of it, or 
know how to locate any difficulty when it occurs. The 
maker’s instructions are more or less carefully followed, 
and in the majority of cases the results are passable. 
Tf prints are double toned, something or other is blamed, 
but how often is any systematic attempt made to ascer- 


tain precisely what is wrong? How many workers ove 
think of simply fixing a print to see whether the doubl 
toning is a defect of the paper or of the manipulation 
Again, when changing from one batch number of paper t 
another the usual method is just to go on as though a) 
the paper were exactly alike. Prints are toned as usua 
and on drying may possibly be too cold or too wari 
in tone. Had the printer made two prints from the sam 
negative, one on the old and one on the new paper, can, 
fully marking each, and then fixed them without tonin, 
he would have noticed a slight variation in colour, whi 
would have warned him that the new batch needed rathe 
more or rather less toning to keep the colour of th 
output uniform. In each of the processes these littl 
refinements are possible, and can be managed where th 
energies, both mental and physical, are not scattered 0 
half a dozen different methods. : 
—————————— ; 

3 


| 
Iv is pretty generally known that many of the chemical 
employed in photography are of a_ highly poisonou 
nature; indeed, some of them if taken internally woul 
cause death within a very brief period, in some instances 
and under some conditions, within only a very few mix 
utes. Others produce very unpleasant effects on the ski 
of some of those who use them. It does not, howevel 
follow that because a chemical may produce an ill-effec 
on one person that it will do so on another, although bot 
may be employing it under precisely the same condition 
For example, some can use metol with impunity, whi 
others, on the contrary, experience extremely unpleasan 
effects even after using it for only a very short time 
The same may be said with regard to bichromate of potash 
It has no pernicious effect on some persons, while on other 
it has. We happen to know two or three carbo 
printers who have been working the process on a larg 
scale, daily, for over a quarter of a century, and they hay 
never experienced the slightest trouble from the bichre 
mate, yet they take no special precautions against it. 01 
the other hand, we have heard of instances where iroubl 
has arisen after working the carbon process for a fey 
months only. ; 

We propose to deal with the characteristics of some 0 
the poisons that are used in photography, with a view ti 
pointing out how trouble arising from them may bi 
avoided, or, at least, reduced to a minimum. We shal 
first deal with the bichromate of potash, as just now tha 
is being more extensively employed in photography thai 
at any previous period. In “ Ex Cathedra,” last week, we 
referred to two cases which ended fatally, through a solu 
tion of the salt having been drunk in mistake for bee 
The incidents illustrate the danger of keeping these solu 
one where they can be mistaken for anything of a pola 
KING. 

As regards the outward effects of the bichromate, ant 
that is the more immediately interesting to those by whom 
it is employed, it may be explained that two distine 
kinds of trouble may come about. The first is that arisin, 
from a cold solution, such as is used in sensitising carbo 
tissue, for example. The poison may enter a wound— 
cut or an abrasion of the skin—and very painful result 
may follows. Here are the symptoms :—In the first plae 
a smarting sensation is felt. This, if neglected, may BD 
followed by inflammation, festering, and ultimately 0} 
ulceration. This latter sometimes results in a deep all 
painful wound very difficult to heal. But all trouble maj 
1 
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be avoided if, when the smarting is felt, the place be 
immediately washed under the tap and a little diluted 
ammonia applied. After this treatment the place should 
be well sucked for a few minutes. It is always a good 
plan, after sensitising with the bichromate, to rinse the 
hands in very dilute ammonia, then well wash them with 
soap and moderately hot water. This will at once remove 
the yellow stain from the nails and skin, as well as cleanse 
the hands from the bichromate. If the stain is allowed to 
dry, and is exposed to light, it is often very difficult to 
remove. 

The second form of trouble is brought about by the 


action of a warm dilute solution of ‘the salt, such 
as the water in reality becomes after a number of 
carbon prints have been developed in it. Here the 


trouble takes the form of what the late Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, who devoted a great deal of attention to the subject, 
described in the “Asclepiad” as a disease. The first 
symptoms are an irritation of the skin at the backs of, and 
between, the fingers. This is slight at first and is usually 
followed by the appearance of minute watery pustules. 
Next the skin dries and exfoliates in small bran-like scales 
In more acute stages mattery pustules form, the skin dries 
up something like hard leather, and cracks into painful 
sores when the knuckles are bent. The skin then peels 
off in thick scales, not unlike the shell of a shrimp. 
During the progress of the disease the itching is intoler- 
able; indeed, this is really the most painful part of it. 
With regard to a cure, none seems to be known so far 
as medical treatment is concerned. There is, fortunately 
however, a very simple and certain one. It is to avoid 
all further contact with the bichromate and Nature her- 
self will work a cure, and that, too, in a surprisingly short 
time. This may be done by working for the future in 
india-rubber gloves. We have here described the disease 
in its most aggravated form, but there is no necessity 
to allow it to progress to that state if precautions be taken 
when irritation gives the first warning to the worker that 
he is subject to the disease. 

When this irritation is first experienced the parts should 
have a little of the strong nitrate of mercury—the 
Unguentum Hydrargyri Nitratis of the Pharmacopeia 
—well rubbed into the skin at bedtime, and further con- 
tart with the bichromate avoided. The following lotion 
will greatly allay the itching :—Alcohol, six ounces; car- 
bolic acid (pure), fifty minims; glycerine, four drachms. 
Tt is a good plan after working with the bichromate in 
any form to make it a rule to well wash the hands and 
wrists in tolerably hot water with a carbolic oil-soap, and 
a hard nail brush. This frees the skin from the bichro- 
mate and renders it supple when dry. 

In “Ex Cathedra,” last week, was given a calcium soap 
containing wax, which Dr. Schleich has suggested for 
application to the hands before commencing work with 
a bichromate. It looks promising, and is worth a trial. 
If it proves efficacious it will be far more convenient than 
having to work in india-rubber gloves. 

In the above we have referred to the troubles that may 
be caused by the bichromate, but they are never likely to 
occur to any but those who work with it on a large scale, 
and constantly for a long, time. Those who work the 
gum-bichromate process, or amateurs who produce a few 
carbon prints occasionally, need have no fear of ilLeffects. 
We can say that we have never heard of an authentic case 
of an amateur, or of anyone working the carbon process 
on a small scale, suffering any inconvenience whatever, 
except when a strong solution of the salt has perchance 
got into a scratch or cut on the fingers, and that need only 
have been temporary had the place been treated as 
above. An old aphorism has it that “ prevention is better 


than cure,” and it is always well when dealing with 
substances of a poisonous character to be as careful as 
possible in handling them. We must defer some notes 
on other poisons to a future article. 


+ 


PRINTING PROCESSES.—III. 
Puan oR Sattep Paper. 


Ir may seem somewhat superfluous to give any instructions 
for printing, but we recognise that there are a few matters 
which need to be explained to those who take up this 
process for the first time. In the first place the paper 
must not be too dry. It has even been recommendec that 
it should be placed for a short time between damp blotting 
paper or placed in a box and this filled with steam. The 
danger consequent on such procedure is obviously silver 
stains on the negative, and we have never found it neces- 
sary except in extremely hot and dry weather to damp the 
paper. Hven then if a sheet of the required size is placed 
on the bottom of an empty plate-box and a sheet of wet, 
but not dripping, blotting-paper be pinned to the lid and 
the box closed for about ten minutes, the paper will have 
absorbed quite enough moisture. 

The negative should be a fairly plucky one and the 
stronger it is the brighter may be the light used for 
printing and vice versa. Jf the negative is thin, it is 
advisable to prolong the printing either by using a very 
weak diffused daylight, or weakening it by ground-glass 
or tissue-paper over the front of the frame. As regards 
the use of coloured glass for printing through, it may be 
at once stated that there is a good deal of misconception 
on this point, particularly now that the majority of 
negatives have a black and not a pyro-stained image. 
Further than this the amount of organic silver salt is 
relatively so small compared to the chloride and nitrate 
that the spectrum composition of the light does not matter 
much; it is the organic salts of silver that are more 
sensitive to green and blue-green than the chloride, the 
maximum of sensitiveness of which is in the violet and 
ultra-violet. Still as a coloured glass, particularly a 
chromium green or even a cathedral green, reduces to 
some extent the violet rays, and thus weakens the light, 
the prints may show greater brilliancy if such a filter is 
placed over the frame. 

In the matter of the depth of printing there is no 
guide; it is dependent on the toning bath and on the 
actual colour or tone that is required. The more nearly 
this is to approach black, the deeper must be the printing ; 
paper that has been sensitised with an ammoniacal solu- 
tion, or has been fumed, must be printed much deeper than 
the acid silvered paper. Still, one may safely say that 
printing should be continued until the highest light to 
be approximately white in the finished print is fairly 
deeply tinged. 

After printing, the prints should be well washed in 
running water or in frequently changed waters. As there 
is practically no film to retain the silver salts, they 
wash out rapidly and the waters should be changed at 
least every two minutes, till the print drains clear. To 
obviate this washing, the whole of the silver salts in the 
paper may be converted at once into insoluble chloride. 
To this end the prints are immersed, without previous 
washing, in a salt bath. but the solution must be weak, 
not stronger than 1 in 80. On the whole it is preferable 
to wash rapidly in pure water. 

Any toning bath may be used, but as there is no pro- 
tective coating to the image, it tones very quickly, and 
overtoning, which is always known by the flat grey sunken- 
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in look, soon takes place. Therefore, no matter what 
formula is adopted, it must never be stronger than one 
grain of chloride of gold to the pint. The simplest bath 
of all is the following :— 


Chionidepotecoldigeeree ee 1 grain. 
Prepared chalk .. st OZ 
Wratersan ordinance seeeseer ora 20 oz. 


Shake well, allow to stand till clear and use the clear 
solution. 

Gold nearly always gives tones which have a violet tinge, 
that is to say they are those known for-so many years 
as “photographic browns” “ 
much more pleasing tone can be obtained by using 
platinum as the toning agent. The tones given by this are 
yellowish-browns tending towards black, some of which 
are called sepia, but they are not sepias at all. 

For platinum toning any formula may be adopted, but 
it should not contain nitric acid, which reduces the in- 
tensity considerably; it is far preferable to use the 
ordinary phosphoric bath weakened, as follows :— 


Potassium chloroplatinite ............... 2 grains. 
Dilute phosphoric acid .................. * OZ. 
NWEHIGT E78 an cbaee canes nan inge base Gasnesenescce 20 oz. 


and for this bath and in fact all platinum baths, the prints 
should be immersed for five minutes in the above men- 
tioned salt bath. 

Pure black tones are not readily obtainable on plain 
paper, but rich warm blacks may be, either by first toning 
the prints lightly in the gold bath suggested above, and 
then washing and immersing in the platinum bath, or by 
using the platinum bath direct. This may seem trouble- 
some, but it is easy and takes but little time. There is yet 
another method that may be adopted, and that is to immerse 
the prints in the gold bath and as soon as they begin to 
change colour, remove them and add to the bath some 
chloroplatinite solution and again immerse the print. The 
chloroplatinite reduces the gold and possibly is itself also 
reduced, with the result that very rich deep tones are 
obtained. 

There is one point in connection with the.use of plati- 
num that should not be overlooked, namely, the extreme 
facility with which yellowing of the whites is caused. Too 
slow a toning bath will always give this, and, therefore, 


photographic purples.” <A 


| some attention should be paid to the temperature of th 
| bath. About 65 deg. Fahr. is right, or if one does no 
care to fiddle about with the temperature, then as a& genera 
rule it may be stated that if in three minutes there is no 
a decided toning action, the bath must be at one 
strengthened or heated. 

As regards the fixing of the prints we will, notwith 
standing the danger of being accused of reiteration, poin 
out that there is no protective medium in plain saltec 
paper, and therefore the hypo bath must not be used 
strong as it usually is. A 10 per cent. solution of hypo i 
quite strong enough, and five minutes’ fixing is sufficien 
| provided the bath is not chilled. A freshly mixed hype 
| bath has a very low temperature and fixes slowly; but al 
| the temperature of an ordinary room, say 56 deg. to 60 deg 
Fahr., the above bath is quite strong enough and will do 
its work in the time above prescribed. 
| There is only one further point which we must insist on 
_ and that is the complete elimination of the platinum bath 
| prior to fixing. When gold is used as the toning agent, 
the toning bath is always alkaline, or should be, and if the 
| print is dropped direct into the fixing bath no harm is 
done; any gold hyposulphite that may be formed is per- 
fectly soluble. But in the case of platinum, the toning 
bath is acid, and if traces are introduced into the fixing 
bath the hypo is decomposed and general yellowness 
may be caused. Also, platinum hyposulphite is an ex- 
tremely insoluble salt, and is one of the best means of 
producing general yellowness and patches. . 

We trust that these few notes on plain paper printing 
will be acceptable to many and lead some who have 
not yet tried the process to experiment with it. Con 
sidering the enormous number of printing papers now com- 
mercially available and the various surfaces also to be 
obtained, it would seem somewhat supererogatory to 
direct attention to yet another; but there are many to 
whom the home preparation of a paper or other material 
presents considerable charm, and there is no doubt that 
suitable choice of a particular class of paper and the 
home sensitising on the lines we have laid down give 
opportunities for the exercise of individual taste from 
which a photographer may expect benefit. We cannot 
conceive of the process being extensively employed, but 
whilst the bulk of a studio’s output is gelatine, collodion, 
platinum, carbon or- bromide, there may yet be room for 
occasional and effective use of plain paper. 


PAPERS ON PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS. 


Tue third article of a short series. The two previous contribu- 
tions (Tur British JournaL or PuHotocrarny, April 28 and 
May 5) dealt with “ Focussing Scales and Depth of Field,” and 
“Lens Calculations without Arithmetic.” Next subject, “The 
speed of Telephoto Lenses when Employed on Near Objects.” 


Let A’ A A” be three points on the axis of a lens. and let 
rays proceeding from them be brought to a focus at B! B BY 
respectively. Let C be the centre of the lens, let its diameter 
be denoted by a, its focal length by f, and let C A‘=w', C A=u, 
C A“=wu', C B'=v', C B=v, and C B"—v?*, Then by the funda- 
mental equations connecting conjugate foci we have :— 

1 Boa eo lit ls pha ereel! 


a) aot (2) wg sf (3) 


IIT. 


These equations generally hold only when the lens is an in- 
definitely thin one, but if we measure u, v, not from C but 
from the nodal points, they will be true, and the conclusions 
to be drawn from the subsequent calculations will not be vitiated 
by taking the simpler case instead of the more accurate one, 
which would render the diagram more complicated. | 

It is evident that if we place the ground-glass focussing screen 
so that it passes through B, A will be represented by a point, but 
A’ by a disc (called a circle of confusion), formed by the rays 
which after passing through B! have begun to diverge, an’ A” 
by another circle of confusion formed by rays which have not 
yet come to a focus. Let us call the diameter of the former 7, 
and that of the latter d”. 
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Then by similar triangles, D' B/ B, Ei B' C:— 


@’_BB’_BC -BC_v-r 
Gi 180) BC vy 
yhence a ) 
3ut from (1) and (2) 
LS eal! 
Soe dh 


rv 


vhence we get 


av(u' —w) 
wu! 


ind consequently a= (3) 


Again, from similar triangles, D" BB’, EC BY :— 
a@’_BB’ _B'C—BC_v'-0 
@ Ow Oe v’ 
‘rom (2) and (3), proceeding in a similar way, we get :— 
v(u—u') 


v0 _ 


v wu" 
tl Ua zy ) (4) 
| uw 
Op. 
md from (2) we get :— Ue trers 


Substituting this value for v in (3) and (4) we get :— 
) ad af =u) 
wus) 
d’—! anu w') 
wu U(u—f) 
if, in accordance with the usual custom, we express the aper- 


ind 


ure as a fraction of the focal length and put a=Z, these two 
lash equations will become :— 
9a)! 
(AO (5) 
nu'(u—f) 


, ——, (6) 
ne'\u—f) 

These are the equations from which we shall derive certain con- 

slusions. 

_ Suppose we wish to focus A accurately, and to have an equal 

amount of diffusion in the images of A’ and A’. 

_ Then putting the values for d' and d" in (5) and (6) equal to 

me another, we geb:— 


wu —u_uw—u" 
Uw wu 
Uu U 
ms 1-_——- 
wu" 
vhence alt + ee 
; UU uU uU 
F le F P I I 
showing that — is the arithmetical mean between — and —, or wv the 
uU U wW 


harmonic mean between wu’ and wu". Or, to state the matter 
more simply :— 

_ Bula? 

Wp" 
That is, in words, wu is equal to twice the product of wu! and w"’ 
ivided by their sum. 
This result is of practical use, as it tells us the distance from 
the lens of the point intermediate between two others that we 
must focus in order that these two may be represented with 
equally sharp definition. 
| Suppose, for example, we are using a camera with a focussing 
scale, and we want to focus so that objects at ten and thirty 
yards may be equally sharp. The equation shows that we must 
2x10 x 30 20 x 30 

“10+ 30 — 40 


t the lens so that an object at or , or fifteen 


yards, is in absolute focus. 


Tt will be seen from this example that the required point is 
nearer to the nearer object than to the more remote. We can. 
show that this is always the case. 


Suppose, as in our diagram, w’ is greater than w': Then, if 
A’ and A" are the two given points, and that A is the point we 
have to focus :— 


AN =v ua — 


Qulut — u/? — aa" 


wu wu" 

AM ananf se Sif CE 
= = ial Taye 
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— Qu! +0? 
wu +u" a 
As this difference is always positive, A A‘ is greater than A A”. 
Returning to equation (5). We may divide numerator ani 
denominator by wu’, and we get :— 


Z0-*) 
cy “2 (wf) 


Now if w’ is made infinite, we must neglect 


(ui —u')P 


: 
Then IN Ie 


ele 
n(u-f ) 
This will give us the diameter of the circle of confusion of the 
image of a point at a distance u, when the lens is set so that 
objects in the extreme distance are in absolute focus. 

It is generally assumed that if d does not exceed 1-100th inch, 
an ordinary eye will not detect want of sharpness if the photo- 
graph is held at the nearest distance of ordinary vision of a 
normal eye—that is, about twelve inches. 

From this, or some equivalent, formula, the tables of dis- 
tances beyond which all objects are practically in good focus, 
when the lens is set so that distant objects are in absolutely 
correct focus have been calculated. 

To take an example. Suppose the lens is one of 5 in. focus, 
and the stop used is the one marked f/8, 


U 
— and d= 
w 


The: 1 5? 
eae 100 8 (w—5) 
whence u—5 = 3123 in. 


w= 317k in. =26 ft. 53 in, 
Sir David Solomon’s table, published in the Brivis JourNaL 
Atmanac (p. 1,158), gives 27 ft., and Dr. Higgins’s 26 ft. Our 
formula gives in like manner, 13 ft. 8 in. for a lens of 4 in. 


working at a J. H. Dallmeyer’s table, 14 ft. 


But supposing instead of focussing for a distant object, we 
focus for an object at the distance given by our equation. Let 


us see what would be the diameter of the dise of confusion for 


an object at infinity. First we get w - poe, substituting this 


in the equation :— 


pafl—4 


nw (u—t) poe 

5 P(u' —u WU Ww 
we get (pe = —— 
,, W072 ludw ul 

nw + ae joo 


u 
or, making w' infinite d’= = 100? 


That is to say, according to our assumption, the mest distant 
objects will be practically in focus. 


Sau ciepeoe 
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New finally let us determine what is the nearest object that 
will be in focus. : 

We have already shown that if w', u, and w'’, are the distance 
of three objects, and if we focus accurately the object at the 
distance u, then the one at distance w' will be in as good focus as 

Qu'u! Qu” 


; ii : _ ate . 
one at distance wu’, provided that OF gaat Le 


ee é : u 
Now make wu’ infinite, and we get w=2 w'', or Vl e 


This shows that if instead of focussing so that the object at an 


infinite distance is in absolute focus, we focus so that the circle 
of confusion for a point at infinity has a diameter not exceeding 
ig in., then an object at only half the distance given in the 
tables will also be in appreciable focus. 

To return to our numerical example. If we have a 5 in. lens 
working at f/8, and first focus an object on the extreme distance, 
and then rack out as far as possible without visibly impairing 
the definition of this object, we shall find that all objects beyond 


about 13 ft. will be in appreciable focus at the same time. 
T. Prrxins, M.A. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS. 


IlIl.-THE APPLICATION OF THE IONIC THEORY TO CHEMICAL REACTIONS. 


Anions and Kations. 

We have seen that if salts are dissolved in water they may 
be imagined to split into parts called ions, these ions con- 
sisting of atoms of the elements, which differ from ordinary 
atoms in that they carry an electric charge. Broadly, it may 
be said that all salts split into two parts, and these two parts 
constitute what we are accustomed to consider the basic and 
acidic constituents of the salt. For instance, potassium 
chloride splits into potassions and chlorions, while copper 
sulphate splits into cuprions and sulphions. Of these two 
parts, the basic or metallic ion has a positive charge, and is 
consequently deposited on the negative kathode in an electro- 
lytic cell, while the acidic ion has a negative charge, and is 
liberated at the anode. 

The metallic ions are consequently termed kations* and the 
acidic ions are termed anions*. Thus hydrogen, sodium, 
copper, silver, gold, etc., form kations with a positive charge, 
while oxygen, chlorine, bromine, sulphur, etc., form anions with 
a negative charge. But ions frequently consist, not of single 
atoms, but of groups of atoms associated with an electric 
charge. Thus ammonium sulphate splits up according to the 
equation :— 


++ - 
(NH,), 8 O, > (N H,), + 8 0;, 


Giving rise to two ammonium ions with one positive charge 
each and one sulphate ion with two negative charges. 

In the same way, we can get an element which generally 
forms kations forming part of a complex anion. Potassium 
ferro-oxalate, for instance, which is the active principle of the 
ferrous oxalate developer, dissociates according to the 
equation :— 


t+ = 
K, Fe (©, 0), = K, + Fe (G, 0,), 


and it is this ferro-oxalion with two negative charges which 
really forms the developing substance. 
Reactions are Between Ions. 

While all this discussion of the state in which salts exist in 
solution is of very great interest, it is only when it is applied 
to chemical reactions that the real importance of this point 
of view becomes evident. It is, indeed, not too much to say 
that the development of the ionic theory has caused us to 
alter entirely our ideas as to chemical reaction, and has greatly 
changed the very equations in which we have been accustomed 
to express the reactions which occur. A great number of 
formerly complicated equations have been so altered by the 
ionic theory as to become expressible simply as a shifting 
electric charge. 


(* Ana=up; kata=down; ion=mover; hodos=a way.) 


It is clear that the great majority of reactions, especially 
those occurring in water solution, occur between ions, and 
not between molecules at all. All chlorides in water solution, 
for instance, react with silver nitrate solution to precipitate 
silver chloride. If we considered the subject from the older 
standpoint, it is not at all clear why all chlorides should 
behave alike in this respect. The ionic theory, however, gives 
us the clue at once—silver nitrate is a test, not for chlorides, 
but for chlorions in solution. 

Let us think what happens. The old form of the equation is 

_KCl + AgNO; = Ag Cl + KN O3. 


Tonise both sides of this equation, we get:— 


foe = t+o- + - 
K + Cl + Ag + NO; = Ag Cl + K + N O3, 
The AgCl is unionised because it is insoluble in water and 
is consequently precipitated. We can see that on both sides 
of this equation we have potassium ions and nitrate ions 
which have not been changed, so that we can more simply 
write the equation :— 
= a de 
Cl + Ag = Ag Cl. 
That is to say, silver ions form a test for chlorions because 
the charges are neutralised, insoluble silver chloride being 
precipitated. 


The Ions of Acids and AlKalies. 


In the same way, if sulphuric acid acts on zinc, we can 
write the reaction :— 


if 
Zu (solid) + H, S O, = ZnS O, + H, gas. 
Tonising 


t+ -- +4 
Zn +H, +SO,=2Zn +80, + H,, 
or more simply, 


t+ +4 
Zn + H, = Zn + Hy. 

That is, the reaction is simply a transfer of two positive 
electric charges from two hydrogen ions to one zinc atom. 

This leads us to another discovery. Acids owe their pro- 
perties to the presence of hydrogen ions, and the strength of 
the acid depends on the number of these hydrogen ions present. 
In the same way, alkalis owe their properties to the presence 
of hydroxyl ions, thus :— 


4h, es 
NaOH = Na+ OW. 


The Action of Solutions on Solids. 


We next come to another question. What happens when 4 


solid is acted on by a solution? If we pour dilute hydrochloric 
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acid on marble we get off bubbles of carbonic acid gas Since 
we must consider our hydrochloric acid as ionised, we can 
most simply represent the facts by imagining the marble to 
be surrounded by a film of dissolved calcium carbonate, so 
that the reaction proceeds between this dissolved marble, 
Which, because it is in dilute solution, will be very completely 
onised, and the hydrogen ions, according to the equation :— 


ee ss 1 
H, + CO, = H,0+ CO, gas. 
(unionised water) 


As fast as the calcium carbonate is decomposed in this way 
nore dissolyes from the marble, and so the reaction progresses. 


Photographic Development. 


Development may be considered to take place in exactly the 
ame way. In this case we have silver bromide going into 
olution and being ionised into silver ions and bromions, while 
n the case of ferrous oxalate, the ferro-oxalion reacts. 

Development with ferrous oxalate may therefore be repre- 
ented by the equation :— 


# ae = 
Ag + Fe (C, 0,). = Ag (metal) + Fe (C, O,4).. 


‘his last ion couples up at once with an oxalion:— 


C, O, to form the ferrioxalion Fe (C, O4)as 


0 that development with ferrous oxalate is simply the 
eutralisation of a charge on a silver atom at the expense 
f one of the charges of the ferro-oxalion. Of course, the 
ischarged silver atom is at once precipitated as metallic silver. 
n the same way exactly hydroquinone is ionised, but with 
his difference, that hydroquinone can only form ions in the 
resence of alkalis. This, in fact, is the reason why alkalis 
re necessary for development with the phenolic organic 
evelopers, not in order to soften the gelatine or anything of 
hat kind, but simply to form the ions by which development 
$s performed. 

The developing ion of hydroquinone is formed according to 
he dissociation equation :— 


| -O- 


OH oO 


nd since hydroquinone is a very weak acid indeed, this 
saction is only possible in presence of a strong base, such as 
oda or potash. 

Tt will be seen that this hydroquinone ion can easily react 
ith two silver ions according to the equation :— 


| / 


++ 
D =o ‘ 
F 2Ag = 24g otal a 


O ‘ oO 


hat is to say, the hydroquinone ion loses two electric charges 


—which neutralise the charges*on two silver ions—and forms 
quinone, the well-known oxidation product of hydroquinone. 

In the same way pyrogallol, in presence of alkali, will be 
ionised, giving an ion 


OS 


which has three negative charges; but Valenta has suggested! 
that if only a small quantity of caustic alkali be added another 
ion, 


O 


with only one negative charge, and with very different develop 
ing properties, may be obtained. 

Since the developing properties of a solution depend uporm 
the number of active ions which it contains, it is clearly a. 
matter of importance to be able to measure the amount of 
ionisation which it has undergone. As a general rule, it 
may be observed that the more dilute the solution the greater 
the ionisation, until at infinite dilution the ionisation will be 
complete. The amount of the ionisation may be very easily 
measured by means of the osmotic pressure, as has previously 
been explained, the osmotic pressure being calculated from the 
difference of freezing or boiling point existing between the- 
solution and the pure solvent. 

If, for instance, we have a solution of potassium bromide, 
and, on measuring the osmotic pressure we find that it is: 
1.4 times that which would have been calculated from the 
formula K.Br., it is clear that the solution contains 1.4 times: 
too many molecules, or that 40 per cent. of the molecules have 
split into two, that is, becone ionised. There is, however,. 
another way of measuring the state of ionisation of a solution. 
We haye seen that the conductivity which a solution exhibits: 
towards an electric current depends solely upon the ions which 
it contains. Consequently we can calculate the state of 
ionisation of a solution by measuring the conductivity which it 
possesses. At infinite dilution we assume that all the salt 
which we haye introduced into the solution is completely 
ionised, and, consequently, if at very great dilutions the- 
gram gives us a conductivity of 1, while at the dilution at 
which we desire to determine the ionisation we have a con- 
ductivity of .6, we conclude that only 60 per cent. of the 
molecules are ionised. Since even completely pure water has: 
been shown by Kéhlrausch to have a small conductivity, we- 
may conclude that water itself is very slightly ionised accord- 
ing to the equation :— 


+ = 
H'OH > H+OH8. 

It may be remarked, however, that practically nothing is yet 

known as to the state of ionisation of the usual developing: 

agents, and in most cases their oxidation products are: 


undetermined. 
C. E. Kenneru Mess, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
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in 1826. 

‘Wurn Daguerre and Niepce entered into partnership on 
December 14, 1829, one item of the compact between the two 
inventors was that each should disclose to the other the pro- 
gress made in his researches. It is beyond doubt that Niepce 
did actually hand to Daguerre an account of the process which 
represented more than ten years’ experiment. It is his 
“Notice sur 1’Heliographie,” and Daguerre published it in 1839 
‘with a number of sharp footnotes drawn up to show that the 
Daguerreotype process had nothing in common with Niepce’s 
methods. What Daguerre disclosed to Niepce I have never been 
‘able to discover. In April, 1827, Daguerre sent to Niepce a 
print in sepia, which he alleged to be produced by his photo- 
‘graphic process. Dr. Lindsay Johnson, in the “ Photographic 
Journal ” for March of this year, refers to this offer of Daguerre’s 
as a successful “bait,’’? and it certainly is doubtful whether 
‘Daguerre had any sort of a process at this time. The deed of 
‘partnership drawn up two years later only credits Daguerre with 
“a newly-designed camera,” and there is no evidence to support 
the view that Daguerre had made any progress whatever towards 
the realisation of his cherished ideal—the fixation of the camera 
image. 

There is one curious fact, however, which may be set down. 
‘On February 18, 1839, a paper was read by Biot before the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, describing how to prepare a sensitive photo- 
‘graphic paper by a process strongly resembling that of Wedg- 
wood, forty years before. This process, Biot declared, was used 
by Daguerre in 1826, and I have seen it stated that a descrip- 
tion of it was handed to Niepce on May 21 of that year, though I 
‘confess .I have not been able to confirm the correctness of the 
statement. The process consisted in treating paper first with 
feebly acid “ether muriatique” (from the action of hvdro- 
chloric acid on alcohol), and then with silver nitrate. There 
‘was no fixing process. The copies had to be kept in the dark. 


Daguerreotype 


Roll-film of Fifty-one Years Ago. 

Who says that focussing the picture when using roll-films is 
original with the inventors of the present decade? It was one 
‘of the features of the very first roll-holder—that of Spencer 
and Melhuish. They provisionally patented their apparatus 
on May 22, 1854, but they allowed the patent (No. 1139) to lapse. 
‘The specification, however, is for an appliance “by means of 
which a person may more conveniently carry out and use any 
‘quantity of prepared paper or surface in such manner as to 
obtain in succession a series of photographic pictures, the parts 
of the paper or sensitive surface, not for the time being in use, 
‘being rolled up within the frame for the camera. For this 
purpose the frame in which the prepared surfaces are employed 
is fitted up with two rollers, and the sensitive surfaces are con- 
nected together so as to produce a long sheet, suitable for 
receiving in succession several or many pictures; and in using 
the apparatus, after one picture has been taken, that part of 
the prepared sensitive surface is wound up on to one of the 
rollers, and a fresh quantity of the prepared surface, suitable for 
receiving another picture, is unwound off the other roller, and 
‘so on, till all the prepared paper or surface on the roller has 
‘been used.” 


IN HISTORY. 


+ 


But note the ingenious way which the patentees propose to 
focus the picture with the sensitive surface in sitw:—“In 
some cases, particularly when using waxed ~»aper, in place of 
focussing on: to a plate of ground glass I focus directly on to 
the prepared surface, having previously placed a plate of yellow 
glass in front of the lens, to prevent the light from injuriously 
affecting the surface, and also another plate of yellow glass 
behind the paper with a similar object.” The slow papers of 
the fifties had some advantages after all. 


Varieties of Roll-holders. 


A correspondent lately drew my attention to some roll-holders 
other than those I have mentioned in these articles, and though 
it is not my object to deal exhaustively with every piece of 
apparatus from the historical standpoint, I may extract briefly 
from my good friend’s notes. In the year 1857 C. J. Burnett 
described a roller-slide for the exposure of lengths of sensitised 
waxed paper (Sutton’s “ Photographic Notes,” 1857, p. 203). His 
idea included panoramic pictures, and he suggested the photo- 
graphing of the complete horizon with a view to preparing in 
this way the panoramic exhibitions which were popular in these 
days. 

Another arrangement was that of Silvy, patented in 1867 
(No. 2,170), by which the complete circle was photographed (see 
Sutton’s “ Photographic Notes,” 1867, p. 292). Silvy’s apparatus 
was primarily for panoramic work, and he does not appear to 
have troubled about the daylight changing of sensitive film or 
paper for ordinary photography. ; 

It is worth mentioning that Silvy actually uses the term 
“cartridge”: “Thus the operator carries in his pocket a car- 
tridge containing a long roll of sensitive paper, and when he 
wishes to take a view he inserts the cartridge within the camera, 
connects a simple mechanical contrivance with it, unrolls the 
paper against the curved glass, and exposes it.” 

Then there was the film or paper chamber of Thomas Wise- 
man (“The Illustrated Photographer,” April 29, 1870), which 
was a sort of film camera worked in conjunction with a reversing 
mirror, by which negatives suitable for single transfer printing 
were obtained, though why they wanted to make reversed paper 
negatives I am at a loss to say. 


Dry Collodion Again. 

In the fifties and sixties of the last century experimenters 
were busily at work in attempts to rob wet collodion of its out- 
standing drawback—the need of exposing the plate immediately 
after exposure. I have already referred to Gaudin’s efforts in 
this direction, and I may record a paper of his published in 
“Ta Lumitre,” for May 22, 1854, in which he recommends a 
sensitising bath of 5 yer cent. silver nitrate containing 5 to 10 
per cent. of zinc nitrate and the same proportion of white sugar. 
These hygroscopic bodies in the collodion film preserved the late 
for several hours, and, after a further treatn.ent in a silver bath 
after exposure, it was developed with a strong iron developer 
without markings from its protracted retention in a moist con- 
dition before exposure. The process is practically that of 
Crookes and Spiller, to which I referred in “The Week in 
History ” for April 28. Hisroricvs. 


Exuipition of the West Surrey Photographic Society.—At the 
recent Exhibition of the West Surrey Photographic Society (the 


seventeenth annual) the awards were as follows, the judges being | 
Messrs. A. Mackie and W. Rawlings:—Silver plaque for the best | 


picture in exhibition, “From the Sunny South,” Mrs. W. H. Goy. 


Champion Class (members who have previously won awards at this | 


exhibition).—Bronze plaques: “Snow and Fog in January,” A. 
Lockett, “Hay Time,” H. Wright; highly commended, “ Polyscope 
Designs,” R. H. Baskett. Class II. (members who have not pre- 
viously won awards at this exhibition).—Bronze plaques: “ Daffo- 
dils,” W. H. Goy, “On the Cornish Coast,” V. Nichols. Lantern 
Slides.—Bronze plaque: “Russet Leaves of Autumn,” W. H. Goy. 
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MARINE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[ux opening of the one-man show of “ Marine Photography and Wave 
studies,” by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., at the Royal Photographic 
Society, on Tuesday last, gave that worker an opportunity to make 
ome practical remarks on the subject of photography of the sea. 
de said that the first aim of the marine photographer should be to 
ecure a truthful rendering of the actual scene of motion, endeavour- 
ng, if possible, to catch the picture at the right moment, when the 
omposition had assumed its most likely correlation of parts. A 
wick eye was essential, and the mind had to be made up rapidly, 
s there was no chance of exactly the same combination of form 


appening again. 
Different Hinds of Waves. 


The difference in wave forms were remarkable—locality and circum- 
tances had much to do with their formation. Natural and regular 
alves were only to be found far at sea, away from any disturbing 
bstructions in the shape of rocks. Waves nearer the coast far 
xceeded in violence and size the natural deep sea waves, and assumed 
ar more fantastic shapes. Breakers and surf were the result of the 
pper part of the wave being urged on by wind or storms, while the 
ywer part was obstructed by rocks, sand, weeds, or adverse currents. 
he spray was carried by the wind and its own impetus to great 
eights, and proved the worst obstacle to be overcome when taking 
hotographs among the breakers. It not only rendered the lens 
mporarily useless, but would soon entirely spoil any exposed brass- 
ork on the camera. 

Difficulties and Costume, 

The great trouble in all pictures of big waves, whether at sea or 
mong the rocks, was the lack of scale; and the only way to carry 
mnviction was to photograph the same scene later in calm weather, 
1owing the same rock formation, but with a man or boat included 
) convey the idea of the relative scale of the wave in the storm 
icture. 

A tripod was of very little use in this sort of work, and not much 
ope was offered or possible for focussing on the ground glass. The 
orker, therefore, should accustom himself to holding the camera 
eadilly in the hand at eye level, by means of a strap handle, and 
ming it at the scene to be photographed. The ball of the pneumatic 
lease of the shutter could be held between the teeth, and smartly 
tten at the instant of exposure. 

A certain amount of physical strength and recklessness was neces- 
ty for the wave photographer, as occasionai bruises and broken 
paratus, to say nothing of frequent drenchings, were very likely 
‘occur. In some cases a companion and a stout rope were essentials 

success when working among dangerous rocks. 

Oilskins and sea-boots were the only possible kind of clothes that 
uld stand the wear and tear of the work, and Mr. Mortimer sug- 
sted oilskin trousers, short coat, and sou’-wester worn over a light 
mnel outfit as the best costume. In any case, the ordinary mackin- 
sh was worse than useless on very rough days, and would only 
ove a hindrance. 

Points of View. 

It would be found a mistake to point the camera down when stand- 
§ at any height above the sea level, with the idea of including 
ther more foreground or to make the waves appear bigger. The 
ect would be that the water was running uphill to the horizon, 
d anything in the shape of boats, etc., in the distance would ap- 
ar as if stuck on the top of a wall. 

An interesting series of wave and rock pictures could be easily ob- 
ined on a suitable day without moving a great distance from a 

osen spot. First of all, a great variety of lighting presented itself 

cording to the time of day. Then, by slightiy altering the direction 


in which the camera is pointed, pictures that showed considerable 
difference in character could be obtained. While perhaps the greatest 
variety of all could be obtained from about the same standpoint by 
taking a series of pictures at different ‘states of the tide. 

Lenses of different focal lengths were also usefui to give different 
renderings to the same subject, but a lens of the greatest focal 
length that could be reasonably used should always be employed. 
Telephotography was not very useful in rough weather, owing to 
the cumbrous apparatus and vibration caused by wind, ete. A note 
of warning was necessary to the photographer climbing over the 
slippery rocks, to sound all footholds before venturing forward, and 
algo to see that there was a safe line of retreat before going too far 
out on the rocks when the tide is rising. 


Studying the Subject. 

Fine wave studies could often be obtained on windless, sunny days, 
when a strong ground sea was running. ‘The ground sea, usually in 
the form of huge rollers, were at the time the only indication that 
reached the land of a storm far at sea. 

Before attempting to photograph waves breaking on to rocks, the 
moving masses of water should be carefully studied for a time until 
the character of the advancing wave could be gauged to a nicety, and 
its point of breaking foretold. There was no doubt that an extra 
big wave recurred at more or less regular intervals, and the interval 
become more certain when the rollers advance from a settled direc- 
tion—wind blowing inshore and tide rising. It would probably be 
found, however, that if there was a cross current, or if the rocks 
against which the waves were dashing were on a jutting headland, 
the breakers occurred first from one direction and then from another 
a point or two to the right or left. They appoached the rocks and 
broke alternately, and it would be noticed that frequently both 
masses of water would meet and break simultaneously, and an extra 
big wave would result. This was the opportunity to take advan- 
tage of to secure the most striking result. 
Exposure. 

As regards the actual noment of exposure, it would be found 
that in every wave form, when it strikes amongst rocks, there was 


an instant when the mass of water is at its maximum height, and 
remains stationary, suspended in mid-air. That was the moment the 
exposure should be made, and far finer results will be obtained than 


| with indiscriminate “ potting” at the rushing water. As regards the 


lens, a high-class anastigmat was not absolutely necessary, owing 
to the high actinic quality of the light usually present. The ordinary 
R.R. lens, stopped down, was genera ly good enough for most 
work; and as a rough guide it would be found that with a rapid 
plate (about 200 H. and D.) f/16 and 1-100th of a second would give 
a fully exposed plate at noon in early spring. In bright sunshine 


a smaller stop could frequently be used, or a shorter exposure given. 
The bright, sunless day, with driving wind clouds, was possibly 
the ideal day for wave photography, and frequently fine results 
were obtainable on dull, grey days. 
Hints on Apparatus, etc. 
Very little tripod work was practicable in rough weather, so it 
was best to always use the camera in the hand, and use a direct 
vision view-finder of large size at the eye level. 


Hali-plate was quite large enough for all purposes, and in all 
cases the entire camera, etc., should be enveloped in a protective 
waterproof covering of oilskin or rubber, made to fit, and leaving 
only apertures for the lens and shutter release. Flaps should be 
made to button down all round, to get at slides and set the shutter, 
etc., and even then the camera and lens should not be exposed to the 
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direct action of the flying spray more than necessary. A frequent 
coating of vaseline on all brass binding, leather, and woodwork 
would do much to ward off the attacks of the salt water and air. 
Although it had been found possible to occasionally secure wave 
pictures with an exposure of 1-15th of a second, Mr. Mortimer found 
that 1-30 to 1-130th were the exposures that were most likely to give 
good results, and the convey the 
Of the four types of shutters 


time antaneous roller blind, the foreground and focal plane 


idea of motion well. 

ried, viz., the metal diaphragmatic, 
and ins 

ters, the first was useless for wave work, being all meta 

leaving the front of the 


shu , and 


ens exposed; the other three were all 
good at times, particularly the 


also 


oreground shutter, when there was 
a dark, rocky foreground and clouds in the sky. The focal 
shutter, however, gave a rendering to these subjects that cou 
be surpassed by the other shu 


-plane 
d not 
ters—that is, provided it was not used 


at too great a speed, in which case the water would appear frozen, 
or look as though stamped out of tin. The focal-plane shutter 
scored most on dull days, owing to its high efficiency. A 
para 


com- 
ively smaller stop could be used with this shutter with approxi- 
mately the same exposure given by the before-lens variety, as in 
practice it would be found that it admitted about three times the 
amount of light with a given exposure than any other form of 
shutter giving the same approximate exposure. 

In all cases the lens shoul protected from flying spray, 
and the best type of camera for the work should have a focal-plane 
shutter at the back and a before-lens shutter in front, 1 


be wel 


‘he exposure 


would then be made by uncovering the lens, releasing the focal- 
plane shutter, and quickly covering the lens again, an operation that 


could be accomplished in about: one second. 


Practical Work. 


The camera should not as a rule be pointed straight at the incom- 
o lack stabi 


rollers was displeasing, while 


ing breakers, or the picture will appear ity, and the 


repetition of horizontal parallel lines o 


hose breaking in the immediate foreground would have a “lace-cur- 


tainy” effect. The breakers or rollers should therefore always be 
taken, if possible, at an angle if the most pictorial effect was aimed 
at. The shore or rocks should run more or less diagonally across 
the base of the composition, and the breaking wave should be taken 


more in “profile” than “full face.” The idea of action was thus 


better conveyed. In reference to telephotography for this subject, 
ed to the fact t 


employment, particularly as very li 


at the conditions were 
tle 
the 
od 


practical experience poin 


5 


together adverse to its 


focussing or composing of the subject could be attempted on 


ground glass, and the camera could not often be used on a tri 


or the lens left uncovered for long. 
Tf it was absolutely necessary, a piece of thin glass, such as a 


e held temporari 


lantern-cover glass, could y over the front shutter 


with elastic bands, and the picture composed through it, but focus- 
d not be attemp 


The late autumn or early spring were the 


sing show ed with this glass in position. 


est times of year for big 
wave photography, and the whole of the winter was also available, 
bu 
accomplished. 


usually the days were so short that not much work could be 


Plates and Films. 
Films and colour-sensitive plates were more liable to attack by the 
Plates and films should therefore 


salt air than ordinary plates. 


be very carefully packed both before and after exposure, wrapped 
Other- 


wise, if kept for any time before development, mould spots or even a 


in oiled paper and kept in an air-tight tin box, if possible. 


crystallisation would appear, even after fixation, washing, and 
drying in a damp salt atmosphere. The plates should not be kept 
in the dark slides longer than was absolutely necessary. 


salt 


Colour-sensitive plates and screens would be found useful at times, 


when all else had failed to render the relative tone values of rocks 
and waves satisfactorily, but they were not always necessary, as_ 
in most instances a fairly quick ordinary plate (backed) and fore- 
ground shutter would prove sufficient. The light was so actinic 
and the contrast between the intense white foam and blue sky so 
marked, that unless considerable care was taken, colour-sensitive 
plates and screens would be likely to give over-correction, and render 
the sky unnaturally dark. ‘They usually scored, however, when dark 
green rocks were included in the picture: These, under ordinary 
circumstances, would photograph black, but they could usually be 
correctly rendered with the assistance of the iso plate and screen. 
The plates should always be backed, owing to the violent light and 


shade contrasts that frequently occurred. 


The Negative. 
As the negatives were usually high-speed snap-shots of subjects 
teeming with light and atmosphere, and yet sometimes containing 
the shape of dark rocks and white foam, develop- 


ment should be undertaken with considerable caution. 


strong contrasts in 
Slow develop- 
ment in a very weak developer was best suited to the class of nega- 
tive desired, and stand development, using a dilute adurol developer, 


also gave very good results. A negative full of detail, and thin, 
should be aimed at. 


right kind of nega 


This gave the rocks a chance, and it was also the 
ive from which to make a good enlargement. 
illustrated throughout with lantern slides which 
orce to the points mentioned. 


The lecture was 


gave considerable 


THE OPTICAL CONVENTION. 


Tue full programme of the arrangements for the Optical Convention 
is now published, and will no doubt be in the hands of members 
by the time hese lines appear. Membership of the Convention, as 
we haye already announced, costs 5s., ana applications should be 
addressed to the hon. secretary, Mr. F. J. Selby, M.A., Elm Lodge, 
Teddingtoa, Surrey. 

The following is the programme :— 

Tuesday, May 30.—Opening Ceremony, Presidential Address and 
Ccnyersazione, Large Hall, Northampton Institute, 8 p.m. (admission 
by invitation card ecnly). 

Wednesday, May 31.—Exhibition open to Members and Public, 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Meetings for Reading of Papers, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Demonstrations, 2.30 p.m. 


Thursday, June 1.—Exhibition open to Members and Public, 10 
am. to 10 p.m. 


Meetings for Reading of Papers, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Historical Collection of the Royal Microscopical Society. Open to 
Members, 2 ».m. to 5 p.m. 

Lecture by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., on 
“The Polarisaticn of Light by Nicol Prism and their modern Equiva- 
lents,” at 8 p.m. (Members and Invited Guests only). 

Friday, June 2.—Exhibition open. 

Meetings for Reading of Papers, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Meeting of Members. 

Demonstrations, 2.30 p.m. 

Business Meeting of Members, 3 p.m. 

Dinner of the Optical Society. 

Saturday, June 5.--Exhibition open. 

Meeting for Reading of Papers. 

Laboratories of University College, Gower Street, open to Members, 
11 am. to 1 p.m. 

Excursion to National Physical Laboratory in the afternoon, by 
kind invitation of the President. 
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The papers to be read make a long list, but we name those of 
lost interest in photographic optics :— 

Wednesday (10 a.m.).—Discussion on Aberrations. Papers by Dr. 
i; W. Drysdale and Mr. 8. D. Chalmers, M.A. : 
Thursday, Section I.—Polishing of Glass Surfaces, by Lord Ray- 
eigh. Section II.—Stereoscopic Vision, by Mr. C. 8. Cra : 
Friday, Section I.—Early History of Tele-photography. 
feneral Waterhouse, LA. 
ir. A. J. Bull. 
Saturday.—Some Directions of Progress in Optical Glass. Mr. 
V. Rosenhain, B.A. 

The Northampton Institute, where the Convention is held, is easily 


ley. 


Major 
Section II.—Tricolour Photography. 


eached from all parts of London, as it is but a few yards from the 
Angel” Station of the City and South London Electric Railway, 
nd situated near to several bus routes. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Hag ae 
Three-colour Direct on Dry Plates. 
Now the hot weather is approaching, and collodion emulsion 
yezins therefore to give more trouble, it is worth while looking 
nto the possibilities of bathed dry plates. Of the recent new 
ensitisers, Homecol appears to be one of the cleanest in work- 
ng. Almost any plate can be bathed in this; but for direct 
york, to give a good dot, with short exposures, we have found 


Iford “half-tone” particularly suitable. These can be bathed 
n the following solution :— 
Homocol (1-1000 alcoholic solution) . 4 parts. 
Ammonia, . Sea 6 parts. 
Ps HIULOG WabOmy oasese-spancedueesdspatercas seers eee 200 parts. 


The plates should be bathed for two or three minutes, washed 
‘or three minutes, wiped over with cotton wool, and then put 
o dry ina dark cupboard. After washing, plates can be bathed 
n methylated spirit (old form) if they are wanted to be quickly 
lried. Screen distance may be about the same as for collodion 
mulsion, and exposures with good arc lamps, even through the 
‘ed filter, ought not to run into more than ten minutes. An 
anbathed plate, of course, may be used for the blue filter. 


Flashing in Three-colour. 

In making screen negatives direct on collodion emulsion or dry 
plates for three-colour work, it is found necessary to flash—that 
is, to expose on to white paper in order to get a fine dot in the 
shadows. If this flashing is done through the filter, it is 
needless to say that the exposure must be long; but there is 
no necessity for this if there is some provision made to remove 
the colour filter while the flashing exposure is given. Then 
recap the lens when the filter is replaced for the exposure on the 
subject proper. It cannot possibly make any difference to the 
colour rendering to expose on white paper without the filter being 
in position; and, in the experience of the writer, it has made 
no difference whatever in the sharpness of the result, while 
the flashing exposure has been reduced in some cases from three 
minutes to ten seconds. 


Removing Enamel from Etched Plates. 

“Process Work,” in the course of publishing queries, answered 
and unansweved, on various photo-mechanical topics, gives a number 
of replies from its readers for and against removing the enamel from 
etched plates, one or two of which rum as follows :— 

“Tt all depends on cireumstances whether it is necessary to remove 
the enamel or not. In cases where burnishing is necessary it is 
tched on 


better te remove the enamel. Also, when the plate is' sc 
the surface it comes away with the enamel, and no perceptible mark 
is left om the bare metal. By leaving the enamel on you raise the 


surface of the dot further from the base of the plate, thus making 
the plate really deeper by the extra thickness. In cases where a 
fine tint has been etched the enamel gives support to the roller, and 
obviates the tendency to ‘dip.’ The enamel may easily be removed 
by making the plate very hot, and brushing with a stiff brush, and 
a solution of caustic soda or ordinary potash. I find a solution of 
1 1b. to 14 gallons of water in either case very effective.” 

“One Ib. of black ash or potash dissolyed in 1 quart of boiling 
water will remove the hardest enamel. The method of employing 
it is to place the etched plate on a hot plate, and with a scrubbing 
or stiff brush scrub the potash solution on the plate until all the 
enamel is removed. Then wash under the water tap and dry the 
plate. When thoroughly dry rub the face of the plate with whiting, 
using a piece of india-rubber as the medium. By this means you 
will burnish the face and give it a good colour. As regards the 
removal of the enamel, some printers prefer the enamel removed, as 
they say that when the enamel begins to wear off it causes the ink 


to take unevenly, but the majority don’t mind whether it is on or 
off. Most etching firms leave it on.” 


“There is absolutely no reason for taking the enamel off etched 
plates. Printers, as a rule, prefer to have the enamel on, as it will 
stand a considerable amount of pulls before wearing off, 
thereby giving longer life to the block. Again, some of the clients 
of process firms think that because the block has a good, bright 
enamel on, it must necessarily be a good block, because of its good 
appearance and finish. But should the enamel be weak and partly 
come off before the plate is finished, it will all have to be taken off 
and rolled up for fine etching. If it be a copper half-tone plate, 
it is best to place it in a dish of warm cyanide of potassium solu- 


tion. But if a zine plate, the best will be hot potash solution, 


wherein the enamel will easily wipe off with a brush.” 


Exhibitions. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Tur Plymouth Photographic Society’s exhibition was opened on 
Wednesday, May 10, and was continued also on Thursday and Friday, 
the 11th and 12th respectively, in the fine galiery of the Plymouth 
Institution, the Atheneum, which is the headquarters of the society. 

The exhibition was formally opened by the Mayor of Plymouth, 
Mr. R. W. Winnicott, and is one which does the society credit. The 
general average of quality must have made the adjudication somewhat. 
difficult. The judges were Captain J. S. Hawker; Mr. J. T. Four- 
acre, and Mr. J. D. Pode. In Class A, landscape, ete., the first 
award (bronze plaque) goes to “Tropical Vegetation,” by Albert E. 
Coleman. This is a striking rather than a pictorial scene, in which 
the play of light is a feature. Second position (bronze plaque) is 
secured by a very fine piece of work—“ Qui Vive,” A. B. Fellowes- 
Prynne. This is a fine snap, at the happy moment, of two sharp, 
keen terriers upon a wet shore. Third place (hon. mention) goes to 
“Sunny Day at Lynmouth,” by Frederick Johnson. Excellent technique 
and good in colour. Among other works in this class, reference may 
be made to the following: —“By Still Waters,’ C. H. Dymond; 
“Clovelly,” by Wilfred Grist; “With the Tide,” Wm. Clayden ; 
“Sunshine and Shadow,” by Fredk. Johnson; “A Summer Squali,” 
by A. E. Coleman; “Evening in Harbour,” by E. V. Hearn; “The 
Restless Sea,” J. Trouern Trend. 

Class B, portraiture, still life, etc., is a highly creditable one, both 
in point of numbers and in variety and quality. The first piace 
(bronze plaque) is secured by “Afternoon Tea,” by A. HE. Coleman. 


This is a group of female mill workers, who are sitting and standing at 
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a table. "There is, in the majority of cases, a freedom from posing, 
and the general effect is pleasing. No second award is given. The 
third place (hon. mention) being secured by “An Oid Retainer,” 


A. B. Fellowes-Prynne. This is a portrait study, treated in a quite | 


unconventional way, with, perhaps, just a trifle too great strength 
in the surroundings; but the technical quality is very good. It is 
a pity that C. H. Dymond’s “ An Eastern Street Scene,” evidently a 
Morrocan study, is so blurred in focus and so deeply printed. In 
the matter of composition the picture is a striking one. “ Invocation,” 
a figure study by the same worker, is a fine bit of work, very natural 
in pose and of the best technique.. His “ Study of Still Life” shows 
his versatility and his skill, for it is very successful, both in compo- 
sition and photographically. 
Coleman, is a good study o: 


“An Interesting Operation,” A. E. 
children. “ A Man of the Sea,” by the same 
contributor, is a fine face and head study, of very good quality. Wm. 
Clayden’s “A Breezy Day,” is a soft, delightfully cool study of a 
seashore. The same worker’s “A Study,” a row of very juvenile 
puppies, is quaint and droll, and of much merit. 

Class C, architecture, while not striking, shows distinct advance, 
most of the subjects being treated in a broad pictorial spirit. First 
place (bronze plaque) is secured by “Norman Doorway, Kilpeck,” 
by E. G. Turney. Third place (hon. mention) goes to “South Choir 
Aisle, Winchester,” by W. H. Mayne, a fine subject well handled, but 
not nearly so clever nor so difficult as his “Belfry, St. Germans.” 
His “Sunbeams, the Nave, York Minster,” is equally striking. A 
fine rendering of a’church door is “St. Breage,” by J. Trouern Trend, 
the rugged softness of which is admirably brought out. In “ West 
Door, St. German’s Church,” ©. H. Dymond has shown restraint 
and originality; and “The Great Hall, Haddon Hall,” and “ Christ- 
church Priory,” by Frederick Johnson, are admirabie examples of 
delicate photography. 

Class D, lantern slides.—This proves to be a very excellent class, 
both in the matter of subject and technique. The first place (siiver 
bowl, presented by Mr. J. Kinton Bond, M.A.) is secured by Frederick 
Johnson; second (Vice-President’s bronze plaque, presented by Mr. 
&. Blanchard), by Wm. Clayden; Society’s bronze plaque, by W. 
Anning; and third (hon. mention) by J. T. Johnson. 

Class E, any subject, for-those who have not before exhibited.—A 
small class, in which the judges have not given more than one award 
(bronze plaque), which has gone to “The Lilac Sun-Bonnet,” Norton 
W. Carey, a figure study, in which, by the way, the bonnet is not 
more pronounced than the old lady’s apron, and perhaps both are 
rather too pronounced. 

Class F, any subject, for exhibitors not having before received an 
award.—The first place (bronze plaque) is secured by “The Rule of 
Three Doth Puzzle Me,” by Stanley Sowton. The second award (bronze 
plaque) goes to “ A Cottage well Thatched with Straw,” by W. Anning. 

Class G, photography applied decoratively.—This evoked but a 
mild response: postcards, a fire screen, and a cushion bya Chm Ee 
Dymond; an overmantle in fretwork, two photographs occupying 
paneis, by J. T. Johnson; and process blocks, with very fine post- 
cards printed by, and the negatives produced by, J. Trouern Trend, 
who very properly secures a first award (bronze plaque), the only one 
given in the class. 


For the competitor who showed not less than six prints in the first 
three classes the President of the Society (Mr. J. T. Johnson) offered 
a special silver plaque, which was won by Mr. Fredk. Johnson. Mr.. 
H. 8. Hill, Vice-President, offered a special bronze plaque, which 
was secured by Mr. A. B. Fellowes-Prynne. 

On Friday evening a conversazione was held, at which there was 
a large gathering of members of the society and their friends. Alto- 
gether, the exhibition is one upon which all concerned can be con- 
gratulated. 


Patent Dews. 


eg 

Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” : 

The foliowing applications for patents were made between May 1 
and 6:— 
DrvretopmEent.—No, 9,116. 

ing photographic plates or films and in photographic developers 
for use therein. OC. D. Abel, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London,’ for the Actien 
Gesellschaft fiir Anilin Fabrikation, Germany. 

Tripops.—No. 9,124. A device for hoiding photographic cameras 
upon their stands or tripods. Montague Curtis Rock, 306, High 
Holborn, London. 

Firms.—No. 9,246. Improvements in photographic plates and films, 
The Sandell Films and Plates, Limited, and Leonard Smith, 53, 
Chancery Lane, London. 

Drvretorpment, Erc.—No. 9,248. 
applying chemical solutions to photographic plates. Douglas 
William Hart, 17, McDowall Road, Camberwell, London. 

Trrpop.—No. 9,295. An improved walking-stick camera tripod. 
Wiiliam Henry Tomkinson and Alec. J. Jones, 81, Dale Street, 
Liverpool. 

CHANGING Fitms.—No. 9,223. 


Improvements in developing and finish- 


Improvements in the methods of 


A method of packing and changing 
sensitised films, and apparatus therefor. Jules Carpentier, Birk- 
beck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, 

Prement Process.—No. 9,324. Improvements in sensitising layers of 
gelatine, gum, and the like for the pigment and like photographic 
processes. C. D. Abel, Birkbeck Bank Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, for the Actien Gesellschaft fiir Anilin Fabrikation, 
Germany. 

Suurrpr Revuase.—No. 9,363. An electro-magnetic release for photo- 
graphic shutters. Francis Noel Gasquoine, St. Oswalds, Upper 
Bangor, North Wales, 

CryeMAToGRapH.—No. 9,406. Improvements in apparatus relating to 
animated pictures. George Frederic Rayner, 37, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

Cuancine Fitms.—No. 9,440. Improvements in apparatus for pack- 
ing and changing sensitive films. 
Bank Chambers, Southampton 
London. 

Cotourrp PHorocRapHs.—No. 9,449. 
to apparatus 


Jules Carpentier, Birkbeck 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Improvements in and relating 
or the production and exhibition of coloured photo- 

graphs. Charles Julius Drac, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London. 
Contour CINEMATOGRAPHY.—No. 9,465. 


Improvements in or relating 
to cinematographic apparatus for producing natural colour re- 
cords. William Friese-Greene, 20, Middle Street, Brighton. 

Toning Wirnour Gorp.—No, 9,497. Improvements relating to the 
rapid production of photographs on silver chloride paper without 
the use of gold. Herbert John Mallabar, 59, Deane Road, 
Liverpool. 

Drvrtoprr.—No. 9,537. Manufacture of a new compound of the 
aromatic series and of a photographic developer consisting of, 
or containing, this compound. ©. D. Abel, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, for 
the Actien Gesellschaft fiir Anilin Fabrikation, Germany. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Storine NeGarives.—No. 20,114, 1904. The device for which pro- 
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tection is claimed is a box of rectangular form (the lid of which 
forms a part of the total depth when closed) to hold a series of 
negatives enclosed in consecutively numbered envelopes and an 
index card. The former, which may be of paper or any other 
suitable material, are provided with tabs intended to receive 
reference numbers; these tabs are not folded down, but stand 
erect, thereby allowing of convenient manipulation when look- 
ing out a negative. A ruled and numbered index card, pre- 
ferably folded, is provided, for the purpose of receiving the titles 
of the subjects of negatives contained in the respective envelopes, 
and is of similar shape and dimensions to the latter. To pre- 
vent the lid from fouling the tabs of envelopes when the box is 
closed, clearance blocks are fixed at the inside corners or ends 
of the box, which keep the tabs clear of the’ joint. A rebated 
recess may be formed in the front of box to receive a card or tablet 
to indicate the series of the contained negatives, or the recess may 
be large enough to accommodate the index card (which, in this 
case, would not be folded) and a cover glass for the purpose of 
keeping it clean. Houghtons Limited, 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
W.C., and Alfred Sidney Spratt, 207, Evering Road, 
Clapton, N.1 


Bi 


Dew D)aterials. 


see erie 

hoto-Medallions: a Side-line for Professional Photographers. Made 
by Dorrett and Martin, 60, Strand, London, W.C. 

Some pleasing and attractive form of portrait which can be shown 

) a client at the time of the sitting or whea proofs are examined 

jould be sure of attention fiom the professional phctographer. True, 

were has been no lack of such novelties in the past, but fashions alter, 


“satin,” these different effects being obtained by the celluloid, not 
by the print. The “glossy” resembles a ceramic enamel; the “ matt” 
has the delicate effect of ivory or opal; and the “satin” imitates the 
texture of that material, and presents a very rich appearance. Let 
us repeat—these effects are in the celluloid, and the medallions can 
be washed with water whenever they become soiled. These three 
varieties can be coloured for smail sums, and they further lend them- 
selves to endless forms of mounting, a few of which are here illus- 
trated. The most attractive, in our judgment, are the cases, leather 
and satin lined, which are made to take one or more medallions of 
circular or oval shape. The prices of these impress us as extremely 
moderate. As an example, the undiscounted figure for a cabinet 
circle in the best quality case is 8s. Circular wood frames in various 
mouldings and colours supply a cheaper mounting, and the medallions 
are also obtainable with a wire strut only for their support. Messrs. 
Dorrett and Martin’s list gives the detailed prices for these, and no 
photographer should regret an hour spent in studying its contents. 
He should find in it the way to new business. 


Ilford “Carbon Surface” P.O.P. Manufactured by Ilford, Limited, 
Ilford, E. 

In introducing a new variety of their old-established P.O.P. the 
Ilford Company are evidentiy responding to the demands of the large 
class of both professional and amateur photographers who favour, 
for different reasons, a print of “broader” surface than that of the 
matt printing-out paper. The effect of carbon is a desideratum in 
the eyes of a photographer in business to meet the wants of a clientéle 
more cultured than the average, and the attainment of this effect with- 
out varying the methods of the printing-room is surely a matter of 
importance to those who produce their work from first to last on 
paper yieids prints 


’ 


their own premises. The Ilford “ Carbon Surface’ 


Some Styles of Mounted Photo-Medallions, 


id it behoves the manager of a studio constantly to have something 
esh to put before his people as a temptation to them to enlarge 
leir original order. Of such temptations, a new series of photo- 
edallions by Messrs. Dorrett and Martin commands our emphatic 
)proval for the effect and variety of the styles as much as for the 
asonable prices at which they are offered. Many of these are put 
} figures which make us wonder how the work can pay. However, 
lat is the firm’s business; ours is to explain briefly the nature of 
© medallions. They consist of a print—which may be P.O.P., 
omide, carbon, or platinotype, and supplied by the photographer if 
_desired—mounted, photo-button fashion, behind celluloid. Let 
‘not be thought that the appearance of the medallion recalls the 
ther cheap finish of the photo-button as usually manufactured. The 
edallions are turned out in three styles, “glossy,” “matt,” and 


of close resemblance to the customary carbon print, and the manipula- 
tion is no wise departs from that of the ordinary matt P.O.P., saive, 
perhaps, that there is a slight difference in the extent to which 
printing is done. Our own experience of the paper is necessarily 
brief, but in all other respects we could detect no difference between 
its behaviour and that of the regular brands of Ilford P.O.P. The 
new paper should therefore be acceptable to the profession, which 


should welcome it as affording a new style in portraits, and that of © 


a handsome and striking character. 


Heliotrope “Professional” P.O.P. Manufactared by John J. Griffin 
and Sons, Limited, 20-26, Sardinia Street, London, W.C. 

Messrs. Griffin prepare a gelatine printing-out paper specially for 

the profession and its qualities of soft contrast in printing, quick 
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toning, and hard surface no doubt recommend it to printers in many 
establishments. ‘The present new issue is warm mauve in colour, and 
if we may speak from cur experience of it, ought to prove generally 
acceptable. The tint is distinctly deeper than that of the “mauve ” 
of the same nake; yet there is not too much of it, and it will be 
found that a faint hue of this kind often has no more ¢ffect than to 
overcome the suggestion of colour in the higher lights. As many 
photographers know, a bluish tint produces the impression of brilliant 
whites in these parts of the subject. In manipulation and price 
Messrs. Griffin's new paper is precisely similar to the ordiinary mauve- 
tinted paper. 


SEVERAL patterns of dark-room lamps, specially fitted with the new 
gelatoid screens of Dr. Meithe, are now being introduced by Messrs. 
A. E. Staley and Co., the sole agents for the screens. The lamps 
are designed for gas, oil, and electric light, and cost from 12s. 6d. to 
2ls. 


Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Dew Books. 


— 
“The Prastical Photographers’ Annual,” 1905. 
Is. 6d. 


A writer, even a writer on technics, must sometimes be unable to 


Messrs. Staley will send full particulars on application to 19, 


London: Hodder 


and Stoughton. 
suppress a legitimate curiosity as to who are his readers. We must 
own some desire to see the manner of practical photographer who 
derives assistance from this “concise and practical dictionary of the 
photographer’s daily practice,’ compiled with obvious industry by 
the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A. 


cai p 


We can imagine a thoroughly practi- 
hotographer who finds himself at no disadvantage because he does 
not know how to make a cork-squeezer from a hatchet-shaped piece 
of wood (p. 26), and t 
extremity of finding oneself out with the camera minus its lens, we 
hardly endorse the advice to “cut a piece of thin card and fit this 
in the flange hole. Then pierce the centre with a pin or needle and 
ive.” There may be people who will benefit 
by these hints, but we cannot help wondering what sor 
graphers they are. 


hough any expedient should be welcomed in the 


“ 


make a pinhole nega 


of photo- 


A practical photographer would probably have 
found other occupancy for the space taken by such paragraphs as :— 
“Tf you break off the neck of a white glass round bottle of some 
such shape as that in the annexed figure, do not throw it away, 
because it is quite an easy matter to cut it down and make a vessel 
which is useful for various purposes.’’ 

“Signs of Rain.—Clearness of the air. 


larger or nearer than usual. 


Distant obj look 
Distant sounds heard more clearly and 
Fire burns dull and dim. 
Dogs are sleepy. Cats are frisky. Sheep huddle 
together in the field. Cattle are lowing in the stalls. Swallows fly 
low over the water. Plants close their petals (chickweed, scarlet 
pimpernel).” 

“No focussing cloth! 


ects: 


louder than usual. Creaking of furniture. 


Snails come out. 


Borrow a friend’s coat, or use a half-open 
umbrella.” 

The last extract puzzles us. Why should the photographer not 
use his own coat, or has he forgotten that as well? However, 
nebody will grumble at paying eighteen pence for the book, which 
is ornamented with a piece of Mr. Furley Lewis’s clever portraiture 
—subject, the Editer in an attitude which for any purpose but the 
frontispiece to a “practical dictionary” we should consider happy 


in the extreme. 
een 


A poputar guide to the Continent is just published at sixpence 
for the use of travellers by the extensive routes of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company to the Tyrol, North Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. It is published at 30, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


D)eetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. | Name of Society. | Subject. 
D3 eceeccss | oyal Photographic Society... (CL areal eRe ra? * Dr. 
heater ee on a 
OB vo Manchester Amateur Ph. Soe, (arguneune Printing, Mr. T. Ly 
| 
| 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A mrrtine of the General Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, 
W., on Friday, the 12th inst. Present: Messrs. A. C. Banfield, 
E. C. Fliliott, M. Jacolette, A. Mackie, D. Prodger, E. Scamell, 
R. Fellows Willson, Wiiliam Grove, H. A. Chapman (Swansea), and 
P. Lankester (Tunbridge Wells). Mr. Martin Jaco 
After the routine business had been transacted, a 


ette (vice-presi- 
dent) presided. 
further discussion took place on the proposal to associate certificated 


assistants, and it was finally decided, subject to confirmation at 


the next committee meeting, to recommend to the next annual general 
meeting for embodiment in the rules, that certificated assistants be 
granted all the privileges of the Association, except that of voting, 
subject to the payment of a registration fee annually. 

The issue of a quarterly circular to members was again discussed, 
and, after several suggestions had been made, the matter was ad- 
journed until the next meeting, when it would be finally settled. 

The Chairman drew attention to the fact that the professional 
photographers of New York has just organised a similar association 


to the P.P.A., and that, according to the report of the foundation 


meeting, the questions that the New York Association proposed te 
deal with were exactly those which this association had been dealing 


with. The question of insurance rates, the difficulties of copyright, 
and something like the certificate scheme had been referred to as 
matters for attention. 
that the 
New York Association congratulations on the successful establishment 


of t 


He proposed, and it was cordially adopted, 
hon. secretary be desired to convey to the president of the 


leir institution and best wishes for its prosperity. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mertine held May 16, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery in the chair. An illus- 
trated lecture on “Marine Photography” was given by Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
page. The house exhibition of marine photographs and wave studies 
by this worker was also opened to the public on the same evening. 
A detailed report of the pictures will be given in our next issue. 


An abstract of the lecture is given on another 


Lonpow anp Proyincran.—Meeting held April 11, Mr. Rapson in 
the chair. Mr. EH. R. Human read a paper on “Combination Print- 
in which he described a method of printing clouds into land- 


scape negatives, preferable, in his experience, to the usual one of 


ing,” 


masking landscape and cloud negative, when printing, separately, from 
these negatives. Assuming, then, that the negatives are ready for 
printing, a twelve by ten frame is taken for a whole-plate negative, 


a sheet of good, clear, white glass placed in it, and the landscape 


negative upon this, so that about one to one and a half inches are 
caught by the hinged back to preven 


A ten 


whole-plate one 


any movement during examina- 
be used for half-plates, and a 
If addition is to be made to the 
length of the sky, a sheet of black, opaque paper is placed at the sky 
end of the nega 


tion. y eight frame may 


for quarter plates. 


ive to protect the paper from becoming degraded, the 
printing paper is then put into place, and the frame turned over. 


board is then placed in front, with the edge turned 


A sheet of car 


eatin reeeaemnn et em nan ATSDR Dt ie at nang Latta mS agence STORET SPS: 


mm a Leen aR oe Nn eR ant he ae EEE RET ae emnyrecemgeres tae te SENINEReN FAST Fetes PtP aYaRa SEAS 
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When 
fliciently printed, the operation is reversed, the sky negative taking 
e place of the landscape, and the printing done as before.’ The effect 
this procedure is that the two printings are so vignetted one into 
2 other that it is impossible for anyone to detect that double print- 
y has been done. This was described fully by Mr. Human, the 
ole being illustrated by a blackboard sketch, which greatly assisted 
For all papers with a visible 
semi-visible image, this plan was followed. For carbon work a 


wards, and the frame put out to print in a diffused light. 


se present in following the remarks. 


ip of paper was fastened to the edge of the frame, and marks made 
sreon, to give the position of the vignettes. In printing bromide, 
other papers of that description, the same marks as for carbon were 
sd, and a sheet of cardboard kept on the move for about one and a 
If inches to and fro. 
king the slide and then using this as a mask for the cover glass, 


Clouds in lantern slides were put in by first 
her in the printing frame or slide, as the case might be. In enlarg- 
s, a Sheet of cardboard was kept on the move, as in contact bromide 
nting, between the lens and the easel. To introduce figures into 
dscapes, the figure negative was first blocked out, and a positive 
de on a slow film, or on carbon tissue, the effect, being a positive of 
figure with a clear background. Next a print of the figure was 
efully cut round and put into place upon the background negative, 
aken, thus giving a clear space the size of the 


The two positives were then bound together, and a direct 


l a positive of this 
re. 
enlarged negative made, when all was plain printing, and any 
nber of prints were obtained exactly alike. Prints were passed 
nd done by the method, one being from three negatives, having a 


sground worked in, and in no cases could the joint be detected. A 


in 


sussion took place, Mr. Teape saying that he, for one, had learned 


lething, as, although he had for many purposes used the bent edge 
if he had never thought of it in conjunction with the class of print- 
under discussion. Mr. 
n three negatives, which one the boat was in, and Mr. Human 
lied that it was in the Mr. Haddon asked if, when 
iting in P.O.P. papers, 
ur in the sky and the 


Freshwater asked, with regard to the print 


centre one. 
Mr. Human had not found a difference of 
andscape, due to the different density of 
negative, and Mr, Human replied that that was so, explaining 


b he very seldom used this class of paper except for rough proofs. 
learty vote of thanks to Mr. Human brought the meeting to a 
e. 
HEFFIFLD AND Hariamsurre PHorograputc Socrrry.—An instruc- 
Fevening was passed by the members of this society at their usual 
ithly meeting last week at Cemetery Road Baptist Schools, when 
H. G. Paterson gave a demonstration on the esthetic style of 
ounting prints” so much in vogue at various exhibitions. During 
course of the demonstration Dr. Paterson showed how the eye 
ld be deceived in mounting prints of eaual size on different size 
mts, and also illustrated how, by various widths of margin and 
tions of prints, to get the best results from both vertical and 
zontal prints. 
ORTHAMPTON PHoroGRapuic Socrmry.—The adjourned annual 
ting of the Photographic Section of the Northampton Natural 
tory Society was held at the Society’s Rooms, Sheep Street, on 
Sday evening last. The question of how best to deal with the 
iency of £10 reported at the last meeting again came before the 
bing. It was decided to apply to the parent society for a portion 
he amount required to liquidate the deficiency, and the president 
secretary undertook to secure the balance by private subscription. 
“suggestion put forward that the Photographic Section should 
‘the Archeological Section in some of their excursions was re- 
ed with approval; but the excursions of the Photographic Section 


» still to be arranged. 


UGHECRoUGH PHorocrapnic Socrery.—The annual meeting of 


this society was held at the Temperance Hall, Loughborough, on 
Friday evening last. The report, presented by the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Herbert W. Cook, recorded a year of useful and interesting 
photographic work, and there was a balance in hand. Officers and 
committee were elected for the ensuing year, and the medals won 
at the members’ exhibition were presented. 


Huytixepon Amateur Puorograrnic Socrery.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held at the Volunteer Drill Hall on 
Wednesday last. The accounts showed a balance in hand, and the 
secretary said that endeavours had been made to secure a permanent 
“home” for the society, and on the application of Sergeant-Major 
Page, Colonel Linton has consented to allow the society to use the 
Drill Hall free of all charge. The election of officers resulted as 
follows :—President, Mr. W. C. Bernard; vice-presidents, Revs. 
Hedley Vicars, G. S. Morley, and G. R. Holt Shafto, Messrs. F. B. 
Thackray, J. W. Tysoe, A. G. Dilley; hon secretary, Mr. E. Trencn 
Smith; treasurer, Mr. H. Goggs; committee, Messrs. J. Pascoe, 
W. D. Storey, W. Murton, Allen, Hawson, and Sérgeant-Major 
Page. 

Hutt Puorocraruic Socrnvy.—The excursion of this society to 
Little Weighton and Risby Park iast week proved a great success from 


the pictorial standpoint. 


Borovex Poryrecanic Puorograpsic Socrery.—On May 3 Mr. 
Thomas Manly delivered an interesting lecture on the “ Ozotype ” 
process to the rembers of this society. 


THANET PHorocRapuic Soctrry.—An extraordinary general meet- 
ing in this Society was held at the Club-room, on Wednesday of last 
week, when the rules as amended by vhe committee came up for con- 
sideration. It was decided to raise the subscription from 2s. 6d. to 
5s., with an entrance fee of 2s., ladies and youths under eighteen 
years of age being admitted upon payment of a subscription of 2s. 6d. 
It was stated that the object of increasing the subscription was to pro- 
vide better club-room accommodation, and a dark-room and enlarging 
apparatus. Attention was called to the fact that the meetings of the 
society were held alternately at Ramsgate and Margate, but as the 
majority of the members belonged to the former town it was thought 
that the meetings at Ramsgate should be held more frequently, and 
it was decided to insert a rule to the effect that the headquarters of the 


society should be in that town. 


Ricnmonpd Cawrra Crus.—The fifteenth annual report of this 
club shows that, a most successful season has been passed. The 
iectures have been well attended, and the interest of the members 
weil sustained. The financial position of the club remains satisfac- 
tory, there being a cash balance of £27 3s. 8d., with a small out- 
standing liability. 

Watrorp Camera Crus.—‘ Flower Photography” was the title 
of an instructive lecture given by Mr. E. Seymour, before the members 
of this club, on Thursday of last week. 


—_1+~ + 


Socrery or Arts anp Lonpon Insrrrurion.—We have been in- 
formed that by a resolution passed by the Council of the Society of 
Arts at their meeting held on May 8 it was decided that “In view 
of the feeling which appears to have been aroused amongst some of 
the proprietors of the London Institution with regard to the proposed 
amalgamation with the Society of Arts, and the consequent probable 
difficulties of effecting a harmonious fusion of the two corporations 
into a single institution, the Council of the Society of Arts have 
decided not to take any further action in the matter, and hereby dis- 
Board of 
Managers of the London Institution, they appointed to consider 


charge the committee which, at the instance of the 


the scheme for amalgamation.” 
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Fatsp Prerences.—At Ludlow, last week, William H. Nicholls, a 
photographer, was sent to gaol for three months for obtaining 
3s. 6d. by false pretences from Albert John Windle, schoolmaster, 
Richard’s Castle. The evidence showed that prisoner called on 
prosecutor soliciting orders for enlargement of photographs. Pro- 
secutor agreed to have a photo enlarged, and paid prisoner 3s. 6d. 
Since that day he had not seen prisoner, neither had he had his 
photograph. 

Tuerrts By PrymourH PuHorocrRapHEeRs.—Alexander McGillivray 
and Edward Thomas, both photographers, were charged at Plymouth 
during last week with stealing within the past six months four 
dozen bromide prints and five dozen mounts, valued at 5s., the pro- 
perty of James Hawke, 8, George Street. McGillivray had been in 
Mr. Hawke’s employ 14 or 15 years, and was the chief silver printer, 
and Thomas, who had been employed at the establishment 10 or 11 
years, was the chief of the bromide printing department. In con- 
sequence of information received, Mr. Hawke found that a negative 
taken by himself some years ago of a lady had been obtained 
possession of by McGillivray, who had arranged with the person 
who desired to have the photograph of that lady to print five dozen 


bromide copies from it. McGillivray obtained from Mr. Hawke's 


establishment the necessary papers through Thomas. Five dozen 
mounts, bearing Mr. Hawke’s name, were also obtained. Mr. 
Hawke had no desire to be vindictive, or have the men unduly 
punished; he was anxious to prevent a repetition of the offence. 
Each defendant was fined £3 or three months. 

ALLEGED Fansr Prerences Casr.—Thomas Housten, of 274, 
Burnley Road, Newchurch, was charged under a warrant with ob- 
taining, by means of false pretences, 10s. from James Sharples. 
Mr. T. R. Bertwistle, for the prosecution, said that in January the 
prisoner called upon Mr. Sharples, of the White Boar, Princess 
Street, and took an order from him for three dozen cabinet photo- 
graphs to be taken from an oil painting of Mr. Sharples’s late wife. 
Sharples paid 10s., and got a receipt. On January 19 the prisoner 
called again and got 5s. Sharples heard nothing for a long time, 
and he went to the address given on the card, that of Cecil Brad- 
shaw,’ and was told that the man was a fraud; he could not take any 
order from him. Mr. Sharples could neither get his oil painting back 
nor his money, and he took the trouble to go to Newchurch, where 
the prisoner lived, and could get no satisfaction. Mr. Bradshaw 
now said that on and off this man had been his agent. The order 
had now been executed, so that he could not see how they could say 


the prisoner was guilty. He, however, wanted to clear Mr. 
Sharples. James Sharples said that Bradshaw told him that the 


prisoner brought him an order now and again, but he was not an 
agent. Mr. Bertwistle said he did not think there was sufficient 
evidence to convict. The prisoner.—So that I cannot take an action 
against him, is that it?—You can take whatever action you think 
fit. The prisoner was discharged. 

A RECEIVING order in bankruptcy has been made against Mrs. 
Kathleen Ada Macdonald, carrying on business at High Street, 
Eton, as a photographer. 

Cotour or HasrsourNE Sanp.—The colouring of picture post- 
cards was discussed before Mr. Justice Wills last Thursday, when 
Messrs. Petty and Sons, of Reading, sued the Photographic Tourist 
Association for £198 5s. for picture postcards delivered. The de- 
fendants, who complained about the colouring and quality of the 
cards, entered a counter-claim for loss of profits. Mr. Oustlewaite, 
a dealer, said that the view of Eastbourne Parade was not equal to 
the sample, and complained about the colour of the sand, which, he 
said, looked muddy and dirty. Mr. Powell, K.C., suggested that 


“»erhaps the photograph was taken after Bank Holiday.” The jury 
gave their verdict for defendant. Costs followed the verdict, and 
it was agreed to pay plaintiff £5 for such cards as had been sold. 

Eyiarcep PHorocrarus.—At the Clerkenwell County Court, on 
May 11, Francis Kotch, photographer, of 75, Essex Road, Islington, 
sued the British Art Company, photographic enlargers, 61, Essex 
Road, for £4 10s. 6d. in respect of goods detained and damages. 
Plaintiff said that on December 12 last one of his customers had a 
photograph taken, and, as he required an enlargement of the same, 
it was sent to defendants, who made the enlargement. The customer 
was so pleased with it that he ordered a second one. This was also 
entrusted to defendants for execution, but the second enlargement 
Defendants undertook to 
make a further one, and were supplied with the first enlargement, 


did not give the customer satisfaction. 


as well as the negative. Defendants kept them for two months, 
and, as a result, he had to return the money to his customer. The 
defence was that no mention was made of the second order being a 
repeat one. Nothing was said about a special size of the head being 
required, or it would have been attended to. They voluntarily 
offered to make a third one, but before this could be completed 9 
question arose as to a previous account with plaintiff for work done, 
and they declined to give up the goods as they had a lien on them. 
The Judge found in favour of defendants. 

EmprzzitymMeNt at North Shields.—James C. Murray, a bio-photo- 
scope operator belonging to Hull, was charged, at North 
Shields, on Monday last, with having embezzled and_ stolen 
£3  5s., the money of Walter 
March 4. Accused pleaded not guilty. He was committed for trial 


Payne, his employer, on 
at the Quarter Sessions. Before the court rose, however, he pleaded 
guilty, and was committed to prison for one month in the second 
division. 

A Rovnpazsout Proceeding.—At Newport (Mon.) County Court 
on Friday last, before Judge Owen, a man named Seidle appeared to 
answer a judgment summons obtained against nim by a firm of 
photographic dealers, of Newcastle. The amount owing was 
£6 14s. 9d. The Judge remarked that the plaintiff lived at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, the defendant lived at Newport, and judgment 
against him was obtained in Birmingham, and thought it a very 
curious proceeding. An order for £1 a month was made. 

Se ire ee ee 

Tue following contribution reaches us from a correspondent in 
Paisley, who tells us he has been a reader for between thirty and forty 
years :-— : 

Thanks for your copy of the famed “ B.J.” ; 

Its weekly numbers are a charm to me, 

My solace, guide, and friend for forty years, 
Where all that’s useful in our art appears 

In literary form, or brief chit chat, 

Or even “ Answers,” it is good at that. 

*Tis very gentle to the young beginner, 

Whose questions oft would bore a saint or sinner; 
To ready writers it gives ample scope 

To air a grievance, or to fan a hope. 

Why! even I have used it in my time 

To tell of something both in prose and rhyme. 
Go! golden photographic gospel go 

And spread the news photographers should know. 

Tur “Globe” learns that ‘ The two-year-old son of a photographer 
having beea photographed by different members of the family over 
209 times, the N.S.P.C.C. is taking the case up vigorously.” 

Innecar Giant Postcwrd.—A statiouer at Southport recently erected 


in a prominent position a sign consisting of an enlarged facsimile of 
a postcard, drawing attention to the address of his shop. The trades: 
man has now been notified by the Postmaster-General that he must 
either remove the sign or obliterate the representation of the King’s 
head. It was pointed out that under Section 7 of the Post Office 
Protection Act the representation of a postage stamp for advertising 
purposes is contrary to the Act. 
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Correspondence. 


* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 

correspondents. 
a ge 
ADVERTISE—TO WHOM? 
To the Kditors. 

Gentlemen,—I read in a novel this week: “Marcia was not 
feminine in her arrangements of a room; there were no fripperies, 
and few photographs.” The sentence implies a truth which we as 
photographers ought to realise with all possible clearness—it is Her 
Royal Highness Woman who keeps us going. That essential fact 
seems to have been ignored in very large measure by the writers 
on advertising who have recently done good service in your pages. 
Why did they not single out woman as the great and predominant 
customer of the photographer? A woman comes herself to be photo- 
graphed; she brings her children to be photographed; coerced or 
cajoled by her, men crucify their natural instincts, and visit the 
photographer’s studio. There is only one person, Sirs, to whom the 
photographer need offer his wares. I read that Pirie MacDonald, the 
New York photographer of MEN ONLY, advertises to the ladies only. 
He knows the way of the world, and my professional brethren must 


learn the way in order to draw the clients to the studios. I have 
answered my question—to whom? There remains the second and 
more complex problem—How? That must depend upon circum- 
stances. Your farmer’s homely spouse is not induced by the bait 
which is taken at a gulp by Mauame Brixton. Sufficient for me to 
point out a factor in a photographer’s advertising which, in my 
experience, is of the: highest importance.-—I am, gentlemen, yours 
faithfully. Squire o’ Dames. 


MAKERS’ FORMULA. 
. To the Editors. 
 Gentlemen,—I have been much interested in the correspondence 
that has appeared in your columns under the above heading, but I 
nust confess that there is still some ambiguity left in my mind. 
There are one or two points not touched upon in any of the 
etters to which I crave permission to draw attention. For instance, 
we are frequently told to take equal quantities of A and 1 and add 
im equal quantity of water. What I should like to know is whether 
she amount of water should be equal in quantity to A and B, or to 
\ plus B? 

Again, we have such directions as: “ Mix equal parts of A and B 
und from 2 to 3 times the quantity of water.” There is here con- 
siderable room for doubt as to whether the “ 2 or 3 times the 
juantity of water” refers to the part of A or the total amount. 

Then what is a “part”? Take the following typical formula :— 


Hypo ... 4 parts. 
Sulphite 1 part. 
Water 20 parts. 


Here there are parts in solids and parts in liquids. 
It would be useful if we could have some authoritative ruling 
mm the subject, which would help to throw a little clear light on 
his complicated matter.—Yours faithfully, Frep. Brew. 
Lewisham, 8.E. 
[This correspondence is now closed. We shall refer to the subject 
lext week.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


PAINTINGS AT HAMPTON COURT. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I notice in this week’s Journan a gentleman asking 
or picture No. 590, King’s Gallery, Hampton Court. I think you 
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will find it is to be obtained from Mr. A. Tear, Bridge Road Studio, 
East Molesey, Hampton Court, as are also others in the gallery.— 
Yours faithfully, Raymonp Cox. 


May 12, 1905. 


THE PRESS UNION. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to the query on above subject on p. 380 
of last issue, the Institute of Journalists, Fleet Street, E.C., issues 
a special ticket to its members, which said ticket is generally recog- 
nised by policemen and others. 
to this.—Yours, etc., 

London, E.C. 


Possibly your correspondent refers 
Mrmser Inst. Journ. 


COLD. STARCH PASTE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Tho note’ cn cold water starch in “Foreign Notes 
and News” reminds me of a method of making starch paste which 
perhaps is unknown to many readers of the BrrrisH JouRNAL, 
but as it is ofter. of service I may mention it. All you have to do is 
mix starch and cold water to a thin cream, and then add solution 
of caustic potash (stick) in small doses. This will cause the starch 
to jellify, and if it is too viscous water can be stirred in to thin it 
dcwn. Of course, such paste must not be used for mounting photo- 
graphs, but for any job such as sticking on labels there is no 
quicker way of preparing a paste—Yours truly, 

C. F. Campsenn. 

[We believe this alkaline paste is largely sold as office adhesive, 
but, as our correspondent points out, it is not a photographic mount- 
ant, nor is neutralisation of the alkali of any service for the adhesive- 
ness of the mixture is thereby greatly diminished—Eps. B.J.P.] 


———_ to + 


Quire a little batch of congratulatory letters chance to reach our 
table this week from readers whose interest in the BrrrisH JouRNAT, 
is undiminished. Mr. G. Mansfield of Naas, Ireland, writes: “I 
think I have been over 30 years a subscriber to your valuable 
journal.” Mr. John Bell, of Barrhead, tells us: “I have been a 
subscriber to the ‘British’ since I was apprenticed to the business, 
and that will be about 23 years now.’? From New Zealand comes 
appreciation in the shape of some lines from Geo. F. Randall, Kaka 
Point, Clutha. “The BrizisH JourNan,” he says, “keeps me up-to- 
date, as I get it about 40 days after publication, which is not bad 
for 16,000, miles away.” Mr. T. Birtles, Warrington, boasts that 
he has “taken the Bririsq Journat weekly for the last 35 years 
and over. Have you many that have been readers longer than this?’’ 


Tue death is reported of Mr. Robert Stewart, of Elgin. Mr. 
ftewact was one of Scotland's oldest photographers, and having 


Leen born in 1613, has lived under the sovereignty of five monarchs. 
When photography was first introduced he took up the practice of 
it with enthusiasm, and lost no oppoztunity of making himself profi- 
cient. forsaking the role of bookseller, he started a photographic 
business in Elgin. He soon proved himself a photographer of no 
mean merit, and the name of “Stewart, photographer, Elgin,” was 
yery generally known. Before quitting the business some years 
age he trained three of his sons in the profession, and one of them 
—Mr. R. Stewart—still carries it on with much success. 


Tue R.P.S. Honorary Fellowship.—The following resolution has 
been passed by the Council of the Royal Photographic Society; “It 
is desirable that the award of the Progress Medal should be 
accompanied by the Honorary Fellowship.” The Council have 
elected the following Honorary Fellows :—Major-General J. Water- 
house, I.A., Mr. W. Willis, Mr. Robert Demachy, Mr. Alfred 
Stieglitz. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprrors, THE Brivise 
JOURNAL oF PuoroGrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 
~.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*.* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

eS as 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


Ki. O. Jones, Emporium, Talybont. Cardiganshire. Photograph of the House 
where the late John Adams, Shoemaker, Talybont, lived. Photograph of 
Talybont Village. 

W. T. Carter, 43, Drake Street, Rochdale. Photograph of Rochdale Corporation 
Tramways. ‘Old and New Cars. 

J. Bell, 176, Main Street, Barrhead, N.B. Photograph of Municipal Buildings, 
Barrhead, Renfrewshire. 

E. McGeachie, The Studio, Hillfoot Street, Dunoon, N.B, Two Photographs 
(Flashlight) entitled ‘St. Paul,” taken in the Burgh Hall, Dunoon. Dunoon 
Grammar School Continuation Class, 1905. 

W. Baker, Toll Street, Derby Road, Nottingham. Photograph of Wollaton Hall, 
Wollaton, Nottinghamshire. 

J. J, Wright, 125, London Road, King’s Lynn. Four Photographs of the North 
West Norfolk Village Choir Festival, held in Corn Eauchange, King’s Lynn, 
May 8, 1905. 

Rha Wo Biggins, 257, Boulevard, Hull. Photograph of the New School of Art, 
Anlaby Road, Hull. 


Durrer.—The work you send us is useless in any but the lowest 
class of studio. You had better take a few lessons; they would 
certainly benefit you. 

GzoreGz 8. Cox.—l. All three cameras you mention are good. No, 1 
has probably more movements than the others, but each can 
be relied upon. 2. This lens will be suitable for almost every 
class of work. 3. The quarter-plate size is more handy, and, 
with the lens you mention, negatives should be obtained 
capable of enlargement to any reasonable size. 


REFLECTOR FOR ENLARGING.—I wish to do daylight enlarging, 
bromide enlargements, etc., and I want you to tell me how big 
my reflector for throwing light through, say, 12 by 10 negative 
would have to be, and which would be best for reflector, a 
sheet of white paper or opal glass? I have enclosed a rough 
sketch of situation of room, and I should like to know if I can 
get good results ender the circumstaaces, because I have read 
that to do daylight enlarging you must have unobscured sky 
light, but in my case I have the back of opposite houses, but 
I think that a reflector would alleviate that defect.—C. R. 
Dovp. 

The reflector needs to be considerably larger than the negative. 
You can easily see how large by placing a piece of clear glass 
in the negative-carrier and observing, from the point the lens 
is to occupy, whether the light comes from the reflector. Clean 
white paper is a better reflector, but opal is preferable for per- 
manent use. Your position should not prevent your doing 


good work. 

Tontve Bromrprs.—Would you kindly let me know the best means 
of obtaining sepia tones on bromide and C.C. papers? I have 
tried all the formule, but am unable to get the desired shade. 
I should like a formula as simple as possible. I find the com- 
plicated ones are too difficult to work.—B. W. Hoy. 

For bromides, bleach the prints in: Potass. ferricyanide, 
4 oz.; ammonium bromide, 300 grains; water, 20 oz.; and, 


Lens ror Hanp Camera.—I have just bought a hand camera to take 


after well washing, darken in: Sodium sulphide, 30 evaing 
water, 10 oz. There are several rapid toners of this kind 9) 
the market. For warm tones on platinotype paper, you mus 
employ a developer with mercuric chloride in it or vce th 
special sepia paper. ° 


Rerovucuine.—Will you kindly pass your opinion upon my n 


touching? You will find prints of same enclosed. I have hat 
just twelve months’ experience at the work.—Rerovcuer. . 
For the time your knowledge extends we consider you hat 
made very fair progress; but you have yet much to learn 
Differentiate your touch more in the treatment of men any 
women, and see that you do not thin the noses unduly or alte 
feature lines. In the oval of lady in hat, the nostril is pinch 
through over-removal of its formation line or shadow, - 
the nose itself is too pointed. The shape of same feature i 
the circle print is altered, being too fat just below the bridge 
and also flat in effect. The very nicest attention is called fo 
about the nose, lips, and chin in every face. A wrong tonel 
or two may alter the whole expression. The man is the hes 


study, but here again the nose is faulty, and not as in the m 
retouched. When time has brought you much greater ex 


y 


perience, we consider you will become a first-class retouch 
All prints sent for criticism of retouching should be made oj 
glossy P.O.P., although a mixture of papers is not objected to 


Rerovucuine.—Would you kindly give your opinion of the retouchi 


of the enclosed prints, and state where the same might by 
improved 7—IMPROVER. 

“Improver” should always sign his name to all communica 
tions ; we like to know whom we are dealing with. Your work 


. : . . 4 
is indifferent, and offers great scope for improvement. Thi 
touch is too loose and wandering, and the effect is shabby ane 


ragged in many places. We could have judged better if you 
had stated the time devoted to each negative. Give them more 
work, and be finer and closer in your texture. As repeater 
over and over again in these columns, prints sent for criticism 
of retouching should be toned and fixed to show all possible 


detail. 


Buack anp Warre Backerounps.—Could you let me know how te 


make two backgrounds? I want one to photograph perfectly 
black, and the other perfectly white. I am told there ant 
certain colours for these. I tried black and white, but the 
black did not photograph dark enough, and the white came 
out dirty-looking with correctly exposed negatives. I want te 
make them distemper on canyas.—L. SARGEANT. } 

Fine vegetable black mixed with some red pigment, such ag 
sienna or Venetian red, is the best mixture you can use for a 


dead black ground, but you will never get a ground which 
flects no light. The most perfect black ground is dark space— 
i.e., a darkened room draped with black, before an opening 
in which. such es folding doors, the sitter is posed. Wor a 
brilliant white ground, the best pigment is zinc white, or the 
best white lead. i 


pictures size of enclosed. It is fitted with “ achromati 
lens.” The result is bad, showing great distortion. Please 
tell me if I can have another lens fitted in exchange; if $0, 
what sort will be best for upright results? Will a camera fitted 
with rapid rectilinear lens overcome the difficulty ?—A. C. 

It is not the fault of the lens, but of pousels in tilting the 
camera and holding it “out of square.” Get an elementat 
book on hand-camera photography. 


Ixqurrur.—We cannot recommend agents. The only suggestion We 


have is that you should advertise the concern. 
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Damacep Grass Posrrive.—t had a photograph to copy which was 
taken forty years ago. It is a glass positive, and being very 
dusty between the cover glass and the surface of the positive, 
I asked my assistant to dust carefully before copying. He 
brought it to me a few minutes afterwards with the photo- 
graph rubbed off the part he cleaned (evidently with a duster 
or handkerchief). Is there any means of bringing the picture 
on agaia, as the substratum, whether albumen or collodion, 
is still there and undamaged? It seems to be too thin for 
collodion, and it breathed upon the positive shows faintly. 
The high-lights came off ina sort of powder as soon as rubbed. 
The photo was painted black on the back, and not on the 
film, as the ordinary wet: plate positive-—Oxnp Porto. 

From what is said we suspect the picture is irretrievably 
ruined, as the image seems to have been wiped off and there 
is no means of restoring it. In our issue for April 21 last 
there is an article on “Repairing and Copying Glass Positives.” 
That may be of some service to our correspondent, but we 
fear it will not. This case illustrates how -what may be a 
valuable picture, may be completely ruined when it is en- 
trusted to people who do not understand their business. 

Bromipe Printinc.—l. Would you please advise me how to 

do a large number of bromide prints? As far as a few is con- 
cerned I am right, but I want to do some hundreds and want 
to fix them in large batches of, say, 60 or more. What solution 
ought the prints to be put in to stop development until I have 
the lot ready for fixing? 2. Will you please advise as to other 
papers that are developed? My object is to avoid all doubt as 
to fixation by giving the same fixing to all, as possibly if I 
relied on my own judgment about perfect fixing I may be mis- 
taken here and there.—SmuEatTon. 

1. A weak solution of citric acid will arrest development— 
5 grains per ounce is strong enough. We should prefer to use 
running water, however, as it is unwise to use acid before 
fixing. 2. We are not clear as to your query, but we. should 
advise you to use a 4 ounces per pint fixing bath, and put your 
prints to fix in batches of twenty or so for ten minutes, giving 
them an occasional turn over. 

Rerovcuinc.—I am a beginner in retouching, and am sending to 
you for your kind opinion of my work. J have been prac- 
tising retouching for about six months. 1. The specimens of 
elderly lady and gentleman were my first attempts, in which 
I know I have lost character, half-tone, and likeness, but I 
send them so that you may inform me if you consider I am 
improving. 2. The other two specimens (young men) are my 
latest work. 3. Will you also tell me if you consider with 
practice and patience I may eventually hope to’ become a 
good retoucher? 4. I am afraid I am rather slow at present 
—the last two negatives took me one hour each. 5. I find 


your criticisms of other retouching in the correspondence 
columns of the “Journal” very helpful to me, and hope your 
advice to me may be helpful to others. 6. I have been told 
by a retoucher that my work is too fine. Could you inform me 
how to avoid this, if it is so? —Hoprrut. 

1. Your specimens show the usual first attempt—very bad! 
and your own criticism is sufficient. 2. A decided improve- 
ment, certainly, but still a loss of character and modelling, 
and a wholesale removal of wrinkles, which even in young 
men are admissible if true to life. 3. You will certainly 
make a good retoucher in time, especially if you have a clever 
teacher to advise you. 4. One hour for this size is not too 
slow if properly done, but the finish must be higher-class for 
the time taken. 5. We are pleased that our columns have 


afforded you such help, and hope they will continue to be of 


service to all young assistants in every branch. Woe repre- 
sent the profession, and it is satisfactory to meet with appre- 
ciation. 6. At the same time we are not teachers of retouch- 
ing, but critics, and it is impossible properly to advise you 
from a mere print. You need a skilled instructor to see a 
series of your efforts, and to point out your faults as you 
make them. Teaching yourself is slow work, and the most 
expensive in the long run. Correspondents should bear in 
mind that while we can find space for brief hints, the chief 
duty we have to discharge is frank criticism of the work sub- 
mitted to us. 


Mercury Varour Lamp.—Will you kindly give me the address of 


” 


the makers of the “Cooper Hewitt Mercury Vapour Lamp,” or 
could you inform me where I might obtain full information 
about this lamp?—Ww. ALEXANDER. 

Messrs. Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London, 
E.C. A series of articles on the lamp appeared in our issues. 


of February 3, 10, 17, and 24. 


Posirrves.—Will you please tell me the best way to make a good 


positive, whole-plate size? Can I obtain lantern plates of 
that size and print by gaslight?—A. G, Newark. 

Your question is not quite clear. You can easily make a 
whole-plate positive by contact by gaslight if your original 
negative is that size, or by enlargement if it is smaller. An 
ordinary slow dry plate answers for the purpose, or you can 
obtain transparency plates coated with the same emulsion as 
lantern plates. The positive should not be too hard in con- 
trast unless it is intended for decorative purposes. 


Copyrieut.—-Will you kindly inform me if I can legally copy a 


photograph of a group, taken in South Africa, and stamped 
“ Copyright ” ?—CopyricHT. 

No, certainly not. Although the administration of copy- 
right law in South Africa is very lax, copyright in British 
colonies extends to this country under the terms of the Berne 
Convention. 


Maxine Campra.—lI propose making a half-plate camera for general 


use. Please advise which is the better method, front or back. 
extension, also what length should it be capable of extending. 
Which bellows would you suggest, square or taper?—E. W. 
HENLEY. 

You will find that a rigid-back camera, with front exten- 
sion and good rising and swing front, will be most generally 
useful, unless you intend using lenses of very short focus, in 
which case the back should be made to move up to the front, 
or the baseboard will cut off some of the picture. The camera 
extension depends to a great extent on the class of work you 
intend doing. In any case it should be at least double the 
focal length of the lens you intend using, as this will permit 
you to copy same size. \ Bellows with a very slight taper will 
be found best for most purposes. 


“Constant ReapEer.”—You must give your mame and address; 


also the prints for criticism as to retouching must be toned 
and finished. 


Recisterep Name For Postcarps.—I am about to publish some 


postcards, and, wishing to give a name to the series, I shall 
be glad if you can inform me: 1. Where I could see a list 
of names already used by publishers of postcards? 2, What 
is the procedure and the cost of registering a name for this 
purpose?-—S. ©. 

1. There is none that we know of, except in the catalogues 
of the leading postcard publishers, and the columns of a paper 
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such as the “Picture Postcard” (monthly), 2. You can obtain 
the regulations as to registering trade names from the Comp- 
troller of Trade Marks, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, E.C. The fees are 5s. on application and £1 
on registration. 


Soran Enrarcemenr.—Can you inform me of the best method 
of making plain silver enlargements on paper and. canvas 
by development; also how to obtain a sepia tone on some, 
either by development or after treatment ?—ENLARGER. 

In all probability the process required is the old caio- 
type process, in which the paper is floated on potassium 
bromide 60 grains, water 8 oz., and then dried and sensi- 
tised on silver nitrate 110 grains, citric acid 15 grains, water 
8 oz., and dried; after exposure it may be floated on a weak 
solution of silver nitrate 1:20, and then developed with a 
saturated solution of gallic acid at about 80 deg. F. This gives 
warm blacks, but is very slow. A more satisfactory formula 
is :— 

iodide 

Ammonium bromide ... 


Potassium 80 grains 
35 grains 


Ammonium chloride ... 10 grains 


Gelatine 60 grains 
Albumen Res 1 ounce 
Distilled water 10 ounces 


Soak the gelatine in the water and dissolve by the aid of 
heat; add the salts and allow to cool, and then add the 
albumen. Spread this solution over the paper or canyas with a 
soft sponge, and when dry sensitise with :— 


nitrate: 
Glacial acetic acid 
Distilled water 

A small pool of this should be poured on to the canvas or 

paper and distributed with a clean sponge or cotton wool, and 

the paper should be exposed wet;the exposure for an en- 

largement about six times with a good light is about one 

minute. 


Silver 1 ourige 
% ounce 


... 10 ounces 


The developer is :— 
Gallic acid 
Acetate of lead 
Distilled water 
and should be applied with the same sponge as the sensitiser 
is distributed, or a little silver solution should be added to 
above. For sepia tones it would be advisable to bleach with 
ferricyanide, and then apply sodium sulphide solution, about 
1 per cent. 


60 grains 
10 grains 
10 ounces 


T. W. Barper.—The transparencies have not been properly washed 
and are now showing the effects in the shape of probably sul- 
phur deposit of some kind in the gelatine; we hardly think it 
likely that you can clear them now. 

Fuasuuicur Group.—The lighting of the group is very harsh. 
A better result would have been achieved if another flash- 
light had been used to lighten the shadow side. The photo- 
graph is not likely to have much more than a local sale, or 
be very interesting to many beyond those concerned in the 
group. Kindly supply your name, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, when sending queries in future. 

CopyricHt.—(1) What is the penalty for marking a- photograph 
“copyright” if ib has not been registered?- (2) What would 
be the sharpest way to get them registered and to know they 
were registered before disposing of them? (3) Is it possible for 
a photographer to take a photo here and sell them three 
hours afterwards and have them registered?—W. H. J. E. 

(1) The act is 


illegal, but we do not know of a case 


of proceedings having been taken for the illegality. (2) 
and (3) All photographs must be sent to Stationers’ Hall, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., to be registered, hence the 
rapidity with which they can be registered depends on the 
facilities of transit. A receipt bearing the registered number 
of the picture is sent from Stationers’ Hall if a stamp be 
enclosed for that purpose, and a certified copy of the entry of 
registration is obtainable for 5s., and is legal evidence of the 
claim to ownership of the copyright. | 


Anrreician Lieut.—I have two arc lights, 5,000 c.p. together, a room. 
Shall be glad to know best 
way to illuminate the sitter. Should the light shine direct, 


25 by 14, with high side window. 


or be reflected by some means? Any help will be greatly 
appreciated, as I have never used electric light.—J. D. . 

We should say that the best way would be, as the lights’ 
are so small, to have them enclosed in ground glass 
globes or cylinders, and to place one at side, and a little in 
front of the sitter, to cerve as a dominant light, and the other 
more forward, and more in front of the sitter, so as to soften 
the shadows. You do not say the size and position of the 
window, or whether you wish to supplenient the electric light 


by that, or we might help you further. 


the sketch, | 
will be as good as any, and the light will serve fairly well 


Srvupion.—1. The position for the sitter, as shown on 


for small pictures such as you propose to take. Of course, a 
2. The 
sulphocyanide bath is what is generally used by professional 
phetographers for P.O.P. With it you should not get double» 


tones if yuu properly wash the prints befora toning then. 


would not do for full length pictures of a large size. 


“Ew Avant,” G. Z., and others.—In our next. 


| 
; 
/ 


a 


Tue Kodak Photographic Exhibition was opened last week in the 
Ulster Hall, Belfast, by Sir James Henderson. Mr. H. C. Shelley 
is lecturing and demonstrating, and the shcw is meeting with great 
success. 


Cotour PHorocraruy.—< Mr. F. Styant-Browne (President of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Tasmania), who has for some time 
been experimenting with a view of producing colour-photographs, has 
succeeded in producing a photograph of a group of fruit, the colours 
The print is untouched in— 
any way, and is stated to have been produced entirely by photo: | 
graphy.” So reports the “Chemist and Druggist,” with unnecessary 
insistence on the phctographic character of the process. 


. 
} 
Tue address of F. G. Willatt, High Wycombe, should be i 
: 


of which are distinct and true tu nature. 


Gordon Road , not 15} as stated recently in another column. 
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he Free The “Société Artistique de Portraits,” 
niargement 4¢ which M. Tanquerey is a director, is 
movin. From 


casting its nets in distant waters. 
veral copies of the “Ceylon Independent,” which a corre- 
jondent is good enough to send us, we see that the 
id offer of an enlargement free is not varied when the 
ene of action is shifted to the East. There as nere, 
[. Tanquerey. occasionally makes a friend at court by 
‘tually fulfilling the strict letter of his offer, and thus 
stains defence against those of his victims who naturally 
ough are not averse to exposing his methods of busi- 
sss. Ceylon has recently been deluged with the Tan- 
nerey circulars, but we are glad to find the “Tndepen- 
ant” cautioning its readers PEC uns the swindle. 
* * e 


pcal The inspection. of some interesting 
ustoms and photographs sent us by a correspon- 
hotography. Gent in Cornwall has aroused our wonder 
; to the vogue of quaint local customs that exist to-day 
various remote corners of the kingdom, and whether 
ey are being recorded by the camera for the delectation 
‘future generations. We have already referred to the 
saiseworthy labours of the National Photographic Record 
ssociation, and are well aware of the extent of Sir 
enjamin Stone’s collection of record photographs, but so 
r, we are unaware of any organised attempt being made 
/ get together representations of local customs in addi- 
on to photographs of archeological interest. The photo- 
saphs sent us depict the crowning of the May Queen 
1d plaiting the May Pole, in a remote Cornish village. 
he glories of Jack-in-the-Green and his compeers have, 
as, departed, or have been driven into the quiet back- 
aters of country districts by the exigencies of modern 
ish and bustle, that have no time or. place for these 
cturesque junketings, but it is surely a matter for regret 
iat these customs, and others such as rush-bearings, 


beating the bounds, fairs and feasts, etc., that have found 
universal acceptance at the hands of the people at one: 
time, should pass away unrecorded by that most con- 
scientious servant of the graphic arts: photography. 

* * * 


nbs Now: Complaints of the retention of photo- 
eturn o ; = f i 2 FRO. 
Specimens: graphs—specimens of operating or re 


touching—by those advertising in our 
columns are greatly diminished in number of late, and 
we are glad to find that few employers are so destitute of 
the ordinary instincts of a gentleman as to retain speci- 
men prints when their return is expressly prepaid. Om 
the other hand, it is satisfactory to note that assistants are 
now more specific in their requests, and punctilious in 
enclosing the necessary postage and addressed envelope, 
for the return of the prints. Some persons, nevertheless, 
still appear to think that an advertiser’s duty is to return 
at his own expense the forty or fifty specimen prin 
which may reach him, and whilst complaints that com 
to us because he does not do so haye not the faintesi 
justification, the breed of unscrupulous creature who wi 
not take the trouble to return prepaid photographs + 
their owners is not quite extinct. However, there i 
consolation in the fact that photography is not the onl 
profession in which these reprehensible practices sti 
linger. Theatrical advertisers, we are told, are wors 
sinners, and even the “Lancet” thinks it necessary to 
caution certain of its advertisers engaging assistants and 
locum tenens. Its sharp note is one which we hope will 
duly deter those in the wrong:—‘ Photographs are the 
property of the gentlemen whom they represent and who 
pay for them; they are lent to advertisers for mutual 
convenience and when their purpose has been served they 
should be returned. As no one can want to make a col- 
lection of the photographs of perfectly strange gentlemer 
it is clear that the retention (of which serious complaint 
is occasionally made to us) is due only to carelessness, 
but people have no right to keep the property of other 
people whether the act results from carelessness or other- 
wise. In the case of a frequent offender we should like 
to hear what argument he is prepared with that should 
prevent us from violating the ordinary rule of editorial 
discretion and giving his name to his outraged victims.” 
* * * 
A Rival of A new reducer of the silver image which 
Persulphate. is stated to resemble ammonium per- 
sulphate in its effects, but to be slower and more manage- 
able in its action, forms the subject of a communication 
by Mr. Harry E. Smith to the “Photographic Journal.” 
The substance used by Mr. Smith is one or other of the 
numerous complex cohaltumine salts in acid solution. 
Erdman’s salt, Co, (NH,), (NO.); K;,, is named as one 
of the best for the purpose, and the reducer is prepared 
by dissolving .25 gramme of it in 50 ccs. of hot water, 
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and when cool, adding 50 ces. of 15 per cent. sulphuric 
acid. The reduction takes place slowly, and on the high- 
lights of the negative in preference to the shadows. It 
is recommended for bromide prints. After a brief wash, 
following reduction, the negative or print is immersed in 
10 per cent. ammonia for about three minutes, and finally 
washed. We shall be glad to hear that the new agent 
is equal to persulphate in its “softening” action on a 
hard negative, but it is a pity that so acid a solution is 
necessary to give it activity. We demur to putting 
negatives into 75 per cent. solution of sulphuric acid, and 
to subject them afterwards to 10 per cent. ammonia. 
Such a course of treatment is likely to injure the sub- 
stance of the gelatine, and to favour the separation of 
the film from the glass. 
* * 
Photographing Further information is now to hand as 
the Corona. to M. Hausky’s method of photograph- 
ing the solar corona in daylight, to which we referred last 
month. He uses celluloid films from which the silver 
salts have been dissolved, stains them in solutions of 
aniline dyes, red, orange, malachite green, and gentian 
violet, and then superimposes them on a red-sensitive 
plate ; the light absorbed by this combination of screens 
reaching from wave length 660 to the ultra-violet. In 
contact with the front of the screens he places an opaque 
disc which cuts out the image of the photosphere itself. 
So far some twelve successful results have been obtained 
with exposures from thirty seconds io two minutes. 
Further trials are to be made with screens limiting the 
light as far as possible to the red C. line, and adopting 
the plan of placing the occulting disc at some distance in 
front of the lens so as to avoid reflections in the interior 
of the camera, 


* * * 
Photographs Reference was made last month to the 
of nes solar attempts by Dr. Hausky to photograph 


the solar corona by the use of screens, 
and in connection therewith mention was made of Professor 
Hale’s work. We have now received from Dr. Wm. J. §. 
Lockyer, of the Solar Physics Observatory, South Ken- 
sington, a reprint of a paper by him in the monthly 
notices of the R.A.S., in which he describes the spectro- 
heliograph used at the aforesaid observatory, which may 
be said to be an improvement on the Hales-Deslandres 
instrument. In this the sun’s image is thrown on a slit 
by a siderostat, and is then dispersed by a prism. The 
image of the spectrum is formed atthe plane of a secondary 
slit, which is curved to the exact radius of the curvature 
of the K line of calcium. Close behind this slit is placed 
the plate, and the primary slit is moved across the image 
of the solar disc, and a complete image is formed of the 
solar surface, on the stationary plate. When pictures of 
the corona are required the actual image of the sun is, 
as it were, eclipsed at the primary slit by a circular 
plate of metal. Otherwise the disc would be considerably 
‘over-exposed, as it requires but one-sixtieth of that for the 
‘corona. Some interesting results are illustrated, and 
doubtless many of our readers will remember that some 
have been exhibited in the technical section of the R.P.S. 
Exhibition during the last few years. 
* * * 


Honorary The brief intimation in our last issue 
Fellows gf that four new honorary fellows had been 

Cee: elected by the Council of the Royal 
Photographic Society might be received with little com- 
ment beyond an appreciation of the new resolution that 
“it is desirable that the award of the Progress Medal 
should be accompanied by the Honorary Fellowship.” 
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But when it is seen that the names of Robert Demachy 
and Alfred Stieglitz are included in the quartette, the 
announcement takes on a more portentous aspect. That 
Robert Demachy can be regarded as the representative 
of pictorial photography in France, and that Alfred 
Stieglitz occupies a similar position among the American 
photographic pictorialists, are undeniable facts. Hence 
the special singling out of these two personages can ong 
be regarded as a premonitory step in the direction for 
shadowed by the R.P.S. in their last exhibition at th 
New Gallery. The foreign and American invitation see: 
tion on that occasion left no doubt as to the trend of 7 
society towards an acknowledgment of the modern pie 
torialism as demonstrated in this country by the “ Linke 
Ring.” Is the present step intended to lead towards 
possible conciliation and amalgamation between the tw 
annual picture shows? Such an idea has been put for. 
ward, but we cannot seriously expect anything to col 
of it, and we certainly fail to see that pictorial photo- 
graphy would stand to gain by the removal of healthy 
rivalry. e is te 
Weather Prog- The proverbial vacillations of English 
nostications, weather have often proved a stumbling- 
block to the enterprise of both professional and amateur 
photographers. Fine bright days are, at this time of the 
year, expected; but how often it is the unexpected that 
happens. Not only is the ardour of the photographic 
society excursion summarily damped, but the individual 
members thereof are frequently deprived by sudden spells 
of gloom and storm from perpetrating further incursions 
into the realms of practical photography. For this we 
might at times be thankful were it not for the fact that the 
photographer, whose bread and butter depends to a great 
extent upon the vagaries of the light, is also concerned. A 
definite knowledge of what the day after to-morrow is 
likely to give in the way of weather is, therefore, likely 
to prove of value to every user of the camera. Steps 
towards the consummation of this ideal state of things 
were successfully taken by the “Daily Telegraph” last 
year, with a series of weather forecasts sent per Marconi- 
gram by Atlantic liners when 1,000 miles or more west 
of the Lizard. The system has again been started by 
that paper, and if the predictions given are used in con- 
Junction with local indications, they should prove of great 
usefulness to photographers throughout the country. In 
addition to this the Meteorological Council announce that, 
as in previous years, they will send out during the summer 
months a special service of forecasts for the benefit of 
agriculturists and others. These forecasts cover the 
period of the hay and corn harvests, from June 1 to 
September 30, inclusive. For this service special 7 
graphic reports are obtained up to 2 p.m., and the antici 
pations are sent out daily at 3.30 to those “who desire to 
receive them and who defray the cost of the an 
: 


This outlay is practically 6d. a day, for the message con- 
tains only nine words, plus the address. Up to the pre- 
sent time the Midland Counties and the South of England 
have shown the greatest appreciation of this service, and 
last year over 80 per cent. of the prognostications were 
successful. w "2 oe 

The Dublin 


> An advance copy of the official hand- 
Convention. 


book of the forthcoming twentieth 
Annual Convention of the United Kingdom has been sent 
us. The little booklet—in an appropriate green cover this 
year—again bears witness to the energies of Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, the hon. general secretary and treasurer, and his 
local collaborators. The book is similar in form to that 
adopted in previous years, and much useful information 
is contained therein, albeit the bulk of the matter is 
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uide book.” Dublin itself is dealt with in a general 
iew, historical and otherwise, and Glendalough, Bray 
| the Dargle, and Drogheda and Monasterboice also 
ne in for a full share of graphic description which 
uld prove ‘of undoubted service to conventioners in- 
ding to take advantage of the special excursions to these 
as. of Erin’s Isle in July next. The frontispiece is 
jortrait of the president elect, Professor John Joly, 
.8., D.Sc., etc., from a negative by Alfred Werner, 
| many admirable illustrations of places of interest in 
| around Dublin are included. Old conventioners 
) visited the city in 1894 will look forward to renew- 
their acquaintance with the places depicted. We have 
ady published the programme of arrangements for 
week, commencing July 10, and in our next issue will, 
the benefit of our readers, reprint the entire pro- 
mme as set forth in the handbook, and in particular 
ud draw attention to the announcement that the hon. 
eral secretary has arranged with the London and 
th Western Railway Company to reserve special ac- 
modation for members of Convention, by the excur- 
| leaving London (Euston) on Thursday evening, 
y 6. Several conventioners have already signified 
r intention to travel by this train, and Mr. Bridge 
be pleased to welcome any others desirous of joining 
party. Applications should be addressed, Mr. F. A. 
ige, East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E., and 
t be received not later than Saturday, July 1, and 
é be accompanied by a remittance for the return fare 
Jublin (26s.). 
eee ey 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


tm bothers of our weights and measures are like weekly 
—with us always,” was one of the happy phrases used 
iord Crawford in his presidential address to the Royal 
tographic Society in 1897, and it is one which comes 
mind on looking over the correspondence which has 
y appeared in our pages. One has only to turn back 
ast volumes to see that this subject is a sturdy 
nnial. 
1e whole question would be at once simplified were 
metric system adopted, or if the suggestion of some 
non form of expression were adopted by manufacturers 
photographic writers generally. For were all 
ule expressed in grains per ounce, or the total bulk 
lutions made up to one common measure, such as 
ty ounces, it would be extremely easy, on the advance- 
| of a new formula, to see in what and by how much 
fiered from existing ones. 
would, of course, be absurd to adopt the suggestion 
aking the total bulk of all solutions up to the pint, as, 
nstance, in the case of gold and platinum solutions, 
it would also be ludicrous to give a fixing bath in 
Is per ounce. We have taken these two examples 
ractically typical of our working solutions, and the 
ral corollary is that absolute accuracy is in many cases 
nly unnecessary, but practically impossible. If we 
0 strive for this, we must necessarily take into con- 
ation barometric and thermometric conditions; and, 
over, in many cases — in fact, it may be said 
actically all cases—scientific accuracy is impractic- 
and unnecessary. The difference in result by the 
ion of a grain of pyro per ounce, or a slight excess 
ficiency of hypo, cannot be appreciated in practice. 
turn, however, to the specific points raised in the 
t discussion. With regard to the dubious point of 
tal bulk of solution, mentioned in the original letter 
r issue for April 21, it seems only reasonable to sup- 
that in all cases the total bulk of the solution should 


measure that given, and that “water z ounces” should be 
inferred to mean “water fo z ounces.” If the reverse is 
accepted, then it would mean that (in many cases) for the 
making up of a formula in which “water 20 ounces” was 
given we should have to use a bottle of a slightly greater 
capacity than one pint. 

The question of the 10 per cent. solution should not 
present any trouble, if it is remembered that all chemicals 
are sold by the avoirdupois ounce of 437.5 grains, and 
not by the old apothecaries weight of 480 grains. In our 
judgment, photographers mean by a 10 per cent. solution 
one which contains 1 grain by weight of the solid in 10 fluid 
minims of the solution, and, therefore, such a solution is 
made by dissolving the avoirdupois ounce in sufficient 
water or solvent to make the total bulk measure 4,375 
minims, equal to 9 oz. 55 minims fluid. In precisely the 
same way, any other strength solution may be made, by 
multiplying the solid in grains by the necessary factor and 
making the total bulk of solution measure this volume. 

The next point we have to consider is that of the con- 
version of metric formule into English; the reverse is 
rarely required. We may at once state that the use of 
the cubic centimetre, whilst academically incorrect, should 
be adopted by those who wish to write in metric measures, 
as this brings the formule into line with those used on the 
Continent, Taking the specific instance given in the 
original letter :— 

A. B. 
400 grammes. 802. 3840 gr. 
20grammes. 175gr. 192 gr. 


iy PON sn aeaaeneeccans 
Sodium chloride .. 


Lead acetate ............ a 10 grammes. 87.5gr. 96 gr. 
Gold chloride (1 p.c. sol.) 100c.c. 202. 2 02. 
ANVERIGI Non Gebecosacaunsanaraee 1000 c.c. 20 oz. 20 oz. 


It is obvious that it is perfectly immaterial whether we 
adopt the A. or B. reading, in regard to the first three 
ingredients, so long as we keep to the correct quantity 
of gold, which is the important constituent, and this we 
shall do if we make up our 1 per cent. solution as advised 
above. 

Incidentally we may remark that in the metric formula 
the first three ingredients form a 40 per cent., a 2 per 
cent., and a 1 per cent. solution, and, therefore, to obtain 
these, the quantities must be as in B. formula, But few of 
us would think of weighing out 3,840 grains of hypo. We 
should at once take the familiar half-pound avoirdupois, 
though by doing this the actual error would be over three- 
quarters of an ounce in the amount of the hypo. 

As regards the formule in the next issue of our ALMANAC, 
we may state that the above considerations will guide us 
in conversion of the metric into English formule, and as 
regards the reverse, we shall adhere to Lord Crawford’s 
Suggestion of dividing the grains per ounce by half the 
number of ounces in the total bulk of solution. This is 
a practical method, if not theoretically correct. To use 
the exact factor would give, in the majority of cases, two 
or three places of decimals, and to find fault with this 
system when dealing with such quantities as a total bulk 
of 1,000 c.c., because of this slight discrepancy of a few 
milligrammes would be nothing more than academic hair- 
splitting. 

With regard to the queries in the letter in our last 
issue, these must be answered with reference to each par- 
ticular case, and it will not be difficult to decide this if the 
quantity of the developing or other agent be calculated 
when A. and B. are mixed together, and also if an equal 
volume of water be added, or only half. The word “ part ” 
should present no difficulty, as long as this is read as 
meaning one particular unit, such as “ ounce,” “pint,” 
“grain,” or “ gallon.” 
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INTERNATIONAL AND FOREIGN COPYRIGHT. — 


Wirn the growth of illustrated journalism, the photographic 
record of the doings of the world becomes more and more im- 
portant. The outlook upon the affairs of the civilised globe now 
accorded to the reader of a daily or weekly newspaper is wider 
than ever it was, and many subjects, which a few years ago would 
be deemed of national interest only, are given a place in the 
illustrated periodicals of different countries. Photographers, 
as the chief creators and purveyors of this illustration, have 
reason to keep a keen eye on this tendency, inasmuch as it opens 
markets to them in foreign countries. While the British illus- 
trated press accepts, and even seeks, work from abroad, the 
foveign press of the same character does not ignore the doings of 
the week in the dominions of His Majesty, King Edward VII. 
Take up a good illustrated paper in Berlin, such as “ Die Woche,” 
and you will find depicted therein Mr. Balfour at golf, or a 
typical picnic scene on the upper Thames. Such uses of foreign 
illustration are indications of the growing international character 
of picture journalism. As means of transit become more rapid, and 
improved, the growth will be propor- 


reproduction methods are 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


In 1887, the Berne Convention 
Under ihis Convention, the sub- 
scribing countries (forming the “Copyright Union”) agree to 
certain mutual protection of literary and artistic works. The 
essence of the Convention is found in Article IJ., wherein it is 
provided that authors of any country of the Union shall enjoy 
in all the other countries for their works, either published or not 
published for the first time in one of those countries, the rights 
which the respective laws grant to natives, except that the term 
of protection is not to exceed that in the country of origin. In 
other words, a foreigner gets the same privileges as a native, 
except as regards duration of copyright. 

An essential condition of the acquirement of protection im the 
foreign countries is that the author's »nrocedure must be such 
as entitles him to protection at home. He has not to trouble 
himself about the formalities in other countries, but he must 
observe those of his own, or the “ country of origin,” as it is better 
to term it. The Act defines the “country of origin” as that 
in which the work is first published. 


This Act was passed in 1886. 
was signed by Great Britain. 


COPYRIGHT LAW. OF 


The following is a condensed account of the regulations as to 
photographic copyright in the foreign countries of the Copyright 
Union, i.e., Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Hayti, Italy, 


tionately more vigorous. At any moment the tendency mé 
receive a sudden impetus by some new process. of reproductio 
which may revolutionise current methods. ‘Telegraphic wal 
mission of pictures, for example, is a process at present in: 
embryonic condition, which may reach the practicable stage. T 
lesson of the past twenty years teaches us that the illustrat 
press of the future will bring to an even sharper focus the doin 
of the inhabited globe. Political economists may see in this 
prediction of the closer union of the nations and a more ~ 
state of international politics from the better acquaintance 
the various peoples. With that aspiration we have nothing 
do. We would come to a more sordid aspect of the questio: 
one affecting photographers—that is, the protection which 
granted to photographers in foreign countries. It is concel 
able that foreign copyrights may become of much greater mon 
tary importance than they are at present, and, for that reaso 
it may not be out of place to draw attention to the legislatic 
under which works of art, including photographs, are grant 
protection. The present law came into operation in 1886, at 
is known as “ The International Copyright Act.” 


COPYRIGHT ACT. 


Registration of a photograph is not necessary to ensure i 
protection in the countries subscribing to the Conventio 
Though this point has been in dispute, the above seems to | 
the inference from the case of Hanfstaengl v. Holloway, some t 
or more years ago. Coppinger, writing on the subject in h 
“ Law of Copyright,” concludes that “the Englishman who con 
plied with the requirements of English law was to be protecte 
in the foreign countries of the Copyright Union.” 


Another point which may be extricated from the intricaci 
of international copyright law is that an author cannot clai 
the benefit of a greater length of protection, if it exceed that cot 
ferred by the legislature in the country where he publishes. 


These few extracts from the law on the subject will serve as 
guide to the photographer having relations with publishel 
abroad in the matter of complete or partial assignment | 
copyright. To make them complete, we give a brief sun 
mary of the copyright laws of the countries of the Unio 
especially in relation to photographers. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


| 
| 


Japan, Liberia, Luxembourg, Moravia. Norway, Spain, Swedei 
Switzerland, and Tunis. 


DURATION OF & va aera Fe > (OVERRMGT aoe 
YOUNTRY. YNDITIONS. FORMALITIES TO BE OBSERVED. ES. 
CouNTRY. CopyRIGHT. CONDITIONS Noves 
| | 
Belgium Fifty years after the | None NONE : ise Be 4 fs ~ bot oy ey 
death of the author 


the | All copies must bear 
the author’s name and 
the words ‘ Exclusive 


property ” 


Five years after 
death of the author 


Denmark ... 


Declaration must be made at the 
Department of the Interior and 
one copy deposited. The declara- 
tion must state the full name of 
| the photographer, a description of 
| the photograph, and, if the photo- 
graph is reproduced from a work 
of art, the name of the artist 


Actions for infringements can onl 
be brought by an injured part 
and within a yearandaday. Fe 
sons infringing or selli or it 
porting pirated copies are liable 1 
fine and to indemnify the injur 
person. 


er (wN 
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DURATION OF 


——e 
BUN TRY. CopyRIGHT. 


CONDITIONS. 


NOTES. 


‘ance™* 


For five years from the 

end of the year in 
which the first copies 
appeared, or from the 
making of the nega- 
tive 


rman 
Empire 


For life of the author 
and life of his widow. 
If he leaves no widow, 
the copyright passes 
to his children for 
twenty years, or to 
other heirs for ten 
years 


ay ti 


In artistic works, first 
for the life of the 
author or forty years, 
whicheveris the longer, 
then for another forty 
years, during which 
time reproduction can 


aly 


to the author of 5 per 
cent. of the published 
price of each copy 


For ten years from pub- 
lication: or taking of 
negative, if not pub- 
lished 


ypan 


uxembourg| Fifty years after the 
death of the author 
For the life of the 
author 


onaco 


For five years from the 
expiration of the year 
in which the first copy 
was made, but ter- 
minating in any case 
at the death of the 
photographer 


orway 


For the life of the 
author and eighty 
years after his death 


pain 


For five years after 


publication 


weden 


witzerland | Five years after regis- 


tration 


For the life of the 
author and fifty years 
after his death 


unis él 


be made on payment | 


Every photographie or 

photo mechanical copy 
must bear, either on 
the picture or the 
mounting, the name 
or firm of the photo- 
grapher or publisher, 
address, and the 
year in which the re- 
productions first ap- 
peared 


The word ‘ Einberet- 
tiget” (protected) 
must appear on each 
copy, also the date of 
production, the name 
of the photographer, 
and the name of the 
artist if the photo- 
eraph is a copy of a 
work of art 


Each copy must bear 
the name and address 
of the photographer 
and the year of first 
publication 


None 


Five copies to be deposited at the 
Department of the Interior 


Three copies must be deposited, 
with description of same stating 
year of publication and desire to 
reserve rights as author or pub- 
lisher. The declaration must be 
made within three months of first 
publication, but it can be made at 
any later time within ten years, 
unless the work is reproduced in 
the meantime or copies imported 
from a foreign country 


Registration is made in the Depart- 

ment of the Interior, In default 
of registration a civil action for 
infringement cannot be brought, 
nor can the copyright be mortgaged 
or transferred 


Norwegian authorities have notified 

the Berne International Bureau 
that no formalities need be ob- 
served for the creation or main- 
tenance of copyright or as a pre- 
liminary to taking action for in- 
fringement, but a law of 1882 
demanding registration appears to 
be still in existence 


No registration or deposit is neces- 
sary in general for works of art 


| Registration must be made at the 


Federal Department within three 
months 


Photographs are granted protection 


in Germany only when made by 
Germans. (This applies to photo- 
graphers resident in Germany, so 
that an Englishman can_ obtain 
protection by registering in Eng- 
land which would not be granted 
to him were he resident in 
Germany,) 


Lawful reproductions of a work of 


art enjoy copyright as long as the 
copyright lasts in the original. 
The right to reproduce photographic 
portraits belongs to the person who 
has ordered them, 


* According to Coppinger (‘The Law of Copyright,” 


1904 edition, 


page 554), 


copyright in photographs in France has been greatly a matter of controversy, 


hotographs not being expressly dealt with under any legislation. It has been held (a) that, all photographs are protected under the law of July 19, 1793, by which the 
spyright in works of art endures for fifty years after the death of the artist; (b) that no photographs are protected; (c) that only photographs of artistic merit are 
ibitled to protection. ‘The general decisions of the courts seem based on the third alternative. The juiges decide whethera photograph is a work of art or not, and 
eir decision can be taken to the highest court of appeal. The French law of 1902 grants copyright to designs of buildings, and an architect can prevent a photograph 
“a private building being taken for purposes of profit. 
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MODERN CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 


IV.—EQUILIBRIUM, AND THE FINAL 


Iy the earlier papers of this series we have discussed the 
behaviour of solutions, the splitting up of compounds into ions, 
and the functions of those ions in determining the nature of 
reactions. It will next be desirable for us to investigate the 
progress of these reactions both as regards the end to be 
attained by any given reaction, which we may call the statics 
of reaction, and as regards the rate of reaction itself, which we 
may call the dynamics of reaction. 


Reversible Reactions. 


In the second paper of this series* we saw that while ammo- 
nium chloride will on heating split into ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid, so also on cooling will ammonia and hydrochloric 
acid form ammonium chloride. If we place either ammonium 
chloride, or an equivalent quantity of ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid in a bulb, we shall find that under fixed conditions 
of temperature and pressure we have always the same final pro- 
ducts in the bulb—that is to say, we shall have ammonium 
chloride, ammonia, and hydrochloric acid in some proportions. 

If we start with ammonium chloride, some of this will is 
sociate into ammonia and hydrochloric acid; if we start with 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid, some will combine to form 
ammonium chloride. 


So that we have here a reversible reaction which we can 
write 


NH,Cl = NH,+ HCl. 


The Law of Mass. 


If we look at this a little more closely, we shall be able 
to understand the mechanism of the reaction. If we start with 
a definite amount of ammonium chloride, then a certain number 
of molecules every second will split up into ammonia and 
hydrochloric acid; if we start with ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid, a certain probably different number of molecules 
will unite to form ammonium: chloride. To get the matter 
quite clear, let us look at an analogy. Suppose the Bath ex- 
press leaves London at the same time as the London express 
leaves Bath, which is 106 miles from London, and suppose 
the Bath express travels at fifty miles an hour, while the 
London express travels at forty miles an hour, where will they 
meet? 

The answer can easily be worked out. In the same way the 
ammonium chloride is turning into ammonia and hydrochloric 
acid with a certain velocity K, and the ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid are turning back into ammonium chloride with a 
certain velocity K?, so that presently we get to a point, for 
any temperature and pressure, where the number of molecules 
of ammonium chloride dissociating is equal to the number 
re-combining, and we have reached an equilibrium. This 
equilibrium is fixed by the mass law, which states that The 
velocity of any reaction depends on the concentration of the 
substances taking part in that reaction. 

This is so obvious as to be almost axiomatic, and yet it 
remained almost unused until quite recent times. 

Suppose, for instance, 2 grams per second of ammonium 
chloride are formed from 10 grams of ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid, the mass law states that 4 grams will be formed 
from 20 grams, and so on. 

From this it will follow that all reactions are reversible pro- 
vided that the products of reaction are not removed. 

For instance, the splitting up of potassium chloride into ions 
will be reversible, but the action of sulphuric acid on zinc 
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RESULTS OF REACTIONS. 


will not, because the hydrogen which is formed is removed as 
gas. { 

Similarly, if we add silver nitrate to potassium bromide solu- 
tion a reaction occurs which we can represent by the ionic 
equation 


+ é 
Ag + Br = 


AgBr, 
: 
but this reaction is not reversible, because the AgBr i 
removed from solution by being precipitated. | 
To return to ammonium chloride. Suppose that the reaction 
NH,Cl >NH, + HCl () 
goes with a velocity K, and that under the same conditions 
of temperature and pressure the reaction 
NH, + HCl > NH,Cl (2) 
goes with a velocity K!. Then the number of molecules 
converted per second in equation (1) will depend on K, an 
on the concentration of the NH,Cl, or 
Number converted per sec. = KCyu,c1 
= Concentration of ammonium chloride in gram 
molecules per litre. 


where Cynyc1 


In the same way, the number of molecules converted per 
second in equation (2) will depend on K!, and on the concen= 
tration of the ammonia and the hydrochloric acid, or 

Number converted per sec. = K'Cyn, Cac, . 


+ 3 ’ 
where Cxp, and Cyci= concentrations of these substances in gram- 
molecules per litre. 


(A gram-molecule per litre is the molecular weight in 
grammes dissolved in a litre of solution, and is the unit of 
concentration. It is usually called a mol in physico-chemical 
text-books.) 

At the equilibrium point these two numbers converted per 
second must be equal, so that 

KCyn,c1 =K'Cyc, ‘Cue - ; 

which is the equilibrium equation. 

If we consider this equilibrium equation, it is clear that 
if we add excess, say, of ammonia to the bulb, and so increase 
Cxz,, we must correspondingly increase Cya,c, that is to 
say, less ammonium chloride will be split up. In other words, » 
adding the product of a reaction decreases the amount of 
the reactive substance decomposed. Of course, the equilibrium 
equation applies to all possible reactions; it applies, for 
instance, to ionic dissociation. We saw that on solution 
potassium chloride dissociated into ions according 
equation 

ane 
KCI=K+Cl 
but this is reversible, and we can write for the equilibrium 
KCxa=K'Ci Ca 

and we see from this that the addition of other potassium 
ions—potassium nitrate, for instance—will lessen the dissocia~ 
tion of potassium chloride by increasing the value of Cx 

It has already been stated that development proceeds between 
developing ions and dissolved and ionised silver bromide. 
Silver bromide in the very dilute state in which it could occur 
in a plate is very highly dissociated, but if potassium bromide 
be added to the developer the concentration of the bromions 
is greatly increased, and consequently the dissociation 
of the silver bromide is diminished and there are many less 
silver ions present for reaction. 

A most important example of equilibrium occurs in the 
case of complex ions. It frequently occurs that some body 
not itself soluble combines with some other substance to form 
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Iuble ions. or instance, ferrous oxalate, which is an 
soluble yellow powder, combines with the oxalic ion to form 
mplex ferro-oxalic ions, which are soluble in water, thus : — 
FeC,0,+0,0,=Fe(C,0,)2 
‘The equilibrium equation for this reaction will be 
KCoe,0, = KyCre(e:0,)2" 
Crecs01)2 _ K 


Cae 1S 


C204 


and consequently 
k 
he value of j¢ has been found to be .8 by actual measurement. 
nother dissociation might take place in this case, namely, 
ie ferro-oxalic ion might re-dissociate into ferrous and oxalic 
ms :— 


= ee ee ety 
Fe(C,Ou)2 = Fe+2C,04 

ut at moderate dilutions this only occurs to a very small 
xtent. 

‘Another interesting example of a complex ion is to be found 
1 the case of silver thiosulphate, which appears to form with 
sdium thiosuiphate a soluble complex ion. Probably also the 
letallic ferrocyanides form complex ions with citrates, since 
aey are soluble in them, but all these cases need investigation. 
n the case of all equilibria, it has been pointed out that 
1e equilibrium only persists at one definite pressure and 
smaperature; that is to say, alteration of these conditions 
ill disturb the equilibrium. : 

‘If, for instance, ammonium chloride has reached the equili- 
rium indicated by the equation 

| KCyu,a=K Cy, Caci 


nd we heat the bulb, we very greatly increase the velocity of 


dissociation of the ammonium chloride, or K, and consequently 
get Cyu,c:. diminished, and Cyu,‘Cua increased; that is 
to say, very much more ammonium chloride dissociates. 

Hence we see that any alteration in conditions which will 
affect the velocity of a reaction without also affecting the 
velocity of the reverse reaction, will affect the equilibrium. 
Certain reactions appear to be greatly accelerated by small 
quantities of substances, and these bodies are termed catalysers. 
In some cases we understand the action of the catalyser; in 
many others we do not. 

For instance, ethyl acetate in the presence of water very 
slowly dissociates into alcohol and acetic acid, according to the 
equation 

CH, COO C,H, +H:OH=CH, COOH +C,H,OH. 
This reaction proceeds at a very much greater rate in the 
presence of hydrogen ions—that is, upon the addition of an 
acid. In fact, the alteration of velocity of this reaction is 
the usual way of measuring the number of hydrogen ions 
in an acid solution. 

This reaction, however, is catalysed to an equal extent in 
both directions, and so are all other catalytic reactions; that 
is to say, catalysers do not affect the final equilibrium. Both 
the velocity and the equilibrium of reactions may de very 
greatly affected, however, by alterations of temperature, ccn- 
centration, ete. 

To sum up, reactions are shown to proceed to an extent both 
forwards and in the reverse direction, which is determined 
by the velocities of the two opposing reactions and by the 
concentration of the reacting bodies. In the next, and con- 
eluding, paper we shall enter upon the dynamical aspect of 
reaction, that is, the rate of progress of a single reaction before 
the equilibrium position is reached. 


C. E. Kennuta Merzs, B.S8c., F.C.S. 


THE WEER 


Poitevin’s Gelatine Dry Plates, 1850. 

[ay 27, 1850—fifty-five years ago to-morrow—is the day on which 
oitevin communicated to the French Academy of Sciences a 
escription of a gelatine dry plate. Not an emulsion, of course, 
ut none the less a silver iodide gelatine plate prepared somewhat 
la Daguerreotype by exposure of a gelatine film containing 
Iver acetate to the vapour of iodine. Poitevin coated glass 
lates with gelatine and soaked them in solution of silver 
cetate. Saturation of the gelatine film with silver in this way 
fas done the evening before the plates were to be used. The 
ext morning they were exposed to the iodine vapour, as were 
he silvered plates of the Daguerreotypist, and placed forthwith 
n the camera. Yet Poitevin mentions the increase in sensi- 
iveness which is obtained if the plates were left for some time 
etween iodising and exposure. Some idea may be gained of 
he feeble sensitiveness of these plates by the exposures of two 
ninutes necessary when working with portrait lenses, and of 
ighty to one hundred seconds for landscapes in a good licht. 
whe developer was a one-tenth per cent. solution of gallic acid, 
vhich was employed for an hour or an hour and a half. After 
ixing in one per cent. hypo, the plate was washed and trans- 
erred to a solution of potassium bromide, again washed, and 
lvied. The object of the bromide bath is not clear, and in a 
ubsequent paper on the process Poitevin omits it. 


Moist Collodion Plates. 

The search for a dry-plate process is an overpowering element 
n the records of the experimental work of about fifty years ago. 
“have referred before to the labours of Gaudin, most of whose 
Japers appeared in “La Lumiére.” In 1854—on May 27— 
{audin continues to discourse on; his efforts to work the collodion, 


is a dry, not a wet, process. A film with silver nitrate in it, 


IN HISTORY. 


—+—>—+ 


he reasons, cannot be kept, for the silver iodide is dissolved 
from it as the silver solution becomes stronger by evaporation. 
Form your silver iodide, he concludes, and remove the excess 
of silver before exposure, afterwards replacing it before devlop- 
ment; or adopt the method of Crookes and Spiller of keeping 
the film moist with a deliquescent salt (“The Week in History,” 
April 28). He finally recommends, as a process suitable for 
occasions when the plate has not to be kept for a very long 
time, the use of a 5 per cent. sensitising bath containing nitrate 
of zine and white sugar, the plate before development being 
given an immersion in a full-strength silver bath. 

R. F. Barnes worked a dry-plate process, and published a 
pamphlet upon it in the middle fifties. I recollect his 
working it in 1856, and he published 12 by 10 views of London 
about that time. 


Fox Talbot's Plates. 

The calotype process, as I have already mentioned, was 
patented by Talbot in February, 1841 (‘The Week in History,” 
February 3). It is not to be supposed that Talbot rested satisfied 
with it in its original shape, although he spent four years in 
bringing it to its state of perfection at that time. Two years 
later, on, June 1, 1843, he took out a patent which claimed nro- 
tection for anumber of little odds and ends, such as would occur, 
one might expect, to any one working the process. For he 
patented :— 

A hot solution of hypo to improve the whites of the picture 
and give permanence ; 

Increasing the rapidity of the paper by placing a warm 
iron plate behind it during exposure ; 

“To-gallic paper—i.e., iodised paper treated with gallic 
acid and requiring only silver nitrate to render it sensitive ; 

Waxing paper prints to render them transparent, and 
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backing with white or coloured papers to obtain “ various 


beautiful tones of colour” g 
Making enlarged paper negatives and printing therefrom 
on calotype paper ; 
And, the publication of photographic prints. 
The last item is probably the most extraordinary of Talbot's 


patent claims, for he does not put forward as novel any proce 
or apparatus, but claims as new the system or combination 
these several processes into one, whereby a new and useful regu 
is produced, viz., “The multiplication of very permanent ay 
perfect photographic copies of the positive kind.” 
Hisrortcvsg, 


THE ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 


Every advertiser is ready to admit the advantages of illustrated 
advertisements, but few go beyond seeing that their advertisements 
are illustrated. It is one thing to illustrate an advertisement, quite 
another to illistrate it effectively. Some advertisers seem to run 
away with the idea that they must be eccentric in their illustrating 
to be convincing. Nothing could be further from the truth. If an 
advertisement is illustrated, the illustration should bear a distinct 
relation to the subject-matter of the advertisement, and should form 


Covtene. 


WILL CURE IT! 

Coolene is “le physician's cure for ‘excessive per- 
Spiration. A sparkling, odorless toilet lotion, A 
comfort to every woman—an absolute necessity to 
the woman who would always be at her daintiest and 
best. Light application to the parts affected pre- 
yents the discomfort, odor and stain of excessive 
perspiration. 


: COOLENE COMPANY, 
527 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 


Example No. 1. A Repulsive Advertisement. 


an integral part of it. It is all very well hitting on a catchphrase 
and illustrating it'd Za Catesby or the Lamson Paragon Co., but there 
is always the danger of the illustration and the catch-line being all 
of the advertisement that is noticed. When he “cuts the cackle and 
comes to the horses” the reader jibs. 

To our mind, the illustration to an advertisement should, if possible, 
show the article advertised in use in some way or another, For in- 
stance, a maker of braces might shcw a man, minus coat and vest, 
on a ladder painting a wall, and leaning over to reach an out-of-the- 
way corner. The absence of strain from the braces he is wearing 
would be apparent to the most casual observer. Again, a gun-maker 


could arrange a picture of a sportsman drawing a bead on a bird, 
the surroundings, of course, being in harmony. 
The Photograph. 
For illustrations such as these, the average artist is entirely out of 
court. His sketches lack the vivacity and go that are afforded by a 


good photograph; and it is this fact, as much as anything else, th 
has led to the rapid advance of photography in advertising. 
Already in America and here, photographers are devoting then 
selves solely to picture-making for advertising, and with far bette 
financial results than they could hope to obtain from the regula 


Lxample No. 2. By Geo. Crook, M.P.S., Southport. 


portrait gallery. Once the picture ‘ secured, the artist, of course, 
is called in to work it up and to provide it with an appropriate dress 
in the way of border, lettering, etc., and the combined production 
gives far more satisfaction to the advertiser, and produces far better 
results than the mere line illustration to which we have so long been 
accustomed. 

In this branch of publicity, as in all others for that matter, the 
utmost care has to be exercised to prevent a good conception being 
spoiled in the execution. We have, for the sake of example, selected 
three advertisements which owe their origin to photography, and 
which we can best classify as bad, good, and excellent. 
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The Repulsive Advertisement. 
For the first we take the advertisement of an American house for 
Could 
We have seen some bad speci- 
mens of advertising, but, for downright repulsiveness, we think this 
effort would be hard to beat. From a technical point of view, the 
photograph is, of course, good, and the meaning clearly conveyed, but 
we trust such realistic advertising will remain in the land of its birth. 


a preparation of theirs for the relief of excessive perspiration. 
anything possibly be in worse taste? 


It has nothing to commend it, and its business-producing capacity is 
open to very serious doubt. 
use of it in such a way. 


It is degrading to photography to make 


Pitfalls in Advertisement Photography. 

For the second class, we have taken a card that is being sent out 
by Mr. Geo. Crook, chemist, of Southport, to push a new brand of 
Here, to our mind, the idea is very good, and 
‘the result is a decided improvement on the average effort in this 


soap he is handling. 
direction. The boy is the right age to use as an illustration for the 
article, and his holding out the cake of soap draws attention to that 
straight away. With much 
little defects were allowed to creep in to mar the whole. 


hat is so good, it is a great pity some 
In the first 
place, an acolyte is scarcely likely to be wearing a monk’s cowl, and, 
if he were, it is perfectly certain he would not have the neck thrown 
open sufficiently to show tha 


he is wéaring a fashionable collar and 
tie. In the second place, the fact of the boy being seated on a rather 
| unlikely chair, before an unlikely table, detracts from the advertise- 


ment point of view. 


made a much more realistic illustration, and a better advertisement, 


We would suggest that Mr. Crook would find it 


if the chair and table were done away with, the box of soap stood on 


the floor, and the boy—wearing a chorister’s surplice—held out the 
cake of soap a little less shyly. 


Force in the Photographic Design. 


The third illustration we consider distinctly good; it clearly con- 
The clenched 
fist, the wrinkled forehead, all tell their tale of something forgotten, 
Here 
the introduction of the article advertised would, of course, have been 


veys the advertiser’s meaning and carries conviction. 
and one instinctively turns to the text to find out what it is. 
ridiculous, but with such an effective illustration one could safely 


rely on the subject-matter being read. 
_ In conclusion, we would suggest to advertisers that when deciding 


to vse illustrated advertisements, photography should haye first 
claim on their consideration. The result is bound to be more satis- 
factory than the crude drawings which in many instances have passed 
good for illustrations. For the embellishment of booklets, catalogues, 


etc., photography stands pre-eminent, the introduction of a few pic- 


Sapolio means so much’to good 
housekeepers that it’s hard to 
plan the day’s work without it. 


Hxample No. 3. A Strong Photographic“ Ad.” 
tures of the advertiser’s business premises and stock-in-trade carrying 
far more weight than yards of written explanation. 

[For permission to use the above article we are indebted to the 
“ British Advertiser,” in which it first appeared, and to the photo- 
graphers who illustrate it. A note of certain offers which the “ British 
Advertiser” is making to photographers appears elsewhere in this. 
issue.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


PHOTOGRAPHING LEAPING FISHES.° 


A NuMBER of years ago I began to experiment with the camera to 
obtain photographs of leaping fishes, but always with indifferent 
success, The most difficult game appeared to be the large California 
flying fish, Hxocetus californiensis, which from the middle of May is 
a feature of the Santa Catalina channel, appearing in large schools 
and remaining all summer to deposit spawn in the bays of the islands. 
I made my first attempt from the bow of a steamer. I secured a 
position at the porthole in the bow, and while it was impossible to aim 
the Kodak with any certainty I snapped it at a number of fishes, 
hoping accidentally to take them; but the plates invariably developed 
blank ; the flying fish had passed out of the field before I pressed the 
button. 
Flying Fish. 

Later I made the attempt from a small launch, with more or less 
amusing results. Isat on an elevated deck, so that I could command 
the field, and held a large Kodak ready for the fray. The first flying 
fish came directly towards the boat, passing within a short distance 


of me—in fact, so near that I moved to avoid it. Another flier struck 


* An article in the “ Scientific American-,” 


the boat; and on another occasion a fish almost unbalanced me, 
In none of these attempts 
was [ successful, for it requires some skill to face a heavy flying fish, 
coming like a shot, with a camera and to dodge it at the right time. 
T had equally unsatisfactory results in attempting to photograph the: 


striking my neck; but this was at dusk. 


tuna. 
A Gun Camera. 
In my attempts to photograph the tarpon I was also unsuccessful. 
I forced the fish to leap so close to the boat that they appeared to be 
coming aboard; but the sight was always so wonderful, that though 
T held the Kodak between my knees and had formulated an elaborate 
plan to pass my rod to the boatman on the jump and use the Kodak, 
When the splendid fish rose into the air, 
These more or less humorous 


it was always a failure. 
I forgot the camera until too late. 
adventures have probably befallen others who, not being expert 


photographers, will welcome a device which experiment has demon- 


strated, renders it an easy matter to photograph fishes of all kinds. 
or indeed any animal in the air. It is literally a gun camera, devised 


by an ardent tarpon angler, Dr. W. H. Howe, of the city of Mexico.. 


SN a cra a a eee deen eee ce ee 
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Dr. Howe spends a part of each winter at Tampico, where the tarpon 
appears to winter, and as the fishes are high jumpers and were in 
smooth water near shore he began to experiment along various lines, 
resulting in a gun camera which solved the question. The splendid 
tarpon, the “silver king,” was caught in the very act and shown in 
various positions in the air, making a valuable addition to the angler’s 
store and explaining many hitherto little understood features of 
tarpon leaping. The appliance of Dr. Howe is made up of a gun 
stock and a 4 x 5 Kodak, the latter being fitted into the stock so 
that the shutter and opening will be on a line with the sight. The 
shutter is connected with the trigger by a line, or wire, and to all 
intents and purposes the affair is a gun and used as such from the 
shoulder. The pictures were taken in the angler’s boat, or from a 
second boat, the fisherman shouting a warning at the strike, where- 
upon the man with the gun camera rose, held it in the position of 
ready, and as the tarpon cleared the water in its initial leap raised it 
Dr. Howe’s 
films show how excellent are the results, the tarpon being seen in 
every phase of leaping. 


to the shoulder, aimed, and pulled the trigger or shutter. 


With this appliance the flying fishes 
and tuna could be taken with comparative ease, while for birds on the 
wing the appliance would appear to have many advantages. 


Combination Printing. 

The attempts to secure animals in action, especially the difficult 
feat of taking fishes, have resulted in a variety of pictures not in- 
appropriately called “false photography”; in that no deception is 
intended, an explanation is given. The picture is as perfect as though 


tuna famous; but the picture is merely the clever manipulation of 
the photographer, and when explained and understood by the reader 
becomes a raticnal and legitimate method of illustrating. 
instance the photographer took a large plate view of a section near 
Then a fish was 
posed and photographed, this being cut out of the photograph and 


Avalon Bay, noted as a scene of the tuna’s leaps. 


pasted upon the proper background by an expert who had observea 
hundreds of leaping tunas; then the result was photo-engrayed, 
giving a picture of a leaping fish which would be considered from 
nature by two-thirds of those who saw it. The picture, so far as 
position, height, etc., is concerned, may be said to be as natural as 
life, and indeed, was not modelled from memory, but from a real 
photograph of a tuna taken a long distance away, yet showing the 
exact position. 

The gun camera will provide a valuable field for sportsmen and 
naturalists. The leap of the salmon, that of mullet, the 
stupendous jumps of the whip ray, which I have observed clear re- 


the 


ing of the ten-pounder, will afford interesting subjects. The camera 
has entered many fields, but there are scores of forms which have 


yet to be taken in action. The many soaring animals, as the so- 
called flying lizard or draco, could be easily caught with this gun, 


as well as the flying squirrel in its downward rush. The bat has never 


indeed, this interesting plaything opens a new field. 


Cartes F. Hoxper. 


[A Paper read before the Photogra 


Outfit. 
Firstty as to outfit. It is not elaborate nor expensive :—A desk such 
as may be obtained at any photographic warehouse; a couple of pen- 
cils, Koh-i-nor H.B. and H., or a box of Hardtmuth No. 3 refills and 
holder; a spotting brush, No. 1 Winsor and Newton sable (get a 
good one, they spring to a point better than camel hair); some colour 
for spotting (crimson lake, half-cake); a small piece of opal plate for 
a palette; fine sand-paper for sharpening pencils; a couple of knives 
for scraping the films, one ‘small and fine for removing dark spots, 
stray hairs, spotty, patchy bits of light, the other larger for broader 
surfaces (the larger one may be got at the dealer’s, but the smaller one 
is best made out of a large-size tailor’s needle; break the point off 
about a quarter of an inch, then grind down on two sides and the 
point to an angle of, say, 45 degrees, put into a wooden handle, 


leaving about three-quarters of an inch of métal showing), and an 


oil-stone for sharpening the knives. A good finishing strop is made 
by cutting a piece of leather, say, 6 in. by 2 in., and gluing it on to 
a strip of wood. Rub some oil into it, then sprink 


with emery powder; rub it well into the leather 


le it all over evenly 
with the handle of 
a fine, keen edge. 
knife. 


an old table-knife; use the strop frequently to kee 


Tt is no use trying to cut on a negative with a dul 


The Medium, 
As to medium. The beginner, if he wishes, may make his own, 
getting powdered resin and turpentine, about equal quantities, mix- 
ing and warming gently till the resin is disolved, and thinning down 
with more turps as desired. If it works too hard, add a drop or two 
of castor oil, or oil of lavender. 

Lastly, a bottle of turps and some old linen rag, free from lint or 
cotton wool, are required. 


* We are indebted to our contemporary the “ Australian Photographic Journal” 
for the report of this lecture.—Eps., B.J.P. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON RETOUCHING. 


hic Society of New South Wales. “y| 


Sharpening the Pencils, 

Cut the wood away about two inches; take care not to cut the lead. 
Get a bit of sand-paper about three inches square; fold it in two, 
rough surface inwards, hold it between the finger and thumb of the 
left hand; place the lead point in the sand- 
ing with the finger and thumb, draw rapid] 
giving a turn to right and left at the same 
a point as fine and round as a needle. 


paper, and, gently squeez- 
y backward and forward, 
ime. 


Commencing Work--the Hnife. 

When ready to start, place the negative 
carefully for such marks as may have to be 
ifi 
foreground; take these down with a gradual scraping over the part, 
somewhat in the manner of taking out an 
er, remembering always that it is we 


aken away with the knife 


ink-blot with a knife on 


pap 1 to hasten slowly when 


ing, because getting it off roughly, or with jagged edges, only 
means more work to correct with the lead and brush later on. 


cut 


Applying Medium, 
When all the “dense” marks are removed, place a small drop of 
medium on the film, then, taking a piece of rag, place it over the end 


of the finger, moisten it slightly with turpentine, and rub the whole 
surface of the negative. 


ing, but, for most of the softer and finer works, it gives enough “ grip ” 
to enable you to take them out with the softer pencil. Should there 
he parts requiring more work, e.g., where much scraping has been 
done, apply a drop of medium, and rub it over the part with a piece 
of rag or cotton wool (the wool made into a hard pad about the size 
of a hazel nut), so as to just cover those parts to be worked on. If, 
after working with the pencil, you find it will not “take” sufficiently, 
finish with the spotting brush, and colour, stippling evenly. Should 
| some of the working show too strongly, reduce by stippling with the 


In this 


been shown upon the wing, and at twilight could possibly be caught 5 _ 


the fish had been caught in the beautiful leap which has made the 


. 


markable distances in the Aransas region of Texas, the erratic jump-— 


You ought to haye ~ 


on the desk and examine 


is in a “view.” There may be too many spotty high-lights in the 


There should be no trace of medium show- 
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point of the smaller knife, and so keep on using knife and brush 
correcting each other until it is done so that it will not show in the 
printing. A little practice will enable you to fill gaps and holes in 
negatives quite easily. 

Portrait Negatives, 

For a portrait, unless the background is much marked or spotted, 
you need only apply the medium so that it covers the head and about 
half an inch or so wider, for it frequently happens that a picture may 
be much improved by taking out stray bits of hair, either with the 
knife or pencil. Also medium the hands, if showing. 

In retouching portraits it is not how much you may do to a nega- 
tive, but how little; not crowding the lead on, but placing it just 
‘where the least work will give the most effect. 

Acquiring a Touch. 

There is no particular kind of stroke to learn that will enable you to 
become a retoucher, but just where there is a line-freckle or mark, or 
whatever the defect may be, carefully fill that part so that it comes 
even with the surrounding part, and, that kept up gradually, you 
will find that you are getting a nice “grain” in retouching “talk,” or 
stipple, as others call it. During the progress of your work occasion. 
ally look at your negative reversed; sitting well back, take a general 
survey of it, and, where the work looks 
other. 


atchy, blend them into each 
Let all the cutting be done to the negatives before the medium 
is applied. 


Should the work not be satisfactory, it can easily be taken off by 


tubbing over with the rag and a little turpentine and fresh medium 
applied, and in case a negative requires a great deal of work, say, a 
big head (freckled), when you cannot get any more on the film, var- 
nish the negative, and, when quite cold, apply the medium as before 
and continue the work. 

Remedying Negatives. 

It sometimes happens that a negative has thin shadows—though 
full of detail—and hard lights, the shadows being too black by the 
time the lights are printed wp. Rub some crimson lake on the palette, 
getting it pretty thick. Put the negative on the desk, glass-side to- 
wards you. Moisten the tip of the finger with the lips and rub on to 
the colour, and dab on to the snadows to be held back ; repeat until the 
whole is evenly coloured. Small spaces to be coloured, such as hands 
in shadow, shadows under brows, etc., treat in the same way. Do 
not mind going over them wide. You can correct the outline after- 
wards with the knife. 

It might be mentioned that in addition to the articles required for 
retouching the beginner lay in a good stock of “patience.” That 
and practice rubbed well in will soon show good results. Do not be 
disheartened if the first attempts look scratchy; rub them off and try 

James H. GaMBLe. 
DS el 


THE OPTICAL CONVENTION. 


On Tuesday next, May 30th, the Optical Convention opens its session 
at the Northampton Institute. 
noted in these columns, but we can now outline the leading features 
of the exhibition held in connection with the Convention. 


again. 


Its chief activities have already been 


The cata- 
logue of the latter will be a particularly valuable work of reference. 
The instruments are arranged in classes; each class is preceded 
by a short introduction, giving a general description of the instru- 
ments included in the class. Special attention has been paid to con- 
In addition to the more strictly optical instru- 
ments, many other types of scientific instruments are included. Thus, 
one class is devoted to meteorological instruments and thermometers, 


venience of reference. 


another to laboratory instruments; mathematical and drawing instru- 
ments, and calculating appliances are also shown. Under Class 1, 
“Tools and Materials,” is to be found a selection of optical glass, by 
the great glass-making and lighthouse firm—Messrs. Chance Bros., 


of Birmingham. Messrs, Powell and Sons, of the Whitefriars Glass 


Works, have an interesting exhibit of thermometer glass. Messrs. 
Geo. Culver, and other firms, show tools and processes of manufacture. 
Class 2, “Simple Optical Elements,” includes an exhibit of accurate 
work in prisms and plates, by Messrs. Hilger, and diffraction gratings, 
by Lord Blythswood. The two most important classes in which the 
excellence of the English work is most apparent are, perhaps, those 
of surveying instruments and microscopes; these are both well re- 
presented, and the exhibits will be found of special interest. 

“Projection Apparatus” includes an exhibit, in action, of a com- 
plete lighthouse apparatus of the fourth order, by Messrs. Chance 
Bros. The exhibits of optical lanterns, cinematograph apparatus, 
etc., are very complete. 

Other classes which may be mentioned are “Telescopes and Binocu- 
lars,” “Photographic Apparatus,” and “ Photometric Apparatus.” 
In the class devoted to optical measuring instruments some admir- 
able work is exhibited by the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co., 
and by Messrs. Hilger. 

we 


Photo-Dechanical Doites. 


ieee 
Colouring Photographs for the Three-colour Process. 
It frequently happens that in colouring bromides and silver prints 


the artist has great difficulty in getting the water colour to take 
to the paper. ‘“‘Camera Craft,” in its issue of May, page 507, recom- 
mends the following methods:—For bromide paper prepare the fol- 
lowing solution :— 
Purified oxgall 
Glacial acetic acid 


30 grs. 30 gms. 
30 minims 30 c¢. c. 
Distilled water S$ 02. $50) c. c. 
Methylated spirit 14 02. 150 c. ‘c. 


Shake till dissolved, filter, paint over the print, and allow sur- 


face to get dry, and mix the paints with a drop or two of this solu- 
tion also. 

When it is desired to tint or touch up a glossy silver print with 
water-colours, the resistance offered by the shiny surface can be 
overcome by treating it with the following solution :— 


Albumen... ae m3 aa cb .. 6 drachms 
Glycerine... Be 14 drachms 
Ammonium carbonate 15 grains 
Ammonia, .880 1 drop 
Water 14 drachms 


First thoroughly incorporate the albumen with the water, and 
then add the other ingredients. If oil-colours are.to be used, the 
print should be coated with a mixture of gelatine and gum arabic. 

A Loan Process Exhibition at Manchester- 

It is understood that the Board of Education is to co-operate with 
the Manchester Education Committee in securing for exhibition in 
Manchester the loan exhibit of process engravings now on view at 
South Kensington. The exhibition, as we have already ‘intimated, 
comprises an historic series of examples of process engraving, includ- 
ing photogravure, photo-lithography, and kindred processes of re- 
production by means of photography, including half-tone colour 
printing. All the most expert operators in the chief countries of 
Europe, and also the United States of America and Japan, have 


contributed. 
The Newspaper Half-Tone, 

The wickedness of the half-tone portrait as it is frequently 
printed in the daily Press is brought before us by a cutting from the 
Belfast ““Evening Telegraph,” 
Mr. H. C. Shelley, who is at present in Belfast lecturing at the 
Kodak exhibition. Mr. Shelley has our sincere sympathies. In 
extenuation of the half-tone reproduction, some blame may perhaps 


be attached to the original photograph, but we cannot imagine that 


in which we find a “portrait” of 


Mr. Shelley would pass to the engraver a proof showing him as 
the dark-visaged being that the printed newspaper has given us. 
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Exhibitions. 


Se et 
MARINE PHOTOGRAPHY AND WAVE STUDIES AT THE 
R.P.S8. 


Ir it cannot be fully claimed that Mr. Mortimer has discovered an 
absolutely new outlet for esthetic photography, he has certainly hit 
upon a form of pictorial work which affords a most fascinating amount 
and variety of dangerous adventure and of physical endurance as 
should commend the practice to every muscular “plain-air-ist,’ who 
would rather t].at his pictorialisms were derived from struggles with 
It is evidently 
because the photographer has lived by these gale-lashed shores, 
watching, waiting, above all, observing and 
memorising hew the frenzied breakers and the raging surf impress 
the sight and affect the recollection, that the collection of Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer’s “ Marine Photography and Wave Studies,” at the Royal 
Photographic Society, combine, with the technical and artistic merits, 
an unusually large proportion of tonal veracity. 

Looking at the collection as a whole, the chief impression is that 
the photographer has been fortunate in the colour of most of the 
prints, the tones being of a cool brown, in some instances verging 
upon olive, and in some prints passing into shadows of a full brown- 
black. They are al! enlargements from } or }-plate, up to about 
60 by 20 and larger, upon paper mostly with a rough drawing paper 
grain. As regards the delicacy of half-tone present, this must be 
ascribed to a skilful correlation of exposure and development, both 
of negative and of positive. Take, for instance, No. 33 (‘In the Height 
of the Storm”), a picture of seething surf and spume. It has hardly 
an absolutely white spot in it, and yet, although everywhere full of 
modulation, the foam of the breakers and the froth of the under-tow, 
and out in well defined masses of light. 


nature than from the realisation of tonal abstracts. 


wrestling, and, 


w 


The usual trouble with 
longshore marines—a horizon line which cuts the picture in two— 
has in most cases been avoided by taking a low point of view, so 
that wave crests, clouds of spray, and detached groups of rock, hide 
or break up the junction of sea and sky. hat the delicate tracery 
of wind-blown spray and mountains of water bursting into myriads 
of diamonds 


ia 


hould be adequately delineated, the employment of 
a low tone sky was necessary. 


instances this has been 
realised with considerable judgment and skill. If occasionally, as in 
No. 24 (“A Study in Black and White”), the sky has been over- 
corrected, or by some other 


In mos 


means rendered darker than one 
must be set to the exhibitor’s credit that in the 
majority of instances the luminosity of cloudland has been well pre- 
served or adequately suggested, and has been just sufficiently sub- 
ordinated as to act as a foil for the white fringed waters and clouds 
of spray. 


would wish, i 


In criticising such skies it should be well remembered 
that their main function is to play the part of a background, where- 
fore it should, as a rule, suffice that the beholder is not unaware that 


the dark and lowering heavens are torn into ragged shreds by the 


rough onslaughts of a winter gale; he should not—and does not— 
need to be curious as to their precise conformation or relative tonality, 
for his mind should be preoccupied, and his eyes fixed upon, the 
howling wastes of mighty waters, the white-capped vanguards of 
Neptune, the sea horses which imagination pictures as drawing his 


car, and other protean splendours of the sea, “in fine frenzy rolling” on 


to the shore and thundering against the granite fastnesses of the far 
western Scillies. 


Some of the photographs depict a comparative placidity of water 
and brightness of sky, as in No. 49, where the sun seems to throw 
golden tracery upon the “Majestic Main.” In this, although there 
is some disconnection of interest between the upper and lower portions 
of the print, the general breadth of rendering, added to the effective 


juxtaposition of strong light in the water, with the deep shadows of 


a picturesque billow, which forms the chief object, brings the eye 
to rest at the centre of interest. 

“It may be well to point out that most of the prints are composed 
upon what is termed the diagonal plan. That is to say, the general 
lines of the waves run into the picture, so that if prolonged they 
This disposition 
generally involves the provision of some strong object, especially 


would meet at a point towards the left or right. 


where the prevailing lines are inclined to lead the eye to look 
outside the boundaries of the print. Cliffs, rocks, or breaking waters 
will, in most instances, be found supplying the needful support to the 
composition. Occasionally concentration of interest and balance of 
line have been attained by means of a strongly accentuated scheme 
of cloud lighting, as in No. 25 (“Great Ocean!”), in which the line 
of the wave crests running diagonally across the picture has been 
balanced by the line of light in the clouds, thus effectually preventing, 
the interest from running out of the picture. 

Amateurs—and also those professionals whose scope of action is 
not bounded by the studio—should certainly see the collection, for, in 
the firs 
work up to, and also they will realise that fortuitous photography: 


place, they will acquire a mental standard of excellence to. 


has seen its best days. For, in Mr. Mortimer’s case, one cannot but 


recognise that he has, in the first place, known what he wanted to. 


accomplish ; and that in the second he has spared neither time, trouble, 
nor esthetic striving in realising his aims, which I assume to be the 
depiction of his subjects, under rare and imposing circumstances, with 
a nicely balanced proportion of truth to nature, and of refinement 
Although the 
as an exposition of the artistic possibilities of the camera, and are 


of composition. threescore prints have been made: 
therefore in no wise to be regarded in the same category as what are 
known as artist’s studies, painters whose subjects are akin to those 
of Mr. Mortimer’s would be well advised to pay a visit to the collec. 
tion ; indeed, every lover of the sea coast will find a fund of pleasure 
in the impressive moments which have been captured with so much 
skill and rendered with not less taste. The exhibition remains open 
—at the rooms of the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square— 
until June 17; admission, between 10 and 6, being free to all comers. 
on production of visiting card or by introduction by a member. 
Hecror Maciuan, F.R.P.S. 


ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE ALPINE CLUB. 

An exhibition of photographs taken by members of the Alpine Club. 
is being held at the Club Rooms, 23, Savile Row, W. Apart from 
the undoubted interest these representations of vast expanses of 
snow-clad mountain scenery must haye to mountaineers, the pictorial 
qualities which are strongly in evidence in many of the exhibits. 
will appeal to every visitor who is not a climber. Even regarded 
as merely photographs of snow and ice, the photographer will find 
much to interest and instruct him, although, owing doubtless to the 
extraordinary atmospheric conditions that prevail at the high alti- 
tude where most of the photographs were obtained, there is in 
most instances a lack of what the pictorial worker would describe 
as atmospheric diffusion and recession of planes. 

{t must not be supposed, however, that the pictures do not rise 
beyond the topographical stage. From the point of view of the 
members of the club this would probably be of as much importance 
as a pictorial rendering, and it is therefore all the more worthy of 
note that the pictorial view has not been sacrificed to the mere 
record of fact. The unavoidable lack of scale is, nevertheless, likely 
to be a deterrent to the full enjoyment of a contemplation of the 
photographs of these instances of nature’s grandeur and immensity, 


and it wiil probably need a mountaineer to fully realize the extent 
of the locality depicted. The pictures are, in many instances, helped 
pictorially by the wonderful cload forms portrayed. The contrl- 
butions by H. Priestman (57 and 63), Charies Lord (‘ Daybreak 
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from the Riffelberg”), Miss E. Venables (“Sunset over the Brévent” 
and “ Evening Clouds over the Arolla Valley”), and others, are par- 
ticularly notable in this respect; in fact, the two pictures by Miss 
Venables approach the impressionistic in their weirdness. 

From the pictorial standpoint, also, the works of Professor J. 
Norman Collie are noteworthy. The prints are of beautiful quality, 
and in addition to being fine Alpine photographs, are pictures that 
would compare fayourably with the productions of any other avowed 
pictorial user of the camera. A very fine contribution, both 
pictorially and technically, is No. 107 (“The Matterhorn from 
Breuil”), by C. Thurston Holland. This is a carbon print of im- 
portant size and of superlative quality. ‘The curious lack of atmos- 
phere observable in most Alpine photographs, whereby the extreme 
distant mountain peaks are rendered as clean cut and clear as the 
immediate foreground, is very noticeable in this picture, but serves 
to render it ail the more impressive. 

Two delightful little studies of the Upper Grindelwald Glacier, in 
green carbon, by Miss C. Ellis, are excellent specimens of good, clean, 
techinical work, and it is noteworthy that many of the good things 
on the walls are contributed by ladies. Several series of small 
photographs framed in groups are on view, and they are also of 


high merit, and show that when dealing with such a subject, wherein 
it is impossible to even approximate 
smaller photographs, if treated sympathetically, score almost as 
much as the larger specimens. 


he size of the original, the 


Strange to say, telephotography does not find extensive employ- 
ment by the Alpine photographer, if the present show can be taken 
as a criterion. 


There are certainly one or two examples on view, 
but of no great importance, and it can only be assumed that the 
hardy member of the Alpine Club prefers to tackle his game at 
close quarters, and as “the climb’s the thing,” the tele-attachment 
and its attendant troubles aré left at home. In fact, it is to be assumed 
that in most instances the photographs obtained are to be regarded 
merely as incidents to a climb, and not its primary cause; but they 
should not, on that account, lose any of their value as instructive 


factors for other photographers. No opportunity of visiting the exhi- 


bition, which closes on May 31, should therefore be lost. 


Tue Lerx Prorograrutc Socrmry is holding an exhibition in the 
North Cabinet Gallery of the Nicholson Institute, Leek. 
in the shape of dainty little bromide prints were issued for a private 


Invitations 


view on Thursday; and the exhibition will be open daily until next 
Thursday. As the price of admission is the popular one of nothing, 
with a catalogue at the same figure, it is to be hoped the townspeople 


will appreciate the efforts of the society. 


ood 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
May 10 to June 19.—Salen of the Photo Club de Paris. 
Taul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris 
May 30-June 1.—Students’ Art Club, St. Leonards-on-Sea Photo- 
graphic Section. Hon. Secretary, Miss Watson, “ Deverell Hurst,” 
De Cham Avenue, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Secretary, 


July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secre- 
tary, F. G. Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 
July 15-25.—Sixth International Salon Association Belge de 


Photographie, Liége. Secretary, Mr. Servais, 34, Rue du Saint- 
Esprit, Liége. 

September.—Royal Photographic Society, New Gallery, Regent 
Street, London, W_ Secretary, J. McIntosh, 66. Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 

October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield, 


and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 


November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Sec., R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R Sar- 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITION. 
September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products. 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Patent Dews, 


———— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes,” 


The following applications for Patents were made between May 8 
and 15 :— 


Darx-room Lamps.—No. 9,661. Improvements in photographic 
dark-room lamps. Frederick Thomas Parsons, 27, Southdean 
Gardens, Wimbledon Park Road, London. 

Parer.—No. 9,667. Improvement in the manufacture of photographic 

paper. Edouard Mallet, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton 

Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Stamp Puotograpus.—No. 9,729. Improved repeating back for 

aking midget and stamp photographs. George Thomas Bayley, 

3, Union Street, East Stonehouse, Devon. 

Wasuinc Paprrs.—No, 9,749. Apparatus for the washing of 

photographic papers. James Hazell and Albert James Chap- 

man, 107, Mansfield Street, Kingsland Road, London. 

Drvetorine, Erc.—No. 9,806. Improved apparatus for developing 

and fixing photographic plates. Edward Rosell Petrie, Fife 


House, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Cremicats.—No. 9,870. Improvements in treating soluble chemi- 
cals for photographic and other use. 
Kelly, and John Arthur Bentham, 7, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London. 


William Fraser Claughton 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Pigment Paper.—No. 23,766, 1904. In place of the fairly thick 
layer of pigmented gelatine, with its alleged defects of slow 
drying and difficuit stripping, the original paper or sheet of cellu- 
loid or tissue base is provided, before the addition of the 
pigmented gelatine, with a layer of gum arabic or similar sub- 
stance soluble in cold or warm water, this layer serving as an 
insulating medium. These substances, moreover, have in com- 
bination with bichromate salts a considerably smaller sensibility 
to light than the pigmented gelatine iayer proper, producing the 
pictures. In the case of pigment paper or tissue thus prepared, 

the original paper base, after the copy has been transferred in 

a well-known manner in cold water on to the developing paper, 

aken out of 

the water, without or with the help of warm water. As a 

further advantage of this pigment paper, it may be mentioned 


can be easily removed in the air, that is, when 
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that it can be manufactured without the safety edge on the 
negative which kas hitherto been necessary. Albert Hochheimer, 
Feldkirchen, Munich, Germany. 

Firm Cuancrrs.—No. 14,329, 1904. A device for a packet in which 
a number of films can be brought up for exposure and then re- 
moved. In the figure, a is the back of the packet and b that end 
of the saine through a slit in which the ends ¢ of the bands or 
tabs are presented for enabling the sensitive films or plates to 
be transferred in succession from exposure position at front of 
the packet to storage position at rear thereof, the transfer being 
effected by pulling on the respective tabs or bands, which are 
connected to the respective films or plates and pass around a 
guide or roller situated usually at the end of the packet opposite 


to the end 6. 
effected, the projecting portion of the band or tab may be torn 


After the transfer of a film or plate has been 


off. In order to enable the films or plates which have been thus 
transferred to the rear of the packet to be withdrawn for de- 
velopment or otherwise without disturbing the remainder of the 
contents of the packet, a door d is provided, extending across 
the back a of the packet towards the end thereof opposite to the 
end 8, this door being hinged to the back as at e, and spring- 
pressed and padded or otherwise adapted to normally maintain 
a light-tight closure. In the drawing, f represents a film or 
plate which, having been transferred from the front to the rear 
of the packet by means off the band or tab c' (shown as having 
been subsequently torn off), is in process of being withdrawn 
through the open door d. Newton Livingstone Scott, 18, Iron- 
monger Lane, London, E.C. 


<> —- 


Austin-Epwarps Monthly Film Negative Competition—The prize 
camera for current month has been awarded to Miss Gill, Compton, 
near Guildford, Surrey, for her negative “Doorway of a Memorial 
Chapel.” 


Dew Books. 


“The Year Book of Photography and Amateurs’ Guide.” 
Edited by P. R. Salmon, F.R.P.S. London : 
graphic News ” Office. 1s. 


1905. 
“The Photo- 


Quite a series of monographs on practical subjects appears in the 
text pages of the issue of the “Year Book” just published. The 
editorial is on “Platinotype Printing.” E. J. Wall follows with an 
historical review of platinum printing and a treatise on the pre- 
paration of the paper, the first of which is valuable for its copious 
references to the scattered literature of the subject; whilst the notes 
on manufacture appeal, we suppose, to the curious class of amateur 
who does not know a good thing when it is on the market. “Iron 
Printing Processes” other than platinotype, and “Press Photo- 
graphy,” excellently illustrated, are two further articles with their 
direct appeal to the amateur. And lastly comes Mr. H. W. Bennett, 
overflowing with arguments, contentions, objections, and advice anent 
pictorial composition, all emphasised and explained by the aid of 
some thirty sketches. Altogether, quite a budget of good reading for 
cur amateur friends, even supposing there were no sections on 
takles and formule, novelties in apparatus, etc., to which, as a matter 
of fact, some 250 of the total 600 odd pages are devoted. 


The Photographic “Red Book.” Published by The Affiliation of 


Photographic Societies, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
Price 1d. 
The Affiliation of Photographic Societies’ Annual for 1905, 


familiarly known as the “Red Book,” has reached us, and the first 
thing we note is its increased bulk. An inspection reveals the cause 
of this to be 


exhibition a 


he inclusion of eight half-price tickets for the annual 
the New Gallery, and we can congratulate the execu- 
tive on having hit on this excellent method of doing away with the 
everlasting bother that accompanied the previous plan adopted. 


Sending batches of half-price tickets to secretaries of societies, 


on sale or return, seemed simple enough in theory, but when the 


day of reckoning arrived we more than suspect that the collection 


ot the unsold tickets, and the sixpences derived from the sale of 


others, involved more trouble and expense than appeared on the 


surface. 
Briefly it is this: 
secretaries of 


Tt remains to be seen how the new system will work. 
The “Red Book” can only be obtained from the 
he various affiliated societies, who, of course, will 


supply only to members. The reduced-price tickets are bound up 
in the book, and are perforated for easy removal. The presentation 
of one of these tickets and sixpence at the New Gallery during the 
exhibition will admit bearer. The tickets that are not used can be 
thrown away afterwards. They are no further use after the end of 
October. The number of tickets handed in at the door will show the — 


extent to which they are used, and no 


urther trouble devolves on 
the Secretary to collect those not used, or their value from the local 
secretaries. 


The only possible exception that can be taken to the 
new plan is that when giving a ticket to a friend it has to be ex- 
plained that sixpence is necessary as well as the pass vefore admit- 
tance is granted, whereas in the old system the ticket gave admis- 
sion without any additional money payment at the doors, and the 
local secretary, when settling up, paid the difference. 

The general plan of the “Red Book” is similar to that of the 
previous editions. The advantages and privileges of the affiliation 


are fully set out. Rules for judging, interchange of lectures, and a 
catalogue of the loan collection are included. 


The list of places in England to photograph appears to have been 


extended and amplified, 
the past, a most useful 


and should form in the future, as it has in 
feature. The places of interest in London — 


and district at which 


he presentation of the “Red Book” gives 
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admission is also very complete, and indicates very markedly one 
of the chief points of*utility of the affiliation. A full list of the 
affiliated societies, which have increased in numbers considerably 
during the past year or two, forms the bulk of the book, and the 
information as to their officers, headquarters, dark rooms and accom- 
modation, etc., will be appreciated by the photographer on tour 
who is either a member of the R.P.S. or of another affiliated society. 
One penny per copy, which is the small charge made this year, will 
not be begrudged by the members of the affiliation. 


“The Photographer's Peerless Note Book.” London: Houghtons, 
Limited, and Charles Letts and Co. 1s. 

The 1905 edition of this very compact exposure record has been 
improved by an exposure calculator which gives, without any 
arithmetical operation, exposures of any subject, with any stop cn 
any plate. The “Note Book” contains also a number of hints on ex- 
fosure and development, and a list of dark rooms in the United 
Kingdom. 


“The Book of Photography.’ Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. London : 
Cassell and Co. 10s. 6d. 

An English book treating of photography from first to last is 
certainly a volume for which there is an empty place at the present 
time. Our photographic literature in this country, like Mr. Gilbert’s 
gay young sorter, is “chopped particularly small.” A few volumes, 
such as Sir William Abney’s “Instruction in Photography’? or Mr. 
Brothers’ “Photography,” aim at comprehensiveness, but the infor- 
tation consulted by the majority is disseminated through a hundred 
or so small books. Messrs. Cassell occupy the breach with a hand- 
some production, externally well fitted for presentation to any one 
interested in photography. Naturally its contents are our chief 
interest. And we find that the editor has judiciously steered along 
a middle course between the Scylla of academism and the Charyodis 
of beginners’ piffle and “shoppy” talk. He supplies information, on 
pretty nearly every photographic subject, which any one already 
slightly acquainted with photography would be likely to want. He 
is not encyclopedic, and he does not attempt historical treatment of 
special subjects. In short, the volume is for the photographer of a 
few years’ standing, who will find its pages a constant help. The 
student who has to verify even a minor reference will still need his 
Eder’s “Handbuch” or Fabre’s “Traité,’ but Messrs. Cassell’s 
volume should satisfy the immensely larger class of readers who are 


less exacting in their demands, and require a volume more as a 
help in their practical work than for literary purposes. The 
“Book of Photography” is profusely illustrated and supplied with 
supplemental plates, and a very full index is not the least of its 
good features. 

“A Souvenir of Weston-super-Mare” is published by the District 
Council of that holiday resort, and will be sent free on application. 
The souvenir is practically an illustrated guide to the vicinity. 

“Lynton, Lynmouth, and the ‘Lorna Doone’ Country” is the sub- 
ject of a new “ Homeland” guide. (The Homeland Association, Ltd., 
22, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 6d.) The text of the 
book interweaves the stories of the Doones with a concise description 
of the country. There is an Ordnance map, and the volume is 
illustrated with a number of new photographs by Mr. J. A. C. 
Branfil. 

A snconp edition of that very useful shilling handbook, “Photo- 
graphic Failures: Prevention and Cure,” has just appeared from the 
press of Messrs. Dewbarn and Ward, Limited, 6, Farringdon Avenue, 
London, E.C. It preserves its character of a small encyclopedia of 
“petites miséres,” easy of consultation, and helped by the transparent 
negative charts, by which a very fair idea is gained of errors in 
exposure and development. 


Dew D)aterials. 


The “Helix” Film Washer. Sold by Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerken- 
well Road, London, E.C. 

A very convenient washer, this, for users of roll-film. Its circular 

partitions provide for the insertion of a 12-exposure roll in two 

sections, and the inlet and outlet of the water are so arranged as 


to afford a free passage over the whole surface of the film. If 


the film is cut up for development each negative is suspended in 


the water by a clip, and washing takes place in the same manner. 


The washer is made in about half a dozen sizes, and at prices from 
5s. 6d. 


Antique Mounts. Sold by Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C. 

A hand-made paper, of rough surface and in a choice of quiet 
colours, imparts a genuine refinement to these new mounts of Kodak, 
Ltd. They are supplied with a deckle edge in brown, grey, or 
green, each with a plate-marked space, circular or oblong, for the 
print. They are obtainable in 1s. packets in five sizes, from No. 1 
F.P.K. to half-plate. Quite as tasteful and saleable a style of mount 
as we have seen for a long time. 


Recetvep. The “Three-Colour” plate for three negatives at a single 
exposure in an ordinary camera. (Dr. J. H. Smith and Co., Ziirich ; 
British agents, Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London, 
E.C.). 

Tuer Eastman Plate, rapid and extra rapid. The above plates, 
now placed upon the market by Kcdak, Limited, will be noticed in 
due course. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

“Guazert.”—A preparation sold under this name has been put on 
the market by Messrs. Wilkins and Co., of 14, Cape Hill, Birmingham. 
It is akin to formaline, and its function is to harden the surface of gela- 
tino P.O.P. previous to squeegeeing on ferrotype, glass, or celluloid. 
The directions for use are, briefly, to place the prints to be treated 
in the “Glazeit” for fifteen minutes after fixing and washing. Then 
squeegee on to the plate or giass. When dry, they will fall off with 
a highly-glazed surface. The “Glazeit” may be used over and over 
again, and is not expensive. Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera 
House, Farringdon Street, E.C., are the wholesale agents. 

Uyver the title of “Guide to the French Photographic Trade,” a 
catalogue has been issued by the “Chambre Syndicale des Fabricants 
et Négociants de la Photographie,” a body which is composed of the 
chief makers of and dealers in photographic material in France, and 
has, M. L. Gaumont as its president. The list is arranged in a!pha- 
betical order of the members of the “Chambre,” ahd is no doubt 
obtainable from the offices of the latter, 54, Rue Etienne-Marcel, Paris. 

Tuer Ener Montuty List.—We have received a small booklet from 
Messrs. L. Gaumont and Co., dealing with the Elge cinematograph 
films. It should prove useful to all interested in animated photo- 
graphy. A copy will be sent free on application to 22, 23, 25, and 
27, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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A copy of Messrs. Erdmann and Schanz’s new abridged catalogue 

stereoscopic slides has been sent us. Under the name of 
Binocular Realisticgraphs,” an almost endless variety of subjects 
is presented, and in view of the high class of work usually produced 
by this firm, every possessor of a stereoscope should obtain a copy 
of the list. A postcard to 116, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W., wiil 
secure one. 
British Frrrorype Prares.—The following is the full lis 


} 


of sizes 
and prices in which these plates are supplied, and it will be seen that 
the quarter plate is put up in dozen packets at 2s. 6d., not 3s., as 
stated in our last issue:—14 in. by 10 in. (half dozen), 11s. 6d. per 
packet ; 14 in. by 10 in. (one dozen), 20s.; 10 in. by 7 in. (half dozen), 
6s. 6d.; 10 in. by 7 im. (one dozen), 10s. 6d.; half phates (half dozen), 
4s. 6d.; half plates (one dozen), 4s. 6d.; 5 in. by 4 in. (half dozen), 
ag.; 5 in. by 4 in. (one dozen), 3s. 6d.; quarter plates (half dozen), 
1s. 6d.; quarter plates (one dozen), 2s. 6d.; 34 in. by 23 in. (half 
dazen), 1s.; 34 in. by 2% in. (one dozen), 1s. 6d.; 24 in. by 2 in. 
(one dozen), 1s. 2d.; 24 in. by 2 in. (three dozen), 3s.; Victoria size 
(100), 4s. 6d. 

A new catalogue of apparatus specially adapted for taking and 
printing miniature photographs, and also for photographic buttons 
and stamps, has been sent us by the Executors of J. Billcliff, camera 
The list is very complete, and a feature is made of 


manufacturers. 
fitting repeating backs for midget photographs 
cameras. A variety of nearly thirty repeating backs for this pur- 
pose is given, and also the same number of frames for printing these 


o customers’ own 


small photographs, in addition to other apparatus. A copy oi the 
list will be sent on application to Richmond Street, Boundary Lane, 
Manchester, S.W. 

“Vertox” pictorial postcards, issued as an advertisement by 
Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, of 20-26, Sardinia Street, 


should serve the 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, are attractive in design, an 
purpose of still further impressing upon photographers the advantages 
of the popular gaslight paper. Samples of these cards will be sent 
post-free on application. 

“Tue Imperial Handbook,” 1905, just issued for gratuitous distri- 
bution by the Imperial Dry Plate Company, Limited, Crickiewood, 
London, N.W., is this year given the form of an album of portraits 
of the world’s rulers by leading photographers, who in almost every 
instance have made their negatives on “Imperial” plates. 

A tist of brass work and camera parts of all descriptions reaches 
us in a new issue from Messrs. George Mason and Son, Armley 
Grove Works, Leeds. The business is a special one with Messrs. 
Mason, and the list is pre-eminently useful whenever apparatus is 


to be put together or adapted. There are articies on the home-making 
of cameras, etc., but the firm also supplies the finished article. 

BarGatns in cameras and accessory apparatus are listed to the 
length of thirty pages in the latest monthly catalogue of the Tella 
Camera Company, 110, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W., a firm 
which makes a specialty of weekly or monthly payments for new or 
second-hand apparatus. Customers’ cameras are also taken in ex- 
change, and the present occasion seems a favourable one for a re- 
arrangement of one’s outfit. 

Tue Busch anastigmat will be sold in future as the “ Omnar,” 
and a new series, //4.5, has just been added. 

A stRONG and neat case for unmounted prints is a new introduc- 
tion of Kodak, Ltd. 
held by the turned-over edges of the leaves. 
“pocket print case” costs 


It accommodates a dozen prints, which are 
temporarily Bound in 
green art vellum, with a metal clasp, this 
1s. or 1s. 3d., according to size. 

A saMPLE of “ Rajar” P.O.P., as now issued in a mauve colour, 
reaches us from Rajar, Ltd., 119, High Holborn, London, W.C., 


and confirms us in the good opinion of this printing-out paper 


which we expressed on its first introduction. 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


May. ‘ Name of Society. Subject. 


Excursion, Burnham Beeches, 
.| ‘Bromide Toning.” Mr. W. Hayes, 
te With the Camera Club through South- 


....| Bowes Park Photo. Soc. .. 
.| Wallasey Amat. Photo. So 


Southampton Camera Club....... ampton.” Professor F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw. 

Exhibition of Novelties in Apparatus, 

“Carbon Printing.” Rev. H. W. Dick. 

Evening Outing, re Class 1 Competition, 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society. 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Si 
.| Everton Camera Club 


NORTH MIDDLESEX PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Mr. H. Srvarr lectured on the 17th inst. on “Carbon Printing.” 
He recommended as a sensitising bath the formula worked out by 
Mr. H. W. Bennett: 


Potassium hbichromate 4 drm. 
Citrie acid 1 drm. 
Water 25 oz. 


Ammonia .880 : about 3 drm. 

in which the tissue can be left from one and a half to three minutes. 
It is 
plate and the back wiped dry with a cloth. 
used within three days, and in the meantime is kept under 


hen lightly squeegeed into contact with glass or a ferrotyve 
Tissue’ thus prepared 
is bes 
pressure. Printing is gauged by an actinometer, and the printed 
tissue is soaked in water until it becomes almost flat after having 
t is then lifted from the bath together with a piece 


een properly soaked in 


curled inwards. 
of support (single transfer paper) which has 
advance. These two pieces with the tissue uppermost are pressed 
into close contact, excess of moisture removed by wiping with a 
cloth, and the two placed between blotting boards or strawboards 
under a weight for from ten to twenty minutes. Mr. Stuart recom- 


mended that at the expiration of this time the sandwiched print be 


put into cold water and allowed to soak. ‘his, he thought, assisted 
the stripping, and prevented possible insolubilisation. Water of a 
he gelatine, and after 


temperature of about 95 deg. will dissolve 
stripping, the temperature can be raised if it is found that the tissue 
has been fully or over-printed. A slight rinse in cold water, immer- _ 
sion in an alum bath, and again washing, completes the process. 

Mr. Stuart gave a practical demonstration, which in his hands 
showed the advantage of a process whose permanence appealed to all 
his hearers. This lecture was an excellent sample of the instruction 
Any per- 


lectures delivered regularly before the North Middlesex. 
son desiring information as to forthcoming fixtures should apply to 
Mr. 8. C. Puddy, 87, Crouch Hill, N. 


CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 
On Wednesday, the 17th inst., a series of criticisms by the well- 
known artist, Mr. F. M. Bennett, dealing with the collection of 
this Club for some 
Mr. Bennett certainly did 
“art” of the camera, 
but his criticisms lost nothing in value on tha 


members’ work which has occupied the walls o 


ittle time, was read by the Hon. Sec. 


not err on the side of over-appreciation of the 
account, and were 
extremely helpful to all concerned. 

A discussion on “Orthochromatism,” which had taken place a 
ortnight before, was resumed, and the President, Mr. W. H. Smith, 


showed a series of prints from a large coloured poster, the negatives 


eing taken on ordinary plates, and colour-sensitive Wratten plates, 


with and without filters, The light employed was magnesium 
urnt in oxygen, generally supposed to be deficient in the yellow 


rays. The “ortho” plate and filter, however, gave a satisfactory 


rendering, including the yellows. 5 
Mr. E. A. Salt showed a set of prints from negatives taken by 
daylight of a built-up model of coloured objects and foliage. Witb 
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reference to a statement made on a previous occasion, that a good 
many floral photographers invariably used ordinary plates, he had 
considerably overexposed a slow ordinary plate for the blues, to, 
so to speak, give the yellows a chance to come up, which they had 
signally failed to do. He therefore concluded that floral photo- 
graphy on ordinary plates was only possible so long as no sharp con- 
trasts of colour existed. A “chromatic” plate without a filter 
showed distinct signs of improyement, and with a so-called ten-times 
screen a very good result was obtained, but the filter not being 
adjusted 
was obseryable. 


o the plate, over-correction of the yellows and yellow-green 
A “spectrum” plate with an “absolutus” filter 
Whe Sy Ja, 
passed round a photograph of the spectrum, showing a 


gave a most satisfactory translation in monochrome. 
Wratten 
wonderful range of sensitiveness. ‘he negative was on a “Speed” 
plate, sensitised with Homocol by the bath method. 

Mr. F. W. Hicks, whilst recognising the advantages of ortho- 
chromatic plates and filters for copying pictures, flowers, and the 
like, doubted whether much benefit was to be derived from their 
use in every-day landscape work. He had not found it so, and 


this view was largely shared by others present. 


HartLEroot PHorocRrapsre Socrery.—The annual meeting 


West 


of this society was held on Wednesday of last week. The report sub- 
mitted by the hon. secretary showed that the year has been a success- 
ful one. 


Temain in office for 


It was decided that the present committee and officials 


the with the addition of Mr. F. 


Morley as joint treasurer. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence 


es 


Rvuppocs, Lrp. (Photographers, Newcastle-on-Tyne).—£1,000 
debentures, created April 26 and dated April 27, 1905, charged 


present, 


on the company’s undertaking and property, present and future, 
including uncalled capital, have been registered. 


AuteceD Photographic Frauds.—On Saturday last, at West 
Bromwich, Albert Evans, alias J. R. Wilson, of no fixed abode, 
was charged with obtaining various sums of money by means of 
fraud in September last. It was alleged that prisoner called upon a 
number of poor people and represented that he was in the employ of 
the Midland Art Photographic Company, High Street, West Brom- 
wich. He solicited orders and obtained deposits, but. when in- 
quiries were made at the Art Company his statements were found 
to be false. When arrested at Bilston he refused to give an ac- 
count of himself. Prisoner was remanded in custody. 

Re Watrer Evxiorr LAnpeEr, residing at 86, Belgrave Road, and 
carrying on business at 104, John Bright Street, Birmingham, photo- 
graphic artist.—The first meeting of the creditors interested und=r 
this failure was held at the offices of the Official Receiver for the 
district last The 
showed liabilities amounting to £165, and assets estimated to pro- 
£27. Debtor alleged as of his failure bad 
trade and want of capital. The unsecured liabilities include 
£153 2s. 10d. ordinary trade debts, and £12 12s. 6d. money bor- 
The case is a summary one, with the Official Receiver as 


Birmingham week. summary of accounts 


duce he causes 


rowed. 
trustee. B 

Tue Official Receiver for the Windsor district has now issued par- 
ticulars under the failure re Kathleen Ada Macdonald, photographer, 
of 57, High Street, Eton, from which it appears that the debtor has 
filed a statement of affairs showing gross liabilities amounting. to 
£135, and a deficiency of £103. 
the Official Receiver upon the case are as follows :—The debtor, who 


The report and observations of 


has been adjudged bankrupt, states that her husband died on Sep- 


tember. 25, 1903, since which date she has carried on the business 
of a photographer at 57, High Street, Eton, formerly carried on by 
him. The unsecured liabilities have been incurred in respect of 
goods obtained and necessaries supplied to the debtor and her 
family. As it is impossible to obtain a purchaser for the business 
as a going concern, agents have been instructed to dispose of the 
The 
debtor states she became aware of her insolyency shortly after her 


husband’s death. 


stock and furniture, either by private treaty or auction. 


ee 


Dews and Dotes. 


RECKLESS inaccuracy, we are sorry to find, characterises a paper 


on “The Chemistry of Photography” which the “Pharmaceutical 
The author, Mr. F..J. 
Young, should lay to heart Lord Salisbury’s dictum: “Verify your 


Journal” prints in its issue of last week. 
references,” before he again puts pen to paper. ‘There is no excuse 
for a writer who so grossly misrepresents the early history of photo- 
graphy as to credit Talbot with the discovery of hypo as a fixing 
agent, and Scott Archer with the introduction of glass as a support 
for the sensitive film, and who derives the collotype process from 
Niépce’s experiments with bitumen. It is a matter of regret to us 
that our contemporary should have set its seal upon a contribution 


abounding in misstatements. 


Artists have called Cropthorne, on the Worcestershire Avon, the 
prettiest village in England, and only a few years ago we would not 
have disputed its title to the distinction. Modern buildings have 
defaced somewhat its picturesque street, but, as readers of this 


month’s “ Studio’ 


> 


can see, there is at least one resident who is at 
pains to preserve the spirit of its medizval beauty when elaborating 
his own home. A photographs show the delightful 
scheme upon which Mr. H. H. Avery has extended his house on the 
steep bank of the river, and has laid out an old-fashioned garden 
which would be the joy of photographers like Mr. Keighley. We 
are interested in the account 


number o: 


ecause we have often made Crop- 
and also because that for a large part 
of the restoration of the timbering the responsible person was Mr. 


Drinkwater Butt, F.R.P.S. 


thorne the scene of a holiday, 


“Art IN PHorocrapuy” is the title of a special swunmer number 
of “The Studio,” which will be published about the end of June. 
The work of the leading photographers of the principal countries 
of Europe and America are to be represented, and in the selection of 
photographs which will appear, particular attention will be given 
to those which, in the opinion of the editor, possess special merits 
and no particular school or style 
will receive more consideration than another. 


from the artistic point of view, 
Kssays. on the British, 
French, Belgian, American, German, Austro-Hungarian, and Italian 
sections are being written by capable authorities, and the number 
should prove a noteworthy one for every photographer interested 
in the art side of photography. 

Puorocrapuic Grangerising.—A writer in the “Bury Free Press,” 
referring to the collecting of photographs recommended by Sir 
Martin Conway, and dealt with in a recent issue of the B.J., says: 
Perhaps the most perfect form of photographic collecting is that 
known as grangerising or extra illustrating, and this class of work 


can be made not only interesting 


o the collector, but even yalu- 
able to his district. The best thing to do is to decide upon some 
definite subject for illustration. If you are a competent botanist, 
geologist, or specialist in any other line, you may take a standard 


work on your own subject, but if you are merely an ordinary 


amateur, interested in the general life of the times, the best thing 
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you can do is to take the best popular history of your own town or 
village, or of your own county. Eventually the book will have to be 
taken to pieces and rebound (perhaps into several volumes), enriched 
with the photographic collections you have made to illustrate it. 
Meanwhile, it is simply used as a book of reference from which to 
make lists of desirable illustrations. You will naturally photograph 
all the places of importance mentioned in the book, which still pre- 
serve anything of their antique character. You will also copy old 
paintings, maps, plans, etc., illustrating the scenes or persons who 
made the history of the place, and will copy illustrations from other 
books which incidentally touch the subject. If you wish to continue 
the history up to date you may also take newspaper cuttings from 
modern magazines, etc., but this is going a little outside our special 
photographic interest. Strange as it may seem, there is a little text 
book entirely devoted to grangerising, and one which gives consider- 
able attention to the photographic side of the work. It is written 
by*a well-known photographic writer, H. Snowden Ward, and is 
published at the very modest price of 6d. 


FasHIonaBLeE Photography in America.—Fashionable photography 
(says a writer in the New York “Tribune”) has its fluctuations, its 
fads, its follies, and its fancies, little suspected by those who do not 
follow the subject closely enough to acquaint themselves with the vary- 
ing phases that are constantly developed in this art. Some persons 
have an idea that simplicity in photography has come to stay; others 
that the most extreme elaboration in pose, colouring, and detail is 
the order of the day. The most artistic photographers are not bound 
by cut-and-dried rules, but strive continually to express a certain 
individuality in their pictures, a result which is accomplished in 
devious ways. The photograph which looks simplest when finished 
is often one that has cost hours of effort and consideration. The 
effect is everything. Now, how many persons are “effective”? A 
small proportion. It is the photographer’s business, therefore, to 


make them so, and thereon hang all the secret ruses of his art. 
The photographer studies his subjects from every point of view, 
accentuates their good points by many interesting devices, eliminates 
their less favourable aspects by others equally so. Ladies often 
pose as long as two hours, during which time they have frequently 

been photographed in as many as twenty-five different attitudes. 
~The sittings in fashionable studios have to be managed with no 

small amount of tact. Many persons consider the act of sitting for a 
photograph as private as what occurs in a doctor’s consultation room. 
Many ladies suffer so greatly from nervousness that they refuse to 
have their husbands or other members of their families abou 


they are posing. 


while 
But professional people, even those most famous, 


never care how large an audience they have in a photographic studio. 
They know they must be good-natured, or the tell-tale camera will 
reveal all. So the excessive temperamental phases that are expe- 
rienced often with prima donnas are eliminated when a photograph 
is in question. 
dogs. Full-length pictures are more popular than ever, because they 


are better calculated to show off the creation of the modiste. 


The latest fad in posing is with tiny, thoroughbred 


A Firm in the Bristol district which is supplying a beautiful 
enlargement for nothing and then asking £6 6s. 
frame (a very old version of the trick) was recently much annoyed 


or the handsome 


because one of its customers who had supplied a print for a free 
enlargement met the partners of the firm when they came to deliver 
the goods, and on their stating that they required £6 6s., calmly 
produced a penknife, and, before they could effectively interfere, 
had cut through the backboard of the enlargement in such a way as 
to completely disfigure it. Of course, observes a writer in the 
“Bury Free Press,” this action was quite illegal, but no doubt the 
grieved gentleman felt that he would rather like his free portrait 


acquaintances to bring legal action. 


Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of vommunications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

—— 
PLATINUM PRINTERS’ 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—May I trespass on your valuable space in the hope of 
I haye been a printer for 


CATARRH. 


getting a little advice or information? 
wenty-two years, for twenty of which at least I have worked 
But for the last two 
orm of catarrh, 
For a long time 


some 
platinotype, as well as carbon, silver, etc. 
years I have been troubled with a most distressing 
with violent sneezing, running from the nose, etc. 

I treated this as for an ordinary cold in the head but without the 
slightest effect. Sometimes I am free for a week, but rarely longer, 
except when away from business. I have only lately been informed 
ellow-assistant that it is caused by the smell of the platino- 
assured me that she knew 


by a 
type paper itself. My informant (a lady 
of a case of a lady printer who had to give up platinum work 
entirely owing to this troublesome complaint. 

I had myself noticed that the most violent fits of sneezing, etc., 
came on when handling platinum paper, but I never dreamed of 
that being the cause in any way. That it is so I feel now quite 
convinced, I might say that the room in which I have to cut up 
and fill in is small and ill-ventilated. : 

Can you, gentlemen, or any of your readers, refer to a similar 


so I should be extremely 


case, or suggest a remedy or relief? I 
grateful, as it must be obvious to all how dangerous to good 


work such an unpleasant affliction is.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours 
faithfully, Otp PRINTER. 

[We cannot recall any similar case having been previously 
recorded. We should doubt the statement as to the trouble being 
caused by the “smell” of the platinotype paper, and should be in- 
clined to ascribe it rather to mechanical irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the nose by minute traces of the sensitising salts being 
inhaled in the form of dust. Ferric oxalate being one of the 
salts used, we should lay the principal blame on this substance. 
The oxalates seem to be particularly prone to cause irritation, as 
the flower pickers of the Scilly Isles have lately been suffering from 
a peculiar skin irritation of the hands and forearms; and the Board 
of Agriculture, when appealed to on the subject, ascribed the 
effects to the raphides of calcium oxalate in the stems of the flowers 
Assuming our surmise to be correct, the obvious remedy would be 
local application of emollients, such as hazeline lanoline, and the 
wearing of a chemical respirator covering the nose and mouth, 
which can be obtained from all chemical apparatus dealers. This 
can be filled with cotton wool, which could be soaked in weak 
glycerine and carbonate of soda—the air would thus be filtered 
before reaching the nose or throat. But probably ordinary care 
as to dust would obviate such drastic measures. We shall be glad 
to hear from any of our readers who may haye met with a similar 
trouble.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


AN EDITORIAL MILLENNIUM. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The suggestion of Mr. John Tennant quoted in last 
week’s “Ex Cathedra,” under the title of “An Editorial Millen- 
nium,” is a good one, and should afford your readers an opportunity 
and excuse for sending you numerous suggestions and small prac- 
tical hints on photographic processes they can recommend as having 


eee Seen - 
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stood the test of practical work, and which they otherwise would 
206 care to make the subject of a special communication. 
The B.J. so admirably fills its appointed place in the photographic 
yorld, and caters so well for practically every class of serious photo- 
srapher, that I cannot suggest any change, except that it might be 
Jublished twice a week, and the price reduced to 1d. 
A small practical tip occurs to me as I write, which may prove 
yseful to other of your readers, as I do not recollect having seen it 
yublished anywhere. It is briefly as follows, and any one having a 
ot of enlarging to do with incandescent gaslight will appreciate it: 
Never use the whole of the ordinary mantle if it is desired to make 
he most of the light. 


ight, provided it is sufficiently intense, when using a condenser, the 


It is well known’ that the smaller the source of 


etter or more even the illumination of the negative will be. 
When the usual mantle is made incandescent quite a large area of 
ight is presented to the condenser, and I have found that the illumi- 
lation is not so brilliant as could be obtained if the same amount of 
ight was concentrated in a smaller area. It will also be seen that a 
onsiderable portion of the surface of the mantle does not get incan- 
lescent, and the pressure or quantity of gas used does not seem to 
Iter it; in fact, the best light is usually obtained when the gas is 
ot turned full on. The plan I have adopted is to cut off nearly one- 
lf of the bottom portion of the mantle before lighting it for the 
rst time, and reducing the height of the crutch in proportion. By 
his means the whole of what remains is rendered intensely incan- 
escent with the same pressure and amount of gas, and, I find, 
ives a more even illumination, as the same amount of light appears 
6 be concentrated into a smaller area. 

‘I do not know if this method is new, but I have employed it for 
nlarging for some time, and also in an optical lantern with every 
access, and can therefore recommend it to others.—Yours faithfully, 
, SypNey ELLineron. 
'Fairbrother Road, Northsea, May 22. 

+ 


. 
‘Tur “Bromide Monthly” for May includes among its notable 
rticles a continuation of a cash offer of 10s. 6d. per negative for 
abjects of certain classes suitable for postcards. The Rotary 
hotographic Company, Ltd., will send a specimen copy of our 
mall but always interesting contemporary for 2d. 

Iv a series of competitions arranged by the “ British Advertiser,” 
ali a guinea is awarded for the best photograph of a smartly 
tessed shop window. The “British Advertiser,’ as the article on 
nother page indicates, is undertaking a commendable task in 
mphasising the importance of photography in modern advertising, 
nd possibly many of our readers will be glad to see a copy of our 
mntemporary, to which end they need only apply to Baldwin Street, 
ristol. 
Tur R.P.S. Exhibition.—The date o 
joyal Photographic Society, at the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, 
all be from September 21 to October 28. 
0 changes for wall space be made to the exhibitors in the Pictorial 
nd the Technical Sections. 
‘In the eighteenth annual report of the Battersea Public Libraries 
» appears that considerable additicns 
bllection in the reference library, including books, engravings, maps, 


the next exhibition of the 


It has been resolved that 


have been made to the local 


nd pictorial postcards with views of Battersea and the neighbour- 
cod. The Library Committee wil! he glad to receive accessions to 
bis collection, and they invite further donations, especially from 
mateur photographers and those who possess original drawings of 
uildings o- views in the borough. 

A mAmMorH Photograph.—A photographer of Chicago (U.S.A). 
laims to have taken the largest photograph in existence. It is a 
ul-length portrait of Dr. Dowie, and measures 8 ft. by 4 ft. This 
ortrait is not an enlargement, but from a direct original negative. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, Tue British 
Journan or PuorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

= Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HunRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

** For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hmnry 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

SS 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. Scott, Church Bank, Bradford. 
Team, Season 1905. 

Crampton & Fitch, 15, Quarry Hill Road. Tonbridge, Kent. Photograph of the 
Australian Cricketers and Friends. Photograph of the Australian Cricketers. 

G. A. Dean, 14, High Street, Rugby. Photograph of a Curiosity in Natural 
History. Large Nest with Four Blackbirds’ Eggs and Four Thrushes’ Eggs; 
the Birds having been seen Sitting on the Nest at the same time. 

R. N. Heyworth, 33, Prescott Street, Rochdale. Photograph entitled “The Last 
Sizam Tram to leave Rochdale, May 8, 1905.” 

T. V. Biggins, 257. Boulevard, Hull. Photograph of John H. Parkyn, A.R.C.O., 

ipal of New School of Art, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

R. G. Garside, 106, Anlaby Road, Hull. Photograph of a Group of Three Fisher- 
men Presented with the Albert Medals by the King.—Harry Smirk, Arthur 
Rea, Wm. Sinith. 


TreLepHoro.—Which size of Dallmeyer’s system III. moderate power, 
negative attachment can be adapted to a Busch rapid aplanat 
© shutter set? (“B.J Almanac,” 1905, p. 439.) 2. Would 
5 in. foous negative suit 10 in. and less positive lenses? My 
combination, gives foci of 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 inches. 3. What 
would suit single lenses 12, 16, and 20 inches? The expense 
makes me wish to buy only one negative attachment at 


Photograph of Yorkshire County Cricket 


present; the most useful—A. C. M. 

1. If you drop a line to Messrs. Dallmeyer they will tell 

you which of their moderate power, III, attachments (which 

is the most suitable) can be fitted. But your lenses are not 

at all suited for telephoto positives, which should be of the 

fixed R.R. type, and with an aperture of f/8 at the least. It 

rom your query that you misunderstand the 

principles of telephotography. Why not study a simple 

manual, such as “Telephoto Work,” by Deller 

Dawbarn and Ward, 1s.)? 2. A negative of half the focal 

length of the positive is a good proportion for moderate-power 

work. 3. Negative attachments of 6, 8, and 10 itches focus; 

but these single lenses are not suitable. 

Canoryrr, rrc.—Can you please tell me of any works dealing with 

the different processes such as’ Calotype, Ferrotype, and Solar 

Printing?—P. Horrman. 

Heft 6, Band II., of Eder’s ‘* Handbuch der Photographie” 

deals with these processes for both negative and positive work, 

Price 3 marks, from W. Knapp, Halle a/S, Germany. Any 

of the old English text-books treat fully of these processes. 

You may pick up Hunt’s “ Manual of Photography” for a few 
pence, or doubtless you could get one by advertising for it. 

Anxiovus.—We have written sharply to the firm on the matter, and 


would appear 


London : 


have refused to allow our columns to be further used by them 
until we are satisfied that business is promptly transacted. 
Your best course is to see if the police in your town can help 
you, or, failing them, to proceed through a sodicitor. 
Srrro.—Your query involves some knotty points of law. A five-mile 
radius in a large town would possibly, in a court of law, be 


& 


ruled as “an undue restriction of trade”; in a small town it 


might not. However, you seem to have signed the agreement 
agreeing to its conditions, which appear somewhat broad. We 


should recommend you to consult a solicitor on the matter, 
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at the same time showing him the criginal document. He 
will advise you as to its legality, or otherwise, better than 
we can who have not seen it in its entirety. 

Cotnorrpr, erc.—l. Which is the best method of making collotype 
negatives? Would it be better to make a transparency from 
original negative and copy same, or to make a print and 
copy it? Is there any good book.on this subject; if so, where 
should I get it? 2. Can you also inform me of the best method 
of enamelling P.O.P. postcards?—ConLoryPr. 

1. If you have the original negative, it is usual to use that, 
if it is of the correct size, simply taking the precaution, if it 
is not reversed, to reverse it. If it has to be reduced or en- 
larged, and you have convenience for making transparencies, 
then it is certainly better to make a transparency from the 
negative, and make your new negative from that. The best 
books on collotype are Schnauss’, 5s., and Fithian’s, 2s. 6d., 
both published by Tliffe and Sons. 2. As usual for P.O.P.: 
squeegee to polished glass or ferrotype plate and strip off. 

Rieut to Usr Puorocrapn.—t should be grateful if you would 
advise me on the following subject: I was requested to photo- 
graph a group, which was reproduced in the “ Daily Mirror.” 
I was in no way consulted about the matter, neither was my 
name inserted under the reproduction. The reporter, I under- 
stand, obtained one of the originals from one of the party of 
the group. What I would like to ask is: Is it legal for the paper 
in question to do this without my having any claim on them? 
—Iv Dovsr. 

If you were paid for taking the photograph you have no 
copyright in it. If you were not, and took it for your own 
purposes, the copyright is vested in you. But if you have not 


registered it you have no claim. 
Carson Prcrurrs—Conrr Crayons.—l. Would you be kind enough 
to tell me whether the process used for producing mezzotint 
, etc.) is a trade secret, and, if 


portraits (as used by ——, 
so, whether you know a firm that undertakes it? 2. Also, where 
is Conté crayon, recommended in the Journat of May 5 by Mr. 
Barrett, to be obtained?—G. L. 

1. The pictures in question are by the carbon process, made 
on a special tissue and transfer paper. Such firms as the 
Autotype Company, Illingworth and Co., ete., will make them 
for you. 2. The crayons may be had from Messrs. Reeves, 
Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., or possibly from your 
artists’ dealer. 

Carzon Picrures on ALuminrum.—Can you inform me of the easiest 
method of coating aluminium for single carbon transfer? Please 
accept my thanks for the flashlight formula, it works admirably. 
—EN Avant. 

Carbon prints (single transfer) can be developed direct on 
the aluminium, but it is a good plan to coat it with a sub- 
stratum of insoluble gelatine beforehand, as that avoids the 
risk of the picture peeling off afterwards. A good substratum 
for the purpose is the following :—Dissolve 1 oz. of Nelson’s 
No. 1 gelatine in a pint of water, then add chrome alum, 20 gr., 
dissolved in 2 oz. warm water—stirring well the while. 

Ennarcing on Canvas.—Would you oblige by supplementing the 
instructions given last week for enlarging on canvas by sug- 
gesting a method of using a bromide emulsion for a similar 
purpose, one that is as simple as possible and contains the 
smallest possible amount of gelatine? It is a film of any 
sort that I desire to dispense with as far as possible. —ENrARGER. 

It is hardly possible to obtain less “film” with any emulsion 
formula than is given by the process suggested last week ; 
but on page 288 of our issue for April 14 appears a formula 
under the title of “ Home-Made Lantern Plates,” which should 


e satisfactory, if the additional gelatine which is there 
directed to be added after digesting the emulsion is omitted. 
This will give about 5 grains of gelatine to the ounce in the 
finished emulsion. It might be possible to reduce this still 
urther, even to half the quantity, if some alcohol were used, 
say one ounce instead of an ounce of water in the bromised! 
gelatine. The danger in reducing the quantity of gelatine too: 
ow is that a coarse granular bromide of silver is formed which 
as a tendency to settle down to the bottom of the vessel, and. 
the emulsion gives then flat and foggy results; if these coarsé 
grains are distributed through the emulsion, they are reduced! 
by the developer in the shape of black spots. 

J. W.—1. J. Avery and Co., 81, Great Portland Street, W., willl 
supply you. 2. If the lens is in good condition you should’ 
advertise it, but we do not expect you will get very much— 
about £3 at most—as modern lenses have largely taken the 
place of this type. 3. Any light colour, preferably of a blue: 
tint. A dado of a darker shade will assist the appearance of 
the studio, and not cut off any necessary reflected light. 

E. D.—You can copyright the photograph used as the backgrounaly 
but you cannot copyright the style of portrait. Anyone has as 
right to produce similar effects, even from precisely the same: 
view as you selected. The picture is good, but would be better 


without the vase. 

Coryricur.—A local professional photographer has taken the photo~ 
graph of a group of workmen. He is charging 2s. per copy, 
whole-plate size. I wish to copy this photograph and put it: 
on picture postcards for sale to the men, who can afford these 
better than the large photo. Am I infringing any copyright 
in doing this? Or is “the reasonable expectation of sale to: 
sitters and their friends” by the professional sufficient protec- 
tion to me? I myself am an amateur.—F. F. ; 

Of course you have no right to copy the photograph. The 
copyright is either the photographer’s or the party’s by whom. 
he was commissioned. You had better give up ideas of profit- 
ing by other people’s work. 

W. Tuompson.—The iron bar will not interfere at all, and would! 
certainly strengthen the building. As the studio is so wide, we 
suggest that, instead of three feet at the ends, you should have 
about four feet six inches opaque. It is quite unnecessary to 
continue the glass to within a foot from the floor. Two feet 
six inches, or three feet, will be quite low enough, and will save: 
materials for curtains or blinds, and have other advantages. 

Supra Sarmy Tonxs.—Will you assist by giving me a formula with 
instructions for obtaining sepia tones on platinum papers*— 
Prat. 

Develop with a mixture of equal parts of :—(a) Potass oxa- 
late, 2 oz.; water, 14 oz.; and (b) potass citrate, 150 grains 5: 
citric acid, 240 grains; mercuric chloride, 90 grains; water, 
14 oz. (used slightly warm). The Platinotype Company make a 
special sepia paper. Why not employ it? 
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EX CATHEDRA 
Ancient An important explanation was given by 
-ights. Mr. Justice Farwell last week of the pre- 


sent position of this question, which is too often a vexed 
me. In the well-known case of Colls v. Home and Colonial 
Stores, 1904, the House of Lords laid down the principle 
hat interference with ancient lights in order to be action- 
ible must amount to a nuisance, and there was a general 
mpression that this decision had upset previous rulings, 
vhereas what the Colls case had actually done was to 
eadjust the law, and, whilst there was still a question of 
juisance or no nuisance, the main point was not how much 
ight had been taken, but how much was left, and whether 
hat was enough for the comfortable use and enjoyment of 
he premises according to the ordinary requirements. The 
esult is that the owner of property who complains of an 
bstruction to his ancient lights by the building operations 
f an adjoining owner should, before embarking in litiga- 
ion, satisfy himself that he thas suffered a substantial 
rivation of light sufficient to render the occupation of the 
jouse uncomfortable, and to prevent his carrying on his 
ecustomed business as beneficially as he had formerly 
lone. This is a subject which may be of considerable im- 
jortance to some of our professional readers. 
* * * 


unlight In the last issue of the “ Pharmaceutical 
angers. Journal” is a letter calling attention to 
that is termed the curious origin of a fire that oceurred 
n the writer’s premises—a chemist’s shop. It appears 
nat one day recently, before the shop was opened, the 
ays of the morning sun passed through a show carboy 
f red-coloured water on to some dark slides which were 
rapped up in a black focussing cloth. A passer-by, 
oticing smoke, gave the alarm, and the fire was put out 
efore much damage was done. The writer says it would 
3 interesting to know if anyone has had a similar ex- 


srience? Accidents of this description, owing to the 


sun’s rays being focussed on combustibles, used to be 
by no means uncommon. At the time when graphoscopes 
were in vogue with their six-inch lenses, more than one case 
is on record of the woodwork being set alight by the 
sun’s rays coming to the burning focus upon it. We know 
of a case in which an accident which might have ended in 
a serious fire was occasioned by a Woodward’s solar camera 
with a twenty-inch condenser. The camera had been in 
use in the morning, and the mirror, driven by a heliostat, 
was turned round so that the sun’s rays did not reach the 
condenser. Later in the day the rays were again reflected 
on the condenser, with the result that the woodwork of the 
camera was set on fire and a certain amount of damage 
was done to the room. Opticians, in arranging their 
windows, as a rule take care that reading-glasses and the 
like are so placed that this sort of accident does not arise. 
Curiously enough, the letter in our contemporary calling 
attention to the matter is headed “Inflammable Dark 


| Slides,” which would almost lead one to surmise they were 


not the ordinary wooden ones. <A few at times, it is true, 
are constructed with celluloid shutters. Had that been 
the case in this instance there would have probably been 
more damage done than was the case. They may have been 
fitted with millboard shutters, but this can by no means be 
considered as being more inflammable than wood. 

* * * 


Death of Ii is with great regret that we record 
Ludwig the death at Vienna, on May 20, of 
Schrank. 


Herr Ludwig Schrank, the editor of our 
contemporary “Photographische Korrespondenz.” Our 
confrére had been before the continental photographic 
world for many years, both as editor of the “ Korrespon- 
denz” and as secretary of the Vienna Photographic 
Society, and at the time of his death he had attained 
the age of 77 years. An astute and strong man, the 
energies of his life were poured out freely in the interests 
of his journal, and under his care it has maintained its 
position at the head of the continental photographic press. 
Few photographic periodicals commanded the respect 
which the “ Korrespondenz” obtained from us, and we add 
our regrets to those of photographers in the Austrian 
capital. 
* * * 

Local Although the local view as a source of 
Views. income is nothing like what it was a 
few years ago, having been killed by the picture postcard, 
it is still often worth doing as a means of attracting atten- 
tion to a business establishment. The local photographer 
has many opportunities denied to the operator of some 
large firm who goes to a locality for a week or two, and 
takes his negatives of the place pretty much as he finds it. 
Just at present, for instance, in many parts of England 
where the leaves are not more than half opened, views or 
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glimpses may be got through the trees, and the effect is 
less bare and wiry than when absolutely unclothed 
branches and twigs are spread across the sky. The last 
few weeks have also afforded excellent opportunities of 
securing views with natural skies on the landscape nega- 
tive, and far-sighted workers will undoubtedly have accu- 
mulated or are still accumulating a number of cloud nega- 
tives by the aid of orthochromatic plates and a suitable 
light filter. 

British The Optical Convention, the report otf 
Optics. which figures largely in our pages this 
week, is an eminently British institution. It is initiated 
and organised by Englishmen, and the large exhibition of 
optical apparatus to be seen this week at the Northampton 
Institute is the work of British firms. This exhibition is 
perhaps the most important part of the Convention. Ii 
demonstrates the importance of the optical trade, and 
shows that, though England has culpably divorced science 
from manufacture in optics, yet there are still qualities 
which make the English optician proud of his profession, 
and yet means for grafting the scientific method to the 
practice of the British optical instrument maker. In 
applying itself to this task, the Convention has the heartiest 
support of all who desire to see the British optical trade 
worthy of its great traditions. The report of the pro- 
ceedings will be continued next week. 

* * * 


The Dublin Elsewhere this week we publish full par- 
Convention. ticulars of the arrangements made for 
the 20th Annual Convention at Dublin, and also names of 
the gentlemen composing the various committees. We would 
particularly draw the attention of our readers to the facili- 
ties that have been granted not only by the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, but also by the local 
Trish railway companies, for the convenience of conven- 
tioners taking part in the excursions. That full advan- 
tage will be taken of the cheap tickets, which will be 
specially issued, we have no doubt, and the opportunity 
of visiting the sister isle at the best time of the year, and 
at very little expense, should be made the most of by every 
photographer who is looking round for a place to visit for 
his summer holiday. To all such we advise a speedy appli- 
cation to the hon. sec. for terms of membership. 


* * * 
The Reports to hand from the secretary of 
Northern hi the forthcoming Northern Photographic 
SO OIUR On. © Exhibition at Leeds indicate that the 


show will probably be as large as, if not 
larger than, any previous photographic exhibition ever held 
in those parts. If careful organisation and enterprise on 
the part of the executive make for success there ought to 
be no doubt as to the result, both as regards public appre- 
ciation and financial returns of a highly satisfactory nature. 
As we have previously announced, the exhibition will be 
open from July 4 to August 12, and all exhibits must be 
delivered not later than Tuesday, June 20, at the City 
Art Gallery, Leeds. Entries close on Thursday, June 15, 
go all intending exhibitors who have not yet obtained 
entry forms and particulars should get them without delay 
from the hon. sec., Mr. F. G. Issott, 62, Compton Road, 
Harehills, Leeds. 


* * 


The National The Annual Report of this useful and 


pUSteR reine praiseworthy organisation is extremely 
SoOUe satisfactory, not only in view of the work 
Association. : 

actually accomplished, but also on 


account of the increasing amount of vitality and interest 
evidenced. At the annual meeting held on Tuesday after- 
noon, at the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, the Hon. 


Secretary, Mr. George Scammell stated that 374 prints 
had been received during the year for the British Museum 
collection, making a total of 3,504 prints received since the 
Association was founded. From their indefatigable presi. 
dent, Sir Benjamin Stone, a selection of a series of photo- 
graphs taken in Scotland had been received. These 
included some of the National Sports, and ought to prove 
of great interest in the future. A selection of a series of 
places of interest on account of their association with the 
life and work of John Bunyan was also contributed, and 
a great number of others of varied subjects indicated the 
great interest Sir Benjamin took in all kinds of photo-. 
graphic record work. A large number of recently 
tributed photographs were on view at the meeting, 
general satisfaction was expressed at the re-election o 
Benjamin Stone as president for the ensuing year and 
Scammell as hon. secretary. It was also announced 
three members of the Association have each offered to make 
fifty prints for the Museum collection from any suitable 
negatives. This offer should certainly be taken advantage 
of by every photographer who possesses negatives likely 
to be of interest, but who has no time to prepare suitable. 
prints for the purpose. The hon. sec. will send full par- 
ticulars on application to 21, Avenue Road, Highgate, 
London, N. 


* * * 
Local It is also exceedingly gratifying to learn 
wane from the report of the Association that 


during the year many efforts to extend the 
movement for photographic record work have been made 
by quite a number of photographic and scientific societies. 
Amongst others, the county of Surrey has now a strong 
society. The collection is permanently housed at the 
Public Library, Croydon, under the care of the Hon. 
Curator, Mr. J. 8. Jast, and at the last exhibition of record 
work held in the Town Hall, Croydon, some 700 prints 
were exhibited. The photographic Survey of Hssex are 
depositing their collection in the Essex Museum of Natural 
History (the Passmore Edwards’ Museum), West Ham. In 
Kent, a County Photographic Record has also been founded. 
Their collection is being deposited in the County Museum 
at Maidstone, under the care of the Hon. Curator, Mr. 
J. H. Allchin. Since the last meeting, the National 
Photographic Record Association arranged an exhibition 
of record work for the Selbourne Society at their annual 
soirée at Burlington House, and have lent their lantern 
slides illustrative of record work to several photographic 
societies interested in the work. They have also been con- 
sulted by somé of the colonial societies, including the 
Antiquarian Society of Montreal, who are organising a 
record society for Canada. In addition to this it will be 
seen from the account in another column that the Dundee 
and Hast of Scotland Photographic Society has practically 
accomplished a magnum opus in the shape of a photo- 
graphic record of Dundee with suitable literary embellish. 
ments. The assistance granted by the town authorities— 
who eventually become owners of the volume—must, how- 
ever, have been of immense assistance in this case, as SO 
far we are aware no other town has yet undertaken the 


‘responsibility of handing down to posterity a complete and 


pictorial history of its people and their life in all its phases’ 
for the use of future generations. a 
* * * 
Prints for A point in the annual report of the 
the N_P.R.A. National Photographic Resor Associa 
tion should be borne in mind by everybody desiring to con 
tribute, but who have not done so because it was imagined 
that only certain kinds of prints were admissible. There 
seems to be considerable doubt as to the size of pra 
that will be accepted by the Council for the Museum col- 


| 
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lection. They would like to make clear, therefore, that 
although whole-plate is considered the standard size, half- 
plate or even quarter plate prints are also acceptable, as 
many interesting and desirable records can well be, and 
often are, made on the smaller sized plates. This is par- 
ticularly useful to remember in view of the appeal made 
Dby Mr. Malby at the annual meeting. He specially wished 
to draw the attention of all workers for the association to 
the recording of events of our every day life. Small events 
_of present day industries, customs, manners, and even cos- 
-tume, that are not important enough for the illustrated 
press, would, if carefully portrayed by the camera, be of 
immense value to the historian in the future. This is quite 
in agreement with our suggestion made in last week’s “ Ex 
Cathedra,” and we are pleased to see from Mr. Scammell’s 
letter on the subject—published in another column, that 
a certain amount of this type of record work is being accom 
plished. But, as Mr. Malby pointed out, it should go 
further than endeavouring to record customs, etc., that are 
dying out. The golden opportunities to record present 
every-day customs in full vigour should also be taken 
advantage of, and in this we fully concur. 
* * * 


The president of the National Photo- 


Sir Benjamin 


Stone graphic Record Association made his 
ony views on the practical application of 


photography very clear at the annual 
meeting on Tuesday last. He stated that the two points 
he would like to insist on were, first, that photography 
should find a prominent place in every school for educa- 
tional purposes in the shape of lantern slides. The intelli_ 


gence of every child could be more readily appealed to 


photographer should apply his knowledge to the duplica- 
tion of all national documents to which they could have 
access. It was deplorable to think of the priceless docu- 
ments that had, even in recent years, been destroyed by 
fire or otherwise, and of which copy remained that could 
_have the authenticity of a photographic replica. In support 
of this Sir Benjamin produced photographic copies he had 
~made of certain valuable documents in the British Museum, 
which were usually kept hidden from the public gaze. 
They included the oldest written document relating to this 
country—a letter of King Arthur, and copies of Magna 
‘Charta, and other historic relics of the same nature were 
also shown. He contended that such photographic copies 
had a distinct educational value, as they showed the begin- 
nings of our country’s history in a manner nothing else 
was capable of, and said that in every town and in every 
city there were valuable documents and charters, etc., 
that ought to be duplicated by photography, and without 
delay. That this was not being done was owing to the fact 
that there was so much photographic waste—owing chiefly 
_to photography having become such an easy process. A 
higher level of photography was wanted, and then its 
application to serious record work would be assured. 


* * * 
Mercury A paper in the “American Journal of 
Ointment, Pharmacy ” discusses the preparation of 


the mercuric ointment suggested in our issue of May 19, 
as affording relief from bichromate disease. The use of 
metallic mercury in compounding the ointment is con- 
sidered inadvisable since it gives both mercuric and mer- 
curous nitrates in the final product. As the method of 
preparing the most effective ointment may be of interest 
in carbon-printing establishments, we quote the formula 
and instructions : — 


: Red mercuric oxide 22 oz. 
Nitric acid 6 oz. 
Lard oil 27 oz. 


through the eye than the ear; and, secondly, that every | 


“Heat the lard oilina clean glass or porcelain vessel to a 
temperature of 212 deg. Fahr., or the dish may be placed 
into a bath of hot water until the temperature of the oil 
has risen to about 212 deg. Fahr. Then withdraw the 
heat, gradually add 34 oz. of nitric acid, and when the 
reaction moderates, re-apply the heat until effervescence 
ceases. Positively at this point in the process, the liquid 
should not be disturbed by stirring. Now when all the 
nitric acid has been decomposed, the temperature can be 
considerably raised without causing further effervescence, 
and the liquid simply boils. This elevated temperature 
may be maintained for ten or fifteen minutes, whereby 
the volatile fatty products will be more or less completely 
dissipated. Then allow the mixture to cool to about 
104 deg. Fahr. Having dissolved the red mercuric oxide 
in the remainder of the nitric acid without heat, by adding 
the former to the latter in small portions, add this solution 
to the nearly cooled fatty product. Now raise the tem- 
perature of this mixture to 130 deg. Fahr., and maintain 
it at this until no further evolution of gas takes place, 
and then withdraw heat entirely. When the mass has 
become entirely cold, mix thoroughly by trituration, pre- 
ferably by the use of a glass rod.” 


—<—<$<$<<$<$_¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES.—IV. 


Semi-Piain Papurs, 


The following processes may be considered to stand 
practically between the plain papers already described and 
those in which an emulsion in collodion or gelatine is 
used; the image is entirely on the surface, and they have 
a semimatt appearance. The resin and shellac papers 


| are rather prone to yellowing of the whites unless used 
| within a very short time of their preparation, and further 


they are not so suitable for gold as for platinum toning. 
The shellac paper is prepared as follows:— 


96 grains 
2 ounces 
50 minims 


White shellac (powdered) 
Distilled water se 
Liquid ammonia .880 


The shellac should be rubbed up with the water, the 
ammonia added, and the mixture heated till solution is 
effected. A little more ammonia is added if necessary, 
and the solution cooled and filtered. It will keep inde- 
finitely. 

The size is prepared by first making an arrowroot solu- 
tion :— 


Arrowroot ah 60 grains 

Distilled water 24 ounces 

Ammonium chloride 54 grains 
to which is added, whilst warm 

Shellac solution .. 1 ounce 


and after well stirring, the mixture is spread on the 
paper in precisely the same way as with the other sizes, 
allowing half an ounce for smooth papers and three 
quarters of an ounce for rough-surface drawing papers. 
The paper must be dried as quickly as possible. 

The silver bath must be stronger than for plain paper, 
and it is advisable to use rather more water so that our 
formula for 480 square inches becomes 


Silver nitrate 60 grains 
Citric acid Ben 2 40 grains 
Distilled water goo re ... ounce. 


The ammonia nitrate must not be used, as this dissolves 
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out the shellac and gives a lumpy surface; but it is 
advisable to fume the paper before printing. 

After printing the prints should be immersed in salt 
and water, and toned in the following bath, heated to 
80 deg. Fahr. :— 


Potassium chloroplatinite ... 2 grains 
Phosphoric acid (dilute) SH -.. 4 ounce 
Water... aoe at He ... 2 ounces 


The most economical way of using this bath is to place 
the print, face up, on a sheet of glass, remove the surface 
moisture and brush the bath over it; in about three 
minutes it will have acquired the necessary depth of 
tone. 

The resin paper is a little troublesome and rather more 
care is required in the preparation of the size, as it is 
easy to obtain a lumpy mixture, which is useless. 


Pale yellow resin 40 grains 
Distilled water 5a Sk 2 ounces 
Liquid ammonia .880 Bap ee Ch 


The resin should be obtained in clear, clean lumps, not 
in powder form, as the latter gives a darker film. It is, 
however, finely powdered before use. Water should be 
heated to boiling point and some ammonia added, and 
then the resin added by degrees, with constant stirring 
and the heating and addition of ammonia continued till a 
clear solution is obtained. This is not a pleasant opera- 
tion as the heat, of course, drives off the ammonia, and 
further, seme little resin seems to refuse to dissolve. In 
any case the solution must be filtered. 

The next procedure is to make a solution of gelatine, 
thus :— 


Hard gelatine ... 
Distilled water 


40 grains 
2 ounces 


Allow to soak for half an hour and dissolve by the aid of 
heat, and if necessary filter, and to this, whilst still 
warm, should be added the resin solution with constant 
stirring, then should be added very slowly and with con- 
stant stirring : — 


Ammonium chloride ... 
Distilled water 


96 grains 
2 ounces 
If now the solution smells of ammonia, pure hydrochloric 


acid should be added till it is neutral, and then enough 
saturated solution of citric acid until the reaction is 


distinctly acid. This is not an easy matter, as the in- 
cautious addition of the acid instantly throws out the 
resin in lumps instead of in fine grains. The total bulk 
of the solution is finally made up to 10 fluid ounces, 

The sensitising solution may be of the same strength as 
that recommended for the shellac paper, but the citric 
acid should be reduced to half the quantity. The remarks 
as to the use of ammonia-nitrate for fuming also apply 
here. 

By using a preliminary gold-borax bath, washing, and 
then employing the above-mentioned platinum bath, warm 
black tones are readily obtained. 

We now come to a process, suggested first by von 
Hibl, which is by no means difficult, and permits con- 
siderable variations in effect by ringing the changes on 
proportions of the various ingredients, particularly as 
regards the ratio of albumen to arrowroot. The more 
of the latter, the less the characteristics of the paper 
approach those of ordinary albumenised paper. 


Wihiite motile: omeseemaieats se vag die ove; 
Arrowroot solution, 2 per cent. mee Leos 
Salt ; ie ‘ ... 50 grains 


This is the size, and it can be brushed over the paper as 
already described. The albumen must be, of course, 
whipped to a froth, allowed to stand for a day and the 
clear portion only used. It is mixed with the arrow- 
root solution only when the latter has cooled to about 
90 deg. Fahr., coagulation being avoided by taking this 
precaution. 

The silver solution for this process may be either neutral 
or acid, the former being suitable for gold toning, and 
the latter for platinum. If the acid sensitiser is used 
the formula should be:— 


Silver nitrate 40 grains 
Citrie acid : oH age 5 grains 
Distilled water Sole aloe ...  # ounce 


which can be applied as described on page 363, in our 
issue of May 12. 

The paper should not be sensitised with ammonia- 
nitrate, and if for platinum toning, must not be fumed. 
In these latter formule variations in gradation may also 
be obtained by using phosphate or bichromate as pre- 
viously described, and the principles set forth in the 
previous articles are generally applicable to these semi- 
plain papers. 


THE WEER IN HISTORY. 


The First Platinotype Process. 

Next Monday, June 5, exactly thirty-two years will have elapsed 
since the first patent for platinum printing was taken out. In 
1873, Mr. William Willis, junior, filed with the Patent Office 
a description of “ Improvements in Photo-mechanical Printing,” 
the importance of which, perhaps, even he did not place at a 
sufficiently high value. Platinotype, as set forth in his specifi- 
cation, is a more complex process than that of to-day. A fixing 
bath of sodium hyposulphite, or ammonia, figures prominently 
in the specification, and its use was apparently considered an 
essential part of certain forms of the process. I believe it was 
necessary to use it so long as oxalic acid was employed as the 
final clearing bath, and at this stage of the process no mention 
is made of hydrochloric acid as the clearing agent or remover of 
the iron salts. 

It is rarely that one sees a printer’s error in a patent specifi- 


cation, but in this one “ ferric oxalate ” in one place is printed 
“fabric oxalate.” 

Commenting on this first platinotype process, Tus Brivis 
JouRNAL or Prorograrny wrote, “The specimens of this pro- 
cess which we have seen are exceedingly fine and possess the 
most delicate gradation with much vigour ” — words which 
surely can bear further emphasis in reference to the modern 
results of platinum printing. 

It was some years after its introduction before the platinotype 
process met with much favour amongst photographers, and it was 
introduced before its time, like some other processes. At that 
time glossy albumen paper, with its purple tones, had all the 
run, and the public then did not appreciate the beauties of matt 
surface pictures with the rich blacks that platinotype yields. 
The case is very different now with the more refined portion of 
the public. Hisroricvs. 
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THE OPTICAL 


CONVENTION. 


[ure Optical Convention opened on Tuesday evening last, May 29, under 
she presidency of Dr. R. ‘I’. Glazebrook. The aims of the Convention 
ie fo increase the interest taken in optical science in this country, 
0 promote an improvemeot in technical education in optical matters, 
md to aid the development of the British optical industry. In 
electing the Northampton Institute as the seat of its operations the 
ommittee were fortunate in associating their work with that of the 
ptical department of that institution, the director of which, Mr. 
$. D. Chalmers, M.A., has actively taken up the arrangement of 
nm important programme of papers and discussions. Among others 
0 whom the Convention is indebted for great help is its honorary 


secretary, Mr. F. J. Selby, Dr. J. M. Walmsley, the Principal of: 
the Northampton Institute, Mr. W. Rosenhain, and Mr. KE. B. 
Knobel, who has acted as treasurer of the Convention 
funds. The movement has received the support c! such leading 
scientific men as Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, the Earl of Rosse, 
Lord’ Blythswood, Professor Poynting, Professor Schuster, Professor: 
Silvanus P. Thompson, Sir William Abney, Sir Howard Grubb, etc., 
etc. The Optical Society, the Spectacle Maker’s Company, the British 
Optical Association, and the various optical associations in the: 
provinces have given active help, and most of the leading makers 
of optical instruments ave taking part in the Convention. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, in the course of his address on Tuesday last, 
ifter explaining the origin of the proposal to hold a Convention, and 
hhe steps taken to realise it, gave an outline of the history of optical 
yrogress during the past two hundred and fifty years, with a view 
yf ilustrating the close union which has existed between theory and 
wractice at times vf marked progress, and of showing how ¢ach has 
eacted on the other in assisting this progress. 
The growth of the science at the end of the seventeenth century 
yas due to two men, Christian Huyghens and Isaac Newton. Each 
yppears to have been directed to theoretical optics from a desire to 
mprove the telescope for astronomical purposes. Each was in his 
ywh way a mechanic: Huyghens built telescopes and clocks; Newton, 
it the beginning of his optical work, applied himself to the grinding 
f optical glasses to figures other than spherical. Huyghens and 
Vewton were the authors of the two rival theories of optics which held 
he ficld for not more than one hundred years to the days of Young and 
fresnel. That period was not very fruitful, either in theory or practice, 
mut Fresnel by his work established Huyghens’ theory, and though 


he did not directly add much to practical optics, he entirely changed 
the position from which the theory of optical instruments has to 
be regarded. Recent progress in the theorv of the telescope, the: 
microscope, and the spectroscope is based on his work. 


In the address the work of the two Herschels and Airy at: the- 
early part of the last century was alluded to, and the important: part 
in the development of English optics taken by Messrs. Chance 
through their introduction of optical glass was described. It was 
pointed out, however, that by the middle of the century there was 
a marked separation between the theoretical and practical workers, 
so that when photography was invented by Daguerre, Airy’s work 
on the aberrations of a lens and Hamilton’s important theorems on 
rays were unknown to the lens designers. ‘Thus for many years. 
the photographic lens developed empirically. 


Some account of the change in the position due to the work of Ernst. 
Abbe, and the development of this work at Jena and elsewhere, brought. 
the address to a close. 


THE SPECIFICATION AND MEASUREMENT OF OPTICAL ABERRATIONS. 


AmonG the subjects which it is desirable to have discussed before 
his Congress with a view to arriving at some consensus of opinion, 
jerhaps none are so important as the defining of the meaning of 
he various optical aberrations, and the standardising of methods of 
esting and comparing the performance of different instruments. 

The importance of this discussion is threefold. In the first place, 
t may be of important assistance to the designers and manufacturers 
yf optical instruments, who at present are somewhat at variance on 
some of the criteria leading to design. In the next place, the possi- 
jility of having the various aberrations numerically stated would 
mable the users of such instruments to select them with reference 
to their special requirements. It is a well-known fact that in the 
nigher class of optical instruments, extreme perfection of one or 
nore attributes of the instrument is frequently attained by the sacri- 
ice of perfection in others; and in the absence of exact information, 
an individual frequently obtains an instrument which, though of 
she greatest excellence in several respects, may be deficient in the 
most important feature for which he requires it. As instances may 
be quoted, the employment of microscope objectives of very high 
N.A. for work where depth of focus is required, and the use of 
photographic lenses working to apertures of //4 for process work, in 
which the zonal spherical aberration when used for apertures of [/22, 
as is common in process work, may be larger than with a cheap 
lens of small aperture. Lastly, and most important, the adoption 
of some definite tests and the certification of optical instruments 
would deal the death-blow to the worst feature of the optical 
industry, namely, the continued misrepresentation, both uninten- 
tional and otherwise, as to the quality of the various instruments. 
[t is an open secret that at the present time there are no official 
tests or certificates which will discriminate between the perform- 
ance of the better types of instruments; and while this remains the 
case, it is obviously impossible to éxpect manufacturers to refrain 
from claiming the greatest perfection, or that much encouragement 
Will be given to the attainment of it. The adoption of a satisfactory 
method of defining and measuring the aberrations of optical instru- 
ments will be the most important step towards raising the status 
of the optical industry in the country. 
_In dealing with the general principles of aberrations in optical 
instruments, it must not be forgotten at the outset that optical 
image-forming instruments fall naturally into two distinct classes— 
objective and subjective. To the former class belong all instru- 
ments in which an image is formed upon a screen, such as photo- 
graphic lenses, projection apparatus, etc., while the latter includes 
instruments such as the telescope and microscope, in which the image 
is virtual, and is only visible to a single observer. In the former 


ease the instrument is complete in itself, and its only function is to 
produce a perfect image upon the screen, but in subjective instru- 
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ments the final object is to produce a perfect image upon the retina: 
of the observer, and this depends upon the visual apparatus as well as 
upon the instrument. Instruments for subjective use, therefore, . 
should have their aberrations defined with respect to the normal eye, 
and the tests made on them should either be visual in character, or ° 
preferably objective and corrected for the errors of the normal eye. 

Next, aberrations should be specified absolutely and relatively, 
the former with the object of stating the actual performance of an 
instrument, the second in order that the comparative merits of” 
various forms can be arrived at. The basis of this comparison needs . 
settling. 

Lastly, aberrations may be classified into primary, secondary, 
tertiary, etc., depending upon the degree of approximation. This 
distinction is mainly of importance to the designer and manufacturer. 

It is evident that a great many complex questions are involved, 
and it is hoped that discussion following this paper will settle them. 
_ We have therefore made the following classification of aberrations: 
into— 


A. Objective or Subiective. 
B. Absolute and Relative. 
C. Primary, Secondary, or higher. 
and it is proposed to very briefly discuss this classification. 


Aberrations of Objective Systems. 


At the outset it seems secessary to come to some decision as to 
the definition of an aberration. Aberrations have been specified as. 
the distance between the foci of two sets of rays or longitudinal! 
aberrations. This is notably the case with radial astigmatism, 
where the distance between the primary and. secondary focal lines: 
is usually taken as a measure of the defect. In other cases, the 
diameter of the circle or patch of least confusion is regarded as the 
criterion. Neither of these are perhaps the most suitable method of 
expression. The ultimate object of an optical system is to give an 
image of as perfect a character as possible on a surface that is usually 
a plane. What we are therefore concerned with is simply the lateral 
departure of the edges of a pencil from the point in a plane to which 
they should be brought in a perfect optical system. 

It only remains to select the plane and define the perfect optical 
system. Now the simple approximate formula of Gauss would, if 
true for large apertures and angles of view, satisfy the conditions 
for perfectly sharp images in collinear relationship, and would at the 
same time specify the image plane. We may therefore define the 
perfect optical system as one in which all the light emerging from 
one point of the object plane is focussed to a single point on the 
corresponding Gauss image plane and in the exact position given by 
the Gauss formule. Any departure of the light from this position 
constitutes what should be termed the lateral aberration or absolute: 
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aberration of the pencil, while this lateral departure divided by the 
distance of the image plane from the principal plane of emergence 
may be termed the angular aberration of the pencil. These defini- 
tions are consistent with the all-important mathematical theory of 
Von Seidel, and may be said to be the fundamental ‘assumptions 
upon which the whole of his work is based. 

The primary aberration, or aberrations of the first order are of 
seven well-known kinds :— 


e) Radial astigmatism. 
(f) Curvature of the field. 
(g) Distortion. 


Definitions of the Various Aberrations. 
If the general definition of an aberration above stated be accepted, 
little need be said about the separate errors. 
Central Chromatic Aberration. 


In this case there can be little doubt that, so far as instruments 
intended for visual observation are concerned, whether objective or 
subjective, the standard plane should be that for the D line, and 
the chromatic aberration of the image plane should then be the 
diameter of the disc formed on the axis at full aperture for either 
the C or F line, whichever is larger. For photographic instru- 
ments the standard plane might still be for the D line, and the size 
-of the dise for the F or G line might then express the chromatic 
error. 


Chromatic Differences of Magnification. 

Here the amount of the error would similarly be the distance of 
the focus of a narrow pencil passing through the centre of the 
diaphragm for the C, F, or G light respectively from that for the 
D light on the plane at some specified angle of view. This angle 
would probably be the extreme nominal covering power of the 
-system when this is known. 

Other Aberrations. 


Spherical aberration would be on this basis the diameter of the 
disc produced at full aperture on the axis on a plan focussed for 
a narrow central pencil using sodium light. 
Coma might be defined as the difference between the distances 
of the top and bottom edges of the patch formed by an oblique 
jpencil at the specified angle, and at full aperture from the position 
on the plane to which the centre of the incident pencil is refracted. 
Radial astigmatism would similarly be expressed by the difference 
between the diameters of the elliptic patch formed on the standard 
plane at full aperture and at standard obliquity, or their sum if 
ae primary and secondary foci lie on opposite sides of the standard 
Pp. ane. 
Curvature of the field might be measured by the mean diameter 
of the patch, or the half difference of the diameters when the focal 
lines fall on opposite sides of the screen at full aperture and 
standard obliquity. 
Distortion on the basis of these considerations would be measured 
by the displacement of the image for a narrow pencil at the standard 
obliquity intersecting the axis at the centre of the diaphragm, from 
the position given by the Gauss relations, If x, is the lateral 
‘distance of the image from the axis, x that of the object, then 
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-@—mzx, Will be the distortion, m being the Gauss 


Subjective Aberrations. 

In dealing with aberrations from the subjective point of view 
it is necessary to first decide upon an important point. We may 
either consider the eye as fixed, in which case the function of the 
instrument is to produce a perfect image over the whole of the 
retina; or as rotating, which implies that both central and oblique 
pencils from the optical system should be of the same character, 
such as to be focussed sharply upon the macula when the optic 
axis is coincident with the axis of the pencil. Of these two it 
would appear that the second is the more rational, as when the 
eye is fixed, all but the one point is seen by indirect vision; in 
which case small errors of definition are not of consequence, while, 
if! an object is intentionally viewed obliquely, the axis of the eye 
is rotated into that direction. We may therefore take the view 
that for an optical instrument to be perfect for subjective use, 
both oblique and central pencils should be of exactly the same 
character, and have equal and opposite chromatic and spherical 
errors to those of the normal eye. 
So far as the writer is aware, no determinations of the amounts 
of the spherical and chromatic defects of the eye have been 
published, and it seems advisable that investigation should be 
made on these points as, if definite figures were available. designers 
could use them in their calculations. No great difficulty should 
be experienced in determining the amount of chromatic aberration, 
‘The writer has found it cenvenient to employ a pair of small 


\ 


apertures which can be placed in front of the eye and separated 
until a distant point of light can only just be seen through both. 
When this is the case the two apertures are at the extreme edges 


of the pupil; and the point of light appears coloured. By inter- — 


posing a prism of suitable angle in the course of the light to one 
of the apertures the colouration may be compensated. The writer 


has used the Risley rotating double prisms for this purpose, and 
from rough measurements on his own eyes is inclined to think the 


amount of chromatic aberration in the eye between the C and F 
lines amounts to about .7 dioptre, or approximately the 
for an uncorrected lens of the same focal length as tha 
eye, as would be expected, 

The determination of the spherical aberration appears to be much 
more difficult owing to its small amount, Perhaps the most con- 
venient method would be to use a microscope with a small source 
of monochromatic light and a correction collar objective, or any 
other instrument into which a variable amount of spherical al 
tion can be introduced. By adjusting the objective until the 
spherical aberration was apparently perfectly eliminated according 
to the eye, and objectively testing the microscope so adjusted, 
the amount of the error might be found. It appears essential that 
any tests of the errors should be made on normal living eyes. 


of the 


Measurement of Objective Aberrations. 


There are three principal methods by which the amount of the 
aberrations of an objective system may be measured. First, we 
may actually examine the image formed in the Gauss image plane 
by a microscope or eye-piece in the manner employed by Mr, 
Conrad Beck in his apparatus for testing photographic lenses, and 
directly measure the dimensions of the patch of light so formed. 
In the second place, we may actually find the foci for different 
colours and for various portions, zones, or meridians of the system, 
and thereby deduce the amount of the various defects. This 
method has been followed by most of those who haye worked at 
this subject up to the present, and forms the basis of the tests 
made at Kew end by Moessard with his tourniquet. Thirdly, we 


considerably inside and outside the focus, the beam of light passing 
hrough the system being preferably split up into a number of 
arrow pencils by means of 2 perforated disc interposed before the 
ystem. This is the basis of the Hartmann test. 
The writer's experience does not allow him to speak with any 
degree of certainty as to the relative merits of these various methods 
of procedure. Were it not for diffraction troubles, the preference 
should lie with the first method. as a high degree of magnification 
of the disc could be obtained and the amount of the defects directly 
determined with the aid of a perforated diaphragm, as in the Hart- 
mann test. The use of such.a diaphragm might also do much to 
eliminate diffraction troubles. as the centre of the diffraction system 
formed by a narrow partial pencil would indicate the true axis of 
that pencil. Should this not be practicable, the Hartmann test is 
to be preferred to the second method, as diffraction troubles are 
always greatest at the focus. The Hartmann test is practically 
unaffected by diffraction, and it has the further advantage of 
requiring fewer observations on the system itself, although the after 
measurement may be somewhat lensthy. If this method could be 
used equally well visually instead of photographically, it would be 
an advantage, and there seems no great difficulty about this. 

Before dismissing the subiect of the measurement of objective aber- 
rations the writer would like to call attention to the advantage of 
employing reflection of auto-collimation as an aid to the other tests. 
If by means of a plane or spherical mirror the light is made to traverse 
the system twice by approximately the same path, its aberrations 
may be doubled in magnitude and thereby be more easily estimated. 
Tf the optical system is mounted axially, and the mirror is normal 
to the axis, the central chromatic and spherical aberration will each be 
doubled. Coma will be eliminated owing to the symmetry of the 
equivalent optical system about the mirror. By using a microscope 
or telescope with a plane unsilvered mirror in its interior, both as the 
luminous origin and the testing arrangement, great convenience and 
accuracy can be secured. 

Tt will not be necessary to deal with the measurement of the aber- 
rations of subjective instruments separately, as such instruments 
should be tested in the same way as objective instruments, and the 
correction for the normal eye applied to the results. The only essential 
difference in treatment is due to the fact that in subjective instruments 
the emergent beam is approximately parallel, and cannot therefore be 
directly focussed on a screen. By the employment of an auxiliary 
convergent lens of low power, or of which the aberrations are already 
known, the aberrations of the instrument should be readily terminable. 


Bat 


ua 


Relative or Comparative Aberrations. 


results in a comparative form, 


Coming now to the expression of the 
aberrations of the first order 


the mathematical investigation of the 
leads to the following :— 

The angular central chromatic aberration (the size of the chromatic 
dise on the standard plane divided by the second conjugate distance) 


same as — 


erra- 


may deduce the amounts. of the aberrations from observations taken — 
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jroportional to the relative aperture of the system (effective aperture 
ided by equivalent focal length). 

[he angular oblique chromatic aberration (distance between the 
ages for lights of standard colours divided by the second conjugate 
tance) is prop.rtioual to the angle of obliquity. 

fhe angular spherical aberration (of the first order) is proportional 
the cube of the relative aperture. 

he angular coma 13 proportional to the square of the relative 
rture, and to the obliquity. 

‘he angular astigmatism is proportional to the relative aperture 
| to the square of the obliquity. 

‘he angular size of the disc produced by curvature of the field is 
> proportional to the relative aperture and the square of the 
iquity. 
‘he angular distorticn is proportional to the cube of the obliquity. 
As in the mathematical investigations of these aberrations, angles 
1 their tangents are conyertible, and the tangent of the angle of 
liquity is immediately obtainable by dividing the lateral distance 
the image from the axis by the emergent conjugate distance, it 
uld appear most convenient to adopt the following definitions :— 


Relative Central Chromatic Aberration, 


This would be the angular central chromatic aberration, divided 
the relative aperture. Or in symbols, Ose Zz where Aa is 
vy a 
3 diameter of the chromatic disc, v the emergent conjugate distance, 
he equivalent focal length, and d the effective aperture of the stop. 
r microscopic objectives the numerical aperture would be substituted 
d 


Relative Oblique Chromatic Aberration. 
Following the above lines, this world be obtained by dividing the 
gular oblique chromatic aberration by the tangent of the angle 
Am Av 

or 


obliquity. This is obviously, however, the same as ~~, ma 
ere x is the lateral distance of the point from the axis, and Az 
chromatic displacement. 


Relative Spherical Aberration. 


This will simply be the angular spherical aberration divided by 
ISta 7B 


cube of the relative or numerical aperture, or aa ie 
aw 


Relative Coma. 

m the same way the relative coma will be expressed by dividing 
angular coma by the square of the relative or numerical aperture, 
Noon = 


1 by the tangent of the angle of obliquity or [> Ge 


Relative Radial Astigmatism. 

[his will be the angular astigmatism divided by the relative or 
nerical aperture and the square of the tangent of the angle of 
cAx f 

as 

Relative Curvature. 
From the definitions above given we have relative curvature as 
> angular curvature divided by the relative or numerical aperture 
1 the square of the tangent of the angle of obliquity as with 
v . 


iquity, or 


igmatism, or —a-q - But on working out we find that this 


4 if F : 
oression becomes op where r is the radius of curvature of the 


d containing the circles of least confusion. The relative curvature 
refore on this basis simply depends upon the ratio of the absolute 
ius of curvature to the equivalent focal length as would be the 
ural way of expressing it. 


In the above we might have taken the angle of obliquity in degrees, 
but it would obviously have given us extremely small values for the 
relative errors. 


Aberrations of Higher Orders. 


It is not proposed to deal here to any extent with the subject of 
the higher aberrations, as they are so numerous and their relations are 
so complicated. A few words will, however. be devoted toyone or 
two of them, in so far as they affect any of the conclusions above 
stated. 


Dealing first with chromatic aberration, the definitions above given 
would not require modification for secondary or tertiary spectra. 
Chromatic differences of spherical aberration could be dealt with 
by stating the amounts of spherical aberration for two or more mono- 
chromatic lights. 

Spherical aberration requires more consideration. The higher orders 
of this defect, or even the “spherical aberration” of the first order 
for figured lenses, will not depend on the cube of the relative apertures 
as above stated. In fact, the spherical aberration may be absolutely 
corrected for full aperture or any particular zone, and be of fairly con- 
siderable amount at lower aperture. Should this be found in testing, 
the best course would probably be to state the values on precisely 
the same basis as before for two or more values of the aperture. 

The oblique errors of higher orders might perhaps be similarly 
expressed for one or two different apertures, and for, say, two values. 
of the obliquity, the full covering power and half that angle. 

It appears to the writer, however, that such great advantages would 
accrue from merely settling the tests and expressions for the elementary 
aberrations, that it would be better for the higher aberrations to be 
left on one side for the present. 


In concluding this purely suggestive paper, the writer would call 
attention to the proposition made by Mr. Ryland at one of the recent 
meetings of the Optical Society, that a scale of marks should be 
adopted for optical instruments similar to that applied to watches at 
the Kew Observatory. Of course, much will haye to be done in the 
direction of making a satisfactory scheme of tests before this would 
be possible, but in view of the impetus given to accurate watch-making 
by the Kew certification, the proposition seems worthy of being kept 
in sight, and acted on as soon as it may be found practicable. The 
summary of the properties of the lens might perhaps be on a schedule 
stating the equivalent focal length of the system, the positions of its. 
principal or nodal points, and its magnification if a subjective instru- 
ment. There should also be stated the maximum numerical or rela- 
tive aperture, the maximum illumination for visual or actinic light, 
the maximum field of view, and the uniformity of the illumination, 
with marks for each, while marks should also be given for the per- 
fection of the mounting, freedom from flare-spot, parallelism of axes: 
in binocular instruments, etc. Finally, dealing with the aberrations, 
a form of the following kind might be adopted :— 


| ABERRATION. MARKS. 


Nature or DEFECT. 
| 
Apel utes| Relative. | Maximum.| Awarded 


Central chromatic aberration at full 
MPECUULGs A. eves nice 

Oblique chr tie abe 
specified field ......... | 

Central spherical aberration at full 


and specified field ............ = 
Curvature of field at full apertur 


and specified field ......... 
Distortion at specified field 


4 Relative Distortion. 
Finally, relative distortion will be expressed by dividing the angular : ; i : A 
a 5 aa hav Fact The writer regrets that time has not permitted his consulting any 
tortion by the cube of the angle of obliquity, or 7? WC) | authorities on this important subject. and is conscious that many 
3 of the suggestions and statements made above are open to criticism. 
Rebrritte: BEE 5 A OP a BS He hopes, however, that they may form the basis of a useful dis- 
y ne m a?  w tan*O cussion. C. V. Dryspazn, D.Sc. 
ABERRATIONS. 


(A paper read before the Optical Convention on Wednesday, May 31.) 


OGRESS in the design of optical svstems is dependent to a very 
ge extent on the exact specification of the aberrations of the 
tem, whether these aberrations be obtained from the theoretical 
ign or the actual performance of the system. 

t is of the utmost importance that the numerical specifications in 
se two cases should be directly and strictly comparable, and the 
thods employed should be of sufficient generality to permit of a 


thorough test of the system. In addition it is desirable that these 
results should be capable of expression in a form which gives a. 
definite numerical value to the definition at any point: the numerical 
measure of the aberrations should be sufficiently definite and detailed 
to allow the excellence of definition to be determined from the 
calculation of the aberrations only. 

The only method of calculation universally applicable is the tri- 
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gonometrical method; this permits the ready calculation of the 
patu of any ray through the system, though the calculation of rays 
not in one plane involves considerable labour. The results enable 
hich the ray intersects the focal plane 
In this way the positions of the inter- 
eding from the same object point may 


us to express the points in w 
and any plane parallel to it. 
‘sections of various rays proce 


*@ + 
es e e e 
e 


Fig. 1. 


Scale = 1 Yun 


Scale = 1 “jm 
a 


e@o + 


go 


to e 


‘be determined, and one cf these ra 
give the distortion expressed 


other rays relative to the chief ray.1 


@ ot + ee +0¢e 
Fig. 5 
Fig. 5, 


ys being taken as chief ray, will 
as a lateral aberration; while the 
definition at this point is indicated by the lateral aberration of the 


+ Formule for this purpose are given, 


Everett, Proceedings Physical Society. 


Steinheil u. Voit, Angewandte Optik ; and 


It will be noticed that the calculations also give directly the 
definition at any plane parallel to the focal plane. Various rays have 
been calculated through the lens Ry=+100, d,=6, R3=—-100, m= 
1,5168, the object being taken on the axis. The rays through 
three points on the lens are considered, on the axis, at a distance 
of 10 mm. from the axis, and at a distance of 5 mm. 


@o 


9 fot @0 + 


@ 


oe 


The intersections of these Tays with the focal plane are drawn out 
on a scale of 50:1. Fig. 1 represents the intersections of a ray 
with the focal plane. If any other plane be chosen as focus, the 
intersections can be immediately expressed. It is, however, con- 
venient to indicate in this diagram the aperture to which the 
intersection corresponds. 
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The aperture of the lens is drawn out on any convenient scale, and 
he lateral aberration of each ray relative to the chief ray is measured 
rom the corresponding point on the aperture diagram (Fig. 1). In 
his figure the aperture diagram is indicated by @, and the actual 
‘ays by +, thus the distance between @ and the + represents the 
ateral aberrations on the scale shown. 


Measurement of Aberrations. 


‘Our standard method of testing the actual system should 
give the same information as the  trigonometrical method 
of _caiculation. It should be absolutely universal and exact, 
and allow a subsequent choice of the best focal plane (which may be 
other than the theoretical Gauss plane or the plane which gives the 
best central definition), The method devised by Professor Hart- 
mann? gives this information (although it has not yet been applied 
fo microscopic objectives) for as many rays as may be desired. 
“Various beams of light, proceeding from a small circular source 
re isolated by means of a diaphragm with a number of small circular 
apertures (Fig. 2); these beams converge to form on the focal plane 
the image of the source of light, but may be intercepted on two 
janes at equal distances inside and outside the focal plane. If these 
listances are suitably chosen, the centre of the section of each beam 
an be determined, and thus the direction and position of the ray 
rom the centre of each aperture is obtained ; thus we have the point 
4 intersection on the focal plane and on any parallel plane. The 
ections of the beam are most frequently obtained by exposing a 
yhotographic plate at the desired positions, and the final values of 
he lateral aberrations are obtained exactly in the same form as by 
rigonometrical calculation. ‘ 

The method is susceptible of very great accuracy, and can be used 
© test how accurately the design has been carried out, the same 
ays being tested as were originally calculated. In addition, other 
ays can be tested, thus avoiding much of the labour involved in 
alculating the oblique rays of a system, especially those not in one 
lane. It is specially applicable to telescopic and photographic, 
neluding spectroscopic, apparatus. 

The methods of measurement are, however, in their original form, 
auch too laborious except for large astronomical refractors, and 1 
lave in practice found considerable simplification possible when 
lealing with photographic lenses. To make the results readily ex- 
ressible in terms of the usual aberration specifications, the 
fiaphragm is placed at the plane of the stop. The principle of 
otating the lens about the back nodal point enables the lens to be 
ested at various angles, a fixed collimator or distant source of light 
yeing used; a series of photographs inside focus can be taken on 
me plate and.a corresponding series on another provided the lens 
an be set at definite angles. For this purpose the Beck lens-testing 
ench is used, a special fitting being attached to permit of the 
late swinging with the lens holder, thus allowing all exposures 
yeing made on plates which are kept parallel to the focal plane. 
‘he photographs are examined microscopically, and a camera lucida 
ised to draw a diagram showing the centre of each of the spots; 
rhen the first diagram is complete the other photograph is placed 
n the stage of the microsconve, being reversed to bring corresponding 
pots in corresponding positions and compared with the other. 

Where the visual best focus corresponds exactly with the best 
hotographic focus, the two diagrams should be as nearly as possible 
oincident ; but the magnification can be altered (within small limits) 
ill the two central diagrams are as nearly as possible coincident ; 
he whole series of diagrams are then drawn off, care being taken to 
ring each central spot into exact coincidence with the corresponding 
pot of the other diagram. 

The distance between the two corresponding spots will then repre- 
ent the lateral aberrations of the ray, on the scale of m,+ mg;1 
there m, and mz are the two camera lucida magnifications. 

To permit of the focus being modified subsequently, it is desirable 
9 redraw the second diagram with a different magnification m3, 
his corresponds to a change in the position of the focus. 


Ma — My 
My + my 


= distances between exposures x 


In drawing diagram-— @ indicates inside focus. 
In drawing diagram—* indicates outside focus, magnification mp. 
In drawing diagram—9 indicates outside focus, magnification m,. 


Fig. 3 represents the photographs with the single lens calculated 
bove, the separation between the photographs being 2 cm. 

The photographs are taken on the axis and at an angle of 5 deg., 
nd it is specially interesting to compare them with the correspond- 
ag diagrams of Fig. 1. 

The results would be more nearly in accord if the photographs were 
iken with the monochromatic light used in the calculations. But 
le results are sufficient to show the possibility of checking the 
ulculations for the case of one positive lens. 


2 Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenkiinde, translated The Optician. 


In the case of telescope objectives in which the crown is in front, 
it would be possible to check the calculated rays through the system. 
This is also possible whenever ihe lens system remains positive when 
any number of the back lenses are removed; thus in a double sym- 
metrical like the Unofocal photographic lens, the results at the end 
of the first lens, the first combination, and the whole system could be 
obtained to compare with the trigonometrical results. 

Fig. 4 shows the results of a test on a modern anastigmat of 
150 mm. focal length. It is interesting to note the behaviour of 
the rays which pass out of the one plane, these corresponding to the 
apertures on vertical lines. 

It is thus possible to obtain the aberrations of a system either by 
calculation or measurement, and to express them in the same dia- 
grammatic form; but it would be exceedingly desirable to deduce 
from these aberrations a numerical value which should give the defini- 
tion; and thus the latter could be absolutely predicted from the value 
of the aberrations, as calculated or measured. 

There are two methods of procedure in attempting to set up such 
a standard; the one, purely empirical, to determine by a series of 
observations the aberrations which give good definitions, and the 
behaviour of each combination of aberrations; the other method is 
to determine theoretically the effect of aberrations on some important 
factor which we know influences the definition, such as the distribu- 
tion of light intensity, and to determine how far results deduced in 
this way agree with observation and experiment. 

An attempt at the solution of this problem has been made by Strehl 
and others, for the case of central definition for telescope objectives 
and also for microscope objectives, though in the latter case the 
impossibility of accurately measuring aberrations has precluded the 
testing of the results. But the results of the method in the case of 
telescope objectives have so far confirmed the theory, and it is with 
the hope that those of you who have the opportunity may make 
further tests that I give a short description of the method. 

In the case of telescope objectives it is easy to determine the 
brilliance of the central image as compared with its possible value. 
In Fig. 5, F is the focus of the system, OQ the emergent curved 
wave, OP the spherical wave of equal curvature at O. The light 
proceeding from Q to F will traverse a distance QF instead of 
OPE 


And thus there will be a difference of phase at F of 27 a 
’ _ sin RQF . QF 
The total aberration FN = marci @Nhane 


But sin RQF = sin (o, — o), 
= tan 7; — tan op X COS oy COS oj. 
sin RQF . QF 
sin QNF 
But sin RQF = sin (0, — o,). 
= tan o; — tan op X COS op COS 9}. 


The lateral aberration FN = 


1, . 5 
Tan oj = aBy where « is the ordinate of Q, and 8, is its abscissa 


dx 
Similarly tan o = ee 
We have FN = QF x —— @a9 
. ap, — dB, — lateral aberration 1 
a de QF cos a” 
x y ") i 
Br = Bh Je ap lateral Merton, 
oO 
where f = OF and o is taken small. 
a 
Thus the light reaching F from Q has dx tebesberr. difference 
oO 


2m (8: — Bo) difference of phase. 
x Pp 


The intensity at F is proportional to the square root of 


in path, i.e, 


x=h 2=h 


we {2exdx . COS ae losers sin 27 8, —By . 
r l rN 
x= v= 


Thus from a knowledge of the lateral aberrations of the objective 
the brilliance at the centre can be determined as a fraction of the 
possible brilliance, and this is a number associated with the defini- 
tion of the objective. 

It would be very desirable that this theory should be subjected 
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to as severe a test as practicable, as the results of such tests might 
furnish us with a means of expressing the definition of the objective 
as a definite number. 

The papers of Strehl give various modifications of the method, 
enabling it to be applied to test the best position of the focus, and 
to allow for this element in the final estimate of the brilliance of the 


image; the calculations are much simplified by the adoption of 
certain graphical methods for which I must refer you to the original 


papers. 
S. D. Caatmers, M.A., 
Head of Department Technical Optics, 
Northampton Institute. 


THE EXHIBITION AND ITS CATALOGUE, 


Lenses. 
The large hall of the Northampton Institute is devoted to a col- 
lection of optical and general scientific instruments, arranged in 
classes and very fully listed and described in a most comprehensive 
catalogue of 276 pages. Naturally, a large proportion of space is 
allotted to materials and apparatus not directly photographic. 
Astronomy, navigation, surveying, meteorology, ies microscopy 
are thus very fully represented. Photography and optical projec- 
tion do not come in for so large a share of attention, but are, none the 
less, very prominentlv in notice. Of the lens makers, Messrs. Aldis 
Prothers show the Aldis anastigmat; Messrs. R. and J. Beck the 
Unofocal Beck-Steinheil orthostigmat, biplanat, and telephoto attach- 
ments, with other photographic apparatus. Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, 
Limited, exhibit portrait lenses, series C and B, the Dallmeyer- 
Bergheim lens, stigmatic lenses, telephoto attachments, the Adon 
lens, and a whole series of rapid rectilinears and wide angles. J. 
Fallowfield and J. Lizars show portrait lenses; and Messrs. Ross, 
Limited, exhibit the cabinet portrait lens, the Ross Homocentr‘c 
and Ross-Zeiss, and Ross-Goerz anastigmats. The Holostigmat and 
other lenses of W. Watson and Sons concludes the section. The cata- 
logue will probably interest the optical student even more than the 
actual exhibits, as almost every lens is the subject of a drawing 
showing the curvatures, and accompanied in most cases by brief 
particulars of the glasses employed. 


Shutters and Cameras. 
Apparatus of this class by leading makers occupies nearly twenty 


NOTES ON 

One feature of the catalogue which commends it to the student 
of optics is the introduction to each section, in each case evidently the 
work of a competent writer. Thus the notes introductory to the photo- 
graphic section very succinctly sum up a number of points in regard 
to the choice of lenses, which might well be consulted by photographers 
as a guide in their choice of an instrument. In other respects also 
the catalogue is a valuable work of reference, as affording a glance 
over British optics of the present day. The Conyention, as the presi- 
dent states is his preface, has one “frankly practical aim to improve 


THE SECTIONS. 


pages of the catalogue and a goodly space in the exhibition. R. and 
J. Beck, J. H. Dallmeyer, Limited, J. Fallowfield, Houghtons, 
Limited, J. Lizars, Newman and Guardia Limited, Ross Limited, 
and W. Watson and Sons. Most of the instruments, as also those 
in the “Enlargers” Section, are well known to photographers. 


Optical Projection Apparatus. 


As interesting a section as any is that which includes artificial 
lights and optical devices for projection. The Nernst lamp is pro- 
minent in the exhibits of Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Limited, 
and Robert W. Paul; the latter firm showing some extremely com- 
pact lanterns specially designed for this form of lamp. Arc lamps, 
their leading features briefly summarised in the catalegue, are shown 
by Mr. Paul, by Messrs. Ross, Limited, by Messrs. A. and J. Smith, 
and John Wrench and Son. Messrs. Newton and Co. have a striking 
exhibit of projection lanterns, and optical lanterns of various forms. 
are shown by several firms. Cinematographs are represented by 
the manufactures of only three firms: Mr. Robert W. Paul, the 
Prestwich Manufacturing Co., and Messrs. J. Wrench and Son. 


Optical 


We ought not to omit the mention of various scientific instruments. 
for measurements of photographic lenses, or for other measurements 
applicable to photographic research. The Beck lens-testing bench 
is exhibited by Messrs. R. and J. Beck; and spectrographs and 
spectrophotometers by Adam Hilger, Limited. 


Measuring Instruments: 


the position of the optical trade, and to increase the demand for 
English goods.” In that object the catalogue should certainly fulfil 
the task expected of it. To quote Dr. Glazebrook’s preface again: 
“Tt contains a classified description, not only of the objects exhibited, 
but of the other work of many representative firms, arranged in such 
a way that any one consulting it can easily find by whom the goods 
he is in search of are made, and where to go to see specimens, or 
to obtain information. Such a work, if well done, cannot fail to 
have a real value to the trade, and to increase in a marked degree 
its prosperity.” 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE UNITED HINGDOM. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING: 


THE meetings will be held in the Engineering School, Trinity 
College. The exhibition of apparatus, pictures, etc., in the Leinster 
Lecture Hall, Molesworth Street. 

President for the year: Professor John Joly, F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Retiring President: G. Herbert Strutt, Esq. 

Past Presidents: J. Traill Taylor, Andrew Pringle (Vice-presi- 
dent), C. H. Bothamley (Vice-president), George Davison (Vice- 
president), William Bedford, George Mason, Sir Howard Grubb, 
A. Haddon, H. P. Robinson, F. P. Cembrano (Vice-President), 
John Stuart (Vice-president), William Crooke (Vice-president), 
Thomas Bedding (Vice-president), Sir William Herschel, Bart., 
Sir Robert 8. Ball, Sir Robert Pullar=(Vice-president). 

Members of the Council: G. B. Bainbridge, Morpeth; Harold 
Baker, Birmingham; Robt. Benson (Hon. Local Sec.), Dublin; 
Godfrey Bingley, Leeds; Henry Coates, Perth; W. J. Croall, Edin- 
burgh; T. R. Dallmeyer, London; H. C. Draper, F.C.S., Dublin; 
W. E. Dunmore, London; Alfred Ellis, London; 8S. H. Fry, London ; 
H. Goodwillie, Dublin; T. K. Grant, London; Dr. E. Collier Green, 
Derby ; H. M. Hastings, London; E. J. Humphery, London; C. B. 
Keene, Derby ; Sydney Keith, Hounslow; Furley Lewis, London; 
C. Phipps Lucas, London; J. W. Marchant, London; A. F. Mowll, 
Liverpool; John Noaks, Croydon; G. W. Norton, Oxford; Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A., Blandford; Arthur Priestley, Birkenhead; Ralph 
Robinson, Redhill; J. A. C. Ruthven, Dublin; P. R. Salmon, Lon- 
don; F. H. Sanderson, Cambridge; J. A. Scott, M.D., F.R.S.C.1., 


| 
| 


DUBLIN, JULY 10 TO 15, 1905. 

Dublin; T. Scotton, Derby; A. Seaman, Chesterfield; Webb 
Smith, Dublin; Henry Spink, Brighton; W. Taylor, Leicester; 
J. H. Walker, Leeds; E. J. Wall, London; H. Snowden Ward, Lon- 
don; Major-Gen. J. Waterhouse, I.8.C., London; 8. B. Webber, ~ 
London; J. B. B. Wellington, Elstree; A. Werner, Dublin. Messrs. 
H. A. Chapman (of Cambridge), Alex. M. Rodger (of Perth), and W. 
Crowther (of Derby), are by Rule XII. ex-officio members of Council 
for one, two, and three years respectively. 
Rule X. members of Council ex-officio. Trustees: Major-Gen. J. 
Waterhouse, I.8.C.; Frederick Albert Bridge. Hon. Gen. See. 
and Treas.: F, A. Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E. 
ee: The Right Hon. Lord Ardilaun, D.L. ; Sir 
Walter Armstrong, C.B., J.P., Director National Gallery of Ire- 
land; W. E. Adeney, D.Sc., F.L.C., F.C.S., Curator Royal Univer- 
sity; Wm. Anderson, J.P., Managing Director Dublin United Tram- 
ways Company; Charles Ashworth, M.R.I.A.I., M.L.C.b.1.; Sir 
Charles Ball, M.D., F.R.C.S.;. Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.; 
Arthur H. Benson, F.R.C.S.I.; Wm. Bewley, B.A.; Wallace 
Beatty, M.D.; James Boydell, J.P.; James Brenan, R.H.A., 
M.R.LA.; Robert Browne, M.D., F.R.C.S.I.; W. H. Brayden, 
B.L.; Richard 8. Baker, Cork; Sir Charles Cameron, K.C.B., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.; Professor G. H. Carpenter, B.Sc., M.R.LA,$ 
J. W. Chancellor; Sir Ernest ©. Cochrane, Bart.; Professor Gren- 
ville A.J. Cole, M.R.I.A., F.G.S.; Alexander Conan, J.P.; Pro- 
fessor MacDowel Cosgrave, M.D.; F. W. Crossley; Arthur Chance, 
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Vice-presidents are by 
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resident Royal College of Surgeons; Professor H. Dixon; H. C. 
raper, F.C.S.; Sir Thomas Drew, President Royal Hibernian 
cademy ; Hamilton Drummond, J.P.; Charles Eason, M.A., J.P. ; 
gon =Ribston Garstin, D.L., F.S.A.; samuel Geoghegan, 
[I.Mech.E., M.1.C.E.I.; John P. Griffith, M.Inst.C.E.; Henry 
oodwillie; Sir Howard Grubb, F.R.S., F.R.A.S.; H. Harrison, 
ublin and Lucan Electric Railway Co.; W. 8. Haughton, M.D. ; 
ichard A. Hayes, M.D., F.R.C.S.I.; J. Hewitt; James Inglis, 
P. John Irwin, J.P., T.C.; Professor John Joly, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
resident of the Convention; Sir Robert W. Jackson, C.B., 
R.C.8.I.; Wm. Lawrence; The Right Hon. the Earl of Meath ; 
eorge Mansfield, J.P.; Lieut.-Col. Edward Macartney-Filgate ; 
rofessor E. J. M‘Weeney, M.A., M.D.; Charles J. Macarthy, 
R.I.A.I.; Thomas Mayne, F.R.G.S.1..; Louis Meldon; Right Rev. 
[onsignor Molloy, D.D., D.Se., Vice-Chancellor R.U.I.; John 
fooney, J.P.; Sir James Murphy, Bart., D.L.; W. Kaye Parry, 
R.I.B.A., M.Inst.C.E. ; Charles W. Pearson; James Talbot-Power, 
.L.; Hugh Pollock, B.A., B.L.; Lieut.-Col. Henry Plews, General 
fanager of G.N. Railway; Colonel G. IT. Plunkett, C.B., Director 
ublin Museum; G. N. Count Plunkett, B.L., F.S.A., M.R.LA.; 
eorge Prescott, A.M., I.E.E.; The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosse, 
CP., LL.D., F.R.S.; J. Emerson Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S.; 
_ A. C. Ruthven, C.E.; Professor J. Alfred Scott, M.D., F.R.C.8.E ; 
eorge Scriven, M.D., F.R.G.S8.; Walter Scott; R. F. Scharff, 
h.D., M.R.I.A.; Walter G. Smith, M.D.; E. Webb Smith; 
eonard R. Strangeways, M.A., M.R.LA., F.R.S.A.L.; J. Stuttard; 
oseph Taplow, General Manager Midland Great Western Railway ; 
nthony Traill, LL.D., M.D., J.P., Provost of Trinity; James H. 
Vebb, M.R.I.A.I.; Alfred Werner, F.R.P.S.; Berkeley D. Wise, 
[.Inst.C.E.; J. H. Woodworth; Professor Jas. Wilson, M.A., 
pSe.; H. Vivian Yeo, B.A., B.L. 


Local Executive Committees.—Finance Committee: H Carter 
raper, Henry Goodwillie, Thomas Mayne, Sir Howard Grubb (hon. 
reasurer), J. A. C. Ruthven (hon. treasurer). Excursion Committee : 
. W. Crossley, Grenville A. J. Cole, Dr. E. McDowel Cosgrave, Sir 
homas Drew, Louis Meldon, Dr. J. A. Scott. Entertainment Com- 
littee: Sir W. Armstrong, W. E. Adeney, James Brenan, Wm. 
sewley, Dr. Robert Browne, Sir Charles Cameron, Sir E. Cochrane, 
‘amuel Geoghegan, C.E., James Hewitt, H. Marrison, Count 
Junkett, Lieut.-Col. Plunkett, Lieut.-Col. Plews, Dr. J. A. Scott, 
ir. George Scriven, E. Webb Smith, Joseph Tatlow, Alfred Werner, 
1. V. Yeo. Press Committee: W. F. Cooper, Hugh Pollock, 
Jharles W. Pearson, Alfred Werner, J. H. Woodworth, Robert, 
Jenson, hon. local sec. 


Synopsis of Proceedings. 


Monday, July 10.—Members of the Local Committee will attend 
t Trinity College to act as guides, and will arrange for short morn- 
ng and afternoon excursions to objects of interest in the city (see 
otice boards). At the Royal Dublin Society’s Buildings, Kildare 
street: Official reception by the President, 7.30 p.m.; In the New 
uecture Theatre: Presidential address, 8.0; followed by a grand 
Onversazione in the museum, musical promenade, etc. 


Tuesday, July 11.—Excursion to Glendalough: Train leaves Har- 
court Street Station for Rathdrum, 9.20 a.m.; cars leave Rathdrum 
or Glendalough, 11.15; lunch at the Royal Hotel, 1.0; cars leave 
tlendalough, 5.0; train leaves Rathdrum, 6.8; arrive in Dublin, 
.35. Note.—Should any members desire to visit Kingstown, they 
ould take this opportunity of doing so by leaving Rathdrum by the 


1.8, as above, arriving at Kingstown at 7.16; trains between Kings-- 


own and Dublin are very frequent, and the journey only occupies 
fiteen minutes. There will be no meeting at the Convention Rooms 
m this evening. 


Wednesday, July 12.—At Trinity College: Annual general meet- 
ing, election of Council, etc., 10 a.m. ; meeting of the new Council, 11. 
At the Zoological Gardens: Reception’ and garden party by Sir 
Howard and Lady Grubb, 3 p.m. At the Gresham Hotel : Annual 
dinner and smoking concert, 7. 

Thursday, July 13.—Excursion to Bray and the Dargle: Train 
leaves Westland Row Station, 9.45 a.m.; arrive at Bray, 10.20, visit 
Kilruddery by kind permission of the Earl of Meath; lunch at the 
International Hotel, 1 p.m.; drive to the Glen of the Dargle, 2; 
train leaves Bray for Dublin, 5.30; arrive in Dublin, 6.5. At 
Trinity College, 8.30: An illustrated lecture by Dr. E. McDowel Cos- 
grave on “Old Dublin.” 

Friday, July 14.—Excursion to Drogheda, Monasterbo ce, ete. : 
Train leaves Amiens Street Station, 9 a.m.; arrive at Drogheda, 
9.47, cars to the Obelisk and Monasterboice ; dinner (with tea) at 
Drogheda, 4 p.m.; train leaves Drogheda, 5.25; arrive in Dublin, 
6.40. At Trinity College, 8.30: A paper on “The Use of Extremely 
Rapid Plates,” by Mr. T. Thorne Baker (illustrated). 

Saturday, July 15.—Morning: Short excursions to places in and 
around the city will be arranged as may be required (see notice 
boards). Afternoon Excursion to Howth, etc.: Train leaves Amiens 
Street Station, 1.52 p.m.; arrive at Howth, 2.18, visit the demesne 
of the Earl of Howth; electric tram from Howth Station, 3.18 ; 
arrive at the summit of the hill, 3.30; tea on the summit, 5.30; 
electric car leaves summit for Sutton, 6.31; leave Sutton, 7.1; 
arrive at Amiens Street, 7.25; or arrive at Westland row, 7.40 (for 
those leaving Dublin by night mail at 8.15). 


Cheap Excursions to Ireland. 

The London and North-Western Railway Company will run excur- 
sions from London, Birmingham, Northampton, Deroy, and most 
of their provincial and country stations, to Dublin, by the short sea 
route (via Holyhead) on Thursday evening, July 6. Tickets from 
London (Euston), available for return within sixteen days, 26s. 
Fares from other stations from 12s. to 26s., according to distance. 

Cheap excursions to Dublin will also be run from Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Chester, and many other 
stations in the vicinity of these places, every Thursday (or Friday) 
and Saturday in July. Return fares, 9s. 6d. to 15s. 6d., according to 
distance. hese tickets will be available for return any day up 
to the following Monday week. 

The Midland Railway Company will have excursions to Dublin 
from London (St. Pancras) and most provincial stations on their 
system on Thursday, July 0. Return fare from London (available 
for sixteen days), 22s. Full particulars, time-bills, tickets, etc., 
for the Midland Railway excursions may be obtained at any of the 
offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son. 

N.B.—For the advantage of those members who are able to remain 
after the close of the Convention, the various railway companies in 
Treland will, on production of vouchers to be obtained from the Hon. 
Local Secretary, issue return tickets at single fares to any stations on 
their lines. 

The Honorary Gen. Secretary has arranged with the London 
and North-Western Railway Company to reserve special accom- 
modation for members of Convention: by the excursion leaving 
London (Euston) on Thursday evening, July 6. Several Conven- 
tioners have already signified their intention to travel by this train, 
and Mr. Bridge will be pleased to welcome any others desirous of 
joining the.party. Applications should be addressed: Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, N.E., must be received 
not later than Saturdav. July 1, and must be accompanied by a 
remittance for the fare (26s.). 

Passengers wishing for saloon accommodation on the steamer cam 
obtain saloon tickets at the booking office on the platform at Holy~ 


head—single journey, 8s.; return, 12s, 
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General Information. 


New Members.—Ladies and gentlemen wishing to become members 
of the Convention should communicate with the Hon, Gen. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Mr. F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston Lane, 
London, N.E.; or the Hon. Local Secretary, Mr. Robert Benson, 
Claremont, Orwell Park, Rathgar, Dublin. The annual subscription 
is 5s. . 

On Monday, July 10, the Hon. Secretaries will attend all day from 
10 a.m. at Trinity College. Members are requested to report them- 
selves as early as possible, receive their badges of membership, and 
secure tickets for the excursions. 


Signature Book.—It is desirable that members, immediately on 
arrival, should enter their names, full addresses, and where staying 
in Dublin, in the signature book at Trinity College. 

Plan of Dublin.—A plan of the central portion of the city will be 
found at p. 8 in the handbook. Trinity College—the Engineering 
School of which building has been placed at the disposal of the 
members of the Convention—is situated on College Green. The 
Leinster Lecture Hall, where the exhibition of apparatus, pictures, 
etc., will be held, is in’ Molesworth Street, only three minutes’ walk 
from the College. The position of both these buildings are dis- 
tinctly shown on the plan. 

Electric Tramways.—Dublin has a very complete system of tram- 
ways, and cars for all parts of the city and suburbs run every few 
minutes. The car routes are shown in red on the plan. 

Jabs and Jaunting Cars.—A list of cab fares, etc., will be found 
on p. 45 of the handbook. 


Excursions to Dublin.—For particulars of excursion trains from 
London and the provinces, see p. 17 of the handbook. 

Convention Excursions.—Members should obtain tickets for these 
as early as possible, in order that adequate provision may be made 
for their comfort and convenience. With regard to Tuesday’s 
excursion it is absolutely necessary that members wishing to go 
should write to the Hon. Secretaries, Photographic Convention, 
Trinity College, Dublin, so that the letter is delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, July 10. 

Permission to Photograph.—Permission to photograph the follow- 
ing places of interest in Dublin has been obtained :—Christ Church 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Trinity College, The Castle and Court- 
yard, The House of Lords, National Gallery, Science and Art 
Museum, The Zoological and Botanical Gardens, Prospect and Mount 
Jerome Cemeteries, St. Audoen’s Arch, St. Stephen’s Green, The 
Royal Hospital, Pro-Cathedral, Guinness and Co.’s Brewery, and 
Pheenix Park. 

Dark Rooms.—A list of dark rooms will be found on p. 47 of the 
handbook. 

Notice Boards.—Notice boards will be placed in the meeting room. 
Members are requested to consult these daily. 

Hotels.—A list of hotels, etc., will be found on pp. 44, 45, and 46 
of the handbook. A summary of the charges is given, but members 
are advised, where possible, to obtain a printed tariff on or before 
arrival; there can then be no misunderstanding as to terms. 

Private Apartments.—Members preferring private apartments are 
requested to communicate with the Local Hon. Secretary, who will 
forward a list of rooms, with terms, ete. 

Annual Dinner and Smoking Concert.—The annual dinner and 
smoking concert, at which ladies are welcomed, will be held at the 
Gresham Hotel, Upper Sackville Street. Owing to the inconveni- 
ence caused by members not obtaining their dinner tickets until 
the last moment, it has been decided to close thelist at 11 o'clock 
on Wednesday morning, July 12. Tickets (including attendance, 
but not wine), 5s, 6d. 


Exhibition.—During Convention week an exhibition of apparatus, 
pictures, etc., will be held in the Leinster Hall, Molesworth Street. 

Special Notice.—The times of departure of trains on the excur- 
sions during Convention week have been given as correctly as could 
be ascertained at the time of going to press. It is not expected 
that there will be any alteration; but in any case, the correct times 
will be stated on the excursion coupons. 

SEE 
THR PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF DUNDEE. 

AN announcement was made in March, 1903, that the project of a 
photographic survey of Dundee had been taken up by the Dundee 
and Kast of Scotland Photographic Society. A Special Committee 
was then appointed to carry out the arrangements, with Mr. O. B, 
Hatch as hon, secretary. The city was mapped out on a definite 
plan, and specific subjects were allotted to members of the society, 
The purpose vas to have for preservation in the Dundee Museum a 
complete collection of photographs of Dundee at the present day. 
While antique buildings that still survive would be duly chronicled, 
modern structures that show the style of the time, churches, public 
buildings, streets, and all that exhibits the social life of the early 
twentieth century would be included. 

The statement now published by the secretary shows that the total 
number of prints already made is about 1,000, comprising about 250 
from the late Mr. A. C. Lamb’s collection, which includes some 80 
rrints showing the building of the old and new Tay Bridges. The 
uew bridge especially is shown in its various stages of construction, 
and is minutely described by Mr. Alexander Hutcheson, F.S.A.- 
(Scot.). The most interesting and important series of the Lamb 
collection is the Howff. Many beautiful examples are shown. This 
series is specially valuable, as the carvings on the stones are in many 
cases to-day worn away or destroyed. Mr. A. H. Millar, F.S.A. 
(Scot.), has undertaken to supply the literary and descriptive matter 
te this section. 

A fine series of whole-plate prints shows the various rooms, 
laboratories, etc., of the university. The exterior of the university 
has also been fully shown. The Industrial School, with children at 
work, drill, and play, has also a set of large prints of excellent quality. 
the Board schools and the Academies and 
High Schools are also included in this section, as well as a number 
of prints showing the system of teaching the deaf and dumb. The 
interiors of the High Schools and system of educating and employing 
the blind are at present being taken. This section is the educational 
side of Dundee life, and will be fully described by Professor Steggall. 

The religious side of the life of the people is shown by two views 
he exterior and one of the 
Some thirty churches have already been done, and the re- 
mainder are expected to be completed this year. 


The exteriors of many o: 


ef every church in Dundee—one of 
interior. 


The trades include some fine views of jute mills and the machinery 
used in spinning and weaving. ‘The shipbuilding and engineering 
trades are presently being photographed, as also are Messrs. Keiller’s 
and Messrs. Lindsay and Low’s factories. This work would not be 
complete without these great industries being adequately represented. 
The municipal works are also being photographed during the next 
few months, including the Cleansing and Water Departments. The 
Gas Department and electric lighting system have been done, and a 
most complete and interesting set o 


views is the result. Mr. 
Andrew ‘uili will write up the history of the Gas Department, 

The streets and buildings include many picturesque and interest- 
ing views of closes and wynds with much of antiquarian and historic 
interest. Messrs. T. S. Robertson, F.S.A., ex-Councillor Elliott, and 
Alexander Hutcheson, F.S.A., have kindly undertaken to write up 
and describe this large section. It is satisfactory to note that this 
series has now almost been completed. The harbour forms another 
section. Many beautiful prints of large size show the docks full 
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of sailing craft. The four-masted jute fleet and many changes in the 
docks, etc., are well illustrated. Mr. Watson, the Harbour Treasurer, 
has kindly taken the literary and descriptive matter to this section 
in hand. 

Tt is satisfactory to see such a volume of work completed in the 
short space of eighteen months, and great credit is due to the 
Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic Association for the 
manner in which its workers have given their time and labout to 
this work. The money which the Town Council has so generously 
given towards this work is being well spent. Withcut this aid from 
the Town Council the whole scheme must have failed. 

Tt should be stated that all the prints are done by the largest and 
best firms in this class of work, and are in carbon or platinotype. 
The whole work when complete will be bound in one or more volumes, 
and presented to ihe Town Council for preservation and use in the 


Museum. 
a 


AN APPEAL TO CHARITY. 

A case has recently been brought to our notice which, after 
investigation, we pass on to our readers in the belief that they will 
be desirous of contributing to the relief of one who has himself 
contributed to the progress of dry-plate photography, It is that 
of Mr. Peter Mawdsley, one of the pioneers in the commercial 
exploitation of dry plates, and now, at the great age of eighty 
years, ill and poor in a suburb of Liverpool. Mr. Mawdsley’s 
game is well known to photographers of twenty or thirty years’ 
standing, and the volumes of the “British Journal Almanac” of 
the seventies and eighties in the last century show him to have 
Tequently contributed articles and notes for the information of the 
rait. His case was brought to our notice by Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood and Major-General Waterhouse, and we have ourselves 
earnt from the Rev. R. F, G. Smithwick, vicar and rural dean 
i Seaforth, Liverpool, of the necessitous circumstances under which 
Mr. Mawdsley finds himself at the end of a life which in the 
mdinary course of nature cannot be much longer protracted. We 
lave therefore thought it our duty to bring his case before our 
readers: a small donation will go far to ensuring the ordinary 
comforts of life to one who at the end of his days is not in a 
osition to provide them. Sir H,. Trueman Wood contributes a 
guinea to the fund, and on his recommendation Sir Wm, Abney 
ends an equal amount. These, with other donations, are duly 
icknowledged below, and any further sums may be sent to our- 
elves to be handed to the Rev. Mr. Smithwick, who has interested 
umself in our friend’s unfortunate circumstances. 


The following 
ist represents the contributions already received :— 


£5. d, 

Tur British JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY ...... Oy 0) 
Sire). “Crueman Wood. recs eee aan dy ak) 
Sir Wm. Abney i ik @ 
John Stuart, Esq. i i @ 
oss, . Liubititeld) cette. ceecees ned comeeeeceeen eee i ik © 
Total icctcts.esveceterpionseseaiteseece cesses ay 0) 

eee ee ee ee 


Mmssrs. James A. Stncyarr anp Co., 54, Haymarket, London, W., 
vrite:—‘“On Wednesday, May 17, a customer of ours left a small 
tocodile leather bag on a seat in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which con- 
ained a card case, a note book, and a Zeiss convertible protar lens, 
Xo. 3 series VIIa. 
6,145. On returning to the spot where the bag was left it had 
ranished. 


The numbers of the combinations are 22,014 and 


If the lady or gentleman now guarding these things 
vishes to have honesty rewarded, we shall be pleased to pay the 
um of £1 for their recovery.’’ 


Patent Dews, 


ae 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for Patents were made between May 15 

and 20:— 

Measuring PuorograpHs.—No. 10,339. 
a photograph or the like both ways simultaneously at any re- 
duction. Ernest Alfred Stidston, 29, Coronation Road, Basing- 
stoke, Hants. 

Firms.—No. 10,372. Improvements in the marufacture of films for 
photographic and other purposes. John Henry Smith, 65, Chan- 
cery Lane, London. 

Rott Firus.—No, 10,394. Improvements in roll-film photography. 
William Fraser Claughton, Kelly and John Arthur Bentham, 7 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Wasuers.—No, 10,485. Improvements in apparatus for washing and 
drying photographic prints. Charles Francis Pease, 28, New 
Bridge Street, London. 

Focar-pianr SHurrers.—No. 10,514. Improvements in focal-plane 
or other roller-blind shutters, Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

Panoramic Campras.—No. 10,569. Improvements in panoramic or 

John Boultbee Brooks, 24, Temple 


Apparatus for measuring 


> 


other photographic cameras. 
Row, Birmingham. 
Cameras.—No. 10,600. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London. 
Crvematograpus.—No. 10,602. Improvements in cinematographs. 
Alfred Wrench, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London. 
Limericur.—No. 10,603. Improvements in limelight apparatus. 
Alfred Wrench, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lan, Lonior, V.C. 

Hanp Campras.—No. 14,590, 1904. The claim is for a sliding block, 
carrying the lens of a hand-camera, which can be wholly or partly 
removed from the camera, and this permits of the lens being 
easily obtained for cleaning. The block is provided with light- 
excluding flanges and plate. Alfred Sidney Spratt, Tudor Works, 
Tudor Road, Hackney, London. 

Hanp Cameras.—No. 4,106, 1905. The claim applies more par- 
ticularly to magazine cameras with shutters in which the rate 
of exposure is controlled by friction brakes and which require 
periodical adjustment through atmospheric changes or other 
causes, and also to magazine cameras provided with opening 
fron: 


doors. The improvement consists in an auxiliary opaque 
lens-cover or shutter, attached to a sliding rod, which projects 
through, preferably, the top of camera where it’ is furnished with 
a knob. The object of the lens-cover or shutter is to cut off 
all light passing through the lens to the magazine beyond when 
the exposing shutter or the door at the front of camera is opened 
during the process of adjustment or preliminary testing, the 
projecting rod serving as a signal and a safeguard against at- 
tempting exposures when the lens is covered, which has hitherto 
frequently happened, where auxiliary covers have been operated 
by turning a milled head or cranked arm. Houghtons Limited 
and Edgar William Houghton, 88-89, High Holborn, London. 

Copyine Tracines.—No. 21,367, 1904. The claim is for a machine 
on which to print from long tracings by electric or other light. 
A glass plate, A, is bent to a suitable curve and mounted be- 
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tween two standards, B and B'. An endless band, F, of textile 
fabric passes between feed and discharge rollers, D and D' and 
E and E’, over the convex side of the glass plate, A, the mechan- 
ism being driven by a drum, K, which is actuated by heavy 


7 ees | a 


weights attached to the drum by a flexible coil. 
ment of the drum is controlled by clockwork, and there is gear- 


The escape- 
ing to provide for various speeds of passage of the sensitised 
paper. The tracing and sensitised paper are placed together 
beneath a guide, h, at the front of the feed-rollers, D and D', 
and the train set in motion. The tracing and sensitised paper 
are thus carried at a regular speed by the band F in close con- 
tact with each other, and with the glass plate A around the 
convex surface of the giass to the discharge table H'. B. J. 
Hall, 39, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
9,806, 1905. Petrie. Apparatus for developing and fixing photo- 


graphic plates. 
— + 


Tue many friends of Mrs. Catharine Weed Ward will regret to 
hear that she is at present sufferiag from the effects of a carriage 
accident, incurred whilst travelling in North Devon. Her injuries, 
we are glad to say, are temporary, but some weeks’ rest will be 
necessary before she is in a condition to be moyed from the out-of-the- 
way village on the edge of Exmoor, which was the scene of the 
accident. 
WE have received the catalogue of the International Photographic 
Exhibition at Genoa. It is a pretentious book of considerable bulk 
and undoubted originality in conception. Of a long oblong shape, 
beund in dark blue with terra cotta coloured leaves, it gives parti- 
culars of the 1,015 exhibits which form the exhibition, and is further 
embellished with reproductions of some of the pictures. The ex- 
hibition, which remains open for some time, appears to be a great 
success, if the number and quality of the exhibits have a bearing 
on the matter, es most of the best-known English, American, and 
Continental pictorial workers are represented. 

Aw exhibition of selected works, submitted in competition for 
art scholarships and exhibitions in connection with the London 
County Council (Education Department), was opened at the Medical 
Examination Hall, Victcria Embankment, W.C., on Friday last, 
May 26. Some yery interesting and excellent work was on view. 


Dew D)aterials. 


“ Bertha” Brilliant Spangles. Made by the Vanguard Manufacturing 
Company, Maidenhead. 

In addition to supplying the photographer with a series of useful 
transparent colours for tinting prints and postcards, the Vanguard 
Company has now placed on the market a 
Spangles” for “ Jewelling” portraits, picture postcards, and Christ- 
mas cards, etc. The spangles are composed of finely-ground and ex- 
tremely brilliant metallic particles of various colours, intended to re- 
of jewels. The set includes diamond, ruby, 
iridescent spangles, and they are applied with 
adhesive medium. For applying the spangles 
he “ Bertha” Jewelling Tube is supplied. This. 
It is charged with 


present various styles 
emerald, sapphire, and 
the aid of “Bertha” 
in fine lines or points, 
is a glass tube drawn to a finely-pointed orifice. 
adhesive, and drawn over the parts to be 


strong gum, or “ Bertha” 
The spangles are then 
The price of 
s. 6d., and 


jewelled, leaving a fine line of adhesive. 
brushed over the surface, and adhere to the sticky lines. 
the set of seven different coloured spangles in boxes is 


they are good value for the money. 


The “Ensign” Non-curlable Roll Films. 
88 and 89, High Holborn, London, 
This well-ki.own make of films, manufactured by Austin Edwards, 


Sold by Houghtons, Ltd.,. 


of Warwick, is now placed on the market coated with gelatine on the 
back. This renders it more easy of manipulation, and is a preven- 
tive of curling when in the developer and afterwards when drying. 
The characteristics of the new film are similar to the older product, 
and are distinctly favourable to good photography. Latitude in ex- 
posure and ease of development are noticeable features, and, in our 
hands, exposures ranging from a very brief fraction of a second to 
several seconds have, where the film has been developed in its 
entirety, given excellent negatives, all of first-rate printing quality. 
It must be borne in mind by users of “Ensign” films, when drying 
the new variety, that nothing must come in contact with either side, 
as the back is as liable to abrasion as the front. Pryo and ammonia 
is not recommended as a developer for this film, but either pyro-soda— 
of which a good and reliable formula is given in the instructions that 
accompany each film—or hydroquinone and metol can be employed 
clean negatives, but the latter will not permit of 


To these notes on the behaviour 


to obtain good, 
quite so much latitude in exposure. 


of the film in outdoor work 
by sensitometric tests by Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, B.Sc. 
Batch No. 5736 (marked F 111 Wynne). 
Inertia (i. H and D pyro-soda) .279. 
e converted into the speed numbers. of the various: 


we may add the figures obtained for us 


This figure may 


systems by simple calculation. = = the H and D number, a = 


Watkins’ number, and the square root of this latter, when multiplied 
by 8, gives the Wynne number. On this basis the “Ensign” film 
works out at F 109 Wynne, a figure which is very close to that 
claimed by the makers. 
tion) is 1.6. 
ferrous oxalate) .112, a figure which gives a time of nine minutes for 
a standard gradation of 1 in the standard developer. O (opacity of 
plate to blue light, and an index of the latitude of the plate). 10. The 
chief conclusions from these figures are that the film tends to soft- 
ness and develops fairly quickly. 
sees ete Gh oe, 


ys (the greatest possible steepness of grada- 
y constant of development with standard 


K (veloci 


Norrcr.—In consequence of the large demands upon our space 
made by the report of the Optical Convention this week, a number 
of articles, including the concluding part of the series dealing with 
“Modern Chemistry,” by Mr. Mees, are held over. 


| 


series of “Brilliant | 
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Dews and Dotes. 


DeatH of Horatio Nelson King.—As we go to press we regret 
hear of the death of Horatio Nelson King, which took place on 
wy 25, at the age of 75. Although not the oldest photographer in 
int of years, Mr. King was one of the oldest in. the profession, 
ving commenced his practice in the year 1851. His business 
braced an immensely wide field of portraiture and landscape, and 
the palmy days of the stereoscope and the view-publishing trade 

extensive series of negatives was rarely idle. He introduced 
iography to the railway companies, and made tours of many 


Tue LATE Horatio NELSON KING, 
Born, 1830. Died, May 25, 1905. 


ts of the country in the interests of several of the great lines. 
King may be named as one of the pioneers in photography for 
illustrated press, for his connection with it dates back to 1858, 
sn a photograph of his appeared in the “Illustrated London 
vs.” He was early in the field when reproduction fees promised 
add to the photographer’s income. By his death still another 
; with the past is severed, for iew of his compeers remain to 
wm his demise. He was associated in one way or another with 
ost all the ancient fathers of the craft, and was a supporter, as 
himself admitted last year, of THe British JOURNAL OF 
FOGRAPHY from its first number. 
ovat Photographie Society —On Tuesday next, June 6, Miss 
\. Acland will deliver a lecture on “A Visit to Gibraltar, dernon- 
ting the use of three-colour photography in giving a more favour- 
> impression of a place than can otherwise be obtained.” 
N exhibition in the East-End is projected with the object of 
jonstrating what can be done towards the conversion of London 
a “garden city.” It will probably be held at the Whitechapel 
Gallery during the second week in July. Models and photo- 
ohs showing how successful floriculture can be applied to brighten 
life of cities will be shown. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


fee ee eT 

PHorToGRAPHERS and the Use of Town’s Water.—Mr. Mathieson, 
of Messrs. A. and G. Taylor, photographers, was summoned at Dews- 
bury on Tuesday last in respect of 10s. in respect of town’s water 
used for trade purposes. ‘he defendant, who said he did not live 
on the premises, contended that the payment he made for domestic 
purposes was ample. The Town Clerk, however, pointed out that if 
defendant used the least drop of water for the purpose of photo- 
graphy he was liable to pay the minimum charge for trade purpvses, 
10s. An order was made for the payment of the money. Mr. H. 
Hays, Corporation Street, apneared in answer to a similar summons. 
He stated, however, that he did not use water for photographic 
The Town Clerk pointed out that the water 
charges specified that a photographer must take water through a 
meter at 6d per thousand gallons. with a minimum charge of 10s. per 
Otherwise, a person could leave plates in a basin, and allow 
That had been done from Saturday to 
Having been 


purposes at his studio. 


annum. 
the water to run to waste. 
Monday morning, and meters were fixed to check it. 
sworn, the defendant again stated that he did not use water for 
photographic purposes, and the case was dismissed. 

Puotrocrapuic Frauds.—Three charges of obtaining money by 
false pretences were preferred at West Bromwich last week against 
Albert Evans, aged thirty-seven, alias J. R. Wilson, described as a 
It was alleged that the prisoner had 
committed a series of photographic frauds. His plan appears to have 
been to call at houses and obtain orders for photographs on the repre- 
sentation that he was canvassing for “ The Midland Art Photographic 
Company,” of High Street, West Bromwich. In most cases he 
obtained a deposit of 6d. or 1s., giving a receipt signed J. R. Wilson. 
Mr. Smith, of the Midland Art Photographic Studio, said he never 
employed canvassers, and had no knowledge of the prisoner. Tho 
latter was arrested at Bilston, and when shown the receipts re- 
marked: “They are all frauds.” A singular feature of the case was 
mentioned by Mr. C. H. Darby, who appeared to prosecute. He 
informed the Bench that a man named Underwood, who was con- 
victed of a similar class of offence at West Bromwich Quarter Ses- 
sions, and was released from prison by order of the Home Secretary, 
suggested that the prisoner was the man who was his double, and 
through whom he was wrongfully convicted. The Magistrates’ Clerk 
pointed out that Underwood was convicted for clothing frauds, but 
Mr. Darby said it was the same class of fraud. The prisoner pleaded 
“Not guilty,’ saying that he represented the Midland Counties 
Photographic Company, but the names of the two companies got 
mixed up. He was sent to gaol for six weeks with hard labour. 

Empiover and Employee.—At Darlington County Court, on Wed- 
nesday of last week, John A. Hebden, 45, Pensbury Street, sought to 
recover from Bertram Claudius Brown, 62, Victoria Embankment, 8s., 
the balance of a week’s wages, and 16s., one week’s wages in lieu of 
notice. It appears that the plaintiff had, in response to an adver- 
tisement, met the defendant, and was engaged as photographer's 
assistant for one fortnight at 16s. a week, and if he did his work 
satisfactorily he was to receive 21s. a week. He started on Monday, 
March 30, and worked a fortnight, and no complaint was made until 
the last Saturday of the fortnight, when, at four o’clock, he received 
8s., and was told to call again at six o’clock for the balance. He 
did so, but the defendant did not appear. He met him later, when 
defendant said he would not pay him, and that he would have to take 
him to the County Court first. The defence was that the plaintiff 
had wasted £3 10s. worth of material. The Judge made an order 
for payment forthwith. 

Heavy Penalty for a False Description.—At the Clerkenwell Police 
Court, on May 23, Messrs. Fordham and Co., 9, Lensden Place, Fins- 


canvasser, of no fixed abode. 


Serena ges neice 
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bury, appeared before Mr. d@’Eyncourt in answer to three summonses 
taken out by the Great Northern Railway Company, charging them, 
on February 10 and two other dates, with “being the owners ot 
photographic mounts, consigned to firms at Manchester, and having 
been brought to King’s Cross Station for conveyance by the railway, 
did unlawfully give to the collector of tolls for the company a false 
account of such goods, by falsely describing the same as cardboard, 
with the intention of avoiding the payment of the true tolls.” The 
defendants pleaded guilty. Mr. J. P. Grain prosecuted on behalf 
of the Great Northern Railway Company, and said the defendants 
forwarded on three occasions packages of photographic mounts under 
the description of cardboard, which was charged at a much lower 
rate. Whereas they should have paid 12s. 3d., 7s. 5d., and 7s. 5d., 
they were only charged, under the false description, 7s., 4s. 4d., and 
4s. 4d. As an instance of the wholesale manner in which railway 
companies were defrauded in this way, counsel mentioned that 
recently a large number of parcels were examined at various London 
termini, and 90 per cent. were found to be falsely described. Mr. 
dEyncourt inflicted a penalty of £30 and 25 gs. costs. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The annual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding Preferred stock, and of 25 per cent. (being at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Common 
stock, have been declared by the Eastman Kodak Company of New 
Jersey, payable on July 1, 1905, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 31, 1905. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


WEEK. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT 


June. Name of Society. Subject. 


Chetham College. Mr. J. J. Phelps. 

Berkhamsted Common, 

Bolton Woods. 

Scottish Photographic Federation Ex- 
cursion to Blairgowrie. 

Special General Meeting. 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
.| Watford Camera Club ...... 
Hull Photographic Society 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 


A Paper by 


Deriewsceessl South London Photo. Society... ‘Mr. C. H. Oakden, F.R.P.S. 
=~ Base rarer { “The Negative in Three-Colour Work.” 
6......++... | Royal Photographic Society ... \. Demonstrated. Miss Acland, F.R.P.S. 
« ental Gl cate? ‘i 
G.sssssvssee| Sheffield Photo. Society ses.erssee [ee ee nNMrt sa uilag aie 2: 


“Hints on Outdoor Photography.” 
{ Mr. W. Emery and Members. 
Lantern Slide and Print Competitions. 
Forty-fifth Annual Meeting. 
“Gum Printing.” Mr. 0. H. Hewitt. 


Cricklewood Photo. Society..... 


.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc.... 
.| Edinburgh Photo. Society ... 
.| London and Proy. Photo, Assn 


Croypon Camera Crus.—May 24. Mr. C. H. Hewitt gave a most 
interesting address on portraiture, and although most of his hints 
and suggestions mainly referred to artificial lighting, still many of 
them were equally applicable to daylight illumination. The presi- 
dent, Mr. W. H. Smith, placed at the disposal of the lecturer an 
entirely new model of his oxy-magnesium lamp, possessing a universal 
movement, and a number of excellent portraits were taken during 
the evening by its aid. Mr. Hew'tt prefaced his discourse by dis- 
claiming amy intention of treating the matter from the “art” side, 
and created some amusement by describing the various stages the 
raw amateur frequently passed through, in trying to record the 
features of his, or her, friends and relations. As a start, the un- 
fortunate sitter was more often than not, placed sideways to a 
window, with the line of sight and direction of light at right angles 
to each other, the natural consequence being a face black on one side 


and chalk white on the other. This hybrid preseatment was generally 


attempted to be remedied by the introductien of a reflector, so large 
as to be almost as powerful as the source of light itself, and pro- 
duced such glaringly false Ulumination, that on the third shot the 


“patient,” as a forlorn hope, was placed directly facing the light 
with the camera in the window. This resulted in a maximum of. 
fiatness. The thinking worker adopted a middle course and placed 
his sitter at an angle of 45 degrees to the source of light, better 
modelling or roundness of light and shade, with a sufficien 
of contrast being thereby obtained. The “reflex” spots in the eyes. 
also approximated the same relative position, and this was impor) 
tant. Speaking of “eyes,’’ Mr. Hewitt went on to say, great care 
should be taken not to let heavy shadows obtrude themselves, and. 
more natural drawing was obtained by allowing the more-digiail 
eye to fall a little lower on the plate. As to the question of contrast, | 
he had found that sitters usually preferred too Sittle contrast than. 
too much. The crudeness of the direct light could be softened in 
three ways, either by a reflector, or a semi-transparent, or diffusing 
screen, interposed between the sitter and the light, or a combination 
With a reflector, in inexperienced hands, there was the 
Its best position was. 
generally in advance of the sitter, and inclined at a suitable angle, not 
directly on one side. A reflector, whilst softening the contrasts, did 
not dintinish the intensity of the high lights. A diffusing screen was, 
perhaps, to be preferred, if placed close to the sitter and away from 
A diffusing screen,. 


amount 


of the two. 
ever-present danger of false illumination. 


the light, the softer the contrasts and vice versa. 
unlike a reflector, in all cases lowered the actual intensity of the 
high lights. 
distinctly out of place; in such a case a little powder might with 
At the conclusion of Mr, 


Scmetimes an oily skin would produce a high light 


advantage be brought into requisition. 
Hewiti’s exposition, the president passed round a portrait lantern 
slide made by Mr. Kenneth Mees. The interest which it aroused 
did not centre exclusively in its pictcrial qualities, but rather in the 
method of production of the original negative, which was on a 
Wratten speed plate, sensitised with homocol. The exposure was 
half-a-second at 73.5, the sitter being 3 feet from an ordinary in- 
candescent gas jet. The following facts in reference to a particular 
plate bathed in homocol are also of interest :— 

SHOPECCy WPlaibe) ysecwoncencmneredscases-weeckees 288 Watkins. 
“Speed” plate (bathed in homocol)...... 448 Watkins. 
Sensitiveness of bathed plate to blue mo ed 
Sensitiveness of bathed plate to yellow ie 
Kerrertne Camera Crus.—The first of a series of photographie 
excursions arranged by the committee of this club took place on Satur- 
day last, when about twenty members availed themselves of the invita- 
tion of Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke, Bart., who is a patron of the 
club, and visited Great Oakley. 


Lurk Pxorograpuic Socrery.—This society, which has been estab- 
lished about two years, opened their first exhibition in the Nicholsom 
Institute on Thursday eyening of last week. The exhibition was opened! 
by Mr. A. H. Moore, who expressed the pleasure it gave him to 
Mr. Robert 
Hall had several striking photographs, the most admired being “’Twas* 


attend and see such admirable pictures round the walls. 


Once a Home,” an old untenanted cottage on the way to Rudyard, 


and “Nancy Study.” 


In Mr. V. Prince's collection were several local 


views and pictures of cathedrals, the most noticeable being that of 
“The Abbey Tower, Tewkesbury,” and “Tissington Spires, Dove- 
dale.” Mr. E. Howarth had a tine view of “'[he Fireplace, Moreton 
Qld Hall,” and Mr. W. Hill had a good photograph of Cheddleton, 
taken in the early morning. Mr. H. A. Blades exhibited good pictures: 
of “The Roar of the Waves,” and “The Chance! of St. Luke’s, Leek.” 
Mr. C. F. Depree showed an interesting study in “ Eyes of the Soul.” 
Mr. Nithsdale had a nwuber of views of the district, and other exhibi- 
ters were Messrs. 8. T. Johnson, J. C. Miller (of the “Old Church, 
Rush’on”), W. E. Brindley, J. K. Hyde (“The Interior of St. Mary’s, 
Leek,” and the “Old Wooden Horse”), C. Brassington, J. Marsden, 
T. Wardle, D. Fergyson, and J. W. Sutton. 
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Barrow Narvrazists’ Frexp Crvs.—The first outing of the newly- 
rmed Thursday photo-section of this club took place on Thursday 
last week to Carimel and Holker, when several members took advan- 
ge of the opportunity of visiting the Priory for photographic pur- 
ses. 

Tur Feprratron oF TH» PHorograpuic Socreries or NoRTHUMBER- 
ND AND DurHAM.—The annual report of the federation shows that 
successful year has been passed, and that the total membership is 
er 800. The questions of holding a field day and also a large photo- 
aphic exhibition in Newcastle have been abandoned for the present, 
tt it is proposed to hold a dinner and social evening at some suitable 
ntre later in the year. “The Federation Record” has completed 
| first year of publication, and reflects much credit on its Editor, 
r. R. Borrow, and its business manager Mr. S. Thomson, through 
hose efforts it has been successful, both from a literary and financial 
undpoint. ‘he finances of the federation are in a satisfactory 
ndition. he federated societies are as follows :+-Bishop Auckland, 
aydon, Consett and District, Crook and District, Darlington, Gates- 
ad, Gateshead Teachers N.H. Society, Hartlepools P. and §., Jarrow 
d District, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Northern Counties, Seaham and 
strict, South Shields, Sunderland, and Borough of Tynemouth. All 
mmunications in connection with the Federation should be ad- 
essed to the secretary, Mr. J. B. Scott, 1, Bedford Terrace, Bedford 
reet, North Shields. 
Tux Hull Photographic Society’s outing last Saturday, to Thornton 


ybey, was very successful. Architectural and pastoral studies con- 


tuted the bulk of the work done. 
ABERDEEN Puo1o Art Crvs.—The Photo Art Club held its quar- 
‘ly business meeting at 62, Fonthill Road on May 26. It was 
cided that the club, during the quarter, should visit the following 
ices :—Cove, Waterton Braes (Hllon), Cowie (Stonehaven), Fintray, 
ichalls Rocks, Udny Castle, and Crathes Castle. It was agreed 
at the competitions remain as arranged last quarter—namely, 
st slides of castles of Aberdeenshire, best print illustrating Tenny- 
vs “Brock,” and best slide and print taken from negative of 
turday excursions. There were ar unusual number of entries in 
>» monthly competition. Messrs. David and Findlay, the judges, 
arded them places as follows :—Prints, Mr. Clerihew, Miss M. R. 
ith, Miss Smith, and Mr. Dalgety (equal); slides, Miss Dalgety, 
. Dalgety, Miss M. R. Smith, and Mr. Bow (equal). Mr. 
tistian gave a demonstration with acetylene, showing what com- 
rison it bore to the oxy-hydrogen light. 


—- 1 


PuRcHASERS of “Glazeit,” the new preparation for P.O.P., an- 
unced elsewhere in our pages, are being asked to accept certain 
auses. The first order opened in reply to the advertisement entitles 
> applicant to one of Butcher and Sons’ cameras, and the next 
enty will receive a box of plates. 

JnATHS in a London Studio.—Mr. W. J. Le Couteur, known in con- 
tion with the Amateur Photographers’ Association, Brook Street, 
ndon, W., and his wife were found dead there on Wednesday 
ting of last week. They did not reside at the premises in Brook 
eet, but Mr. Le Couteur was seen in the neighbourhood late on 
esday night. When the studio was opened a smell of gas was 
iced, and inside a small room, sitting near a gas stove, were Mr. 
| Mrs. Le Couteur, dead. Four of the taps of the gas stove were 
ned on. 


On the table in the room was a glass containing some 
hromate of potash solution, but at the inquest the evidence showed 
t none of this had been drunk. Both Mr. and Mrs. Le Couteur 
re known to be in financial difficulties, although witnesses stated 
y had a splendid connection, but appeared to be lacking in 
iness instincts. 
a state of unsound mind in each case.” 


The jury returned a verdict of “Suicide whilst 


Correspondence, 


*,.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, Ne 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

ees 
PANORAMIC CAMERA. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I have seen a camera, which I believe was made in 
Italy by Luino and Co., that is designed to take a panoramic view 
of an entire circle, to do which the camera revolves. Can any one 
give me the address of the makers or of their English agents ? 

PaNnorMos, 
PREPAID POSTAGE ? 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In the Brivise Journan or PuorogRapHy of 
May 26 is proclaimed that the poor workman—in or out of employ- 
ment ?—should, or has to pay, “postage both ways” for specimens 
he may submit in and with an answer to an advertisement in 
“Situations Vacant.” 

This is levying a tax on a poor fellow who cannot help himself; 
this demand is also questionable, and even unjust. 

The case is plain:—Two parties enter into communication, and 
each party is wanting or is offering something in exchange—viz., 
money for work or work for money, Both parties are logically 
under the same obligations to each other, and should therefore 
pay their own share in postage rate. Anything else is simply an 
imposition of the stronger on the weaker. 

Your advice is legitimate if specimen and offer of work are 
submitted to a party without being first asked to do so. 

I should like to see the Masters’ Association give their view on 
this matter. 


May 28, 1905. AUDACIOUS, 


THE COBALTAMINE REDUCER. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Regarding your reference last week to my article 
in Tur Puxorocrapsic Journan on “Cobaltamine Reducers,” 
may I point out that I was particularly careful to compare these 
with the reducers at present used in general terms only, preferring 
to leave it to others to decide whether the compounds I have 
recommended are more selective in their reducing action than any 
particular one of the reducers known up to now. I certainly men- 
tioned ammonium persulphate in the above article, but only as 
regards its use with cobaltamine solutions in place of a plain 
diluted acid alone. It was its use in this respect that I found 
unsatisfactory. I had no wish to appear to depreciate the value 
of any reducer at present in use, by comparing it unfavourably with 
a cobaltamine reducing solution, but at the same time, since your 
reference may be read in this light, I may perhaps be pardoned 
for mentioning the fact that my experiments with a Chapman- 
Jones plate-tester tend to show that ammonium persulphate attacks 
the lightest deposits to a greater degree than an acidified solution 
of Erdman’s salt, for instance. 

With reference to your remark as to the inadvisability of using 
sulphuric acid of 7} per cent. strength, may I say that I point out 
in my article that hydrochloric or nitric acid may .be used in place 
of sulphuric acid. It is agreed, I believe, that this strength of 
nitric acid has no harmful effect on the gelatine, Apart from this. 
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however, I have not found in my experiments that sulphuric acid 
of this strength has a bad effect on the film. 

Most of my experiments carried on during the last winter and 
early spring gave no indication of trouble from frilling. Latterly, 
however, the temperature of the tap-water being considerably 
ighe:, I have experienced a few cases of frilling, but nearly all 
where the negative was developed, fixed, and washed, and reduced 
at mi» with a cobaltamine solution, without being allowed to dry. 
I ‘lcom find any trouble from frilling with negatives that have 
be n <llowed to dry before being reduced, and have not had any 
t «able with films at all. 
In any case, during the warmer weather, I find that the ammonia 
or even less, with 
eft in the ammonia 


lath may be reduced to 5 per cent. strength, 
idvantage, in which case, unless the plate is 
bath too long, no trouble from frilling should be experienced. 

of course, be treated with formaline or alum to 
and I do not find that negatives so 
treated take appreciably longer to reduce, 
I may say that I nave tried many reagents in place of the 


Negatives may, 
prevent a tendency to frill, 


ammonia, but none of them seem to possess its double advantage 
of clearing a slight deposit (which I believe to be a silver salt) from 
the film which may often be noticed, and at the same time, neutral- 
ising any trace of acid left in the gelatine, forming a soluble salt 
Perhaps I may mention that this process of 


and suitable 


easily washed out. 
reduction forms the subject of a patent application, 
cobaltamine salts will probably be put on the market shortly.— 
I am, gentlemen, yours faithfully, ‘ 


H, E. Suara. 
May 26, 1905. 


PRINTERS’ CATARRH. 
To the Editors. 


PLATINUM 


Gentlemen,—We have been considerably interested in your 
“Old Platinum Printer” in the current number of 
your journal. One of oue own printers, whose attention during the 
last year has been given to platinotype work almost entirely, has 
developed all the distressmg symptoms mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, Medical treatment has apparently been useless—the 
printer has now had to give up work entirely and go to the 
country for a prolonged rest in the hope of ultimate recovery. 

These cases may be nothing more than coincidences, and we 
may say that we had no thought of placing the cause of the trouble 
to platinotype paper till we noticed the curious incidents mentioned 


letter from an 


by your correspondent. 

It would be interesting to know whether any further cases have 
been observed, and such cases may be, of course, comparatively 
rare, just in the same way that only certain constitutions are 
effected by metol poisoning.—Yours faithfully, 

James A. Srncbarr AND Co., Limmrep. 

May 26, 1905. 


LOCAL CUSTOMS AND PHOTOGRAPHY, 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—With regard to your remarks in last week's “Ex 
Cathedra,” as to recording some of the old customs, may I say 
that the National Photographic Record Association have already 
received many photographs of such subjects, principally taken by 
the president, Sir J. Benjamin Stone. The ceremonies photographed 
include “The Distribution of the Maundy Gifts, April 7, 1898”; 
“Locking the Tower Gates” ; “The ‘ Well Dressing’ at Tissington, 
Derbyshire”; “The ‘Mops’ Fair’ at Stratford-on-Avyon and at 
Bidford”; “Procession, etc., at the Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, 1900”; “Ceremonies in Connection with Tynwald 


Day, Isle of Man”; “‘Furry Dance’ on Flora Day, Helston, 
wall”; “The Pole Fair at Corby, Northampton”; “The Hist 
fod held at Bangor in 1902”; “Clipping the Church, Painswi 
Gloucestershire”; “May-Day Customs at Knutsford, Cheshir 
“Hock Tide Proceedings at Hungerford, Berkshire”; “Collect 
the ‘Wroth Money,’ Knightlow Hill”; “The Sports at Iny 
ness, 1905”; and “Of Beating the Bounds.” Needless to say, | 
shall be glad to receive further prints of other local or anc 


ceremonies.—Yours truly, 


Gror@r SCAMELL, 
Hon, See. National Photographic Record Association, 
21, Avenue Road, Highgate, May 29, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYRIGHT IN FRANCE. 
To the Editors. ' 


I enclose you a translation of the recent decision 
I have trai 


Gentlemen,— 
the Tribunal at Paris respecting photographic rights. 
lated it from “Le Journal” of the 25th inst., as I thought you mig 
like to insert it in B.J. I think you will find. it rather interesti 
as showing the French sentiment artistic work—that 
should be protected, and the photography was capable of artis 
W. R. KEnNAN, 


owards 


work.—Yours truly, 
Arcachon, May 26, 1905. 
The report is as follows :— 
“The Seventh Chamber of the Civil Tribunal, presided over” 
M. Salvador, has just decided an important point relating to cop 
right in photographs. The question has been raised as to the rig 
of photographs to be regarded as works of art, and to be therefe 
entitled to protection under the Act of 1873. 
copyright in a photographic portrait was also discussed. E 
“The decision of the Tribunal is that the point at issue is nott 
separate examination of every photograph as to whether it is a wo 
of art or not, but the recognition of photography itself as an art. 
is held that the achievements of photographers entitle them to 
classed as artists, and that therefore their works should be accord 
protection under the law of artistic copyright. 
“ As to the ownership of the copyright of a portrait, the Tribal 
has ruled that, in the absence of special agreements, granting t 
ownership of the negative to the sitter, the latter should not ass 
copyright without the consent of the photographer.” 
[We will refer to this matter further in our next issue. —Ep 


B.J.P.] 


The ownership of t 


A GOOD MOUNTANT. 
To the 


Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I have frequently seen inquiries in the “ Answers 
Correspondents ” column of the B.J. for a reliable paste for mountil 
photographs—and, moreover, one that, will keep and be always reat 
for use. Starch paste is, of course, usually first favourite with pi 
fessionals who have a lot of mounting to do, and who do it regulanh 
but even then the amount of moisture present in ordinary starch pas 
always tends to make even the stoutest mounts bend or cockle—espe 


ally when the prints are mounted wet. 
The dry-mounting process appears to be an ideal method, but 4 
price for a large installation is against its use in many studios. 
paste that contains a minimum of moisture and great adhesi' 
qualities, is easily applied and soon dry, and keeps ready for use a 
definitely, is, therefore, likely to be of considerable advantage to mal 
photographers. I make such a paste myselfi—very cheaply—and 
perusal of Mr. Ellington’s letter in last week’s B.J. tempts me to set 
the formula to you in the hope that it may prove of serv: ice to son 
he best white dextrine—obtaii 


| 


of your readers. I take a pound of 
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yble from any chemist at about 6d.—and mix it with sufficient cold 
water to make a stiff paste. Do not add the water to the whole of 
the dextrine, or an unmanageable clot of very lumpy paste will result. 
Stir a litt 
When the pound of dextrine is a paste, free from lumps, add ha 


e water in a little of the powder at a time until all is mixed. 
fa 
pint of cold water and a few drops of oil of wintergreen or cloves and 
stir well. 
pan and 
thin clear gum. 
and put away in a cool place to set. 
iwenty- 
lard in a 
accomplished with either a stiff brush or the fingers, and very little 
is needed, 
like grease. 
[ think, quite pure, and has no ill effects on the most delicate prints. 
The only thing to remember when buying the dextrine is to ask for 
the bes Tf an inferior quality, or brown dextrine is used, the 
paste will not set when cool, but remains in the consistency of . 
DERBYSHIRE. 
The method 
not new, but we can recommend it 


Then pour the whole mixture into a, clean enamelled sauce- 
When boiling, the solution will be like 
up, 
to 
our hours, and the paste is then quite hard and white—like 


bring to the boil. 
It should then be poured into pots, covered 
This takes from twelve 


pearance. Its application to the backs of prints is easily 


as a small quantity can be spread over quite a large surface 


I have found it as sticky as any paste I know, and it is, 


white. 


treacle.—Yours truly, 
_ [We are much obliged to “ Derbyshire ” for his letter. 
pf paste-making he advocates is 
as being quite reliable. We are pleased to note t 


the B.J. for May 19, on an Editorial Millennium, is having some effect, 


at our Editorial in 


and shall be glad to hear from readers who have hints and methods of 
their own practice that they can communicate for the benefit of other 
readers of the B.J.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


—_——+ 


“Taptorp”’ Pyro-metol Prize Competition.—The large number of 
entries and the high artistic and technical merit of much of the 
h this competition have rendered 
Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 


work submitted in connection wii 
the task of judging extremely difficult. 
come, and Co. inform us that they are engaged in making the final 
Selections, and will announce the names of the winners at an early 
date. 
_ Royat Portraits Rejected.—Mr. Henry J. Brooks, the well-known 
artist, brought an action in the King’s Bench last week against the 
Committee of the United Service Club to recover £700, the alleged 
agreed price portraits of the King and 
Queen. ‘The 
the approva 
obtained. ‘There being no evidence to go to the 
on the plaintiff's behalf, Mr. Justice Wills entered judgment for the 
defendants, saying that he was sorry Mr. Brooks had entered into a 
contract containing such a condition. 
Ir often becomes necessary to decide what is 20f 


for a pair of full-length 
defence was that the portraits were painted subject to 


of the Committee, and that this approval was not 


jury on this point 


. or 20 yards or 200 
yards distant, and it is a most difficult task for a beginner to undertake 
One rough way ‘s to 
otal steps ‘vill he 


observes a writer in the “ Oxford Chronicle.” 
pace out the distance in long strides, when the 
oughly speaking) the number of yards. This, however, is a rough 
task when 200 yards is the distance. We pity the man who has to 
pace 400 yards (for he must return to his base) for one calculation. 
For ladies, too, the yard strike is inconvenient and inelegant, and 


likely to attract attention and amazement. Besides, one cannot 
“pace” off of Strassburg Cathedral tower to estimate the distance of 
the nearest roofs. This difficulty of judging distances has to be 
faced by the soldier—or at any rate the officer—and “trial and 
error” can alone secure final efficiency. Take the road you are 
now in. Find the width of it from ‘your door, from your window, 
to the opposite pavement, and to the opposite doorway. Measure 
distances down the road at an angle. By conning all such distances 
over, before and after correction, and applying the data to other 


streets and other places you will soon learn to judge all distances. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


* All matters intended for the teat portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, Tue Britise 
JournaL or Puorocrapny, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Grernwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


eg oe ee 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. H. Cartwright, 171, Oxford Lane, Warrington. 


Football Club. 
W. A. Stott, 2, Hillary Place, Leeds, Photograph of the Band of the 2nd West 
Photograph of Group of 


Photograph of Warrington 


Yorkshire Royal Engineers Volunteers. 

S. Powell, 128, High Street, Rushden, Northamptonshire. 
Men taken at Raunds, Northamptonshire. 4 
Isaac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, E. Three Photographs of Mischa 

Elman, 

S. A. Copeland, 29, Saltwell Place, Bensham, Gateshead-on-I'yne. Photograph of 
Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne. South-East View. 

E. Dudley, Field View, Westham, Sussex. Photograph of Portion of Grounds of 
Mansion, Comprising View of Terrace Steps ; Window and Trees in Back- 
ground ; Foliage and Path in Foreground. 

E, Kelly, 26, Queen Street, Newton Abbot. South Devon. Three Photoyraphs of 
Mr. Rodger Hannaford, connected with the South Devon Hunt, 

T, O. Mawson, 26, Mundella Terrace. Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
of the Clifs from Percy Gardens, Tynemouth. 

H. O. Southgate, 2, Station Road, Maidenhead, Berks. Photograph of Thomas 
Norris, entitled * The Widower's Mite,” taken at Bray Almshouses. % 

H, Lowthian, 45, Welholme Road, W., Grimsby. Photograph of the Grimsby Life- 
bout. Photograph of Part of the Channel Fleet in the Humber. f 

R. N. Heyworth, 33, Prescott Street, Rochdale. Photograph entitled “The First 
Electric Car to Run in Littleboro.’ May 24, 1905.” 

W. Knowles, 16, North Street, Keighley. Photograph of the late Canon Ez. 
Watson. 

E. H. Debenham, Radnorshire County Studio, Knighton. 

Rogers, Esq. 

H. H. Wragg, 50, Railway Road, Leigh, Lancashire. 

at Leigh, 


Photograph 


Photograph of C. C. 
Photograph of Gas Explosion 
/ 
Ttwroucninc —Enclosed please find printed and toned specimens of 
1. I am a beginner, and am told that my 
2. My usual time for a head such 
as enclosed is half-an-hour. 3. I have been practising for about 
four months, and I am told that I have improved a great deal. 
4, Should be pleased if you weuld publish in your journal any 
faults you can s2e; also what salary I could get?—HoPEruL. 
1, Your retouching is too minute and ineffective on thee 
man’s face, and not nearly fine enough on the women. 2. Tinhe 
taken is insufficient for the best finish on such faces as serMS- 
3. You have not done badly for the short period you neek 
been studying, but you have much to learn yet. 4 yd it 
faults consist in leaving too many edges of light and shade, 
and general raggedness of texture. You need finishing lessons. 
You did not forward prints before retouching, so we cannot 
comment upon the treatment of the likeness—a vital point. 
per week, 


my retouching. 
work is too closely done. 


Your retouching should command about 25s. 
when you have improved your solidity of texture as suggested 
above. 

Vorrten Prricprcats.—Would you kindly give me, through the 
medium of your paper, the names and addresses of the Swiss, 
German, and Austrian photographic journals or publications? 
—E. GRoMANN. 

You will find a full list in the “ British Journal Photographic 
Almanac.” : 
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Instruction In Entarcine.—I shall be very grateful to you if you 
will be kind enough to inform me whether there is a private 
or public institute where I could learn enlarging of photo- 
graphs in all its branches during the summer months.—A. 
CEIFER. 

Tre Photographic School, Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 

UnpucrEep.—You do not state the purpose for which you require 
the camera. If for general all-round photography in addicion 
to hand-camera work, you will probably find No. 3 the best. 
lf bulk and handiness are considerations No. 1 can be recom- 
mended, No. 2 is, of course, the same as No. 1, but with more 


convenience in the shape of extra ex 
versing back, which would be useful ii 


ension and square re- 
the camera was used 


make in both cases, If you could oblige me with a sure and 
quick method of enamelling same I should feel obliged, as 
I have to turn out large quantities at a time ?—G. B, 

There is no quicker method of enamelling the postcards 
than that which you are employing. If you harden the 
gelatine surface by treating the postcards te a bath of dilute 
formaline (10 per cent.) after fixing, and then squeegee them 
on to the prepared glass, immediately after taking from the 
final washing water, they ought to drop off as soon as dry. 

A, H.—You do not state whether you used the solution after the 
negatives; if so, it would naturally be weakened. Try a 
freshly-made solution. 

E. A, Barrnrrr.the stains are probably due to your not using 


much on a tripod. 
Copyricut.—Some twelve months ago you were kind enough to get 
copyrighted for me a photograph, and I now find that another 
from it and sold them 


photographer had made enlargements 
five or six years ago. I shall be glad of your opinion as to 
whether I have any legal claim against him for selling the 
photographs before the negative was registered.—EQuivTABLE. 

You have no claim whatever for anything done before the 
copyright was registered. You can now prevent any future 
copies of the picture being made, either as enlargements or 
otherwise. 

D. Boor (Nice).—The views of the Riviera do not interest us, as we 
are not publishers of photographs. But perhaps one or other 
of the postcard firms would be glad to take them up. 

Hanp-Camera Query.—I am having my quarter-plate stand camera 
fitted with rapid lens and shutter in order to enable me 
to take snapshots. Will you please tell me:—1, If the finder, 
fixed on camera, must be of the same focal length as the 
lens in order to secure the amount of subject shown on the 
focussing screen of camera? 2. As I desire to do accurate 

work, is a focal plane shutter the best to use, and is it, or 

is it not, liable to render moving objects out of proportion ?— 

Focat Pane. 

1. The focal length of the finder lens need not be the same 
as that of the lens of the camera unless it is desired to use 
a finder giving a view the same size as that which appears 
on the ground glass of the cantera, which would amount to 
using another full-sized camera. The best form of finder 
for snapshot work is the direct-vision finder, which is either 
a plain wire frame—proportionate in size to the plate used— 
or a rectangular plano-concave lens mounted in a frame and 
fixed to the top of the camera, 
ture when looking through this lens, and aiming is assisted 
Most photographic dealers 
They are quite cheap and 
2. A focal-plane shutter will probably give 


The view is seen in minia- 


by a sighting pin at the rear, 
sell these direct-vision finders. 
easily fixed. 
you all that any other form of shutter is capable of, in 
addition to which it possesses much higher efficiency. It 
admits of a quicker exposure or a smaller stop with a given 
amount of light than any other shutter; and except in very 
exceptional circumstances, there is no appreciable distortion 
when using it. 

ENnamMELLING Postcarps,—Can you give me any information how 
to enamel large quantities of P.O.P. postcards ? I have tried 
Squeegeeing them on large sheets of plate glass which have 
been cleaned with a solution of spermaceti and benzole, and also 
with French chalk, but I find a difficulty in getting the cards 
off, although I dry them between washing and enamelling, 
Ordinary unmounted prints come off the same glass prepared 
in this way with ease, the postcards and paper being the same 


enough hypo. 


There would be no difficulty in intensifying 


with mercury. You could probably remove the stain with 
5 per cent. solution of sulphite. For such subjects you should 
use a slow film, either process or photo-mechanical, with 
a well-restrained hydroquinone developer, With regard to 
positives, see article in our issue for 


the copying of the glass 
April 21, p. 303, 

ASSISTANT AND OTHERS.—In our next. 

Copyricur.—Kindly inform me in your next whether anyone 
could legally object to the issue of a photograph of a street. 
view simply because their own portrait happened to be in | 
it, being taken instantaneously while they were walking near. | 
—Foco, 

They cannot, unless the photograph is libellous, 


ooo 


Tue Tyranny of the Camera.—In the old days, when special artists ; 
used to be sent to make a sketch of the lawn at Ranelagh or Hurling- | 


ham, 


he Enclosure at Ascot, or some special function graced by . 


the presence of Royalty and smart folk, we possibly may have got 


less accurate pictures, but at least they made people look their best. — 


Now th 


in the 


at all such scenes are snap-shotted we get, writes Ambrosia — 
“World,” the most unbecoming studies of well-known people. — 


We see how badly t 


holds her arms, 


his one was walking, how shockingly another — 


while the wind catching another’s dress at the 


psychological moment gives her the appearance of being lop-sided. — 
Men generally seem to be walking as if treading the tight rope or 
The King is caught sometimes — 


under the influence of severe pain. 
in the act of taking a step forward which gives him the appearance, — 
in an illustration, of playing at hop, skip, and jump. 


Bon Voyage.—Mr. William Gamble, editor of “Process Work” — 
and the “Process Year Book,” is at present in America. We are 
certain he will have a good reception at the hands of our cousins 
across the pond, and expect him to come back brimful of information 
as to how process is done in the States. 


*,” Notice To ADVERTISERS.—Blocks‘and copy are veocived subject — 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted — 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears i 
the text portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 
The note by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington 
which we print on another page draws 
attention to a point which is certainly 
worthy of notice. Advocates of sulphide toning in the 
warmth of their encomiums of the process have laid too 
little emphasis on the fact of the escape of sulphide vapours 
from the final solution. It has been stated that a neutral 
solution of pure sodium sulphide is perfectly odourless, 
but we have never met with one which was beyond re- 
proach in this respect. Delicate a test of danger as the 
organ of smell is, it must be remembered that the action 
on plates and papers of traces of hydrogen sulphide in the 
air is cumulative, and infinitesimal discharges of the 
deleterious compound from the sulphide bath may have 
their effect on the photographer’s stock of sensitive material 
before very long. We suppose anybody with even an 
elementary knowledge of chemistry will have had this 
danger in the back of his mind, but Mr. Wellington’s 
warning, coming as it does from one whose writings have 
never outrun his experience of the facts, should confirm 
the practisers of sulphide toning in more carefully guard- 
ing plates and papers. 

* 


Danger in 
the Dark 
‘Room, 


* * 


Diffusing We referred lately to the danger of get- 
Screens: ting, with the brighter summer light, 
contrasts beyond the compass of the plate. The landscape 
photographer must, of course, expose for the shadows, and 
develop for the high-lights, and it is almost certain that 
the brighter portions of his picture will be over-exposed. 
In portraiture, contrast is almost completely under the 
photographer’s control, and it is one of the aims in light- 
ing so to arrange things that by the time the shadows 
are exposed the high-lights will not be over-exposed, or at 
all events, not sufficiently over-exposed as to produce any 
flattening. We do not think the value of moveable head 
screens or side screens is sufficiently recognised in this 
direction. Light-coloured muslin diffusing blinds, close 


against the glass roof, may soften the light and conse- 
quently the contrast in the subject; but the actual degree 
of softening in each particular imstance is not under 
control to anything like the same extent, or with the same 
ease, as when the distance between the diffusing screen 
and the subject can be varied at will. 
* * * 
A Flashlight In the District Court, Sydney, New 
Lawsuit. South Wales, damages of £5 were 
granted to a photographer who had been ‘supplied 
with a flash powder in place of pure powder magnesium. 
On using the mixture in a flash lamp he sustained slight 
injuries to his face, and the lamp was impaired. His claim 
for damages was £200, a somewhat large amount con- 
sidering that his injuries did not prevent him from attend- 
ing his place of business the following day. In granting 
£5 damages the court declined to allow the plaintiff his 
costs, and hence he is probably out of pocket by his action. 
The case is one which photographic dealers may bear in 
mind. And, indeed, the incident, like many others in 
which large damages are claimed, is not without its lesson 
o photographers in general. In cases of copyright in- 
ringement, which frequently come under our notice, the 
photographic plaintiff will depreciate his own claims by 
putting fancy figures on the value of photographs which 
have been reproduced without permission. | No sooner 
does a photographer imagine he has a publisher “on the 
hip” than he develops a tendency to extravagant demands. 
Such over-reaching policy frequently fails in its purpose, 
and our advice that a more reasonable tone should be 
aken is penned as the result of having had under our 
notice, only within the last few days, a case in which the 
photographer would have been several pounds in pocket 
by so doing. 


* * * 


Photographic The recent decision in a civil court as 
Copyright to photographic copyright in France 
in France. gives some measure of definition to the 
law as it stands at present in that country. The trans- 
lation from “Le Journal,” which we appended last week 
to our correspondent’s letter, was a fairly free one, and it 
would appear that the decision of the court is capable of a 
narrower interpretation than that: Photography is an art; 
therefore photographs are entitled to share in the pro- 
tection granted to works of art. The actual French text 
runs :—“ Le tribunal a décidé quw’il n’avait pas en l’espéce 
& examiner si toute photographie était une cuvre d’art, 
mais que le photographe devait étre considéré en raison 
de sa notoriété, de ses euvres et de son passé artistique 
comme un artiste; que, par consequent, ses ceuvres 
devaient étre protégées par la loi (1793) en question.” 
The passage may be applied thus:—Monsieur X. is known 
to be an “artistic” photographer; therefore, photographs 


' by him are entitled to protection; which is not very much 
Cc 
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better than the present state of things, in which the 
courts decide the claim of individual photographs to 
be works of art. If the only effect of the decision is to 
shift the point at issue in a case from photographs to 
photographers, there is not, we think, very much to be 
said for it. The present ruling is inequitably favourable 
to the established men, and makes it difficult for a young 
and rising photographer to obtain protection of his works. 
But apparently the decision is that of a minor court, and 
may be reversed. The just course, it seems to us, is to 
admit photographs as “works of art,” and to grant to 
them the protection providea by the Act of 1793. The 
further ruling of the court, that une copyright of a portrait 
taken in the ordinary course of business is partly vested 
in the photographer, strikes an English reader as extra- 
ordinary, and it will be interesting to hear of cases in 
which it is sustained. 
a 


POISONS USED IN PHOTOGRAPHY.—IL. 


In recurring to the subject of the chemicals used in photo- 
graphy it should be mentioned that, with the exception 
of a very few, they are all of a more or less poisonous 
nature when taken internally. Pyrogallic acid is a poison, 
though it is not generally looked upon as being one by 
the majority of those by whom it is employed. Yet we 
remember, a few years back, the case of a lady’s death 
from drinking a solution of pyro which her husband, an 
amateur, had mixed for photographic purposes. So far 
as we are aware pyro pure et simple has no ill-effects upon 
the skin, except the stain it produces. When it is uses! 
with caustic alkalies the case may be different, but the 
effects are not serious. 

Nearly all, if not all, the newer developing agents are 
poisons, some more deadly than others. It is not, how- 
ever, our intention to deal so fully with the poisons used 
by the photographer as regards their toxicological proper- 
ties when taken internally, as with the effect they may 
have on users by contact with them in the ordinary course 
of their employment, and that varies greatly with different 
individuals 

Some persons, for example, may use many of them with 
impunity, while others can scarcely touch them withou 
experiencing inconvenience, Curiously enough it does not 
follow that because any particular substance may affect 
one individual that it will every one. A solution o 
cyanide of potassium, as employed in fixing wet collodion 
negatives, is used by very many with impunity, yet the 
use of metol by some of those in a very short time pro 
duces trouble. On the other hand, the cyanide may affect 
those who are immune to the action of metol. The same 
may be said with reference to most of the other chemicals 
of an injurious character—such is the idiosyncrasy of the 
human system. 

The deadly effect of cyanide, when taken internally. 
is well known, and need not therefore be specially referred 
to here With the exception of the case referred to a 
few weeks back we have never heard of a fatality duc 
to this poison from external contact. In this instance it 
was through a wound on a finger. In wet-collodion days 
it was quite the usual thing for the workers, whose fingers 
had become badly stained by silver bath, to take a lump 
of cyanide, moisten it with water, and then well rub the 
stained parts with it—quite regardless of small scratches 
or abrasions; then following on with pumice stone or 
sand. This is what might well be looked upon as a 
dangerous practice. but it was the one generally followed 
by operators, and by printers, for removing silver stains 
from the fingersand hands, and singularly enough, we have 
never heard of any serious injury arising from it. Still it 
is a procedure that is by no means to be recommended. 


The fumes of the cyanide produce considerable incon- 
venience to some, while others are not in the least affected 
by them. A photographer we once knew could not use 
cyanide at all for this reason, and had therefore to fix 
always with hypo. So marked were the effects upon him 
that he could not remain for more than a few minutes 
in a dark room where it was being used without suffering 
from nausea and headache. In connection with the wet 
collodion process it may be mentioned that the acid iron 
developer had an unpleasant effect on the skin of some 
workers, making it hard and cracky. A photographer 
once, of our acquaintance, had to relinquish his business 
entirely on that account. The effect with him was chiefly 
on the palms of the hands; they were in a continual 
state of inflammation, and the skin cracked as the hands 
were used. But cases are rare when the sulphate of iron 
acts injuriously on anyone. 


Again, the fumes of ammonia as they escape in the 
dark room, where pyro-ammonia is used as the developer. 
have an unpleasant effect on some, while they are quite 
inert with others. The usual effect is nasal catarrh. 
The best preventative is to have the room well ventilated 
and, as a palliative, plenty of outdoor exercise should be 
taken after the dark-room work of the day has been com- 
pleted. While this is being taken, the breathing should 
be done through the nostrils as much as possible. 


Platinum salts are found to affect some who use them 
continually, either in the platinum process proper or in 
toning silver prints, although it is quite possible that it 
is not the platinum salt, which, in every instance, is the 
cause of trouble. A case recently came under our notice 
of a platinum printer who was suffering from lung troubles 
which his medical adviser attributed largely to the fumes 
of the hydrochloric acid used for fixing the prints. It 
was alleged that this, if not the primary cause of the 
trouble, was a contributory one. He has now had to give up 
working the process. Again in a recent issue of “ Wilson’s 
Photographic Magazine,” Mr. A. J. Jarman has a long 
article on “ Platinum and Oxalate Poisoning.” The early 
symptoms, as described by him, are a cracking of the 
skin on the backs of the fingers and slight pain when 
working with the solutions. Later on sores are formed 
on the backs of the fingers and pimples come on the 
wrists. The writer is here referring to the toning of 
silver prints with the phosphoric acid platinum bath, 
and he attributes the trouble more to the phosphoric 
acid than to the platinum salt, and, for this reason, 
recommends the employment of citric acid as the acid of 
he platinum toning bath. With regard to the injury 
arising from working the platinum printing process Mr. 
Jarman attributes the ill-effects to the corrosive action of 
the oxalate of potash developer, more especially when it 
is employed hot. Here, he says, the fingers become 
attacked at the base of the nails or between the nails and 
he flesh, often followed by festering. The writer of the, 
article speaks of salivation being produced and the teeth 
oosened; this he puts down to the presence of mercury. 
We may here say that up to the present we have not. 
heard of any authentic case in England of salivation 
arising from the use of sepia platinum paper, though 
we have of the other troubles described, but these, so 
ar as we are aware, have only been experienced by those 
who work the platinum processes continuously, and on a 
commercial scale. In the case of amateurs and those 
who work platinum on a small scale there need be but 
ittle fear of suffering, particularly if the hands be thor- 
oughly washed when the work is finished. 


There are several other poisons that have to be referred 
to, and they will be dealt with later on. 
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ON THE DETERIORATION OF PLATES, 


PAPERS, 


AND FILMS. 


LATIN: CNRS: 


te, thanks to Messrs. C. Winthrope Somerville and R. E. 
Smith, the toning of bromide prints 
ially with the formule worked out 


1as become popular, 
by the above-named 
aman, Which are exceedingly simple, 
In fact, 
It 
ce warning of the danger which lies in 


and give tones of a 
anent and pleasing nature. here are many good 
; in favour of the sulphide bath. is as well, however, 
he fumes of sulphur 
| are given off from the sulphide of sodium bath. The evil 
ises is manifest when we note how the minute quantities 
Iphur contained in one of our November fogs attack our 
articles in the house, producing a thin tarnish of sulphide of 
: We also know how easily these same articles are 


ed when kept in a room where ordinary gas has been used 


1 illuminant, this being due to a smal 
n from the manufacture of the gas. How much more dele- 
is must be the large quantities given off from the sulphuris- 
ath of sodium sulphide on the still more delicate bromide 
chloride of silver which go to make up the emulsions 
d on plates, papers, or films. Now, if these latter are kept 
e same room where sulphide of sodium is employed, in a 


remnant of sulphur 


NING. 


few weeks these plates, papers, or films, as the case may be, will 
be unusable. 

Take the plates first. These will develop with an iridescent 
stain, with general deterioration and fog. 

Bromide and “ gaslight ” papers will also be affected in practi- 
cally the same way, producing a dirty, flat, miserable print, so 
different from the first sheet one has used with so much -pleasure 
before storing same where the sulphide bath has been constantly 
employed. 

With P.O.P. the surface will assume a metallic lustre, and will 
be difficult to tone. 

Naturally, a user of photographic material immediately jumps 
to the conclusion that the manufacturer is at fault, and that the 
plates, papers, or films are of poor quality, whereas sulphur is: 
at the bottom of the whole matter, and the cause of the trouble: 
is the sulphur fumes. 

My advice to all who indulge in the toning of bromide or “ gas- 
light” papers with the sulphide bath is to see that their papers, 
plates, and films are stored right away—in fact, in another room 
altogether—where no sulphur fumes from sulphur salts are liable 
to affect them. Such fumes act as a slow poison, but deadly in 
the end. J. B. B. Watiineton. 


YDERN CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS. 


V.—THE VELOCITY OF REACTIONS-—ie., CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. 


may consider any chemical reaction from two points of 
—either from the point of view of the final product reached, 
om the point of view of the rate at which the reaction 
eds to form that final product. 

2 fourth of these papers* dealt with the final statical 
t of reactions, and it is now desirable to consider the 
at which that result is attained. A chemical reaction 
yes in somewhat the same way as a ball thrown into 
air, if one imagines that the ball, when thrown up, stays 
nd does not come down again; and one can consider the 
wing up of the ball either from the point of view of the 
ht to which it attains or of the rate at which it attains 
height. 

this paper for the first time we shall find it necessary 
dopt mathematical methods, for this reason, that ideas of 
ity, and rate of action, are essentially mathematical ideas. 
itempting to get an idea of the course of a chemical reaction 
re met at once by a difficulty. This difficulty is found in 
fact that as a general rule we can only form a theory for 
progress of an infinitely small portion of a reaction, while 
an only measure practically the effect of a very consider- 
portion. Consequently we have a great gap between our 
ry and our practical measurement. And this is bridged 
asting our views of what happens in the infinitely small 
into the shape of an algebraical formula—which we call 
fferential equation—and we can then extend this to the 
le time by the mathematical process of integration, which 


+ “The British Jounal of Photography,” May 26, 1905. 


hypothesis, we add 


gives us our original theory in a form in which we cam 
verify it experimentally. We do not improve our theory by 
this process; we only make it possible to test it. 


Velocity. 


To give an example. Suppose we throw our ball into the air 
and wish to obtain a theory as to the rate at which it travels. 
We may suggest that at each second of its journey it travels 
somewhat slower than it did the last second, until presently 
it stops. It is difficult for us to measure the rate at which 
the ball does travel during each second, but if, taking our 
ogether the amounts by which the ball 
travels each second until it stops, and find the total, we can 
easily see whether this accords with the experimental result. 

A velocity is defined as the amount of change taking place 
in unit time. If, for instance, a train travels a hundred miles 
in two hours, its velocity is fifty miles per hour. But this 
is the average velocity of the train; it is quite conceivable 
that the train might travel forty miles in the first hour and 
sixty in the second, in which case the velocity at any time 
would not be the average velocity for the whole distance. 

Suppose, for instance, we drop a ball forty-eight feet, it will 
take two seconds to fall this distance, that is to say, it will 
travel with an average velocity of’ twenty-four feet per second. 
But as a matter of fact the velocity is increasing from beginning 
to end of the fall, starting with a velocity of 0 and ending 
with a velocity of forty-eight feet per second. So that we see 
that the instantaneous velocity at any time is quite a different 
thing from the average velocity. Now, yelocity is measured 


ascension aerate 
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in units of space divided by units of time, or, to put it 
algebraically, 
ry s 
V= aie? 
and if we make our units of space very small and our units 
of time equally small, we shall get an instantaneous velocity. 
We write these very small units ds and dt, so that for an 
instantaneous velocity we get :— 

ds 
Ne Ta 
If we look at the subject graphically we may get a clear idea 
of what happens. On the curve we have traced the falling of 
a ball. 


In the first second the ball falls... 16 ft. = 16ft. from zero. 
In the second second the ball falls 32ft. = 48 ft. from zero. 
In the third second the ball falls... 64 ft. = 112 ft. from zero. 


In the fourth second the ball falls 128 ft. = 240 ft. from zero: 
The average velocity for the first second is represented by 
line A; the average velocity for the first two seconds is repre- 
ed by line B; the average velocity for the first three 
-onds is represented by line C; and the average velocity for 
four seconds is represented by line D. But the 
stantaneous velocity of the ball at any time is represented 
he slope of the curve itself, and this varies from start to 
finish. It can be found, as at E, by dividing a yery small 
portion of space traversed by the correspondingly small portion 
of time taken to traverse it. 


Velocity Constant. 

Now let us turn to a chemical reaction. The simplest case 
of a chemical reaction is that of a substance in solution which 
splits directly up into something else. For instance, if we dissolve 
sugar in water which has been made slightly acid, the sugar 
will slowly turn into a mixture of glucose and levyulose. In 
our fourth paper we saw that the mass law stated that the 
amount of reaction which proceeded in a given time was pro- 
portional to the mass*of the reacting substances. Consequently 
we can see that the instantaneous velocity of the inversion (as 
this reaction is termed) of sugar will be proportional to the 
mass of the sugar which is not yet changed. That is, if m 
is the mass of the sugar to start with and z is the mass which 
has been changed, then m— will be the amount which has not 
been changed, so that 


Che 6 P 
where our 7; 1s the instantaneous velocity. 


This. K is very important, because it fixes the rate at which 
the reaction progresses ; it is called the velocity constant. 


Integration. 

In order to work with this equation it is necessary to change 
from an instantaneous velocity which cannot be measured 
to the amount of change which has taken place in a fixed 
time t, which can. 

That is to say, it is necessary to add up all the values of 


a from the beginning to the end of the reaction. 


This is called integration. The mechanism is not simple ; is 
really consists in a series of guesses until one fits, but the 
results can be giyen here. They are, for the integration of 
the equation 


== =lK (i = &) 


Ke ogy eo, 

t m— ae 
The meaning of this is, that if we measure m, the total mass 
of substance at the beginning and then measure x at various 


that 


times, and divide the value of log ae by the time taken 


to reach x, we shall always get the same result. 


For instance, the inversion of cane sugar was measured b 


Wilhelmy in 1850, and he gives the following results :— 
m = 10-023. 


r 1 m 
t 2 = = log ae 
OO racceneeaeee 
SO Ger cnnae ates 


Bee: MALONO: Honest es scent 
so that we see K really is constant. 
Orders of Chemical Reactions. 

This is the simplest case of a chemical reaction. Chemica 
reactions are divided into two kinds—those taking place in 
systems in which only one kind of matter is present, homo. 
geneous reactions as they are called, for instance, reactions 


24) 


bo 


20 


0) 1 z r + 
‘Tume im seconds 


between gases or between substances in solution ; and those 
taking place in systems where more than one kind of matter 
is present, for instance reactions between solutions and solids; 
these are called heterogeneous reactions. 

Reactions are further divided into orders according to the — 
number of molecules taking part in them. If only one molecule 
takes part they are said to be reactions of the first order, and 
the instantaneous yelocity is proportional to the mass of 
unaltered substance, ie., 

dx 
“dt 

If there are two molecules taking part, they are reactions 

of the second order, and the mass law shows us that the 


= K(m — »p) 
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ntaneous velocity will be proportional to the product of 
naltered masses of both substances, i.e., 
dz 
dt 
> m and n are the initial masses of the substances. 
arly, we can have reactions of the third, fourth, and fifth 
s. 
poth the molecules are of the same kind in reactions 
second order we get a very important case, which is 
attained if, in the case of two different molecules reacting, 
nitial concentrations m and n are made equal. Then 
dz 
“at 
distinction between reactions of different orders is seen 
clearly in the fact that for a reaction of the first order 
velocity is simply proportional to the concentration for 
ction of the second order to the square of the concentra- 
and so on. 


= K (m — 2)(n — a) 


= K (m — 2) 


Development a Heterogeneous Reaction. 

e most important photographic reaction is, of course, 
“ogeneous, that is to say, it is the reaction occurring 
een solid silver bromide and the developing ion. In this 
we have already seen that we may imagine the silver 
ide to dissolve and dissociate, then reaction to occur 
een the silver ions and the developing ion. This reaction, 
z ionic, will, like nearly all iomic reactions, occur 
mtaneously, and then more silver bromide will dissolve and 
ciate. * 

we imagine the developer to be in such enormous excess 
the concentration does not appreciably change during 
lopment (which is almost always the case in experimental 


work), then, the reaction which will fix the rate of development 
will be the solution of the silver bromide. Nernst and Wilder- 
mann haye, shown that we may. consider that the rate of solution 
of a solid'as proportional to:the surface remaining, so that we 
may put for our instantaneous velocity is 

ge K (m = 2) 

dt 
where m is the original amount of “latent image” and z is 
the amount of developed. silver at any time, ¢t. It has been 
experimentally shown that the mass of the developed silver 
in a plate is proportional to the “density” (as defined by 
Hurter and Driffield), while if we develop a plate until we 
can develop it no more we shall have in the density attained 
a measure of the “latent image” originally present. We inay 
call this Da, the final density which we can possibly reach. 
And now our equation for the instantaneous velocity will be 

@ = Kws-p 
which is of the same form as the equation for a reaction of 
the first order, and on integration gives 
tee De 
ee ee as TT 

This has been experimentally verified. 

In closing this series, a hope may be expressed that some 
of those who have followed it will desire to know more of these 
powerful physico-chemical methods of investigation, and, daring 
greatly, will recall sufficient of their earlier mathematics to 
follow some larger text-book on the subject. To such, the very 
excellent series of text-books of physical chemistry now being: 
issued by Longmans and Co. are commended. 

C. E. Kenneta Mess, B.S8e., F.C.S. 


THE WEER 


IN: -HIS TORY. 


The First Publication cf the Calotype Process, 
B10, 1841, was the day on which Fox-Talbot described to 
Royal Society his calotype process, a patent for which he 
taken out on the previous February 8 (“The Week in 
ory,” February 3). The description of the process and the 
etions for working it are practically the same as those in 
patent specification. The points of novelty in the process 
chiefly : The use of gallic acid or tincture of galls in con- 
tion with silver nitrate for producing paper of greater sen- 
feness ; the development of a latent image by washing the 
er with liquids affecting the light-affected parts ; and the use 
otassium bromide asa fixing agent. Talbot also patented the 
lication of the method to the portraiture of persons. He 
impressed with the great rapidity of his paper. He says :— 
‘the aperture of the object-lens is 1 in. and the focal length 
n., the author finds that one minute is amply sufficient in 
mer to impress a strong image on the paper of any building 
n which the sun is shining.” 


Talbor’s Daylight Development, 
ox-Talbot’s inventive genius led him, towards the close of his 
tographic work, to the method of developing plates in the 
era in full daylight. Many forms of apparatus for this pur- 
e have been invented and patented, and a good many of them 
e been more practical than the glass-cell which Talbot built 
5 the back of his camera. The back wall of the cell was of 
und glass, and on this Talbot focussed his picture. The plate 
first sensitised in the cell with silver nitrate, and then 
osed, with allowance for the difference in its position and 
t of the focussing screen. Developer, water, and fixing solu- 
| were introduced in turn into the glass chamber, each being 


drawn off after use by a cock. ‘Talbot patented this and other 
devices on May 12, 1851. 

Daguerre’s Bargain with the French Government. 

June 14, 1839, was a great day for Daguerre. On that date 
the French Chamber of Deputies passed the Bill by which life 
pensions were granted to himself and Isidore Niepce, the son 
of his deceased partner, in exchange for the publication of the 
great discovery. The facts which led to that event were, first, 
Daguerre’s attempt in 1€37 to float a company to work his process. 
A subseription-list was opened in that year, but the public did 
not respond. ‘Then Daguerze sought the aid of Arago, the lead 
ing French scientific man of the time, and himself a member of 
the Chamber. Through Avago the interest of the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Duchatel, was gained, and the next phase was an 
agreement whereby M. Duchatel was to ask the Chamber for an- 
nuities for Daguerre and his partner of 6,000 and 4,000 francs 
respectively in exchange for the process. The Bill was passed, 
and its terms make interesting reading. M. Duchatel, who pre- 
sented it, dwells feelingly upon the importance of the new art 
which Daguerre and his colleague had called into existence. 
“MM. Niepce,” says the Bill, speaking of the dead Nicéphore, “ in- 
vented a means of producing permanent images, but al hough 
he thus solved the difficult problem, his invention was very in- 
complete. He obtained only the outlines of objects, and re- 


quired twelve hours at least for the reproduction of the smallest 
drawing. In his researches M. Daguerre has followed entirely 
different methods from those adopted by M. Niepce, with what 
results we see to-day—viz., the extreme rapidity of the process 
and the, reproduction of aerial perspective and the play of lights: 
and shadows.’ The method is entirely his own, and is distin- 
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guished from that of his predecessor as much by the process 
itself as by the results obtained. However, the existence, before 
the death of Niepce, the father, of an agreement whereby he and 
Daguerre agreed to share with each other all the advantages 
accruing from their discoveries (and as this stipulation descends 
to M. Niepce’s son) precludes us from dealing exclusively. with 
M. Daguerre, even in relation to a process which he has not 
merely perfected, but has invented. . . . Thus it is clear 
why MM. Daguerre and Isidore Niepce appear to-day in the 
treaty which is appended to the Bill. The pension will be 
assigned thus :— 4 

“6,000 francs to M. Daguerre. 

“4,000 francs to M. Niepce. 

“Apart from’ what has. been said, there is another reason 
for this unequal division. M. Daguerre has consented to make 
known the methods by whith he produces his diorama, an inven- 
tion of which he alone knows the secret, and which it would be a 
misfortune to allow to be lost.” 

So Daguerre put his photographic discovery and the diorama 


into one parcel and sold the lot for an annuity of about £250 per 
annum. And when, after a few months, he published a text-book 
on photography, he added a chapter on the methods of his uniqui 
invention, the diorama. 

: 


The Fixed-Focus Camera in 1850. 


In some previous notes I have dated the era of the hand-camer, 
from the model of Mr. Bolas, shown to the Royal Photographi 
Society twenty years ago. But the principles of the moder 
hand-camera are a good deal older than that. I can trace th 
“fixed-focus” method as far back as 1860, at any rate. 0 
June 15 in that year M. Bertsch exhibited before the Frenel 
Photographic Society a tiny hand-camera taking pictures only 
6 by 4 cm., and he showed also enlargements from these smal) 
negatives 78 by 52cm. The camera.carried a lens of very small 
focal length. All the planes of the subject were sharply ren 
dered without focussing, and, as M. Bertsch pointed out, the 
user needed no previous knowledge of photography. j 

Hisroricts. — 


THE OPTICAL 


CONVENTION. | 


WE give below three further papers read during the session of the 
Optical Convention which closed on Saturday last, June 3. That 
on “Stereoscopic Vision,” by Mr. C, W. S. Crawley, is interesting 
as indicating the scientific applications of the stereoscopic method. 
Photographic stereoscopy has already been employed to advantage 
in the same domain, and no doubt much more will be done towards 
bringing about the much-talked-of “revival of the stereoscope,” not, 
however, with that instrument in the rdle of popular educator and 
entertainer so much as in that of assistant in scientific measure 
ments. The paper by Mr, W. Rosenhain draws attention to possible 


STEREOSCO 


directions of progress in the making of optical glass, and, although 
purely suggestive, may prove to have a bearing upon the aims of 
the photographic optician. ; 
A paper by Lord Rayleigh, on the “Polishing of Glass Surfaces,’ 
is yet to appear, and we hope to print it in full in our next issue, in 
which, also, we shall endeavour to present the discussion arisini 
out of the papers on aberrations by Mr. 8. D. Chalmers and D 
C. V. Drysdale, which appeared last week. These papers were 
largely suggestive and calculated to provoke discussion, and the full 
text of the views expressed should be a contribution to the subject 
eyen more valuable than the papers themselves. 
PIC VISION. 


(A paper read before the Optical Convention on June 1, 1905.) 


Tue human eyes, faulty as they may be in many ways, are in one 
respect an instrument of extreme precision. As a means of instantly 
detecting minute differences of angle, they have a delicacy which is 
but seldom appreciated. Helmholtz has investigated the matter, 
and in his “Physiological Optics” describes experiments which 
show that the eyes are capable of detecting a difference between 
two angles of as-little as one minute. This power of discrimina- 
tion it is that enables us to judge distance by stereoscopic vision, 
not indeed to judge distance absolutely, but to say which of two 
objects is the nearer. 

To take a concrete example. 


Let us place two rods o1 other 
suitable objects, the one at the distance of 2 metres and the other 
2 centimetres further. Let them be nearly in the same line of sight, 
be perfectly evenly lighted, and have all surroundings cut off, so 
that there is no means of judging which is the further except the 
opinion that we form by looking at them. If we do so with one 
eye only, we could not say which was the nearer, nor could we even 
if they were much further apart. 

With two eyes, however, no one with ordinary vision would have 
any doubt. One rod “looks” nearer than the other, though why 
it does we do not and cannot censciously realise. 

This power of judging distance is common to all; it has always 
been advantageous to every member of the human race to judge 
distance, and to do so continually the whole time that he is awake. 
Evolution has consequently had its fullest opportunities, and has 
seized them with marvellous results. 

Hew are we to judge that one of these rods is nearer than the 
other ? Surely by the fact that when we look at it we have to 
converge our eyes a little more than when we look at the other. 


The Delicacy of Human Stereoscopic Vision. 

The proximate physical fact that we unconsciously judge by is 
an appreciation of the comparative muscular efforts to produce the 
convergence of the eyes on objects at different distances. Taking 
the eye distance as 65 mm., which is about the normal, the angle 
eye—rod—eye at 2 m. is roughly 1°57’, while at 2 m. 20 cm. it is 
roughly 1°56. The difference of convergence of the eyes on the 
two rods is consequently only about 1 minute, and probably 98 per 
cent. of the population wovld have no hesitation about which is 
the nearer, and the remaining 2 per cent. would be found not to 
have stereoscopic vision at all. But with all reverence for a great 
name, Helmholtz put the limit far too high. From numerous tests 
jn all sorts of conditions and ages of men and some women, as will 
be seen in Table I,. we find that only in two cases was the angle even 


really good men can appreciate with certainty a difference of 2 to 


3 seconds. 
TABLE I. 


Tests at 7 ft. and 23 ft. Gin. by two observers. Wax matches with 
red heads level with each other and with the eye. One match can he 
pulled towards or away on a slide, but nothing but the matches are 
visible. +means the movable match was set too far and vice versa ; 
“0” means less than 4mm. 


Distance 7 ft. Distance 23 ft. 6 in. 
1 mm.=2 3 secs. | 1 mm. = 28” 
F, Cc. | Fr. Cc. 
=5" -10” | —8°3t a 
+ 25 -1:20 = 
=2° + 2:5 +2°24 ae 
+s + 1:25 + “84 ap 
= + 3°75 O° SP 
ap ij +10 + 56 ae 
+5° 0 —120 +16" 
+25 0 | - ‘84 Gr (ft 
0° 475 ; 
i 0 | 
Mean 2°6” 37" 427 
Algeb. Mean -°9” +2977 Algeb. Mean —°37” 4:27 


TABLE II. 
TEST ON VARIOUS- PEOPLE AT 7 Ft. 


half a minate. The general angle appears to be about 10”, and 


Age. Mean. | Max. 
Ih oat D.H. 36 | 2°37 3°6”| Engineer, Well-known tennis player. 
| 2 EC. BO | By 54 | Solicitor. .Good billiard player. 
| 3) B see adi 9 Engineer. Good billiard player. 
CR)) ANGI 46 51 9 Skilled observer. 
5) | 2B 9 52 9 | Board-school boy. 
6 M. 25 58 9 | Physical laboratory assistant. 
iCal | eis 35 58 9 | Lady. Very good tennis player. 
| 8 JR. CV fees ey) 14 Physical laboratory assistant. 
9 E. 46 9 ait Lady. Good tennis plaver. 
| 10 C. I yi aL 13 Skilled obser, after good pract. with R.E. 
[abl Shier. lu 10 22 Board-school boy. 
; 12) RR. cay | ali 36 | Engineer. 
13 Mi. 20 | 11 18} 1 laboratory assistant. 
145 Hon 5 11 45 -school boy. 
15 g. 9) 116 27 Board-school girl. 
16} O.Ch. 7 15 Py) Engineer. Skilled observer. 
7 | eR 6 158 31 | Board-school boy. 
18 | Res 50 19 31 | Chemist. 
ue) | (2: 4 22, 36 Board-school hoy. 
| 29 | Hadl. 35 40 68 | Engineer. 
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mn repeating the experiments, there are one or two points that 
st be attended to to ensure that the distance is judged only by 
reoscopic faculty. re ih 
The lighting must be even and regular, and should be exactly 
lind the observer, otherwise shadows may be of great help, and 
‘too good results unintentionally obtained. 

the background should be fairly uniform, and preferably, at least, 


far off again as the rods. Ordinary wax matches make excellent 
Is. 

The holders, slides, and all surroundings must be cut off by a 
een. ‘ 


fhe eyes should be on a level with the tops of the matches, 

{ great deal of most excellent work has been done on stereoscopic 
ion by Dr. Pulfrich, of Jena, and will be found in his various 
gers. Among other uses, he has applied it to surveying work, two 
stographs of the same landscapes being taken, at a considerable 
tance apart, to increase the stereoscopic effect. (The Astronomer- 
yal at the Cape has also worked on this line.) 
The Zeiss stereoscopic range-finder also is principa 


ly due to him. 
in Astronomy. 


stereoscopic vision is in 
paper by Dr. Pulfrich, 


The Stereoscopic Principle 
Ine of the most beautiful uses made o: 
ronomical work, and is described in a 
d before the Astronomical Convention at Gottingen in 1902. 
->hotographs of the same region of the sky are taken at a suitable 
erval, which may be years apart, and viewed stereoscopically. 
y stars that have moved during the interval parallel to the line 
ning the eyes stand out in front of the plane of the others, or retire 


uind that plane, and are spotted instantly and with certainty. 
is is the very firest stereoscopic effect that we can ever hope to 


If we take two photographs at a year’s interval in a direction 
right angles to the line of the sun’s motion in space, that motion 
ing about 35,000,000 miles per year, when we put the two in a 
reoscope we get the effect of a stereoscopic base of about 
000,000 miles, and as photographs are now taken continually, we 
ul steadily enlarge that base year by year, and century by century. 


f Stereoscopic Radiography. 

Dr. M’Kenzie Davidson has used stereoscopic vision for X-ray 
rk. An X-ray photograph of a leg, for example, is taken; the tube 
fted a few cm. to one side, and another photograph taken. When 
= two photographs are viewed in a stereoscope, instead of having 
nere flat diagram, all the bones stand out in perspective, and any 
eign bodies, such as bullets, needles, etc., can be exactly localised. 
-has gone further. Two tubes, a little distance apart, are worked 
ernately. A vibrating shutter in front of the right eye is open 
len the left tube is closed, and vice vers’. A perfect stereoscopic 
ect is thus obtained. Incidentally the two photographs need not 
equal; one may be so bad as to give an extremely weak picture, 
d yet the stereoscopic effect will be perfect. 

In the same way a man may have one eye very defective indeed, 
d yet have good stereoscopic vision. 

The Range Finder. 


[i was mentioned above that an exceptionally good man will appre- 
ite as little as 2 to 3 secs. Of course, when working with rods as 
scribed there is a feeling that the readings may have been assiste 
shadows, or in some way unconsciously “cooked.” The figure 
however, confirmed by tests with the Forbes’ Range-Finder. 
yw in this case no such chance of error can arise, as there is no 
estion of judging by anything but stereoscopic vision, pure and 
nple. 
The instrument is fairly well known, but 
mn may be given. 
Tke object is viewed through a prismatic binocular. In the foca 
ane of the object-glasses of the two sides are two absolutely 
nilar photographs of a balloon on clear glass. The two appear 
one by stereoscopic vision. If they are both at the centre 
the field they appear at the same distance as an object a 


a few words of descrip- 


practically infinite distance, say, the moon. One of them can be 
brought towards the other by a micrometer screw, and the eyes 
must converge a little to still see them as one object. ‘Lhe balloon 
then appears at the same distance as an object on the landscape, 
on which the eyes have to converge at the same angle. By moving 
the screw the balloon can be made to appear to approach or recede 
till it appears the same distance as any particular object; the 
range of the latter is then shown on the perfectly divided screw- 
head. With the ordinary binocular of eight magnifying power, 
and about 3-in. eye-distance, the range that can be taken to one 
or two per cent. is limited to about 120 yds., but by adding an 
arrangement of prisms on a base 6 ft. long, the same effect is pro- 
duced as if the eyes were 6 ft. apart, and distances twenty-four 
times greater—say 3,000 yds.—can be taken. : 
The pointer on the scale can be set autonomously, if one may 
allowed the expression, ie., without reference to any known 
distance. A reading is taken of any object at suitable bat unknown 
distance, first with the binoculars alone, then with the base added. 
From these two readings an accurate setting of the pointer can 
e made. 
Very numerous trials have been made with this instrument,. 
soth in the Army and Navy and with civilians. The sailor might 
have been expected to have come out far better than the soldier, 
owing to his having to exercise his sight more, but there is no 
noticed difference. The common private in the Army can almost 
always after half an hour’s instruction—often indeed after only 
five minutes—take a range of about 2,000 yds. accurate to 20 yds. 
This with a 6 ft. base and eight magnification power is equiva- 
lent to 17 ins., and in a very few hours he will be taking 3,000 yds. 


accurate to about 30 yds. 
As might be expected, some men are better than others. One 
or two skilled Army sergeants give very good results, but this 


may in some cases be due to other marked causes—general smartness 
—rather than really better stereoscopic power. But there is one 
observer we have come across who has distinctly greater stereo- 
scopic power than the average. The first time he saw the instrument 
hen looked through it at a target distant 


was at Bisley. He s 
some 1,140 yds. and ranged it within 2 yds. first shot. There 
are two of his readings that may be mentioned. A tower of 


Holloway College at Egham was just visible among the trees on the 
sky line. It was a nasty object—that_is, its surroundings made 
the stereoscopic effect difficult to get. Five readings of this were 
taken, and the middle one of them—which has always been found 
far more reliable than the mean—gave the distance, 10,740 yds. 
as measured in the Ordnance Map, correct to 100 yds. in 10,000. 
This gives 7 ins. on a bad object at very long range indeed. 
Another case was at Gibraltar—same observer. His readings on 
the corner of a castle were 2,147, 2,149, 2,149, 2,147, 2,147, 2.145. 

Here then we have five successive readings, the maximum 
difference being 4 yds., which, with eight magnifying power at 
2,000 yds., means an angle of 2.8 secs. as maximum error. His 
note on this says:—“ The scale of instrument at this range does 
not permit of accurate reading to less than 5 yds., but knowing 
that the greatest possible precision was wanted I estimated the 
values of very slight differences in a set of almost identical readings. 
I might have entered them all as identical except the last.” 

When he had finished he was told by the R. E. Captain before 
whom he was working that the distance was 2,451 yds. He there- 
upon checked his Range-finder autonomously, found it perfect, and 
asked to have the R. E. measurements checked, as thev were cer- 
tainly wrong. They were re-checked, and the actual distance was 
found to be 2,145.7 yds. 

Light, atmosphere. and object were no doubt perfect; but that 
merely means that there were no opposing elements, not that there 
was anv assistance from any other source. The distance was 
measured repeatedly and accurately by the stereoscopic power, and 
that alone; that reduces Helmholtz’s 1 minute to about 3 seconds. 


C. W. 8. Crawtey. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF TRICHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(A paper read before the Op 


™ most successful processes, up to the present, of photographically 
producing the colours of objects are those founded primarily upon the 
et that all common colours can be imitated by mixtures of the three 
imary colours, red, green, and blue. 
Processes of this class readily fall into two groups—those in which 
e final picture is produced by the addition of the primary colours 
‘projection. as in Ives’ Kromskop (positive synthesis), and those 
here the primary colours are absorbed by the pigments used for 
inting, such as Lumiére’s transparency process and typographic 
ock-printing (negative synthesis). This latter is the only aspect 
the subject which has assumed much commercial importance. 


Colour_mixture Curves and the Reproduc‘ion of 


the Spectrum. 
The idea of reproducing the spectrum by a photographic process 


| of these projected on a screen in t 


ical Convention on June 2.) 


feunded on Maxwell’s colour-mixture curves is a simple one. The 
crdinates of these curves give for every part of the spectrum the 
proportions of the three primary colours necessary to give the closest 
match to the hue. If three photographic negatives of a spectrum of 
white light could be obtained whose opacities correspond exactly to 
these curves, and if from these, transparencies (positives) were made in 
which the transparency followed the same curves, and then images 
heir proper positions and illuminated 
each by its own particular primary light, then Maxwell’s operation 
of matching each part of the spectrum by mixtures of red, green, 
| and blue lights would have been accomplished photographically, and 


the reproduction would be perfect except for a slight degradation with 
the sensation of white in the ye 


low and blue-green regions and the 


ue had been taken as one of the 


loss of the violet if the pure b 
| primaries. 
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Theories of Colour Photography, 


Before entering into detail regarding conditions imposed by the 
nature of ordinary colours and the properties of photographic plates, 
it may be well to review some of the numerous hypotheses that have 
been advanced upon this subject, of which naturally not more than 
ne can be correct, bearing in mind that the usual problem is not 
necessarily to reproduce all monochromatic hues, but the colours 
which are commonly met with in Nature. 
The principal hypotheses may .be grouped under five headings :— 
1. Colour-Sensation Curves.—These have been made the foundation 
of a few hypotheses, According to one authority, the densities of 
the negatives of a spectrum should follow these curves,! or the 
colours photographed should be those most representative of the 
primary sensations.2 This latter would seem to indicate that they 
should be somewhat narrow bands. : 
Dr. Clay, taking Sir William Abney’s colour-sensation curves as a 
basis, has worked out the curves that should be followed by the 
negative records in reproducing the spectrum in order that the 
degradation of the colours should be with the sensation of white 
only. In this connection he points out that inks with abrupt absorp- 
tions give' rise to purer sensations than those with gradual absorptions. 
2. Colour-Mixture Curves.—Mr. F. E. Ives, one of the pioneers of 
three-colour work, is the chief exponent of the idea that the density 
of the negative records should follow the colour-mixture curves,3 
Von Hiibl admitting the possibility of the hypothesis being correct. 
Mr. Ives’ specification of the printing colours is that they should 
be those most anti-chromatic to the colours photographed, and 
evidently intends that the absorptions should be gradual. 
Many writers have unfortunately written upon this subject, and 
contused the sensation and mixture curves, although the functions 
represented are totally distinct. 
5. Negative Records Derived from the Ink Absorptions.—The 
method of adjusting filters and plates put forward by Von Hib]! con- 
sists in determining the “ middle absorptions” of the printing colours 
and calculating curves for the negative records, whose maxima are in 
1€ same positions as these absorptions, and which terminate at the 
adjacent “middle absorptions.’’ It is, however, interesting to note 
that he appears to make but little attempt to carry this idea out in 
practice, relying rather upon the indications given by a colour chart. 
4. Equal Division of Spectrum.—Both Dr. Adolf Miethe and Mr. 
Howard Farmer consider that the filters should divide the spectrum 
into three parts without any overlapping at about 6,000 and 
» 5,000, although in one of his papers Dr. Miethe describes a method 
of introducing an artificial overlap effect by giving short supplemental 
exposures through the other filters. 
5. Regulated Overlap.—Two considerations, firstly that photo- 
graphic action does not follow a straight line law, and secondly, that 
filter records following extended curves would reproduce certain 
colours with the addition of actual white or the adjacent spectrum 
colours, have led the author, in conjunction with Messrs. A. C. 
Jolley and A. J. Newton, to develop this hypothesis, and to follow it 
out in practice. 
In this method of working, negative records of a normal spectrum 
are made as even, and to terminate as abruptly, as possible. The 
region of the spectrum in which the red and green records overlap 
is reproduced by the printing colour of the blue negat a yellow. 
Similarly the part photographed by both the green and blue nega- 
tives is rendered by the blue-green pigment used in printing from 
the red negative. 
In any photographic process the ink, etc., is printed from the 
parts which are transparent in the negative, i.e., where the light has 
not been recorded, so that in printing in pigments these should 
absorb all the light photographed by the negative from which they 
are printed and be transparent to the light not so recorded. This 
gives the following inter-relation between the negatives and printing 
colours: —That the sum of the colours of the region of overlap be- 
tween the red and green negatives should accord as nearly as possible 
in hue with the sum of the colours not recorded by the blue negative, 
and also that the colours not recorded by the red negative should 
match those in the overlapping region of the blue and green nega- 
tives. These regions have been selected and matched visually,5 but 
owing to the fact that in each case the colours having the more ex- 
tended composition stimulate the third sensation more than do the 
colours of the overlapping regions, and also because these latter 
regions occur in those parts of the spectrum where the hue changes 
most rapidly, and is not always seen in exactly the same manner by 
different eyes, the match nnot be made with any great degree of 
accuracy. It is, however, interesting to note that filters and plates 


1 Instruction in Photograp'y, by Sir Wm, Abney, 10th ed , pp. 349-350. 
® Sixth Traill Taylor Memorial Lecture, by Sir Wm. Abney. 

% Third Traill Taylor Memorial Lecture. by F BE. Ives. 

* Three Colour Photoaraphyu, by A. F. Von Hiill. 


The Functions of Tri-Colour Filters, by A. J. Bull and A. C. Jolley (Brit. Opt. 


Jour.), Jan. 1904, 


° © The Practical Performance of Tri-colour Filters,” by A. J. Newton and A. J. 
Bul (“ Photographic Journal).” October, 1994. 


adjusted on these principles have given under comparative tes 
superior results to all other obtainable filters (twelve in number),6 . 
So far as work along these lines has gone, it shows that the thre 
negative records should, as far as is possible, extend evenly betwee 
A 7,000 and Xd 5,800, A 6,000 and d 4,600, and X 5,000 and d 4,009, th 
corresponding printing colours absorbing these regions and transmit 
ting the remainders. ; ; 4 
This system of three-colour reproduction tends in practice ti 
render the varying hues of the spectrum by five patches of uniforn 
colour. 
Some Consideration of Negative Records Intended 
to Follow Curves. 
The adjustment of a light-absorbing medium to correct the sen 
sitiveness of any photographic plate so that the effect should folloy 
some premeditated curve is a matter of great difficulty—so great 
that, in spite of several claims that have been put forward, it is ¢ 
matter of great improbability that anything in this direction ha 
even been accomplished, the few filters of this type which the auth 
has examined not being very successful. i : 
Suppose, for instance, that a record was required with a maximum 
in the orange at \ 6,100, the curve sloping in some particular manne 
down to the end of the red on one side and to some point in th 
green on the other. Now, as far as gelatine plates are concerned 
the sensitiveness of even the best panchromatic ones is extremely 
low to the region 7,000 t> 6,300, in but few of them can th 
record be pushed beyond A 6,500, unless they are screened from th 
action of the shorter wave-lengths and given greatly prolonged expo 
sures; so that it would be practically impossible to effect the adjust: 
ment required. Again, the various bands of comparative insensi 
tiveness that occur in the green and blue-green with the best modert 
sensitisers would greatly increase the difficulty of making adjust 
ments to curves in this region. 
But if the adjustments were possible, the curve effect requirec 
could only be obtained when exposing to the spectrum at some ong 
critical exposure and developing to a particular deve opment factor 
for since photographic action does not follow a straight-line law, anj 
increase or decrease in the exposure will cause an alteration in the 
shape of the curve, the densities of the various parts not increasing 01 
decreasing in the same ratios. Now an ordinary negative consists 
of a photographic plate which has received various exposures accord 
ing to the light and shade of the original; such a filter and plate 
would therefore be acting in a different manner in different parts 0 
the same negative. Variations of this nature can be followed b 
giving various exposures to a spectrum, in proportion to the varia 
tion of light and shade in any picture. These variations have beer 
found to be considerable in some cas 
Tt is for this reason that test-charts of light colours, such as thost 
published by Von Hiibl and by Eder, are of limited utility, sinel 
while they may be well rendered, a picture with greater contrast: 
of light and shade photographed on the same negatives may be s¢ 
indifferently reproduced as to be almost useless. 


Relation of Ordinary Colours and Monochromatic 

elours as Regards their Reproduction. 

Tt does not of necessity follow that if a set of filters and plates 
could be made to reproduce a spectrum of pure colours exactly that 
it would render ordinary colours well, although this point is often 
assumed as being self-evident. 

To render a spectrum: correctly by positive synthesis 
must follow the colour-mixture curves. Vezative synthesis would 
require ei same curves or some derived directly from them 
(probably the former), but the ordinary colours of objects would, 
because of their complex composition, ke rendered too light in many 
cases. A red colour, for instance, which reflects light of the red ene 
of the spectram up to perhaps \ 6.000, would be photographically 
recorded to some extent by the green negative as well as the red, in 
stead of by the red only. So that in the reproduction insufficient 
crimson would be printed on the yellow, resulting in too orange ¢ 
hue. An orange colour reflecting the red, yellow, and part of the 
green of the spectrum might be well rendered, but a yellow which 
reflects all the light between \ 7,000 and \ 5.000 wonld he renderec 
much lighter because of its being recorded in the blue negative. Tht 


case in which this effect would be the most marked would be that o} 
a green colour. 


he negative: 


Fundamental Requirements of the Reproduction 
colours. 

It is necessary, quite apart from their relations to the negatives 
that the colours employed in building up the final pictures shall it 
themselves be capable of reproducing all ordinary colours by suitabl 
mixture or super-position. For positive synthesis they must be the 
primary colours—red, green, and blue, or blue-violet; but they neet 
not consist of monochromatic lights only. Fairly broad bands of th 
spectrum may be taken provided that they are not more impure thar 
any colours likely to occur in practice. Negative synthesis require 
that the primary colours may be produced by superposing the print 
ing colours in pairs—that is to say, the yellow and crimson shoult 
give a red as pure as any that are ordinarily met with, which mean 
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that these two colours between them must absorb the spectrum yellow, 
green, blue, and violet, leaving the red and orange-red only. Simi- 
larly the superposition of the yellow and blue-green must effect the 


to be printed in the order of their opacities, whic 
crimson, blue. 


The Mutual Adjustment of Filter Records and 


h is usually yellow, 


absorption of all par 
the spectrum red, ye 


‘and blue-green must 


green. 
yellow, green, and 


green, blue, and violet; and the blue-green 
This corresponds with the 


spectrum. 
colours as indicated 


Among the defects that occur in the reproduc 


This indicates that the crimson 


s of the spectrum not sensioly green in hue, ice., 
low, blue-green, blue, and violet, and the crimson 
together acsorb the red, yellow, green, and blue- 
o be used should absorb the 
ow should absorb the blue- 
the red and yellow of the 
properties of the printing 
by the method of regulated overlap. 

ion colours for nega- 


lue-green; the yel 


Reproduction Colours, 


The adjustment of the filters to the inks, or the selection of suitable 


inks for certain filters, is often considered essential. 


usually consists in making the filters reproduce the 
filter and plate must record two of the inks equal 
graphing the third. 

With the red negative there is no difficulty in 
and yellow inks equally, but in order to make 
photograph equally with the yellow, the green recor 


The adjustment 
inks—that is, each 
y while not photo- 


recording the red 
the blve-green ink 
d must te extended 


tive synthesis the most serious are in the blue-green, where there is 
generally a want of transparency to the green and an incomplete 
-atsorption of the red. These cause a darkening of the greens and a 
difficulty in obtaining blacks and greys free from a red tint. 

The crimson is seldom as transparent to the blue and violet as it is 
to red, so that when superposed on the blue-green it produces a purple 
instead of a blue-violet, also as the spectrum yellow is often trans- 
mitted, the red given in conjunction with the yellow is too orange in 
hue. There is no difficulty in obtaining a suitable yellow. 

In the staining of gelatine reliefs, fast green B.S., erythrosin, and 
brilliant yellow are very good dyes to use. 

Inks for block-printing are generally much inferior in their pro- 
perties to the dyes for making transparencies. In many cases the 
makers put forward inks which not only possess the defects men- 
‘tioned in a most marked degree, but also the yellow is too pale, re- 
flecting more blue than is necessary, and making the hue obtained by 
printing the blue ink on it a blue-green instead of green. Under 
these circumstances greens and yellow ns are only produced by 

vadditional fine etching. Another serious defect with tri-chromatic 
‘ins is that they are never sufficiently transparent, so that they have 


into the blue considerably, with a consequent loss of green. The effect 
of this is prejudicial to the reproduction of greens, as the whites are 
recorded with greater densities in the negative than any bright greens, 
so that more crimson is printed on the greens than on the whites. 
The blue negative, if it records the visible blue and violet only, will 
photograph the blue ink more than the crimson, because of the defi- 
ciency of blue in the latter. But as most of the crimson inks in use 
reflect more ultra-violet than violet, the records of these two inks 
may be approximately equalised by recording the violet and ultra- 
violet. rather than visible light only. This adjustment produces its 
own defects on certain colours. Many reds, browns, and oranges, for 
example, reflect some ultra-violet, and this being recorded in the blue 
negative prevents sufficient. yellow being used in their reproduction, 
thereby giving them a violet tint. Blue colours, too, may also be 
affected. So that, if the filters and plates are adjusted to copy the 
inks when these are defective, incorrect effects will be introduced in 
the rendering of colours which differ from them. The better plan is 
to adjust the filters and plates to approximate as closely as possible 
to theoretical requirements, and to independently follow the same 
course with the reproduction colours. A. J. Bui. 


POSSIBLE DIRECTIONS OF PROGRESS IN OPTICAL GLASS. 


(A paper read before the Optical Convention on June 3.) 
‘Tue epoch-making work of Schott and Abbe, and its developments 
at the Jena works, have made and are still making their mark in 
every field of optics; but while fully valuing this work and the results while the constant generally designated by the symbol varies from 
which have flowed from it, the writer is inclined to deplore one conse- 67 to 29, and in estimating this range glasses are included which 
quence to which it ssems to have led—namely, a species of con- | are not well suited to most practical uses. The question naturally 
tontment with results already achieved, and a concomitant slackening | arises whether these limits are purely accidental or whether there is. 
of the demand for further advance. The progress in optical glass some (physical fact at their basis. In favour of the latter view con- 
during the past twenty-five years has not, in all probability, ex- | siderable evidence is to be found, principally in the nature and 'p- 
hhausted the possibilities of homogeneous transparent media which | haviour of the glasses which form the extreme members of the 
might be made available to the optician. Quite recently we have | existing series, and particularly of those in which the relation of dis- 
witnessed the introduction of microscope lenses made of fused silica, | persion to refraction is abnormal, ie., in which a high refractive 
and of glasses made particularly transparent to ultra-violet light, | index is combined with a low dispersion. In order to appreciate this 
while the use of the natural mineral fluorite in certain microscope | evidence, and also with a view to leading up to ideas required in a 
objectives illustrates the fact that the glass-maker has not as yet | later part of the present paper, it will be desirable to briefly consider 
met all the desiderata of the optician. The probability is, however, | the physico-chemical conditions governing the production of a glass. 
‘that in this field all the easier tasks have been accompiished, and | In the fused state a glass may be regarded as a homogeneous sulu- 
‘that thus the fairly obvious commercial possibilities of optical glass | tion of a number of chemical compounds; in solidifying when cool- 
have been exploited. If this be so, further progress must depend | ing, such a solution may behave, so far as the final result is con- 
upon investigations made for scientific purposes and not undertaken | cerned, in either of two ways: in one case solidification begins sharply 
commercially. t is, of course, more than likely that commercial at some definite temperature dependent only on the chemical compo- 


Success might ultimately reward an investigation of that kind, but | sition of the mass, and the absolute sure, and the resulting solid 


constants vary throughout the entire range of glasses are distinctiy 
narrow. The refractive index always lies between 1.46 and 1.90 


the probabilities of such an issue are not sufficiently clear to en- | mass, when cooling has been carried far enough for complete solidi- 
courage anyone to embark on such a task on purely business | fication, forms an aggregate of crystals; in the other case, cooling 
principles. It is interesting to recall the fact that the great develop- | continues without the occurrence of a definite change at any definite 
ment of optical glass, which has originated at Jena, began as | temperature, the liquid gradually becomes more and more viscous, 
‘a purely scientific research, rendered possible by the timeiy | until at a sufficiently low temperature the viscosity is so great that 
financial aid of the Prussian Government. It is perhaps | the mass has most of the properties of a solid, and crystallisation is 
permissible to express the hope that if on fuller considera- | permanently inhibited. It is probably a sound generalisation to say 
tion the investigations outlined in the present paper are found | that, under suitable conditions, any Huid could be made to undergo 


sufficiently promising to be put into practice, this forward step may 


¢ either of these processes, i.e., could be caused to solidify in the 
not be left to be taken by workers in other countries. 


| vitreous, amorphous state, or in the crystalline state.1 
Media other than Glass. | . The conditions which govern the mode of solidification resulting 

Leaving aside for the time all questions of ways and means, t in any particular case vary considerably with the chemical nature of 
‘present paper is intended to point out some possible directions in the substances in question; as in our ordinary laboratory and indus- 
which transparent media, widely different from optical glasses as trial operations the rates of cooling do not vary very widely. it is ordi- 
now available, might be sought: For obvious reasons, the author | narily stated that some substances, ene Bg SMBS, naturally assume 
proposes to deal with the question rather from the physico-chemical | the vitreous state, while metals habitually Su tli crystalline 
standpoint of the modes of production of such media than from the | state; but—theoretically, at all event — this js| merely, a question of 
point of view of their most useful application; he is, however, | the rate of cooling and of the ak lute pressure. As a matter of 
sufficiently acquainted with the requirements of opticians to be Cy in the case of 153 substances chosen at random by Tammann, 
aware that a wide extension of the available range of optical materials | 59 could be obtained in the vitreous state, while only 22 could not 
would be warmly welcomed, and would be likeiy to lead to great be seriously undercooled; on the other hand, every known vitreous 
advances in optical systems. It should perhaps be explained that substance, with the exception of boric anhydride, can be caused to 
the term “transparent media” has been designedly used in pre- | crystallise by sui‘able treatment. 
ference to the more familiar word “glass,” because the author WrineialiconditionsmotCooliar 
believes that, at all events in certain cases, the substances in question | Aiteiven, iitee, uns aenaiiom hs lesen ene ctiavaky mneatihy wadlen: 
& ey Pesobiemedamatie ponyet ities: savas, tke wiindn Whe ween | cooled liquids produced by a rate of cooling sufficiently rapid to 

glass” cannot be legitimately apple : 

Conditions of Glass-maKing. _ ; 

On looking at the lists of optical glasses now available, one is 

struck by the fact that the limits between which the chief optical | 


T For some of the facts and many of the theoretical deductions contained in this 
section the author is indebted to Prof. G. Tammann, whose: book, “ Kristallisieren 
und Schmelzen ” (Barth , Leipzig 1903), is an exhaustive treatise on these questions. 
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prevent crystallisation from setting in during the passage through 
the critical range of temperature, the behaviour of extreme glasses 
in this respect may be considered. It is a statement amply justified 
by experience, that when the chemical composition of a glass flux is 
altered with a view to obtaining extreme optical properties, the 
tendency towards crystallisation increases rapidly. Up to a certain 
point this can be and is overcome by accelerating the cooling of the 
glass, but it cannot be carried further without breaking the mass 
down into useless fragments, and this forms one of the limits to the 
range of optical glasses in several directions. Possible means of 
overcoming this difficulty is, indeed, suggested by one of Tammann’s 
conclusions. He has shown that, for certain chemically homo- 
geneous bodies the melting-point is raised by raising the absolute 
pressure, ultimately reaching a maximum value. It follows that a 
more rapid passage through the critical range would be possible when 
le position of that range on the temperature scale was considerably 
raised. Consequently glasses which show too great a tendency to 
crystallise under ordinary conditions might be retained in’ the 
vitreous state by cooling rapidly under pressure. ‘he pressures 
required are, however, enormous, and under existing conditions the 
plication of this interesting theoretical conclusion to practice does 
ot seem possible. 


+ 


Be 


Chemical Limits to Variations in Optical Glass. 


Returning to the natural limitations in the production of optical 
glass, it is a further fact of some importance that all extreme glasses 
re of the nature of very active chemical agents, both in the fused 
state and in the ordinary solid condition. he latter fact has eli- 
minated from practice a large number of glasses of most desirable 
optical properties, as they proved entirely unstable in contact with 
the atmosphere; while the former condition imposes a limit on the 
production of such glasses on account of the destruction of the vessels 
in which the glass is melted. It is, however, a curious fact that the 
tendency of such extreme glasses in the fused state is to take up 
from surrounding bodies such substances as will tend to change the 
optical properties of the glass towards, and not away from, the 
“normal” condition. 
The conclusion to which the author is thus inclined to come is 
that the range of optical glasses is limited by physical and chemical 
conditions which are intimately connected with the optical effects 
of the glasses, the most serious of these limiting causes being the 
tendency to crystallisation. On Drude’s electro-magnetic theory of 
refraction and dispersion, the optical constants of a glass depend 
upon the position of its absorption bands in the ultra-violet or the 
infra-red region of the spectrum, and it is possible that the consti- 
tution of molecules, or groupings of molecules, requisite to effect the 
absorptions correlated to “abnormal” optical constants, is such as 
cannot readily exist without the additional support or stability 
derived from crystalline arrangements. 


2 OF 


Crystallisation—the Direction of Experiment. 


From the considerations here advanced, the author is inclined to 
draw the conclusion that any considerable extension of the range of 
available optical glasses is not likely to be made on lines at all 
analogous to those pursued in the production of glasses. The most 
promising direction of progress is to be found, in his opinion, by 
accepting the limitations discussed above, and in fact taking the line 
of advance indicated by the most serious of those limitations. viz. , 
© tendency to crystallisation. The object to be aimed at, then, 
becomes the production of crystals of composition and properties 
suitable for optical uses. It must, of course, be admitted at the out- 
set that the task is an exceedingly difficult one, but probably not 
more so than the problem of the production of homogeneous optical 
glass in large masses must have appeared to the men who attacked 
hat problem a century ago. Before, however, dealing with some 
of these difficulties in detail, it will be well to consider some of the 
definitely known factors of the question. 
In those cases which have so far been measured, a considerable 
difference has always been found in the optical behaviour of the 
same chemical substance in the vitreous and the crystalline condi- 
ion. This is well known in the case of silica, and in the case of 
several experimental glasses produced by the author, of chemical 
composition identical with that of certain minerals, the same fact 
was met with, but to a still more marked degree. In these latter 
cases, the optical behaviour of the crystalline mineral was very 
“abnormal,” and here again the change produced hy the conver- 
sion into the vitreous state was in the direction of more normal 
optical properties. 7 also studied the crystals 


The author has 
formed during the slow cooling of some optical glasses of extreme 
properties, and so far as microscopic methods would permit of 
their determination, these crystals also differed widely in ontical 
behaviour from the glass in which they had been formed. These 
facts are referred to here because the author wishes to emphesise 
the fact that he is not advocating the attempt to produce novel 
glasses by the imitation of the composition of minerals of promis- 
ing optical properties, nor yet the attempt to obtain in optically 


useful form the crystallisation resulting from the “ devitrification” 
of extreme optical | glasses, as he does not regard either of these 
processes as particularly promising. The course that is most likely 
to lead to valuable results is arrived at from considerations of the 
conditions to be fulfilled by a crystalline material that is to be 
used for optical purposes. 
Practical Requirements for Crystalline Refractive Media. 
The first of these conditions is, of course, transparency, and 
the exclusion of all colouring oxides thus becomes imperative ;. 
the great majority of natural minerals are ruled out by this condi- 
tion. The condition of perfect transparency also demands that 
individual crystals of sufficient size can alone be used, crystalline 
aggregates being useless; for anything beyond the smaller micro- 
scope lenses, therefore, the production of large and perfect artifi- 
cial crystals would be essential. Also, where the optical system 
is intended for the transmission of rays at a considerable angle 
to the axis, double refraction in crystals would be a fatal objection, 
and this condition restricts the available materials to those which 
crystallise in the regular system. Finally, the optical properties. 
of the artificial crystals sought must be of special yalue to the 
optician. 


Guides to Experiment, 
The only possible preliminary guidance in the study of this ques- 
tion is to be derived from a knowledge of the optical properties of 
natural crystals of the regular system. Unfortunately, the optical 
properties of most of these have only been studied hitherto with 
a view to their identification by the mineralogist. A’ preliminary 
to the course of investigation here suggested would therefore con- 
sist in the detailed investigation of the optical properties of natural 
minerals, from the optician’s point of view, and for a reason to be 
presently given, the coloured minerals should not be excluded from 
this study. Even this preliminary investigation is beset with 
difficulties, owing to the fact that many minerai varieties could only 
be obtained in very small pieces. Modern optical appliances should, 
however, overcome this difficulty. As a preliminary indication of 
the range of optical properties likely to be met with, the following 
table of refractive indices of minerals crystallising in the regular 
system is given, being taken from Rosenbusch’s “Hilfstabellen zur 
Mineralbestimmung.” 


TABLE OF NATURAL MINERALS 
REGULAR 


CRYSTALLISING 
SYSTEM. 


IN THE 


Optical Properties. 
Empirical Chemical 
Name of Mineral. 
Formula, 
Np v 
| 

Opal Si0,+/4q 
Spinells— | 

Spinell MgAl,0, 

Hercynite FeAl,O, 

Gahnite ZnAl,0, 

Chromite ooo FeCr,0, 
Fluorite 954 CaF, 
Garnets ee (Ca,Fe, Mn, Mg) 

(AL Fe, Cr),8iz0,» 
Leucite | (K,Na),Al.Si,0, 
Sodalite 2(Na, O.)+Nadl 
Hauyn 2(CaAl L)) 
Zeolite Na,Al,Si,O;o+2Aq 
Perowskite CaTiO, 
(From ff, Rosenbusch, Hil/stabellen zur Mikroskopischen Mineralbestimmung 
in Gesteinen, Stuttgart, E. Koch, 1888.) 
Tt will be seen from this table that a very considerable extension 


of optical properties would be made available by the artificial 
production of these minerals in an optically useful form, but it must 
he remembered that the minerals shown in this list do not represent 
the available extremes, as a large number of crystalline bodies 
are known in the laboratory of the inorganic chemist whose proper- 
ties of hardness and permanence would fully equal those of the 
natural species, while their artificial production would probably 
present no greater difficulty. Further, our knowledge of the nature 
of crystals enables one to foresee that in all pr ability a very 
great range of intermediate species, and even of more extreme 
varieties, might be produced, principally by two well-known methods 
of changing the properties of crystals—viz., by the substitution of 
one chemical element for another of the same group, either wholly 
or in part, and by the production of mixed crystals or solid solu- 
tions. In connection with the former mode of procedure, it would 
be interesting, for example, to obtain a fluorite in which the calcium 
had been replaced by magnesium, or by strontium or barium, sub- 
stitutions which would in all probability be readily affected once the 
method of artificially producing fluorite crystals had been mastered. 
Colourless analogues of coloured minerals might also be obtained 
in this way. 
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Mechanism of Artificial Crystallisation. 


Vith these indications of the possibilities of the field, it remains 
consider what is our existing knowledge of the artificial pro- 
tion of mineral crystals, and especially of large crystals. It 
of course, well known that a great number of natural minerals 
e been produced artificially, but so far as the author is aware, 
siderable gaps remain to be filled wp; that these minerals have 
as yet been produced in large crystals is also well ‘known other- 
e the world would long have been flooded with artificial precious 
es. On the other hand, recent advances in physical chemistry 
e greatly extended our knowledge of the mode of formation 
erystals, and have elucidated some of the conditions which 
ern their rate of growth and the size attained. In a general 
, it has long been known that gradual solidification; either 
n the molten or dissolved state, is favourable to the formation 
large crystals, but the work of T'ammann has thrown further 
t on this subject. He thas studied the formation of centres 
crystallisation in variously undercooled liquids, by exposing 
liquid in question to a certain degree of under-cooling for a 
sured time. A certain number of centres of crystallisation are 
aed under these conditions, but if the under-cooling is sufficient | 
7 remain entirely invisible for a very long time, as, owing to | 
diminution of the rate of crystalline growth with fall of-tem- 
ture, the rate of crystallisation is too slow; this rate TiS 
ever, readily accelerated by raising the liquid to a temperature 
below its normal freezing point, and the previously invisible | 
mes of crystallisation are then developed into smail crystals. 
may be counted. This process is interesting in the present 
rection because it suggests a means, in certain cases, of regu ating 
number of centres of crystallisation formed in a given mass 
iquid by suitably timing its exposure to a low temperature ; 
nly a very few such centres be allowed to form, and the iquid 


| reheated to a suitable temperature and maintained there, | 


comparatively rapid crystallisation might be allowed to take place 


compatibly with the 


production of large individuals. It should 


perhaps be recalled in this connection that the matrices from which 
crystallisation takes place are frequently solid, and that, no doubt, 


the above order of i 


deas is equally applicable to these. Perhaps 


the most important inference in the present connection from these 
results of modern physico-chemical research is tha’ extremely slow 
cooling through very wide ranges of temperature is not, in many 


cases, essential to the 


production of large crystals, but that the rate 


of passing through certain easily ascertained critical temperatures 
is the governing condition; this renders the whole problem much 
more hopeful of practical solution, since modern electrical methods 


render the accurate measurement apd control of high temperatures 


possible. The natural process of mineral formation has no doubt, 
as a rule, involved extremely slow cooling through the entire range, 
but it seems that for practical purposes it will only be necessary 


Another large class 
intervention of fusion, 


duction depends on 


‘ormed by deposition 
be studied. 


bilities of progress, it 


o imitate a very small part of this process, so that hours instead 
of centuries may suffice. 


of crystalline bodies is formed without the 
and the mode of production of large crystals 


rom aqueous solutions is already well known where their pro- 


deposition from ordinary solution. Further 


possibilities are presented by the gradual formation of crystalline 
substances insoluble in the liquid present, by gradual chemical 
action between dissolved bodies. Crystalline bodies may also be 


from the gaseous state, and the influence of 


temperature, pressure, and ionisation on these actions remains to 


The object of the present paper being rather to indicate the possi- 


would not be profitable to pursue these ques- 


tions any farther. The author believes, however, that enough has 
een said to show that in the study of the nature and mode of 


production of large mineral crystals may well lie the key to further 


progress in optical materials. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE DUBLIN CONVENTION 


as often been asked which might be considered the most success- 
Convention held since the movement or gathering was first in- 
mated in 1886? Well, as Dogberry observes, “comparisons are 
ous,” and it might seem invidious to single out one particular 
fing. The majority have been good; several have been very 
yable without leaving. any particular mark on the memory ; but 
ng those standing out in bold relief must certainly be included 
Dublin Convention of 1894. 


lose who were present have alluded to it scores of times, and 


y are undoubtedly looking forward with pleasant anticipation 
he meeting which will take place in Ireland from the 10th to 
15th of next month. 
“ Dear, Dirty Dublin.” 

land is unlike any other place that I am acquainted with, the 
are unlike any other people; and a very beautiful country and 
ty charming people they are. “Dear, dirty Dublin,” has many 
ictions, and even the three hours’ sea passage which divides us 
‘it is a most enjoyable time to many. 

course, the St. George’s Channel is a little breezy at times; 
the English Channel; so are several other Channels; but good 
her should prevail in July, and the Convention meetings in 
it years have been very fortunate in this respect. 

recounting a few reminiscences of the 1894 meeting it will 
ups be better to begin at the commencement, and take them 
tim. 

En Route. 

common with many others bound Dublinwards, I started on the 
ly evening, and nothing very remarkable occurred until the 
arrived at Chester. Here we heard a well-known voice in- 
ng if the train went to Zveland. We opened the door and let 
voice in. It was accompanied by a stereo camera, and the 
r informed us there were several “more of us” in other com- 


1ents—a statement fully borne out on our arrival at Holyhead. 


Watrer Rosenwain, B.A. 


OF 1894. 


We duly embarked, and then began the transfer of the luggage. 


Well, I’ve seen lugga 
time, but nothing to 
graceful. One can un 
that is no fault of th 


ggag. 
ge knocked about pretty considerably in my 


be compared with this. It was simply dis- 
derstand there is not much time to spare, but 
@ passengers. Better start a little earlier, or 


arrive in Dublin a little later, than get your luggage ill-treated like 


this. 


A Traveller’s Story. 
I mentioned the matter to a gentleman I met in Dublin, but he 
did not seem to think much of it. “Tye heard that same before, 


Sorr,” he said, “but 


I don’t know it. When I went to London 


awhile ago with my brother-in-law and his wife, we took a trunk 


with us that had bee 
when we came back 
was as good as new!” 


n in the family for ginerations. Well, Sorr, 
again, afther three weeks, that ould thrunk 
Notwithstanding this story, I recommend all 


conyentioners not to let their cameras or plate-boxes out of their 


ssion. 


possi 


The journey over was fairly good; the boats commodious (although 


infinitely inferior to t 
some of us looking a 


10se running at the present time), and beyond 
little pale, we were none the worse when, in 


the early morning, we came in sight of beautiful Dublin Bay; a 
slow journey up the Liffey, and then we made fast at North Wall. 


A jaunting car (hold 
course, an argument w: 
at Hammam’s.  By- 
Turkish baths. These 


ight, please!), and in a few minutes (and, of 
ith the car driver) we were comfortably housed 
he-bye, attached to Hammam’s there are 
were such a fascination to one of our members 


that he had one every day, sometimes two. By the end of the 


week his weight had 


been considerably reduced—he could button 


his waistcoat the who 


discomfort. ° 


e way down, and wear his dress suit without 


Observant Church-goers. 
Sunday.—It need scarcely be said that the Executive of the Con- 
vention never attempts to exercise any direct influence over the 


cone PSUR RS 


See eae ete ane 
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members with regard to their devotions. Whether they are Pro- 
testants, Catholics, nothingites, or belong te the various sects which 
the Irish sergeant called “fancy religions,” they “gang their ain 
gait,” and go anywhere or nowhere, according to their own sweet 
will. Still, whether it is due to the exceilent example set them by 
members of Council or not, one thing is quite certain, viz., if they 
arrive on the Saturday or Sunday morning previous to the Con- 
vention, their attendance at the more important churches is a very 
noticeable feature; and in this respect the Dublin meeting was all 
that could be desired. Some went to Christ Church, some went to the 
Cathedral, some to both, and seemed all the better for it—at any 
rate, photographically. The way they went to the best spots the 
next day and planted their cameras unhesitatingly in the various 
naves and aisles was little less than inspiration. 


There are some excellent pictures to be obtained in both the 


above-mentioned edifices. Christ Church—restored a few years ago 
by a Dublin merchant at a cost of something like £25,00C-—is a very 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral—with 


its memories of the eccentric Dean Swift—is also very interesting, 


fine building, with a very fine organ. 


‘and an entire day could be well spent in either of these buildings. 
Possibiy the verger at the Cathedral is not the same now as in 
1894. The gentleman who obligingly explained things to us at that 
time was so mixed in his dates that we had to come to the conclusion 
that in some instances the windows had been put in before the 
church was built. 


Penalties of Fame. 

One incident on this particular Sunday I have never forgotten. 
I have mentioned before that the Hotel Metropole was regarded as 
headquarters. Passing there about six o'clock, we were surprised 
to find quite a number of people looking up at the first-floor balcony. 
The road was partially blocked by jaunting cars, and everybody 
seemed on the tip-toe of expectation. 

There is a story told by a lady member of the Convention that 
when she was going away for her honeymoon some years ago, she 
was much perturbed because every time the train stopped at a 
station she heard the church bells ringing a merry peal; she natur- 
ally connected it with her wedding day, and quite forgot the fac 
that it was our late Queen’s Jubilee. Just in the same way I 
concluded this excitement must have to do with the Convention, and 
felt quite flattere 


had during the day heard that the Lord Mayor had invited the 


at the interest taken in it by the popuiace. 


members to a garden party at Killiney, and thought possibly he had 


come to our headquarters to make the 


onal acquaintance of 


some of our principal members who were staying there—or, possibly, 
it was the people’s appreciation of our President, Sir Howard Grubb, 


who had called to see some old friends. 


More peopie, more Jarveys, more shouting. On the balcony stooc 
many prominent conventioners, including (if I remember rightly) 
Messrs. York, Cembrano, Cox, Lawley, Traill 
Kidd, Howson, Cowan, Welford, Stuart, 


all looking pleased and interested. 


Taylor, Henderson, 
Fall, Hindley, 
After some 


Keene, 
Sturmey, etc., 
further delay and manifest impatience on the part of the crowd, 
the centre door of the balcony opened, and there stepped forward a 
strapping young fellow of about thirty. His appearance was greeted 
with deafening shouts, waving of handkerchiefs, and whips. ‘lhe 
uproar was terrific. It was a little puzzling—not Sir Howard Grubb, 
evidentiy ; must be the Lord Mayor. So I remarked to a gentleman 
standing near. ‘‘Rather young for the Mayor of a large city like 
this, isnt he?” “Mayor!” said he; “don’t you know who that is? 
That’s Corbett, the prize-fighter!” 
(Curtain.) 

F. A. Bripex. 
[Further reminiscences of the 1894 Convention will appear next 
week to strengthen the intentions of any who may not yet have 
finally decided on going to Dublin this year.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


AN APPEAL TO CHARITY. 
Tue Mawpsiey Funp. 


We are glad to record a liberal response to our appeal of |, 
week for Mr. Peter Mawdsley, who now, at the age of eigl 
years, finds himself without the means to provide those sim 
comforts which his present illness renders all the more necessa 
It is our pleasant duty to thank those who have lent a helpi 
hand to our old friend in his distress. We have been in comm 
nication with the Rev. Canon R. F. G. Smithwick, who has be 
good enough personally to interest himself in the case, and 
whom we are indebted for assistance in the administration of { 
money. A small sum has been disbursed to relieve immedi 
necessities, and we will announce in a later issue the manner 
which it is proposed most advantageously to apply the total st 
which may be subscribed. As announced last week, any sm 
donation may be sent to ourselves or to Canon Smithwick. 1 
following are the further donations received up to going to pr 


(Wednesday morning) :— 


£ s. do 

Amount already acknowledged ... eee ea wf 
Fred. Hollyer, Esq.... aoe 22 0 
Col. Jas. D. Lysaght, A.P.D. ac ces 2 LOMO) 
“HALL.” per Rev. Canon R. F. Smithwick ... 1 1 0 
Arthur Marshall, Esq., A.R.1.B.A. nes - (0) 
Alexander Cowan, Esq. toa © 
Geo. S. Watson, Esq. haw 
Geo. Mansfield, Esq. ial 
Miss Sarah A. Acland 0) @ 
Carslake Winter-Wood, Esq. 10 6 
J. C. Warburg, Esq. 10 6 
G. W. Green, Esq. il) (0) 
Miss M. C. Eames ... 5 0 
«W.S.A.” 5 0 
CNa beh : So 2 6 
C. R. Pearce, Esq. 2 6 

12 

£20 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
May 10 to June 19.—Salen of the Photo Club de Paris. 
Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris 
July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. See 
tary, F. G. Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 
15-25.—Sixth 
Photographie, Liége. 


Secreta 


July International Salon Association Belge 
Secretary, Mr. Servais, 34, Rue du Sai 
Esprit, Liége. 

September.—Royal Photographic Society, New Gallery, Reg 
Street, London, W_ Secretary, J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Squa 
London, W.C. 

October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Jo 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffie 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secreta 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R § 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 


Hon. Sec., R. 


December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secreta 
F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 
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March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Association, 
‘Hon. secretary, William H. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
‘Glasgow. 


——————— 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


June 15.—Warwick. Money prizes for members of photographic 
societies for pictures taken on Warwick Dry Plates. Warwick Dry 
Plate Company, Warwick. 

September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, B.C. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Orthotype—Vilim’s Asphalt Grain Process. 


Under this title, Herr J. Vilim, of the well-known printing estab- 
lishment, “‘ Unie,” of Prague, has patented a process of half-tone on 
metal or stone, in which the light-sensitiveness of asphalt is applied 
and an ordinary negative is used. The process is described in the 
current number of the “Zeitschrift fiir Reproductionstechnik ” by 
Herr J. K. Vilim, who points out that several experiments have 
been previously made in this direction, and notably by Lemercier, 
Leresbours, Barreswil, and Davanne, of Paris, in 1853, who worked 
with a thin asphalt solution on stone; this did not give a varnish, 
but a grained surface, which was due to the porosity of the stone. 

In the same year MacPherson, of Rome, experimented in a similar 
way ; he was the first who broke up the closed tones of photographic 
negatives by grained surfaces. Other methods were those of Poitevin 
and Lemercier in 1856, the details of which were not published, and 
which led to no practical results, and are therefore only of historical 
‘interest. 

The principle of orthotype is founded on the fact that a solution 
of asphait in chloroform is precipitated 
and forms a grain. 

Asphalt consists of two substances, both of 
etherial oils, but the cne more ee 


by the addition of alcohol 


which aze soluble in 
ily than the other. These can be 
separated by mixing chloroform with’alcchol; the easily soluble con- 
stituent dissolves in the alcohol, the insoluble is precipitated, and 
this is less sensitive to light. 


Tf asphait is dissolved in chloroform and alcohol added, a certain 
quantity of the black insoluble asphalt is 
to the amount of alcohol added. 


recipitated, corresponding 


If the solution is coated on a flat surface and dried, there remains 
on the support a black and yellow grain. The quantity of the latter 
depends upon the purity of the asphalt; some is always necessary, 
otherwise the image would be broken up. The grain consists of fine 


‘serpentine lines which cannot be sean ky the naked eye. 


Although the mixture of chloroform and alcohol was we 
as a solvent of asphalt, it 


known 

This 
solution cannot be flowed over smooth surfaces, as the chloroform 
and alcohol repei one another. 


nas not been practically used. 


In order to obtain a smooth coating 


‘some ether should be added. The solution then flows smoothly, but 
dries in an amorphous condition, and does not withstand an acid 
etch. The requisite hardness of the film is only obtained by the 
addition of some benzole. 

The formation of the grain is dependent on the action of certain 
‘solvents at given temperature and duration of action. For. ortho- 


type, Syrian asphalt is the best; hard blue 
abie to the soft. 


litho stones are prefer- 


The light-sensitive solution is prepared by dissolving, by constant 
agitation, asphalt in chloroform with the addition of benzole, alcohol, 
and ether in the proportions of 2: 20: 2: 8: 10. 

Zinc and copper plates are prepared with this solution in the same 
way as for the ordinary half-tone process. The plate to be toated 
is placed by yellow light on a stand, which is either fitted with a 
semi-spherical head (to facilitate its handling) or. else on a stand 
with arms which will enable it to be moved vertically or horizontally. 

The plate must be carefully freed from dust and coated with the 
asphalt solution, which should have been filtered several times, This 
operation is done in a similar mann@r to coating glass plates with 
negative emulsion, save that the coating must be done quicker in 
order to obtain a regular grain. 

The grain obtained with the above solution is suitable for litho- 
graphy on account of its fineness; for bookwork a coarser grain is 
required, which is obtained by the addition of a little alcohol. A 
very important factor in the manipulation is the temperature which 
should vary from 60 deg. to 85 deg. Fahr. After coating, the pre- 
pared surface must be exposed to the vapour of benzole, which is 
effected by flooding a glass plate covered with blotting paper, which 
should he inverted over the prepared surface at a distance of about 
1 centimetre. Too strong an action of the benzole has the same dis- 
astrous results as an excess of benzole in the asphalt solution. The 
grain then becomes rounder, and is enlarged till it finally becomes 
quite flat. 

The plate is now. ready for printing, which is effected under a 
reversed negative, of about the same quality as is required for collo- 
type, so that the grain in the dense parts does not run together. This 
principally applies to monochromatic black reproductions. 

Printing with a normal negative in sunlight takes about an hour. 

For development, rectified French oil of turpentine is used, or the 
ordinary if it does not contain resin, petroleum, or benzine, which 
residues would be thrown down in’ washing, and would form a pre- 
cipitate between the grain on the stone or zinc, with disadvantageous 
consequences. In order to accelerate development, as well as to 
increase the quality of the image, an addition of benzole to the 
turpentine may be made, but this should not exceed one-third of 
the total volume, and the correct temperature should also be main- 
tained. 

Development is effected by light treatment of the plate or stone 
with a soft pad, or, better still, by merely pouring the turpentine 


and benzole over the surface as in the wet plate process. As soon 


as the image appears, the plate should be washed under. a strong 
stream of water and dried with damp filter-paper, so as to retain 
the details. 

It is advisable, especially if the printing has been done in a bad 
light, to expose the plate before development to the vapour of tur- 
pentine. 


The more exposed places absorb less, whilst the less ex- 
posed places absorb more of the turpentine vapour, so that the image 
appears equally lightly put on the surface. In this case the plate is 


again exposed to the san for a quarter of an hour before development, 


by which means the shadows are strengthened and give a greater 
resistance in development; they then appear more contrasted and 
more closed up. 

Development may be interrupted at any time without harm, and, 
after rinsing, may be continued in parts or wholly. 

Different parts may be protected with gum to which a little honey 
should be added to prevent the gum drying too quickly and to 
counteract the splitting of the asphalt film. 

If the retouching is repeated, water should not be used, for the inter- 


mediate rinsing of the gum would be washed away, and it should be 
merely dried off with a pad of linen. Thus the plate may be covered 
five or six times, which is a great advantage for colour printing. 
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When the plate is developed it should be exposed to the sun, then 
allowed to cool, and washed. 

The further treatment is normal; the stone is etched, washed, 
dried, and left for five or six hours under the gum; this then washed 
away with water, the asphalt removed with turpentine, the printing 


ink rolled on the stone, and this again washed off. 


The Process Workers’ Trade Union. 

We have before us the annual report of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Lithographic Artists, Designers, Engravers, and Process 
Workers, which shows that in spite of bad trade the society has 
made progress during the past year, its nineteenth, having ad- 
mitted 206 new members (or, allowing for deaths, etc., has a net 
gain of 107), while its funds have been increased by £597, and 
its total assets now stand at £5,774. 

The record of work. accomplished is certainly a considerab 


io) 


one, and includes particulars of the superannuation, sick, and 
unemployed benefits which are available to members’ subscrip- 


tion. - The society contemplates taking a London office, and 


meanwhile has appointed an organising secretary for the South, 
Mr. F. C. Tolhurst, of 102, Clapham Road, London, 8.W. 


The Union and Technical Education. 

The society has always been friendly to technical education, 
as stated in their rules, and evidenced by the fact that they helped 
to initiate the L.C.C. School of Photo-engraving in Bolt Court ; 
but they view with some alarm the formation of process classes 
at many industrial centres without due regard to the condition 
of the trade at those places, thus tending to add to the number 
of apprentices, when there may already be too many. Bradford 
was a case in point, and therefore the society approached the 
Education Committee, and induced them to frame some regula- 
tions concerning such education, which are acceptable both to 
the society and the employers of that district—an eminently 
satisfactory result of such common-sense action. 

Town versus Countr>. 

Some of the principal firms producing three-colour work are 
finding it advantageous to be out of the London smoke. Thus 
the Hentschel Colourtype have separate works at Norwood ; the 
Anglo Engraving Co. do their colour work at Raynes Park, Wim- 

ledon ; and Messrs. Dent and Co. have their works at Clapham. 
In the recent colour postcard case, the Anglo Engraving Cov.’s 
work was evidently looked upon as excellent, since the defendant 
produced a postcard done from the same subject to show how 
much better the work could be than that with which he had 
been supplied ! 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 
Application for Patent. 

10,175. Bogdan Gisevius, 7, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London. Improvements in and relating to the manufacture of 
printing plates. 

10,803. A. J. Boult, 111, Hatton Garden, London, for Franz Otto, 
Munich, Germany. Improvements in or relating to photo- 


mechanical colour printing. 


Printers, and probably some process-men, will be glad to be in- 
formed of the appearance “Allgemeiner Anzieger fiir 
Druckereien ” of a list of German synonyms of technical and shop 


in the 


Even the general reader may 
obtain some relaxation in a study of the dictionary. We see it 
stated that “to rat” (whatever that is) is equivalent in Germany to 
“unter Tarif arbeiten.” 


terms used in the printing trades. 


Patent Dews. 


— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes,” 


The following applications for patents were made between May 22 
and 27 :— 
Dayiignr DrveLopmEent.—No. 10,630. 
photographic dry plates in daylight. 
Ferncliff, Goodwin, Pembrokeshire. 


Apparatus for developing 
Albert Hawkins Clark, 


Lanrern ConpENsERS.—No. 10,799. Improvements in the mounts 
for condensing Jenses of optical lanterns. John Frank Brockliss, 
115, Cannon Street, London (La Société Romanet et Guilbert, 
France). 

Corour PxHorocrarny.—No. 10,900. An invention for producing 
photographic prints in natural colours from negatives obtained 
by the ordinary trichromatic process of photography. Edward 
Ferdinand Griin and George Albert Smith, The Hall, Southwick, 


Sussex. 
Packinc.—No. 10,955. An improved light-tight packet for photo- 
graphic sensitised surfaces. Oscar Becker, Birkbeck Bank 


Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
zint Dark StimpE.—No. 10,956. 
slide for photographic cameras. 


Maca An improved magazine dark 


Oscar Becker, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


Coryinc Apparatus.—No. 10,974. Improvements in quick copying 


or printing apparatus for reproducing photographs. Ferdinand 
Oppenheimer, 322, High Holborn, London. 
Printing Papers.—No. 11,077. 


photographic printing papers or surfaces. 


Improvements in the preparation of 
Karl Pflanz, 111) 
Hatton Garden, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildinas,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Cotrour PHorocrapHy.—No, 15,204, 1904. The claim is for a box- 
accessory, to be fitted to the back of a camera (or itself used 
as a camera) and containing a red screen at an angle of 45 deg., 
which screen, C, transmits light to the red sensitive plate, D, at 
back, and reflects light to the green and blue sensitive plates 
at Dl. These two plates are placed film to film, separated prefer- 


ably by a thin, yellow colour screen, or a yellow screen is placed 
in the direct path of the rays entering the camera. William 
Norman, Lascelles Davidson, 20, Middle Street, Brighton. 
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Coryinc Drawines, nrc.—No. 1,753, 1905. The claim is for an 
apparatus consisting of a rotating transparent cylinder, illu- 
minated from within, round the outside of which the negative 
and sensitive papers are carried by a number of small bands 
carried over rollers. Hans Vigo-Siim-Jensen, Blegdams Hospital, 
1, Blegdamsrej, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The same patentee claims protection for a very similar apparatus 
in Patent No, 1,757, 1905. 

Frasuiamp.—No. 4,326, 1905. The construction and mode of action 
of the lamp are as follows :—The door G is pulled down into its 
horizontal position against the influence of spring I. A charge 
of powder is then placed in the tray E, and the wick of the 
pilot lamp H is lighted, it being understood of course that the 
glazed front B of the lamp is closed, and the gauze D is either 
closed up against this front or left hanging down according to 
the effect desired. When everything is ready for the exposure 
to take place the pneumatic ball L is squeezed so as to inflate 


the bellows K, which thus actuate the catch J, and the spring I 
then contracting pulls the door G to, and the flame of the pilot 
lamp H coming into contact with the charge of powder fires it, 
thus giving the flash. As the door G bangs to also simul 
taneously with the firing of the powder or probably a little in 
adyance thereof, the door rebounds by virtue of its own elasticity 
so that at the moment that the explosion is taking place there 
clear way for the expanded gases. It is found 
practice that with a lamp about one foot high by eighteen inches 


is a in 
across and about eight inches from back to front it is possible 
to fire about two and a half grammes of explosive without danger 
and without vitiating the atmosphere surrounding the lamp. 
Marwood Short, 1, Victoria Colonnade, Ramscate. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901. 
Surrx.—10,372. Manufacture of films for photographic and other 
purposes. 


> 


Visttors to the Continent who desire to send picture postcards 
to this country may be glad to learn that the Postmaster-General, 
in a recent letter, has admitted the legality of sending such cards 
for one nalfpenny, provided “postcard” or its equivalent is struck 
out, and the words “printed papers” substituted. Many travellers, 
observes “The Globe,” have been for a long while making use of this 
concession, which, however, is not so widely known as it deserves 
to be. With the alteration mentioned, a card can be sent to or 
from the Continent for a halfpenny so long as, in addition to the 
mame and address of the recipient, it bears only the name and 


address of the sender and the date, 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


———— 


The Planastigmat Portrait Lens. Sold by Messrs. A. E. Staley and 
Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 

To their series of Planastigmat lenses, Messrs. Staley have now 
added another—the Portrait Planastigmat, made in six sizes from 
7 to 15% in, focus. That submitted to us for examination is the 
No. 3, of 10 in. focus, and specially adapted for cabinet portraits 
in short studios where the use of a lens of longer focus would be 
inadmissible. the instrument shows us that the front 
combination is a cemented rather deep meniscus, The back com- 
ens, has an air space, but the elements 
are differently arranged—practically reversed. 

On testing the lens with its full aperture (//3) we find that it yields 
remarkably good definition over a wide area in proportion to its 
focal length, and has a greater equality of illumination over the 
whole field it is intended to cover than is the case with the general 
The field is very flat, 
and the astigmatism is reduced to a minimum, rendering it an excel- 
With slight stopping down the lens will 
o the edges. 


Inspection o 


ponent, as in the Petzval 


run of portrait lenses of the Petzval type. 


lent lens for portraiture. 


cover the whole plate well 
A good word may be said for the mounting, which is of aluminium 
self being of brass. The 


ermits of the lens being 


in the more bulky portions, the tube i 
diaphragm is of the iris pattern, and 
stopped down to //36. 

Our general conclusion is that the Portrait Pianastigmat can be 
recommended to any one wanting a really good and rapid portrait 


The lens submitted to us is listed at 


lens at a moderate price. 
£15 10s 


——— 


Dew D)aterials. 


Revoli’s Magic Photo-Tints. Sold by Marion and Co., Ltd., 22 and 
23, Soho Square, London, W. 

Put up in convenient little pans, this new series of Photo-Tints is 
likely to be very popular. The colours include flesh, blue, yellow, 
brown, purple, magenta, pink, green, black opaque, and white 
opaque—suflicient for nearly every tint required for colouring photo- 
graphs or lantern slides. A very useful list of suggestions for mixing 
the colours to obtain various other tints is given in the introductions. 
For instance, brick red can be obtained by combining 
magenta; French red, by mixing magenta and flesh; drab, by adding 
yellow to purple; and so on; in addition to which, another list is 
given showing correct colour harmonies and contrasts most useful 
to photographers whose sense of colour is not all that. it might be. 
The colours are easy to apply, and are very pure and bri liant, so it 
is necessary to use them very dilute. A little of the solid colour is 
taken and dissolved in water. The fluid tints should 
separate saucers, and not allowed to mix. 


brown and 


e kept in 
The photographs should be 
made surface-damp, and the colour applied in thin washes with a 
camel’s hair brush. 
paper. 
glossy on 
The tints 
washes should be given until the required depth of colour is gained. 
Collodion papers may be tinted immediately after washing, or by 
To obtain different shades 
d be applied over another; the 
tints should not be mixed and applied, or muddy tones will result. 
The colours can be also applied with great effect in pyrography or 


Extra moisture should be removed with bietting 
ese colours is that they dry 


matt or matt 


A point in favour of t 
glossy prints and 


should 


surface papers. 


never be used full strength, but repeated 


using a weak solution of Reyvoli’s Medium. 
of colour, a wash of one colour shou 
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burnt-wood work.” The set of ten colours is supplied in a neat box 


with full instructions at 1s. 6d. Not at all dear considering its 
usefulness. 


“Kastman” Plates, Rapid and Extra-Rapid. Manufactured by 
Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
Outside of Great Britain the “Eastman” plate has been actively 
inarketed for a number of years, and the manufacturers are therefore 
not embarking on plate-making without 


he very essential qualification 
of a lengthy factory experience. 


As now issued to the British market, 
the “Eastman” plates have been modified, and, if we may speak from 
our tests of them, embody the very highest skill in emulsion making, 
as they evidence minute attention to 


she mechanical details of dry 
plate manufacture. 


Both brands of plate are exceedingly rapid, and, 
in general behaviour, the two are very similar. We were particularly 
anxious to put the “ Extra-Rapid” to the test, and, to that end, made 
hand-camera exposures with a focal-plane shutter at its maximum 
speed, with very satisfactory results, the subject being a street 
scene. The behaviour of the plate was such as well qualifies it for 
photographic work of the most rapid kind: the plate is thickly and 
evenly coated, and works in the cleanest manner. 
Ltd., apparently, are ben 


Messrs. Kodak, 
on making its virtues widely known, for 
their formule for development are given in the languages of the chief 
civilised countries, and also in Russian; and we have no doubt that 
the plates deserve the favours of photographers of every class. For 
the benefit of those who can appreciate sensitometric measurements, 
we may quote the following from a report of Mr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, B.Sc. :—“ yoo (greatest possible steepness of gradation, and 
a measure of the density-giving power of the plate) 2.76. 
constant of development 


K (velocity 
with standard ferrous oxalate) .047 = 
94 minutes for a standard gradation of 1. Opacity of the plate to blue 
light (index to latitude) 15. Coating, good. Extremely clean, quite 
free from fog. Grain, fairly good. A most excellent plate.” The 
figure obtained by Mr. Mees for inertia (H. and D. pryo-soda) is .100, 
which gives, it will be seen, a very high speed reading to the plate. 
In fact, this number for inertia is appreciably lower than that ob- 
tained by the makers, viz., .123, low inertia giving, of course, a higher 
speed number. The difference is considerable, but may 
to several things. 


easily be due 
Whichever is taken as correct, the figures demon- 
strate a very high degree of rapidity. 

THr WATKINS Carp.—The Watkins Meter Co., of Hereford, 
announce that in future they will send, for a subscription of 1s. per 
year, a series of the latest speed cards to be used in conjunction with 
the Watkins Meters. 


s Spr 


These cards, of which eight will be issued 
during the year, show the latest speed readings of the various makes 
of plates, and are brought up to date as new batches of plates are put 
on the market. The cards, we understand, are issued without any 
guarantee, implied or expressed, as to their correctness. 
claim to be a 
Method. 


They merely 
ond fide record of independent tests by the Watkins 


ee 

Cottopion Explosion.—On four workmen empioyed in M. Oudinot’s 
photographic laboratory at Nancy remarking that a carboy of coi- 
ledion was leaking, they proceeded to pour the contents into 
another vessel, without noticing that they were close to a lighted 
stove. An explosion took place, followed by an outbreak of fire, 
which was, however, speedily extinguished. Three of the workmen 
were terribly burnt (the fourth threw himself into a neighbouring 
pond), and one has already died. 

Eruer Explosion.—An 
in a 


explosion took place a few days ago 


pharmaceutical-specialty manufactory at  Aix-les-Bains, 
belonging to M. Dussel, who is a member of the French Parliament. 
It appears to have been due to the ignition of the vapour of ether. 


Four workmen were seriously burnt. 


D)eetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. Subject. 


Cricklewood Photo. Society ... 
South London Photo. Society 
Watford Camera Club ... 

Wallasey Amat. Photo. So 
North Middlesex Photo, Soc. 
Eyerton Camera Club . 


Hampstead Heath, 

Walberswick, near Southwold. 
Chipperfield Gommon, 

Members’ Evening. 
Amberley. 

Evening Outing re Class 1 Competition 
“Notes on the Chemical Dynamics of 
.| Royal Photographic Society ...|- Coe ee Noes, ee eee, y 
| Sheppard, B.Sc. 

& ‘ a Si 4, 1B ” 
INOTTHUNUL Ad eseeaRorom co cme { Why Does a Single Lens Distort? 


5 Mr. Stuart. 
London and Proy. Photo. Assn} Open Night. 


12 and 14 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Meeting held June 6, Major-General Waterhouse in the chair. 
Miss Sarah A. Acland read a paper on “A visit to Gibraltar, demon- 
strating the use of three-colour photography in giving a more 
avourable impression of a place than can otherwise be obtained.” 
Miss Acland’s paper did not belie its title. It was very slightly 
echnical, but described in a pleasant conversational style visits paid 
o Gibraltar, and excursions made by permission of the lecturer's. 
brother, Admiral Acland. The bulk of the illustrations were three- 
colour slides by the Sanger Shepherd process, and it is no exaggera- 
ion to refer to Miss Acland’s work as the finest which has ever 
been publicly shown. Ini the subjects which lay close to hand on 
the rock of Gibraltar the lecturer had full scope for the demonstra- 
ion of the capacity of the tri-colour process, and in comparison 
with the monochrome rendering of 
Many 
were 


similar scenes the case for 
colour required no emphasis. oreground studies of the luxu- 


rious flore of the rock magnificently reproduced, as were 
also a number of portraits and several studies of gipsies, Moors and 
Moorish boys. We would add a special word of praise for the 
rendering of some scenes in which the ‘colour of the subject came 


nearer to neutral tints. 


Certain es of the sea in grey weather 
were in excellent tone, and are a severe if less realistic a test of the 
lecturer’s mastery of the process. In Miss Acland 
strayed into technics she said that her exposures were made on 
Cadett “spectrum” plates, the times for the bine, green, and red 
screens being, on the average, in the ratio of 2:6:30. She found 
; necessary to verify this ratio with each batch of plates, and 
he found it to alter with time, on the plates being kept. 


so far as 


ise 


Her test 
ject when determining the times was a piece of white paper and 
small bow of red, white, and blue ribkons. The developer used 
by time. The exposure through 
he blue screen was found to be about ten times that required by 
he unscreened plate, so 


s 
fo) 
a 
throughout was metol, controlled 
t 
t 


hat in using plates by actinometer, her 
D. number one tenth that marked on the 
In developing the transparencies it was found 
best to let them remain as still as possible in the development 
water, if there was to be good rendering: of..fine. detail. The 
difficulty of cementing the celluloic 


usual practice, a H. and 


box was taken. 


monochromes, complained of by 


some, was not.experienced if as little Canada balsam as possible 
was employed. 

A’ hearty vote of thanks from a large audience brought the meet- 
ing to a close. 

Soura Avsrratian Puorocrapuic Socrery.—The annual exhibi- 
tion of photographic work for the present year will be opened on 
September 11. A bronze medal is offered for competition in each of 


the nine classes of Section 1, or in lieu thereof the sum of one 


guinea. A silver medal is cffered for competition in each of the 
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eight classes in Section 2. The society offers a gold medal as a 
champion prize, in lieu of any other prize for the best picture 
in Sections 1 and 2, such picture to become the property of the 
South Australian Photographic Society. All exhibits must be de- 
livered at the South Australian Society of Arts’ Rooms, Institute, 
North Terrace, Adelaide, not later than August 30, 1905. 

Tue Scorrise PHorocrapHic FEprration Excurston.—On Satur- 
day, the annual excursion of the Associates of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation was held to Blairgowrie. 
ments were left in the hands of a local committee, 


The arrange- 
In the forenoon 
a drive took the party to Meikleour, with the famous Beech Hedge, 
Kinclaven Castle, the Market Cross, the Jongs, etc. Clunie Loch, 
with its ancient island castle, was next visited and duly photographed, 
then home via “The Lochs” to Blairgowrie. The civic head of the 
yurgh, Provost Smith, welcomed the visitors. President Macdougald, 
n reply, referred to the good work the Federation had done, and the 
vork it yet hoped to do. The societies in Scotland, instead of being 


cattered units, were now parts of an enthusiastic whole, working for 
he betterment of photography in Scotland. 
Norte Mippiesex Puorograpnic Socrery.—Mr. Charles 


Jeadle, the president of the North Middlesex Photographic 
ociety, last week before the 
vembers on “The Production of Enlarged Negatives.’’ His method 
f procedure is as follows:—From the original sma 


gave an interesting | lecture 
1 negative a 
Ositive is made, preferably in carbon; the object being in all cases 
> get a transparency giving full detail in the shadows without 
tilliant high lights. If a dry plate is used for the positive, thén 
ne with a speed of Watkins 35 to 40 is the best. Wi 
f average density placed behind a piece of opal glass 


quired is about 20 seconds, 12 inches from a kerosene 


h a negative 
the exposure 
amp burning 
half-inch wick. The developer is pyro-soda, without bromide, of a 
rength of 2 grains pyro to the ounce, For the enlarged negative a 
ate of the same speed is used as for the transparency, and the same 
sveloper is employed. 


Exposure is regulated in con ormity with 


le density of the positive and the size to which it has to be enlarged. 


Ommercial § Legal Intelligence 


a 
Caranoaur Dispurr.—At the City of London Court on Friday last, 
e Rotary Photographic Company, Limited, New Union Street, 
oorfields, sued Mr. O. T. Banks, dealer in electrical fittings, 49, 
ortimer Street, for £4 17s. 6d., the balance of £25 17s. 6d. for 
inting a catalogue. Plaintiffs agreed to print 100 trade catalogues 
‘the defendant for £30. They were well done, but only 92 were 
it. Plaintiffs charged for the 92 at the same rate as they would 
for the 100. It was well known in the trade, they 
Defendant 


ve been paid 
ged that a 
d he wanted 100 catalogues. He counterclaimed for £5 as damages 
not having the full number. The Judge found for the plaintiffs for 
on the claim, and for the defendant for 1s. on the counterclaim. 

Ar the Leeds Bank Court last week, Cecil Montague Stafford, 
tographer, 5, Nassau Place, Leopold Street, and carrying on busi- 
s as Cawkwell and Stafford at 2, Commercial Street, Leeds, ap- 
His liabilities were £634 5s. 9d., and assets 


margin was always allowed both ways. 


red for examination. 


eee ee 
NUMEROUS postcards enclosed in transparent covers, with the 
ress written upon the enclosures, have recently been observed in 
post. 
t Office, and the Postmaster-General has decided that correspon- 
ce sent in such covers, with the address written upon the en- 
ures, is to be withheld from delivery, and’ sent to the Returned 
er Office, marked “Contrary to regulations.” 


Transparent covers are a source of embarrassment to the 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tux Ilford £750 Competition.—The judges made their awards last 
month, and the prizes were duly forwarded to the successful com- 
petitors. Further details will be given in the July number of 
~ Photographic Scraps.” 

Tun Brighton Corporation Exhibition of British Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, closed on June 3. During the six weeks it was open it was 


visited by upwards of 26,000 persons. 


Mr. J. F. Benson, of 7, George Street, Stroud, writes us to the 
effect that the following goods were stolen from his studio on Sunday, 
May 14 last, and wishes to caution photographers against having 
dealings with any person offering these goods for sale, viz:— 
A perfectly new mahogany folding outdoor view camera (1-1 size, 
City Sale and Exchange make) in 
canvas strap and nickel-plated patent lock, three double dark slides, 


and other goods to the value of £10. 


rown. canvas case, and brown 


Draru of the Liverpool Police Photographer.—Mr. William Malley 


Gregson, the well-known photographer attached to the Liverpool 
Police Detective Force, expired somewhat suddenly last week at his 
residence in Fazakerley. He was about thirty-four years of age, and 
was well known in connection with criminal photographic work. He 
had seen about ten years’ service, and was looking forward to a 
career of usefulness and distinction. So late as Monday in last week 
e was at the office in Dale Street, and appeared then to be in his 
ordinary health. He was taken rather suddenly ill with colic, and, 
in spite of every effort and attention, death took place, to the regret 
of a large number of friends. An operation was performed in the ; 
hope of saving the life of the deceased official, but he did not rally 


from it. Deceased leaves a widow and several children to mourn 


his loss. er 

Tur result of the Warwick competition for May is as follows :—. 
Hirst prize (£10), W. Northwood, Esq., Wordsley, Stourbridge ;) 
donation (£5), to the Brierly Hill and District Camera Club; second,, 
prize (£5), A. H. Avery, Esq., 319, Queen’s Park Road, Brighton ; 
donation (£2 10s.), to the Hove Camera Club. 


Sourn London Photographic Society.—For the benefit of the less 
advanced members this Society has instituted a series of monthly 
progressive competitions, to-be held during the winter session. In 
order to give plenty of time to enable members to take advantage 
of summer holidays, the list of subjects chosen for the session will 
be announced some months before the first competition is held. 
Special judges are appointed for each subject, and a progress medal 
(bronze) will be given to the competitor gaining the highest aggre- 
gate by the end of the season. 


ConTINENTAL Excursions for the Whitsun Holidays.—Mr. W. F. 
Slater has sent us particulars of a photographic excursion to Bruges 
and Flanders from June 10 to June 17. 
excursions to: the Continent are also included. 


Announcements of -other 
Full particulars will 
be sent on application to Mr. Slater, 84, Longhurst Road, Lee, S.E. 
Tuer Great Northern Railway of Ireland send us an excellent illus- 
trated tourist and excursion programme for 1905. It is a book of 
full of 
teresting places:in Ireland, and is well illustrated. 


considerable proportions, is information concerning in- 
The particulars 
of excursions should be exceedingly useful to all tourists in Treland 


this year. 
In the current number of “Arts and Crafts” a writer draws 


comparisons between the work of artists who make use of photo- 
graphy and of those who do not. While decrying the use of photo- 


graphs as an-aid to drawing and painting, their utility is acknow- 


ledged. He says:—-An excellent test of his work may be suggested 
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to the student who can be trusted with a camera. We say advisedly 
“trusted,” for there is nothing more detrimental for, the young 
painter than to copy, with its inevitable exaggerations, a photograph 
from nature. Let him first make a drawing or colour sketch—prefer- 
ably the latter—and then take a photograph of the identical subject, 
making the picture plane within the same limits, as nearly as pos- 
sible. On comparing the two, there will be many surprises in store 
for him, agreeable and otherwise; the latter, because he will see 
how clumsy his drawing of the structural forms is when placed be- 
side the faithful transcript made by the camera; his granite rocks 
look like dumplings beside these hard, time-polished boulders traced 
by the sun; while the seams and scars which mark their weather- 
beaten sides, so full of significance to the geologist, are merely 
meaningless lines mapped out upon a formless surface in his sketch. 
Of course, this will be most discouraging, but it will teach him 
much. In the first place, his compensation will be a certain grace 
gained by the suggestion in his sketch, where he has chosen the 
beautiful and ignored the ugly details in what lay before him, The 
photograph copied ali, both good and bad, and the artist who in 
turn copies the photograph is apt to assimilate as much of one as 
the other—perhaps more of the latter—and will surely be betrayed 


by the false aerial perspective and violent foreshortening, which will 


distinguish the disguised copy from the intelligent work of the 


freehand draughtsman. Another cause of misrepresentation in 
the photograph is the confusing distortion of values, consequent 
upon the tendency of certain light colours to register themselves as 
dark, and of others of dark complexion to assume under this influence 
apaler tint, untrue to nature. Lastly, it may cause him to lay aside his 
camera in despair, and this is something gained at once ; for far more 
artistic is even a faulty sketch from nature, with a grain of truth 
in it and some beauty, than the most careful representation of the 
same natural facts when copied from a photograph. 

An Aerograph Exhibition is shortly to be held in London as the 
sequel to a competition in which 100 guineas is being offered by the 
Aerograph Company, Limited, for work of various kinds executed 
with the aerograph. The classes are :—Freehand drawings, photo 
portrait finishing, finishing for process, aerograph litho work, window 
tickets or show cards, Christmas cards, decorations on silk or cloth, 
jewellery and metal ditto, coloured lacquers or enamel, decorations 
on pottery, mural decorations; and the prizes consist of aerograph 
outfits and suns of money. They will be awarded by a jury consist- 
ing of J. Martin Wood, Esq., of the editorial staff of “The Studio” ; 
William Gamble, Esq., editor of “The Process Year Book,” and George 
E. Brown, Esq., THe British JourNaL oF PHorocrapry. In its pre- 
liminary circular the Aerograph Company intimates:—‘‘In a great 
many classes of work the aerograph is combined with ordinary brush 
work or other methods; for the most part the awards will be for 
work displaying the best use of the aerograph, but not necessarily 
executed entirely with it. Exhibits will be received, unpacked, and 
packed for return by the company. No liability will be incurred 
for loss or damage by the company, but the greatest care will be 
taken of everything entrusted to them. As there may be a limited 


amount of space for exhibits, early notice from those intending to 


exhibit is desired. Notice will be given later of the place of holding 
the exhibition.” 
One Hundred Pounds for a Photograph.—Under this alluring 


title the proprietors of the “Strand Magazine” announce in the 
current number of that popular publication, particulars of a novel 
prize competition. 
are given, and the prizes, which consist of £100, £30, and £20, will 


be awarded to the photographer who sends the best photograph, 


Four reproductions of famous portrait paintings 


and suitable acces- 
The 
lighting of the picture, the pose of the sitter, the costume, and, as 


taken with the assistance of costume models, 


sories, etc., most closely resembling one of these four originals. 
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far as possible, the features and expression, will all be taken into 
account. The prizes will be divided equally between the sitters 
and the photographers of the winning prints. 

Cuance of Address.—Mr. Walter D. Welford has removed to 
Alston Lodge, 61, Mansfield Road, ford. 

Tun engagement is announced of Mr. Alexander Keighley, the 
well-known amateur photographer, of Keighley, and Miss Lily 
Hawroyd, of Bradford. 

Tun Ubiquitous Press Photographer.—While the business of rig- 
ging up the boom at Portsmouth harbour was being rehearsed the 
other day, stringent measures were taken by the police to prevent 
he work being photographed by unauthorised persons; all amateur 
hotographers who were seen on the spot were ordered by the 
harbour police to put away their cameras. It is, therefore, some- 
what astonishing, remarks “Truth,” to find in the London illus- 
rated papers pictures of 


he whole operation, including the special 
permanent fittings for securing the shore end of the boom, with a 
note attached that they are from photographs taken by a local pro- 


‘essional photographer. Obviously this photographer could not have 


done his work in secret; and it is highly characteristic of the mud- 
dle-headed way in which our authorities go to work to secure secrecy,. 
when they think it desirable that a professional photographer should 


e allowed 


to take large and elaborate views of the whole proceed- 
An officer from whom this 
information was obtained states that the photographer in question 


ings for the purpose of publication. 


makes it his business to supply photographs of guns, coaling appara- 
tus, submarines, etc., to foreign papers, as the authorities must be 
aware, if 


hey take the trouble to acquaint themselves with the con- 


tents of foreign military and nayal journals. It certainly shows an 


almost chivalrous generosity on the part of our authorities if under 


these circumstances they give the photographer special and exclusive: 
privileges for photographing our dockyards and harbour defences. 
Huntinepon and the Great. Ouse, with St. Neots and St. Ives, are 
the districts dealt with in the latest volume from the Homeland Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. The handbook is written by the Rev. H. L. Jackson,, 
M.A., and the Rev. G. R. Holt Shafto, an unusual co-operation of the 
High Church vicar and the Wesleyan minister. 


Its object is to draw 
attention to a liitle-known and very beautiful stretch of inland river’ 
scenery that should appeal to every landscape photographer. The 
Gistrict described will also be interesting owing to its association with 
both Cowper and Cromwell. The volume is published at ls., and con- 
A full 
list of the Homeland Handbooks will be sent free on application to 
Association House, 22, Bride Lane, Fleet. Street, London, E.C. 


tains an Ordnance map of the river on the one-inch scale. 


Tuer Great Eastern Railway Company’s new handbook, “Summer 
Holidays,” is an attractive little brochure dealing with the various. 
holiday resorts on the company’s system. It is beautifully illustrated, 
and the numerous full-page illustrations in colours are quite little 
works of art. They are fac-simile reproductions of water-colour 
sketches, and give prominence to some of the less known districts in 
East Anglia. Every prospective holiday-maker should obtain a copy 
from the publishers, 30, Fleet Street, H.C. 

—= 
by Colonel W. L. Noverre, forms: 
No. 18 of the “Photography” Bookshelf Series issued by Iliffe and 
Sons, Ltd. this. 
important phase of finishing photographs for exhibition purposes, 
and gives full particulars and working details for the amateur frame: 
maker. 

No. 21 of “ The Practical Photographer” 
Photography (simplified), and the subject is well treated from the 
A test chart in 
The pictorial work of Harold Baker is the 


“Pracrican Frame Making,’’ 


The author deals in a ‘practical manner with 


eals with Orthochromatic 


practical, pictorial, and theoretical standpoints. 


seven colours is included. 


subject of the editorial. 
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Inswers 0 Correspondents. 


11 matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tae Eprrors, Tun Britisu 
JOURNAL oF PuorocRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C'. Inattention to this ensures delay. 

forrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
lommunications relating to Advertisements and general business 
uf airs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry Greenwoop & Co., 
4, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


for the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
FREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
mdertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
8. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
"wo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


Se 
OGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


falmer, 34, Oakland Road, Dovercourt. Zwo Photographs of His Majesty 
: King’s Visit to Dovercourt. 


West, 98, Victoria Road, Aldershot, pap Three Photographs of the Ring 
weiling Memorial to Members R. AM. 


‘ry, 27, Chapel Street, Chorley. ae of Lady Balearres Crowning 
yland May Queen, May 25, 1905. 


Mehew, 41, Victoria Street, West, Grimsby. wo Photographs of Grimsby 
rough Potice Force. 


1. Will you kindiy inform me as to the best means of fixing 

crayon-worked bromide enlargements? I have tried the 
“Fixatif,” on the market for black-and-white drawings, but 
find that it rests on the surface of bromide in a greasy stain. 
‘What I want is something that will fix without subsequent, 
discoloration. If you can help me in this matter I shall be 
mauch obliged. 2. Will you also tell me what to use for 
'P.O.P. prints in order to tint with aniline colours ? 


1. We cannot understand why the “Fixatif” gives the 
Tesults you mention, unless the surface of the print is greasy, 
Is it the right kind, sold for the purpose? A solution of 
Shellac in alcohol makes the best fixatif for the protection 
of crayon work on bromide prints. ‘The following’ is a good 
formula :—Pale-yellow shellac, 30 grs. ; borax, 15 grs.; soda- 
carbonate, 5 grs.; glycerine, 15 minims; water, 4 oz. Boil, 
cool, and add alcohol $ oz. Add pumice powder, to throw 
down lac wax, shake up, allow to stand two or three days, 
and filter. It is then ready for use. It should be applied in 
a fine spray by means of an ordinary scent diffuser, and if 
only sufficient is applied to lightly cover the surface of the 
work, no stains should result. The plan usually adopted by 
many workers is to hold the worked-up prints over the steam 
from a kettle of boiling water. ‘This tends to slightly soften 
the gelatine, and the crayon work becomes firmly incorporated 
in the surface of the print when the film hardens again. A 
bronchial kettle is the best for the purpose. 2, There are 


many mediums sold for this purpose. Use purified ox-gall 
paste, 60 gr.; distilled water, 16 oz. 3 rectified spirit, 4 oz. 
Apply with flat camel-hair brush; when dry, prints will take 
both oil and water colour. 
aRIs.—l- Probably it would take about half an hour to wash 
the chloride out, but it should be left in. 2. Tf you washed 
the chloride out you would naturally get a brown stain at 
once. Perhaps you did not use distilled water—at any rate, 
you are using far too little chloride. You should allow about 


15 gr. of chloride to every postcard, use citric (not 
martaric) acid, and allow about 5 gr. of silver nitrate to each 


card. 3, The temperature should be about 85 deg. F. It 
is obvious that you do not allow enough size, if you want a 
glossy card, and using such a strong silver solution, it 
penetrates through. 
Copyricur.—I have had a small print brought to me with a request 
to enlarge six copies, The photograph was taken by an 
amateur, who gave a few copies away to friends, etc. The 
photograph is a snapshot of three gentlemen (local celebrities), 
and I should feel extremely grateful if you can inform me:— 


1. Whether I can copy, enlarge, and sell prints, 2. Whether 
I can copyright same. The order I have in hand was 
from a gentleman, to whom one of the prints was given. 
5, Can I sell copies without anyone’s permission, or must I 
' get the permission of the amateur who took the photograph of 
the three gentlemen ?—-Bon. 
- Certainly not; the copyright belongs to the person who 
took the photograph. 2. Surely you must know that you can 
do nothing of the kind. We should recommend you to study 
the Copyright Act. 3. You must not make any copies with- 
) 


s 


the permission of the author of the picture. That is the 
law, and the owners of a copyright have power to enforce it. 


CopyricHr.—I was out one day with my camera and came across 


a party of soldiers with a gun. I asked the officer in charge 
if I could photograph them. He gave me permission. I did 


so, and sold several copies. Last week I saw this same 
photograph (of which I hold the negative) reproduced in a 
London paper, and copyrighted. I regret to say that 
I had not copyrighted it. I suppose I have no claim against 
the paper for reproducing it, but have I any against them for 
copyrighting my work? An answer will greatly oblige. If 
I cannot claim damages against the above in either case, can 
I copyright the picture now, and, if reproduced again, can I 
claim damages ?—SanpuuRst. 

You can register the copyright now and obtain an injunc- 
tion against the paper, preventing them from issuing further 


copies containing the reproduction. You can claim damages 
for infringement before registration, but it is practically 
impossible for you to prove the damage. We think you 
cannot take any action for their employment of the word 
“copyright”: see reply to W. H, J. E. on May 19. After 
registration you can take action for infringement. 

W. Ross.—l. Possibly Bourne and Co., 73, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C.., would meet your requirements. 2. The “British 
Printer” (Raithby Lawrence, Leicester) and the “Caxton 
Magazine” (119, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.). 


R.—If you will send your name and address we will reply to your 


query. We cannot undertake to ansver anonymous corre- 
spondents. 

Picrurr-Frame Maxrne.—I should be extremely obliged if you can 
tell me of a house that supplies gilders’ whitening, as used in 
the manufacture of the compo picture-frames,—ANxrovs. 

The whiting used is that sold at the oil shops. Here is 
a recipe for the “compo”: Boil 7 Ib. of good glue in seven 
and a half pints of water; melt 3 Ib. of pale resin in three 
pints of raw linseed oil. When the ingredients have well 
boiled, put into a large vessel and simmer for half an hour or 
so. When this is done, pour the mixture into a large quantity 
of sifted whiting, and mix to the consistence of dough. It 
is then ready for moulding. 


CompEnsation.—A_ certain newspaper has reproduced part of a 
copyright photograph of mine (a bust from a three- -quarter 
length) without even acknowledging same. Please say 


LL ~ 
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through your paper what would be reasonable compensation 
to claim.—-J. E. Heys. 
As to the sum to be asked as compensation, that must 
clearly depend upon the commercial value of the portrait, 

etc. Of that we have no information whatever, 

L. L.—Certainly it will, if made before publication. 
Brome and others.—In our next. 
APPRENTICESHIP.—I have served four years’ apprenticeship with a 
photographer, my period of apprenticeship expiring in 
May, 1904. The first year I received 3s. per week wages, 
second year 5s. 6d., third year 8s., fourth year 10s, At the 
end of four years I stayed on for five months for 16s. per week. 
I left in October, 1904, and since then I have not been able to 
obtain a permanent situation, as I have not been taught 
the business thoroughly. For three years I did the printing 
(P.O.P. only). I was never taught retouching or platinum 
printing. I was never allowed to try operating—in fact, all 


my knowledge of photography was self-taught. The result is 
I can only obtain a situation (with difficulty) as printer at 
about 25s. weekly. My knowledge of the business consists of 
printing, P.O.P., C.C., platinum, operating (poor), smooth up 
a negative, but not retouch as it should be done; developing 
bromide printing, fair. Could I bring an action for breach of 
contract with any prospect of success? My employer did 
not return my indentures at the expiration of my apprentice- 


ship. Should he have done so ?—Assisranr. 


Your case is like scores of others where apprentices are taken 
solely for the purposes of getting work done for a quite 
nominal sum. A master is bound to teach an apprentice his 
trade, according to the terms of the indentures, If these 
were to teach you printing only, you have no real cause of 
complaint. But if you were to be taught photography gene- 
tally, the law will give you redress. Much will depend upon 
the terms of the indentures. These it is usual to hand over 
to the apprentice at the end of his term. We should recom- 
mend you to consult a solicitor on the matter. We believe 


your late master can be compelled to produce the indentures 
in a court of law if called upon to do so, If the case be as 
you represent, you have, certainly, been badly treated, and 


should be able to obtain redress. 


Rerovucnine.—1, Will you please give me your opinion as to the com- 
mercial yalue of work on accompanying specimen of retouch- 
ing. 2. And in making application for situation I wish to 
know the remuneration I might reasonably expect for such 
work. The time taken to retouch the enclosed negative was 


an hour and a quarter. Thanking you for your favour.— 
Watrer 8. CorpRey. 


1. You ask for the commercial, not the artistic, value of 
your retouching on specimen print, and we presume that you 
mean as a trade retoucher. - About 1s. 6d, for this quality 
work, but if done with really first-class finish it should com- 
mand from 2s. 6d. to 3s, 6d., according to the generosity of 
the firm employing you. .2, Your second query is covered by 
our first reply from a trade retoucher’s point of view, but if 
you refer to a weekly salary, then from 25s. to 30s. 3, For 


best finish a head of this size should occupy nearly two hours, 
but expert retouchers might manage it in one and a half hours 
or less. 

Acrnt.—You will see the advertisement of the agency in our outer 
pages. As to the insurance company, write the secretary, 
Professional Photographers’ Association, 51, Baker Street, 
London, W. 


Pxoropuin.—We cannot trace your previous enquiry. The two | 
books on collotype are by Fithian (2s. 6d.) and Schnauss 
both published by Iliffe and Sons. 


Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addn 
of the writers are given. J 
*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by 
correspondents, 
— eee 
PANORAMIC CAMERA. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reply to your correspondent “ Panormos” re 
camera to take a panoramic view of an entire circle,” Mes 
Demaria Fréres, 2, Rue du Canal, St. Martin, Paris, make a spe 
panoramic camera, and a special revolving stand top, and whi 
perhaps, is what your correspondent means. 

If your correspondent will call on me I shall be pleased to sh 
him illustrations and specifications.—Yours truly, J. Maxis 

285, Oxford Street, London, W., June 2, 1905. 


PLATINUM PRINTERS’ CATARRH. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Reading the letters in the last two numbers of y! 
journal re “Platinum Printers’ Catarrh,” I have been in busin 
now five years, and until about two years and a half ago did noth 
much but albumen and bromide printing; since then I have d 
chiefly platinotype work. I do the whole of my platinum printi 
myself, and have been somewhat alarmed at the development 
catarrh in my system, but have not attributed it to anything | 
constitution until reading “Old Platinum Printer’s” experience 
Yours truly, H. U. Kyuiexr, 

The Studio, Cranleigh, Surrey, June 2, 1905. 


SUNLIGHT DANGERS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,-—Referring to the ignition of “dark slides wrapped 
a black focussing cloth,” is it not very likely that the focussing clo 
was of black cotton velvet, a fabric almost as inflammable 
flannelette, and which would readily be ignited by the focussed s 
rays?—Yours truly, T, SroKor. 
Clare, Suffolk, June 5, 1905. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subj 
to the appr val of the Publishers, and advertisements are inser 
absolutely nithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears 
the text portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 

e Trade The trade exhibition in connection with 
Ehe the Dublin Convention, bids fair to in- 
nvention. F P 

clude a very fine collection of profes- 
nal photography. Among the prominent photographers 
Dublin who will exhibit may be mentioned Messrs. 
ayette, Alfred Werner, Chancellor and Son, Robinson 
| Son, Bradshaw, and probably W. Laurence. Messrs. 
is and Walery have also booked space. The Platino- 
e Company will have a fine selection of work on view, 
will give demonstrations not only in development, but 
) take portraits by means of their new lamp. The 
tolinol Company will also have a good show. 

Oe * * 


nopoly in The projected Pharmacy Bill will, if it 
2 Sale of becomes law, create a greater monopoly 
Beeact in the sale of poisons used for industrial 
rposes. purposes than at present exists, by plac- 

3 ing it entirely in the hands of pharma- 
tical chemists. Recently the President of the Board 
Agriculture and Fisheries received a deputation at the 
ses of the Board urging the amendment of the present 
wwmacy Act, so as to legalise the sale of poisonous 
ypounds, used largely in horticulture, by other than 
rmaceutical chemists, who at present have a monopoly 
the trade. Chemical manufacturers and agricultural 
eties in England and Scotland were represented on 
deputation; and they pointed out the hardship to which 
ners and others were subjected under the present state 
he law, in not being able to obtain what they require 
a cheap and ready market. In reply, the President 
| that he considered it wrong that articles important 
isriculture should be a monopoly, and he was strongly 
favour of an amendment of the law in the direction 
gested. He promised to take an early opportunity of 


eo 


seeing what could be done in the matter. At present 
some of the poisons used in photography can only be 
obtained from a pharmaceutical chemist, and one has to 
pay a higher price for them than if they were obtainable 
from a photographic dealer. If the proposed Pharmacy 
Act is passed the sale of some other things used by photo- 
graphers will be restricted to pharmaceutical chemists, 
who will then have a monopoly in them, and will doubtless 
charge accordingly. 
* * 
Good How far the production of a photograph 
Photography. which is technically good is responsible 
for the diverting of much photographic business from the 
hands of the professional has never perhaps been duly 
considered. In portraiture, how many people care for 
perfect gradation, delicacy of modelling, pictorial arrange- 
ment of lights and darks or of line? The qualities 
demanded by the great mass of the purchasing public are 
characteristic and pleasing expression with good likeness, 
and an approximation to the ideal of masculinity or 
femininity. We are not decrying the production of a 
portrait with artistic qualities. They are a most valuable 
addition ; but commercially in most cases only an addition. 
What we do wish to emphasise is that the wishes of the 
client must be met if business success is desired, and that 
photographers must learn to look further than at the mere 
manipulative excellence of their work. They must be 
more students of human nature than clever exposers, 
developers, and printers. Portraits are produced by the 
amateur in the home circle, and appreciated in many cases 
because they show the man as he is. Technical work is 
sometimes done by an amateur in a firm, and is valued 
because it shows the essential points of the subjects 
photographed. 
* * 

Technical One of the great advantages the tech- 
Photography. nical specialist has over the ordinary 
all-round worker is a much better and more thorough 
grasp of the special requirements of his clients. A clever 
manipulative worker may in many cases deal quite satis- 
factorily with the photographic difficulties of the work, 
but it is only by familiarity that the particular demands are 
met. For instance, a worker accustomed to making out- 
door and indoor exposures on a variety of subjects would 
find little difficulty in focussing and exposing on a loco- 
motive or electric generating plant, but it is quite possible 
that the resulting picture would be wholly unacceptable 
o the engineers who had erected or constructed the work. 
Truly conservative, too many workers would resent 
criticism, accuse their client of not knowing what he 
wanted and of not appreciating 9 good photograph, and, 
orgetting that not a specimen of photography, but an illus- 
ration of some special point was desired, would say such 
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work was not worth doing. A little more general educa- 
tion and a constant desire to acquire information by 
observation, together with quickness to apprehend the 
importance of special instructions, are factors in the suc- 
cessful handling of work of this type. Most important is 
it to be ready to sacrifice purely photographic conventions 
and deal with every problem on its merits. We have 
frequently seen young workers, with minds not set in a 
cast-iron groove, tackle problems an older hand would 
have pronounced impossible, and tackle them with very 


considerable success. 
* * * 


The Inter- 
national 
Congress of 
Photography. 


A further circular of the programme of 
the Congress to be held at Liege from 
July 16 to 25 reaches us from the secre- 
tary, M. Ch. Puttemans, and from it we 
gather the manner in which the week is to be spent. 
Sunday, July 16, will see the oflicial inauguration of the 
Congress and of a salon of artistic photography, and for 
each day of the week a round of visits, functions, and 
fétes is arranged, participation in which should acquaint 
the visitor to the Congress with the industrial and pictur- 
esque features of anti part of Belgium. Presumably the 
evenings are devoted to the discussion of the elaborate 
series of questions which figure on the circular. The 
Congress proposes to discuss, among other matters, plate 
speeds, photometry, standards of coloured lights and 
screens, optical glasses, lenses, shutters, theory and prac- 
tice of photography, scientific applications and codification 
of formule. An ambitious list in truth, and one which 
might occupy many conventions. Yet we are astonished 
to find not a single mention of those who are contributing 
papers or taking part in the proceedings. We should 
think it was high time that such announcements were 
made, particularly as a hearty invitation to the Congress 
is extended to foreigners. 

* * * 


Light- 
sensitive 
Diazo 
Compounds. 


Although there are at least three dis- 
tinct and little-known processes which 
depend upon the alteration in light of 
diazo compounds, it cannot be said that 
the chemical change upon which all are based is at all 
fully understood. The Feertype, Primulin process, and 
Diazotype are alike in their dependence on the formation 
of a phenolic body when a diazo salt is exposed to light, 
and though the compounds employed are sensitive enough 
to render the processes fairly rapid ones, no practical use 
has hitherto been made of them in photography. Some 
light may be thrown on the complex changes which take 
place, by experiments in progress in the laboratories of 
Messrs. K. J. P. Orton, J. E. Coates, and F. Burdett, who 
have recently made a communication to the Cienaieail 
Society. The authors have studied the action of an acid 
in influencing the conversion of the diazo compound into 
the phenol by the light, and have examined a number of 
cases in which the decomposition by light takes place 
with considerable rapidity. The products of the decom- 
position may be phenols, ethers (such as anisole or 
phenetole), or phenylacetates. 

* * * 


Cameras for Rigidity in the camera for telephoto 
elon otd work is a prime necessity, but perhaps 

ores every telephotographer does not clearly 
understand why this should be so. The point cropped up 
in one of the discussions ai the recent Optical Convention, 
and Mr. Horace Beck remarked that, the nodal points of 
a telephoto system being so far in front of the lens flange, 


they were liable to considerable displacement’ for any 


small angular displacement of the lens mount. In othe; 
words, stability of the lens board is of much greatel 
importance in the case of a telephoto lens than in thai 
of any other, for a very small amount of “ wriggle’ 
will throw the image out of its proper position, Th 
strength and solidity of the front and its constant positior 
at right angles to the baseboard are qualities of ‘ 
highest importance in a camera for telephotography. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING PROCESSES.—Y. 
ALBUMEN PAPER. 


For about forty years albumen paper was, alike by profes 
sionals and amateurs, almost the only one employed it 
the production of photographs, and it is still largely usec 
by the higher-class photographers who issue silver prints 
Amongst amateurs and many professionals, particularkh 
those who turn out cheap pictures, it has, during the pas 
few years, been greatly superseded by the gelatine papers 
It will, however, be admitted that there is a quality ii 
a good albumen picture that is not surpassed, if equalled 
by any other glossy paper. The first printing-out papel 
hat was used in photography, as mentioned in the firs 
of these articles, was the plain salted paper, and the diff 
culty with that in its early days was to keep the imag 
rom sinking into the body of the paper, and thus causing 
the picture to have a more or less muddy appearance, an 
o lack transparency in the shadows. To obviate thi 
rouble various substances—such as gelatine, Iceland moss 
etc.—in small proportions, were added to the salting solu 
ion, with the view to filling up the pores of the paper 
Amongst the materials employed was albumen, and thi 
led to the introduction of albumenised paper, which, bi 
the way, the user had to albumenise for himself, as a 
first it was not an article of commerce. 
When albumen paper first came into general use it wa 
a very different thing from the albumenised paper 0 
o-day. It was what would now be termed a matt paper 
or at that period the albumen was largely diluted witl 
water, sometimes with two parts, and at others with only 
an equal part. When the stereoscope became the rag 
a demand was made for a paper with a more glossy sur 
ace, that would give a better rendering of the finer detail 
in the small pictures. Less water was therefore added t 
he albumen. Afterwards, when the carte de visite becam 
popular, a still more glossy paper was demanded, ant 
he albumen was then used undiluted, and in some case 
it was employed in a somewhat concentrated condition 
or the paper received a second coating of albumen afte 
the first one had been coagulated. At one period, thi 
manufacture of albumenised paper was an important am 
ucrative photographic industry in this country, as. wil 
be understood when we say that, at about the early sixtie 
he price of unsensitised albumenised paper ranged fron 
welve to fifteen shillings a quire. During late years 
however, the manufacture has mostly drifted to Germany 
chiefly to Dresden, and comparativ ely little is noy 
made in England. But the reader is not so mucl 
interested in the history of the albumen paper process @ 
in the working of it. 

It may, however, be mentioned that the early albumel 
paper w ith a practically matt surface yielded exceedingl 
fine results of a rich black tone, and we here give a formul: 
for it, as the paper is not now an article of commerce, bu 
is very easy to prepare. This is not the case when on 
with a highly glossy surface is required, as then considet 
able experience and knack are required to obtain an evé 
coating, as well as to get the albumen in the right cond 
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tion for working. Here is the formula for the albumen- 
ising solution :— 
Albumen (with the germ carefully removed)... 10 oz. 
Water : Qo a 000 Boe soo dO) wo, 
Chloride of ammonium -.. 200 gr. 


This, it will be seen, gives us ten grains of the chloride 
to the ounce. It will be noticed that this is a much larger 
proportion of chloride than is employed for modern papers. 
The mixture is whipped with an egg whisk into a perfect 
froth, and the membranous shreds allowed to subside, 
which they will do in ten or a dozen hours. It is a 
curious thing, and it must be referred to here, that no 
English paper manufacturer has yet been able to produce a 
raw paper suitable for albumenising. The whole of the 
paper used for this purpose throughout the world comes 
from two, or at most three, factories—those of Kleber 
Fréres, of Rives, and Steinbach, of Malmedy. The former 
of these is the one that is now most generally employed, 
and the raw paper may be had from Messrs. Marion and 
Co., who are agents for its sale. It is supplied of two 
substances—eight and ten kilos weight to the ream. The 
one most suitable for our present purpose is the “10 kilo.” 
The albumen having been allowed the necessary time 
to separate from the froth and the flocculent matter to 
subside, it is strained through fine muslin into a dish. 
Tt is then skimmed with a strip of blotting paper if any 
air bubbles are on the surface. A sheet of the paper is 
then taken by opposite corners, slightly bent to a curve, 
and one corner gently laid on the surface of the albumen. 
The whole sheet is then gently lowered, so as to avoid the 
formation of air bubbles. It is allowed to rest for a minute 
or so, then one end is raised and the paper slowly, as it 
were, dragged off, and hung up to dry. When the paper 
is removed in the way described little or nothing is left 
on the surface that will drain down and thus produce an 
uneven coating. The quicker the drying is effected the 
higher will be the gloss. With slow drying the albumen 
will sink somewhat deeply into the substance of the paper, 
‘which will then have a more matt surface. With the 
proportion of albumen and water here given the paper 
will have a semi-glossy surface, but with a larger propor- 


- may be completed before a fire. 


tion of water it follows that it will possess a more matt 
one, and one that is more in accord with those who desire 
vigorous prints with a more or less matt surface. 

The sensitising solution best suited to this paper, and 
the one which was formerly employed for it, is simply a 
plain solution of nitrate of silver, 60 grains to the ounce 
of distilled water. The paper is floated on the solution 
in the same way as given for the albumen, and allowed 
to remain for three minutes; it is then fastened by a. 
black pin at a corner to a line, and allowed to dry. After 
the paper has hung for a short time to drain, the drying 
This paper, after sensitis- 
ing, will keep for a couple of days in cool weather, but it is 
always advisable to use it as soon as possible, as then the 
whites are purer, and the picture generally is more bril- 
liant than when it has been kept for a day or two. Any 
of the toning baths which will be given in a future article 
may be used for this paper, but the one used at the time 
it was in vogue was a combined toning and fixing one. 


Here is a formula for one that was very generally 
employed: 
IWiciticraames Bae ie 12 oz. 
Hyposulphite of soda ... 900 pee Pe CMOZs 
Chloride of gold (dissolved in 2 oz. water)... 8 gr. 
Nitrate of silver (dissolved in 2 oz. water) ... 30 gr. 


This makes about a pint of solution. The bath is ready 
for use after it has stood for ten or twelve hours for the 
precipitated sulphur to subside. The toning proceeds 
slowly, and as the ‘bath becomes exhausted of 
its gold it may take an hour or two; hence there is no 
fear that the print will be toned before it is thoroughly 
fixed, as with modern papers and combined baths. Prints 
produced in the early days of the art by the method 
here described have proved to be exceedingly stable. 

We have here gone pretty fully into this early method 
of printing on albumen paper, because the results yielded 
are not surpassed by any modern method where rich black 
tones are the object in view, and the preparation of the 
paper involves so little trouble. The next article will 
deal with the commercial albumen paper as now on the: 
market, and its manipulation. 


PAPERS ON PRACTICAL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS. 


IV. 


The present article on “The Speed of Telephoto Lenses 

when Employed on Near Objects” concludes a short series of 
papers dealing with optical questions of importance in practical 
photography. Those already published (Tum Bririsn Journau 
or Puorocrapuy, April 28, May 5 and 19) are :—“ Focussing 
Scales and Depth of Field,” by J. H. Taylor; “Lens Calcula- 
tions Without Arithmetic,” by A. Lockett ; “ Discs of Confusion 
and Distances beyond which ail Objects are in Focus,” by Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHIC optics have generally been treated in a 
manner which does not commend itself to those who have not 
gone very deeply into the matter. I propose to deal with my 
subject by adhering as closely as possible to first principles, 
and by making no use of formule. In carrying out this plan, 
and with the view of avoiding undue prolixity, I am obliged 
to assume that my readers are acquainted with the rudiments 
of the subject. 


Telephotographic combinations differ from other lenses in 
the greater separation between the elements, and also in the 
method of focussing. In ordinary lens combinations, the Cooke 
focussing lens excepted, focussing is accomplished by adjusting 
the distance between the ground glass and the lens. In the: 
telephoto the interval between the two elements is altered. “This 
adjustment alters the equivalent focus. From this it is apparert 
that the equivalent focus of the telephoto, other things remain- 
ing the same, is different from each distance of the object. 

The F Weikeo" of the Aperture as a Measurement of 
the Rapidity of a Lens. 

The true measure of the rapidity of a lens when photographing 
any given object is the cf value of the aperture ; in other words, 
the back conjugate focus divided by the aperture (effective). 
In the case of objects at a moderate distance the back conjugate 
focus approximates sufficiently nearly to the focus of the lens to 
permit of the substitution of the f value in place of the ¢f 
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value of the aperture. 
graphers. 
employed. 

All formule for conjugate foci are based on the assumption that 
a pinhole aperture or theoretically thin lens is employed. This 
very much simplifies the matter; but it is apt to cause trouble 
in some cases. For instance, if we are working life-size, each of 
the conjugate foci would be twice f, and consequently the dis- 
tance from the object to the screen should be four times f. 
This would be nearly right if the lens were very thin. But 
with any compound lens a sharp focus cannot be ob- 
tained without sensibly increasing the distance. The 
correct amount for any lens of large aperture may be 
ascertained by a simple experiment, provided that you have 
sufficient length of camera extension. A distinct mark—say, 
a cross—should be made on a sheet of printed matter, such as 
newspaper. This is then set up at an angle. The 
camera is placed with its screen at a distance from the object- 
mark on the printed sheet exactly equal to four times the focal 
length. It will now be found impossible to get a reallysharp image 
of the mark on the screen ; but the letterpress a little beyond it 
can be accurately focussed. The distance between the mark and 
the nearest letterpresswhich can be sharply focussed is the adden- 
dum due to that lens, which should always be added to the cal- 
culated distance between the object and screen when enlarging 
or reducing with that lens. 


This is the ordinary practice of photo- 
For near objects the cf value should always be 


Ordinary and Telephoto Lenses. 


Although this peculiarity exists in all lenses, and ought to 
e understood, it is not of vital importance in the case of ordinary 
lenses ; but with telephoto lens, on no account can it be neglected, 

As an example, I take a lens which I tried some years ago. 
The positive was 6in. focus and the negative 3in. The separa- 
tion was about 5in. For distant objects this gave a magnifica- 
ion of 14 diameters—that is, the equivalent focus would be 9 in., 
and the back conjugate focus of a distant object would be the 
same amount. If this lens were focussed on any subject 42 in. 
rom the camera, the magnification would be three diameters 
and the back conjugate focus 2lin. The ordinary rules would 
give a back focus of about 124 in. for a lens of usual form, 
having a focus of 9in. under the same conditions. I think that 
he above shows the utter absurdity of introducing the equivalent 
ocus into telephoto calculations, excepting when dealing with 
subjects at a very great distance. If you focus by extending the 
camera the ordinary rules will not apply, and you cannot adjust 
the distance between the elements without at the same time 
altering the equivalent focus. 

The “Speed” 

As has been shown above, neglecting minor influences, such as 
the quality of the glass, number of reflecting surfaces, etc., the 
speed of any lens depends on two main. factors :— 

1. The effective aperture. 

2. The back conjugate focus when in use. 

The proper exposure is proportionate to the square of the back 
conjugate focus divided by the effective aperture. 

Back Conjugate of a Telephoto. 


of a Telephoto Lens. 


Ths back conjugate focus, when ordinary lenses are employed 
on subjects at a distance, approximates to the camera 


extension. But with a telephoto it very much exceeds this 
length. The back conjugate focus may be defined as 
the camera extension required to secure an image of 


the same size as that given by the telephoto lens, by a pinhole 
situated in the same plane as the front surface of the lens com- 
bination. Perhaps it may be well to remind the reader that the 
conjugate foci, the object, and the image are in the following 
proportion :— : 

Size of object: size of image: :front conjugate focus: back 
conjugate focus. 


How the Telephoto Affects Focal Extension. 

The clearest method of dealing with the subject appears to be 
to illustrate it by anexample. For this purpose I have selected 
one given by Dr. Rudolph on page 14 of his monograph of tele- 
photographic objectives. 

The example is that of a full-size image of an object situated 
99 in. from the lens. In order to simplify figures I have sub- 
stituted 100 in. for 99 in. For convenience we will assume that 
we have an imaginary lens—say, of the stigmatic type—the focus 
of the front element being 50 in., and that of the whole 25 in, 
If the front element alone be used, the conjugate foci will be 
equal to 100 in. each, and therefore the image will be full-size. 
But the camera extension required would be 100 in.—a highly 
inconvenient length. 

Adding the back element of the stigmatic makes the focus 
25 in. A simple calculation will show that with this focus and 
a front conjugate focus of 100 in. the back conjugate focus will 
be 33 1-3 in. In the correct position behind the lens we place a 
suitable negative lens with a screen fixed at a distance of twice 
its focus behind it. With the screen in this position the negative 
will magnify the back conjugate focus of the positive lens three 
diameters, bringing it up to 100 in. as before—that is, equal to 
the front conjugate focus. Thus, again, we obtain a life-size 
image. In both cases the conjugate foci are identical, and the 
aperture remains unaltered. Therefore, the sneed will be exactly 
the same. The only difference will be that the camera exten- 
sion is reduced to manageable proportions. I have intentionally 
abstained from giving any value to the negative, because it has 
no influence on the exposure when the magnification is unaltered. 
It is a matter to be determined from the focus of the positive, the 
magnification, and the size of plate to be covered. 


The Same Problem Viewed Differently. 

If we approach the subject from the standpoint of using an 
ordinary and a teleproto lens of equal equivalent foci, the 
results will be less simple. 

The equivalent focus of the front element of our imaginary 
ens remains 50 in., and that of the complete lens 25 in. The latter » 
must be supplemented by a negative and by a screen fixed at 
its focal plane. This will double the focus of the positive, bring- 
ing it up to 50 in., the same as that of the front element. As 
efore, the front element will give a full-size image of an object 
100 in. away. The whole positive element will have a back con- 
Jugate focus of 35 1-3 in., as we have already seen. Multiplying 
he back eonjugate focus by the magnification—that is, doubling 
we obtain 662-3 in. Thus, the image will only be two-thirds 
ife-size. (At the same time, the exposure required will be less 
than one-half.) There are two ways of increasing the image to’ 
ife-size. We may move the screen back to its original position 
with regard to the negative, or we may moye the lens to a new 
position 75 in. from the object. Either course involves altering 
the distance between the positive and negative elements, and 
consequently an alteration of the equivalent focus. I think that 
the above will show the utter futility of introducing the equiva- 
lent focus calculations except in the case of very distant objects. 
The proportion between the foci of the positive and negative 
elements is quite as useless as the equivalent focus, and serves 
no purpose beyond complicating the matter. 


What to Expect from your Telephoto. 

It is sometimes claimed that a telephoto gives better perspec- 
tive than an ordinary lens. This is only true in so far as a 
telephoto will enable you to increase your working focus. If the 
distance from the object and the size of the image be the same, 
the perspective will be the same whether the lens employed be 
a‘pinhole, a single glass, a telephoto, or any other lens. 

The two important points in which the telephoto differs from 
other lenses are the variability of focus and short camera exten- 
sion as compared with the back conjugate focus. 

Cuas. Lovis Hzrr. 
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Herschel’s Iron Printing. 

Srxry-ruReE years ago to-day Sir John Herschel made known 
to the Royal Society the first iron printing process, named by 
him “chrysotype.” His paper is entitled, “On the Action of 
the Rays of the Solar Spectrum on Vegetable Colours,” and 
is mostly devoted to the behaviour in light of paper stained with 
various vegetable juices. “One of the most remarkable results 
of the enquiry,” he proceeds, “has been the discovery of a pro- 
cess by which paper washed over with a solution of ammonio- 
nitrate of iron, dried, and then washed over with a solution of 
ferro-sesquicyanuret of potassium is rendered capable of receiv- 
ing with great rapidity a photographic image, which, from being 
originally faint, and sometimes scarcely perceptible, is immed- 
diately called forth on being washed over with a neutral solution 
of gold. The picture does not at once acquire its full intensity, 
but darkens with great rapidity up to a certain point when the 
resulting photograph attains a sharpness and perfection of detail 
which nothing can surpass. To this process the author applies 
the name “chrysotype,” to recall to mind its analogy with the 
calotype process of Mr. Talbot, to which, in its general effect, 
it affords so close a parallel.” This process, it will be seen, con- 
tains the germ of the platinotype process—i.e., it is the reduction 
of a noble metal by a photo-produced ferrous salt; but a good 
deal of water had to pass under the bridges before platinum 
printing suddenly reached a point at which it assumed practi- 
cable and patentable shape. This paper of Herschel’s, I may 
note, does not appear in full in the “ Philosophical Transactions” 
of the Royal Society, but as an abstract on page 393 of the 
“ Proceedings,” volume 4. 

in 1816, 


Sir John Herschel, whose labours in chemical printing are 
mentioned above, was most certainly unaware of the work of 
Nicéphore Niepce in the same field twenty-six years previously. 
On June 16, 1816, in a letter to his brother Claude, Niepce writes 
of his attempts to devise a photographic process based on the 
sensitiveness to light of iron salts. “I have read,” he says, 
“that an alcoholic solution of muriate of iron of a full yellow 
colour becomes white in the sun, and takes again, in the shade, 
its natural colour. I soaked paper in this solution, and dried 
it ; the part exposed to light became white, whilst the unexposed 
portion remained yellow. But, as this solution attracted too 
much moisture from the air, I have no longer used it, as I 
chanced to come across a much better and simpler substance. 
A piece of paper covered with oxide of iron, and exposed to 
oxygenated muriatic acid gas, becomes a beautiful yellow, and 
bleaches better than the foregoing.” Thus it is seen that Niepce 
conceived the idea, though he failed to carry it out, of applying 
the iron salts to photographic purposes. 

Daguerre’s Last Scene-painting. 

When Daguerre retired from the photographic business, which 
he did after being in it for not much more than half a dozen 
years, he reverted to his old occupation of scenic artistry. The 
place of his dwelling was the little village of Bry-sur-Marne, out- 
side Paris. At that time there was living there a certain Mdlle. 
de Rigny, a lady who dabbled in the sciences, and who was a 
sort of patron of Daguerre. At her suggestion, and presumably 
at her expense also, Daguerre executed a painting for the little 
church of Bry, which, being placed in an annexe, produced the 
effect of a considerable chancel behind the altar. On Monday 
next, exactly sixty-three years will have elapsed since it was 
formally installed ; but it is still there, and anybody who has an 
hour or two to spare the next time he is Paris cannot spend 
the time more pleasurably than in taking the electric car to 
Bry and having a look at it. It has been described as deceptive 
in the extreme, leading the observer to believe himself in a build- 
ing twice the size. It is some years now since I last inspected 


Iron Printing 


) it, but my recollection is that it was obviously a painting, though 
an extraordinarily clever one. 

The ““Pellicle”’--Dried Emulsion in 1874. 

Who made the first dry plate? It is a question I would rather 
not answer, except by saying that the first gelatine plate was no 
a plate at all, but a dried emulsion which was dissolved in water, 
and flowed over as many plates as were required. 

Those who have been through photography in the days when 
gelatine was slowly driving collodion from the field, will no 
need to be reminded that the first step was taken by Dr. Maddox 
in 1871. Two years later a ready-niade emulsion was advertised 
for sale by Mr. Burgess, of Peckham, but it was soon found tha 
such emulsion would keep only for‘a very short time, and there- 
fore no use was made of it apart from the fact that the grea 
rapidity of gelatine was not understood in these early days; the 
plate was grossly over-exposed, and then complained of as fogsy 
and giving no density. There was yet another thing that also 
conduced to the fogging of the early gelatine plates and their 
lack of density beyond their being much over-exposed. Photo- 
graphers, who at first tried them, manipulated them in the 
same dark room light they had been accustomed to for collo~ 
dion plates. This was, usually, one sash of a large window 
covered with a couple of thicknesses, of yellow calico, or tammy, 
and it is now easy to see the effect such a light would have 
on even a moderately sensitive gelatine plate. However, 
thirty-one years ago, on Monday next, Mr. Kennett put on the 
market a dried emulsion, describing the process in Tun Bririsn 
Journan or PHorograpuy of June 19, 1874, thus:—“TI take 
the concentrated emulsion, after it has been well 
washed, from the removable salts, and place it im 
suitable dishes, evaporating the emulsion till it is of the 
consistency of thick paste. I then let it cool, and, removing it 
from the vessels, complete the drying on suitable frames. When 
dry it can be cut into portions of convenient size, and in this 
condition is ready for immediate use by simply dissolving in 
hot water.” 

I shall have more to say of these early days of gelatine before 
these notes come to an end. How scanty is the knowledge of many 
present workers of the gelatine process as to the slow degrees 
by which photographers have come into possession of their most 
valuable method. Those who would study the question cannot 
do better than turn to the article in the Almanac for 1880, in 
which there is a very clear review of the progress which had 
been made within about nine years of the inception of the process. 
In Memory: of Niepce. 

I have quoted in these notes rather fully from the letters. of 
Nicéphore Niepce, and I shall quote a good deal more before I 
yeach the end of anniversaries on December 31 next, on which 
date “Historicus” will remove himself from his weekly place, 
and be heard no more awaking the echoes of the past. Niepce, 
even the casual reader of my paragraphs needs not to be told,. 
was the predecessor of all those who have laboured in the photo- 
graphic field, and that is why I signalise the lateness of any 
public memorial to him, a delay more extraordinary still in 
France, where every spare plot of ground is filled with a statue 
with just about the same avidity once shown by the London 
County Council in converting every available site into an open 
space. But it is only twenty years ago on Wednesday next 
that the statue to Niepce, which stands on the quay in his native 
Chalon was erected by public subscription. Some ten miles 
away, in the tiny churchyard of St. Loup de Varennes, he lies 
buried. His letters to his brother Claude, which contain the 
chief records of his experiments from about the year 1816, when 
he commenced his researches, until his brother’s death in 1828. 
are preserved in the little museum, where also the visitor can 
Hisroricus. 


KRenneit 


see the apparatus he employed. 
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THE OPTICAL CONVENTION. 


By courtesy of the Papers Committee of the 
we can now print practically the full text of th 
from certain papers which have already 
The first of these deals with “ Aberrations,” 
papers communicated on May 31, and prin 


Optical Convention 
e discussion arising 


appeared in our pages. 
the subject of two 
ed in our issue of June 2. 


The general trend of the two papers was towards the classification and 


(Discussion of papers read be 


Mr. St. Lawrence Carson: With regard to 
there are two ways of looking at the point w 


definition of the various aberrations, and in the direction of repre- 
senting graphically the results of calculations of lens systems and 
adapting the Hartmann method of. testing to permit of measuring 


and expressing aberrations in the same form. 
on the “ Polishing of Glass Surfaces 


” 


Lord Rayieigh’s paper 
is yet to appear, but we hope 


to give the full text of it, and of the discussions of the remaining 


papers in our nex 


ABERRATIONS, 


actual aberrations, 
hich, I think, are 


entirely diverse from one another, and are likely to remain so for 


some time. The first is the actual calcula 
expression of them in numerical form. T 
series of results. 
cases. 


For photographic lenses, with which I 


has to take practice, for the theory is very complicated—if i 


a theory at ali at present. Taking Von Seidel’ 


ion of aberrations and the 
i a : hat leads one to a cer 
Von Seidel, I think, got those results in cer 


ain. 
ain 
one 
is 
s results, one gets 


am concerned, 


these five aberrations, and one can calculate the numerical expression 


for them with a certain amount of labour. 
own experience, and the experience of mos: 
this calculated expression, if you proceed 
will find that even if the two expressions 
are of identical value the performance of 
different, owing, of course, to the point 


Un 


al 

a 

Gauss image, the actual point, very few of 
object will go through it. You must take a smail 
to the object point, and consider that all 
that small area give you the image. 
is the scattered patch of lig 
light it is that spoils the 
for practical opticians at any 
a 
patch is more or less intense; that is to 
percentage of loss of light from the actua 


ht caused by a 
efinition of the lens, 


of the actual image and of 
If it is scattered over a large area, the brillian 
very great compared with the patch, and in actu: 
tive the patch is really invisible except in the 
posure. Roughly speaking, if the brilliancy of t 
a 
all the aberrations, then I think you may say tha 
good definition as far as that goes. 
nected with aberrations which is very much more 
in fact, so far as I am concerned, it has prove 


fortunately, in my 


opticians, when you have 
© construct the lens 
for aberration of the 
the lens may be entirely 
to which 
luded—mainly to the distribution of light over the Gauss p 


you 
ens 
Mr. Chalmers 
ane 


he image point. That is to say, if you take the actual theoretical 
she rays starting from 


the 
area to correspond 


the rays passing through 
Outside that, of course, t 
erration. 


here 
That patch of 
and the question, 


rate, is—How is it spoiled? It has always 
ppeared to me that it is spoiled, in the first place, according as this 
say, you have a certain 
source. 
scattered light is concentrated very close to the image—the brilliance 
the scattered patch are nearly identical. 


If that is lost, 


ce of the image is 
ally taking a nega- 
case of a long ex- 
he actual image is 


bout seven times as great as that of the aberration patch, caused by 


the lens will give 


But there is a further point con- 


ifficult to calcuiate, 


practically impossible 


to calculate, and that is to get a very sharp discontinuity of illumina- 


tion between the actual image of small area and t 
surrounding it. I have myself constructed a lens 
the first condition. It gave a certain amount of ab 
central rays, in which the residual light which 
the image area was widely distributed: the iens 
ition that the lost rays should be very much di 
very weak illumination compared with the small 
the actual image. But I constructed this 
instead of there being a sharp discontinuity 
aberration area there was a gradual falling 
actually examine it with a high-power glass; or 
negative with it, it does not give the definition 
ight. The definition may be ali right, 
, even twice, the want of sharpness in the co 
arent. I believe that is really one root of the 
n constructing lenses, but in their performance. 
ffect of calculating the total amount o 
s one can, the area over which it has spread, and 
mount © 
luminates the aberration area), but it was very 
some of the aberrations, notably coma, the coma i 
near the 
area and 


n 


ret ete 


Hi ob pe 


discontinuity cannot be calculated. 


lation or an experimental measurement is necessary. 


numerical value of a performance of a lens must 


diffusion illumination (assuming the di: 


he aberration patch 
which answered to 
erration for oblique 
did not fall upon 
answered the con- 
used so as to give 
area which formed 


articular iens so that 
rom the image to the 
off, 


and when you 
, when you take a 
you expect at first 


, but as soon as you enlarge 


ntrast becomes ap- 
difficulty, not only 
I have tried the 


diffused light, and, as nearly 


taking the average 
fused light eveniy 
unsatisfactory. In 
s very concentrated 


image, but the illumination over the average part of the 
A more accurate calcu- 


Any test of the 
e of value not so 


much, perhaps, to the optician as to the man who is going to buy 


you must give him the assurance that 


the lens; i if 
ven 1 


the lens will give him good definition. 


the performance of 
you get numerical 


tests which measure aberrations, it is quite possible that the definition 


of the lens may be different in two different c 
get round 


ases, and until we 


that difficulty, if we ever can, I do not think numerical 


measurements of aberrations will be of much use from the point of 


view of the ultimate user of the optical system, 


of great use to the optician who is making them. 1 f 
© either devise a practical method of choosing your image 


be done 


although it may be 
If anything can 


area on the Gauss plane, and t 


t issue. 


‘ore the Optical Convention, May 31, “The British Journal of Photography,” June 2.) 


nen obtaining a discontinuity in the 


illumination of it and measuring it in practice, I believe that the 
problem of constructing and testing objectives will be practically 


solved; but, personally, I do n 
much hope of doing it. 


practice, also, is 


pessimistic attitude, I think the initiation o 
Drysdale and Mr. Chalmers has been of 


only to opticians, 
opticians. 


Professor Silvanus Thompson : 
hod of following o 
likely to lead to useful results, 
can ‘be specified, than any of t 
tions for this purpose. 
necessary in dealing with different aberrati 
tensity of the light that goes in the different 
e different kinds o 
angles, not ali equally importan 


metrical me 


so to speak, 
at different 
nition. Dr. Drys 
ration some other 
to the users 
properties o 


the 


equal in other respects, in w 


and 


exactly alike. 
treated always as 
might be 
them so 
shiould be able to 
with all the goodr 
direction 
very impracticabl 
think it 


of lenses. 


With regard 


hat they could be 


difficult. Al 


but also, I hope, 
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dale has not 
tests, which 
For example, 
lens, we may 
11¢ 


ly 
50 


a portion of 
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ness of its cen 


to receive oblique rays. 


having meas 
he other met 


he 
to the 


in tes 


ot see at present that there is very 
It is not only that the theory is difficuit, the 
hough I may take somewhat of a 
f this discussion by Dr, 


greatest value, not 


users of the results of 


It is quite clear that the trigono- 
ut the individual rays will be\more 
urable quantities which 
ods of treating aberra- 
rson suggests, it is absolu 
ons to consider the 
directions. 
aberration in different directions and. 
in destroying the defi- 
suggested among the tests for ab 
, 1 think, would be quite equally useful 
ing as to the absorbing 
imagine two lenses which are quite 
h the glass is so constructed that one 
will absorb a much iarger portion of ultra-violet rays than the ot: 
hey would not be equa 
view—even though their aberrations, strictly so-called, might 
he remark of Dr. Drysdale that 
eye, when used in combination with other instruments, cannot 
a centred system, I suggest 
useful in certain instruments to arrange the eye-pieces on 
swivelied round in some way that you 
eye-piece so that it might be used, 
ral performance, along some oblique 
I am afraid the sugges’ 
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There may, 


er 


her, 


satisfactory from the user’s point of 


be 


hat it 


ion is 


e from the makers’ point of view, but I do not — 
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There are a 
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some 
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kind 
and the eye lens, 
any special piece 
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for individual cases. 
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le movement. 
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every part. If tha 
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ocal plane, so that, 


the focussing screen being used in 
Mr. D. E. Benson: I would 
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like 
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are the lens 


ens, 
makers assured me 


rivance out of the ordinary run is worth having. 
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of collar correction—to alter the distance be 
aberrations 0: 


These suggestions may haye some value 


pson’s suggestion 0 
ly practicable 
The eye-piece which 


eye-piece 


ight whatever in 
that it cou 


it was ma 


0 suggest, 


© the view 


at he shou 
ossesses—I do no 
arises from what might be called coma, but the flare that arises from 
I have had through my hands 
gave absolutely critical defini- 


It might 


ween the field lens 
the eye-piece for 


a small swivelling 
in certain cases, to 
I have in my mind 


The focussing screen was a trans- 
parent one, with scratches upon it, so that t' 
ing photograj 
ectrograms, and it was necessary 
ocussing screen to 


he eye-piece formed 
phic lens. The in- 


see that there was 
was merely made to 
the out-lying parts 
d swivel about an 
de to bring any part 
of the eye-piece. 

more from the pur- 


point of view, that an addition 
Dr. Drysdale’s specification—a 
to photographic lenses—and that is, t 


; any rate, in regard 
d give us some idea 
/mean the flare that 
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dark shadow on 
reflection. 
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es are ruined by the internal 


Dr. C. V. Drysdale, in reply, said: Although the discussion has 


been most interes 


ting, I am perhaps a little disappointed that we 


have not had many expressions of opinion as to whether there was 


any possibility of 
doubtless that wi 


a consensus of opinion on these definitions: but 
] take a long time, and, of course. I am perfectly 


well aware that many who are best competent to deal with the ques- 
tion are those who feel that time must be given to it. I think it is 
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a thing we may wel 
able, having got to t 


keep in mind—whether it would not be advis- 
he stage we have, for this convention to appoin 


a committee to study this question during the forthcoming year, and 
to report on it to the next meeing, which we hope will take place 
next year. I cannot help feeling that the matter is of such extreme 
importance that, in our present state of information, we might try 
to do what we can. Mr, Carson has brought up the very important 
question as to the size of the diffusion patch, and has pointed out 
that our criterion as to focus and definition must deal with the 
distribution of the light. Mr. Chalmers has pointed out the same 
thing. But I am afraid that, although that is the case, it. does no 
convince me quite of the difficulty of making the tests. These diffi- 
culties of diffusion are, to a certain extent, due to the aberrations of 
higher orders as well as aberrations of the first order. It appears to 
me that if we make our tests on the basis I have suggested, at 
different apertures, that we shall then know the distribution of the 
light. It is perfectly clear that the distribution of light is a ques- 
tion, to a certain extent, of aperture. If we stop down our lens to 
a very small aperture, then there is not much chance for the light 
to diffuse; as we open up, the size of the diffused patch gets greater 
and greater. If we compare the size of the aberration patch with 
the size of the aperture, or use two apertures, I think we come to 
something like a knowledge of the distribution of light in the way 
Mr. Carson suggested. I know there are practical difficulties, but 
I do not think they are insurmountable. I certainly do not think 
there is any theoretical difficulty or practical impossibilit~ of getting 
this distribution of light in the focus. In view of the extreme 
importance of the Hartmann method of testing, does Mr. Chalmers 


(Disens 


Dr. Clay considered that Mr. Bull was working on the right lines 
in endeavouring to reproduce colours of different degrees cf bright- 
ness; that it was of the utmost importance to reproduce the same 
colour in the same way under different conditions of illumination, 
even if this necessitated the less perfect rendering of an -evenly 
iluminated spectrum. Our aim is’ to reproduce natural colours, 
which consist of large broad bands of mixed colours, which may be 
very unzvenly illuminated. There can be no doubt that plates do 
not follow a straight line law, hence a theoretically perfect rendering 
at one 'uminosity might be very far out at another, and it is this 
very ‘difficulty that Mr. Bull is attacking so successfully. He sug- 
gested the use of a spectrum from a wide slit as a more satisfactory 
source of mixed colours than a colour chart. 

Mr. A. C. Jolley: One cannot pass without comment the beautiful 
‘and convincing demonstrations which Mr. Bull has devised to 
illustrate his points. The question of filter records intended to follow 
curves and those having abrupt absorptions was fully discussed in 
our joint paper of 1904; and experience only tends to strengthen the 
facts therein stated. No matter how tempting filter records followmg 
mixture curves may be in theory, the fact that they will in 
practice work only at one critical exposure condemns them, since in 
one subject one may have considerable range of light and shade. It 
would undoubtedly seem, therefore, that filter records which con- 
stitute even bands terminating abruptly »etween prescribed limits, and 


think the very imperfect suggestion I have made of actually visually 
examining the position of the central diffraction rings for different 
positions of an aperture in front of the lens would enable us to get 
that information ? Dr, Thompson raised the question of the quan- 
tity of light transmitted both for visual and for ultra-violet light. 
In the -paper he will see that I have said™ “there should: also. be 
stated the maximum illumination for visual or actinic light.” That 
is so extremely important that I should have been very sorry to have 
omitted it. 

Mr. 8. D. Chalmers: In reply to Dr, Drysdale’s suggestion, the 
only drawback to the method mentioned is that it requires very 
perfect apparatus, because the measurements are not made at the 
same time; and any slight want of adjustment or want of stability 
in the apparatus will tend to throw out the measurement, and cause 
errors to arise. Therefore it is desirable to make all the exposures 
or measurements for one point at the same time. 

The President: In asking you to thank Dr. Drysdale and Mr. 
Chalmers for their papers, I should like to make one remark with 
regard to the definitions of aberrations that have been offered, 
Viewed from the standpoint from which they have been put before 
us, they are no doubt admirable. At the same time, I think it is 
of great importance that definitions of aberrations which are adopted 
should be such as are strictly capable of measurement; and I feel 
some little doubt myself, after a slight experience in testing lenses, 
as to whether definitions that depend on determining as accurately 
as one can the size and position of a patch of light are those which 
will be found best for specifying numerically the performance of the 
lens. i 


THE PRINCIPLES OF TRICHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
sion of the paper by A. J. Bull before the Optical Convention on June 2, and printed in ‘The British Journal 
of Photography,” June 9.) 


whose overlaps in the yellow and blue green are restricted to a rezion 
whose component wave-lengths are to constitute the printing colours, 
will more truly reproduce a subject with considerable range of light 
and shade than tilters whose records possess definite maxima; and 
there is-but little doubt th=t the correct regulation of this overlap 
is one of the most important factors in the successful application of - 
the process. 


Mr. Dowse: Changes in hue, consequent upon yariation in 
luminosity or illumination, may be demonstrated by the following 
simple experiment. Arrange two white surfaces, such as small filter 
Fapers, in such a position that they are close together, but unequally 
Uluminated by some source of light. If these surfaces be observed 
through coloured glass from a distance of a few feet, a difference in 
colour will be manifest When the more illuminated surface appears 
yellow, the other surface has an orange tint; if the former be violet 
the darker surface becomes bluer in tint. A degradation with the 
colour nearer the red end of the spectrum seems to take place when 
the illumination becomes less. Mr. Bull has also pointed out that 
in examining the spectrum of an arc lamp the sodium D-line, which 
is always present, appears bright yellow on an orange ground. 


Dr. Drysdale referred in appreciative terms to Mr. Bull’s work. 
He was glad to see a general recognition of the necessity for repro- 
duction colours consisting of bright bands, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE DUBLIN CONVENTION OF 1894. 


Pheenix Park. 

I must not forget another incident which happened on a certain 
evening. Four members met opposite the Bank of Ireland, viz., 
in front of that historical building Trinity College, (where our 
meetings will take place this year), and decided to go for a drive 
to Phenix Park—one of the most extensive and beautiful in the 
world. It consists of 1,760 acres, and is kept in excellent condition. 
A good nag was selected, and off we started. The drive was most 
enjoyabie, and the various objects of interest were pointed out by 
our coachman: the Viceregal Lodge, the Wellington Pillar, the 
Military Hospital, the Phoenix Column, ctc.; but, curiously enough, 
the spot we were particularly anxious to see was missed. I allude 
to the scene of that terrible tragedy of 1882. When asked about it, 
our charioteer said we had passed it. We insisted upon going back. 
I had often heard that the car drivers evaded the spot if possible; 
perhaps out of shame—let us hope so. Yes, there was the piace, 
with the turf in the path scored away in the shape of a cross, 
showing where two defenceless and honourable gentlemen had been 


Ah, well! That happened more than twenty 
years ago— Let bygones be bygones.” 


cruelly murdered. 


Rain and ‘*‘ Precautionary Measures. 


But to our tale. It came on to rain, and one of our party, a 
nervous gentleman, was unprovided with either a 
mackintosh or umbrella. We sheltered him as best we could, but 
he was so anxious not to catch cold that we asked the jarvey if he 
knew where we could get a drop of good whisky. ‘“ AJ right, Sorr,” 
said he, and drove to the other side of the park at a furious rate. 
There, under some trees, he suddenly pulled up, and we descended ; 
so did the rain. 

I don’t think I should know the house again, but I am quite 
I never tasted 


particularly 


certain I should know the flavour of the whisky. 
anything like it before—nor since. 

I may here remark, incidentally, that only one of our party really 
wanted any whisky, but it does not do to be unsociable at such times; 
and the other three of us allowed ourselves to be persuaded to take 


a little, as a precautionary measure. 
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“Ye'll get a dhrop of the raal potheen here, gintiemen,” said he. 
The raal potheen, thought I, and my mind wandered back to 
Bellamy’s old scng, one verse of which runs :— 
Don’t go dhrinkin’ 
Or gin—them’s a 


of brandy, or hollands, or shrub, 
docthored, depind ay it— 

Or ye'll soon have a nose that ye never can rub 

For the blossoms that grow at the end 
But the raal potheen, it’s a babby may take 
Before its long clothes are cut shorter 
As much as would shwim it, an’ divil an 
Av its not mixed with too much could water. 

I prepared, therefore, for a surprise, and I had it. Would we 
like it old? Yes. Now there is whisky and whisky. What’s in a 
name? as somebody says somewhere—“ That which we call a nose, by 
any other name would smeil as much.” 


av it. 


2 


ache, 


Many of us have seen two 
or three brands of liquor served from the same bottle; but this was 
the raal potheen—and old. 

I suppose I am no judge of potheen, but if what we had was old 
I should think the new might be useful to clean paint, or, adulterated 
with beeswax or shellac, would make good furniture polish. To 
say it went down like a torchlight procession would be to “damn 
it with faint praise”; however, our timid friend did not catch 
coid, so it answered its purpose. 
taste, un 


Potheen is evidently an acquired 
ess you are born with it; probably that was the case with 
our jarvey. 


Sights of Dublin. 

Monday.—During the Sunday there had been many arrivals, but *t 
was not until Monday morning we realised that this was to be a 
-record meeting. The rooms at Dawson Street were crowded, and 


niggers,” or more so. Everybody was being introduced -to every- 
body else; there was a pleasant chinking of money; the pages of 
the signature book were being rapidly filled up; members (as usual) 
were clamouring for information which was plainly printed in the 
handbooks, and every one seemed in the best possible health and 
spirits. Some, with cameras, hastily signed the book, and then 
quietly went off to secure pictures of some of the attractive bits 
previously noted. ‘Then parties were made up to see the sights of 
the city, and little batches of members started in various directions ; 
the largest parties appeared to be commencing at the Cathedral and 
finishing at Guinness’s Brewery—one of the most interesting things 
‘in Dublin. 


he Hon Secs. (Messrs. Cembrano and Ruthven) were working “like ‘ 


Ishould think that during Monday more snapshots were taken in 
and around Dublin than at any previous period in its history. All 
the members appeared to be making good use of their time, and 
seemed desperate in their desire to benefit the plate makers as much 
as possible. The statuary seemed to attract an enormous amount of 
attention. . There is a great deal of it in Dublin, and, as a whole, it 
is very effective. Of course, Foley’s grand monument to O’Connell 
is the “pick of the basket,” and I am inclined to think that Tom 
it is quite unworthy of Ireland’s charm- 
rouble through writing : 


Moore’s is about the worst ; 
ing poet, who has got no end of people into 
“When we're far away from the lips we love 
We have but to make love to the lips we are near.” 
Dublin, 
Glasnevin Cemetery, with 
the Zoo, with its lake and shady walks; Kingstown, its East pier 
and mail boats; the Hill of Howth, with its fine view of Dublin 
other attractive spots within easy distance. 
he Nelson Pillar, the Post Office, the Bank 


oo, came in for their share of the camera— 
s; the People’s Garden ; 


The suburbs o: 


its fine monumen 


Bay; and many 
As for Sackville Street, 


of Ireland, ‘Trinity College with its statues of Oliver Gold- 
smith and Edmund Burke, and its bell tower, and the 
O'Connell Bridge, all day long some one seemed to be 
immortalising one or other of them, and more than one 


energetic member even strayed as far as Morrison’s Hotel (now 
o photograph the fire-escape down which, 
of Parliament 


demolished) in order 


a short time member 


reviously, a prominent 
descended, on being surprised paying an amatory visit to a lady well 
known in Irish society. 

However, the longest photographic day must have an end, and 
as evening drew near numbers of ladies and gentlemen wended their 


lin Society’s buildings in Kildare Street, 


way to the Royal Du 
where the official recep 
Mr. Andrew Pringle in the chair. 


ion took place. First, the official business— 
The Lord Mayor welcomed the 
members, Sir Howard Grubb gave us an excellent address, and then 
came the conyersazione in the magnificent museum. It was a large 
and influential gathering which met to do honour to the members of 
Convention, and the electric light and the fine band of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary added to the brilliancy of the occasion. There was 
a lantern show, by-the-bye, in a side room. This consisted 
mainly of slides from negatives taken at previous Convention meet- 
ings, and some of the subjects, the portraits especially, seemed par- 


A New Derivative of Amidol. 

M. Roxrs, about a year ago, in a paper before the Société Francaise, 
suggested the use of amidol in a solution of sodium bisulphite, which 
was neutralised by the addition of small and increasing quantities of 
sodium carbonate, but it was found that all plates wou 
satisfactory results, in many cases dichroic fog resulting. 
discovered that the addition of small quantities 


d not give 
He has now 
of pyrocatechine and 
hydroquinone to the amidol entirely prevents this fog, and that the 
new compound, which he calls “amidol salifié,” will develop in an 
acid bisulphite solution without any sulphite of soda, but the total 
time of development is about eighteen hours. The formu 
are as follows :— 


zw he gives 


Bisulphite Solution. 


Sodium sulphite . 180 grammes. 


Water 800 ccs. 
Dissolve by the aid of heat, and add :— 

Sulphuric acid . 20 ccs. 

Water 200 ces. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


ticularly puzzling to the uninitiated. F. A. Brive. 
(Zo be concluded next week.) 
Amidol Salifié. 
Amidol 2 grammes. 
Pyrocatechine 1 gramme. 
Hydroquinone 1 gramme. 


The actual developer i 


Amidol salifié 
Bisulphite solution 50 ccs. 
Water 100 ces. 


This takes about eighteen hours in all, but by successive additions 
of 25 ccs. of a 20 per cent. solution of carbonate of soda development 
is hastened, and the maximum rapidity is obtained when the bisulphite 
is converted into the neutral suiphite, so that the above bisulphite can 
be replaced by nine grammes of neutral sodium sulphite, and the same 
result obtained. 


2 grammes. 


One advantage of the new developer is that the 
solutions keep well. 
Canada in Collodio-chloride Emulsions. 
Herr Bentzen suggests as a substitute for glycerine and castor 
oil in collodio--chloride printing-out emulsions the use of Canada 
balsam, which he states has none of the disadvantages of the 


Balsam 
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mixture. Contrary to the generally accepted statement that 
a balsam is entirely soluble in ether, the author states that 
mnly partly so, and the insoluble portion should be removed. 
arts of Canada balsam should be mixed with fifty parts of 
the solution filtered and the filtrate placed, in a dish, in 


a place free from dust to evaporate. Forty parts of this purified 
balsam should be dissolved in 460 parts of ether, and 5 per cent. 
of this added to the emulsion; though for highly glazed papers a 
little more may be used and less for the matt. The balsam solution 
should be added to the emulsion after all the other ingredients. 


ON THE REPRESENTATION 


OF MOVEMENT BY ART 


AND BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I. 
ortrayal of motion has long been a task that has concerned 
rtists and photographers. The endeavours of the latter to give 
ly an accurate representation of a moving object but to convey 
ie idea that it is in motion have been too often handicapped 
@ limitations of both the apparatus and the photographer. 
John Bartlett, a well-known 
artistic matters in the 


htiul article on the sub 
, 


authority on photographic 
United States, has written a 
ject in a recent number of “Camera 
and we think it is of sufficient interest 
artlett says :— 


The 


0 reproduce in part. 


Eye v. the Lens, 


the delineation of the forms of Nature the human 


eye, 
| by the most delicate touch, cannot approach the ac- 
r of the pencil of light, and photography has therefore 


, directly or indirectly, to a perception of many of Nature’s 
beauties and many of her appearances which the unassisted 
might not recognise as beauties but for t 
'; yet, from the tribunal of art, judgment must often be pro- 
ed against photography, and the ‘book of 
ed by the limitation of our vision. 
arity of the eye, not to see Nature 
l imperfection, as compared with 
of our pleasure in pictures. 


he camera’s searching 


aw’ is the conditions 
Upon the physiological 
as she actually exists, its 


he lens of glass, depends 


Persistence of Vision. 
v often do we hear it said: ‘A photograph cannot lie’— 
like Macbeth’s witches, it sometimes ‘lies like truth. A 
entation of Nature, to be true artistically, must be true in 
ve values of light and shade as well as true in drawing, but i 
ve tone the pnotograph is frequently incorrect. T 
s of colour in objects, and the effects produced by reflection 
nterpenetration of colours, are heightened or modified 


in 
he variety of 


by per- 
ce of vision, and as this impression cannot be reproduced upon 
ensitive film, even with the employment of orthochromatic 
s, the photograph fails to reproduce what the trained eye of 
ainter sees and transfers to his Now, still further, 
; frequently been demonstrated that the image im 


etina remains there an appreciab 


canvas. 


ressed uw 
e space of time. It is not 
itaneously formed and then instantaneously obliterated, 


on 


but 
It 
led 


8 its transit allows the superposition of other impressions. 
8 peculiarity of vision which enabies us to enjoy the so-ca 
g pictures’ and other optical wonders. 


False. 
arrested motion, an ac 
mtary attitude, because he has the presentation of a single 


Arrested Motion 


ual 


compel the painter to represen 


mt of time, would be as wise as to confine him to the use of 
colours which do not modify each other harmoniously when in 
position, though science proves the isolated existence of primary 
rs in the spectrum. Objects, though passing continuously 
gh an unbroken series, seem to the eye to have no break ‘n 


uccession, hence our impression of progression, but instan- 


taneous photography (that is, photographic impressions of fractions 
of a second) by isolating any special movement in the series, really 
destroys all conception of motion. ‘Therefore the reason why the 
painter of movement never seriously regarded the investigations of 
Muybridge and others who showed the actual truth of Nature. 


Art Governed by Visual Laws. 

We do find frequent examples in the history of art conformable 
to the scientific demonstrations ; but from the fact that t 
selected only certain phases of rapid movement, we are 
claiming that they were conscious that art is governed 
laws which 


ainters 
justified ‘n 
by visual 
demand a different treatment, and that taste tolerates 
ities ra W. 


contradiction 


ate} 


conventiona her than radical representations. 
come to consider moving objects we find plenty o: 
between what appears to be and what is. 


in full sai 


hen we 


Driving clouds or a ship 
are easily photographed or drawn, simply because, 
although moving rapidly, their form varies very little as they 
ceed, and t parent form is in no way different from t 
Even the ever-heaving waves of the sea, though o 
ing peculiar difficulty to the painter, on account of 
ten correctly drawn: indeed, often 
han the petrified presentation of p 
impressions of a thousandth of a second. 


pro 


heir ap heir 


true form. fer- 
ne rapidity 
more 

hotogra 


of movement, are o. 
to moving nature 


rue 


phic 


Photography Sometimes Helpful to Art. 
We cannot, after what we have just said, be accused of 
tiality to photographic art. We have pointed out its limitations, 
and perhaps ruthlessly shown its shortcomings in art, but let us say 
every painter must candidly acknow 


Dar- 


ledge the great service photo- 
graphy has rendered him by treasuring up those transient shapes of 
sea beauty which his pencil despairs o: The Old Masters, 
even 1e very bosom of the sea, give 


recording. 
the Venetians, who lived upon t 
us but crude representations of the It was left to modern 
art—we might almost say to contemporary art—+tc study the volume 
of the moving waters for its own beauty independent of its asso- 


ciation as a conventional background 


sea. 


Turner 
[They give us the impression of 
mass and volubility, of transparency and mobility. 


for human motives. 


and others come very near Nature. 
They show us 
admirably the lapping and curling of the waves with their lace-like 
traceries, the intermingling of light and shade, broken up, by the 
little surges and ripples; yet, in all probability, it was not so much 
their quickness of perception as the revelation of sea movement by 
the camera. Understand we are not maintaining that all photo- 
graphs of sea action represent artistic movement. Many present 
but a petrifaction, the result, we are inclined to believe, of using 
a too rapid shutter. 
Position Assists Idea of Movement. 

But let us return to the discussion of our dictum, that it is not 
the business of the pictorial photographer to photograph moving 
There are plenty of 
artistically true positions, which a moving figure takes for our selec- 


tion, possible with the use of a slow shutter. 


objects contrary to our visual impression. 


Let us suppose an ~ 


Se ce ores hla eetomese caeeenee ooeeene rere meee ee 
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example: We have two men walking, one of whom has his left leg 
forward, and the other his right leg. They are going fair heel-and- 
toe, perhaps not very elegantly, but at any rate it conveys the idea 
of walking. Now it is self-evident that in walking the legs must 
pass each other at every step. Let us endeavour to draw or photo- 
graph our pedestrian at the moment when one leg is passing in front 
of the other, and we shall find it impossible to give the idea of 
fair heel-and-toe walking. Now, why is this? The reasons are two- 
fold; in the first place, at each step there is a momentary pause when 
both feet are on the ground, and the eye seizes on this pause and 
naturally associates the position the legs are in with the action of 
walking. Secondly, it is only in this position that any idea can be 
the rate of the man’s progress. 


given of the length of the step and 
A photograph taken at the moment when one leg is passing the 
ether would not convey the impression of forward movement. In 
nature it is the actual motion of the legs which causes the attitude 
to appear all right, but if we could arrest it instantaneously the 
action would appear as cramped in nature as it would in a photo- 
graphic portrayal. During a thunderstorm at night, if you should 
ever happen to see a walking or a running man illumined by the 
flash of lightning, you will notice that he does not appear to be 
moving at all unless the flash shouid happen to occur just at the 
time when his legs are fully extended. The attitude appears always 


micre or less cramped, unless the moment is seized when the runner’s 
legs are fully extended. 


Galloping Horses. 

The old-fashioned way of representing a horse galloping, the hind 
legs invariably on the ground and the fore legs well bent (as old, 
anyhow, as the Assyrian scuiptures), was blindly adopted by suc- 
cessive generations of artists up to the early part of the nineteenth 
His studies of horses 
in motion are superb, the action is always spirited, yet true to 


century. Vernet was the first to innovate. 
nature. His method has neyer been improved upon, though one 
occasionally sees a photograph of a moving horse which reminds him 
of his pictures. Vernet had quick visual perception and artistic 
selective ability. One would think, too, that Michael Angelo’s eye 
had a sort of photographic shutter attached, so close do his moving 
figures approximate finely selected snapshot pictures. 


Sixteenth Century Painters Worth Studying. 


Charles Leslie has called attention to a peculiar conception of 
Angelo’s ‘Judith and Holofernes.’ The headless man turns on 
his couch, and the rustling of the curtains, occasioned by the up- 
raised and moving arm, causes Judith, who is about to escape, to 
look back. Thus the terror of the scene is indescribably heightened 
by an attention to the fact of the continuation of muscular move- 
ment for a short time after decapitation. The reeling ‘Bacchus ’ 
of Michael Angelo’s is another striking example of the visual per- 
ception of this great genius. The sixteenth century painters and 
sculptors ought to be studied by every photographer in search of 
pictorial movement. Their work is simple, natural, and true. 
Andrea del Sarto’s ‘Madonna della Arpie,’ standing so firmly and 
strongly on her feet, gives us the impression that she is really able 
to carry the heavy boy on one arm. The way in which she has 
propped the book against the thigh and rests her hand on the edge, 
so that a large and coherent design is formed, is a magnificent 
example of the way in which these sixteenth century painters show 
life, force, and energy. 

Other Examples. 

We want to show the great advance in the representation of 

spontaneity of movement of the sixteenth century painters over those 


of the previous century. True, the fifteenth century enjoyed the 


: 


highest degree of charming movement in the light-footed figure 
that speed across its pictures. This motive was used with 2004 
reason by every artist. In the picture by Ghirlandajo of the ‘Birth 
of John the Baptist’ we observe the angel with the candle ap 
proaches swiftly, and the servant, who brings fruit and wine, come: 
bursting into the room, her drapery blown out by the breeze. You 
will note the position of the feet, giving admirably the heel-and 
This representation o 


toe movement referred to above. movement, 
so characteristic of the age, finds its sixteenth century counterpart 
in the picture by Raphael of the fire in the Borgia Palace (Incendi 
del Borgo). The whole difference in the idea of form lies in the con: 
trast between these two figures. This woman engaged in carrying 
water, who supports her burden with stalwart arms as she walk 
quietly erect, is one of those magnificent creations of Raphael’s mature 
and manly sense of beauty. It may not be fair to say so, but it was 
in the sixteenth century that Baptista Porta discovered the 
‘camera obscura’; Raphael and Angelo may, after all, have pul 
their heads under the focussing cloth. In Raphael’s picture of the 
Transfiguration we shail notice how quick an eye the great painter 
pessessed.’ The rapidity and suddenness of movement on the part 
of the mother of the demoniac boy, whom the Saviour has just heaied 
is such that the draperies have not had time to follow the impulse 
of the body. She alone has turned. Her girdle left behind by her 
movement seems to be placed awry, but we soon perceive that if she 


were to return to her former attitude, it would be in its proper place. 


Limitations of Painting. 

Lessing, the great German critic, tells us :— 
“All appearances of nature which in their actual state are but o} 
an instant’s duration—which can be what they are but for a moment 
—all such appearances, be they pleasing or be they horrible, receive 
hem a characte 
so contrary to nature that at every repeated view we take of them 
the impression becomes weaker and weaker, tiil at 


through the prolonged existence which art gives 


ast we turn from 
the contemplation in weariness and disgust.’ | 

Le Mettrie, who had himself painted as Democritus, the laughing 
philosopher, laughs only at the first time we look at the picture 
Look at him often, and the philosopher is converted into a buffoon 
and his laugh into a grimace. We all feel how disagreeabie an un 
meaning laugh is, and in a portrait, unconnected with story ot 
incident, it becomes unmeaning or worse, especially when the face 
is made to look at us. 


Leave Something to the Imagination, 


In the wonderful antique group of ‘The Laocotn’ the father and 
his sons are being crushed to death by huge serpents, but the sculptot 
does not seek to represent in the countenances of the sufferers the 
distortion which actually accompanies the physical and mental 
anguish, but the spirit of a great self-collected soul is portrayed. The 
beholder is rather led to the contemplation of the extreme expected, 
while he does not actually see it—and so the true end of all art is 
accomplished by leaving something to the softening influence of the 
imagination. The emotion of the horrible is eliminated by the pre- 
sentation of a phase, which is not dispeasing by its continuation in 
art. 

In other words, that which is beautiful in a work of art is beautiful, 
not to the vision as a single isolated phase of a continuous actioz 
made for ever unchangeable, but as it is suggestive of succeeding 
phases, stimulating the imagination to create for itself something 
which is not actually presented to the eyes, but effected, neverthe 
less, by their means, The mind thus anticipates, carries itself beyond 
what could have been actually represented at the precise moment the 
scene depicts, and its delight is thereby intensely increased. 


June 16, 1905.] 
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DEVELOPMENT 


THe old theory that ‘errors in exposure can be compensated for by 
tinkering with the developer after it has been applied to the plate 
still holds good in some quarters, end there are few who are still 
firmly convinced that if they do not carefully watch the plate during 
development and look through it at least half-a-dozen times during 
‘development, it will turn out a failure. What particular virtues 
accrues to the plate from locking at it I have not been able to discover. 
It certainly may happen that it will be fogged by the dark room 
light, and if pyro-soda be used it can certainly be more deeply stained 
than would otherwise be the case. 

In my early days I admit that I was probably as big a sinner as 

‘anyone else in respect of these two points, but a series of personal 
experiments with Mr. Watkin’s system of “time” or “factorial ” 
‘development proved to my satisfaction the utter fallaciousness of 
hooking the plate out of the dish every minute to see how it 
was going on. I found that I could obtain a far more even set of 
negatives from varying exposures by use of the factor than I could 
f by judging density in the old way. 

I found, too, that there was an immense amount of saving, both 
in time and trouble, for a great deal of my work is developing amateur’s 
negatives, which, as all the world knows, receive vastly varying 
exposures, some of which may be correct, but of which the majority 
certainly are not. Examination of the plate during development meant 
practically developing each plate by itself, but now I can put six 

quarter plates in a dish and flood them with the developer, and using 
a pencil and paper to note down the time of appearance df the image, 
have only to do a simple sum to find the exact time that each one 
must remain in to obtain the best result. 

Quite recently, however, I had a very large number of negatives to 
develop, which would have entailed many hours of work, and just 
at a time when I could ill spare it, so I determined to give stand 


NOTES. 


development a trial, and after the first six plates had been thus 
developed the whole of the batch were treated the same, with sur- 
prisingly satisfactory results, for not a single negative was lost, though, 
judging from the varying times they took, they must have received 
the most extraordinary exposures. 

The particular formula I used was: 


Ortoll yee. cee sets 10 grains. 
Potassium metabisulphite ... 5 grains. 
Sodium sulphite 65 grains. 
Sodium carbonate 65 grains. 
Water 20 ounces. 


A dozen plates were placed in the tank and left for a quarter of an 
hour before being looked at, and they were all finished in less than 
half an hour, and by using two tanks the large order was soon wiped 
out, and not a single one was spoilt. 

Whether stand development is any improvement on the factorial 
system for studio work I am unable to sey; probably it would be 
found to be hardly worth while, for there is never such a rush, and 
then it may not be possible, of course, to obtain tanks for larger nega- 
tives, but for quarter plates, paticularly when they have received all 
sorts of exposure, I am convinced it is superior to all other methods. 
The fineness of grain of the negatives is excellent, they possess good 
gradation, and no trace of fog from development or stain. I believe 
almost any other developer but pyro may be used for stand develop- 
ment, with equally satisfactory results. 

Theoretically, if Messrs. Hurter and Driffield are right in their 
contention that one developer will not bring out more than another 
and the action of light on the plate is absolute, it seems quite reason- 
able to suppose that a very weak developer may act quite as well as 
a stronger one provided sufficient time is allowed. 

T. C. Graypon. 


AN -APPEAL TO CHARITY. 
‘ The Mawdsley Fund. 

A FURTHER response to our appeal of June 2 takes the form of the 
list published below, which represents the further remittances 
received up to Wednesday morning last. In acknowledging the 
generosity of the donors, we would say that the total now reached 
by the fund justifies us in making a regular allowance to Mr. 
Mawdsley of an amount, which, though not great, will place him in 
a state of comparative comfort, and will relieve his mind of an 
anxiety as to how his few wants are to be provided for. 


eS ch £9 g, Gh 

Amount already acknowledged 20 0 0 
Milton B. Punnett, Hsq.......... 22 0 
Anonymous ......... > 2 0 © 
Walter Jesper, Esq. 010 6 
Johannes Bod 010 6 
J. L. Woodward, Esq 010 0 
W. R. Bland, Esq. Oo & 0 
E. J. Ellery, Esq. OMS O) 
H. M. © 2 6 

——_— 6 5 6 

£26 5 6 


a 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. ; 

July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secre- 
tary, F. G. Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 

July 15-25.—Sixth International Salon Association Belge de 
Photographie, Liége. Secretary, Mr. Servais, 34, Rue du Saint- 
Esprit, Liége. 

August 7.—Andover. 
House, Andover. 


Hon. Secretary, W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee 


September.—Royal Photographic Society, New Gallery, Regent 
Street, London, W Secretary, J. McIntosh, 66. Russell Square, 
London, .W.C. 7 

October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield, 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Sec., R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R Sar- 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S8.E. 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Association, 
Hon. secretary, William H. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 

——— 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


July 15.—Warwick. Money prizes for members of photographic 
societies for pictures taken on Warwick Dry Plates. Warwick Dry 
Plate Company, Warwick. 

September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products. 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 in prizes for photographs 
taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 


ee - ee 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EMPLOYEES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Tue first annual meeting of the Photographic Employees’ Association 
of New South Wales was held in the Queen’s Hall, Pitt Street, Sydney, 
during the last week in February. The vice-president, Mr. H. 
Bradley, occupied the chair. 

The Secretary, in presenting the annual report, congratulated the 
members in being able to report that the past year had been most 
successful, as the Association started with fifteen members, and had 
increased to such an extent that the number on the roll now was 
uearly 100, and the financial ‘statement showed a very good balance 
in hand 

The election of officers resulted as follows:—President, Mr. J. C. 
Cruden (re-elected unopposed); vice-president, Mr. H. Bradley (re- 
elected unopposed); secretary, Mr. Walter Davies (re-elected un- 
opposed); assistant secretary, Mr. J. Stuart, Jun. (unopposed) ; 
treasurer, Mr. A. Morrison (re-elected unopposed). 

A special vote of thanks was accorde 


the secretary for the effi- 
cient manner in which he had carried out the business of the Associa- 
tion during the past year. He was granted six months’ leave of 
absence, in consequence of his leaving Sydney this week on an ex- 
tended trip to Europe. The assistant secretary was empowered to 
carry on all the duties of the secretary, also to represent the Associa- 


tion in the Arbitration Court. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


—— 


Increasing the Sensitiveness of Bichromated Fish- 
glue and Albumen. 

In the current number of “Le Procédé”” MM. Calmels and 

Clere give the results of their experiments of adding dyes to 

the bichromated albumen and gelatine as used for the half-tone 


process. The particular formule they employed were— 


Water 1,990 ces. 
Enamel glue 1,000 ces. 
Cojiogne glue aa8 aes oe 209 50 gms. 
Ammonium bichromate ... oe, aa 60 gms. 
Ammonia eo ane aes a0 10 ces. 
and— 
Water ; dae bad - 1,000 ces. 
Albumen... ore seh pen LOOneess 


Ammonium bichromat2 


15 gms. 
Fish-glue 


20 ces. 

At a fixed distance from an arc-lamp of low amperage the 
exposure for these was forty and twenty minutes respectively. 
Erythrosine BE, and RE of the Société des Matitres. Colorantes 
de Saint-Denis, were trie], and the former was found to be 
superior. In the case of the enamel process it was found that 
the addition of 0.1 per cent. of the erythrosine BE reduced the 
exposure to one-half—that is to say, to 20 minutes; with 0.2 
per cent. this was reduced to fifteen minutes, but increase 
beyond this quantity apparently destroyed the sensitiveness. 
The increase in 


sensitiveness was not rropertional to the 
increase of the dye, but, as in the case of an emulsion of the 
silver haloids, an excessive quantity reduced the general sen- 
sitiveness. With the albumen 0.2 per cent. .of erythrosine 
BE, the exposure was reducel to one-half, and with 0.4 per 
cent. to six minutes; but with 0.8 per cent. there was again 


apparently no sensitiveness, To obtain the same results with 


albumen as with the fish-glue the amount of dye should be 
doubled; but, although with the enamel the image became 
the more perfect the more the exposure was reduced by the 
increase of the dye, with albumen the image had a marked 
tendency to become flat, and to lose more and more the ratio 
of its values. From the practical point of view, therefore, the 
use of erythrosine in the albumen process cannot be recom- 


mended for negatives “au trait,” i.e., line-work. 


Kosine VE and JE, by the same makers, were also tried, 
but the former proved With fish-glue 
0.2 per cent. reduced the exposure to seventeen minutes, 0.4 
per cent. reduced it to ten minutes—that is, one-fourth of the 
original exposure; 0.8 per cent. destroyed the sensitiveness. 
With albumen alone—that is, without the  fish-clue—0.4 per 
cent. of eosine VE reduced the exposure from ten to five 
minutes. Acridine orange NO (Leonhardt), and various ethyl 
and methyl violets showed no action; whilst bleu carmine V 
(Meister Lucius and Bruning) and bleu diamine pur (Casella) 


he more satisfactory. 


were active, but inferior to the above-mentioned erythrosine 
and eosine. 


Etching Steel. 


A correspondent of the “Inland Printer” gives the following 
method of marking steel tools as that adopted by a large house in 
the trade :— We first have a rubber stamp made with white letters 
on a black ground, then we make up an ink to use with this stamp as 
follows : 

Ordinary resir 
Lard oil. 
Lampblack 


4 pound 


1 tablespsonful 


2 tablespoonfuls 


Turpentine 2 tablespoonfuls 


Melt the resin and stir in the other ingredients in the order given. 
When the ink is cold it should look like ordinary printers’ ink. 
Spread a little of this ink over the pad and ink the rubber stamp as 
usual, and press it on the clean steel—saw blade, for instance. Have 
a rope of soft putty, and make a border of putty around the stamped 
design as close up to the lettering as possible, so that no portion ot 
the steel inside the ring of putty is exposed but the lettering. Then 
pour into the putty ring the etching mixture, compesed of 1 oz. of 
nitric acid, 1 oz, of muriatic acid, and 12 0z. of water. Allow it to 
rest for only a minute, draw off the a with a glass or rubber 
syringe, and soak up the last trace of acid with a moist sponge. 
Take off the putty, and wipe off the design with potash solution first, 
and then with turpentine, and the job is done.” 


Callitype. 


A copy of the “Hammond Herald,” Vol. 1, No. 1, lately received, 
marks a new departure in trade (%) journalism. All the type matter 
was written on a Hammond typewriter, within a given number of 
spaces and with a black ribbon, after which this copy was photo- 
engraved and arranged in forms for the press, 

Naturally, it looks “typewritery,” but it is not displeasing, and is 
quite neat. We shall be interested in seeing future copies. 

The editor is Mr. Jacob Backes, who devised the peculiar methods 
necessary. He styles it ‘“ Callitype,” 
of instruction in the art which will d 


and he has written a manual 

oubtless interest many. Surely 
the photo-engraver will be interested in seeing that “Callitypy” 
comes into more general use.—Vhe Illustrator. 


The complete specification of Patent No, 11,239, 1905, for the 
production of collotype plates (Carl Schaack, 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London) is open to public inspection kefare acceptance. 
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Patent Dews. 


———S 


rocess patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
voto-Mechanical Notes,” 


he following applications for patents were made between 
-29 and June 3:— 

ting Frames.—No. 11,283. Improvements in photographic 
printing frames. James Sidney Lenton, 18, Hertford Street, 
Coventry. 

tine Frames.—No. 11,365. Improvements in photographic 
printing frames. Walter Charles Grubb and Albert Nixon, Eagle 
Works, Durham Grove, Hackney, London. 

PE CaRRIERS.—No. 11,367, Improvements in adapters or plate 
carriers for exposing photographic plates or films in the camera. 
George Wishart, 96, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

spHOTO.—No. 11,385. Improvements in telephotographic objec- 
tives. Paul Rudolph and Ernest Wandersleb, Jena, Germany. 
IMATOGRAPH.—No. 11,447. Improvements in adjusting the gear- 
ing of cinematograph machines. William Frederic Butcher, 322, 
High Holborn, London. 

ELOPER.—No, 11,452. Improved means of developing photo- 
graphic images. Pierre Mercier, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London. 

ING Framv.—No. 11,501. An improved photographic printing 
mame. Samuel Henry Adams, Scotswood-on-Tyne. 

juLOID.—No. 11,512. “Improved manufacture of celluloid. 
Auguste Bétal, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

mRAS.—No. 11,585. Improvements in folding photographic 
vameras. Kodak, Ltd., 111, Hatton Garden, London. (Frank A. 
Brownill, United States.) 

ERS.—No. 11,670. Improvements. in photographic view-finders. 
Arthur Lewis Adams, 26, Charing Cross Road, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
fications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
fice, 25, Southampton Buildings,Ohancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ULOID.—No. 15,435, 1904. The claim is for a process of produc- 
ng celluloid in which the camphor is wholly or partially replaced 
y one or other of the following classes of compounds :—-(1) Halo- 
en derivatives (mono and poly) of primary amines; (2) acid 
erivatives (formyl, acetyl, ethoxalyl, and benzoyl) of a halogen 
rimary amine; (3) acid derivatives (formyl, acetyl, ethoxalyl, 
nd benzoyl) of the secondary aromatic amines, that is to say, 
uch as contain an aliphatic and an aromatic radical with or 
rithout solvent, and, if necessary, with employment of pressure. 
. Cox Gardner, 173-175, Fleet Street, London, for the Chemische 
labriken, vorm Weiler ter Meer, Verdingen, Rheinland, Ger- 
lany. 


CERS.—No. 6,276, 1905. The invention relates to a reducer 
hich fulfils the requirements of action chiefly on the denser parts 
f the negative, leaving the lighter parts, which need no reduc- 
ion,in as nearly the original state as is possible. The 


wherein potassium nitrite, sodium nitrite or the like, and a 
cobalt salt, with or without a salt of ammonium or the like, are 
used in conjunction with an acid; (3) the use, in conjunction with 
a cobaltic reducing agent of the type set forth above, of a bath of 
dilute ammonia for the purpose of preventing discolouration or 
change of colour of the image after the reduction. One way of 
preparing the reducer is as follows :—Four grains of “ Erdman’s” 
salt, Co;. (NH;), (NO,),. K, are dissolved in 50 cubic centimetres 
of water by warming the water towards, but well short of, 
its boiling point. An orange-red solution is thus obtained which 
should be cooled (by cold water circulation round the containing 
vessel, for instance) until its temperature is 60 deg. or 70 deg. 
Fahr., for example, when an equal bulk (50 cubic centimetres) 
of dilute sulphurig acid of 15 per cent. strength is added. The 
mixed solutions may be allowed to cool or may be cooled if neces- 
sary by water circulation, after which the reducing agent is ready 
for use. The action of this reducer is selective to the required 
degree, as it attacks the deeper deposits of silver in the film on 
the plate, celluioid film, or paper, much more readily than the 
half-tone and lighter deposits; hence, by its use a hard nega- 
tive or print may have its scale of gradation, softened without the 
loss of any appreciable amount of the lighter deposits or half- 
tones. Indeed, if the reducing solution. is allowed to act for a 
long enough period, it will be found in many cases to intensify 
the lightest deposits of silver whilst, at the samé time, reducing 
the deepest deposits. The action of the reducer is slow, so that, 
unlike rapid reducers which quickly attack the light silver 
deposits, this agent will in use involve no risk of mistake by 
allowing the reducing action to go too far before the plate, film, 
or paper is removed from the bath. Harry Edmund Smith, 3, 
Ezra Buildings, Columbia Road, London. 


Prate anp Firm Hoiper.—No. 15,739, 1904. The patented holder 


is an open framework with a hook-shaped handle by which it is 
inserted into solutions, and by which, also, it can be fixed to a 
shelf or table as in the figure, so that the negative or film can 


CT: 


be set to dry. It is constructed of celluloid or similar suitable 
material. William Lawrence Parkinson, 34, Imperial Chambers, 
62, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Acts, 1901 :— 
9,423, 1905.—Carpentier. Method of packing and changing sensitised 


photographic films and apparatus therefor. 
Be ge 
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laims are for: (1) As a photographic reducing agent, the use of 
ts containing cobalt the nitrite radicle group (NO, and | appearance of the following im Monday’s “Scotsman” :—Golden 
otassium, sodium, ammonium, or other metals, with or without Wedding. Henderson—M‘Kenzie.—At Newington, Edinburgh, on 
her acid radicles, in conjunction with an‘ acid such/as sulphuric June 11, 1855, by the Rey. D. M‘Ewan, A: L. Henderson, youngest 
id; (2) a modified for of the foregoing reducing agent son of Thos. Henderson, surgeon, to Clementina M‘Kenzie. 


ConGRATULATIONS to our good friend A. L. Henderson on the } 
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Dew Apparatus, §c. 


Ss 
The Stereo-Brownie Kodak. Made by Kodak, Ltd., Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C. 

The recent revival of interest in stereoscopic photography has 
promptly brought forth a response from Kodak, Ltd., in the shape 
of a compact and serviceable stereoscopic film camera, at a very 
reasonable figure. The Stereo-Brownie, is, as tts name implies, yet 
another member of the popular Brownie family, which seems to 
be growing apace of late, and like the other Kodaks of this series 
is a well-made and excellently finished little instrument, with all 
that is fulfil its maker’s claims. Lime ism 
simple construction and weighs less than 30 ounces. The pictures 
of the stereoscopic pair measure 28 by 34 in. each, and the camera 


necessary to 


can be loaded or unloaded in daylight with spools for ten, six, or 


four pairs of exposures. A brilliant finder with hood and screw 
bush for tripod work is included, and the pair of single lenses 
Both diaphragms are 
The 


shutters are of the everset automatic type, and are released simul- 


supplied cover excellently at full aperture. 
actuated by one movement thus ensuring identical openings. 
taneously by either trigger or bulb release. The focussing arrange- 
ment is novel, and is the same as that in the No. 3 Folding Brownie, 
noticed recently in this column. By this ingenious device it is 
possible to set the distance scale before drawing out the bellows, and 
the camera front then becomes automatically locked at the required 
focal distance. As the complete apparatus costs only 50s. we think 
it will not only be an extremely popular addition to the series 
of Brownie Kodaks, but will, by reason of its efficiency and moderate 
price, do not a little to assist in the revival of stereoscopic photo- 
graphy. 

The Busch Patent Camera Clamp. Made by the Emil Busch Optical 

Co., 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

This useful little piece of apparatus has been introduced for use 
either separately or in combination with the Busch Pocket Stand. 
It is strongly made of metal, and can be made to grip anything 
Used with the 
Pocket Stand screwed into a tree trunk or other support it forms a 


not too large to insert in the jaws of the clamp. 


kind of bracket, and enables a large or heavy camera to be used 
without vibration. For attaching to the backs of chairs or edges 
of tables, ete., it is particularly useful, and is less likely to injure 
a polished surface than the Pocket Stand itself. The “Busch” 
Pocket Stand can be used in most cases to take the place of the 
ordinary tripod. It is made of well-finished metal, highly plated, 
and resembles somewhat a large gimlet. One end is provided with 
a sorew which can be turned into any wooden foundation such as 
the trunks of trees, fences, etc. At the opposite end, on a hinged 
joint, are provided screws of both English and Continental sizes, 


which can be screwed into the bush fitted to the camera. The 


hinged joint allows the camera to be turned in any direction, 
and 7t can then be quite firmly clamped by means of thumb screws. 


The price of the clamp alone is 3s. only. 


The clamp and stand c« 


plete costs 9s., and the entire apparatus weighs very little and 


be easily carried in the pocket. 


Dew 


—_—_—_ 
Aide-Memorie de Photographie pour 1905. By C. Fabre, Par 


Gauthier-Villars. 1 fr. 75 


© 
Le Development en Pleine Lumiére. By Ernest Coust 
Gauthier-Villars. 1 fr. 50 c. 


For its abstracts of papers scattered through the press g 


arranged in order by M. Fabre, 


we have reason to esteem past isst 


of the “ Aide-Memoire,” and no doubt its statistical information 


reasonably correct, so far as it applies to France. 


ticulars of English societies an 
of revision. In giving the soc 
make a practice of appending th 
name, and a great many of t 
periodicals is full of errors, bu 


But the p 
periodicals stand in lamentable ne 


iety officers, the compilers apparen 
e secretary's address to the presider 
heir facts are incorrect. 


The list 
by an obvious inspiration one of ¢ 


late contemporaries is being considerately removed by degrees, a 


figures as “The Photographic 


Arf Journal.” 


“Photography without a dark room” is M. Coustet’s theme, } 


he tackles it in a half-hearted 


sort of way. If he is arguing | 


development in a fully-lighted room, why does he wander it 
questions of dark-room illumination and monochromatic lights, pi 


ticularly as he does not object 
merits of non-actinic candles— 
or strontium in their compositi 
mination ? 
topic, and not as much wit: 


ion, and intended to give a red 
Yet he has three of his sixty pages occupied with # 


o detail such debateable points as t 
i.e,, candles with stearate of lithi 


h the Kodak and other developi 


machines. The most valuable part of his work is that which rela 
to coloured developers, in which are given the formule of Lumil 


and others for this ancient, bu 


spasmodically resuscitated, proces’ 


Booklets published for the Town Councils of Deal, Leamingte 


and Southwold reach us from the Health Resorts’ Development As 
ciation. In view of the approaching holiday season, it may inten 
our readers to know that they are sent free if a postcard request 


sent to the town clerks. 


—_____»—___ 


A Puorocrapuic Section is announced in connection with the fort 
coming Armagh Agricultural Show, to be held on June 28 and 
in the beautifully situated Palace Grounds, Armagh. Full partic 
lars will be sent by the Secretary, Mr. Albert E. Craddock, 10, Colle 


Street, Armagh. 


Conour ProrocrapHy.—At a meeting of the Academy of Scient 
on Tuesday, M. Lippmann read a paper dealing with the result 
his further study of the difficult problem of colour photograph 
M. Lippman’s record of his researches was of a highly techni 
but interesting nature, and proved that a considerable step forwa 
has been made in the direction of a practical process of phot 


graphing im colours. 


Puorograpuic Society for Lowestoft.—A meeting was 
Y.M.C.A. Hall, Lowestoft, on Monday of last week, for 
of starting a camera club. Dr. 


held in t 
he purpo 
Hutchinson presided, and explain 


the object of the club, which it was decided should be started. T 
officers were elected as follows:—President and chairman, I 
Hutchinson; treasurer, Mr. H. A. Northcott; committee (not 
exceed in number eight besides the other officers), Messrs. H. C. J 
Blyth, R. Bush Stafford Cox, H. Tansley, and ©. Taylor; secretat 


B. Corbyn. 
the names of any one wishing to 


The secretary or treasurer will be pleased to recet 
join. 
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Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


ane. Name of Society. Subject. 


.| Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. ... 


Hull Photographic Society .. ... 
.| Cricklewood Photo. Society ... 


Outing, President’s Day, Knebworth 
Park. 


“Outing to Brock 0’ Dale Woods. 
Trip to Hadley Woods. ‘ 
{Mer Joint Outing with the Photo- 


....| Glasgow Southern Ph. Assn.x: graphic Section of the Paisley Philo- 
sophical Institution. 
f‘‘The Development of Rapid Plates.” 
\_ Mr. T. Thorne Baker, F.R.P.S, 
Demonstrations, 1. ‘The Preparation 
and Working of Plain Salted Papers.” 
Mr. G, T. Vivian. 2. “Gum Bichro- 
mate Printing.” 


.| South London Photo. Society... 


.| Southampton Camera Club..... 


8. ‘‘ Floral Photography.” Mr, A. BE. 
Henley. 
Competitions, Prints of Wimbledon 


.| Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. ... Common and Burnham Beeches’ Out- 
ings. 
“Oil Printing.” Mr. Walter Yates. 


“Platinotype Printing (Cold-bath and 


...| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc, 
.| North Middlesex Photo, Soc. ... Sepia)” Mr. J. W. Marchant, 


Devonport Camera Club .. Trip to St. Michael’s Mount. 


i Day Outing to Mold for the Logger- 
.| Everton Camera Club ............. { heads, &e. 


HE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


[EETING Of the General Committee was held at 61, Baker Street, 
on Friday, the 9th inst. Present: Messrs. F. A. Bridge, A. 
s, Wm. Grove, M. Jacolette, A. Mackie, D. Prodger, E. Scamell, 
g Sims, and R. Fellows Willson; Mr. Alfred Ellis, Past President, 
he chair. 
etter read from Mr. Pirie Macdonald, President of the Professional 
tographers’ Association of New York, addressed to Mr. Wm. 
ve, the Hon. Secretary, thanking him for the kindly sentiments 
ressed on behalf of the Committee on the institution of their 
ciation, and notifying that a copy of “The Photographer,” of 
7 York, containing a full account of the initiatory meeting had 
1 sent. 
he discussion was resumed on the admission of certificated assis- 
s to certain privileges of membership, and it was finally decided 
the Committee would recommend to the members at the next 
ual general meeting that the rules be amended to provide that 
ificated assistants be entitled to all advantages of membership 
cept that of voting and taking part in the administration of the 
eiation—upon payment of a registration fee of Is. per annum. 

le draft of the certificate was submitted, and it was ordered 
e printed and a proof sent to each member of Committee previous 
he next meeting. 

having been pointed out that it was the custom of the Com- 
ee not to meet during the months of July, August, and September, 
as decided to hold a meeting on Friday, June 30. 

le remainder of the meeting was devoted to the discussion of the 
ils of the proposed circuiar. An estimate was submitted of the 

of printing, etc., and approved—four numbers to be published 
ally at such intervals as might be found convenient. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


rine held Tuesday, June 15. Messrs. 8S. E. Sheppard and O. E. 
1eth Mees read a paper on “Some Points in Modern Chemical 
ry Bearing on Development.” The authors reviewed the concep- 
of modem physical chemistry and dwelt in particular on the 
ition of solutions and the course of chemical reactions. In the 
of solutions it was customary to distinguish between solvent and 
> (the body dissolved), but such distinction was purely arbi- 


Mr. H. W. Miles.- 


trary, though in the case of dilute solutions was a ‘convenient one, 

for from it came the generalisation that “the solvent affords a free 

space for the action of the solute, but is otherwise inert,” i.e., it 

acts as a vacuum in which the solute behaves as a gas. ‘This con- 

ception, the authors said, had been useful in the past, but would 

require modification in its application to more concentrated solu- 

tions. The “osmotic pressure” of bodies in solution was likened to ; 
that of a gas, and reference made to its measurement by hydrostatic 

pressure in vessels with semi-permeable membranes. Osmotic pres- 
sure had analogies with gaseous pressure as expressed in the laws 
of Boyle, Gay Lussac, and Avogadro, ‘and a study of osmotic 
pressure led to the discovery of dissoctation in solution and the 
Arrhenius theory of electrolytic dissociation, with the important 
bearmg of the latter on chemical reactions by means of ions. 
In discussmg the course of chemical reactions in the light of 
modern physical chemistry, it was pointed out that chemical equili- 
brium was reached when the velocities of two opposing processes are 
equal, a special case of the law of mass action. One important class 
of chemical reaction is when one of the reacting bodies is a solid, 
in regard to which it was insisted that chemical theory does not 
recognise a reaction between a solid and a liquid. When chalk, 
for example, is dissolved by an acid, a little chalk is first dissolved 
by the water, and this is then the “active mass” which reacts with 
the acid. It could be stated generally that every substance was 
more or less soluble or has a definite “solution pressure,” and its 
activity in solution may be measured by its concentration. The 
authors proceeded to apply these views to the development of a 
photographic plate. A brief discussion followed, in which Mr. J. 
Sterry, Mr. Sordes Ellis, and others took part. 


Surron Puorocrarnic Crvs.—The annual meeting was held on 
the 7th inst. During the year interesting and instructive lectures 
and demonstrations were given, several excursions made, and the 
portfolio circulated. ‘The membership had increased, and there was 
a good cash balance. The following officers were appointed :— 
Chairman, Mr. Hector Maclean, F.R.P.S.; vice-chairman, Mr. A. P. 
Hoole ; committee, Messrs. W. R. Baker, G. W. Bradshaw, F. Nicol, 
and E. B. L. White; hon. secretary and treasurer, C. Thwaites, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.R.A.S. 

ee ee 


THE Phototype Company, of Orchard House, Hounslow, have 
purchased Miss E. M. Cocroft’s paintmg, “The Widower,” now 
being exhibited in the Royal Academy, and have published some 
very fine engravings of the picture. The subject is somewhat senti- 
mental in character, but will appeal to the large class of buyers who 
admire good clean work, and like a picture that tells a tale. The 
Phototype Company, having purchased this copyright, will supply 
proofs on Japanese vellum at £6 6s., artists proofs at £2 2s., and 
engravings at £1 Is. 


Dexicuts of Gum Printing !—We read in the organ of a Midland 
Photographic Society that gum prints may be fixed in alum or 
carbon bisulphide (the italics are ours) to remove objectionable bi- 
chromate stain. And still the writer can commence: “This fascinating 
DIOCESS esate 


Wirx the approval of the Prince of Wales (the President), the 
Council of the Society of Arts have awarded their Albert Medal for 
the present year to Lord Rayleigh, “in recognition of the influence 
which his researches, directed to the increase of scientific know- 
ledge, have had upon industrial progress, by facilitating amongst other 
scientific applications, the provision of accurate electrical standards, 


the production of improved lenses, and the development of apparatus 
for sound signalling at sea.” 


and their knowledge of dry plates, lenses, and eniargements. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Tue sixth Congress of Practical Chemistry will be held in Rome 
during Easter, 1906. The President of the Societa Fotografica 
Italiana (50 Via Alfani Florence) as President of the Section “ Photo- 
chemistry and Scientific Photography,” invites all who are interested 
in these subjects to take part in this Congress. He kindly requests 
to be informed, as soon as possible, of the subjects of the communi- 
cations which may be offered for discussion. The programme of the 
meetings and excursions will be announced in due course. 


CeLiuLtorp Fire.—A fire broke out last week in a shop in High 
Street, Attleborough, where fancy goods were displayed. These sud- 
denly burst into flame, and it was found that the rays of the sun 
had been focussed through the glass on to some celluloid combs, 
which blazed up and fired a quantity of other articles. 

Compressep Oxygen.—An incident which has caused some uneasi- 
ness is reported by the “Bollettino Chimico Farmaceutico.” Father 
Geroni, of the Minore Osservanti, Florence, has sent a letter to the 
journal, “Il Fieramesco” saying that whilst giving a lantern lecture 
the oxygen ran short, and a new cylinder was obtained from a 
neighbouring chemist. ‘The new supply did not give so good a light 
as the original, and it was discovered that the cylinder contained 
one-third oxygen and two-thirds compressed air. He went to another 
pharmacy and got another cylinder, which the proprietor on examina- 
tion found to, be purely compressed air, containing just the percentage 
of oxygen to be found in the open air. The Florentine pharmacists 
regard the report as exaggerated. 

Messrs. Sarrartan Bros., photographic works and photographic 
dealers, Beirut, Syria, notify us of the enlargement of their premises, 
and state that their establishment now contains nearly everything that 
is needed for photography, i.e., apparatus of various makes and sizes, 
lenses, plates, papers, accessories, etc. Also pictorial photo. scenes, 
postcards, grayures, artistic materials, etc. Manufacturers are 
respectfully requested to forward their catalogues together with par- 


ticulars of their specialties and novelties, with samples where possible, 
giving the very best terms. 

Accorpine to “The Photographer” (New York), the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition to be held at Portland will include, by special invi- 
tation, twenty-five photographs in its Fine Art Department, a mark 
of appreciation which St. Louis did not grant the photographers. 
The twenty-five pictures. were selected for the management by 
Messrs. Herzog, Steichen, Keiley, and Stieglitz, and are the work of 
Messrs. Herzog, Steichen, Keiley, Stieglitz, Coburn, E. 8. Curtis, 
Dugmore, Dyer, Miss: Devens, Hickemeyer, Eugene, Mrs. Kasebier, 

V. B. Post, Mrs. Sears, Seeley, and White. 

A Crvit Service examination to appoint a Velox printer strikes 
us in this country as an act of supererogation, but in filling two 
vacancies of this kind in the Geological Survey at salaries of £250 
and £180 a year, examinations were held in Brooklyn, N.Y., recently, 
and the candidates appointed by their marks for proficiency in 
the handling of gaslight papers, their experience in practical work, 

Our American contemporaries always interest us. The current 
issue of one of them positively excites us, announcing, as it does, 


a “ Rotograph Carbon Lens,” which is “ prepared at present in twenty 
colours, while other colours are in preparation.” But we hope nobody 
with misunderstand the real point a—tissue! 


GLASS opaque ultra-violet light is a material of importance to 


photographers and process operators now that artificial illuminan 


a 


exceedingly rich in these rays (such as the enclosed-arc and mercury- 


vapour lamp) are more largely employed. There is the danger of 


injury to the eyesight by protracted exposure to illumination of thi 
kind, and therefore the opaque glass which Messrs. Dolland an 
Go., 113, Cheapside, E.C., are introducing in the shape of “Tse 
metrope” spectacles, should receive attention. We recent 
witnessed a demonstration of the stopping power of an “ Isometrope 
spectacle lens towards ultra-violet light, and we learn from a bookle 
which Messrs. Dolland issue gratuitously, of the many advantage 
The glass itself, possibly, may be found ¢ 


? 


of these spectacles. 
some photographic service. 

Aut the leading photographers of San Antonio, Texas (accordin, 
0 “ Wilson’s”) have joined in a movement to abolish ticket scheme 
and fakirs, to close all studios on Sundays, and to meet frequentl 
‘or general good-fellowship. That such a movement as this shoul 
come from San Antonio seems remarkable. It is, none the less, t 
be hailed as an important indication of growth and business acumen 

Tur Thornton Pickard competition for, 1905 has a special interes 
or professional photographers, as a new class is instituted, viz 
one'for pictures taken with the Thornton-Pickard Studio Shutter 
used either in or out’of the studio. ‘Ten of the total £100 presente 
to the prize-winners are allotted to this class. A circular of the com 
etition has just been issued by the Thornton-Pickard Company 
Altrincham, and will be sent on demand. 

Necarives Wantrep.—For some months the Rotary Photographi 
Co. have offered in “The Bromide Monthly” certain special casi 
inducements for photographers to part with negatives of subject 
suitable for post-card and other purposes. This offer they have noy 


made a standing one, and will send particulars of it on applica 
tion. 

Pxrorocrapuic Materials Abroad.—A correspondent who sends thi 
following letter to the “Times” of Tuesday last appears to have hac 
an exceptional experience. No one, we imagine, expects th 
foreign dealer to keep a great stock or variety of British plates 
and though we ourselves prefer to take a full supply with us rathe 
than rely on purchases en route, we have, on occasions, been sur 
prised to find we could purchase British plates in small towns 
France and Switzerland. As a matter of fact, taking up the curren 
issue of an Italian photographic journal we find three leading make 
of British plates prominently advertised. If the “Times” correspon 
dent had consulted one or other of our foreign contemporaries I 
would probably not have had cause to make his complaint :—“ 
spite of the excellent state of affairs in our photographic trade 
shown by your articles of some two months back (‘Financial aml 
Commercial Supplement,’ March 27 and April 3), one cannot helj 
wishing the traders had more of the ‘go’ of their Transatlanti 
rivals. During a recent stay in North Italy I made numerow 
efforts to obtain English plates, yet Venice was the only tow! 
in which I succeeded, and here the trade appeared to be confined t 
one shop, which kept a very small stock of two of the leadim 
English makes. On the other hand, Kodak specialties were obtain 
able everywhere, and in Venice alone there must be a dozen agents 
Previous to leaving England I endeavoured to find out from the manu 
facturers where their plates were to be got. ‘They could only giv 
me the name of the wholesale agent for all Italy, with whom I hat 


not time to communicate even if he would have supplied the informa 
tion. Surely it would be worth while to secure the custom of thi 
thousands of English travellers who would so much prefer to use th 
plates they know. So little is needed to ensure a good sale, At 
advertisement in the leading hotels, an arrangement with the variow 


tourist agents, and a knowledge by the manufacturers themselves 0 


the addresses where their goods are obtainable in the chief Contt 


nental towns would secure a considerable increase of trade. Inability 
to obtain English plates on the Continent must influence the choid 


of a camera in favour of a Kodak, and hence affect the home con 


sumption of plates.” 
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mmercial § Legal Intelligence 


Exeter County Court last week, before his Honour Judge Lush 
M, a case was heard, in which Annie Spencer, of Manchester, 
John Parsons, of Melbourne-street, Exeter, on a judgment 
ms to recover £36 1Zs. 6d. Defendant was examined by Mr. 
| Brown, who represented the plaintiff, as to his means. He 
he amount due was the result of interpleader proceedings and 
S costs due thereon. Mr. A, Martin Alford, for the respondent, 
as client was one of the victims of the plaintiff's husband, 
“Spencer, who carried on business as the Midland Photo. Com- 
“Birmingham. In August of last year the defendant was 


» as were many others throughout the country, to hand 


£100 on being promised a managership in one of his branch 
Needless to say, defendant was never appointed. Within a 
“or so of the payment of the £100, Spencer turned himself into 
ted company, and within a very few months this company, 
Was practically a one-man company, went into voluntary 
ition. In February last the defendant obtained judgment 
b the man Spencer for £100. Spencer was at that time living 
Tge house in Birmingham, and defendant, wishing, if possible, 
un, at any rate, a portion of his £100, levied execution on his 
_ On the sheriti’s officer going to levy, it was found that only 
oms were furnished, and these very poorly, and the sale pro- 
only £21. Out of this rent and taxes were a first charge, 
he result that only £3 18s. 3d. was credited to the defendant. 
arniture was claimed by Mrs. Spencer, the present plaintiff. 
ant was too poor to fight the interpleader action, with the 
that the unfortunate man was now asked to pay £36 lds. éd., 
dunt of the interpleader order, and costs. Mr. Alford suggested 
e plaintiff should get the amount due from her husband, who 
ill owing the debt, on a judgment, £100 and costs. His 
t said it was a sad case, but the question was the defendant’s 
} He made an order of 6d. per month only. The defendant 
ld man living in lodgings, and if he discharges the debt at 
se he will have to live another 120 years, 
=rE North American Company.—For the year ended Feb- 
28 the accounts show that, after charging the sum’ of £571 
reciation of the Burlington plant, a balance of £2,235 remains. 
sum the directors are of opinion that at least £1,700 should 
ined to meet the probable cost of an action to be brought 
the company. 
Grp Brauds by a Canvasser.—At the North London Police 
on June 8, James Watson, a clerk, with no fixed abode, was 
“with stealing a half-sovereign belonging to a domestic servant, 
lurnbull, of Alwyne Road, Canonbtry. The prosecutrix said 
1 May 29 the prisoner called at the house where she was 
ad, showed her some specimens of photographs, and induced 
give him an order. He said he was canvassing for a firm 
printed circulars he produced. She agreed to pay him 4s, 
but had no silver, so she gave him a half-sovereign to get 
l. But he did not return, and she heard no more as to her 
1 photographs. It was stated by the detective who arrested 
‘that there were complaints of similar frauds upon servants 
the metropolis. About a year ago the prisoner was arrested 
ilar charge, but the servants would not come forward to give 


» The prisoner was remanded. 
aad nn NRRRERERERNCanEEEERe 

Sutton Photographic Club’s first excursion of the season will 
to-morrow, Saturday, June 17, to Warnham Court, which 
le for its picturesque scenery and its gardens, and for its 
ection of modern pictures, Japanese and other art objects, 
and old iron work of Surrey. Mr. Hector Maclean’ will 
the excursion. The second excursion will be on July 1, 
at trip from the Old Swan Pier to Greenwich, and the 
ccursion July 15, Leatherhead to Boxhill. 


Correspondence, 


*," Correspondents shoula never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of vommunications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given 

*." We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed hy our 
correspondents, 

— Se 
PLATINUM PRINTERS’ CATARRH. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have read with interest the correspondence in your 
columns under the heading of “Platinum Printers’ Catarrh.” The 
letters on the subject certainly seem to show that the manipulation 
of the platinum process causes some kind of ailment. One of my 
assistants, who did a lot of platinum work, was greatly troubled with 
a kind of asthma, which is, I understand, caused in a way by catarrh, 
He was so bad that he passed night after night without sleep, and 
frequently had to absent himself from work. The worst attacks 
seemed to come after a fine day (after a big batch of prints). For the 
last six months he has not done any platinum printing, and has not 
suffered in any way from his asthmatical trouble. 

Some years ago I did a lot of platinum printing, and used to wonder 
why I nearly always had a cold in the head. 

if it is proved that platinum printing causes catarrh, it would be 
useful to have the views of your correspondents on the particular 
part of the process which is responsible for it. 
blame 
whilst 
and very likely inflame the mucous membrane (which is the cause of 
catarrh). 


For my part, I would 
he hydrochloric acid, the fumes of which are very strong 
ing poured out of a bottle to make the necessary solution, 


It is also possible that the fumes from the developing solu- 
If it is the 
acid, would it be advisable to have bowls of a solution of ammonia 


tion, whilst being warmed, will have a similar effect. 


about the developing-room to neutralise the acid fumes or act as an 
antidote ?—Yours faithfully, T. Evertrr Innes. 
Heaton Chapel, June 12, 1905. 
[We cannot conceive that the weak acid fixing baths employed in 
the platinum process can be responsible for the trouble alleged to 
arise from platinum printing. Certainly there is nothing evolved 


from the hot oxalate bath to cause irritation. It is true that oxalates 


do undergo a slight decomposition at boiling heat, but the volatile 
product is only innocuous carbon dioxide gas, and even that in minute 
quantities. On the assumption that there is a direct connection 
between the ills experienced by our correspondents and the working 
of the process, the most likely cause, as we have already stated, is 
oxalate dust; and no extraordinary care should be needed to main- 
tain the necessary cleanliness. Since the question has arisen we 
have consulted a physician, who tells us that not a single case of 
the kind is known to him, personally, and after a search through 
medical literature for many years past.. We are also informed by 
a well-known authority on catarrhal affections that the conditions, 
as stated, appear to him quite insufficient to account for the symp- 


toms.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPRENTICES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue of the 9th inst., there is a very pitiable 
statement from a correspondent signing himself “Assistant.” It 
appears that for four years he served his time under indentures to a 
photographer, receiving the usual low apprenticeship remuneration, 
and that his reward, after all his years of labour, was to stay on for 
five months at the munificent salary of 16s. per week! Now he finds 
that his services are not valued by the profession at more than 25s. 
per week, and as a printer only. 

We should have thought that in four years he would have become 
at least a fair all-round photographer, for the operating and printing 
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are mainly mechanical processes; although to excel at either means, 
as with all other professions, gifts of taste, observation, and refine- 
ment, as well as special ability. 

“T was never taught retouching,” he states. Now, that is just 
the point upon which we would like to remark. Why do apprentices 
ever hope to learn retouching, miniature painting, tinting and 
finishing in B. and W., properly, in the firms employing them; and 
why do employers ever hold out such fallacious hopes to the ap- 
prentices? Each branch enumerated is distinct in itself, and requires 
a skilled teacher to impart really serviceable and artistic knowledge. 
Photographers do not keep tame instructors on the premises for the 
benefit of upprentices! and nine times out of ten, in good-class firms, 
the chief does not retouch or paint at all, but devotes all his time and 
energies to the operating and supervision of his business. 


He employs more or less capable artists and retouchers, but they 
are decidedly not teachers; and, when he asks them to kindly show 
Mr. Apprentice how to do their respective branches of the business, 
is it likely they are going to trouble much about it when they are 
already full up and weary with their own work, and when the ad- 
vancement of the apprentice may mean cutting their own throats in 
the future? Even with the best intentions, it is more than they con- 
tracted for when employed, for they were engaged as workers, not as 
teachers of others—they have had no experience in tuition, and do 
not care a rap about it.. Many of those already earning their living 
as B. and W. artists, retouchers, miniaturists, and tinters are open 
to very considerable improvement in speed and finish; and to 
these defective assistants, in many cases, the apprentice has to look 
for his knowledge! It is the blind leading the blind. 

There are exceptions, of course; and many, firms thoroughly fulfil 
their obligations to their apprentices; and these words are directed 
solely to those photographers who so readily undertake responsi- 
bilities they know quite well they cannot justly carry out. 


We have heard of lady apprentices, especially, who seem to pick . 


up spotting, mounting, burnishing, printing, working up plat. and 
bromide prints to a fair extent, but who hardly possess a glimmering 
of retouching or B. and W. finishing, and who, in miniature painting 
and tinting, are even more defective. The men appear to learn 
operating and studio routine, and are generally well up in printing, 
but their retouching and B. and W. work will seldom bear criticism. 
The fact remains it is downright absurd for employers to expect 
such Admirable Crichtons! The photographer is asking too much 
from the one limited brain. 

We see advertisements such as this :—“ Wanted, Operator-retoucher 
(skilful with children); B. and W. artist; own aerograph; one who 
can paint in oils preferred, etc., etc.” Man wants but little here 
below! You may get an assistant with a smattering of each subject, 
but he cannot be first-rate in all branches, especially for the wretched 
remuneration too often offered—hence the general turn-out suffers! 

We respectfully suggest to the profession that employers teach the 
work that they do thoroughly understand, and that they advise their 
apprentices to take lessons in the other subjects from skilled teachers 


who have made tuition in these branches their special study. General 
photography would be greatly improved and more artistic ideals 
would prevail. This would be fair to the employers and fair to the 
apprentices. They would at least no longer live in a fool’s paradise, 
but at the end of the three or four years be well equipped in all 
branches, and fit for the battle of life. Employers might allow 
special and suitable hours for such’studies; and then they would not 
have to read such damaging statements as that made in your corre- 
spondence columns of last week—and, by the way, would not have to 
run the risks of after litigation, as suggested by your reply !—Yours 
truly, 2 Go Ai 


June 10, 1905. 


(June 16, 1905. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—As one who for some time past has given up acti 
work in chemistry, I have followed Mr. Mees’ papers on “ Mode 
Chemistry for Photographic Workers” with interest. But I m 
confess to a certain amount of disappointment at the net practi 
outcome of the application to photographic processes of the mod 
theories of physical chemistry. 

As the result of five papers on the subject, we learn that devel 
ment may equally well be regarded from the point of view of ionic int 
action as from the old-time point of view of molecular inter-actic 
involving simultaneous oxidation and reduction. But is the io 
interpretation really any more explanatory or illuminative of pho 
graphic processes than the older interpretation? Do ionic conside 
tions suggest any vital modifications of established procedure, or 
they more distinctly point out the directions of further research to t 
investigator who would further illuminate the yet gross darkness 
the dark room? Apparently not; and herein lies the disappou 
ment. 

There are, I think, one or two points in Mr. Mees’s papers which ¢ 
for comment. 

In the fourth article of the series (May 26), the statement is ma 
that the reaction ap = 

Ag + Br = AgBr. 
is not reversible because the AgBr is removed from the sphere 
action by precipitation. But surely the modern view is that no } 
called insoluble precipitate is absolutely insoluble; and hence th 
no body is completely removed from the sphere of action by precipi 
tion. For instance, though for the purposes of analytic chemist 
BaSO, is regarded as absolutely insoluble, yet, as a matter of fa 
BaSO, is soluble to such an extent that the proportion thereof prese 
in the saturated solution is some fifty times greater than the propt 
tion of radium in pitchblende. Similarly, when the reputedly ; 


soluble AgBr is placed in water a little of it dissolves; the dissoly 


portion, being of very low concentration, dissociates almost coi 


pletely into its ions; and it is only when the product of the ce 
centrations of the Ag and Br ions equals the “solubility produc 
that equilibrium reigns. 


The reaction 
Beet tet 
AgBr=Ag+ Br 


does then take place; or, in other words, the reaction 


ereeees 
Ag +Rr=AgBr. 

is reversible, as Mr. Mees himself further on in his articles impli 

when describing development from the modern standpoint. 

The statement of Faraday’s law, in the article of May 12, is lial 
to misinterpretation. “One atom of an element can only carry 0 
electron of electricity.” This is a very ex parte statement of Fat 
day’s discovery, being true only for monovalent atoms, such as A 
Faraday’s law is that the electrical conveying powers of atoms a 
proportional to their valencies, so that divalent atoms, like coppé 
carry two electrons; trivalent atoms, like aluminium, carry tht 
electrons; and so on. These fundamental facts are, of course, # 
plied by Mr. Mees in other portions of his:papers; but, surely, 
avoid misunderstanding, direct statement should replace implicati 
in articles which are professedly for the non-expert reader. 

It is rather unfortunate that in his laudable attempt to explain t 
physical significance of a differential coefficient, Mr.’ Mees should u 
as an illustrative example the fall of a body, falling as no body ey 
falls in nature.—Yours truly, Dovenas CARNEGIE. 
Blackheath, S.E., June 10, 1905. ; 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


“” All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tur Evitors, THe Brrrish 
JouRNAL oF PuHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 

“ Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 

' unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

—— ee 


HOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


‘Dykes, Challenger Office, Villa Medusa, Boswell Road, Edinburgh, N.B. Photo- 
graph of Torpedo-Boat Attack on Channel Fleet and Cruiser Squadron, taken 
at 12.10 am. 

hn Bailey, 73, Shirley Road, Southampton. 
Crew of ‘ Atlantic.” 

Lockyear, 898, Hyde Road, Gorton, Manchester, 
Pomona Hotel, Manchester. 

‘Hodgson, 93, Pinstone Street, Sheffield. 

H. Greenway, 27, Abington Street, Northampton, 
Cricket Club Team. 

Sharp, 38, St. Nicholas Street. Aberdeen, N.B. Photograph of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” Pantomime, Palace Theatre, Aberdeen, 1905, 

Howard, 80, High Town Road, Luton, Beds. Z'wo Photographs of Stockwood 
House. Stockwood Park, Luton. 

Bo’ness, N.B. Smith 


Photograph of Captain Barr and 
Photograph of the Grotto, 


Photograph of the Shefield University. 
Photograph of Northants 


_ Phillip, George Place, Photograph of the Rev. W. 


Hunter. 
OSTCARDS.—Will you kindly give the name of any firm that publish 
We wish to 
know what machine would be required to make same.—W. 
GorRDON. 

No such book is published to our knowledge. 


a book on pictorial postcard work of all kinds? 


ELATINE AND AcrTONE.—Can you inform me if there is any chemical 
I wish to treat a gelatine film with 
I haye 


which will repel acetone. 
acetone, but do not wish it to penetrate the gelatine. 
tried hardening the film with alum, formaline, and I have also 
tried chrome-alum, but the acetone gets through more or less, 
with all. I consider that if the gelatine could be treated with 
a repellent chemical (other than varnish) it might make the 
gelatine proof against the acetone.—A. R. 

We can suggest no further treatment, except, if it were 
permissible, of giving an extra thick coating of gelatine to 
formaline was added whilst the gelatiie 
Gelatine is insoluble in acetone, and 


which 10 per cent. o 
was in the fluid state. 
therefore we can hardly understand the acetone getting through 
if a perfectiy homogeneous film were used. 
Harris.—1. You will find two or three formule in the “B. J. 
Almanac” for 1905, p. 1029. 2. If you want a matt or haif- 
matt surface, sizing is unnecessary; if you want a 
glazed surface, the paper is unsuitable, and you must use 


ighly- 


baryta paper. 
staRGE.—l. It is against our rule to do what you suggest. 2. To 
do all that you require with a gaslight enlarger you will want 
a condenser large, enough to cover a 12 by 10 plate. The 
_price of this would be very considerable, and we do not 
advise you to get one unless another illuminant is used. You 
will want an 11-in. condenser for enlarging frorn whole-plate. 
A 16-in. condenser would be necessary to fully cover a 12 by 
10 plate, but, with suitable carriers, the 11 in. would serve 
to enlarge from portions of larger negatives. 3-4. You will 
find a good-class anastigmat, with large aperture, the best 


type of lens for your purpose. The portrait lenses usually 
supplied with enlargers have a round field, and are not so 
suitable for enlarging sharp up to the corners of the plate 
5. The same objection 
in a lesser degree applies to the R.R. lens. An anastigmat 
by a reliable maker will have a flat field, and will cover the 
plate perfectly to the corners with fuil aperture. The R.R. or 
portrait lens will not do this unless, say, a whole-plate lens. 


unless considerably stopped down. 


is being used to enlarge from a quarter plate. 

BromipE.—It is difficult to offer an opinion as to the cause of the 
markings without seeing the print, but, in any case, it is not 
wise to add anything to the fixing bath. Always use plain, 

reshly-made hypo solution, and fix and wash thoroughly. If 
is is necessary to harden the gelatine surface, use a dilute solu- 
ion of formaline separately—either before or after fixing. 
Surpaipe Toninc.—Can you kindly help me in the following ques- 
ions?:—A demonstration on bromide paper toning (sepia) 
was given by means of two methods—(1) By copper sulphate, 
nitric acid, and soda sulphide baths; (2). By iodide, soda 
suiphite, and soda sulphide baths. A tendency to yellowish- 
rown colour was obtained on some papers; this is my trouble, 
also. Mr. J. Sterry stated that by using a 1 per cent. solution 
of potass metabisulphite warmer colours were obtained, and 
ree from yellowness. Query: When, and how, should this 
solution be used?—Constrant READER. 

We should say the metabisulphite bath is used instead of 

There would be no ad- 


he sulphite solution in process (2). 

vantage in using it after copper suiphate. If you cannot suc- 
ceed with the formule, why not test your manipulation by 
one or other of the “sulphide” toners supplied ready made? 

R.—We do not think you can blame the water. It is obvious, from 
the sharply-defined lines on some of the cards, that they were 
allowed to lie one over the other, and were thus not sufficiently 
fixed. As the cards are so thick, it is necessary to be very 
careful about this point, and to leave them longer in the bath 
than ordinary prints, and to wash them more thoroughly. 

Rerovucutye.—(1) I shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly give 
your opinion of the enclosed specimens of my retouching. 
They were executed at various times during the last few years, 
and in many cases the time occupied is not noted. (2) Please 
say what salary you think I should secure (I am now working 
for myself). (3) Is the work sufficiently good for a high- 
class business?—RuroucuEr, Tunbridge Wells. 

You send too heavy a batch. Our space is limited, and 
three samples of the unretouched and the retouched should 
(1) Your 
retouching is not first-class, for it is lacking in feeling and 


suffice for the ordinary requirements of inquirers. 


softness, and the numerous prints show too similar a treat- 
likeness should be much bolder in the 
The freckled girl is merely 


ment. Your own 
texture for this sized face. 
smoothed up, and the shadows left in too raggedly—the effect 
The man with white whiskers is the best effort, but 


Less work on 


is hard! 
you were too formal and heayy on the lead. 
his wrinkled brow would have made for better effect and 
preservation of character. The retouching is very coarse 
and broken-up on the children, and opening their eyes is 
hardly an improvement. The unretouched is a natural and 
rather comical picture, whilst the retouched is strained, and 
Unless the children could not be 


taken again, this eye-opening effort is not justified. If it 


probably not a likeness. 
is to be criticised as a piece of knife-work then it is too 


beady, and should have been pencilled down. Prints sent 


should not be spotted or worked up. 


The fine grained copy 
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of man for enlarging is very good, but the woman is too 
stiff and white—an unpleasant and difficult subject. (2) We 
should think about 30s. to 35s. per week. (3) Your work is 
not up to the highest-class requirements. 

Reroucutne.—(1) Would you kindly pass your opinion re the en- 
closed prints, which are from negatives of my own work. 
I enclose prints, toned and fixed, before retouching and after. 
(2) I have only begun to retouch (learning myself) about two 
months ago. I know the enclosed prints are not up to the 
standard to gain a situation, but I should be pleased for 
your opinion. (3) What do you thik I could expect as a 
retoucher and operator? What. hints I have obtained in 
retouching have been through you valuable paper re inquiries 
on retouching.—N. E. L. 

(1) The retouching is of very poor quality, and the operating 
is almost in the same category .(2) Two months’ study of 
retouching under the conditions you state are not sufficient 
to make anyone competent to take a situation. You would 
benefit by some lessons. (3) Your retouching at present is 
almost worthiess, as it possesses no finish, but for your operat- 
ing we should consider 25s. per week the best you could secure ; 
but it is always difficult, nay, almost impossible, to judge from 
such slight evidence of the inquirer and his work. 

Day Movunranr.—The formula is (from our issue of May 12) :— 
Shellac, white or yellow, 30 gms.; methylated spirit, 50 ces. ; 
dissolye, and add gum elemi, 3 gms.; Canada balsam, 5 gms. ; 
methylated spirit, 50 ces. It takes about twelve hours for the 
shellac to dissolve; mix the two solutions, and paint both 
sides of a thin piece of paper and allow to dry; place the 
paper between the mount and the print, and pass a hot iron 
over the print, when it will adhere well. 

Frencu Stops.—I have a French pocket camera with a R.R. lens, 
“Le petit Bob Idéal,” but as the stops are marked in the 
French way, I shall be glad if you will let me know through 
your columns the corresponding English numbers. The stops 
are marked thus, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, No. 3 being the smallest. 
—F. C. Rosrnson. 

It will be best for you to ascertain the f numbers 
self by measuring the diameter of each aperture and diyid- 
ing by the distance between this latter and the plate when 


‘or your- 


the lens is focussed at full aperture on a distant object. 
YeLrLtow Screen.—In the “British Journal Photographic Almanac,” 
for 1905, there is an article on “Orthochromatic Prolegomena,” 
page 841, by Mr. George T. Harris, F.R.P.S. The writer says 
on page 846: “To be useful the colour must be a brig 
yellow, a colour rarely seen in glass, which is usually brownish 
The filter used with the illustrations here given 


t lemon 


yellow. 
was a ammonium picrate, similar to the one originally 
described by me in the ‘British Journal Almanac’ for 1893, 
and I think it would be difficult to beat it for all-round 
“Would you kindly give me full particulars 


to make a shade (or buy one) similar in every respect to 


landscape work. 


the one Mr. Harris speaks about, and if possible the kind of 
orthochromatic plates to use?—J. H. 

The instructions given by Mr. ‘Harris in 1893 were, briefly, 
as follows:—Prepare a glass plate with beeswax as if for 
enamelling, and coat with a 20 gr. sol. per ounce of Hein- 
When set, immerse the plate in ammo- 
The 
gelatine film can then be stripped off and mounted in a 


rich’s hard gelatine. 
nium picrate solution, 5 grains per ounce, and dry. 


collar of stout leather to slip over the posterior combination 
of the lens. We believe screens from Mr, Harris’ formule 
(not necessarily those given above) are supplied by Messrs. j 


R. and J. Beck. 


Copyrigur.—Could you give me your opinion of what I~ should 
do ir this case? I give one of my negatives to a professional 
photographer to get some enlargements dore. While he has 
it he makes, without my consent, an enlarged negative off 
mine; then takes out a copyright on his negative. When I 
get my negative returned I get my original negative copy- 
righted. Now the professional photographer is selling prints 
off the enlarged negative, and when requested to stop he 
declines. Have I any power to compel him?—Joun Davrpson, 

Certainly you have. As you took the original picture the 
copyright is vested in you, and now that you have registered it 
you can obtain an injunction restraining the phctographer from 
selling any copies of it, and also recover damages, from the time 
of your registration, if you can show that you haye sustained 
The professional’s registration is of no use, as the 
was a mean thing to 


any loss 
copyright was not his to register. I 
attempt, and we should have thought no réspectable photo- 


grapher would have stooped to it. 


ighly obliged to you if 
know of that 


CotLotyen In New ZHatAnp.—I should fee 
you could inform me of any firms you might 
do collotype in New Zealand, or where I might be able to 

find such information ?—Inx-Puoro. 

Possibly Wilson and Horton, Wyndham Street, 

The Weekly Press, Limited, Christchurch. Pro 

Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, E.C., Me‘srs. Hunters, 

Limited, Poppins Court, Fleet Street, E.C., or Messrs. Furnival 

and Co., St. Bride Street, London, E.C.—all dealing with 

collotype printers and plate-makers—might be ah 


Auckland, o1 
ably Messrs. 


e to tell you. 
made on the 


Awnxtous.—1. Better ask your local police to have a cal 


2 <A good formula is :— 


A. 


party. 


Mietolg me taanen cnc . 400 gr. 
Soda sulphite 8 
Potass. bromide . 50 ¢ 
QW aiberae teenie erm noenn Manche. amerer €0 
B. 
Potass. carbonate 8 02. 
Water ». (80! oz. 
Use A three parts; one part. 


ReGistRAtioN.—I publish a photograph on a specially worded mount. 
Can I have this mount protected by copyright or registra- 
tion? It is the wording on the mount I want protected 
chiefly. Can you tell me about the cost and the proper way 
to proceed?—R. B. GrInpPin. 

The words cannot be registered under the Artistic Copyright 
Act. It is possible that the words may be registered under 
the Trade Marks Act, but as we do not know what the words 
are we cannot give an opinion. Better write to the Patent 
Office (Trade Marks Department), Southampton Buildings, 
W.C., enclosing a stamp for postage, for a copy of the rules. 

Trrites.—You should get the “Nameit” outfit, to be obtained from 
your dealer. 


*,”* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the apprival of the Publishers. and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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Content sion of any kind. When a speed of, say, 1-800th or 
S. 1-1,000th of a second is given, an extremely narrow slit is 
cer pace | employed. In the negatives mentioned, transparent lines 
_CarHepra.. 481 | Forrmcommne Exurprrrons 492 | appeared, stretching from top to bottom of the plate, that is, 
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he Focuss- = The ubiquity of the modern hand camera 
1g Cloth. nas done much to render the voluminous 
cussing cloth beloved of Cuthbert Bede of less importance 
han it was to the amateur of a decade ago. Focussing 
cales and roll films have tended in many instances to 
ender the use of the familiar square yard of black velvet 
nnecessary, but we venture to think that the productions 
i photographers dependent on a distance scale and a view- 
nder—often absurdly small and inefficient—do not and 
annot compare with the photographic work of those who 
tudy their subject in the enveloping shadow of the focus- 
ing cloth. Certain subjects there are which do not permit 
f viewing on the ground glass, but in the majority of cases 
ar better results undoubtedly accrue to the user of a hand 
amera with a focussing screen if a light tripod and 
scussing cloth are carried and used more often than 
ppears to be the case with the bulk of present-day 
mateurs. There is no need to carry a heavy, nor yet 
xtremely large, cloth. The waterproof focussing cloths 
yhich a12 obtainable from any photographic dealer are 
ight, and one about a yard square will fold up into.a very 
mall compass, and can be easily carried in the pocket. 
n addition to this, a protective covering for the camera is 
eady to hand in the event of rain, which is a consideration 
n view of the present unsettled state of the weather. 

. * * * 

he Focal The notable increase in actinic quality 
lane Shutter. of the light during the past few weeks 
rill tempt many possessors of focal-plane shutters to occa- 
ionally give the very brief exposures for which this type of 
hutter is specially adapted. An inspection of a batch of 
egatives recently taken by meams of one of these shutters 
yorking at high speed has impressed upon us the necessity 
or keeping the edges of the slit in the blind free from abra- 


in the direction made by the passage of the shutter blind. 
These lines were most noticeable in the negatives which 
had received the shortest exposure, while in those cases 
where a fairly large slit had been used they were hardly 
visible. An examination of the shutter showed that abra- 
sions on the edges of the slit were accountable for these 
lines. The material of the blind had been slightly torn, 
and a small tuft projected beyond the edge of the slit. The 
amount of light cut off by this little bit of fluff would be 
negligible when the blind was fairly open, but when the 
aperture was reduced to its smallest—about 1-16th of an 
inch—the parts of the slit where the pieces of fluff appeared 
were practically screened across, and allowed no light to 
pass during the passage of the blind across the plate. It 
will therefore be wise to carefully examine all focal-plane 
shutters for this possible cause of faulty negatives, and 
remedy it by the application of a small touch of adhesive, 
which should be allowed to thoroughly dry before winding 
up the shutter again. 
* 


* * 


TheAmateur Ait a recent meeting of the Manchester 
Question Again. Amateur Photographic Society, an 
interesting discussion took place dealing with the question 
of placing prices to the photographic exhibits in the printed 
catalogue, issued at the annual exhibition of members’ 
work, and its effect upon the status of the exhibitor as an 
amateur. Many diverse views were expressed, but the 
majority contended that where a demand arose for a copy 
or copies of a successful photograph, often obtained after 
much thought and expense, the producer was entitled to 
realise at least some reward for his ability and outlay, and 
that his position as an amateur was not forfeited thereby. 
In support of the argument, the custom of other graphic 
clubs, mostly composed of unprofessional workers, was 
advanced. This decision appears to fairly state the case, 
and in view of the fact that the proportion of sales at any 
photographic exhibition is usually very small indeed com- 
pared with the number of pictures exhibited, and that not 
many amateurs who exhibit at photographic exhibitions 
cover their out-of-pocket expenses by sales, we do not think 
that their status as amateur photographers is in any way 
endangered by a price appearing in the catalogue after 
their exhibits. The custom of putting a price on exhibition 
photographs appears to have arisen more from the desire to 
possess on the part of visitors to the exhibition than a 
desire to sell on the part of the photographer. A picture 
takes the fancy of a visitor, and he wants to buy it. The 
photographer cannot reasonably be asked to give it away, 
so a price is fixed, and in future exhibitions, to save the 
hon. sec. unnecessary trouble, the exhibitor is asked to 
place a price on his pictures beforehand. In any case, as 
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long as the photographer does not make his living by the 
sale of his photographs, we do not think he can rightly be 
altogether classed as a professional photographer. 

* * ae 
Speed is We are constantly coming in contact with 
EEESnEn: black and white finishers who are seek- 
ing employment, and whose work possesses good qualities, 
but who are totally unable to grasp the fact that for such 
work to be remunerative speed as well as quality is neces- 
sary. A girl has had some training at one of the numerous 
schools of art, and can copy with fair accuracy a head in 
monochrome, or draw from the cast She proposes to turn 
this ability to use, and learns the little tricks of working 
in the finishing of bromide enlargements. After some 
practice she can finish a few twelve-tens in a week, and 
expects to earn at least £1 a week. We recently heard of 
an inquiry for a finisher who was required to finish a 
hundred in a week. Of course this was cheap trade work, 
and not much can be done at a twelve-ten bromide in 
twenty minutes. The essential point is to know exactly 
what to do to produce the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of labour, and there is not time for a superfluous 
touch. The usual “ pot-boiling ” methods must be adopted 
—working, for instance, eight or ten backgrounds straight 
away with the air brush, and then doing what is necessary 
with the sable pencil afterwards. “ This is not artistic work,” 
says the aspirant for a post. Certainly not; but artistic 
work, except for the few with exceptional ability, means 
only a peg or two above starvation. 
F * * * 
System Mainly owing to the misconcep ions of 
and Tact. many of those who have taken up profes- 
sional photography, there is probably no other business 
with such alarge proportion of workers who fail to systema- 
ise their work and methods. To begin with, there is 
always the difficulty with all artistie work of dissociating 
business and the artistic element. A few men of exceptional 
ability in certain quite unique positions may do well on 
heir artistic skill alone. In the main, however, the 
second-rate photograph put before the public by the first- 
rate business man will mean a greater commercial success 
than the first-rate photograph handled by the man of small 
business ability. Some people—those, perhaps, who manu- 
acture stuff in bulk and then distribute as orders come in 
to the warehouse—think of a “ business-like man” as one 
who takes the sitter to-day and delivers the proof to-mor- 
row, and who uses two plates ins ead of three so as to save 
twopence. Business ability may, of course, go much 
further than this. We should be the last to gainsay the 
value of promptness, but there are cases where too prompt 
a delivery is apt to disappoint the customer, and lead him 
or her to minimise the value of the work which has been 
done. We heard the other day of a: ten-guinea miniature 
which was completed two days after the order was given, 
but which was put on one side and not delivered for a 
fortnight, because the lady who had placed the order would 
have thought ten guineas much too high a price to pay 
for work which could be done in two days. Human 
nature must always be reckoned with, and a system which 
produces cast-iron laws is not usually a success. 

* * * 
Tact in the As we write the foregoing notes a copy 
Reception of our contemporary the “Deutsche 
Room. Photogravhen Zeitung.” comes into our 
hands containing what professes to be the experiences of 
one of its staff in the reception-room of a fashionable 
photographer in the West End of London. There is a 
rustle of silks in the doorway, and an elegantly dressed 
woman enters, between whom and the photogravher the 
following dialogue is reported to take place as You wish 
to make an appointment for a sitting, madam.”: 


this afternoon, if possible.” 
impossible; we might say to-mor- 
(Lo receptionist) What have we 
At 11, madam, the Prince 


“Ti you please, for 
“To-day, madam is 
row before 11 o’clock. 
got for to-morrow! 
out IDS” z 

“Tt is too early. Suppose I say to-morrow at 2.” 

“Unfortunately, the Duke of P.. has an appointment 
with us for that time.” 

“Well, I can come the following day at 10 o’clock.” 

“10 o’clock, the 17th, I have Mrs. N. at 10, and the 
Marquis of W. at 12.” 

Finally a sitting is arranged for some 
and the lady departs communicatively 
her association through the photographer with a 
crowd of distinguished people. Now, does our Ger- 
man friend actually think that that is the sort of thing 
which any leading photographer in the West End will 
consider “ good enough” ? A number of studios are well 
known to have distinguished patronage, and they are 
not likely to go out of their way to bait their hooks for 
the parvenu matron of the suburbs in the way we have 
quoted. And in the case of other studios which cannot 
boast the fashionable clientéle, it will need a more accom- 
plished artist in “tact” than we take the managers for 
0 give the necessary verisimilitude to the bald and 
unconvincing narrative. 


days later, 
gratified with 


* * * 
Sy ete ete It is possible in the actual manipula 
ethods o rh 4 q — "e Hardie 
Working, tive details to follow system more rigidly. 


The methods of printing and mounting, 
for instance, may be reduced to a mere routine, just as 
many other manufacturing methods are. Even in the 
actual studio work of operating, the average photographer 
will produce his results with more certainty if he systema-_ 
tises his lighting, and, to a lesser degree, his posing. Few 
workers can light a head seen for the first time on the 
occasion of the sitting, by intuitive perception. It may 
e contended that any attempt to systematise artistic work 
will lead to a fatal uniformity, and will tend to stifle 
artistic feeling in the worker. We are not suggesting a 


method for the experienced operator who has been 
thoroughly trained and has had years of experience. But 
we are convinced that many workers who photograph sitter’ 


after sitter with little or no variation in lighting, or, on’ 
he other hand, who make variations without any regard 
0 the type of face being lighted, will find great benefit’ 
rom a classification of the various kinds of lighting. A 
ew exposures may be made on two models—a full, round 
face with insignificant features, and a thin, ascetic face with! 
prominent nose and deep-set eyes, the light being” 
arranged as follows :—High side-light, low side-light, top’ 
light, front light, light at 45 deg. low, and light at 45 deg. 
high. The box of plates expended on this test will not be’ 
wasted by any means, and prints from the negatives will’ 
show very clearly the defects and advantages in each case.’ 
This is merely one of the many experiments which might, 
be made. We would emphasise the need of each experi” 
ment being made with a definite end in view if the tests, 
are to have any practical utility. . 
* * * L 
Fraudulent In ourlastissueis a brief reportof a charge’ 
Canvassers. against a photograph canvasser, who was” 
remanded. Last week he was again brought up at the 
North London Police Court and sentenced to three weeks 
imprisonment. It was alleged by the police that other 
persons, mostiy servants. had been victimised in similar” 
fashion all over London, but they would not come forward 
to prosecute. Some little time back we called attention” 
to the fact that a fraud was being largely practised in the- 
stiburbs of London ag follows:—The canvasser calls ate 
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ouses with good specimens and a printed paper, repre- 
senting that by buying from him for a small sum, sixpence 
ra shilling, a coupon, portraits will be taken at a certain 
tudio at a much reduced price. The address of the 
udio is always a long way off. When the distance is 
jected to the victim is told that the portraits can be 
ken at a local studio, usually the best in the neighbour- 
ood. When the dupe, dressed in her Sunday best, visits 
; she learns that she has been victimised, and is some- 
mes hard to convince that the local photographer is 
ot a party to the fraud. This, of course, is exceedingly 
nnoying to him, and the worst part of it is that he is 
elpless in the matter, as he is not the party defrauded. 
f is those who have parted with their money, and they 
re, for the most part, poor servants, who cannot get the 
me to prosecute the offender even if they wished. 
* * * 


The inauguration of the London County 
Council’s Thames steamboat service on 
Saturday last should mark the com- 
lencement of a new era for photographers of London’s 
icturesque river. From Hammersmith to Greenwich is 
long stretch, and in the ten or a dozen miles covereu 
y the new service of steamers subjects galore for tne 
and-camera man present themselves at every turn. This 
; particularly the case in that portion of the river below 
ijondon Bridge, and known as “The Pool.” Here are to 
e found hurrying past or swinging at their moorings, 
raft of every type and nationality, useful material all 
yr pictorial compositions. Here, too, the atmospheric 
ffects are always of the finest to be seen on any river in 
ae country, if not in the world. They permit the realist 
) obtain ready made, by straightforward photography, 
esults that surpass the strivings of the impressionistic 
rorker who fakes his prints to approximate nature. 
)pportunities will also now be at the disposal of the photo- 
rapher for more easily getting. into the heart of that 
iverside London depicted by the facile pen of W. W. 
acobs. Convenient piers have been built at intervals 
f less than half a mile throughout the entire route, and 
ye moreover conveniently placed on alternate sides of 
he river below Tower Bridge. The L.C.C. guide and 
1ap for use with the new service will prove very useful 
9 the photographer, and we feel sure that an afternoon 
pent on one of the boats will not be a wasted one for 
he man with a camera. 

* “ * 


In further reference to the announce- 


he Municipal- 
sed Thames. 


‘he Ives 
rating ment a few weeks ago of a method 
teplicas, devised by Mr. F. E. Ives for preparing 


eplicas of diffraction gratings said to be less costly and 
ess liable to shrinkage, it is now stated in the “ Journal 
ff the Franklin Institute,” that the process adopted by 
Wir. Ives is as follows:—Casts are made from the rulings 
m speculum metal by covering with solution of soluble 
yun cotton in amyl acetate and allowing same to dry, after 
vhich they are stripped off under water, placed face down 
mm plane glass and the water dried out under pressure, 
eaving the lines as air spaces between film and glass. 
They are then sealed up under another glass with a balsam 
nixture, thus protecting them from injury. Mr. Ives 
inds that these replicas are good enough for the most 
eriotis spectroscopic work, can be made at a compara 
ively low price, and may be handled freely by students 
h schools and colleges without ris S of injury. 

* * 


[he Wisdom _ Dress your shop window smartly and put 
af Window something in it to set people talking. 
Display. You need not put very much, but it must 
be the kind of photography that the passer-by will stop to 
look at and appreciate. Such was part of the advice which 


recent writers on photographers’ advertising in these pages 
had to give, and an instance of publicity which a photo- 
grapher gains by such a policy reaches us from Penzance. 
Messrs. Gibson and Sons, of that town, placed in their 
window certain seascapes, from which act probably they 
could trace no direct benefit. However, a photographic 
tourist, narrating his travels in a London suburban news- 
paper, writes thus :—“ One of the finest effects of a sunrise 
which has ever been seen by the writer was in a photo- 
grapher’s window in Penzance. A whole holiday would not 
be wasted if it resulted in the securing of such a glorious 
result as ‘Sunrise in Mount’s Bay,—a study which 
must make every amateur and professional envious. As 
a composition it is an excellent example. But the choice 
of the exact moment at which the scene was captured speaks 
volumes for the ability of the man with the camera. No 
photographic visitor to Penzance should miss seeing Gib- 
son’s window, where another charming picture is the enter- 
ing of Penzance harbour by a Scilly Isles mail boat during 
astorm.” All of which is a good advertisement for Messrs. 
Gibson, and will no doubt bring London visitors who see 
the paragraph to their studio. Itis Messrs. Gibson’s fault 
if such references to their work does not advantage them 
in their business, and it is every photographer’s fault if 
he neglects opportunities such as these of making his work 
favourably known. 
——————— 


A BUSINESS QUESTION. 


In our correspondence columns this week Mr. F. M. Sut- 
cliffe protests against a state of things which he regards 
as a widespread source of loss to photographers, and one 
which, so he appears to think, the photographer may seek 
to redress by the copyright law. Says Mr. Sutcliffe :— 
“Some smart person, who comes to be photographed, 
gets proofs, says they are horrible, has the proofs copied 
by some cheap firm, and does one or other of us out of 
our guineas.” It is a mean action, but one, nevertheless, 
which may be done in some instances, as proved by our 
correspondent’s experience, but that it is at all general 
we are inclined to question. There is no doubt that 
proofs only are sometimes paid for, and then are repro- 
duced at a cheap rate by copyists, or perhaps by amateur 
friends of the sitter’s. This appears to be the writer’s 
grievance, but upon looking at the matter from a business 
point of view it will be seen that the grievance is more 
imaginary than real. If the proofs are kept and not paid 
for, the photographer has a remedy in the County Court, 
by suing for their value, according to his price list. If 
the proofs have been dealt with in the way our corre- 
spondent says there could be no defence to the action, as 
the pictures, which the sitter stated to be “horrible,” were 
not so, or he would not pay to have them reproduced. 
The photographer would obtain his money, and the de- 
fendant would be mulcted in the cost, in the same way as 
any other tradesman would recover for “goods sold and 
delivered.” Some photographers have had the courage, 
not “foolishness,” to take action, and have recovered their 
money. Mr. Sutcliffe complains that, “ Not only do people 
have cheap copies made from proofs supplied them, but 
they often have enlargements done from photographs 
which they pretend they do not think good enough to 
order from.” But have they not a perfect right to do so! 
They have—if the proofs were paid for; if not, the photo- 
grapher can recover the value of them in the County 
Court. Surely a person has a right to do as he hkes 
with his own? It is certainly very annoying for a photo- 
grapher to find that his pictures have been reproduced 
at a cheaper rate than he would supply duplicates for, or 
perhaps see enlargements made from them at a much lower 
price than he would charge; but, after all, he has not so 
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much to-complain of, seeing that he has been paid for 
what he has done, and there the matter ends so far as 
he is concerned. He has no copyright in the portraits 
he has been paid for taking. The copyright in them be- 
longs to the customer. 

If a photographer invites a person to sit, and does not 
charge for the sitting, the copyright belongs to the photo- 
grapher; it is his property. But if a sitter goes to him to 
be taken in the ordinary course of business, even if he 
does not pay, the photographer has no copyright in the 
picture—that is vested in the sitter, though it remains to 
be proved whether the customer can register a copyright 
when he has not actually given valuable consideration for 
the taking of the photograph. We may here quote a case 
in point—Boucas v. Cooke, which was tried before Mr. 
Justice Ridley in 1902. 

Briefly the case was this: The defendant went to a 
photographer (plaintiff) to have his portrait taken, and 
said that he would buy the negative if he liked it. No 
money passed. Some copies were supplied, but the parties 
did not agree as to terms, and the defendant had copies 
made from one of the prints, and published them. The 
plaintiff then registered the copyright, and commenced an 
action for infringement, claiming penalties and damages, 
and the court awarded both. This judgment, however, 
was taken by the defendant to the Court of Appeal, 


and came before the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Justice Stirling, and Lord Justice Mathew, who 
allowed the appeal, thus reversing the judgment 
of the court below. The Master of the Rolls, in 


delivering judgment, said the question, then, was not 
whether the negative was bought or sold, but whether it 


was taken for or on behalf of the sitter for a good and 
valuable consideration. Upon that question the evidence 
appeared to be all one way. A person came to the shop 
and asked to have his portrait taken. Obviously there 
was an implied promise to pay for it, upon which the 
photographer could sue the sitter. Obviously there was, 
therefore, a good and valuable consideration. The appeal, 
as we have just said, was allowed, and judgment wag 
entered for the defendant with costs. A report of thig 
appeal will be found on pp. 392-3 of our volume for 1903, 
Mr. Sutcliffe asks: “Is it not time ib was decided that 
the money value of ‘good’ or ‘valuable’ consideration 
was fixed?” One would have thought he would have 
known that this was fixed by every photographer when he 
arranged his price list. Whatever he is paid for taking a 
portrait, whether much or little, is a good or valuable con- 
sideration. If a photographer takes a portrait for halta 
crown, or less, he receives a good or valuable consideration 
for his work, just the same as if he charged £5 or £10 
for it, at least, in the eyes of the law. He is the appraiser 
of the value of his work. The postscript of the letter is 
somewhat amusing, when he asks: “ Would it not be possic 
ble for us to put into our price lists, that unless we were paid 
£5 to £10, we retain the copyrights.” One would have 
imagined that he would be fully aware that whatever price, 
small or large, he was paid, the copyright was the property 
of the sitter and that it could only become the property of 
the photographer by the customer assigning it to him, and 
that that must be done in writing. We have dealt with this 
subject at some length, as some of our readers, like our cor- 
respondent, possibly may not have read what has appeared 
on the subject in our pages during the past year or two. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


Photography on Paper in France. 

Despite the immense furore which Daguerreotype aroused in 
the land of its birth, it is worth while recalling that no sooner 
had Talbot’s entirely different kind of photography been made 
known than there were workers in Paris who took up this 
process with avidity, doubtless seeing in it the germ of endless 
methods to which the single-picture method of Daguerre was 
not amenable. Thus it was almost exactly 66 years ago—on 
June 24, 1839—that an exhibition of paper prints was opened 
in the “Salles des Commissaires-priseurs” in Paris.In fact, 
this exhibition was held more than a month before the actual 
process employed by Daguerre was made known to the public. 
Bayard was the man by whom this collection was brought 
together, and his name might well be coupled, though in a 
minor key, with those of Talbot and the French inventors. 

From Nigpceotype to Daguerreotype. 

Daguerre, in his book upon his invention, was at some 
pains to point out the entire originality of the process which 
bore his name, but the correspondence between himself and 
Niépce during the last year or two of the latter’s life bears 
another interpretation. It is certainly evident that Daguerre 
was “put on to” iodide of silver by Niépce, who, however, 
did not use it as the sensitive substance in his process, but 
as a means of blackening what should have been the dark 
parts of his subject, but which by his process were repre- 
sented by bare silver. Thus we find Niépce writing to Daguerre 
on June 24, 1831, as follows :—“ being occupied 
with the experiments on iodine, I am anxious to let you know 
the results. Before our partnership, I had made experiments, 
but without hope of success, as I saw no means of fixing 
the images, even when the light and shadows had been recorded 
correctly. However, since you left here I have made 


another set of experiments, using iodine in a different way. 


Your reply when I acquainted you with the results convinced 
me of the inadvisability of doing more in that direction.” 
Warnerke’s Negative Film and Roll-holder. 
Paper for glass, and a pair of rollers on which to wind it, 
formed the text of Leon Warnerke’s argument for tourists’ 
photography exastly thirty years ago. In Tue British 
JOURNAL or PHotograpuy of June 25, 1875, he explains the 
making of his negative paper and the design of his “dark 
slide.” White enamelled paper was coated twice with collodion 
containing a little paraftin, and twice with a thin rubber 
solution—these applications being alternated—and finally with 
gelatine or washed collodion emulsion. This film was stripped 
from the paper and attached to a glass plate before development. 
The “dark slide” was similar to those I have already referred 
to in these notes. It contained space for a hundred exposures, 
and was provided with an orange window by which the operator 
could observe the passage of the pencil lines which marked 
the separation of the different sections. Warnerke’s prophecy 
has been immeasurably exceeded. “Who can dream,” he 
asked, “with the glass system, when going to distant lands, 
of taking one thousand plates for his long excursion? But 
with my film that number, or one still larger would not 
increase the weight of the traveller’s luggage by more than 
a few ounces, and by a few inches the space occupied.” 
The Ferrous-Oxalate Developer. 
It is now eight-and-twenty years since the iron developer 
was introduced by Carey Lea—to be precise, in Tun BririsH 
JourNAL or PHorograpuy for June 29, 1877. It was advocated 
by him as a developer of paper (paper negatives), and he gave 
directions for the two methods of preparing, viz., by solution 
of precipitated ferrous-oxalate in potassium oxalate solution, or 
addition of ferrous sulphate to a strong solution of the oxalate. 
HisToricvs. 
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THE OPTICAL CONVENTION. 
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Tun following paper by Lord Rayleigh on the “Polishing of Glas: 


The text printed belcw is from a shorthand report, revised by Lord 


maniaces ” was delivered before the Optical Convention on June 1. Rayleigh. 
q POLISHING OF GLASS SURFACES. 
What I have to bring before the Cenvention is not absolutely new, tion as to the difference there may be between the two operations. 
T have already used some of the material at the Royal Institution,* | Herschel, thaa whom in his day there was no greater authority, held 
jut I do not think the remarks I then made attracted very wide the view that the polishing operation and the grinding operation were 
ittention, and I was wishful to bring the matter before a meeting of one and the same character; that in the grinding—I am speaking 
ike this where there are present so many, not merely theoretically, of working a hard surface—lumps of glass were broken out by the 
mit practically, conversant with optics, and the more so as some con- emery with which the glass was brought into close contact under 
Tusions which I have put forward appear to stand in need of con- pressure, and that in the polishing a similar operation was. still 
irmation, or, perliups, of correcticn. From a theoretical point of view going on, although on a much smaller scale. 
here is no great difficulty in treating the question of polish. We may To Mocwent GuPpouewioe 
onsider the standard surface to be w corrugated one, and corrugated 2 Sie Mee ei ete a oe PRE 
na regular manner, and we may inquire how the reflection of liht Herschel expressed surprise that it is possible at all by means of 
=or sound, for that matter—is affected by the corrugations, how tar art to reach a surface that shall be polished according to the neces- 
he reflections differ from what they would be supposing the surface sary standard, that standard being set by the wave length of 
vere absolutely plane. Here the question assumes a specially simple visible light. My own observations upon grinding and polishing 
‘orm if we limit ourselves to the case in which the medium is im- glass led me to rather a different view. It appeared to me that the 
senetrable to the vibration. In other words, acts as a perfect re- operation of polishing as conducted with rouge embedded in pitch 
lector. In the case of light, we may think of silver as representing | ©! carried upon a softer material, like cloth or paper, was of essen- 
j perfect reflector. In the case of sound, almost any solid or liquid ally a different kind from the operation of grinding. I followed 
ody with a continuous surface plays a similar part. Consider then a | the process under the microscope, which is easily done, especially 
corrugated surface bounding a material having complete reflecting if the surface is smeared over with a little aniline dye. It appeared 
ower, and we shall then find that the question turns entirely upon hat under he polishing no visible pieces of glass are broken away 
he relationship between the period, as I will call it, of the corrugation | ®t all. The polishing begins maturally upon the eminences left 
—the distance from ridge to ridge along the surface—and the wave by the grinding, and in a very few minutes it produces Tittle facets 
ength of the vibration that is being reflected. on the top of those eminences, and these soon reach a size sufficient, 
This question was considered long ago by Fraunhofer mm connection | *0 allow of a certain degree of regular reflection. After five inoue 
vith gratings; and, I may remark parenthetically, that it seems to | Polishing of a ground surface I found it quite possible to observe 
ne he has never really had full credit for his work in this direction. interference rings between the very slightly polished glass and a 
We well know the effect upon light incident perpendicularly when flat and fully-polished one brought ie juxtaposition with a As 
he lines of a grating are closer together than a wave-length of he polishing proceeds, we area of the facets agice ee tat ifs 
ight. The spectra that would be formed with a grating less | OMeS are developed ; but the point I wish 2 ae ene 5 hep oe 
losely ruled are, as it were, pushed out of the field and nothing of | 18 0 progress in the polishing. The polish is perfect, where i 
hem is left. It was.upon this that Fraunhofer founded a conclusion exists, from the very first. 
is to the limits of microscopic power, and to my mind his argument . A Molecular Process. 
vas perfectly sound, as well as his conclusion, if we make a slight So long as the area of the facet was visible at all under the micro- 


orrection in it. Fraunhofer, I think, did not quite correctly treat scope, I was never able to see any structure in it. It appears 
he case of oblique incidence. And we know from the ordinary theory that the progress of the polishing consists only in extending the area 


Mf gratings that if the light is oblique the last spectrum does not of the polished surface, but not at all in improving the polish in 
lisappear until the distance between the lines, the period of corruga- any part that has been once polished. In that case we must take 
jon, is as small as half a wave length, so that there has to be a | a different view from Herschel as to the character of the process. 
ireater degree of closeness if obliquity is admitted. We can no longer suppose that pieces are broken out under the 
: lish 2? polishing analogously to what happens in the grinding. It seems to 
Wibat' ish Bolle Bios 5 me rather that the process is a molecular one, or nearly a molecular 
Taking, then, the case in which the medium itself is perfectly re- one, the upper layer of molecules probably being operated upon 
lecting, if there are no diffraction spectra formed, it follows at once by the polishing Sonal, Nba SeaneaDNTS eam HS Gaen wuElor 
hat the whole of the light must be concentrated in the beam | the microscope is no proof that there is, in fact, no structure until 
pecially: reflected, and thus the corrugation has no effect whatever. we come to the molecular limit; but the impression produced upon 
the surface, however deeply corrugated, is perfectly polished; mo | moe was that the two processes were so discontinuous that it was a 
ight can depart from it in any false direction. From that we may | \ery natural conclusion that in the polishing process the material 
tain a very good general idea of what is necessary in order that was acted on molecularly. That is one of the points which I wish 
i surface generally should appear polished, although the simplicity of particularly to raise, because I am not a practised microscopist, 
he tw> dimensional cases wi'l be'snaewhat departed from. It is all and the observation is one that can be easily made by any one who 
i question of the relation to the wave length. If we are dealing | jg accustomed to work glass, and the question seems to me an im- 
vith sound, where wave lengths are comparatively long, then a very portant one that should be definitely settled. 
tough surface indeed is sufficiently polished to act as a perfect re- Paes) eee a 
lector. In fact, we might artificially roughen a surface with attached Polishing oft Materials. ei “ 
pebbles, and yet leave it smooth enough to act as a perfect re- _ In what I have said it will be understood that I have een speak- 
lector for sounds belonging to the middle region of the musical scale, ing only of hard material. Mr. Beilby has maae very interesting 
ind the reflection would be as complete as if the surface were mathe- | observations upon the polishing of softer materials, such as metals, 
natically smooth. The pebbles would not act as a defect of polish. and he holds that in that case the polishing process consists not 
5 . merely in removing the eminences—the parts which are protuberant. 
Wavel Consens ai olish: —hbut in filling up the pits with the material removed from the 


_ But when we come to light, of. course, the case is very different. eminences. In that way it is easy to understand that a very much 
But even here it is a question of what kind of light we are speaking more rapid approach to uniformity would be obtained; but I must 
ft. A surface may be fairly well polished for red light and fail most | ..y that in my experience with glass—and my experience was limited 
lecidedly if we use it for the reflection of blue light, or for the to glass—I never saw anything to suggest that idea, and my impres- 
nore especially blue rays beyond the blue. A surface that would be sion is that no material once moved is deposited again, and that the. 
rery imperfectly polished for those rays which affect the eye may be | process of polishing has to be continued until all the glass is worn 
ractically well polished or ue dork pes rays wane are found in | down to the level of the deepest pits. 
he spectrum beyond the red. In fact, I once made an experiment in % 
hich I used a ground glass not polished at all, silvered over the Polish and. Sees oes heoreer cael 
oughnesses; and reflected. with it the light from a Welsbach mantle I have a slide here, made under the microscope, e eae glass, 
used without a chimney. I found that in that way I could get a very | examined towards the latter part of the process of po ass» ig 
sood approach to complete “specular reflection’’ for dark radiation pits are shown dark, and between the pits there is Borg TUC une 0: 
rom a surface that would not count as a polished surface at all. The be seen. These parts are entirely polished. From oe ama gure 
est was made with a thermopile. : point of view, the polishing may often be terminated at a much: 
ishi indi earlier stage than would commend itself to a professional optician. 

| Pelee creme mee : T have made lenses which work very well for my purpose, although 
I need-not explain to such ‘a meeting as this what are the practical certainly one would complain if anything of the sort were supplied’ 
rocesses of grinding and polishing glass, but I wish to raise a ques: to one professionally, but I have never been able to see that their 
performance was any worse, The parts not polished are a very 


__ * Proc, Royal Inst.,” xvi. (p. 563), 1901. Scientific Papers IV. (p. 542). 
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small part of the whole, and if it is a question only of the amount of 
light, I do not suppose that the quantity dispersed by the spots 
would be missed. It might be another matter if it were a question. 
cf getting a very dark field for seeing a faint object. I am not 
suggesting that telescope glasses should not be properly polished, 
but pointing out that in many cases a very infericr polish suffices. 
Of course, I only speak as an amateur. In that way not only is the 
process very much quicker, but there is also less danger of losing 
the figure of the surface, which is, I think, usually accurate enough 
at the termination of the grinding, but which is liable to be lost 
in the process of polishing. 


Loss of Material in Polishing. 


_ As to the amount of material that has to be remoyed in t 
ing of glass, I made some observations. Some were made 
ing the glass to find out how much material it had lost d 
operation. I started with a very finely-ground surface, rather more 
finely ground, I think, than is usual in practice, and I found that 
in order to obtain a pretty good polish it was necessary to remove 
a weight of glass, corresponding to a depth of about six wave 
lengths, I do not pretend that such a polish would satisfy the 
requirements of commerce; probably the six would have to be raised 
to ten or twelve in order to get down to the bottom of the deepest 
pits. 

In another case I used a disc of glass, very finely ground and 
polished, in the lathe in rings, the object being to obtain a gradually 
improving polish over a finite width, increasing from the margin, 
where very little polishing was done, to the centre of the annulus, 
where the polishing would be at its best. When these rings were 
‘examined under the microscope it was found there were very few 
pits left in the middle of the ring, and I was able to obtain the 
result, easily verified by forming interference rings between this 
and another flat glass, by removal of material to a depth of only 
two or three wave lengths. I have one or two slides in which bands 
are shown obtained in this kind of way. This first was from a glass 
sold to me as a “flat,” and it was combined with another which was 
at any rate much better than itself. The rings were formed with 
sodium light, and the photograph was taken upon a plate sensitised 
with cyanine. Although the figure of the glass was not bad from 
the point of view of general sphericity the spherical surface was 
very far indeed removed from the plane. This next slide is from a 
piece of ordinary plate glass, in which the surface is saddle-shape, 
therefore hyperbolic, showing bands. Observations of this sort are 
‘very easy, and it is not difficult to obtain the photographs. 


he polish- 
by weigh- 
uring the 


Action of Hydrofluoric Acid on Glass. 


I may mention that IT made, in connection with this subject, some 
curious observations upon the effect of treating glass surfaces with 
‘hydrofluoric acid. The acid was very dilute, the commercial acid 


diluted perhaps 200 times and ke 
found that, so used, the acid acted much more regularly than I had 
expected, or I believe would be generally expected, and it was per- 
ectly possible to eat away the surface in a regular manner to any 
required small depth—such as half a wave length. I was able in 
that way to prepare rather pretty patterns by etching two flat sur- 
taces in strips and afterwards combining them crosswise, the depths 
eing so chosen as to give the most brilliant colours of Newton's 
rings. I have a slide which shows the effect of contact with a drop 
of very weak hydrofluoric acid. This plate had been subjected to 
various experiments such as longitudinal polishing, but you will 
see the place where the drop of acid has stood for a few minui es, 
having the appearance of a hump. It is really a depression in the 
original glass, and by counting the bands one can see what the 
amount of depression was; it is about two bands, which would mean 
one complete wave of sodium light. In those cases we start with 
glass originally polished. Some very curious observations were also 
made upon the effect of hydrofluoric acid upon glass originally finely 
ground. The acid acts in such a way as to eliminate from the 
roughened surface all the finer irregularities, leaving only those of 
longer periodicity. 
It is not difficult to form a theory and to 
drawing, especially if one takes the case o: 
assumes, as seems reasonable, that. the hyd 
the envelope of all those surfaces will be + 
at the close of the operation. You see the 
he form of s: 


leave the surface in t 
here corresponding to the dee 


illustrate that theory by 
two dimensions. If one 
rofluoric acid acts, then’ 
he surface to be expected 
ultimate result will be to 
| pherical segments, the centre of the 
| sp. est places in the original roughly 

ground surface. I have a slide showing the appearance of such a 
piece of ground glass after treatment. It appears to be divided 
into a number of cells, and the wall by which each spherical seg- 
ment is separated from its neighbour is of the nature of a ridge. 
Each cell is itself absolutely devoid of structure; it appears finely 
polished. Although the surface was originally finely ground all over, 
all the finer irregularities are gone, and we are left with the surface, 
which in a sense might be called polished, although, of course, it is 
far from flat. In each case, if we are looking down upon the sur- 
face, the middle of these sezments will be the deepest place; the 
ridges are raised and exceedingly sharp. According to the theory 
I have briefly sketched, they would be mathematica ly sharp, and 


such they appear to be. The character of the surface so obtained 
is illustrated by another photograph, made with a slightly different 


focus of the microscope. The light comes from a paraffin lamp 
across which two wires are stretched. Under the focus adopted 
each of these spherical segments acts as a concave lens. The focus 
is not the same for all, but they give material for ca culating what 
the concavity was in each case. T found T could make a very good 
estimate of the exact shape and size of the various cavities. 
RAYLEIGH. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE DUBLIN CONVENTION OF 1894. 


IDLE 


On the Road to Monasterboice. 

I am not quite sure, but I think the excursion originally arranged 
for Tuesday took place on Thursday, and vice versa, but like al 
things in Ireland it came out all right in the end; at any rate, we 
went fo Drogheda, the Valley of the Boyne, Monasterboice, and 
Mellifont. 

The most inconvenient part of this excursion was, that it was 
impossible to arrange for lunch until our return to Drogheda a 
4 o’clock. Many of us had risen early, we had not all had time 
for a good breakfast, so by the time we were well on the road 
to Monasterboice there was an aching void. Passing through one 
of the villages we came across the local “Stores.” One car pulled 
up, then another, then a third. Soon the little shop was raided, 


everything in the way of biscuits, bread and butter, lemonade, and 


ginger beer was entirely cleared out in about a quarter of an 
hour, and a small army of ladies and gentlemen with a snack in 
one hand and a bottle or glass in the other, could be seen occupying 
the entire roadway—very informal, not dignified, but very jolly, 
and the remainder of the drive was enjoyed all the more by those 
who thus satisfied the vacuum so abhorred by nature. 

he time why three of the cars did not pull up, 


We wondered at t 
but heard afterwards that some of the wives in this party, with 
fhat foresight which characterises the sex (bless ’em), had provided 


sandwiches and a flask, the contents of which they quietly enjoyed 
at the end of their drive. 


[We are going the same journey again this year—thoughtful 

wives please copy.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
Jaunting Cars. 

Riding in jaunting cars requires a certain amount of practice. 
During the first two or three days several members had complained 
of having grazed their shins, and having been sorely tempted to 
language stronger than they found necessary under normal 
conditions. There are inside and outside cars, the difference being 
that the inside cars have the wheels outside, and the outside cars 
have the wheels inside. ‘The latter are more difficult to get on, and 
keep on than the former. On the previous Monday, by the bye, 
of our members, when the car was rounding a sharp corner, 
were landed in a prayerful attitude on the pa 
of 
pat 


use 


| two 
hway, and some 
he remarks made by the passers-by were anything but sym- 
netic. 


By Wednesday, however, we were getting more accustomed to 
the tricks of these vehicles, and not only mounted them gracefully, 


but were able to remain on them with a fair amount of confidence. 
— 


Convention Functions. 


The garden party given by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 


at Killiney in the afternoon, was most enjoyable. A hearty welcome 


pt in rapid motion in a bath. J 
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mid splendid surroundings, a good band, and fine weather all 
ontributed to make this one of the most pleasant functions held 
uring the meeting. 
‘In the evening’ came the annual dinner, the best part of which 
‘as unquestionably the speeches. The menu was excellent—-menu’s 
enerally ave—but a good dinner on paper, however elaborately 
rinted, is not satisfying. Our good friends had evidently been 
he victims of misplaced confidence in their caterer, so we took 
he will for the deed, and drank the toasts with enthusiasm. 


Incidental Advantages. 


‘I think we had more ladies at Dublin than at any previous 
necting, and since that time the number has greatly increased. 
t is now become quite usual for members to bring their wives 
nd sisters. The result in many cases being that acquaintances have 
een made which have ended in the wearing of orange blossoms. 
n fact only last year, I believe, one more young lady agreed to 
acrifice herself on the altar of cake and cards, give up single 
lessedness and “indulge in the felicity of connubial domesticity.” 


The Dargle. 


“On Friday, a most enjoyable excursion to the Dargle, Powers- 
ourt, and Bray. The Dargle, very beautiful, Powerscourt internally 
md externally very interesting, and Bray (the Brighton of Ireland) 
ery breezy and refreshing. At Powerscourt we lunched on the 
ass, and had scarcely finished when a heavy shower camé on. 
Most of the eatables had been cleared away either by the members 
x the caterer, but the tablecloths would have at any rate to be 
lried and mangled before being used again. 

The excursion on Saturday was to Glendalough and the Seven 
Shurches. ‘Train, jaunting cars, and a most enjoyable drive, despite 
he showers. 

Perhaps the first thing that cccurs to most people when visiting 
his interesting and beautiful valley, are the lines :— 

“By that lake whose gloomy shore, 

Skylark never warbles o’er.” 
ind all sorts of stories are told in explanation of this, the most 
popular, being, that the workmen when building the Seven Churches 
ised to be aroused to their labours by the skylarks, but when the 
work was over and all the churches were built, the good St. Kevin 
orbade any more skylarks to follow the pious birds who had 
rendered such services to the good cause of religion. In connection 
with this it has been stated that one day an Irishman went to 


confess, and taking a sparrow from his pocket, for fun, threw it up 
near St, Kevin. 
larks”; and this is said to be the origin of the well-known phrase. 

uilding in the valley is perhaps the one: 


“Now, Pat,” said the wily saint, “none of your 


The most interesting 
called St. Kevin’s Kitchen, so named because the peasantry mistook 
the round tower for a chimney. 

I believe, on the occasion of our visit, some professor kindly 
promised to give an address on the archeological remains in the 
neighbourhood. Whether he did so or not I do not know, but I 
did not hear it. ‘fo do a thing of this kind at a Convention excur- 
sion is very good-natured, but I am afraid is not appreciated as it 
should be, and it is rather unfair to a learned gentleman to ask 
him to take up much valuable time which might be utilised in 
photography, and occupy perhaps the centre of the photographable- 
something which might or 


area for the purpose of explaining 
might not have happened 500 years ago. 

I mentioned the showers which occasionally interupted our photo- 
While standing up during one of these 
I watched I did not 


happen to see him catch anything, so said to a native standing 


graphy on this occasion. 


for some time a man fishing in the lake. 
meat :— 
“Are there any fish in the 
“Fish is it! Why.sure in some parts there’s more fish than 
water.” 
“But that gentleman does not-seem to be catching much.” 


ake?” 


~ “No, sorr; not now.” 
“What do you mean by not now?” 

“Why ye see, sorr, he’s been staying up at the hotel for the last 
three weeks, fishing all. the time, and the artful divils are getting 
to know him.” 

Saturday evening saw some of us reluctantly quitting the “ Green 
Isle of Erin,” as the Convention practically came to a close with the 
Glendalough excursion. Some lucky ones were able to stay another 
week and visit Killarney, Cork, and Bantry, Blarney, and Glengarift. 
There was only one opinion about the success of the meeting, we 
and its people 


> 


had had glorious time in the “ distressful country,’ 
had done their best to make our visit enjoyable, and fill us with an 
earnest desire to renew their acquaintance at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Eleven years have passed since that time, a few of those 
members who then shone so prominently have unfortunately gone: 
to join the greatest of all Conventions, but many, thank God, still 
remain, and are looking forward with pleasant anticipation to the 


forthcoming meeting. F. A. Brinee. 


ON 


THE REPRESENTATION OF MOVEMENT BY ART 


AND BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Raphael’s Method. 

*Rapuarn always left around his figures the space necessary to in- 
dicate the position in which they were at the moment immediately 
preceding that chosen for the theme of the picture. He was careful 
not to fill up the void’ which in their movement would be left 
behind them. We here see how it is that Raphael succeeded in giving 
to his figures that spontaneity of movement and that true and serious 
grace which leaves an impression so powerful upon intelligent and 
sensitive minds: Instances may likewise be selected from the works 
of Titian, the great Venetian painter, in which the expression of 
movement and animation is portrayed in a wonderful manner. In 
a small painting, representing Christ appearing to Mary in the 
Garden, the Magdalen seems fairly to run forward to meet the Lord, 
her hair streaming and her drapery denoting the utmost rapidity of 
action, while the hand stretched forth to touch Him is suddenly 
checked by His words: ‘Touch me not.’ : 


Photography and Suggestion cf Motion. 

It is not pretended that photography will ever aspire to enter the 
province of imaginative art. With all its vaulting ambition it has 
never presumed to ‘o’erleap itself’; but this shut door does not 
prevent or debar it altogether an entrance to the temple of art. We 
believe it has, and will continue to produce, pictures which stimu- 
late the beholder to create mentaliy something which is not actually 
before the eyes in the theme it undertakes to represent. That is, it. 
may ini a measure be suggestive and bear strong marks of the indi- 
viduality of the photographic artist, of his permanent personality, 
and of the more or less accidental impression produced upon him by 
the sight of the object before his vision. 

One of the methods of rendering a photographic picture suggestive: 
is dependent upon the manner in which the idea of motion or move- 
ment is conveyed, in which instantaneity, so-called, has no part or 
lot. By a scrupulous adherence to actuality in movement it takes 
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away the very appearance of reality, motion, life, action, because 
it represents the object as if it were petrified in the transient state, 
fixed constantly in a position which could not be preserved for more 
than an instant without pain. How insupportable do those statues 
of heroes become as we behold them upon their solitary pedestals 
with arms extended, for ever holding that uplifted sword. We look 
for some indication of what has immediately gone before, and also 
something of what is about to follow. It is only thus that a figure 
sirulating movement can have full truth and power of expression. 
The artist, painter, or photographer must ignore, in some measure 
This 
lack of the impression of a continuity of movement is particulariy felt 
when reviewing some of our statues of military heroes, 


at least, ithe extremely narrow limits of the single attitude. 


Sculpture and Motion. 

I recall a photograph of a group by the French scu ptor Paul Baudry 
in the foyer of the Paris Opera House. Notwithstanding the violent 
simulation of motion in outstretched legs and arms, there is con- 
veyed only the impression of an unpleasant immobili y. The group is 
a representation of what a snapshot would give of a similar congre- 
gation. It presents purely arrested motion, there is no co-ordination 
to a general movement, which the mind itself should supply. All 
the movements do not trend to the idea of one impression. We 


have spoken above of the petrified military heroic statue, and of its 
immobility giving an unpleasant impression, but let us place the 
same military hero, with uplifted sword and his steed with elevated 
legs, in fact, in the precise sculptured attitude, in a painting march- 
ing at the head of a victorious host with streaming banners, and the 
mind of the beholder has something to turn to for relief, to refer 
the attitude to the violent movement, and at once the impression 
becomes strong and full of meaning. 
Association of Ideas, 

It might be well, therefore, for the photographer to follow the 
method of the painter when desirous of conveying the idea of move- 
ment, and not to endeavour to seek the representation of action in 
transient attitudes. A transient attitude may indeed be depicted, 
but not isolated from its connection with the associated motive, so 
that the mind weary not of the perpetual sameness. 

By association of a special phase in the movement the photo- 
graphic artist might give an intensity and energy of action to a 
picture which the isolation would find very difficult if not impossible 
to support. ‘The figures introduced in a photographic study should’ 
be surrounded by that which is needed to explain them, so as to 
show their relation to the rest of the work.” 

Joun Barrierr. 


THE COPYRIGHT UNION. 


Somewuar belated, the report of the tenth annual meeting of the 
Copyright Union has reached cur table in the shape of “ Copyright 
Notes,” No. 2, an occasional paper issued by the Union, and, pre- 
sumably obtainable from the secretary, 23, Soho Square, London, W. 
We could wish that it was superfluous for us to refer to the work of 
the Copyright Union; but the steady stream of queries on copyright 
matters which flows upon us week by week supplies proof positive 
of the ignorance, in the minds of a large proportion of the profession, 
of the very existence and objects of the Union. Wherefore it seems 
all the more expedient to set out-in full the work which the Union is 
censtantly and silently doing for its members, and to impress upon 
photographers the benefits to themselves and to the photographic com- 
munity by enrolling their names on the Union’s list of members. We 
now quote from the report such passages as will explain the scope 
and influence of the Copyright Union’s labours. 

Mr. Alfred Ellis, in the absence of Mr. Frank Bishop (president) 
announced that over 400 letters had been received and had attention 
during the year; also that 133 photographs had been registered on 
behalf of members. » Two ‘members whose copyright photographs had 
been reproduced in Franke, received substantial sums 
assistance of the Union. 

Two members, one in Portuguese East Africa and the other in 
Mombassa, British East: Africa, had been paid fees for reproductions 
of their work through the Union, Another member in Scotland, 
whose work had been reproduced as postcards, recovered through the 
Union an adequate amount in compensation, and the delivery up of 
some thousands of postcard infringements. 

Correspondence from New Zealand, Cape Town, and Sydney had 
been received, asking for advice re Copyright Law in photographs, 
which was under consideration in those colonies, and in each instance 
it was strongly urged that reciprocity should be extended to English 
photographers. 


hrough the 


The Secretary’s Diary. 

The following extracts from the Secretary's Diary will help to 
illustrate the extent of the Union’s influence, and how members as 
well as non-members look to it as the strong friend to appeal to in 
time of need. 

1. A photographer in Trinidad sends replies to queries re infringe- 
ment of copyright. 


2, A photographer in Africa asks assistance in arranging fees for 
the reproduction of his photographs. 


3. Photographer asks for information as to protection of copyright 
photographs in America. 

4. Member asks query as to piracy of photographs in the United 
States. 

5. Member sends letter from publishers asking for advice, etc., re 
fees. 

6. Member sends particulars of an alleged infringement. 


7. Firm sends cheque in payment of fees for right of reproduction 
of a Colonial member's photographs. 

8. A correspondent in Australia asks for suggestions for a Copy- 
right Bill. F. 

9. Photographer asks for advice as to using old subjects copied 20° 
years ago for customer. 
0. A photographer in the West Indies sends particulars of repro- 
ductions made without permission in Canada. 


1. Member in Portuguese Hast Africa sends photographs for 
registration. 


12. French photographer asks for information in a press agency. 
5. Members ask for particulars of registration in Canada and 
U.S.A. 

14. Bureau International, 
pamphlets issued by the Union. 


Switzerland, asks for copies of 
5. A member asks for information as to royalties on postcards. 

16. Member in India asks for the arranging of fees for the right 
of reproduction of their copyright photographs. 

7. Member in Lourenco Marques asks Union to apply for com- 
pensation for the use of their copyright photographs in a steamship 
company’s handbook, which was obtained, 


8. Member asks for advice re charges for reproduction of his 
photographs as letter cards. 


9. Member sends particulars of infringements as postcards, which 
was eventually settled by payment of adequate compensation and 
costs, and delivery up of some thousands of infringements. 


20. Member draws attention to infringements of copyright in 
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sench illustrated paper, which was settled by payment by compensa- 
on and notice in subsequent issue 
91. Australian member sends book of photographs for registration. 
22, Photographer in India wishes to become a member, and sends 
Lotographs for registration, 

i Advice from the Union, 

A Book to Get and to Read.—We have been much interested in 
eading a most valuable handbook, published by Messrs. Dawbarn 
nd Ward, Limited, entitled :—‘ Photography ‘for the Press,” and 
ye can confidently recommend it to our readers as possessing much 
ood and reliable advice. The price is 1s., and the publishers’ address 
; 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
An Important Point.—Will our members be careful in emphasising 
he fact that there is no usual fee of 10s. 6d., but that it is only the 
ainimum allowed by the Union, members being justified in charging 
vhatever amount they deem necessary and expedient for the use of 
heir valuable property. 
How to Fill in the Registration Form.—By the courtesy of the 
ecretary of the P.P.A. we are enabled to give the following extract 
rom their handbook, No. 5, regarding this most important point :— 
In the first, under the 
yeading ‘Description of work,’ the picture should be fully described, 
ommencing with the words ‘Photograph of.’ Example: ‘Photo- 
raph of Mrs. Wm. Wiggins, from }-plate negative. No. 16,504, 
-Jength standing, full-face, holding hat.” 

“The filling-in of the fourth column is obvious from its heading : 


“The form is divided into five spaces. 


‘Name and place of abode of proprietor of copyright.’ The name of 
the firm or company should be given as proprietors, but the signature 
to the form in the case of a firm consisting of two or more partners, 
must be signed by one of the partners with the usual signature of the 
firm, that is to say not by one of the employees, and in the case of 
a limited company either by the secretary or one of the directors. 

“Tn the fifth column—‘ Name and place of abode of author of 
work ’—if the proprietor himself took the photograph the information 
in the fourth column must be repeated. If the photograph was taken 
by an assistant, the name of the assistant and his residential address 
must be inserted. 

“The second and third columns are only for use when a copyright 
is transferred or assigned from one person to another, and should be 
left blank in the ordinary simple registration of copyright. 

“A copy of the photograph should be attached to the back of the 
form. 


“With regard to the question of stamping forms of agreement of 


transfer or assignment of copyright, these should be stamped to make 
them a legal document, a 6d. stamp. if the consideration paid is not 
mere than £10.” 

More Members Wanted.—Are our existing members doing their 
duty by inducing brother photographers te join? There are always 
eccasions when the strict adherence to Rule 23 is difficult, but when 
the welfare of the whole body is at stake—we must bear each other’s 
burdens. The secretary of the P.C.U. can always be communicated 
with at 23, Soho Square, London, W. 


THE CHILD AND THE CAMERA. 


AN interesting article on the methods of Mr, Richard Speaight, the 
well-known children’s photographer, has appeared in a recent issue 
a “The Daily Mail.” The writer comments on the fact that chil- 
dren are in great demand as bridesmaids, pages, stallkeepers at 
bazaars, flower and programme sellers at charity entertainments 
and hosts of other functions, and as each occasion means the wearing 
of a new costume, sometimes modern, sometimes historical, a visit 
to the photographer generally follows; and thus it is by no means 
an uncommon occurrence for the children of fashionable parents 
to be taken as many as ten times during the season, from the begin- 
ning of May to the end of July. 

However, in the presence of strangers, children are ap 


to be self- 
conscious or neryous, and, therefore, in order to obtain natural 
pictures the photographer has perforce to make use of all sorts of 
wiles in order to get a snap at a time when the youngster is posed 
before the camera. ; 
The in the Nursery. 
To get quite fine results it would seem advisable that the little 


Mr. Speaight, 
fore, has frequently taken a child from another room. 


Camera 
ones should not know they are being taken. here- 
This is done 
by placing the camera in the nursery or wherever it is wished to get 
@ characteristic picture, and then connecting it with a tube or bulb 
outside, In a few minutes the child forgets all about the camera, 
and then, when a favourable opportunity presents itself, the photo- 
grapher, peeping through a crack in the door or some specially- 
made “loophole,” presses the bulb, and the operation is over. 
Child Photography at Home. 
Time was when it was usual for children to pay a visit 


0 the 
photographer to be taken; to-day, however, in many cases parents 
prefer to have their children taken at home, as there it is easier to 
get a natural picture. On one occasion a lady well known in society 
wrote to Mr. Speaight that she wished him to take a photograph 
‘of her children playing in the garden. They, however, were not to 


know that they were being photographed, as she particularly wished 
that they should not be taken “posing” or in self-conscious atti- 
tudes. .. Accordingly, the photographer went down to the country, 
where the children were living, but after several visits found that 
it was quite impossible to take a “‘snapshot,” as someone had con- 
fided to the children that a “photographer from London had come 
down to take them.” Ever afterwards, therefore, they were on 
their guard, and took the greatest delight in thwarting the photo- 
grapher’s efforts to take them at play. In the end, however, the 
youngsters lost the day.. The juvenile defeat came about in this 
way. In a corner of the garden there was a huge summer-house, 
overhung with trees, and facing the lawn. One morning after 
breakfast the patient knight of the camera took up his stand behind 
this useful shelter, and, hidden from view, succeeded in getting 
some admirable photographs. On learning that the pictures had 
been taken, the youngest child, a little girl of six, tearfully declared 
that “this was a nasty, mean way of doing things, and that instead 
of having a doll for her next birthday present she would ask her 
mother to have the summer-house pulled down.” 
Child Photography in the Studio. as 
An afternoon at the children’s photographic studio is both 


amusing and instructive. The writer of the article, anxious to 
obtain some insight into the art of photographing children, obtained 
permission to conceal himself in a room adjoining the studio, where 


he could watch operations unobserved. Soon a little girl of seven, 
accompanied by her mother, came in. “ What have ‘oo got to ’muse 
me to-day ?” said the child; “last time I came we played bears.” 
The photographer admitted that it was so, and suggested a. repeti- 
tion of that ingenious game. “Oh, no,” replied the young lady, 
imperiously, “I’m too old for bears now’—dictatorially, “find 
something else.” 


Accordingly, cuckoo clocks, shaggy monkeys on 
sticks, and talking dolls whose linguistic feats were confined to 
“mamma” and “papa,” were brought forth, one by one, but all to 
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no purpose. “I’se seen those before,” said the child in tones which 


plainly showed that as far as she was concerned the matter was 
closed. 


A “Live” Accessory. 

At this moment a Great Dane dog walked in dignified and stately 
manner into the studio, and, lazily wagging its tail, ambled up to 
the child and held down its head to be patted. From that moment 
all was well, for, oblivious of the patiently waiting photographer 
and anxious mother, the child made firm friends with the new pet, 
and was accordingly taken without any further trouble and without 
the need for stiff and unnatural poses. Apparently there are 
degrees and degrees of amusing children in these davs, and, as the 
blasé critic scorns the old-fashioned pantomime, so does the twen- 
tieth-century child, experienced in the old-fashioned wiles of the 
photographer, treat with contempt such hackneyed decoys as cuckco 
clocks and monkeys on sticks. < 


The Modern Child. 
Years ago a visit to the photographer was an important event 


in a child’s life; to-day, however, the fashionable young lady of a 
whole ten years’ experience of the trials and troubles of this world 


looks upon the proceeding as quite a commonplace event. “TI shall 
be photographed as a bridesmaid to Lady ——,” mentioning a well 


” 


known lady’s name, “next week,’ remarked one blasé child of ten, ; 
as she left the studio where she had just been taken in the costume 
of a flower-seller at a recent large charity bazaar, “and at the end 
of the month I am to be taken in my skirt-dancing dress.” It after-: 
wards transpired that this world-weary child had already been taken 


five times since the beginning of the season, 


The patience which 
mothers show when their children are taken would prove a veritable 
eye-opener to those cynics who declare that the modern mother- 
thinks more of the all-important matter—dresses—than she does of 


her children. The writer during his afternoon’s reconnoitring saw 
one lady, dressed in the height of fashion, submit to having a ten- 
guinea toque all but mutilated beyond repair because her little girl 
took a fancy “to those pretty flowers in mother’s hat.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE LENGTH OF THE TIME OF 
DEVELOPMENT ON THE DEGREE OF DARKENING OF THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC. PLATE. 


(A Paper read before the Society of Chemical Industry.) 


Although the density of a photographic plate depends upon the 
time of exposure, the developer, nature of bromide of silyer* and of 
colloid in which it is emulsified, etc., yet it is also influenced in a 
great degree by the time of development. 

When the same kind of plates and developers are used, the density 
for one and the same exposure varies according to the time of 
development on -keeping the temperature constant. 

An investigation of this subject was made in the following 
manner :— ; 


As the developers, edinol and ferrous oxalate of the following 
compositions were used. 


The former is known as a rapid, and the 
latter as a slow, developer :— 


1, Epryot DryenorEr. 


A. Edinol (powder) on) Bee od oS 1 gm. 
Sodium sulphite ant 500 bt AB 8 gm. 
Water, make up to 100 c.c. 

B. Potassium carbonate ... 50 gm. 


Water, make up to oe ace coo OD exe, 
For use 80 parts of A and 20 parts of B are mixed. 
2. Frrrovs OxaLarE Drvenorer. 

A.—Saturated solution of ferrous sulphate containing 2 per cent. 
citric acid. 

B.—Saturated solution of neutral oxalate of potassium. 

For use 20 parts of A and 60 parts of B are mixed. 

The exposure was carried on in the following way :— 

Four narrow pieces of an ordinary dry plate (the extra rapid dry 
plate of Lomberg was used) were loaded in a dark slide. Each 
1 cm. of the four pieces was exposed at the same time to a Hefner’s 
standard amyl acetate lamp at a suitable distance, the exposure vary- 
ing from one (Hefner metre seconds) to 153,600 (Hefner metre 
seconds). ‘Two of the four pieces were developed with the ferrous 
oxalate developer and the other two with the edinol. 

The time of development with both developers were selected as 
follows :— 


Series I. 10 seconds. 
Series IT. ... ot pos nb 05 55 
Series IIT. vas a5 eee ss 40 <a 
Series IV. xt cee oon oon | O) 35 
Series V. ape dap 0 oe 160 ah 
Series VI. ace os a s 820 


” 


* Vogel. Handbuch d. Phot. Bd. I, (1890), 159; v. Hiibl. Die Entwicklung, 9, 
(1901). 


The exposed plates were developed always with a constant amount 
of developer at 18 deg. C. After the development, the plates were 
laid in 20 per cent. thiosulphate solution for ten minutes and then 
were washed under running water for one hour. 

The density was determined by the Martens’s polarisation photo- 
meter, and calculated according to the formula given by Martens and 
Michéli.t 

Dr=2(log tan a — log tan 8). 

Dr means the relative density of the developed plate; a, the angle 
of rotation of Nicols for the part of the plate the relative density 
of which is to be measured, when both semi-circles of the field 
of the photometer appear equally light; 8, the angle of rotation 
of Nicols for the unexposed but developed part of the same plate. 

Tables I. and II. show these results graphically. 


[Not repro- 
duced.—Eps., B.J.P.] The curves are constructed in such a way 
that the ordinates represent the relative density, and the abscisse, 
the logarithms of (ix7), iie., the ogarithms of the product of the 
intensity of light in Ha. and the length of the time o exposure in 
seconds. 


The result show that— 

(i.) The density of a photographic plate for an exposure of the 
same length of time and when developed with the same kind of 
developer increases according to the increase of the time of develop- 
ment. 

(ii.) When the time of development is short, there is no great differ- 
ence in the density by changing the effectual exposure ix t. 

(iii.) By increasing the time of development the differential 


pote becomes greater, 


et 


quotient 


(iv.) At an exposure for the same length of time the ferrous oxalate 
developer gives less density than edinol when the plate is developed 
for a short time; but when the plate is developed for a long time the 
former causes a greater density than the latter. 

On comparing the relative densities at the corresponding exposures 
for the successive lengths of time of development the results shown 
on next page were obtained. 


+ Martens and Michéli. Archiv. de Genéve (4) (1901), 11, 472-487. 
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Edinol 18° C. Ferrous 
oxalate. 
j 7 
xpos. | Dry Dr, Dn, | Dr Dn, Dr, 
M8) / De, / vv. pe | / vy, / on, / or, 
| 
il 1°50 1:29 175 161 1:38 177 
2 2:00 1°56 1:90 1:60 156 177 
3 1:33 169 1-78 158 151 176 
4 1:80 156 1:82 159 158 179 
b 182 150 180 161 161 1:79 
6 167 1-60 175 161 1-67 1-76 
7 1-69 1:50 179 1:59 1-66 1°76 
10 1.50 158 1-66 159 1:70 1-75 
20 130 16% 167 163 173 174 
30 1-40 161 165 1:62 177 173 
40 150 157 1°64 1:62 178 171 
0 143 1°60 167 161 178 1-70 
60 143 162 1-67 1:60 181 1:67 
70 1:37 1:67 169 157 1:82 165 
100 1:37 1:67 172 159 1-85 161 
200 1:37 167 1-73 1:60 1-90 160 
300 1:37 167 177 1:60 194 159 
400 sy 1°67 176 1:60 1:96 159 
| | 
Teans| 1:512 1566 1734 1-601 1-739 1-708 


Total mean=1°630 


Mean deviation=+ 0°085 


} = 


Dr,, Dr., Dry, Dr,, Dr,, Dr, mean the densities at the corre- 
sponding exposures for the lengths of time of development 10, 20, 40, 
80, 160, 320 seconds respectively. 

From these data the following Exponential Law of Development 


may be deduced :— 


ExponentiaL Law or DrvELOPMENT. 

(i.) Within the range of the normal exposures, neutral zone inclu- 
sive, the density ratio for any two lengths of time of development is 
constant and independent of exposure (7 x 7). 

(ii.) The density at a constant exposure is proportional to a cer- 
tain power of the length of time of development. 

(iii.) The density at any exposure for the length of time of develop- 
ment 2°T secunds is equal to that of T seconds at the corresponding 
exposure multiplied by C, where C is a constant. 

In conclusion I desire to express my thanks to Professor J. Precht, 
of the Téchnical High School of Hanover, for his assistance in this 


investigation. Curret OrsuK1, Px.D. 


AN AMERICAN NOTE ON CHILD PORTRAITURE. 


HE characteristic type of work that distinguishes the best American 
ortraitists has often formed the subject for comment in the Press. 
Vhether this difference in style is due to the individual or to envi- 
ynment it is difficult to say. The American professional has un- 
oubtedly done much to heighten the general standard of photo- 
raphy of children, not only in the States but also in this country. 
the following notes from an American source may therefore prove 
f interest to those who have observed this influence, and sought 
0 discover the cause. 


One of the best-known women photographers in New York speaks 
f the difficulties of child photography, and in an interview with the 
New York Telegram,” says :— 


“Posing a child for its portrait is cae of time and hard work. 
ome few methods of overcoming the difficulties of the situation are 
scribed and endeavours are made, as far as possible, to analyse 
‘I hardly know how I get children to sit so 
I suppose, however, that it comes 


he means of success. 
dmirably for me,’ said she. 
rom an entire understanding of children. Probably the mode of 
reatment differs with each child. They must be managed accord- 
ng to temperament. Yet I never set out to win their goodwill. 
Mn the other hand, I rather neglect them, simply leaving them alone 
0 become acquainted with the studio. One or two general rules 
do follow, though I never antagonise a child. Rather I humour it, 
yhen it is begun to be interested in me. Again, if I begin to think 
hat a certain pose would be just the one for a child to take, it 
Imost invariably happens that this is the last that is natural to him. 
t never pays to have a preconceived idea of a child’s pose. I 
imply let the boy or girl wander about until I see what it is that 
te wants to do, 4nd what he will do. Sometimes when a child does 
tot want to do what I desire him I say, ‘You won’t do that, will 


rou?’ Nearly always the mischief in the child makes it go at once 


and do that very thing. After one has often failed to make a good - 
picture of a child in its best gown one can achieve a great success 

by merely slipping an old frock on it. I never let a child become 

excited. Some persons think tots must be on the qui vive in order 

to look bright, but this is not true. One can never work as well 

from an excited child. 

“J don’t consider it difficult,’ continued the photographer, ‘and there is 
no one I would rather see coming into my studio to be photographed 
than a little child. Perhaps if I had not always loved to be with 
children I might speak differently, for it takes time to get a child’s 
portrait. I refuse to attempt to do so in less than an hour, and often 
it takes two or more. However, it depends very largely on the 
child. The moment he tires and shows the least signs of peevish- 
ness it is time to give up all effort for the day and try again some 
other time, when he is fresh. The mother may bribe it to remain 
quiet with a promise of chocolates, but the picture will be a failure. 
I don’t mean to say that there is no work about photographing 
a child in a natural way, but I do believe if a woman has the knack 
of making these child portraits she will find the labour so fascinat- 
ing that she will not call it drudgery. I suppose one has to have 
the gift of managing children born in them. The end to be obtained 
is to get them posed as unconsciously as possible. I like best to 
photograph one child alone. I want also as few accessories as posssible 
in the picture, for it is my object to make a portrait of the child; 
that means to reproduce it as it is—to translate its temperament 
into the photograph. I don’t mind a doll in the picture, and always 
keep a few toys at hand for the children, but I never pose a child 
at a tea-table. There would be too much distracting detail in such 
a photograph. This is merely my personal taste in the matter, how- 
ever, Laughing portraits I seldom take. They are ¢asy to get, 
but tho result is usually a foolish grin. A child should look bright 
and intelligent, and a smiling child rarely does so. A child’s 
interesting moments are its graye ones.’” 


Guascow Eastern Exhibition —The anaual exhibition of the Glas- 
ow Eastern Amateur Photographic Association will be held from 
Yovember 25 to December 2 next. In addition to five classes for 
nembers, there will be two for associates of the Scottish Photo- 


graphic Federation—one for prints and one for slides. To encourage 
the joint outings with the Shettleston Camera Club a special class 
for the members of that club and the Eastern has been included for 
work done at the joint outings. 
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THE MAWDSLEY FUND. 


Tue following additional donations have come to hand since last 
week’s list was made up :— 


Amount already acknowledged......... 26 5 6 
1}, Wea, TRG). cooscnpacoosoncoctoccoooace il 
“An old Liverpool Dry Plate User.” 0 5 

=== i 6 0 


H 


27 11 6 


2 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Tux meeting of the Congress to be held at Liége from July 19 to 24 
has already been announced in our pages, and we are now able to 
give a list of papers to be communicated, which at the time of 
writing stands as follows :— 

Report of the Permanent Commission on plate speeds, standards, 
etc. M. E. Wallon, Paris. 


The substitution of volumes for weights in photographic formule. 
Dr. Henrstay, Angiers, 

New researches on detection of forgeries, and other questions 
of photography applied to criminology. Dr. Reiss, Lausanne. 

Fixation of pigmentary inks for three-colour photography and 
adjustment of light filters thereto. Prof. R. Namias, Milan. 

On the composition of mixtures of gelatine and metallic bichro- 
mates after exposure to light. A. and L. Lumiére, Lyons. 

On the theory of stereoscopy. A Goderus, Gard. 

The photographic reproduction of manuscripts. J. Casier, Gard. 

The Permanent Commission of the Congress by whom the report 
above referred to will be drawn up consists of the fol owing :— 
Bellieni, France; Miethe, Germany; Cameron, United States ; 
Chapman-Jones, England; Pizzigelli, Italy ; 
Clerc, France; Puttemans, Belgium; Demole, Switzerland; De 
Sambuy, Italy; Drouet, France; Gl. Sebert, France; Eder, Austria; 
Treznewsky, Russia; Gaumont, France; Walton, France; Hou- 
daille, France; Louis Lumiére, France, 


Moissard, France ; 


As we have already announced, British visitors are invited to the 
Congress and communications from those desirous of attending should 
be addressed to M. Ch. Puttemans, Palais du Midi, Brussels. 

ee Se. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS, 


July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secre- 
tary, F. G. Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 

July 15-25.—Sixth International Salon Association Belge de 
Photographie, Liége. Secretary, Mr. Servais, 34, Rue du Saint- 
Esprit, Liége. 

August 7.—Andover. 
Hause,. Andover. 

September.—Royal Photographic Society, New Gallery, Regent 
Street, London, W Secretary, J. McIntosh, 66, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. : 

September 15-October 21.—Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East. 
Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Camera Club, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 

October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield, 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Sec., R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association. 


Hon. Secretary, W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee 


December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. Sar- 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 


March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 


March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Association, 
Hon. secretary, William H. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, 


Glasgow. 
ge 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


July 15.—Warwick. Money prizes for members of photographie 
societies for pictures taken on Warwick Dry Plates. Warwick Dry 
Plate Company, Warwick. 


September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products, 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 in prizes for photographs 
taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


A New Method of Using Prisms and Mirrors. 


M. Catmets points out in “Le-Procédé” that the usual 
method of mounting a prism on the front of the lens is 
extremely liable to produce, in consequence of the weight on 
the lens mount, unequal strains in the glass, and consequent 
loss of sharpness through double refraction. Further, that the 
aperture of the prism is usually circular, corresponding in 
diameter to the aperture of emergence, which results in a 
cutting off of the field. To obviate these difficulties, he has 
calculated out the exact size which it is necessary to give to 
a prism which can be mounted behind the lens, and the base of 


| 


the prism is surrounded by a metal rectangle 4 mm. wide, 
which can be fastened to the camera front, either direct or on 
an extension cone which fits the camera front and entirely 
obviates any curtailment of the angle. The figure shows 
Calmels’ new idea, the lens being screwed into the ring, which 
can be rotated so as to enable the orientation of special dia- 
phragms for trichromatic work. Precisely the same idea can 
be applied to the mirror, and the size and weight of both 


prism and mirrors and the necessary mountings thus consider 
ably reduced. 


Wet Collodion Troubles. 


The most persistent difficulty in wet plate negative-making 
A perfect sea of troubles arises from 


is the presence of dust. 
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his one small cause alone. One dares not leave windows near 
ae dark room open without screening with several thicknesses 
f muslin in order to filter the air, and we recently heard 
f an unfortunate operator who was puzzled by very peculiar 
pots, which he afterwards traced to the fact that a fire had 
iken place in a large timber yard in the neighbourhood, and 
1e very fine particles of burnt wood had found their way down 
yentilator, and so on to his plates. Again muslin was the 
smedy. Dust can most effectively be laid for the time 
eing by vigorously using a barber’s scent spray filled with 
ater, just before coating is done, but this should not be neces- 
iry except on very rare occasions. The dark room for wet 
late work should be free from everything except necessaries, 
1e walls and ceiling should be painted and the floor concrete, 
r at least oilcloth, so that the whole room can occasionally 
e washed throughout. 

A peculiar trouble once afflicted a large firm on the Continent 
m some years before they discovered the cause. Their plates 
ould be working well, when suddenly they would begin to 
g, get spotty, and, in short, become entirely useless. The 
perators might be a day or two in misery before things 
ist as suddenly righted themselves again. After making no 
id of experiments, including the tearing up of the drains, 
ithout avail, it was at last found to be due to the dry east 
ind! Now, when the same symptoms begin to appear, the 
oors are well watered, and wet cloths laid on the steam pipes, 
ith the result that the trouble is entirely avoided. 


A Good Photo-Transfer Ink. 


Although good stone-to-stone transfer inks can be purchased, 
till those who make their own, despite the trouble, are always 
wtisfied they have a better article than they can buy. Here 
a well-tried formula for such an ink. It can be recommended 
lso for making the albumen prints for line etching :— 


1. Black pitch 4 oz. 
2. Orange shellac ... 1 oz. 
3. Mutton suet 2 02 
4. Castile soap Boze 


5. Black chalk litho ink (6s. Ib.) aoe 12 oz. 
he ingredients should be put into.a decent sized iron saucepan 
2 a stove in the order named, each ingredient being allowed 
) mix thoroughly well before the next is added. The mutton 
1et requires scalding, to get the skin away, before it is added, 
t the fat may be melted from it and then run into the sauce- 
an, leaving the skin behind.. After thoroughly mixing, so 
lat a perfectly homogeneous mass results, the saucepan is 
iken out of doors, a match put to the contents, and the ink 
lowed to flame away for twenty minutes, when the lid is 
ut on the saucepan. The ink now looks rather peculiar, the 
yp being very lumpy and charred, but it only requires to be 
assed through an ink mill, which any ink-maker will do 
r a trifling charge, when it is quite ready for use. For 
hotographic work, the. ink is thinned with turpentine, or 
ith a drop or two of oil of spike lavender. For lithographic 
ork it may tbe thinned with thin litho varnish. 


Mrs. Carnarins Werp Warp writes us: —So many of your readers 
we written to me, in consequence of your kind note re my accident 
iat I beg you to allow me to express here my very sincere appreciation 
their sympathy. The accident, which took place on May 23, came 
ry near being fatai, but I was able to be brought home on Saturday, 
me 17, with only slight permanent injuries, and only requiring rest 
r a complete recovery. Within a week or two I hope to fully 
Sume my editorial and journalistic work; and, if all goes well, I 
ust to thank many of your readers personally at the Photographic 
mvention next month. 


Patent Dews. 


ee 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes,” 


The following made between 


June 5 and 10:— 


applications for patents were 


Isc ScrEENs.—No. 11,765. Improvements connected with screens 
for use in isochromatic photography. Harry Ernest Staddon, 
173, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


PLATEHOLDERS.—No. 11,786. 
Jesse Daugherty Lyon, 18, Southampton Buildings, 


Improvements in photographic plate- 
holders. 
Chancery Lane, London. 


Camers.—No. 11,882. Improvements in photographic 
Alfred Edward Bloxsome Ray, 37, Chancery Lane, London. 


cameras. 


Disurs.—No. 11,985. Combined development and washing trays 
for photographic purposes. John Marshall, 37, West Nile Street, 


‘ 
Glasgow. 


Firinc Puorocrapys, wre.—No. 12,029. A new and improved 
device for storing photographic films, nnmounted photographs, 
newspaper cuttings, etc. Percy Gerald Reynell Wright and 


Houghtons, Limited, 88, High Holborn, London. 


Cameras.—No. 12,030. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Herbert Holmes and Houghtons, Limited, 88, High Holborn, 
London. 


Dry Movntine.—No. 12,057. Dry mounting photographic paper 
(both “ printing-out” and “developing’’). . John Merrett, Trow- 
bridge, Wilts. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. cach, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Measvunine Saurrer Spreps.—No. 16,053, 1904. The claim is for 
apparatus for the testing by a visual method of the speed of 
photographic shutters. The instrument consists of a stationary 

plate formed with a slit arranged in front of a source of light, 
in combination with a revolving disc formed with a slit or slits 
arranged to travel over the slit of the stationary plate, so that 
this latter stationary slit appears to be illuminated owing to the 
principle of persistence of vision. On this action being viewed 
through the aperture of a shutter which has a shorter period 
than that of the slit, a dark portion is seen in the slit corres- 
sponding in length relatively to that of the slit equal to the 
difference of periods, which, by gradually increasing the speed 
of the disc until the dark, line is just eliminated, indicates that. 
the period of the shutter and the slit are the same. In timing 
shutters of the roller-blind or focal-plane types, by employing the 
speed measuring apparatus with the shutter aperture working 
parallel to the stationary slit, good results are readily and easily 
obtained. Abraham Kershaw, Torrington Street, Leeds. 


ENLarGinG Camera.—No. 1,564, 1905.—A caniera for both studio and 

enlarging work. The apparatus comprises a lantern box, lantern, 
lens, carriers, negative carrier, easel, etc. By bringing together 
these parts in a suitable manner the apparatus is used for one 
or other of its two purposes. John Norman Anderson, 178, 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Tripop Hraps.—No. 16,359, 1904. Protection is claimed for a 
ball-jointed tripod head, the ball joint of which is carried in a 


Sa Semen 
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casing, such as 14 and fitting 9, and has a pillar 12 with pinching 


pin 34, a revolvable stem 28 in the pillar with suitable means to 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Sectional side view and side view in elevation of 
ball-jointed head. 


prevent ‘ts removal, such as garter piu 30. It has a plate dl, a 
revolvable table 13 on same, and means on the stem 28 for attach- 
ment to the camera, and for adjustably securing ball 11 in its 
casing. John Ambrose Sprason, St. George’s Place, St. George’s, 


Birmingham. 


Dew Books. 


aS 
Facts for Advertisers. 1905.” 


5s.) 


“ Benson's 
Benson. 


(London: §. H. 


Here we have a book, now in its first edition, dealing with the 
data of the advertising business in a concise and direct manner. It 
is a coliection of useful information which is being continually re- 
quired by the ad.-man, and which usually has to be looked out trom 
various sources. The arrangement of the book is good—the facts 
are classified in five sections, under the general headings of General 
Information, Technical Information, Newspapers and Magazines, 
Each 
section is printed on a differently tinted paper, thus reducing to 


Out-door Publicity, and Colonial and Foreign Advertising. 


a minimum that annoyance generally attributable to handbooks, 
Ten minutes’ 
time is sufficient to familiarise one’s seif with the scheme of the 


etc., in finding what is wanted at a moment’s notice. 


book, after which reference to the index even should hardly be 
necessary. The volume is certainly of va 


appreciate the power of advertising a studio, as it has much to say 


ue to photographers who 


on the various media of advertisement, press, circulars, railway, 
etc., and it appeals also to all photographers, who may think of 
applying their cameras to modern illustrated advertisement, by 
reason of its notes and information of current reproduction pro- 


cesses considered commerciaily. 


Maver fas 
another to the many elementary text-books on photography. 


adds still 
The 
author, however, takes hope from the very profusion of literature 
of the order to which his work belongs, that there is room for one 


“Tur Pruasant Arr or PHorocRAPHY 


more, and we will do him the justice to say that he discourses on 
his theme in a pleasant, easy-going way, and manages to convey 
technical instruction without being dull; and usually his adyice is 
sound technique. The publisher of the book is Guilbert Pitman, 85, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., who issues it at 1s. and 1s. 6d. 

“How ro Use tar Camera,” by Clive Holland, is the title of an 
elementary handbook for photographic beginners published by Geo. 
Routledge and Sons, Limited, at 1s. It is copiously illustrated with 
repreductions intended to illustrate the various points dealt with by 


the author in the text. 
A sertes of practical articles by J. Cruwys Richards on 


gum- 
bichromate work, which originally appeared in “ Photography,” has 
been published in book form by Messrs, Iliffe and Sons, Limited, 


under the title of “The Gum Bichromate Process.” Mr. Richards 
deais in a comp.ete manner with the process, and the ten chapters. 
composing the book are illustrated with examples of his work. 


Dew Apparatus, &c. | 


—————— 

The No. 1 Folding Pocket Kodak (New Model). Made by Kodak, 
Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1 

In the 1905 pattern of the well-known No. 1 F.P.K., the Kodak’ 
Co. have modified the design in certain important particulars, the 
nett result of which is assuredly to enhance the value of the instru- 
ment in the eyes of the photographic tourist. The working parts are 
now enclosed by a folding baseboard, so that all mechanism is pro- 
tected from dust and wet. This safeguard does not entail another 


No. 1 F.P.K, (New Model), showing how the lens front 
moves forward on opening the camera. 


operation, for, by a most ingenious device, the lens front is drawn 
into its proper position by the simple act of drawing down the base-_ 
board. In an instant you pull down your coyer-board and your lens” 
steps forward into position with almest the human intelligence of a 
West-end shopwalker. There are other improvements, but this one 
of the automatic moying front is the only one which the dealer need 
demonstrate when exhibiting the camera to a customer. It exerts a 
subtle “ there-you-are-Madam” kind of influence, which, if we are not 


mistaken, will be irresistible. The price remains the same—£2 2s. 


The “Swingcam” Camera Stand. Invented and sold by William 
Butler, 20, Crosby Road, Birkdale, Southport. 

Eyery conceivable position for the camera wherever it may be 
necessary to plant the tripod—that is what the inventor of the 
“Swingcam” stand offers to achieve. The construction on which 
he stand relies to carry this promise into execution is a comparatively 
Each leg of the tripod is connected to the head by am 
attachment which is doubly jointed and also is free to turn at its” 


simple one. 


oint of junction -with the head. As a result, the tripod acquires a 
mobility of its parts which permits of the most extreme positions” 
The stand being fixed in its normal posi-” 
tion, it is the work of a second or two to adjust matters so that the” 


being taken by the camera. 


camera points vertically downwards: or just as expeditiously it cam 
be pointed upwards. Any inclinations between these limits are” 
obtainable and the jointed attachment of each leg enables the tilt 
o be altered without disturbing the position of the feet. In short, 


the tripod has a greater range of movement than a ball-and-socket’ 


head, without the weakness which, by its construction, the ball head 
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issesses. In the most exceptional positions it is highly stable and 
gid, a fact which we attribute to the mechanical strength, yet 
mplicity, of the jointed attachments. A photographer need not be 
cupied with the very special work of natural history, surveying, or 
nilar photography—for which the maker specially offers the tripod— 
order to prove the value of its great range of movement. To take 
fo positions, in which it is often advisable to place a camera—right 


The “Swingcam” Stand, showing triple attachments and 
8 , 8 P 
extension pieces. 


‘the corner of a room or flat against a wall. With an ordinary tri- 
d it is impossible to do so without sacrificing rigidity, but with the 
Swingcam ” these particular movements are made at once, and the 
mera is placed with all necessary stability. Moreover, when thus 
We 
nture to say that anybody who has to do photography in confined 
arters will appreciate this feature of the tripod. There are some 
aer technical points we might refer to, such as the attachment which 
y the points of the legs vertical however much the legs are spread 
t, but a booklet issued by the inventor sets forth these and other 
tails by aid of a number of illustrations. The normal height of the 


ipod is 4 ft. 9 in.; with extension bars, 7 ft. 3 


ced, it can be tilted up and down through a large angle. 


in. 
: 

Tan Cairo correspondent of the “ Pelican ” writes that “the fashion- 
le Mania in that city is to be photographed in mummy frames. 
1e80 are really coffins, and the spectacle of a pretty woman, in 
my costume, reclining in one of these gruesome rélics of a past age, 


n only be described as weird in the extreme.” 


Mussas. P. Levruarpr-Tuornton and G. B. Leuthardt-Thornton 
form us that they have opened offices at Terminus Chambers, 6, 
olborm Viaduct, London, E.C., and have commenced business as 
heral merchants under the name of L. Thornton and Son. 


Dews and Dotes. 


fab ee Eee 
M. Gasriet LippMANN is reported as stating, in a paper before the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, on June 3, that in the case of photographs 
on bizhromated gelatine films it has been hitherto necessary to 
mcisten the film each time it is desired to observe the colours. By 
alternate treatment with solutions of potassium iodide and silver 
nitrate the colours become permanent and visible after drying. 


Many photographers occasionally want a reliable firm to quickly 
produce a good half-tone block from their prints, either for advertise- 
ment purposes er for picture postcards. The work done by The 
London Studio, of 20 and 22, St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, is 
well known, and the rapidity with which they turn out orders will 
appeal to every one who gives them a trial. The quality of the work 


we have had an opportunity of examining is very high. 


Sourn Lonpon Excursion to the Antrim Coast, 1905.—Thursday, 
July 20, leave Euston about 4.15 p.m., or St. Pancras about 8.20 p.m. 
Friday, July 21, arrive Larne about 8 a.m. (King’s Arms Hotel), 
breakfast on arrival, remaining to Saturday morning. Saturday, 
July 22, leave Larne for Garron Tower, passing through Glenarm and 
Carnlough; dinner, tea, and bed at Garron Tower. Sunday, July 23, 
au Garron Tower, visiting (Henarifie Waterfalls. Monday, July 24, 
after beeakfast leave for Baliycastle (Hunter’s Hotel), passing through 
Cushendall and Cushendun ; walking to Fair Head. Tuesday, July 25, 
leave for Giant’s Causeway (Kane’s Royal Hotel), calling at Carrick-a- 
Rede. Wednesday, July 26, day at the Causeway, with drive to 
Portrush. Thursday, July 27, drive across country to Garron Tower, 
remaining overnight. Friday, July 28, drive to Larne, leaving about 
5 p.m., arriving London Saturday morning, 29th. The cost of this 
trip would be as follows :—Hotel expenses, 23; drives, £1 5s. ; return 
fare, £1 8s. 6d. 

Ixtrustve Photographers.—A correspondent of the “Yorkshire 
Daily Post” at Oberammergau, referring to the influx of visitors 


Cost of taking cycles is about 12s. 


there, many of whom have secured room for themselves and friends 
who are desirous of seeing the performance of “The School of the 
Cross,” hopes that no English visitors wil) copy certain Americans 
who have already iound their way there. In spite of the strictest 
prohibition by the Oberammergau authorities, and remonstrances 
couched in most courteous language, some of these people insisted 
cn bringing cameras into the theatre on Sunday, June 4, and in 
taking snapshots of the performers and some of the audience. This 
would in any case be in extremely bad taste, but in view of the 
prohibition known to everybody it is a violation of rule which might 
fitly be punished by strong measures. One American was spoken to 
no fewer than three times, ‘but this did not prevent her from continu- 
ing her snapshotting, though she contrived to change her seat so as to 
be out of the reach of further remonstrance. Why cannot these people 
try to live up to their blue china?—pertinently asks the correspon- 
dent. 


Messrs. Russern anp Sons were honoured with Royal commands 
at Windsor Castle last week, and took a number of photograph groups 
of the Royal bride and bridegroom, the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Sweden, Prince Eugene, and of the Prince of Wales and the 
members of the Royal Family. 


Tue Camera as a Temperance Reformer.—The secretary of the 
National Temperance League, writing in the “Express,” says that: 
“Flats and the camera are among the contributory causes of the 
new habit of sobriety that is coming over the people. A person 
living in a flat has no room for a wine cellar, while families living 
in mansions often find that the wine cellar mikes an excellent dark- 
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room, evicting the bottles of old port to make room for the new 
pyro.” Apart from this, however, we are of the opinion that the 
widespread popularity of amateur photography takes many men, who 
would otherwise spend a considerable amount of time and money at 
Lars, out into the open air in pursuit of their hobby, and thus etfect 
a saving in health and pocket. 


“Four narrow pieces of a dry plate were loaded in a slide casset.”’ 
This. from a paper in the “Journal of the 


It may be pardoned, as from the MS. of a Japanese, 


Society of Chemical 
Industry.” 
resident in Germany and writing in English. 


Dark Room Safe Lights.—A communication from Professor Adolf 


Miethe on this subject, which we have been enabled to peruse by 


courtesy of Messrs. A. E. Staley, sums up the requirements of dark 


room filters for various purposes, some extracts from which we quote. 


Mr. Miethe’s notes are in reference to the gelatoid filters, of which 
Messrs. Staley are British agents. Ordinary dry plates, and more 
so, the ordinary bromide papers, are highly non-sensitive to yellow 
and red, so that a dark room illumination which transmits orange, 


ight, may be employed. 


red, and even a portion of the yellow 
These requirements are met by a filter transmitting light from the 
extreme red to a wave length of 590. With proper precaution this 
filter admits of safely developing even most sensitive ordinary plates. 
A filter which transmits light to a wave length of 620 is, notwith- 
standing its brightness, applicable—when properly employed—not 
only in the case of most sensitive ordinary plates, but also for ordinary 
colour-sensitive plates (erythrosine plates), and is the most suitable one 
for ordinary use in the laboratory. It answers all requirements that 
can be made of a very bright, and withal, very safe, dark room light. 
The filter gives a light six to seven times as bright as that obtained 
through the best ruby glass of equally slight photographic action. 
For developing highly colour-sensitive plates, more especially those 
sensitive to red, the dark red filter No. 4 is suitable: 


it transmits 
light only to a wave length of 670, corresponding in brightness to good, 
inedium, bright ruby glass. 


doubtless exerts an unfavourable influence, green 


For individuals upon whom red light 
and brown light- 
filters supply a sufficiently safe and very agreeable light for working 
with ordinary dry plates. The light transmitted 
sists of two bands of spectrally different light, of one 


one yellow-green, which, by combined action on the eye, produce the 


by this filter con- 


leep red and 


impression of green. 


Tux latest wholesale price-list of fine chemicals reaches us from 
Messrs. Harrington Bros., 4, Oliver’s Yard, City Road, London, E.C. 


Insect Prsts.—Ihe “Bromide Monthly” draws attention to the 
fact that the common earwig will create considerable havoc with 
damp gelatine films of all kinds, particularly at night when they 
come out on the prowl for food. Judging from some reproductions 
we have seen of their ravages one earwig can completely ruin a 
negative, and the glass is practically cleared of silver and gelatine. 
It has been known, of course, for some years, at least ten, that 
flies had a decided fancy for damp gelatine, and that they very 
frequently cause clear round spots almost like pinholes by clearing 
off the gelatine and image. By long continued washing in summer, 
which, by the by, is quite unnecessary, the gelatine is so softened 
that it may well become partially soluble, and there is a particular 
microbe which has a name as long as its body is short which delights 
in well-washed gelatine. This particular pest causes groups of 
clear spots, which when examined with a glass are seen to be 
totally devoid of gelatine. The obvious remedies are short but 
efficient washing and quick drying, and the latter can always be 
hastened by the use of successive baths of methylated spirit. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. T, C. Hepworth, which took 
place on the 14th inst., and to whom we will refer further next week. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence 


—— 


Servant Victimised—James Watson was charged, on remand, 
at North London, with stealing a half-sovereign belonging to Martha 
Turnbull, a domestic servant, of Canonbury. The prisoner went to 
the house where the prosecutrix is employed, and solicited an order 
for photographs. She consented to pay him 4s. on account, but had 
no change She handed the prisoner a half-sovereign to get changed, 


and he did not return. According to the police, the prisoner had 
not been previously convicted, though there were several complaints 
that other servants had been victimised in similar fashion, but they 

Mr. Fordham said that it 
was a mean theft, and one that he was afraid was rather prevalent. 


The prisoner had been in gaol a week, and would now go for a 


would not come to identify the prisoner. 


further twenty-one days. 


Crriorypr Company, Lourrep.—This company has been regis- 
tered, with a capital of £1,000 in £1 Ob- 
ject, to adopt an agreement between J. Wagner and E. L. White 


shares (nine founders’). 
to manufacture, in accordance with a secret process, materials for 
sensitising paper, and other. materials for photographic purposes, 
and to carry on the business of photographers, photographic printers, 
etc. No initial public issue. The first directors are E. L. White, 
C. Fitch, and T. K, Grant. Registered by A. W. Bartlett, 6, New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


PxoropHanr Printinc Company, Limirep.—This company has 
been registered, with a capital of £5,000 in £1 shares. Object, to 
and otherwise 
carried on by the Photophane Company at the Cranfield Works, 
Brockley, Kent. No initial public issue. The first directors are 
H. A. Hutchinson and H. Whitworth. Registered office, 36, Corn 
Street, Bristol. 


take over the business of photographic printers 


1+ 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC POLICE TRAP. 
Mororists Brwarr. 


We read in a Wolverhampton paper an account of an interesting 
invention which will shortly be placed on the market by a firm in 
that city. It affects the police and users of motor-cars, and is to be 
known as the “time-recording camera.” Judging from the descr*p- 
tion the results will probably cause more disputes and wranglings in 
Court than any previous method employed by the police. A repre~ 
sentative of the paper had the invention explained to him. He says: 
—*“The instrument is simplicity itself, the photograph of a passing” 
car being taken by the simple act of pressing a button, as in the case 
of a snap-shot camera. 


“Tt is really a photograph of the car, the road, and the time whick 
results from the act of pressing the button. The. instrument is, it 
fact, a camera which takes a watch, a signed dating card, and a num- 
bering machine. The watch case can be officially sealed up, and the 
operator cannot tamper with it. If required, the photograph thus 
taken may he finished as evidence, while the instrument should be’ 
greatly used in time trials and so forth. Any rapidly-moving object 
may be taken at any given point. and the shutter speeds give a range 
of exposures from one-twenty-fifth of a second to one-hundredth part 
of a second. The exact time is shown, the date appears, and the 
film number. A car may be timed over any distance, and not only 
is the vexed question of speed to be settled, but the occupants. 
at the moment are photographed, and can readily be identified.” 

We look forward with considerable wonder to seeing the kind of 
photographs that will be produced by this wonderful instrument. — 

We regard the possibilities of recognition attached to a photograph 
of a car travelling at over twenty miles an hour, taken broadside 
on by a shutter giving exposures from one-twenty-fifth of a second to 
one-hundredth, as extremely remote. 


’ 
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ae 


q MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. Subject. 


..| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc.... 


..| Cricklewood Photo. Society. 
Hull Photographie Society 
Wallasey Amat. Photo. 
Watford Camera Club 

South London Photo. § 


‘Lrip to Hathersage. 

Outing to King’s Langley, for Chipper- 
field. | 

Outing to The Hale. | 

Outing to Burton Bushes. 

Field Day. 

Langley Lodge Farm. 

Trip to City of London. 


| Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc.. ...|{~ Wsece the Camera.” Mr. R. Tunni- 

Everton Camera OluDiessesseeesees {eee Outings re Glass 1 Competi- 
ies Technical Meeting. “The Romantic i 

..| Royal Photographic Society TaHaeee pe” Ge pare eee in 


.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc, 


‘“ Auto Pastel.” Mr, J. E. Latham. 
(Mold, Loggerheads, and Leete, in con- 
junction with the Liverpool Photo- 
\\ graphic Society. 
Annual General Meeting. 


.| Southport Photographie Society 


London and Proy. Photo. Assn. 


CuetsEa AnD District Puorocraruic Socrery.—Mr. E. A. Salt 
gave an interesting demonstration on the platinotype process before 
the members of this society at the South-Western Polytechnic on the 
evening of June 1. 


THAaNer PHOTOGRAPHIC 
society was held at the club-room, Broad Street, Ramsgate, on 


Socrrry.—The annual meeting of this 


Thursday evening of last week, The report showed that the year 
commenced with 77 members, 20 new members were elected, 11 
resigned, and 86 remained. 
bers, Margate had 22, Broadstairs 4, and Sturry 1. 
was held at the Pavilion, Ramsgate, in November, and a very good 


Ramsgate headed the list with 59 mem- 
The exhibition 


entry was secured in the open classes. Arrangements are being 
made for the next exhibition to be held at the Public Library, about 
November 23. The following officers were appointed :—President, 
the Rey. L. J. White-Thomson; vice-presidents, Dr, B. Richards, 
the Rey. C. E. Eastgate, and Messrs. G, F. Blower, J. H. Forwalk, 
P. Solly, L. G. Hodgson, and G, W. Simmers. Mr. 8S. H. Page was 
elected hon. secretary; Messrs. Hacker and Solly were elected au- 
ditors; Mr. P. F. Weeks, hon. lanternist; Mr. L. G. Hodgson, hon. 
librarian; Dr. Richards and Mr. S. H. Page, delegates to the R.P.S.; 
and Messrs. Vigar, Francis, Savage, E. Deacon, Hoile (Ramsgate), 
and Gibbs, Redman, and Adutt (Margate), committee. Mr, Hodg- 
son promised to act as secretary to the November exhibition. 


RornerHam PuorocRrapuic Socrery.—A meeting of the Rotherham 
Photographic Society was held on Tuesday evening of last week, 
when special attention was devoted to the difficulties of beginners, 
Mr. 
J. W. Stamp spoke on apparatus and exposure, Mr, W. Firth on 


the three vice-presidents giving the benefit of their knowledge. 


developing plates and varying exposures, and Mr. J. Leadbeater on 
the toning of a batch of P.O.P. prints, 


A Provosep Combined Outing.—At the last meeting of the South 
Essex Camera Club, the president (Mr. Walter D. Welford, 
F.R.P.S.) laid before the members the idea of the various East 
London and South Essex photographic societies combining on, some 
date in September for a joint excursion—partly for photographic 
He thought that it would 
prove a very pleasant event, and might be productive of good in 
several directions. 
members, and the hon. secretary was empowered to send out invita- 
Any societies in the district named 


work, but chiefly as a social gathering. 
The idea was very favourably received, by the 
tions to the various societies. 


not receiving an invitation are requested to communicate with the 
hon. secretary, J. Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 


Correspondence, 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of sommunications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

*,” We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents, 

aes 
“ SITUATIONS: WANTED.” 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In one of your recent issues a letter or suggestion 
appeared that if an employer advertised for an assistant it would be 
only fair and reasonable that each should pay his own postage, as 
both are in the same boat, viz., one is desirous of the services of good 
assistant, the other desirous of a good situation. May I venture to 
say, as a professional operator of some years’ standing, that I am 
surprised at the treatment received by those unfortunate enough to 
be out of a b 


rth, and Iam one of the many. I, as a rule, pay postage 


for reply, but very rarely receive one. What becomes of the numerous 
stamps which never find their way back I leave others to suggest. 
Should I, by accident get a reply, which surely must be a mistake, 
everything goes smoothly and plain sailing until the salary is men- 
tioned. Then all is over; the advertiser must either have a fit or 
drop into a state of coma; and you hear no more. There is nothing 


like patience. I must say I do not think, as a matter of fact, it is 


ability, but salary, that causes the trouble. I maintain a good man 


should be paid a good salary. Why should not the calary be men- 


tioned in the advertisement? It would save a deal of time and ex- 


pense. As to ability, I cannot be such a dummy, having held a posi- 


tion as head operator and artist with a Royal photographer for a 
firm in Baker Street, W., and 


est houses in the North; and 


nuniber of years, then with a leading 
latterly with, I may say, one of the 


yet I cannot secure an appointment. Surely I have not drifted so far 
away from the professional goal to be so useless, or unworthy of hire; 
if so, I had better start and enlighten my brains with some other 
mode of obtaining a living—I am, yours truly, 


June 15, 1905. 


DiseustEp. 


PLATINUM PRINTERS’ CATARRH. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—As bearing upon this subject, I may mention that a 
number of years ago the late Mr. William Thorp informed me that 
one of his assistants could not bear what he called “the smell” of 
platino-chloride of potassium. The symptoms were nausea and severe 
vomiting. There could be no mistake about the fact; my friend 
tested it thoroughly. 

It would seem that platinum compounds haye the fashionable com- 
plaint of an “emanation.”—Yours very truly, | Epmuxp J. Mixts. 

64, Twyford Avenue, West Acton, W., June 16, 1905. 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The distressing 


Printer,” 


symptoms alluded to by “Old 
in your issue of May 26, are exactly similar to my own 
when working with platinotype paper; in fact, I have given up 
using it. I tried getting my assistant to cut up the paper, but it 
made no difference, as, directly I started filling in the frames, no 
matter how carefully I handled the paper, the sneezing and running 
at the nose commenced, which made it impossible for me to see 
customers. 

I may add, like your correspondent, it is only in the last two years ~ 
I have been affected.—Yours truly, F. 8. 

Colchester, June 16, 1905. 

[This correspondence has now exceeded the space we can devote to 
it, and we must herewith close it. The following facts obtained 
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from an authoritative source may be stated as confirming the opinion 
we expressed—when attention was first drawn to the matter by “Old 
Printer ”—and defining the cause and prevention of the affection :— 
In a few isolated cases, a species of catarrh, with symptoms somewhat 
akin to hay fever, has inflicted itself on platinotype printers. The direct 
cause of this is the dust, or small particles of chemicals, which may 
arise from the paper, acting on a hypersensitive temperament, possibly 
equally sensitive to other forms of dust. When such a peculiarity 
asserts itself, careful attention should be paid to ventilation, and the 
paper should be purchased in cut sizes, so as to avoid cutting it up, 
_ and consequent disengagement of small particles. For this and other 
reasons, tearing the paper should be carefully avoided. Oxalate 
powder, if inhaled through the nose, will give effects similar to those 
complained of. 
_ B.J.P.] 


This might occur when making up solutions.—Ebs., 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—My attention has kindly. been called by Mr. Clifford 
E. F. Nash, M.A., to a grave error in my last article on chemical 
dynamics, in which, by some mistake, I calculated the rate of falling 
sf a body and obtained entirely incorrect results. 

The formula, of course, is s = 4 g¢? » and the section should read :— 
In the first second the ball falls 16 ft.; in the second 48 ft., ice., 64 ft. 
from rest; in the third 80 ft., ie., 144 ft. from rest; in the fourth 
112 ft., ie., 256 ft. from rest; and the shape of the curve is to be 
corrected accordingly. 
The example still serves in any case to illustrate the nature of 
an instantaneous velocity. 

‘I must also thank Mr. Carnegie for his courteous letter. If Mr. 
Carnegie will refer to the commencement, of the series, he will see 
from the note there 


hat the object of the series was not to explain in 
any sense the application of physical chemistry to photography, but 
simply to write a short series of articles on pure physical chemistry. 
I did, it is true, employ photographic examples, but that was not 
essential to the argument in any sense. Mr. Carnegie’s statement 
that all reactions are reversible is, I think, true, strictly speaking, 


& a 
ie, Ag + Br = AgBr. 


of AgBr that we may usually, e.g., in analysis, consider it as irre- 


But the equilibrium is so far on the side 


versible, though, in development, it is the reverse reaction which is of 
importance. I am afraid that occasionally I have implied things 
which I ought to have stated—but it is not easy to always avoid these 
pitfalls.—Yours truly, 

Rylands, Caterham, June 16, 1905. 


[For instances of the application of physical chemistry to photo- 


C. E. Kexnera Mens. 


graphic processes, we may refer Mr, Carnegie to the German photo- 
chemical papers, or to the papers at present being published by 
Messrs. Sheppard and Mees in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
or the “Photographic Journal.” The whole work of Messrs. Hurter 
and Driffield was based on the principles which haye now developed 
in‘o physical chemistry.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR IN IRELAND. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—F'or some years past the South London Photographic 
Society have made a trip to Ireland—an annual excursion. This year 
they have decided to enlarge the scope of the excursion, and, having 
succeeded in making good terms with railways, hotels, drivers, etc., 
are willing to extend their advantages to other photographers who 


may care to join. I append a list of trips arranged, and shall be 


— 


glad to enter into correspondence with anyone desiring to make 
trip. The excursion is suitable for ladies. 

I may mention that the South London Photographic Society will ne 
be acting as tourist agent in the matter, and will not make an 
profit.—Yours faithfully, H. Crercuron Buoxerr, | 

44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E., June 17, 1905. 

[The itinerary of the tour appears under “ News and Notes,”—Epg, 
Bee 

ere ==. : 


THE SPEED OF TELEPHOTO LENSES. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Mr. C. Louis Hett’s artic’e on “The Speed of Tele 
photo Lenses when Employed on Near Objects” deals with a ver] 
interesting subject from somewhat peculiar points of view, and asi 
is rather difficult to follow his statements and arguments, perhap 
the following notes will be of assistance to some of your readers, . 

When a telephoto lens is described as having an “ equivalent foca 
length” equal to, say, 3 ft., or whatever it may be, it simply meani 
that the telephoto and a 3 ft. “rectilinear” would produce the sam 
size image of a plane object at the same nodal distance. It does no 
imply that the telephoto acts in the same way as the 3 ft. rectilineal 
in regard to the matters of exposure, depth, and perspective, and 
as Dallmeyer pointed out in his “Telephotography,” the telephote 


lens does not do so with near objects, though it is in all respects 
equivalent to its “equivalent lens” in the case of distant objects 
Assuming both lenses to ‘have apertures of the same diameter, ther 


the telephoto with near objects gives greater depth, and narrowel 
angled perspective, and requires longer exposure. A single-view 
lens with stop behind differs in just the same way (though in a very 
small degree) 


the stop is in 


rom a rectilinear of equivalent focal length, but when 
ront it differs in precisely the opposite manner, giving 
less depth and wider-angled perspective, and requiring less exposure, 
The variations can all be readily calculated if the necessary data 
are available, 


ut in the case of the telephoto lens all differences are 


automatically allowed for by the magnification method of calculating 


depth, exposure, and perspective introduced by Mr. Dallmeyer, and 
this method is so commonly employed that many have failed to 
realise the fact that the results obtained by it differ essentially from 
those that would be arrived at by taking length 


he equivalent focal 


and applying the methods usual with ordinary lenses. 
The term “ 


equivalent lens” is somewha 
in its ordinary sense 


misleading when applied 
o the telephoto lens, or to a single “view” or 
With such 
Gauss equivalent lens, though truly equivalent with distant objects, 
with near objects is equivalent only in the one sense of producing 


any other lens of “inconstant aperture.” lenses the 


an equal size image of a plane obiect at a certain nodal distance, but, 
as I have before 
October 25, 1901, all such inconstant lenses. may be considered to 
have a truly equivalent lens for each different distance of the object. 
This true equivalent lens with an aperture of the same diameter as 
that in use will, i 


pointed out in the “Amateur Photographer” for 


situated at the entrance pupil of the lens, pro- 


duce identically the same results as regards exposure, depth, and 
perspective. 


Though I am not aware that Professor Abbe eyer referred to this 
ruly equivalent lens, yet, as it is assumed to be situated at the pupil 


or Abbe point, I take the liberty of des 


bing it as the Abbe equiva- 
ent lens to distinguish it from the Gauss equivalent lens situated at 
the Gauss point. Its focal length is always equal to that of the 
Gauss equivalent lens, multiplied by the distance from the entrance 
pupil of the object plane in sharp focus, and divided by the distance 
of the same plane from the node of admission. In the case of the 
telephoto lens the Abbe equivalent lens is farther from the object 
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an the Gauss equivalent lens, and, in accordance with the rule 
st given, is therefore of greater focal length. As the effective 
erture remains of the same diameter the f number, or ratio number 
the stop, is of course increased. ‘The perspective angle of view is 
erefore narrower and the intensity is less, while the net result 
the difference in focal length, measurement of distance of object, 
e ratio of aperture is an increase in depth. 

These matters are all of great theoretical interest, and the varia- 
ms can easily be calculated, but for practical work the magnifica- 
is the one to adopt with the telephoto lens, as the 
With the view lens 


m method 
istence of the variations can then be ignored. 
similar simple method is not easily applicable, but the variations 
e so small as to be of little moment, excepting in the case of 
posure when enlarging. Single lenses are frequently used for 
larging, but very few workers ever realise that in some cases the 


sre reversal of the lens may increase the exposure by nearly 100 per 


nt., or that an enlargement of only a few diameters renders 
e well-known table of relative exposures given by Mr. Debenham 
ite useless with such lenses.—Yours, etc., 


C. WELBORNE Prrer. 
June 17, 1905. 


BUSINESS ASPECT OF THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


To the Editors. 


Gentiemen,—There is nothing the British photographer dislikes 
ore than being done by his customer. Yet hardly a week passes 
it one or other of us is fooled by some smart person, who comes 
be photographed, gets proofs, says they are all horrible, has the 
oofs copied by some cheap firm, and does one or other of us out 
our guineas. 

May I ask, Sirs, if this is to go on for ever, or cannot something 
done to make the smart ones pay for their smartness? 

The Copyright Law says that if a person wishes to have the copy- 
good or a valuable considera- 


« 


ght of his photograph he must pay a 
yn for it.” 

Is it not time it was decided that the money value of this “ good” 
“valuable” consideration was fixed? 

As it is, people imagine that they can go to a photographer in the 
dinary course of business, get a photograph, and have both photo- 
aph and copyright, whether they pay for it or not. 

I do not know how the case appears to you, Sirs, but to a frog like 
yself, who sees no fun in the stone throwing, such methods are on 
par with those of the swindler who orders goods for which he 
ver intends to pay. 
I should like to know whether any photographer has ever had the 
urage, or the foolishness, to take legal proceedings against any~ 
ie who has had photographs taken under such false pretences. 

Not only do people have cheap copies made from proofs supplied- 
em, but they often have enlargements done from photographs 
hich they pretend they do not think good enough to order from. 
Thanking you in anticipation for inserting this.—Yours, etc., 
Frank M. Surcrirre. 


Whitby, June 16, 1905. 
P.S.—It would be interesting to know whether a person who has 
i paid a “good, or a valuable, sum” for his portrait, say, £5 or 
10, is entitled to the copyright of it. The meaning of the words 
g00d”” and “valuable” is plain enough. Would it not be possible 
r each of us to put a certain value on our portrait work, and state 
our prite lists that unless we are paid £5 to £10, we retain the 
pytight in the same? 

[The subject of this letter is dealt with in another column.—Eps., 
J.P.] : 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ: 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Epirors, THE BRITISB 
JournaL or Puorocrapny, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*." Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*,* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GreEenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

—— eS 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


H. Green, 67, High Street, Dudley. 
Club. 

G. F. Harris, 122, Queen Street, Cardiff. Photograph, Posteard Reproduction of 
an Original Oil Painting of the Right Hon. Lord Tredegar. 

A, J. West, Rozel, Villiers Road, Southsea. Photugraph of Old Man_ between 
two Sailor Boys standing in front of a Wreath where Nelson fell; Bluejacket 
stands behind them in front of the Ship's Wheel. 


Photograph, Group, Members of Dudley Golf 


N. M. P. S.—The formula appears in our issue of May 19, p. 398. 
Copyricut.—I should be pleased if you would kindly answer the 
following questions for me. I hardly like troubling you on 
this matter, knowing the number of answers you have given on 
the subject, but there are still a few things which I am not 
1. I am having some postcards printed 
Could 


any one else copyright same and thus prevent me selling them? 


quite sure about. 
(from my own negatives) which I have not copyrighted. 


2. I haye seen some of the same views published by a local 

photographer. If he has already copyrighted his view, can 
he stop me selling mine? 3. Supposing I purchase a nega- 
tive from a photographer, can I copyright that and publish it 
and stop others from copying it?—PRINTER. 

1. Certainly not. But why not, before publishing the cards, 
register the copyright in the pictures, and thus prevent any one 
from copying them at all? 2. No, He can only register the 
copyright in his work; he cannot copyright the scene, and 
you, or any one else, can photograph it from exactly the same 
standpoint if you like to do so. 3. Yes, if the photographer 
assigns the copyright to you, and that must be done in 
writing. 

R. Sanprrer.—Thank you, but we do not care to insert the letter. 
Our stipulation as to name and address is made for self- 
protection. 
H. (Cardiff).—The idea of the washer is certainly a good one, 
The question is: What will it 


Mg 
A 


and based on sound principles. 
cost to make? The answer 
success, which, we take it, is what you have in mind. 


to that decides its commercial! 

It is; 

not sufficiently better than others on the market to create a 

demand unless its price can put it at an advantage. We are 
afraid that the construction makes this impossible. 

Firm Dryine Frar.—wWill you kindly inform us through the medium 
of the B.J.P. a good method of making film negatives dry flat? 
When dry, they curl up very much, which is a source of great 
trouble to us.—Finu. 

Surely you must be aware of the various non-curling, non- 


curlable, and anti-curling films now on the market, and exten- 


sively advertised in our outer pages. These, being coated with 


ee 
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a thin gelatine film on the back, do not curl up like the old 
type of celluloid roll film. If you wish to keep flat the films 
you already have, soak them in glycerine 1 oz., water 1 pint, 
until flaccid. Then hang up to dry. When dry, place under 
ressure, and they will remain quite flat in future. 

QueRy.—I have a 
focus R.R. lens 


whole plate and 11 
so a 14 by 11 camera but no lens, 
ake a few 14 by 11 groups this summer, but 


go to the expense of a R.R. lens for that 
ose, as I very seldom use*that size, therefore I would like 


o try the supplementary lens. What is the focus of the 
supplementary lens I should use for my 11 in. focus R.R. 
ens to convert it into one of 16 in. focus for the 14 by 11 


camera in. 
and a 
and I expect to 
do not care to 
pur 


camera? What kind of lens do you consider the best for the 
purpose, meneiscus or what? Now, compare this form of lens 
with that of a regular R.R. lens of the same focus, and using a 


stop, say, 7/22 in each case; what wou 


between the two in regard to the depth 


d be the difference 
of focus and o 


her 

qualities ?—C. P, 
In our issue for February 17, p. 126, appears a note on this 
subject which gives the very simple rules that will meet every 


case; but to lengthen 11 in. to 
would be required. 


in, 
the best form, but, 
be possible to de 
arly constructed R.R. 

that with the supplementary lens, if bot 
7/22, as regards definition, and 


6 a negative lens of 35 
A meniscus would be 


failing this, a plano-concave. It would not ect 


any difference between the regu and 


2 were working at 
he depth of focus 


would 
naturally be the same. 
Licence, erce.—Could you kindly tell me: 1. Is it o have 
e any kind of licence for photographing bean 
trea 


necessary 


east groups, school 
s, and similar groups? 2. Is there a living to be made by 
selling good negatives for reproduetion on picture pos 


cards? 
Could you kindly favour me with the names of any firms who 
would be open to buy good negatives ; or, if this is against your 
practice, could you tell me of any books where I could gain 
this information’—Joun T. Wirpman. 

1. No licence is necessary ; but you should first get the per- 
mission of the beanfeasters, etc., before you attempt to photo- 
graph them, or they may resent it. 2. 


The postcard market 
Address 
with half-plate or larger prints 
There are no books on the subject. 


is a very good one at present 
the chief postcard publishers 


or reproduction rights. 
Pp 8 


of the subjects you have. 
» Kaye.—We will criticise only prints which are properly toned 
and fixed. When you send 
opinion. 


hese you shall have our candid 


Foco.—The view is one which quite possibly might give the parties 
the case if they took it into court. We should think your 
heir wishes. 

En Avant.—The cost may vary. ‘Practical Radiography” (Ward 
and Isenthal, 6s.) will tell you what is needed for an up-to- 
date outfit, and Newton and Co., Fleet Street, or Harry W. 
Cox, Ltd., 14, Rosebery Avenue, E.C., will quote you and put 
you in the way and working. We know of no instruction in 


best course is to fall in with 


X-ray work. 

W. THompson.—From ferrotype plates, as P.O.P. is done. 

C. PowrLt AND orHERS.—In our next. 

Ton1ne Bromipr.—1. When toning bromides by means of hypo alum, 
why do dark blue-black patches remain, and how can they he 
avoided (developer metol-soda)? 2. When using ferricyanide, 
sodium sulphide, I get dirty tarnish marks in the shadows. 
What is the remedy? 3. Kindly recommend a good book on the 
subject of bromide working.—CRANK. 

1. The dark patches are simply untoned portions of the 


and white print, and are probably caused } 
greasy finger-marks. ‘Try rubbing the prints over with a litt 


original black 


alcohol on cotton wool before toning. 2. We should like to st 
the prints, 

get rid of t 
washed before toning. 3. “Toning Bromides,” by Someryill 
alse, 


ut possibly rubbing with spirit as above wi 
he marks, See that the prints are thoroughl 


and “Toning Bromide Prints,” by Biake-Smith, ls. 
Carzons on Ivory.—How is a carbon image obtained on ivory fe 
colouring. Have tried single transfer straight on to ib 
ivory, but bichromate stains the ivory badly, and nothin 
seems to take it out.—Constanr READER. | 
Carbon pictures on ivory cannot be produced by the singl 
transfer method, for the reason you have found. ‘They ar 
done by double transfer. 


Develop the picture on flexibl 
support in the ordinary way and allow it to dry. Then im 
merse the ivory and the picture in the following (warm 
solution. Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine 1 ounce, water 1 pint 
Chrome alum (dissolved in an ounce of water) 12 grains 
Bring the two in contact, squeegee together, and allow to dry 


Then strip off the support. 


a 
Gas Explosion at a Photographic Club.—Shortly after a quarter 
past six on Wednesday evening of last week a gas explosion, attendec 
with serious results, occurred at the Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion, Grange Road, Birkenhead, 


The explosion occurred in a smal 
apartment on the ground floor at the foot of the main staircase 
he use of the members of the Y.M.C.A 
Photographic Club, who use it as a dark-room for developing thei 


negatives. T 


This room is set aside for 


roughout the day no member had been there, anc 


the door was kept locked. A member and a caretaker entered the 


The two men were imme 
Both sus: 
sheir remoyal to hospital, 


room in the evening, and struck a light, 


diately enveloped in flames, and the explosion occurred. 


tained severe injuries, which necessitated 
The apartment was completely wrecked, and considerable damage 
was done to other parts of the building, many windows and doors 


being smashed. 


will be held on 
classes, and four open to 
wenty miles of Andover. 
be sent by the Hon. Sec., Mr. W. I, Gradidge, Jubilee 
House, Andover, 


Tue fifth Andover Photographic Exhibition 
August 7. There will be four open 


amateurs residing within a radius of 


Particulars wil 

Tue Photographic Salon is announced to be held in the galleries of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East 
from September 15 to October 21. Entry forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. Reginald Craigie, the Camera Club, 


Charing Cross Road, London. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely nithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
lociety has been published, and we note that although 
jis in the main similar to those that have appeared in 
revious years, the particulars and regulations are more 
oncise. The absence of medal awards in the pictorial 
ction, of course, leaves a blank. although the plan of 
ot charging. for wall space is again adhered to, and it 
mains to be seen how the new method of half-price 
ckets for members and members of affiliated societies 
ill affect the attendance at the exhibition. We also note 
lat with the exception of the announcement in the general 
ulations that “lantern and stereoscopic slides will be 
utably displayed,” there appears to be no provision 
r their entry in the pictorial section, nor yet a separate 
ction for their consideration. The exhibition will be 
augurated on Wednesday, September 20, by a private 
ew, followed in the evening by a conversazione. Further 
ticulars are given in another column. 

U 


* * * 
1e Signs are not wanting on every side 
dliday to indicate that the holiday season has 
-ASOn. s) 


| now fairly setin. Holidays, or prepara- 
ms and speculations relating to the holidays are in the 
» and the omnipresent camera is also coming in for its 
l share of consideration in the all-important question of 
; Indeed, it would be extremely hard nowadays to 
d a family on holiday bent, amongst whom at least one 
Hera.was not to be found. The vast number of cameras 
1 materials that are employed during the holiday season 
3 been forcibly brought to our notice by a recent in- 
ction of the warehouse of one of the leading photo- 
phic wholesalers. Stock rooms capable of accommo- 


dating many hundreds of cameras of every make and de- 
scription, and thousands of grosses of plates and packets 
of printing paper were being emptied as fast as supplies 
could be obtained from the makers. In the basement 
hundreds of cases, ranging from boxes half a yard cube 
to huge tin-lined iron-bound chests, were being packed and 
loaded on to waiting railway vans, at express speed, and 
we were informed that this but represented the daily 
routine during the season, In act, the demand at this 
time of year usually far exceeds the supply. Visits to 
other big wholesale firms convinced us of the truth of thig 
statement, as the same scene was being enacted there 
also. One pauses in wonderment at the contemplation of 
the extent of these supplies, the amount of which would 
Stagger the average user of photographic materials. One 
endeavours to realise the potentialities that are presented 
by even one day’s output by one wholesale firm alone. The 
miles of holiday exposures, acres of prints, and vistas of 
exhibition masterpieces, as yet 7 nubibus, would give the 
photographic statistician a problem of no little proportion, 
and incidentally afford an excellent clue to the present 
state of the English photographic market. 


* * * 


Holiday 


A contributory cause of many holiday 
Exposures. 


exposures resulting in failure is the lack 
of attention paid to the subject of changing and packing 
plates whilst on tour. Many a fine holiday’s work has 
been quite wasted through inattention to this detail. The 
idea that seems to permeate the brains of many photo- 
graphers on their holidays, is that having made the ex- 
posures, the plates or films can take care of themselves 
until such time, several weeks, or maybe months, later, 
when the negatives are developed after the return home. 
A plentiful crop of fogged, pinholy, scratchy, and light- 
struck negatives are brought into being, and abuse. is 
heaped on the plate-maker, the camera, the lens, and, in 
fact, everything but the real cause—lack of proper care 
after exposure. All brands of plates are admirably packed 
nowadays, and therefore when slides are being filled all 
wrapping papers, etc., should be saved, and the plates 
repacked after exposure, as nearly as possible in the same 
manner as before being taken from the box. They should 
be packed in couples, film to film, with nothing between, 
and each couple should, if possible, be wrapped in oiled 
tissue paper—of which a plentiful supply can always be 
carried. The plates are then packed in fours in the 
original wrapping paper and replaced in the plate box, 
which is finally tied round with string and a label stuck 
on the outside containing a number or numbers correspon- 
ding to data in the exposure notebook. Both exposed and 
unexposed plates are perhaps best carried Wrapped up 
with one’s clothes in the travelling trunk, 
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phereing It is not always wise to depend on 
on ee finding a convenient dark-room in which 


to change plates whilst on tour. Much 
better be independent and rely on the accommodation 
afforded by one’s lodgings and such accessories as can be 
easily carried. These need not exceed a small fabric 
folding ruby lamp, a few cycle candles, and some dark- 
room pins, unless some trial expo-ares are to be deve- 
loped, in which case the equipmen’ can be increased to the 
extent of some “tabloid” developers and fixer, a couple of 
celluloid developing dishes, a celluloid measure, and a 
small folding washing rack, if itis desired to keep he trial 
negatives. Plates can thus be easily changed or 
developed in the evenings. No special precautions are 
necessary to cover the window of the room on an ordinary 
dark night beyond pulling down the blind, but if it is a 
“bright” night, or moonlight, or a street lamp is shining 
into the window, a blanket should be pinned over all by 
means of the dark-room pins; while a couple of sound 
blankets carefully fastened over a window with the blind 
down wili usually be found ample protection in the middle 
of a bright day. In any case the plates should be 
changed in the darkest corner of the room away from the 
window. Very little practice will enable the photo- 
grapher to perform the changing expeditiously, in 
ddition to adding a small number in pencil to the corner 
F each plate (film side) as it is removed from the dark 
ide. These numbers should be consecutive and should 
gree with the notebook record. They will remain on the 
film after developing, washing, and drying, and thus 
afford a permanent reference number. 


a 
(0) 
Ss. 
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* * * 
An Outlet The majority of holiday photographs— 
for baht hata A that is, photographs taken during the 
Photographs. )ynual holiday—are seldom seen or heard 


of again after the exposures have been made. This is 
perhaps a wise decree of Providence, made on behalf of 
plate makers and the long-suffering friends of the amateur 
photographers, who snap away a gross of plates or more 
as a matter of duty during their three or four weeks’ 
rustieation or sojourn by the seaside. Nevertheless, there 
ave other photographers who take their hobby more 
seriously, and a great many to whom the proportion of 
satisfactory results to the number of exposures made is a 
prime consideration. It is strange, however, that these 
photographs, often of topical an pterial value, are not 
turned to account to the pecuniary advantage of their pro- 
A collection of good holiday snapshots of an in 
wiil 

do 


ducers. 
teresting character submitted to the illustrated papers 
often result in a goodly crop of half-guineas, that wil 
much to intensify the photographer's interest in his work, 
to say nothing of making the annual holiday an extremely 
cheap one. Of such papers, high-class production, such 
as “Country Life,” offers the best opportunities for holi- 
day subjects of general interest. Photographs dealing 
with striking incidents of the countryside and topical 
events in the world of outdoor sports and pleasures always 
meet with full consideration at the hands of the art editor, 
and the reproductions in this particular paper are pro- 
bably as fine as half-tone work for periodical illustration 
well can be. 


* * * 
A Penny Since the existence of a halfpenny set 
Camera of printing materials was brought to our 
Curse notice we have had our attention drawn 


to a more serious and determined effort to draw the youth- 
ful population into the photographic net. Camera, plate, 
and chemicals fo- a penny! The proposition, made in the 


window of a sweet-shop, is not a mere catch-line to entice 


the passer-by into purchasing the “Weekly Home 
Blitherer,” or some other product of decadent journalism. 
For one penny you positively obtain a pinhole camera 
(and no mistake about the pinhole, which is evidently the 
result of a sharp prod into the cardboard delivered with a 
hatpin at the rate of eighty a minute by a robust young 
woman), one plate, developer (two solution), hypo, and 
a sheet of instructions. We can quite endorse the 
appeal in the latter not to make the pinhole larger—it i 
quite large enough. The instructions are accurate and in- 
spiring, e.g., the following: —“A Ruby Lantern for t 
darkroom is often wanted. Boys, you can make one 
cutting a hole in the side of a wooden box, and pasting 
a sheet of red paper over the hole, and placing a small 
lamp inside the box.” But we will not anticipate the 
pleasure which our readers may wish to extract for them- 
selves from the maker’s circular. 


* * * 
br alas Professor Otsuki, when reading his 
ithou ; : + i 2 thevaba 
Light. recent paper on the action of hydrogen 


peroxide on a photographic plate before 
the Society of Chemical Industry, exhibited some remark- 
ably good copies made by a modification of Ostwald and 
Gros’s katatype process. They exposed the negative to 
peroxide vapour, instead of treating 1t with the aqueous 
solution. In the full text of the paper now published 
the method of making the copies is described :—An ordi- 
nary photographic negative is exposed to an aqueous solu- 
tion of the peroxide, and then, in the dark, is pressed 
closely against a photographic plate in a printing frame 
for some time. At the dark parts of the negative the con- 
densed hydrogen-peroxide is decomposed catalytically by: 
the metallic silver, whue it is absorbed by the gelatine of 
the clear parts of the negative without decomposition. A 
latent image of peroxide is thus formed, and is trans 
ferred to the second plate, producing a positive image on 
development. In like manner, the latent peroxide image 
can be transferred to plain or gelatinised paper, 
either may be treated with some salt, which is easily oxi- 
dised by the peroxide, producing a positive image 0 oxi- 
dised salt on the paper. Thus, a ferrous salt produces @ 
faint image. of ferric salt, which is changed to black with 
a solution of pyrogallic acid. 


* * * 
Shrinking Users of hand cameras occasionally find 
raed that their negatives are not so sharp as 
Weettnien: they should be, while at other times they 


are perfectly satisfactory, although the 
lenses are in all cases set to the scale marked upon the 
camera. A case of this has recently been brought under 
our notice and the details of it may, just now, be of ser 
vice to some who use cameras of the cheaper kind, which 
are furnished with lenses of large aperture. The camera 
was a cheap one of the box form, but the lens with which 
it was originally fitted had been replaced by one of a 
more expensive kind working at 7/6. This had been done 
some time ago. A focussing scale was marked upon it, 
not by calculation, but by trial and error, and all went 
well until quite recently. The cause of the trouble was 
not suspected until we found that when the lens was 
adjusted according to the scale, the camera had to be 
racked a little inward to obtain a sharp negative. Now 
the cause was obvious, the wood of the camera had shrunk 
from its original dimensions at the time the scale was 
adjusted, sufficient to throw a wide aperture lens out of 
its best focus. Box-form cameras are generally built 
with the wood cross-wise of the grain as regards the 
longest dimension (the length) of the instrument. It is 
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vell known that the expansion and contraction of wood 
S greatest cross-wise of its grain. Some woods, indeed, 
vill contract more in the width of a twelve inch board 
han they will in eight or ten feet in its length. With these 
acts before us it is easy to see that a rigid camera with 
he scale adjusted early in the year, perhaps after it has 
een unearthed from a damp room where it was stored for 
he winter, would, after being carried about in the sun 
uring summer weather, contract sufficiently to throw 
large aperture lens out of its sharpest focus, more 
Specially if it were worked with a large stop. In the 
ase of a single lens, or one with a small aperture, the 
ss of sharpness due to the shrinkage of the wood would 
ass unnoticed, and it is only when lenses with large 
pertures are employed that the trouble becomes manifest. 
Vith a lens of, say, five and a half inches focus, such as 
' usually employed with quarter-plate hand cameras, 
orked with an aperture of 7/6, a difference of a sixteenth, 
r even a thirty-second, of an inch would very materially 
iterfere with the sharpness of the image. 


igh There is, we think, little question that 
rices for photogravure has enhanced the price of 
Ngravings. 


engravings by the older engravers. 
ideed it seems to have almost killed the old style of 
ae and mezzotype engraving. The old engravers have 
ed and there are, practically, no new ones to take their 
aces, hence it is that where fine impressions from the 
ates of the old arusts come into the market they usually 
ich high prices. For example, at an auction sale 
hristie’s) one day last week there was a keen cumpeti- 
mn for the twelve colour prints “The Months,” by 
wtolozzi and Gardiner, arter W. Hamilton, R.A., and 
ey were knocked down. for £162 15s. A pair of prints 
ruinea Pigs” and “Dancing Dogs,” by T. Gaugain, 
er Geo. Morland, made £136 10s. Valentine Green’s 
lour print “George Washington” sold for £131 10s. 
the Birth of a Heir” and the “ Christening,” by Bigg, 
er W. Ward, realised £298. It is noteworthy that these 
ices were all paid by picture dealers. Two qr three 
ys later, at the same auction rooms, a small collection 
water colours and oils were sold, and the day’s sale 
ised just upon £19,000. 


* * * 


justrial 


Some time ago we made a few comments 
oho, 


on the report of the Committee ap- 
nted to inquire into the desirability of permitting the 
of duty-free alcohol for industrial purposes, so as to 
ble manufacturers here to compete, commercially, with 
Se of certain refined materials produced in other 
mtries, where, for manufacturing purposes, duty-free 
hit is allowed. At the time our commenis were made 
expressed the hope that Government would take a 
ourable view of the subject, and permit the use of 
free spirit for industrial purposes. If that were 
€,1t would be of some benefit to photographers, though 
to the extent it would have been when the collodion 
fess was the one universally employed for negatives. 
| liquid constituents of collodion consist of about 
al paris of ether and alcohol, and the latter is, 
ehly, three times the price of the former, owing to the 
y upon it, whereas, if there were not that duty, its 
would be less than a quarter of the price of the ether. 
s would mean a very material reduction in the cost 
he process. Wet collodion is not yet so obsolete as 
ly May imagine. It is still used almost exclusively 
Process-workers and those who supply enlargements 
Vhich an enlarged negative is necessary, as in the 


ry 


Seasonable 
Display. 

ture of the eye is the chief thin 
or two ago to the evils following the production and out- 
put of “good photographs,” pointing out that the excel- 
lence of the technique was only 
tively less important part, of photographic business. 
effect of this on the window or showcase display is also 
to be considered. 
good prints is no reason why they should remain on 
view. The thoughtlessness in showing portraits in furs 
during the dog-days is not merely irritating, but is bad 
business. 
more tempted to patronise the establishment if most of 
the specimens are of ladies and children in white or light 


carbon and the platinotype processes. 
more to the makers of collodion papers, the price of 
collodion, is a material consideration. The Bill, 
now before Parliament, to deal with the industrial employ- 
ment of pure alcohol, is drawn up on the lines recom- 
mended by the Committee which recently presented its 
report. Thus the Bill adopts one-nineteenth of denaturant 
in methylated spirit instead of the one-ninth in yogue at 
present ; it provides for the use of industrial spirit without 
payment for Excise supervision; it proposes the removal of 
the surtax on wood-spirit; and it promotes greater 
facilities for the sale of mineralised methylated spirit. 


To such, and still 


* * * 


A Proposed At present me 
New Spirit. ten per cent. of wood naphtha; if the 
Bill passes it will contain but five per cent. Five per 
cent. of wood naphtha in the alcohol used for collodion 
would not be harmful, provided the naphtha were fairly 
pure. But hitherto the Excise authorities would not allow 
of that; everysample has to be submitted to them before 
it is used, and if it is at all refined it is rejected for the 
purpose. The greater proportion of the collodio-chloride 
paper used in this country comes to us from Germany, and 
there the methylated alcohol only contains five per cent. 
of naphtha, and that of a purer kind. There special 
alcohol for manufacturing purposes is a regular thing, 
but whether this or the five per cent. methylated is used 
for chloride paper we cannot say. But if the small pro- 
portion of naphtha were tolerably pure the one kind would 
be, for this purpose, practically as good as the other. 


hylated spirit contains 


* * * 
Poisonous It would be easy to prolong a list o 
genius substances of photographic importance 
alts. 


which are strong poisons. In fact there 
are few photographic “chemicals” which can be called 
comestible bodies; they are all injurious if you take 
enough of them. But as the photographer is accustomed 
to use, not to imbibe, the solutions, one has no need to 
trouble his head with the toxicology of pyro or mercury. 
Tt is important, however, that he should be warned o 
possible harm in the ordinary use of his materials, an 
that is the point of view we have taken in the short. 
series of chapters on poisons which concludes this week. 
As we end our notes we see the announcement of the 
poisonous properties of cerium salts, which are stated to 
resemble those of lead or antimony in their effects. The 
antidote is a weak solution of an alkali which precipi- 
tates the cerium as an insoluble hydrate. 


* * * 


Tt is well known by those who have made 
great commercial successes that the cap- 


g. We referred a week 


a part, and a compara- 
The 


Merely because the specimens are still 


The lady in a summer muslin will be much 


dresses, the prints made in the cool grey of bromide or 
platinotype, and mounted on light boards. 


The setting of 
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the display, too, is most important in its reflex action 
on the mind of the possible customer. Dirty and faded 
ved plush, with a score or so of dusty dead flies, inevitably 
suggests that the studio and dressing room will be in the 
same unpleasant condition, and the whole prospect becomes 
repugnant at once. Another order is lost. 


* * * 


Canadian 
Photographic 
Manufacturers 


A visit is now being paid to this country 
by a party representing the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, a body 
formed to forward the interests of Canadian industries, 
and consisting of 1,800 members. According to some 
statistics, given by the secretary to an interviewer, photo- 
graphic materials in the colony are in the hands of nine 
establishments, representing a capital of about £24,000, 
and producing an output to the value of £46,000. These 
concerns are said to employ 96 people, and to pay them 
£6,376 annually in wages. Canada is making great strides 
in chemical industries, and does not confine its manufac- 
tures to soap, glycerine, ammonia, and similar products, 
but is putting refined chemicals, textile dyes, and other 
highly manufactured articles on its own and possibly other 
markets. 


+ 


POISONS USED IN PHOTOGRAPHY.—III. 


In the two previous articles we dealt with some of the 
more important photographic poisons having an injurious 
action on some persons who employ them. There are still 
a few more that must be referred to. In regard to metol, 
in the first place there is no question that, with some per- 
sons, it produces very unpleasant effects on the skin of 
the fingers and hands. Indeed, some workers have had to 
entirely to relinquish its employment solely on that account 
useful as it would be to them. Its action in some instances 


unlike those of bichromate of potash—an irritation on the 
backs of the fingers which develops into a kind of subcu- 
taneous eruption on the parts with, later on, a drying or 
peeling of the skin. Metol appears to take effec —where 
effect is taken—in a much shorter time, and with less use 
of it, than does bichromate: of potash. A useful allayer 
of the irritation is the carbolic lotion given on p. 383 ante. 


The ill effects of metol can be more easily avoided than 
those of the bichromate, inasmuch as, with neatness in 
working, the solution need not come in contact with any- 
thing but the inner extreme tips of the fore fingers andi 
thumbs, either in the development of plates or papers, and 
they, by reason of the thickness of the skin at those parts, 
are not likely to become affected. The fingers need not 
be put into the solutions at all. The plate, or paper, can 
be raised from the solution—for years we have used a quill 
toothpick for the purpose—then, in the case of plates, they 
can be held at the corner or edges by the forefinger and 
thumb, sloping downward, so that while they are being 
examined the solution drains off into the dish instead of 
into the palm of the hand and between the fingers. India- 
rubber finger stalls of extreme thinness are sold at the 
photographic warehouses. They are so thin that they 
cause no inconvenience in working, and they effectively pre- 
vent the solution coming in’ contact with the fingers, and 
they are quite inexpensive. In the days of the wet collo- 
dion process it was easy to distinguish the neat from the 
slovenly worker, after the day’s work was done, by the silver 
stains on their hands. The former would only have the 
insides of the fingers and thumb of the left hand and the 
two forefingers and thumb of the right one badly stained, 


—and the early symptoms particularly—are not altogether | 


while the latter would have the backs of all the fingers and 
hands, sometimes also the wrists, badly stained. Similarly 
would this be the case with many workers with metol and 
the other developers if they left the tell-tale stains which 
are unavoidable in working the collodion process. 


Bichloride of mercury is a deadly poison if taken inter- 
nally, but despite—or perhaps we should say in conse- 
quence of—oft-repeated cautions, we have not heard of its 
solution having an injurious action on the skin, or ill 
effects on the system. In the previous article of this series 
we referred to a recent note in “ Wilson’s Magazine” in 
which the writer speaks of salivation being caused by 
working the platinotype process for brown tones, due to 
the bichloride of mercury, and it will be remembered that 
we expressed ourselves dubious on the point. Bichloride 
of mercury is largely used in the intensification of nega- 
tives, and no case has come under our notice of any incon- 
venience arising therefrom. As a matter of fact, a very 
weak solution of the bichloride is frequently employed 
as a dressing for wounds after surgical operations. In the 
practice of the Daguerreotype process the operators were 
somewhat freely exposed to the vapour of mercury in the 
development of the image, yet we have not heard that it 
had any serious result upon them. 


Formaline is said to have a hardening action on the skin, 
causing it, after a time, to crack and the fingers to become 
sore. It is easy to see that such may be the case when it 
is largely used. We all know its effects on gelatine, and 
the skin, after all, is but untanned leather, or gelatine. 


It is a curious thing in connection with those substances 
which affect the skins of some persons that it is not always 
the, to all appearances, most delicate skins that are the 
most readily effected by them. We may mention that 
one worker of the carbon process who has worked it 
daily for the past couple of decades or more has a most 
delicate-looking skin, yet he has never suffered the slightest 
inconvenience from the bichromate of potash, while, on the 
other hand, others we know with apparently thick and 
robust skins have suffered badly from it with less than a 
year’s working. 
In bringing these articles to a conclusion, it may he 
asked if the chemicals used in photography are really s¢ 
injurious as some would have us to believe? That the 
bichromates are, when largely used by some persons, ig 
beyond question, and the same may be said with regard 
to metol. But in many instances even these substances 
get credit for more than is actually due to them. It often 
happens that some one breaks out in a slight rash on some 
part of the body, or has some little ailment he cannol 
account for. The local “medico” is consulted, ané 
diagnoses the case, which may be a very simple one. But 
not infrequently the patient asks, after explaining that he 
practises photography, if it is likely that the poisonous 
chemicals he uses is the cause of the trouble. The reply 
sometimes is that it is possible that they may have hae 
something to do with it. The patient, after what he may 
have previously read, at once jumps to the conclusion that 
the chemicals are the cause, and probably promulgates the 
idea among his acquaintances. 


Still, in dealing with chemicals of a poisonous character, 
it is always wise to guard carefully against any possible 
ill effects from them. This may be done by making it a rule 
to always well wash the hands with plenty of soap and 
water, preferably warm water, after the operations ar 
completed. As a last word, it is our opinion that, with the 
exception of metol, used without care, there is no chemical 
used in photography, on an amateur scale, from which the 
worker need be in fear of suffering any ill effects. | 
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_ PHOTOGRAPHS IN COLOURS FROM NEGATIVES 
BY THE LIPPMANN PROCESS. 


(A Paper read before the 


[HE following note relates to the well-known method of reprc- 
Iucing colours by the exposure’ of a sensitive transparent tum 
backed with a reflecting surface of mercury. ‘The colours are 
visible by reflected light when the plate is developed. Tt is 
mown that the nature of the sensitive film is immaterial to 
he process ; it can be gelatino-bromide of silver, or bichromated 
yelatine, albumen, or cellulose. 
' When the sensitive surface consists of a bichromated film, it 
fixed by simply washing in water; the colours then make 
eit appearance, even while the film is still wet. They dis- 
ippear on drying, to reappear again and again every time the 
iim is wetted.+ 

The above phenomenon is doubtless caused by the hygrometric 
operties of the film. The bichromated body becomes less 
ible to swell in water wherever the action of the light has 
een greatest, i.e., in the maxima of interference. Moisture 
enders the plate heterogeneous, in an optical and physical 


* When employing cellulose, the process is as follows :—The cellulose is dissolved 
N Schweizer’s solution and thus applied to a glass plate. When the film has been 
tained, it is decolorised by washing with dilute hydrochloric acid, soaked in a 
hree or four per cent. solution of potassium bichromate and put to dry. It is 
hen exposed in the mercury dark-slide until a faint brown image is obtained, 
nd it then only remains to remove the bichromate, washing the plate in pure 
rater, when the colours appear. 

[Schweizer’ ution, here recommended by Professor Lippmann, is a saturated 
olution of freshly precipitated copper hy droxide, Cu(OH)., in 20 per cent. 
mmonia,—Ebs. B J.P.) 

¢ In the case of gelatine which swells greatly, the plate should not be com- 
letely wetted, but should be dampened only with’the breath or with alcohol, 


+ + —______ 


Paris Academy of Sciences.) 


sense, by breaking up its surface according to a periodic law, 
and the question arose in my mind whether this transitory 
effect of moisture could not be permanently replaced by that of 
a solid, stable body. 

I soaked the plate in a solution of potassium iodide instead 
of in pure water. On drying, the colours were visible, though 
feebly so. The potassium iodide thus remained in the film, 
unequally distributed between the maxima and minima of 
interference. On proceeding to pour over the dry iodised films 
a solution of silver nitrate (20 per cent.), the colours became 
extremely brilliant, and, on drying the plate, lost none of 
their striking character. 

There is no doubt that silver iodide is formed in the fi 
and is unequally distributed throughout the thickness of 
coating. But it remains transparent, in a state of pseudo- 
solution, in the solid film. It has no other effect than 
produce an intensification of colours, persistent after drying. 

It will be seen also that when viewed by transmitted light, 
the complementaries of the colours are observed, and these 
negatives ave extremely brilliant. Should it be possible to 
obtain the same result, not from bichromated films, which are 
feebly sensitive and isochromatic, but from gelatino-bromide 
films, the problem of multiplying prints in colours in the 
ordinary way in a printing frame would be solved. 


GapBrint Lippmann. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ADVERTISING. 


we following contribution from a photographer by no means 
mknown in professional circles is written after perusal of 
ve recent articles in these pages on the same theme (THE 
RITISH JOURNAL or PuorograpHy, March 24 and 31, and 
pril 7, 14, and 21). Though the writer has the same object 
efore him—the local advertisement of a photographic business 
-the suggestions he makes run in quite a different channel, 
ut one of which certain men can make effective use. 


The subject of advertising deserves the greatest attention 
om professional photographers, for in these days of commer- 
al competition it is necessary to keep one’s business constantly 
mind to secure recognition ; but, while the ordinary methods 
obtaining p , Which haye been so ably expounded, 
e worthy of due consideration, there are other methods which, 
ider some circumstances, are equally efficacious. 
Professional “‘ Advertising.”’ 

When one, as a stranger, settles in, or visits for a time, a 
wn, how soon it is that-one learns the names of some of the 
eal doctors, solicitors, dentists, and others, and even knows 
em by sight, even although in their business capacities one 
iS no occasion to hold personal communication with them.. 
yctors, lawyers, and dentists are not allowed to advertise 
rectly, so they at least cannot thrust their names forward 
rough ordinary advertising channels, yet they do manage. 
len very successfully, to get themselves and their businesses 
own so thoroughly that even strangers to a town are very 
mm well acquainted with their existence. The advertising 
ges of the local paper are innocent of their names, but the 
ges of reading matter bear frequent testimony to their doing 
mething or other to bring them in prominence and to make 
em generally known to all sections of their fellow townsmen. 
is not entirely altruism that induces men to spend their 
le and energy doing the unpaid work of the community. 


From Members of Parliament and county magistrates downwards 
to the officials of the local debating society, every one expects a 
return of some kind for his services—not necessarily a pecuniary 
gain, but something that is equally valuable—social dis- 
tinction. Lawyers, doctors, etc., gain both by busying them- 
selves with public affairs, for their business is of a kind which 
is almost inseparable from the personality of the individual. 
They are generally keenly alive to the fact that people will go 
to a professional man of whom they know something on a 
matter they would hesitate to take to a stranger. A photo- 
grapher’s business is often very much on the same lines—a 
personal business; and many of his customers do not merely 
go to his place of business, but they go to him personally. 
Moreover, photographs are not in any sense necessaries of life, 
and people want reminding that they want them. The more the 
photographer mixes with his fellows, the more frequent the 
reminder. 


Business via Social Intercourse. 

In every town there are always many groups of persons who 
form themselves into communities for various objects. The 
churches and chapels, with their social reunions, the cricket, 
football, and golf clubs, the natural history, microscopical, 
photographic, and choral societies, and others too numerous to 
mention, all may be converted into happy hunting grounds by 
the photographer who is not afraid of spending a little time 
and money ou the pursuit of fresu business. The subscriptions 
are usually quite small, and exsily recouped by a 4 few 


few 
orders. It is not necessary to take a very active part in te 
proceedings of any of these communities to become known by 
the members. The display of a little tact and the show of 
some interest in the particular pursuit are quite sufficient to 
make acquaintances, and every acquaintance is a possible—even 


a probable—customer. The cricket club, if it wants a group, 
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will rather employ their member, Mr. Camera, than an out- 
sider, and every member who sees a print will feel increased 
interest in it because it was done by a fellow-member. People 
who are quite unapproachable in the ordinary way descen 
from their altitudes in the pursuit of their hobbies, and then 
is the opportunity for the enterprising member of the particular 
community who happens to be a photographer to do a little 
indirect advertising. 


“The Quality of Mercy is Not Strained.” 


n 


A few pounds spent on charitable or semi-charitable objec 
are not ill-spent under any circumstances ; when the subscri 
tion of a few shillings to an object deserving in itself also 
secures a line in the subscription list published in the local 
paper, the benefit to the receiver is not lessened because the 
donor may be advantaged. It is an advertisement he is legi 
mately entitled to, and he will be making no more use of his 
charity than the majority of those whose names appear above 
and below his in the list. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that every photographer 


p- 


ile 


can become an individual of prominence. It depends upon the 


manner of man he is, the locality of his business, the class of 
trade he does, and other things. The value of doing so depends 
upon his ideas of photography as a calling. If he look 
upon it merely as a manufacturing trade, the puff direct wil] 
serve him best; but if he treat it as a profession, that his 
productions are imbued with his own personality, in making 
himself known and appreciated he will make his work known 
and appreciated. Unfortunately for themselves, professional 
photographers as a class are characterised by an unaccountble 
aloofness. They are sometimes too socially disposed in some 
directions, but generally too little so in directions which would 
be more profitable. In other professions there are rigid codes 
of professional etiquette designed to prevent illegitimate com- 
petition. The photographer, unrestrained in this way, too 
often seeks to increase his business at the expense of his 
brother’s, instead of making fresh business for himself. In the 
ridiculous warfare which ensues the object of it is often for- 
gotten, and both sides lose. It should be the aim of all to 
increase the general demand for photographs, and he is the most 
successful advertiser who convinces people that they want the 
articles he is prepared to supply. CASsvUIsT. 


A FIXATIVE FOR CRAYON AND PASTEL WORK. 


Propasiy the greatest drawback to finishing enlargements in | 
pastel has been the extreme difficulty of fixing the work so | 
that it does not smudge or easily rub off. The material has 
such a delicate hold to the paper surface that a mere flick 
with a duster is often sufficient to completely smear the picture 
with streaks of pastel powder. 

Crayon artists who have never tried fixing pastels on photo- 
graphic bases may probably doubt the existence of the difficulty, 
as there are on the market various “ fixatifs” for fixing crayon 
work. They are, unfortunately, totally unsuitable for photo- 
graphic work, as they dry over a gelatine film with a more 
or less patchy and glossy surface, totally ruining the work. 

Again, a fixative which will do tolerably well for a rough 
paper is useless for a smooth one. I have tried diluting the 
“fixatifs”” on the market so as to make them dry flatter, but 
the result is unsatisfactory. After making extensive experi- 
ments with various gums, gelatines, etc., and many diluents, 
I have settled on a formula which gives very good. results on 
both rough and smooth papers, and can be safely used without 
fear of spoiling either the enlargement or its mount, the latter 
being quite as essential as the former, for it is impossible to 
cover it so that the fixative will not travel on to it. When 
perfectly dry, it will stand dusting and practically as much 
rough usage as a water-coloured enlargement would do. 

The 

In order that the reader may understand the difficulties in 
the way of making a perfect fixative, it may be as well to point 
out the necessity that the preparation used should not discolour 
the enlargement or its mount; should not dry glossy, white, or 
patchy ; should not form tears or spots; should dry quickly, 
and not carry off the powdered pastel—or, in other words, 
remove the work. In connection with this latter point (which 
will remind the retoucher of the trick some negative varnishes 
have of removing retouching), I found that by far the greater 
proportion of compounds used removed part of the work, and | 
so were useless. 


Perfect Fixative. 


Fixative Constituents. 
Of the most suitable bases for making a fixative may be 
mentioned mastic and celluloid. The former is more useful 
than other resins or gums on account of its greater hardness 


combined with elasticity. Mastic is partly soluble in alcohol, 
methylated spirit, or ether, but a tenth part of it (which 


gives it its elasticity) called masticine, is insoluble therein. I 
find that amyl acetate dissolves the mastic acid, and also 
has some effect on the masticine, for a clear and bright solution 
can be effected with but little precipitation. The two, there- 
fore, used together make a fairly passable fixative, but disposed 
to deposit in fine string lines and rings, whilst if ether, alcohol, 
or methylated spirit is used instead of amyl acetate, whitish 
crape-like markings are apt to make their appearance, as 
also they do if a fixative composed of celluloid, alcohol, and 
ether is used, unless it is made so strong in celluloid as to 
cause it to dry glossy. Celluloid and amyl acetate would do 
admirably but for its disposition to remove portions of the 
pastel-work; but by combining them with mastic we get a 
satisfactory result. 


The Formula. 


No. 1. 
Mastic 24 gr. 
Amyl acetate 3 02. 


Dissolve by agitation, and allow to stand some hours before use. 
INomm2: 

Celluloid (film clippings free from emulsion 

will do) 

Amyl acetate its hs ae 5 3 02. 
Dissolve by agitation, and when No. 1 solution is clear, mix 
both together, and keep for use in a short-necked and tightly- 
corked bottle. 

How to Apply the Fixative, 

Procure from the artists’ colourman a spray diffuser, which 
is composed of two little pipes, which when opened out for 
use are at right angles to each other. Place the picture to 
be fixed in a vertical position, and then insert the end of one 
of the pipes (the finest one, and made of metal) in the bottle 
of fixative. Put the other, and larger, tube to the mouth 
(which must be emptied of saliva and the lips dried), blow 
hrough it in the direction of the enlargement, which should be 
about fifteen inches.away. The fluid will be brought up 
hrough the smaller pipe and sprayed on to it. Direct the 
spray to the upper edges of the photograph, and then work 
across and down as rapidly as possible, and using only a 
very small quantity of fluid, otherwise it will run in unsightly 
ears down the mount. But in applying it is best to cover the 


7 gr. 


entire enlargement, and not only the part worked up, as in 
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guise of time the part not covered may yellow more readily 
han that which is fixed. 

When covered, dry the enlargement by waving in the 
ir, and also rotate it so that the fixative does not dry in 
urves. If it does it will leave unsightly glossy lines, and 
lthough these may be removed by dabbing (without rubbing), 
sing cotton wool moistened with amyl acetate for the purpose, 


yet it is far better to avoid having to do so. When surface dry, 
it should be allowed to stand by for an hour or so to harden, 
and then it can be subjected to any careful handling without 
visk of damage, and if properly done it will be found that 
the fixative has dried in a way so that it is impossiblé to 
tell without rubbing whether the picture has been fixed 
or not. ARTHUR WHITING. 


PSEUDO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


y 1897! Dr. W. G. Russell first described the peculiar pheno- 
nena which occur when certain metals or non-metallic sub- 
fances are placed in close proximity to gelatino-bromide plates. 
n the following year, at the British Association meeting, he 
dvanced the statement that the results were due to the vapour 
f hydrogen peroxide, and in a later paper? he shows that 
ne part of the peroxide in one million of water will produce 
developable image, and that blotting paper and other sub- 
fances impregnated with the same and dried will also affect 
plate; further, that all bodies which are opaque or trans- 
arent to the emanations from metals and terpenes are opaque 
r transparent to hydrogen peroxide. Experiments are detailed 
hich show that all organic bodies that can act on a plate are 
apable of giving rise to peroxide when they oxidise in moist air. 
The question as to how the peroxide passes through such 
ubstances as gelatine, celluloid, goldbeaters’ skin, parchment, 
te., is answered by Dr. Russell in effect:—“Not by the 
rdinary process of diffusion, for hydrogen cannot diffuse 
hrough it (gelatine), so that it must be by a process of dis- 
glving, or very feebly combining with the medium or with 
constituent of it, and thus travelling through, escape on the 
ther side.” To explain the action through celluloid, Dr. 
tussell shows that whilst camphor itself is a non-active body 
s regards the plate, yet it can absorb the emanations from 
ydrogen peroxide, zinc, copal, ete., and can then affect the 
Im, and he says:—“ Thus the camphor, which is a principal 
mstituent of celluloid, may enable hydrogen peroxide to 
ass through it. Gutta percha and indiarubber also permit 
le passage of the emanations, and they are said to be allied 
| construction to camphor, and thus their action is explained.” 
Ano 
lat absolutely dry zinc placed in chloroform, ether, and 
lcohol showed no action, but that on the introduction of the 
inutest trace of water, such as the very thin film adherent to a 
mall glass rod, the zine became active. Further, bright zinc 
il imparted activity to inactive benzine and petroleum spirit. 
At the meeting of the British Association already referred to, 


her interesting experiment by the same author shows 


. H. Bothamley referred to cases in which images previously | 


npressed on dry plates by light were destroyed by vapours 
ven off by printers’ ink, the material of the hinges of dark 
ides, etc., and that these vapours were capable of passing 
wough paper. Sir Wm. Abney showed that solutions of 
ydrogen peroxide will destroy a latent image, and therefore 
othamley states that “combining these results with Russell’s, 
follows that hydrogen peroxide, acting in small quantities for 
short time, will produce developable images, but acting 
| larger quantity or for a longer time, will destroy the images 
previously produced by light.” This is confirmed by some 
teresting experiments carried out by Luppo-Crimer in 1902,4 
; will be seen below, but it is as well to record that Le Roy5 
| 1894 showed that hydrogen peroxide solution rendered 
tongly alkaline would act as a developer. 


1 B.J., 1897, p. 437. 

* B.J., 1898,p. 246. 

% Brit. Assoc. Report, 1898., p. 850. 
4 B.J., 1902, p. 926. 

5 Bull. Soc. Franc., 1894, p. 25. 


Luppo-Crimey’s experiments were carried out by cutting 
plates into narrow strips and immersing them to half their 
length in hydrogen peroxide solutions in test tubes, and then 
washing and developing. Experiments with collodion emulsion 
plates gave negative results, and it would therefore seem more 
probable that it is not the silver bromide which is affected, but 
the “gelatino-bromide of silver,” and that hydrogen peroxide 
therefore belongs to those substances which destroy the union 
between the gelatine and the AgBr molecule, and reduces 
the latter to the reducible state in which it is met with when 
precipitated. : 

The want of action on collodion plates apparently refutes 
the suggestion which Chapman Jones® states he made in 1898 : — 
“That as all the active substances experimented with in this 
connection were susceptible of oxidation by mere exposure to 
air, and as during their vigorous oxidation (combustion) a 
form of radiant energy which will affect a photographic plate 
was certainly produced, it might be that the slow oxidation 
produced a similar form of radiant energy, just as the, total 
heat effect is supposed to be the same whether the oxidation 
is slow or rapid. I pointed out the relatively enormous expo- 
sures given in Dr. Russell’s experiments. 
of a second is certainly ample time to produce the developable 
condition in the silver salt of a gelatine plate when it is 
exposed to burning zinc, and it seems not unlikely that an 
exposure of, say, six hours to the slowly oxidising metal should 
produce a similar effect, for this increase in the time of 
exposure is equal to the increase of from one second to more 
than six and a half years.” 

Luppo-Crimer gives the 


ollowing tabular statement of his 


results :-— 
Per cent. H.0,. Dipped Half. Free Half. 
“0001 Slight action. None. 
‘001 Considerably stronger. None. 
003 Very strong. None. 
‘Ol Stronger than last. Slight action. 
al Slightly stronger than last, Marked action. 
3 Less strong. More than the dipped half, 
1:0 Slightly less strong. ~ Complete reduction. 
30 Perfectly clear; no action, Complete reduction. 


The author suggests that solutions between 0.03 and 1.0 per 
cent. may be said to give an appearance similar to the neutral 
condition of light solarisation, whilst with 3 per cent. complete 
reversal by chemical means is produced. 

Tt is also pointed out that it is only hydrogen peroxide 
in the neutral state that causes this action—acidulated, it 
apparently has no effect—and that there is no veiling with 
alkaline peroxide. Ammonium persulphate acts in precisely 
the same way as the peroxide, only more slowly, as also does 
sulphuric acid, therefore it is an open question whether per 
oxides or persulphuric acid are not present in sulphuric acid. 

Graetz,’ in 1903, advanced the theory that the Russell pheno 
mena must not be ascribed to the primary action of the per- 


© Knowledge, Jan., 19(5. 
7 Phys. Zeitschrift, 1903, p. 160. 
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oxide, but rather to “rays” analogous to the well-known 
Becquerel rays, and compared the formation of the hydrogen 
peroxide to the formation of ozone by Becquerel rays. That 
the active agent is not ozone would appear to be proved by the 
experiments of Villard,® which showed that in its pure state 
ozone had no action on a gelatino-bromide film, but if paper, 
aluminium, or bismuth were placed near the film, then there 
was action. This was confirmed by Dony-Hénault,? who found 
that ozone only acted in the presence of easily oxidisable bodies, 
and he ascribed the action to the formation of hydrogen 
peroxide. 

The subject is further complicated by later researches of 
Graetz,° in which it was proved that the action took place 
when a strong stream of air was blown between the peroxide 
nd the film. Russell also had pointed out, 1898, that the 
“vapours” can be carried along in a current of air, and will 
act on a plate on which the air impinges. Further experiments 
by the same author showed that action took place even when 
the film was not exposed directly to the peroxide, but with 
the plate reversed, and that a piece of metal on the film 
gave a lighter image of itself than the unprotected part. On 
the other hand, certain liquids, such as ammonia solution, 
alcohol, and water, produced a stronger action, whilst petro- 
leum and turpentine gave a weaker action than the water. 
‘One might be tempted to interpolate the query as to whether 
this might not be due to the gelatine being rendered more per- 
meable to the developer, only this would not apply in the case 
of alcohol, and a curious phenomenon of marginal action was 


8 Phys. Z itschrift, 1903, p. 416. 
® Phys. Zeitschrift, 1903, p. 416. 
to Zeitschrift fiir Phys, Chemie. 1904, vol. 47. 


noted, for when the action was generally lighter, the margins 
showed still lighter, and when darker, the margins were 
darker. A possible explanation of this in the face of accurate 
measurement is the question of contrast, as when looking at 
an H. and D. strip precisely the same appearance is seen, 
but Graetz also suggested’ that in all probability it was due 
to small differences of temperature, as a glass vessel filled with 
warm water placed on the glass of the plate gave a lighter 
image, whilst one filled with ice gave a darker one. 

Precht and Otsuki!! explain away Graetz’s assumption of a 
radiation effect by proving that in all cases where action by 
hydrogen peroxide was found, the presence of the peroxide 
could be detected on the film by means of titanium-sulphurie 
acid, and they come to the conclusion that the action must 
be ascribed to the condensation of hydrogen peroxide on the 
film. 

Schaum!’ explains the absence of action of ozone as being 
due to the different sensitiveness of plates, and to the different 
behaviour of the gelatine used in preparing the plates. He 
further states that ozone acts even when there is no readily 
oxidisable body present, and when, therefore, peroxide cannot 
be formed, which is directly opposed to the observation of 
Dony-Hénault, cited above. 

It may possibly be permissible to draw attention to the fact 
that Von Aubel!3 has pointed out that the peroxide from 
turpentine, etce., acts on the electric resistance of selenium 
cells in exactly the same way as light, and that these notes 
are an append to those on Prof. Otsuki’s paper in the B.J. for 
May 5, p. 342. A. D. Prerzt, 


11 Verhandl. Deutch. Phys. Ges., 1905, p. 53. 
22 Pa Zeitschrift, 1905, p. 73. 
18 Moniteur de la Phot., 1903, p. 243. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


Progress in Emulsion Maling. 
“ Petticte” and “ pellicular films” are common words in the 
literature of sensitive materials during the seventies. The 
term originated, I believe, with the “pellicle” of Mr. Kennett 
(“The Week in History,” June 16), but a number of other 
workers were intent on perfecting a dried emulsion. One 
notable paper is that of the late Colonel Stuart-Wortley, pub- 
lished thirty-one years ago to-day in THe Brivis JouRNAL oF 
PuHotocrapHy. In making his emulsion, Colonel Wortley 
departed from previous methods in working at a high tempera- 
ture (180 deg. Fahr.), with the object of forming the emulsion 
quickly. “Pellicle films” innocent of glass were aimed at in 
these experiments, and favourable reference is made to flexible 
films, thick and thin, of gelatine only. I suppose there are 
still many photographers living now who haye clear recollec- 
tions of the early days of gelatine, and the fiery discussions 
which emulsion questions aroused at the (then) Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, now the Royal Photographic Society. 
I well recollect the passages at arms between the late Colonel 
Stuart-Wortley and Mr. Kennett anent priority of emulsion 
inventions. Colonel Wortley’s temperament might be fairly 
described as “peppery,” and his connection with the Uranium 
Dry Plate Company incited him to contest the rights of other 
inventors more keenly than he would have done in his private 
capacity. But the London Society has always been tenacious 
of life, and the rows of those days were not able to break it up. 
The Waterhouse Stop. 

One of the questions which I imagine is frequently put to 
Major-General Waterhouse, the present President of the Royal 
Photographic Society, is: Are you the inventor of the Water- 


house diaphragm? The answer is, No, for it is exactly forty- 
seven years ago that a namesake of General Waterhouse’s, 
one John Waterhouse, of Halifax, gave a description of this 
form of stop in a letter to the Society. His suggestion was 
made in reference to portrait lenses, and was published with an 
illustration in “The Photographic Journal” for July 21, 1858. 
The first Waterhouse stops fitted by some of our opticians 
had a hinged cap over them to prevent the light gaining access 
between them and the slot in the mount. But afterwards, with 
neater work, this was found unnecessary. Prior to the 
introduction of the Waterhouse stops the stops—usually one, 
or sometimes two or three—were fitted in the hood of the lens 
and were pushed quite close up to the surface of the front com- 
bination—obviously not their best position. 
Photography» Sixty Years Ago- 
To-day, precisely sixty years have passed since the first 
panoramic camera was exhibited to the French Academy of 
Sciences by its inventor, M. Martens, who explained this 
application of the Daguerreotype process. The construction 
of the instrument was based on the horizontal turning move- 
ment of the lens over the whole horizon, the image being 
received on a sensitive Daguerreotype plate bent to a cirele, 
with radius equal to the focal length of the lens. A vertical 
slit behind the lens, and travelling with it, restricted the 
field of view to the centre of the optical field, and gave a 
very sharp picture. M. Martens lays stress on the proper 
adjustment of the axis of rotation of the lens—so that the 
image of an object does not moye on the ground glass—and 
the apparatus as he designed it is practically identical with 
present-day instruments employed for the same purpose. 


Panoramic 
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The Copyright Act. 

“We congratulate our “We are glad to find that 
readers on having at length several of our most eminent 
obtained, by the passing of professional photographers 
the Artistic Copyright Act, are employing the strong arm 
the means of protecting their of the law through the agency 
works from being pirated by Of the Artistic Copyright Act 
those who prefer robbery to - to inflict a just retribution 
work, or who have neither the upon those hangers-on to the 
wit nor skill to produce any- photographic art who prefer 
thing original of the smallest 0 victimise those who have 
value. It is full time that earned for themselves a 
a stop should be put to the name. This they do by the 
nefarious practices of those double injury of defrauding 
who trade unfairly upon the uch artists of the oppor- 
‘mental labours of others, and unity of disposing of the 
we are rejoiced to find that fruits of their labour, and, at 
the long-desired measure of the same time, by detracting 
Justice to the chief orna- rom their reputation by the 
ments of the photographic inferiority. of the specimens 
guild has been placed within supplied.” 
their reach.” 

The congratulation and the rebuke are from Tur Britis 
JOURNAL OF PHoTocRApHy, the former immediately after the 
passing of the Artistic Copyright Act on July 1, 1862, the 
latter six months later. A first effect of the Copyright Act 
was to show up the malpractices of certain photographers who 
were making a living from the illicit copying and reproduction 
of paintings and engravings. Alliance of print publishers with 
reputable photographers was discussed as an aid to taking 
action against these black sheep of the profession, but a few 
penalties under the new Act speedily showed the wrong-doers 


’ 


| that their practices profited them’ nothing in the end. 


Even 
now, forty-three years after the passing of the Act, its pro- 
visions are grossly misunderstood by those who should be 
versed in the protection which it grants. to them and its 
bearings on their photographic business. Probably no subject 
has so consistently been dinned into the ears of readers of the 
B.J. as the law of artistic copyright, and still the queries which 
I observe week by week on another page are chiefly on this 
eyer-green and ever-uncomprehended topic. 


Daguerre’s Diorama: 


The possession of an excellent memory is one of the qualitica- 
tions which the present writer can put forward to justify the 
part he is taking in the arrangement of these notes, but in 
anticipation of certain criticism, he would admit that his age 
is actually less than a hundred, and that a proportion of 
these retrospective paragraphs owe their existence to a diligent 
and lifelong study of photographic literature. Thus, in recall- 
ing the fact that to-morrow, July 1, exactly eighty-three years 
will have elapsed -since Daguerre first opened his celebrated 
panorama, the writer would not ask acceptance of that state- 
ment on the strength of his “personal presence.” But the inci- 
dent is worth recording, as Daguerre was led to apply himself to 
photography in the desire to obtain records of natural scenes 
for his diorama. Two other events of his life took place in 
the first week in July. In 1833, on July 5, his partner, 
Nicéphore Niépce, died, and in 1839 (July 2) Daguerre himself 
was nominated to the Legion of Honour by Louis-Philippe. 

Hisroricts. 


RETOUCHING AND COLOURING PRINTS. 


‘Tue following practical hints on the spotting and colouring of prints 
are abstracted from Schultz-Hencke’s work, “ Anleitung zur Photo- 
graphischen Retusche,” as recently issued by Herr Gustav Schmidt, of 
Berlin, in a fourth and revised edition. The volume does not limit 
itself to the working up of prints, but in translating from its pages we 
have collated a number of points and prescriptions on branches of work 
Yess dwelt upon by photographic writers than the retouching of the 
negative. 
Working Conditions. 
The best position as regards ease of working is to support the 


print to be retouched on a drawing-board placed at an angle of 
45 degrees. To this board it may be fastened by drawing-ping or 
rested on a shelf made of a thin slat of wood, which may be 
A piece of clean white blotting-paper 
and ordinary white drawing paper should also be pinned to the 


fastened in the same way. 


board. The former serves to remove excess of moisture or colour 
from the brush, whilst the latter can be used for testing the colour 
to see whether it matches that of the print. If a table with a drawer 
be used, the latter may be pulled éut a little way, and the drawing- 
board placed with its lower edge in the drawer, and, as the back 
Tests against the edge of the table, it will be easy to alter the 
angie of the board by pushing the drawer in or pulling it out a 
little, 
Brushes and Colours. 

Naturally, several brushes will be required, and a soft, wide 
dusting-brush should be procured. Sable brushes are the best, and 
from Nos. 1 to 6 will be enough for all purposes; two or three water- 
colour saucers or tinting tiles should be also provided. The colours 
Tequired for spetting plain paper prints are Indian ink, Spanish 
red, vandyke red, vandyke brown, Chinése white, and neutral tint 
or indigo. 


The Indian ink, or, as it really is, Chinese ink, should be care- 
fully selected, nothing but the best being used, as this works up 
better than the inferior qualities. The colour of this is really a 
brownish black, and to make it a chocolate or blue black, which 
are the prevailing tints of plain paper prints, one or the other of 
these colours must be added. Safflower red can be obtained in the 
form of sticks, and is used in this form for culinary colouring. It 
is superior to carmine or crimson lake, as it has less tendency to 
separate out when mixed with the Indian ink. The best blue is 
water-colour indigo or neutral tint. 

Preparing the Colours. 

In mixing the colours, it should not be forgotten that they dry 
lighter. The correct way to mix them is to damp the tip of one 
of the fingers, rub it on the colour cake, and then rub the colour off 
on the saucer, this being repeated with each colour, and then the 
whole well rubbed together with the finger tip, so that a perfectly 
homogeneous mixture is obtained. Supposing we wish to use these 
colours, a little patch of each should be made on the tile or saucer, 
and then they should be gradually mixed with one another, a little 
dab being made from time to time on the sheet of paper on the 
drawing-board to see how near the colour matches that of the print. 
A brush should be charged with the colour and wiped half dry on the 


blotting-paper, and then applied to the print with the extreme 


point of the brush, with a wiping and not a dotting motion, as the 
latter leaves too much colour on. 

If sufficient colour is not applied at first, the same place mus 
not be gone over again until it is dry, otherwise the first coat of 
colour may be wiped off. Care should be taken not to go beyond 
the edges of a spot or a darker margin will show, and for large spots 
it is advisable either to use somewhat similar strokes as when re- 
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with the pencil, or else’ to ‘fill up the middle and then care- 
fully dot round it. With a very light or very dark portion of the 
print it is easy to match the tint at once, but for the middle half- 
tones it is better to apply the colour two or three times. 


touching 


Albumen and Emulsion Papers. 


The utensils for glazed surface prints are the same as for those 
on plain paper prints, but the colours must be mixed with a vehicle 
which will dry bright, and an excellent one is albumen and guny. 
It can be made by beating the white of eggs to a froth, allowing to 
stand for a day to liquefy, filtering it, and adding to it half its 
volume of clear 1: 4 gum arabic solution. 

Special retouching colours are made by Giinther Wagner, either 
in the form of dry sticks, when they must be mixed with the above- 
Winsor and Newtons 
A bottle of 


annel rags, and, of course, clean water, are also 


described albumen solution, or in liquid form. 
moist cake colours are also excellent for this work. 


glycerine, two 
required. Instead of the tiles or saucers, a piece of plain glass with 
a sheet of white paper under it, may be used, or a piece of opal 
glass. 

As the surface of the prints does not readily take the colour, it 
is advisable to rub it all over with one of the flannel rags damped 
with a drop of glycerine, till it appears uniformly matt, and then 
to use a dry rag till the original glaze has returned. 

To mix the colours, the brush should be charged with the albumen 
solution and with slow strokes passed over the surface of the colour 
until it is well charged. Then, with gentie pressure, the colour 
should be transferred to the palette. All the colours should be 
treated in the sate way, and then mixed—with as slow and gentle 
a movement as possible so as to avoid air bubbles, which are very 
likely to form. 

It is advisabie to try the colour on a dark portion of the print, 
and if it dries with too much glaze it is far better to mix the colour 


afresh; if it shows rather less glaze than the original surface of 
the print, it can be easily brought up by subsequent touching-up 
with weak gum watei. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the dry colours mixed with the 
albumen and gum solution. If the prepared colours ate used, the 
operation is, of course, much easier, as the colours haye to be merely 
transferred to the palette and thence to the print; still, if these 
colours are thinned down they will dry with less glaze, and there- 
fore it is advisable to thin them down with the albumen-gum solution 
and not with water. 

It is extremely important to have the brush of the exact dryness, 
and this can be seen by making a short stroke with the point of the 
brush. 
brush is too damp, and some of the colour should be removed on the 


If 1he lower end of the stroke is darker than the top, the 


blotting-paper. 

With these papers, as with plain paper, a second application ot 
the colour must not be made till the first is dry, otherwise too much 
colour will be taken up, and it will run towards the edges, and give 
a light spot with a darker margin. 

Naturally, as in negative work, the first thing to do is to 
remove obvious defects, such as white spots, then we may proceed 
to the actual working-up of defective prints; but it is impossibie to 
give precise directions, as each print will require individual treat- 
ment, and it is only by experience that this can be learnt, but the 
following hints may be useful. 


Flat prints can be improved by deepening the shadows and lighten- 


ing the high lights. For harsh prints, the reverse holds good. De- 
tail may be put in the hair, the pupils of the eyes may be touched, 
the nostriis and the lips, as a rule, want deepening in tint. The 


eyebrows may be strengthened, and the shadows under the brows 


lightened. 


A continuation of Herr Schultz-Hencke’s notes, on carbon and 
bromide prints, must be deferred until next week. 


Tue following description of a modern photographic establishment, in- 
he “Scientific 


American,” where Mr. C..H. Claudy, a practical photographer and 


tended primarily for reproduction work, is from 


writer, thus describes and illustrates a visit to a notable installa- 
tion of studios and dark-rooms. 
The recently completed photographic department of the Geological 
Survey at Washington is a model plant in every respect. It repre- 
sents the height of convenience, the greatest aYailability of apparatus 


for the greatest possible amount of use, and the largest possible 


economy of effort for the required output. This state of affairs exists 


as the result of most careful planning by the chief of the division, 
Mr. Norman W. Carkhuff, who has spent the five years during which 
he has been in charge of the work in tireless endeavour to save time 
and expense, and increase output. 

For Efficient Work. 
is establishment is calculated to 


Everything in t increase the 


efficiency of the individual workman. 
that the 


tnent, and the worker is made comfcrtable in every way possible, it 


The apparatus is sc arranged 


minimum of time is required for its correct adjust- 


being the theory that good air, plenty of it, and a cool temperature 
uake for better work than hot, stuffy, and uncomfortable quarters ; 
fact which everyone who has ever worked in an improperly con- 
structed dark-room will ai 


once appreciate. Nothing haz been of 


too small a nature to receive attention, the smallest details, such as the 


size of the lens boards, the height of the cameras, etc., having been 


1aost carefully thought out. The entire result is a laboratory and 


phetographie gallery which is unique in every way. 


A MODEL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


INSTALLATION. 


A more particular and detailed description follows, which should 
bring out these points. 


{t must be mentioned, however, that in one 
respect this workshop, or series of workshops, is not as good as might 
be desired, and that is in the question of available floor space. The 
Geological Survey occupies the greater part of a privately-owned 
busir 


building in Washington, which is too small for the immense 
interests it contains. Consequently, the photographic department is 
crowded into a smaller space than it should be. 

Camera Facilities. 

Entering the department, the visitor passes through the office to a 
door which can only be opened from the inside, except to those who 
know how. Passing through this portal, the visitor will find him- 
self in a long and narrow passage, from which open doors, leading 
to the various rooms. Proceeding along this passage to the left, 
is done. Here are two 
large cameras, each taking a plate 28 x 34 inches in size. These 
cameras slide to and fro on'tracks, where they can be instantly locked 


in position at any point. 


you enter the gallery, wheré the first work 


The fronts of 
movable up and down, and to and fro, 


oth these cameras are 


which movements are 


controlled from the rear by means. of revolving rods connected to 
This simple idea took considerable working out, but the 
mechanism was finally simplified to a practical working basis. The 
result is a saving of several hours a week, otherwise spent by the 
workmen running around the camera from under the focussing cloth, 


to adjust the position of the lens. 


gearing. 


here are twelve lenses in this 
department, ranging from 20 millimeters to 31 inches in focal length., 
Except those used only in microscopic photography, every lens im 
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e place is on its own front board, and every lens will fit every | that room has an opening in its wall, leading into the gallery into 
mera, without any adjusting, another simple feature which saves | which the plate-holder just fits, and where it can be instantly locked 
ich time. The plate-holders for these cameras are heavy affairs | to make a light-tight joint. The plate is prepared in the dark-room, 


Printing Room, showmg drying racks on right and movable hypo tiough on sink at left. 
co) ? 3D co] c=} t) 


urally, and usually take two men to carry them. Here, however, slipped into the plate-holder, which is then closed, and, if desired, 
y are suspended from an overhead trolley line, which runs both the opening can then be closed also with a shutter, keeping the dark- 
gthwise and transversely, so that they may be carried from dark- rocm light-tight whea the holder is removed. Stepping into the 


Studio, showing adjustment of lenses by fittings operated at the rear of camera. 


nto camera and back again by one man with the greatest ease. The { gallery, the workman unlocks the holder, and, simply pushing it en 
e-holder reinains hooked to this trolley all the time. Instead of its trolley, guides it to the camera he wishes to use. A slight pull on 
ig carried around the passage and into the wet-plate dark-rcom, a handle raises it the inch necessary to fit over the pins, and the 


SS tree agrees 


at eer emer  eee e 
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work is done. The opening in the dark-room is at the exact height 
that the plate-holder is when suspended from the trolley. The amount 
of work saved by this system amounts to a very large percentage. Be- 
sides requiring the services of only cne man, it enables him to work 
with the utmost despatch. 

Light'ng Arrangements. 

The trolley system is ilso applied to the electric lights used to 
illuminate the copying-boards. These lamps can be placed in any 
position anywhere about the copying-boards, and at any height, and 
all by simply pulling or pushing them into position, where they stay 
where they are wanted. This arrangement permits the most critical 
lighting to be made in the minimum of time, a very important con- 
sideration, as orders for maps are often sent for immediate filling. 
The copying-boards are square to the beds of the tracks of the 
cameras, which beds are cement, laid on the iron structure of the 
building, so that no vibration caused by walking around or other 
movement can affect the exposure. 

Next to the dark-room, where ihe wet plates are prepared and 
developed, comes the intensifying room, then a washing room, then a 
drying-room, and lastly a glass-cleaning room, all in a line, so that 
the xiate has never to be moved backward, but always progresses 
forward. Further down the passageway is the printing room, The 
printing, both from wet-plate negatives and from paper negatives, 
is done in a large pneumatic printing frame. This is designed ex- 
pressly for the work, and, so far as the locking and attaching of the 


Taking the plate-holder from the dark-room by trolleys. 


rubber cloth are concerned, is the only one of its kind extant. Al- 
though it requires most careful locking to be effective, Mr. Carkhuft 
devised a means whereby the locking and unlocking of the back of 
the frame could be accomplished in one movement of a hand lever, 
instead of the eight separate movements formerly required. An air- 
pump exhausts the air from this frame, applying thousands of pounds 
of atmospheric pressure to the negative and paper, and thus ensuring 


an absolutely even contact between them. The back of the frame 


is counter-balanced, to avoid the needless exertion of strength in 
raising and lowering it. The frame stands in front of a shutter, be- 
hind which is a powerful electric light. This shutter is operated by a 
foot-lever, and for the average exposure is made to work in about a 
half-second. A specially-prepared developing paper is used, parti- 
cularly adapted to printing in line, which is the bulk of the work 
done here. . 
Fixing and Washing Fixtures. 

The print is developed by hand and fixed in a large bath, which 
can be seen at the end of a big washing sink; this can be swung up 
out of the way when the latter is wanted for washing the print. The 
fixing solution collects in a partition at one end of the big tray, and 
remains there until the tray is lowered, when the solution resumes its 


former position. When the prints have been washed, they are dried 
in racks, consisting of spring rollers on which is wound cloth. 
Through the free end of this cloth, which ends in a turn-over, is 
thrust a stick. Uprights with serrated edges stand the proper dis- 
tance from these rollers, and the stick is so fitted as to slip into these 


serrations. By this device an immense number of prints can be 
: 
: 
being dried, the cloth stretchers are out of the way. The uprights 


dried at once, and in a very small space, and when no prints are 


are movable, also, so that this entire space is available for other 
hings when wanted. 
Storing Paper. 

A large oak case holds the various sizes and varieties of papers used, 
Each separate flat cupboard has a false bottom, which can be readily re- 
moved. When a fresh consignment of paper is received, this false 
-ottom is taken out, loaded with the paper, and slid back into place. 
Any one compartment can be opened without exposing the others, and 
he paper is absolutely safe in them. By using a scheme of this 
kind, not only is a great saving effected in paper, but in the time 
required to handle it, and in space formerly occupied by the boxes i 
which the paper is packed. The ventilation scheme comprises electrie 


fans so placed that they do not merely agitate the air, but actually 
carry it out at the top and draw fresh air in from out-of-doors. 

In the smaller dark-rooms and Velox printing rooms the small 
work is done. The Geological Survey takes thousands of pictures 
in the field every year, and these are all developed and printed 
here. There are a number of small dark-rooms, each a model in : 


way, and all absolutely clean. The keynote of the whole establish 
ment is absolute cleanliness, and the photographic visitor at once 
remarks the absence of paper on the floor, junk in the corners, and 
useless bottles and chemicals on the shelves. 

Elevea men are regularly employed in this establishment, and with 
the great number of labour-saving devices, they easily do the work 
of triple their number under ordinary circumstances. It is necessary 
that they should, for the twenty rooms of the laboratory will not 
stretch, and the work must be done by the force which can be com- 
fortably put in them. Hence every improvement which is made must 
be either to save space, time, or money. 


THE MAWDSLEY FUND. | 
Tue following donation brings the total amount received, in 
response to our appeal on behalf of Mr. Peter Mawdsley, to 
£28 12s. 6d. The money thus collected is being applied in the way 
we have already stated, and will be sufficient for the needs of out 
friend for some considerable time. We do not, therefore, propose to 
keep the list open longer :— 


3g. ah, 

Already acknowledged ... 27 11 6 
H. Snowden Ward, Esq. i il 0 
£28 12 6 
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“ZIGO” SUMMER-HOLIDAY COMPETITION. 
A XW competition is announced by Thomas Illingworth, Limited, 
of Willesden Junction, Heuer, N.W. 
best prints made on “ Zigo 


Cash prizes are offered for the 
* self-toning paper from negatives exposed 
during the months of June, July, August, and September, 1905. The 
following are the prizes and conditions :— 

Class A for small prints (for a set of three “Zigo” prints from same 
negative not more than 5 inches in length)—First prize, cash £5; 
second prize, cash £2 10s. ; third prize, cash £1. 

Class B for large prints (for a set of three “ Zigo” 
negative, more than 5 inches in length)— 
prize, £2 10s.; third prize, cash £1. 

Class C for postcards (for the best “ Zigo” postcard, one card only 
for each entry)—Five prizes are offered of £1 each. 

Conditions.—1. The competition is open to all amateur photo- 
graphers who have never taken a first or second prize in any photo- 
graphic exhibition or competition. The competitor may send any 
number of prints from different negatives, in one or both classes, bu 
each set must be entered separately. A set of prints is understood 
to be three prints from one negative, printed on “ Zigo” self-toning 
paper, either glossy or matt, from negatives exposed during the 
months of June, July, August, and September, 1905. 2. Prints mus 
be mounted, but not framed. 3. Prints only to be sent in—not 
negatives. 4. All unsuccessful prints will be returned, provided the 
senders enclose stamps for return postage. 


prints from same 
- First prize, cash £5; second 


5. The negatives from 
which the prize winning prints are made to become the property o: 
Thomas Illingworth and Co., Limited. 6. All prints to be sent in 
not later than October 31, 1905. 7. All prints must be accompanied 
by the entry form on the fourth page of this circular, and have the 
name and address of sender on the back of each print, and be addressed 
lo— Zigo” Competition, Thomas Illingworth and Co., Limi ed, 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 8. Application forms for the 
competition will only be supplied through photographic dealers; if 
your dealer has not them, he can obtain a supply by sending us a 
postcard. 9. No employee of Thomas Illingworth and Co., 
will be allowed to compete. 


Limited, 


—____»—____ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
ary, F, G. Issot, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


July 15-25.—Sixth International Salon Association Belge de 
Photographie, Liége. Secretary, Mr. Servais, 54, Rue du Saint- 
isprit, Lidge. : 


Secre- 


August 7.—Andover. Hon. Secretary, W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee 
House, Andover. 
September 8.—International Exhibition at Budapest. Address, 


Secretary of the Photo-Club, Egyctem-ter 5, Budapest, IV. 


September 15-October 21.—Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East 
Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, 
Road. W.C. 


Camera Club, Charing Cross 
September 21-October 28. —Royal Photographic Society, New 
yallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. Secretary, J. McIntosh, 
6, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint. 
don. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield. 
nd James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 


November 8-15.—Croydon Camera Club. Hon. Sec., W. H. Rogers, 
8, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath. 


November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Sec., R. H. 
utton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 


November 21-25.—Scuthampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R Sar 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 


March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 
March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Association, 


Hen. secretary, William H. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 


Hon. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


July 15.—Warwick. Money prizes for members of photographic 
societies for pictures taken on Warwick Dry Plates. Warwick Dry 
Plate Company, Warwick. 


September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak producés, 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 in prizes for photographs 
taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 

October 31.—* Zigo.” 
paper. 


Cash prizes for prints on “ Zigo” 
Thos. lilingworth and Co., Limited, 
N.W: 


self-toning 
Willesden Junction, 
London, 

zs 5 Apis Soe, oN NE 


THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 
Tux entry fcrm and prospectus of the fiftieth annual exhibition of 
the Royal Phot«graphiz Society has been published. The exhibition 
will be held at the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W., 
from Thursday, September 21, to Saturday, October 28, and will be 
divided into the following sections :— 

1. Pictorial photographs. 

2. Scientific and technical photography and its application. to pro- 
cesses of reproduction. 

5. Photographic apparatus and materials. 

The Selecting and Hanging Committee is composed of the follow- 
ing gentlemen :—Messrs. W. R. Bland, Furley Lewis, G. A. Storey, 
A.R.A., W. T. Greatbatch, J. C. S. Mummery, A.R.I.B.A.,. and 
B. Gay Wilkinson, and other members will be appointed later. 

The Judges and Selecting Committee in the scientific and technical 
section are Messrs. T. Bolas, F.I.C., F.C.S., Douglas English, B.A., 
T. E. Freshwater, F.R.M.S., Chapman Jones, F.L.C., F.0.8., E 
Sanger Shepherd, E. J. Wall, and Major-General J. Waterhouse, 
LA. This section will comprise examples of work shown for its 
technical qualities and apparatus used in photographic investigation, 

g., the various processes of colour photography, the photographic 
reproduction of paintings, drawings, maps and ‘plans, photographs 
by artificial light, photography as applied to industrial and’ edu- 
cational purposes, astronomy, spectroscopy, geology, meteorology, 
microscopy, medicine, surgery and the Rontgen rays, surveying and 
engineering, zoology and botany, telephotography, new processes, 
photography as applied to military purposes, recording instruments, 
etc., negatives, transparencies, stereoscopic prints and slides, lantern 
slides, and general work. 

This section will also include all exhibits relating to or illustrating 
any process of photo-mechanical reproduction, viz., photogravure, 
line and half-tone photo-engraving, p hoto-lithography, collotype 
photo-zincography, Woodburytype, polychromatic printing, etc. 

In the pictorial section, no exhibitor will be allowed to submit for 
selection more than six photographs, and these may be by any process. 
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Photographs already shown at any public exhibition within the 
London postal district will not be eligible for admission, nor will 
photographs ccloured by hand. No photograph will be eligible for 
admission unless the exhibitor signs the declaration on the entry 
form that the work is entirely his own. 

There are no medals offered in the pictorial section this year, and 
there will be no charge for wall space. Medals will be placed at 
the disposal of the judges in Section 2. 

Exhibits sent by carrier must be addressed to the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain, the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, 
W., and must be delivered, carriage paid, on or before Thursday, 
September 7. Exhibits may be delivered by hand, unpacked, at the 
New Gallery, on Friday, September 8, between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
after which time and date no exhibit can be received. 

Each photograph in Section 1 must be separateiy framed, but 
Foreign and Colonial exhibitors may send photographs unframed. 


They must, however, be mounted. The Society will provide frames, 
without charge, for such photographs accepted. 

The Central Hall will be reserved for exhibits of apparatus and 
material (Section 3). Floor space will be let for the erection of stalis. 
Applications for space should be made by letter not later than Satur- 
day, July 15. Staliholders must provide ali tables, stands, counters, 
showcases, etc. The designs for all structures, decorations, displayed 
signs, notice boards, etc., must be submitted to the Organising Com- 
mittee for their approval. Attendants, if necessary, must be pro- 
vided by the exhibitors. Orders for goods may be taken at the 


stalls, but no delivery at the exhibition will be aliowed. Catalogues, 
circulars, and price lists may be distributed only from the stalls. 
Any special lighting required for the stalls must be arranged for 


by the exhibitor at his own expense. No exhibitor will be permitted 


to transfer or sub-let any part of the space allotted to him, and no 
substance of a dangerous nature will be allowed upon the premises. 
A list or description of the exhibits to “be shown in this section must 


be in the Secretary’s possession not later than Wednesday, Septem- 


ber 13, if it be desired that particulars shall appear in the catalogue. 
Stalls may be erected and exhibits arranged between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 6 p.m., from September 11 to September 16, after which 
time any space allotted but unoccupied will be disposed of as the 
Committee shall decide. 

The charges for space, and all further particulars concerning the 
exhibition, may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. J. McIntosh, 

66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Newspaper Half-tones. 

In reference to our comment some weeks ago, Messrs. W. and G. 
Baird, of Belfast, write as follows :— 

“We have seen a copy of your criticism on a half-tone block of 
Mr. C. H. Shelley, which appeared in the ‘Belfast Evening Tele- 
graph,’ and we think it unfair to condemn this process because one 
particular portrait happened to turn out not quite up to the mark. 
We have taken great trouble all along with half-tone reproductions 
in our various newspapers, and think we can claim, without being 
egotistical, that we have reached high-water mark. We send you a 
number of papers containing illustrations of this description, includ- 
ing one of yesterday's issue, and we think you will admit that 
nothing better has appeared in any British newspaper. For various 
causes the blocks do not always turn out all that could be desired— 
a bad original, engraving from another half-tone print, unsuitability 
of paper, and other reasons may be the cause. We think, there- 


fore, in justice to us, that you should give us credit for the good 
work we are constantly turning out, and not base your criticism on 
an exceptional case. You, as photographers, will undoubtedly be 
acquainted with many of the difficulties that have to be encoun- 
tered, and it would be unfair to criticise this work from a photo- 
graphic standpoint, or from the results obtained by magazines 
printed on art paper.” 

Messrs. Baird, we hope, will acquit us of any intention to reflect 
unfavourably on their work in newspaper half-tones, which is 
uniformly excellent. They and other photo-engravers supply what 
newspaper publishers demand, but our note was penned as much as 
of the present 
A photographer who supplies 


a warning to photographers as a criticism 
fashion in newspaper illustration. 
a photograph “for reproduction in half-tone” probably anticipates 
that his work will reappear with a fine ruling of a 143 or 160 line 
screen. He may overlook the fact that “half-tone” now very 
largely means the coarse-screen block of the newspaper, and many 
photographers would object to their work appearing in this form, 
excellent as the work is considering the circumstances of its 
production. 
“ Devils’ in Half-tone. 

In the current number of the “Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik” 
attention is called to the occurrence of “devils” in half-tone, quite 
analogous in appearance to those met with in photogravure, but 


mainly in the high-lights. 


g When examined with a magnifying glass 


they showed a deeply etched centre wth ragged radiating lines, and 
they occurred practically in straight lines. It is assumed that this 
throws considerable light on the phenomenon, and that they are due 


to extremely fin 


® 


capillary apertures, which were formed by 
scratches in rubbing the fish-glue coating, so that the etching fluid 
penetrated through the scratches more rapidly than through the other 
parts of the film. 
half-tone devils is that by capillary attraction and diffusion a constant 


stream of fresh 


The explanation advanced as to the size of these 


erric chloride passes up and down the little canals. 
The ferric chloride solution for the fish-glue process is as a rule ex- 
tremely acid, and the point is whether this acidity can be so far 
neutralised, as it is in photogravure etching, as to prevent the forma- 


tion of these defects. But apparently this is not so, as when this 


point is reached the solution will no longer etch deeply enough. 


Trichromatic Work on Ordinary Plates. 

Dr. Stenger has been experimenting with ordinary, that is non- 
colour-sensitive, plates for making the three negatives for tri- 
chromatic printing, and some monochrome half-tone illustrations of 
his results are given as, a supplement to the “ Zeitschrift fiir Repro: 
duktionstechnik,” together with comparative pulls from a panchro- 
matic plate. A careful comparison of the pulls shows that an ordinary 
plate can be used for this work, with, of course, enormously in- 
creased exposures. Ancther point incidentally mentioned is that it 
had generally been considered that the gradation for green, yellow, 
and orange-red on ordinary plates is not the same as for the blue, but 
The in- 
crease in exposures was considerable, for with a colour-sensitive plate 


this, by these experiments, has been proved to be wrong. 


the ratio was 1: 8: 23, whilst under precisely the same circumstances 
Dr. Stenget 
comes to the conclusion that in the most favourable cases a pam 
chromatic (commercial) 


the ratio for the ordinary plate was 1: 750: 9,000. 


late has its green sensitiveness increaset 
about a hundred times and its orange sensitiveness about six hundred 
times; whilst a bathed plate shows an increase of 180 to 200 for the 
green, and from 1,500 to 1,700 for the orange. Whilst Dr. Stenger’ 
experiments are interesting, they will hardly induce anyone to usé 
ordinary plates for trichromatic work. It will doubtless be remenr 
bered by our readers that Mr. F. E. Ives showed, some ten yeah 
ago, some trichromatic transparencies made on ordinary plates. 
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Patent 'y) and gelatine or gum, or similar substances, which are applied in 
CWS, a liquid state to the copy exposed to light. For practical use, the 


oe tag oe 

Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between June 
6 and 17:— 
founts.—No. 12,273. 

36, Chancery Lane, London. 
12,310. 
photographic purposes. 


Photographic mount. Eston Saxe Cheney, 


IGNETTES.—No. Improvements in copying vignettes for 
Richard Hoh and William Hahne, 18, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


pectfications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


YLINDER PRinteR.—No. 15,421, 1904. The patent supplements No. 
23,014, 1901, and relates to a simplification of the means em- 
ployed to support the semi-cylindrical table, and to ensure closer 
contact between the negative and the printing paper. The semi- 
cylindrical transparent printing table is attached to upright sup- 
ports by means of hinges in such a manner that when the table is 
in a horizontal position it rests upon the supports and when in a 
vertical position it bears against the faces of the supports. B. J. 
Hall, 39, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

ORTABLE DarK-Room.—No. 8,017, 1905. 
dark-chamber forming, when mounted, a rigid box provided with 


A portable and foldiag 


a viewing hood having red and yellow glasses, two lighting frames, 
plates of ground glass for regulating the amount of light, a movable 
mirror enabling the negatives to be examined by transparency and 
capable of serving as a reflector for illuminating the interior of the 
dark-chamber, removable shelf bars, a small lower door for the in- 
troduction of articles, and two sleeves for the manipulations which 
the operator hes to undertake. Louis Navarre, 65, Grande Rue 
de la Guillotiére, Lyons, France. 
ieMENT PRocrss.—No. 17,192, 1904. Paper is coated with a light- 
sensitive preparation, such as ferric-ammonium citrate, exposed 
under a negative (printing being contolled by observing the visible 
image), and a bichromated-gelatine pigment-paper brought into 
contact with it. By this means a reduction of the bichromate or 
the like takes place at those parts where, by the action of 
light, the salt applied to the primary substratum is reduced. At 
these parts the gelatine contained in the pigment-paper becomes 
insoluble in hot water. 
placed in hot water, and the pigment-paper is developed in the 
same manner asin the single transfer process, Thereby the pigment- 


Both papers adhering to each other are 


paper will adhere to the primary paper if the latter is covered, in 
addition to the sensitive salts, with such substances as are used 
for manufacturing single transfer-paper, as, for instance, gelatine 
hardened by alum. Both papers can be again separated from each 
other a short time after their being brought into contact, whereby 
the whole pigmented gelatine adheres to its original stratum, but 
now contains reduction products of the bichromate on the affected 
parts. The pigment-paper is then brought into contact with the 
ordinary transfer-paper and the pigment-paper developed. In 
this case the sensitive paper should not contain any substance 
which retains the pigmented gelatine, but should contain such a 
substance as will facilitate the stripping off of the pigmented 
gelatine, as, for instance, dextrine. Instead of chromated pig- 
apers prepared with gum or 


mented gelatine-paper, chromated 
similar substances and colouring matter can be employed, also 
mixtures of bichromates or chromates with any colouring matter 


following examples may be indicated :—1. Smooth paper is treated 
with a solution of— 
Gelatine 
Alum 


Citrate of iron and ammonium 
iWiater: jen ctemacansmaccn or ete mace. tees 
After drying, the paper is exposed to light until the details are 
Then the pigment- 


just visible in the light parts of the copy. 
paper is impregnated with a 5 per cent. solution of bichromate of 
potassium, the excess of the solution is removed, and the paper is 
immediately pressed, without being wetted, upon the above copy, 
so as to avoid air-bubbles. After drying the development is 
effected in the usual manner, whereby the picture adheres to the 
originally sensitised paper. 2. Smooth paper is covered with a 
solution of— 


Dextrine 10 gms. 
Citrate of iron and ammonium ........ 10 gms. 
Wider) xeaurcmatsucatastatena syeare ctesences 100 ces. 


After drying, the paper is exposed to light, as indicated in 
example 1, and then pressed upon the chromated pigment-paper. 
After about one minute, the two papers are separated from each 
other, the pigment-paper is quickly rinsed with cold water and 
then pressed upon dry ordinary transfer-paper, or any other 
correspondingly prepared substratum, thereby avoiding air- 
bubbles. After completely drying, the development is effected in 
the usual manner. 3. A heliographic printing plate is pre- 
liminarily prepared in the usual manner, covered with gelatine 
Then the plate is chromated in a 5 per cent. solution 
The ‘surplus of the solution is re- 
moved and a paper, prepared as indicated in example 2, and ex- 
posed to light, is then pressed upon the plate. After about one 
minute, the paper is drawn off, and the plates are dried and 
Dr. Ludwig Strasser, 34, Kantstrasse, Charlottenburg, 


and dried. 
of bichromate of potassium. 


washed. 
Berlin. 


Dew Books. 


pane ee ee 
“Anleitung zur Photographischen Retusche und zum Uebermalen 

von Photographien.” By D. Schultz-Hencke. 
Schmidt. M 2.50. 


Few books in any language treat so fully of the various retouching 


Berlin: Gustav . 


arts applicable to photography as this German volume, now in its 
fourth edition. It devotes itself less to the methods of negative re- 
touching than to the different modes of working up prints. In this 
latter task, it considers the different requirements of silver, platinum, 
carbon, and other prints in the matter of making colours and crayons 
“take” to the surface, and we can give no better notion of the 
quality of its instruction than by collecting, as we do on another 
page, certain of its precepts and formule. 


“The Hand Camera and What to Do with It.” 
and R. Child Bayley. 
Price 1s. 


By W. L. F. Wastell 
Published by Iliffe and Sons, Limited, 


This book, which is intended to take the place of the work on 
“Hand Camera Photography” by W. D. Welford, deals fully and 
comprehensively with every type of the modern hand camera and 
methods of working, and gives full instructions for all those forms 
of photography in which the hand camera can be employed. ‘Lenses, 
shutters, movements, and fittings come in for ample consideration, 
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and the exposure from the point of view of the plate and of the sub- 
Work with films, development, printing, en- 
larging, and sundry other matters likely to be of great service to the 


ject is also dealt with. 


user of 
practical marmer, and working formule are given whenever possible. 
The book, which is a bulky little volume, is admirably illustrated 
with good half-tone reproductions of hand-camera photographs by 
Mr. R. Child Bayley. 


“Horsuim snp Sr. Leonarn’s Fores,” the delightful part of 


his popular type of photograph‘e outfit aze discussed in a 


the Weald of Sussex so quickly reached by Londoners, is the subject 
of Vol. 38 of the Homeland Handbooks (The Homeland Association, 
Limited, 22, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 1s.). Guided 
by it, a great variety of beautiful country can be visited, and we 
commend it particularly to the Metropolitan photographer seeking 
fresh fields for week-end rambles with his camera. 

Wuere to go for a holiday? Those in the throes of indecision. 
should be glad to obtain the “Seaside and Inland A B C Holiday 
tuide,” issued by the Wentworth Publishing Company, Clun House, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C., price Is., which says what 
there is to say of the salient features of holiday resorts with com- 


mendable brevity. 


Dew D)aterials. 


“A new Negative Draining Rack.” Made by Houghtons, Limited, 
88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. 

This new draining rack is constructed on practical lines in a 
sensible manner. It is extremely rigid, and when it is opened for use 
the legs extend to the right distance and cannot be forced further 
apart. These legs are of metal, and the rack itself is of cherry wood 
with grooves cut to take twelve negatives, and they are so shaped 
that the water which drains from the surface of the negatives will 


not accumulate at the bottom edges of the plate. The grooves are 
placed 4 in. apart, thus allowing more ventilation than usual, The 
drying is therefore accomplished in a much shorter time than is 
usually the case with draining racks in which the grooves are close 
together. No metal comes into contact with the negatiyes, but we 
think a slight improvement might be effected by the addition of a 
small strip of metal fastened to the back of each grooyed piece of 
wood to prevent warping. The rack is well made, and is cheap at 


10d. 


“Seltona-Platino” Printing-out Paper. Sold by the Leto Photo 
Materials Company, Ltd., Rangoon Street, London, E.C. 

This self-toning collodion paper, issued with a matt surface only, 
itself admirably to either of three methods of treat- 
ment, viz.: (1) fixation simply, giving tones; (2) 
fixation after immersion in a salt bath—blue and purple tones; 
and (3) toning in a platinum bath for warm black tones. Print- 


lends 
sepia 


ing must be decidedly deep, as the prints lose a good deal in 


depth in the after-operations, but with this precaution the paper 
calls for no especial comment as regards manipulation, and yields 
a variety of tones, according to the method adopted, a feature which 
must recommend it to the professional worker. It is issued in all the 
usual sizes, packets, boxes, and postcards, at a price based on 17s. 


per dozen 24 by 20 sheets. 


Rucetvep.—The “Marion-Iso” Plate (Marion and Co., Ltd.). 
Herold’s Emulsion Gelatine (Otto Rosenstiel). ‘These articles will 
be noticed in due course. 

Wurrn’s Patent Multiple Postcard is the latest novelty in picture 
postcards from the Photochrome Company, of Cheapside. The post- 
card takes the form of a thin card wallet, open on one side to permit 
the viewing of a picture card within. If this card is pulled out at an 
opening left at one end. another view is disclosed, and by pulling 
still further a series of smaller views, separately mounted on small 
cards, appear in rapid succession, each turning over and showing 
yet another picture on its back, like the leaves of a miniature book, 
Each complete card is, therefore, a small view album in itself, and, 
as a pleasing novelty, should command a ready sale. 


Dews and Doles. 


We are sorry to see from the current “St. Veronica” that Editor 
Dr. George Ewing has been too unwell to take any part in its pro 
duction. We miss the forcible comments on men and matters in 
India, and selfishly wish our confrére a speedy recovery. 

Tur programme of the examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute is now published by John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, and contains the syllabuses for photography and photo- 
mechanical processes. The subjects on which questions will be 
asked in the examinations in May of next year differ very little 
from those of previous years. The examiners in photography are:— 
Sir W. Abney, Mr. G. Watmough Webster, and Mr. J. D. Geddes. 

Tue Croydon Camera Club have fixed the date of their annual 
exhibition for November 8 to 15 next, to be held in the Horniman 
Hall, North End, Croydon. Six open classes have been arranged, 
including a special class for lady exhibitors only. The exhibitior 
secretary is W. H. Rogers, 88, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath: 
who will be pleased to forward entry forms and answer any 
inquiries. 

“Tur Urban Cinematograph Films.”. A comprehensive illus 
rated. price-list of Urban films has been sent us by the Charle 
Urban ‘Trading Company, of 48, Rupert Street 
London, and as an example of descriptive advertisement i 
catalogue form would be hard to beat. The quality of the Urbar 
films is amply demonstrated nightly at the Alhambra Music Hall 
and the enterprise of the company is well indicated by the range 9 
romptness with which news items am 


Limited, 


subjects touched upon and the 
portrayed and displayed on the screen, which can, under the circum 
to th 
eing, moreover, reproduced with al 
he additional charm of motion. The 
mark is. “‘Urbanora’—we put the world before you” ; and every 


body interested in cinematography or the display of animated pie 
delay 


stances, almost be regarded as a sort of illustrated supplemen 


morning papers, the pictures 


company’s registered trad 


ures, should apply for a copy of this bulky catalogue withou 
“Nrarrisrs iv Russta” is one dramati. film just listed by Messrs 
Gaumont and Co., Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, w.C 
Women’s Studios in New Zealand.—Operating in the studio will 
the camera was for a long time reserved for men only, who hay 
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also had th 
Wellington ladies have for some time been proprietors of the studio 


e monopoly of running the show, but at Napier and 


“(according © the “New Zealand Photographer”). At Nelson, Mrs. 
Brusewitz ably represents her husband as operator in the studio, 
‘and at Christchurch Miss Beattie Bond advertises her business as 
‘the People’s Studio, and herself as the Lady Photographer. 

Dear of Mr. T. C. Hepworth.—Our intimation last week of the 
Tieath of Mr. T. C. Hepworth was received as we went to press, 
vad we must now more adequately express our regrets at the demise 
of a man whose name, at any rate, must have been familiar to all 
an of the photographic community. Mr. Hepworth was a jour- 
cnalist and a lecturer as much as a photographer. 


In fact, his popu- 
a on the lecture platform was the most distinguishing feature 

f his professional career. In the Midlands and the North of Eng- 
and, where the instruction lecture commands a keener audience 


than it does in the South, his lantern discourses on scientific topics 
q 


a en 


The late T. C. Hepworth. 


Died June 14, 1905. 


: 
were among the fixtures of the season, for he possessed the rare gift 


of making an intricate subject clear and attractive to the non- 
Scientific hearer. Mr. Hepworth was associated with photography 
ma number of ways. For some years he was proprietor and editor 
f “The Photographic News,” and a good many contributions to the 


hotographic Press of recent years came from his anonymous pen. 
Messrs. Gotpsmrrx, of Manchester, held their annual pic-nic on 
turday last in the Greenfield district, where the party enjoyed 
rambles among the lovely glens and on the Yorkshire hills. The 
fter-dinner speeches, although brief, proved the good feeling which 
exists between employers and employed, and “good luck to the 
» was the universal theme. 
| R.P.S. Spectan Merrme.—The special meeting called for July, 
9 Tecelve nominations and to elect members, will be held on 
Tuesday, July 11, at 66, Russell Square, W.C. 


D)eetings of Societies. 


(2 Se 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


July. Name of Society. Subject... 


.| Bowes Park and Dis. Ph, Soc. 
Glasgow Southern Ph. Assn. 
Manchester Amat. Photo. 
Cricklewood Photo. Society ... 


Outing, River Thames. 
Outing to Garelochhead. 
Social Gathering. 

Outing to Virginia Water. 


.| South London Photo. Society... po toning Bromide Papers.” Rey. H. 0. 

Southampton Camera Club..... sehotoerapiie USER AiR Goh 

t............| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. {" Clone SAE ENGS eutel aes Ws? 

4............| Rotherham Photo. Society ...... s chromotype Printing.” RPS. 
4..,.........| Sheftield Photo. Society............ Annual Meeting. 

Lantern Slide and General Print Com- 

(Boo .| North Middlesex Photo. Soe. ... petitions. Amberley Outing Print 


Competition. 
Annual Meeting. 
General Meeting, Society’s Rooms. 


.| Réutgen Society .... Aocoonon 
. Hull Photographic Society 


Cx 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Meerine Tuesday, June 27. J. C. 8. Mummery in the chair, 


SOCIETY. 


Mr. 
i. C. Tiiney read a paper, entitled “The Romantic in Landscape.’ 
The lecture did not in any way deal with photography or photo- 
graphic methods, although tke occasicn was announced as a technical 
meeting. The lectarer dealt in a thcughtful manner with the ques- 
tions arising out of a critical inspection of some of the works of the 
best landscape painters of the past 150 years, and drew the general 
conclusion that these works of art were more imbued with the air 
of mysticism and romance than could be achieved by modern photo- 
graphy. He prefaced his remarks by defining “romantic” as per- 
taining to romance, meaning thereby any fictitious and wonderful 
tale, anything fanciful or marvellous, suggestive of mystery and ad- 
venture in the style of the Middle Ages as opposed to the classical 
antique. Therefore, wild and picturesque scenery, characterised by 
strangeness and mystery, would appeal to the imagination as 
romantic. He particularly instanced the pictures by Claude as 
arousing and stirring the sentiments and passions by their sugges- 
tion of the unknown. The romantic in art was subjective, and this 
suggestion of mystery in many of the landscaves referred to tended 
The play of light 


while dark 


to arouse the romantic feelings of the beholder. 


was always an important factor in romantic scenery, 


shadows and murky spaces, with their air of mystery, always aroused 


romanticism inborn in all of us. The marvellous and uncanny always 
deep shadows in land- 
Tilney stated that all 


romantic art, of which 


fascinated us, and dark woods, caverns, and 
Mr. 
broad scenic effects were borrowed from 
Scenic effects were not to be confounded 
with stagey effects or bathos would inevitably result, and the best 
and most striking results that touched our imagination were ob- 


scapes took hold of the imagination. 


scene painting was a type. 


tained from subjects that were not too crowded in treatment, but, 
in which simplicity and dignity were predominant. Such broad, 
simple methods, free from distraction, especially if a certain indica- 
dion of the unknown and suggestions of mysterious shadows were 
included, could be justly termed the romantic in landscape. The 
lecturer showed a number of slides made from. well-known pictures 
by Claude, Richard Wilson, J. T. Hardy, David Roberts, T. Allen, 
Turner, and Gainsborough, and pointed out their claims to be con- 
sidered rcmantic. He compared them and also showed severat ordi- 
nary photographic snapshots, from which he drew conclusions not 
altogether favourable to photography when compared with the 
In reply to members who took 


Tilney said he did not 


finished masterpieces of the painters. 
part in the discussion that followed, Mr. 
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think the emotions of pictorial’ art were altogether debarred from 


photography, aud although a photographer might be capable of pro- 
Gucing pictures, he did not think that 


obtained at art wehools. 


an could be 
The germ of the art instinct was born in 


a man, and the function of the art school w 


art training 


as little beyond teaching 
how to sharpen pencils and the rules of composition, etc. The germ 
of the art instinct was fructified by contact with artists and others 
whose opinions were worth following. 


In conclusion, he impressed 
upon phetographers that romance was not in the photograph, but 
should be in the photographer to enable him to impress his: in- 
dividuality on his work. 


Tum Braypon anp Drsrrior Camera Crus.—Mr. 
Evelyn Terrace, Blaydon-on-Tyne, has been appointed 
this Society. 


J. Parker, 7, 
Secretary of 


SovurHampron Camera Crus.—aAt a meeting of this club at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Southampton, on Monday of last week 
the preparation and working of plain salted printing pa 
by Mr. G. T. Vivian, and a demonstration 
printing was given by Mr. W. Miles. 

Horn Puoroerapmic Socrmry.—The annual picnic of this society 
took place last week to Burton Bushes, Beverley. T 
a pronounced success. 


k, a lecture on 
pers was given 


ef gum-bichromate 


ne outing was 


Sourn Norwoop Pxorocrapuic Socrery.— 
society, held on Thursday of last week, Mr. H. Clark gave a demon- 
stration on the working of the reflex hand camera. 


At a meeting cf this 


The club has now taken larger and more convenient premises at 
251, Selhurst Road, South Norwood, and are moving into them this 
week. It is hoped that now they have secured larger rooms there 
will be a considerable increase of membership from the ranks of 
amateur photographers in South Norwood and district. 
Surron PxHorocraruic Crus.—The first of the 
Mr. Hector Maclean, took place on 
Saturday last to Warnham, and aa excellent day was spent in the 
grounds and mansion of Mr. C. 8. Lucas, 
Ccurt. 


outing season, 


arranged by the Chairman, 


the owner of Warnham 


Lovcusoroven Puorocrapuic Socrery.—The members of this 
society spent a very pleasant half-day in the Matlock district on 
Saturday last. Matlock Bridge, Darley Dale, the old church of St. 
Helens, Matlock Bath, and the High Tor were the chief points of 
interest photographed. 

Lerps Pxorocraputc Socrery.—The members of this society 
visited York on Saturday last on the occasion of their annual excur- 
sion. The Minster, St Mary’s Abbey, the Museum, and other places 
of interest were inspected. : 

Tue pleasant feeling existing between the Herefordshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Shropshire Photographic Societies was shown on Thursday 
of last week, when the three organisations held a joint field-day in 
the neighborhood of Ludlow. The outing proved a great success in 
every way, and the Herefordshire Society will pay a return visit to 
the Gloucestershire Society on July 20, when the rendezvous will be 
Evesham and Broadway. 

rd 

Puorosrapny in a New Role.—The Normanton Education Sub- | 


Comittee have instructed their head teachers not to allow the school 


work 19 be interfered with by travellers, photographers, and “all 
other nuisances.” 

“Tico” 
printing on “ Zigo 
Limited, 


These demonstrations are given free in the photographic de- 


Demeonstration.—A series of special demonstrations of 
” paper has been arranged by Themas Illingworth 
and Co., at Harrods, Limited, 


S.W. 


part cnt every. day from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 


Brompton Road, London, 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


ae 


Forcertrs by Photography.—Unusual features characterise the 


case of Frederick Ellis Blackbourn, a ,clerk, who was committed for 
trial from the Mansion House last week on a charge of forging a_ 
cheque ‘or £200. 
The prisoner was in the employ of Mr. Rudin, a cigar merchant, of 
St. Hill, and was left ia charge of the office when Mr, 
Rudin went for a short holiday last July. He stated that 
Mr. Rudin’s absence a man named Woolf, of 
that Mr. Rudin’s signature should be photogra 


lock made from the signature, 


There are also alleged to have been other forgeries. 


Dunstan’s 
* During 
New 


York, suggested 


phed and a process 


so as to enable him to stamp direct 


on to a cheque after the block was made. He stamped a few cheques, 


and filled in the amount. Then we proceeded to Lloyd’s Bank, where 


ihe money was obtained. The greater part of the money he kept 


himself, and either proceeded direct to New York or Paris.” 


A Case 
the Chancery Division, 


or CopyricHt InrrInceMeNt.—Dunning v. Grimble.—In 
Mr. 


nim an. action by which the plaintiff, a photographer, of Usk, sought 


en Thursday, Justice Joyce had before 


an injunction to ain the defendant, the authoz of a work on the 


salmon and sea treut rivers of England and Wales, and his publishers 
His Lordship, 
and 


be judgment for the 


from infringing six photographs taken by plaintiff. 


after the case had been opened, suggested a compromise, 


ultimately it was arranged that there should 


plaintiff for £25 and no order as to cost 


nd the plaintiff gave per- 
missicu to the defendant to cell the remaining numbers of the work. 


Correspondence. 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and a.dresses 
of the writers are given 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed hy owe 
correspondents. 

ee Ne 


THE NON-RETURN OF SPECIMENS 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I am sorry to trouble you, but this is the second 
time I have had cause to complain of the non-return of specimens 
I have sent in answer to advertisements printed in your Brivis 
JouRNAL OF PHorocrapuy. In both cases particulars had to be sent 
to your office. 

The enclosed advertisement is the second that has failed to return 
specimens, amongst which was a cabinet photograph of myself—and 
I did send the necessary stamps for their return. 

Can you help me? For the loss of two sets of specimens means 
a great deal to me. I am trying to get a situation, and, as you 
know, it is impossible to get one without specimens. 

I think such conduct on the part of advertisers is most ungentle- 
manly. It strikes me that some people advertise under cover of 
your address for the express purpose of getting other people's speci- 
mens for their own use, and in such case as mine (if only in justice 
to yourselves) you would do quite right in disclosing name and 
R. R. 

[The above is one of three letters making the same complaint of 
different advertisers, 


address of offenders.—Yours truly, 


and we are sorry to find that it should be 


necessary for us to refer in strong terms to the matter. Our view of 
the question is simple enough:—The applicant who, 


specimens to 


in sending 
an advertiser, does not value them: sufficiently to en- 
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se postage for their return, need not be surprised if he or she 
again. On the other hand, the advertiser who 


4ins specimens when their return is prepaid, lacks the most primi- 


fer sees them 
3 instincts of a gentleman, and deserves to be treated accordingly. 
the cases of our three complainants we have taken steps which 
hope has brought about the return of their property, and we must 
tion those who are found to be holding what does not belong to 
m that their conduct is a grave abuse of our advertisement 
mns, and one which we shall spare no pains to prevent. For- 


ately, such instances are not frequent, a fact which renders all 
easier our task of keeping an eye on those whose past record in 


h matters is not clean.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


BUSINESS ASPECT OF THE COPYRIGHT 
To the Editors. 
entlemen,—Will you allow me to ask one more question on the 


ject about which I wrote you last week? 


QUESTION. 


the photographer sells his copyright with the proofs or portraits 
lis customers, how is it that the artist who paints a portrait for 
istomer retains the copyright, and is able to sell it either to the 
omer or to anyone else? The Act deals with paintings, draw- 
, and photographs,” and I fail to’ see why Jones, R.A., should 
paid £500 for painting a portrait and be able to get another 
)00 for the copyright, while Robinson, photographer, should have 
e content with 1s. 8d. for the proofs supplied, representing many 
s’ work, when operator, retoucher, and printer are considered, and 
2 no copyright in his work at all. 

hen the Copyright Act says that the “vende” (the sitter) is 
entitled to any copyright unless at or before the time of sale (pay- 
for the proofs or photographs, I take it) the seller signs an agree- 
t giving the vendee the copyright. 

do not see anything in the Copyright Act about. the copyright 
g his only when he invites the sitter to sit. 

he question is not what the custom is, but what power does the 
yright Act give the photographer. 

sto the price to be charged for proofs, I doubt if any photo- 
hers fix this on their price lists; our prices are for dozens or 
dozens, as the case may be.—Yours obediently, 


F. M. Surcuire. 
hitby, June 24, 1905. 
he points raised by our correspondent were covered in our notes 
ust week. Our correspondent asks: “If the photographer sells 
copyright with the proofs, etc.?” 


not belong to him. 


Now how can he sell what 
The customer pays (or can be made to pay) 
Our corre- 
dent must know that if an artist paints a portrait for a customer 


us portrait, and the copyright in it is vested in him. 


painter has no copyright in it, unless by special agreement in 
ing with the customer? Evidently our correspondent has not 
the Copyright Act carefully, for the very first section of it makes 
matter quite clear. In the letter it is contended that there is 
ing in the Act about the copyright being the photographer's 
when he invites the sitter to sit. But in this case the photo- 
her is not paid a “good and valuable consideration” for taking 
portrait, hence the copyright in it is vested in him.—Ens., 
P.] 
——————— 

TERRIBLE Accident.—Edmund E. Hill, 


alway, and trading as a photographer, met with a terrible acci- 


an Englishman residing 


on Sunday while motor-cycling near Galway. Losing control 
le mechine going down a hill he dashed into a wall and was 
wn over fully fifteen fx:t on the opposite side. 
ble injuries, his neck being dislocated, and he now lies in a 
al condition. 


He received 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tue Epitors, Tae Britis 
JourNaL oF Puorograpuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*<" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 


unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*" For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


rete ge Sth 
PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


F. G. Jones, Earlscroft, Oxton, Cheshire. Photograph entitled, ‘‘ Evening on 
Killarney.’ Photograph entitled, Watergate and Ferry, Norwich.” Photo- 
graph entitled, “In the Black Valley, Kerry.” 

B. T. Cornforth, 5, Rock Street, Hr. Broughton, Manchester. 
Canal Bridge, Monton. 

CG. C. Whyte, 4, Ardross Street, Inverness. Photograph, 15 in. by 12 in., Group of 
Journalists with Dr. Carnegie at Skibo Castle, Sutherlandshire. 

Isaac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, FE. Photograph of Mayor, Mayoress 
of stepney, and Members of the Stepney. Borough Council. Photograph of 
Mayor and Aldermen of Stepney. 

J. Webster, 26, The Payement, Clapham Common, London, S.W. Two Photo- 
graphs of the Rev. D. McEwan, D.D. Photograph of the Rev. E, S. Wood. 

C. W. Eastoe, Castle Hill House, Caistor, Lincolnshire. Photograph of the 
Mausolewm at Limber, Brocklesby, Lincolnshire. Photograph of the “ Stone 
Sack” at Fonaby, Caistor. 

J. Morgan, 7 and 9, Lammas Street, Carmarthen. Photograph of Schreyer, the 
American Aerial Cyelist and High Diver, during Performance at Carmarthen 

J. H. Kinsman, Lawson Villa, Ashley Road, Upper Parkstone, Dorset. Photograph 
with Schooner in left Foreground ; the Description in right Foreground. 

W. Hollick, 78, Wellington Street, Woolwich. Photograph of Mr. J. Dick. 

Mrs. G. Bainsmith, St. Ia Studio. St. Ives, Cornwall. Photograph of Miss J, 
Ellis. Photograph of Miss M. Keegan. 


Photograph of the 


Bos Woopv.—J. Epstein and Co., 33, Broad Street, Bristol; O. 
Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.; and Gothard 
and Co., Plumstead Road, Woolwich, S.E. 

Wa. Gorn.—As soon as you register you can prevent further infringe- 
ment. 

Senstrisep Faprrc.—Could you kindly assist me with a recipe for 

I believe I have come across 

he B. J.—D. 8. Barer. 

After scalding the silk, size and salt it with a solution of 


a sensitising fluid for silk, etc.? 
one in an old edition of 


arrowroot and common salt, enough of the former to make the 
fabric somewhat stiff! when dry, and of the latter to make the 
mixture taste salt. Sensitise by immersion in silver nitrate 
150 gr., water 5oz., made faintly acid with nitric acid. Dry 
The fabric is printed very deeply, washed 
in two or three changes of water, and toned in an ordinary 


in front of the fire. 


acetate bath, being finally fixed in hypo. 
Crieaninc Dise 
cleaning granite hypo. fixing dishes, which has left a thick 


Will you kindly advise me the best means for 


black deposit of hypo. on bottom and partly on sides? I have 
What would be the 
cause, fresh hypo. being made once a week ’—C. F. Wynne. 

Spirits of salts 
mixed with an equal yolume of water will cleanse them 


never noticed this in fixing dishes before. 


“ 


We presume you mean “ granitine” dishes. 


thoroughly. The only cause we can suggest is that acid has 
found its way into the fixing bath, say from platinum toning 
solutions. 

Hovuss Dvtry.—The premises in which I carry on my business are in 
the centre of the town; some year or two ago I moved out of 


ee 


Se 
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them to the suburbs. At the time I did not know that I need that occasional sales of photographs made a man a profession: 
not pay the tax for the house, as no one occupied it at night. but if his photographie business forms an appreciable pr 
In fact, I have only heard this recently, and should be glad portion of his income he might reasonably be held ineligibl 
to know if I can get back the money I have paid.—UNDER- | Srupro Luns.—I am desirous of acquiring a portrait lens for u 
STOOD. in a 16-ft. studio. I have been using a 13 in. focus rectiline 

An exemption from this duty is granted to shops, ware- lens, but find it not fast enough for dull weather. Please a 
houses, and offices which are used solely in trade or professions, vise which would be suitable, and say the best size for cabin 
no person sleeping thereon. If the premises should in error be work.—R N. Cirrrorp. 
assessed, the occupier should appeal against the assessment To take a full-length cabinet portrait in so short a studi 
and get it discharged. If he fails to do this, and actually pays you will require a lens of about 9 in. focus. That will requil 
the duty, his only remedy is to send the receipt to “The from 12 ft. to 13 ft. between the sitter and the camera. W 
Secretary, Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C.,” doubt if you will get a cheap Petzval portrait lens of tha 
who will cause inquiry to be made, and if all turns out right focus that will cover, well, the cabinet size picture. <A len 
they will refund the duty. of longer focus will do for three-quarter lengths and bus 

pictures, and, of course, will cover the plate better than wil 


A. Dusriance (Le Fleux).—If you address Mr. Bellamy, care of 
Literary and Scientific Society, Reading, the letter will doubt- 
less reach him. 


one of short focus. The lenses named in your list are all goo 


value for the money. 


Pouzztrp.—l. In all probability the peculiar markings are du 
either to contact of the prints with metal—which may fre 
quently happen if an enamelled metal print washer is use¢ 
and some of the enamel chipped off—or else to an acid 
mountant. 2. Your trouble arises from the hot weather, 
Soak your prints after’ washing in a 5 per cent. solution ol 


W. H. (Woolwich).—It is not necessary. 


G. Woop.—-There is no journal in France of the character of the 
B. J. The best for your purpose is the “Photo Revue,” 118, 
Rue d’Assas, Paris. 


Coryricur.—Will you kindly answer the following question?—One 


of my photographs, which was not copyright but which I have 5 a ARS 5 5 : 
VI eran Pynis formaline for five minutes, then rinse well, cleaning the glass 


since registered, was reproduced in the first issue of —— —— ; as : Z 
2 Y E well with methylated spirit and ammonia, and polish clean. 


without my knowledge or consent. I drew the editor’s atten- 
tion to the same, and asked a small fee for right to reproduce. 
I ieceived a very courteous reply-to the effect that the photo- 
graph was supplied by the party who bought the same from 
me, and that I had no claim against them. Now that my 
photograph is registered, can I legally stop the sale of further 


SENsITISING PosrcaRrps.—Will you please give me the formula for 
sensitising postcards for P.O.P., as I cannot get a copy af 

this year’s “ Almanac.”—J. Harris. . 

The following is a good formula:—Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine, 

87 grains; ammonium chloride, 18 grains; Coignet’s gelatine, 


87 grains; Rochelle salts, 50 grains; silver nitrate, 75 grains; 
alcohol, $ 0z.; water, 5 oz. Heat to 100 deg. F., and allow to 
remain at this temperature for ten minutes. 


copies until my claim is paid?—J. P. Mrrnes. 
Yes, we should say you can, by taking action against the 
publishers of the work. Your best way will be to consult a 


solicitor acquainted with copyright law. Possibly a firm 
letter to the publishers threatening legal proceedings will bring Tue Photographic Convention.—The final arrangements for the 
you your fee. Convention at Dublin, which opens on Monday, July 10, are now in 


Masxep Borprrs.—Will you kindly inform me the best way to print | an advanced state, and there is every prospect of the pleasurable week 
“Cosway Borders” in bromides? How do you get perfect | of 1894 being re-experienced. A party will leave London for Dublin 


register in the double printing ?—C. Powe tu. on Thursday next, July 6, and those who trayel via Holyhead might 
The simplest way is to fix on the mask of the portrait nega- well form one of the party, if it is still possible to provide additional 
tive, say at the top left-hand corner, a couple of strips of thin | travelling accommodation. Mr. F. A. Bridge has charge of the 


cardboard at exact right angles to each other, and similar strips | arrangements, and a line to him at East Lodge, Dalston Lane, N.E., 


in corresponding positions on the border negative. Then, if | will bring the information. 


the bromide paper be placed close against these strips in each R.P.S. Exrry Forms.—The secretary of the Royal Photographic 
printing, ‘accurate registration will be secured. Society has sent us a supply of entry forms for the forthcoming 
Copzricur.—Wiil you give me your opinion of the following?—I exhibition at the New Gallery. We shall be pleased to forward a 
hold the copyright of a postcard which I have published. I copy to any of our readers on application. 
supply a wholesale dealer with a quantity of same. He has ; 
some of them hand coloured, and offers them for sale. Is he *,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 


to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
3 : ‘ : absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears tn © 
colouring them?—J. Donatpson Epwarp. the text portion of the paper. 


The dealer is in no way infringing your copyright, as he 


Pee ie ie fea gon Wee ee rer vu be Artie Sourval o: Hhotoqrep ae 

can prevent him from colouring them—he has the right to do g : 
The Oldest Photozraphie Journal in the World. 

ESTABLISHED 1854, PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


infringing my copyright by so doing, and can I preyent him 


as he likes with his own. 

Tue AmarruR Quustion.—A. exhibits in a local exhibition; the rules 
say professionals are not eligible as competitors. A. styles TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free, 
himself an amateur, and, although he does not do it for his (UNITED KINGDOM AND THE CHANNEL ISLES). 


livelihood, he often sells his photographic work at a good Onemyerta ean OsmiOdes Half Year... ... 5s. 5d. 
Quarter Year ... .:. 2s. 9d. 
Places Abroad (One Year)... ... 18s. Od. 


: 3 ; btained fr newollers 7 : 
It is not easy for us to say. We should not take the view OE ead Teil AEE a ee peers 


profit. Can he, under these circumstances, be eligible to com: 
pete as an amateur?—OLp SuBscRIBER. 
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¢ 1 1 secured without flattening of the extreme high-lights. Even 
on Cn S. in the strongest effects of lighting, such as Rembrandt 


portraits, the shadows of flesh should be much more 


Gousteah en Senorarcleron luminous than shadows in dark clothes, and if the blinds 
Semirroorssrs.—V 523 _GEPTED ...s.0 or headscreens cannot be manipulated to produce the 
_ New Apparatus, . 9 
fe Puorocnarns oy Term | | News ann, Nozas effect, it may be necessary to use a large grey reflecting 
RAPH, - . Ltsenthal...... 25 2: . . bf . . . 
ee “ie Hreroues Be OX || Cetetiodss Coe) UNG BEES ry || SMeReeiN Buy sone distance from the sitter, taking care to avoid 
Bstorions Muzrines of Socturres :— . | false illumination. The cases where shadows are heavy 
PTICAL CONVENTION .. Meetings of Societies for Next ‘ AlAasee q 3 "| c 
etc Remuerrens Weeke—The Professional Photo- through under-exposure, necessitated by exigencies of the 
ECOMING COMPETITIONS , 528 graphers’ Association............. 337 | weather or a restless sitter, are amongst the unavoidables 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION... 529 CoRrRESPONDENCE:— 4,2 = = h raphi rk 
LFORD £750 ComPEqITION,..... 530 The Free Enlargement Again—A which so often crop up in p otogr aphic work. 
BITION :— Gr evance—A Business Aspect * * * 
) Northern Photographic Ex- of the Copyright Question— < £ 
bition ... an Bl # Situations Wanted ” cecesenee BF Use of the Notwithstanding the tendency to, and 
vt News . E SPONDENTS . 53 i Sa 
a Bic ee eee ** | Pinhole. the undoubted advantage of, specialisa- 
a tion in professional photography, there are many places 
where the worker must take anything in the nature of 
EX CATHEDRA. a commission which comes his way. Buildings in narrow 
yensive The “Standard,” in its “Parliamentary thoroughfares, or where the space in front is restricted 


in proportion to the size of the structure, are often required 
to be photographed, and in some cases the work could 
be done had the worker one of the extremely wide-angle 
enses now obtainable in his possession. Instances have 
come under our notice, however, where no lens would serve, 
and we have known successful photographs made under 
such conditions by the aid of a pinhole. Probably the 
simplest way of making a pinhole is to take a bit of 
hin sheet copper and grind one spot thinner with flour 
emery and oil and the tip of the finger, finally working 
a needle of the proper size through the thinned place in 
he copper. By reversing the camera and looking through 
he pinhole, or, better, a larger hole in the same position, 
she exact distance from pinhole to focussing screen may 
be ascertained, the camera really acting as a direct vision 
finder. It may then be swung round exactly 180 degrees 


gtographic Notes” one day last week, says an order 
eapatus. has been circulated to commanding 
cers of the Navy forbidding purchases for the Service 
side the regulation stores, without official permission. 
sharge was made in respect of photographic printing | 
chinery ordered by the officer commanding a King’s 
p. The price paid was £47, the sale value being £6. 
s discrepancy was discovered through the medium of 
Public Accounts Committee, and hence the new order 
s issued. This body has recently been charged with 
wlooking matters where large sums have been con- 
med. But it is evident that they are pretty vigilant 
yr small amounts. It would be interesting to know of 
at the “ photographic printing machinery ” consisted the 
e price of which was six pounds. 


i a ey a and the plate inserted and the exposure made. With a 
posure We frequently see portraits in which | slow landscape plate the exposure will be long enough to 
Portrait the shadows of the face are nearly, if | prevent any sign of moving figures, and if the size of the 


gatives, not quite, as dark as the shadows in the pinhole is correct, the definition should be almost as good 


draperies. It is a somewhat common | as with any of the non-anastigmatic lenses. Prints, of 
stake to suppose that if the shadows’ show detail the | course, would be made by a matt surface process. 


te is sufficiently exposed, quite ignoring the fact that * * * 
) under-exposure part of the curve of the plate has been | A.Tax on Certain professional photographers in 
sd, and that the detail, though present, is not suffi- itinerant Montreal, so we read in the “ Star” 


ntly strong to print. The effect is that the shadows of BBOLog ta phere: newspaper of that city, are complaining 


» face are heavy and black and lacking the luminosity | of the competition with the men who go from house to 
ich flesh should always possess. If the plate used has | house obtaining orders for photographs. Their protest 
tle latitude, it will usually be found that by the time | is a petition to the municipal authorities asking that the 
2 shadows are fully exposed the tipped high-lights will | itinerant photographer shall be taxed. The regular 
lost for printing purposes, and will need to be | photographer, they point out, has to pay the taxés on his 
engthened by the retoucher. This, however, is more | establishment as well as a business tax, charges which the 
sily done than a general lightening of the shadows. The | photographic canvasser escapes. The proposition of a 
tter plan, of course, is to use a plate with latitude, so | tax was made to the Finance Committee and referred by 
at both shadow detail and good modelling may be | them to the Law and Licence Departments. It is diffi- 
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cult to see, however, how the itinerant photographer can 
be effectually dealt with by legislative methods, because 
as soon as he is spotted by the authorities he can change 
his habitat to another district. 

* * * 
Grandmotherly We read in the organ of a photographic 
Rinieerioee society the following tremendous piece 

* of intelligence :—“ The dark-room lamp 
has been overhauled and repaired by Mr. The 
glasses in the sides are ruby only, and in the front, ruby 
in front of orange. Bromide workers need only slide up 
and out the front glass to obtain an orange light. It 
is unnecessary to turn the lamp round .o light it, as the 
small slide at the back can be reached in position without 
difficulty. It will be found much more comfortable 
if members, when at work in the dark-room, do not turn 
he light up to its fullest and it will also allow the lamp 
glasses to remain clean much longer.” Our congratula- 
ions are tinged with wonder as to what sort of society- 
members these must be who need to be told how to 
ight the official darkroom lamp. It is to be hoped 
or the credit of the society that the paragraph is the 
work of some fussy individual, and is resented by the 
members. If this kind of thing is going to be done 
why not more thoroughly:—The dark-room door can be 
conveniently opened by a rotary movement of the knob, 
ollowed by a perpendicular thrust. It is well to close 


he door before developing plates. 
* * 


Mil and The new designations of the thousandth, 
Centimil. ten-thousandth, and hundred-thousandth 
part of a litre proposed some time ago by the General 
Medical Council and the Pharmaceutical Society have now 
been approved by the Comité International des Poids 
et Mesures, for adoption in England for pharmaceutical 
The abbreviations are :— 


purposes. 
Mil Millilitre. Approx. eubie centimetre. 
Decimil a 5) iL CQ 
10 
Centimil a py ON Ges 


100 
For practical purposes “mil” may be read as “cubic 
centimetre,” as the difference between the two is extremely 
small. The new words may, however, be noted, as they 
are likely to be employed in pharmaceutical literature 
before very long. It is understood that the next British 
Pharmacopeia will use them in formule for fluid pre- 
parations. 


* * * 


Photographers’ In a leading article a fortnight ago we 
Grievances. referred to a photographer’s complaint 
of his sitters having their portraits taken by him and 
then getting them reproduced by some cheap copying firm. 
This week there is a letter in the corespondence column on 
the same subject. The writer quotes our former article 
that: “He (the photographer) has not so much to com- 
plain of, seeing that he has been paid for what he has 
done,” and adds that it “is but poor comfort.” That is 
perfectly true; it is but small comfort, and we regret that 
we cannot offer better. But business—whether photo- 
graphic or other—must be looked at from a business, and 
not a sentimental, point of view. Facts as they exist have 
to be faced. Our correspondent, in his letter, says it has 
been the custom to spread the cost of the first copies over 
the whole order, or prospective order—say half a dozen 
or a dozen—and if smaller numbers are taken, it is with 
the hope that the balance will be adjusted by further 
orders. As a rule it is, but in exceptional cases it is not. 
The question is one of risk. Grocers sometimes sell sugar 
at cost price—even less—in the hope of the purchasers 
buying tea or other things upon which the grocer would 


profit. But often the purchaser goes elsewhere for h 
tea, and the grocer has no ground for complaint, as i 
has been paid his price for the sugar. Photographer: 
we fear, are too apt to look at matters solely from thei 
own point of view, quite ignoring that of their customers 
If the latter pay for their portraits they are their ow 
property, to have done with them what they think fit- 
reproduced or enlarged—and it would be hard upon thei 
if they could not. There is one thing that is often ove 
looked, which is that the negative, upon which the oka 
grapher may have spent much time in taking and retouel 
ing, is his property, although the copyright in it is th 
customer’s. Any reproductions of prints from it a 
inferior to those he would supply. While the photographe 
possesses the negative he is in a position to supply, ne 
only better copies, but at a less cost for produciton tha 
the cheap copyist, inasmuch as the latter has first to mak 
a new negative before he can print his productions. Th 
same also applies to enlargements. Artists usually charg 
from thirty to fifty per cent .extra for finishing enlarge 
ments made from paper prints in comparison with thos 
made from the original negative. 


* * * 
Should the Some appear to consider that the copy 
Copyright right in a portrait which the phote 


Belong to the grapher has been paid for taking shoul 
Photographer ?}, rein in te Such a chide woul 
be manifestly unfair to the customer, as he would thei 
be precluded from doing what he likes with what he ha 
paid for.. If he wanted copies or enlargements he would 
perforce, have to go to the photographer who took i 
and pay him any price he chose to charge, or go withou 
altogether. He could not get the work done elsewher 
at a price better suited to his means. It is, however, a 
we said in the former article, exceedingly galling to th 
photographer who has spent time and trouble on the pre 
duction of the negative to know that it has been repre 
duced and copies supplied at a very much lower pric 
than his own. Our correspondent this week mention 
copies as postcards at three shillings a dozen being sup 
plied by the cheap copyist. Does this really injure thi 
photographer? Those who have these cheap things ar 
tempted by the price. If they did not have them at that 
we much question if they would have them at all. In ver 
few cases, we surmise, would they go to the photographe: 
and pay the price he would want for them; they woult 
simply do without them, and the photographer would be 
no worse off. The same may be said with regard tt 
cheap enlargements. Some cutting firms are doing cheay 
enlargements, 15 by 12 or so, for five and sixpence, from 
any photographs. It is exceedingly annoying to photo 
graphers to see enlargements from their photographs, of 
size for which they would possibly charge a guinea and £ 
half, or two guineas, or more (of course, of better quality), 
done at this low price. Here, again, we may ask if the 
photographer suffers the material loss from this sort oi 
thing that many imagine he does? The people who have 
these things have them because the price is so low ane 
within their means. It must not be supposed that if they 
did not have them they would invariably go to the photo: 
grapher and pay his price for the work. 
% * * 


Is There Our correspondent at the conclusion of 
a Remedy? his letter asks, “ Where is the remedy?” 
We regret that, so far as we can see, there is no practical 
way of combating this cutting competition in the profes 
sion. If photographers were a more united body than 
they are, they might combine and make a much higher 
charge on the initial order, so that it would carry a fair 
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rofit, regardless of prospective ones. They could then 
upply duplicates at a lower price than they do. They 
yould also then be in a better position to combat the 
heap copyist. ‘There is no question that if people could 
set duplicates from the original negatives they would 
refer them, and pay something more for them than for 
he cheap copies. But we fear, as things at present exist, 
his idea is impracticable. 
* * * 


‘the Northern ‘Tuesday evening saw the opening of 
hotographic the third Northern Photographic Ex- 
ixhibition. hibition by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of Leeds (Councillor and Mrs. Robert Armitage) 
n the City Art Gallery of that city. No effort appears 
o have been spared, and no stone left unturned by the 
xecutive to make the show a notable success, and it should 
e deserving of all the patronage that a city of 450,000 in- 
labitants can give it. That the show is likely to be handi- 
apped asa financial success when compared with last year’s 
Northern. Exhibition at Liverpool, will be apparent when 
t is taken into account that the city on the Mersey is 
idmittedly one of the most picture-loving centres in the 
ingdom, while Leeds—to say the least—is not. The 
siverpudlians felt quite justified in asking one shilling 
dmission to their show, and the inhabitants and visitors 
ame in their thousands and paid their shillings cheer- 
ully. Knowledge of the people of Leeds and of the great 
alling off in the attendance at the spring exhibition of the 
seeds City Art Gallery (when one of the chief reasons 
ssigned for the diminution in art interest was “the aboli- 
ion of music in the gallery on Wednesday afternoons”) 
as induced the executive of the present exhibition to 
harge sixpence only for admission, and half-a-crown for 
, siz weeks’ season ticket, which admits the holder to 
he show any and every day, and includes admission to 
ighteen concerts and. sixteen lectures. In view of the 
act, therefore, that the Leeds Camera Club will have to 
ear expenses quite equal to those of the Liverpool Society 
ast year, it must be conceded that they have undertaken 
heir task with commendable pluck, and we hope that the 
food send-off the exhibition received on Tuesday from 
he Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress will ensure for it 
ll the success it merits. A report of the exhibition 
ppears on another page. 


ooo 


PRINTING PROCESSES.—VI. 
EO Ie, 


-RINTING-OUT paper being in such universal use and the 
ubject of such general knowledge and experience, it may 
e thought almost a work of supererogation to include it 
n a series of notes on current printing processes; its 
videspread adoption might be supposed to have exhausted 
yhat there is to say about it. Nevertheless, there are 
Ome points of practice which are less commonly known 
han they appear or deserve to be, and there are also some 
ew formule for toning baths which will bear repeating. The 
ollowing article, therefore, while not professing to treat 
i P.O.P. from first to last, emphasises certain points in 
he process which make for its perfect working. 

P.0.P. differs from the papers which have been hitherto 
onsidered in that the sensitive salts are not formed in situ, 
ut applied to the surface of the paper in the form of an 
mulsion. The raw paper itself is first coated with a 
ardened emulsion of barium sulphate, which gives a 
erfectly opaque surface, so that the image lies entirely 
n the surface. Both gelatine and collodion are used as 
he vehicle for the silver salts, but the two papers prac- 


— — a 


tically require the same treatment except in minor details 
to be referred to later. 

The manufacture of the emulsions presents no difficulty, 
and formule for the same will be found in the “Almanac ” 
for the last three or four years. But coating is a far 
more difficult matter, and the idea—entertained, we are 
sometimes surprised to find, by intelligent photographers 
—that there is economy in making the paper on a small 
scale at home is a fallacy to be consigned to the limbo of 
other impracticable schemes, which are not uncommon in 
photography. 

The sensitive salts used are silver chloride, an organic 
salt of silver such as the citrate, tartrate, etc., and free 
silver nitrate. The paper is far more sensitive than albu- 
menised paper, and greater care as regards light must 
be, therefore, exercised in handling it, or the paper may 
take a general tint, which may prove troublesome after- 
wards. The surface is more sensitive also to dirty or 
greasy fingers. 

It is impossible to lay down any specific rule as to how 
far printing should be carried, for each commercial paper 
probably has certain peculiarities of its own, and some 
lose more in the highlights than others in toning and 
fixing, whilst others again lose depths in the shadows. 
For it must not be supposed that all papers, because they 
are labelled “P.O.P.,” are alike. Some will give a greater 
range of gradation, others more contrast ,and yet others 
differ in the depth between each step of the scale. Still, 
with all papers it is possible to alter slightly the character 
of a print by using a strong or a weak light, and the 
old dodge of using coloured glass or tissue paper over the 
frame alters the scale of gradation considerably, in that 
either the silver chloride or the organic salt of silver is 
principally affected. : 

Another point which must not be overlooked is that even 
the same emulsion when coated as “glossy” or “matt” 
paper produces a slightly different effect even when printed 
under the same negative; but very little experience is 
required to learn the idiosyncrasies of each and every kind 
of paper. 

Whilst it is not generally adopted, so far as we know, 
there is no doubt that the best plan of washing the prints 
prior to toning is to immerse them at once in a solution 
of common salt. The first effect of this is to convert all 
the soluble silver salts into insoluble chloride, so that 
there cannot be any possible staining due to the free 
silver. The second effect must be economy—that is, sup- 
posing residues are collected—for all the silver that is not 
used for the image is obtained in the fixing bath. The 
treatment with salt also entirely obviates the formation of 
black spots, which are caused by rust or metallic particles 
from the water supply coming in contact with the free 
silver nitrate. Hence we recommend the addition of a little 
carbonate of soda to the salt solution, so as to neutralise 
the free acid which is generally present in the emulsion 
as a preservative. If, however, the prints are well washed 
after the salt bath, so as to free them from the excess of 
salt, there is no necessity for the soda. 

There is one point in connection with the use of collo- 
dion papers which possibly we should not omit to mention, 
although it is hardly so necessary now as in the old 
days. Frequently this paper when immersed in water rolls 
up into a tight quill. Ifa paper is met with which has 
this peculiarity, the defect can always be prevented by 
placing the print face up in a dry dish and pouring hot 
water on to it. 

The toning bath most generally used is the sulpho- 
cyanide, which, however, is not the easiest to work. The 
two chief points to be observed are, first, not to use too 
great an excess of sulphocyanide, and secondly, and the 
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more important point of the two, to make sure that 
he bath is “ripe.” A ripened bath contains aurous sulpho- 
cyanide, whilst a freshly-mixed bath contains the auric 
salt. This latter salt eats out the details of the print. 
There is no difficulty in making a ripe bath at once, and, 
aking the average formula as :— 


Chilonidenotmec| dimen were terns aren erat: 1 gr. 
Ammonium or potassium sulphocyanide.. 10 gr. 
Water cn ncaa neo.emitune umnenmccaa smcettiaac 10 oz. 


he correct way of mixing this is to use boiling water, 
or else boil the bath when mixed. The gold should 
be dissolved in half the water, and the sulphocyanide in 
the other half, and the gold added to the latter in small 
quantities at a time, with constant stirring. There should 
be no red precipitate nor reddish tinge if the bath is mixed 
in this way. Both these may occur if the sulphocyanide 
is added to the gold, for sulphocyanide of gold is an 
insoluble salt, soluble in excess of sulphocyanide, and 
the aurous sulphocyanide is colourless. 

For those who desire to keep a stock sulphocyanide bath, 
which is convenient when large quantities of prints are 
to be toned, Buhler’s formula may be adopted. It is as 
follows :— 

1. Gold chloride ....... 
Strontium chloride 
Distilled water 


Heat to nearly boiling point. 


2. Potassium sulphocyanide 
IDyisjoUMleval SyeRiei?  é sopodeasucosecoopbecsonebeaconaer 


Heat to nearly boiling point, and then add No. 1 solution 
in quantities of two drachms at a time, stirring con- 
tinuously. When all the gold is added, add sufficient 
distilled water to make 30 dr. in all. Every 2 dr. of this 
stock solution will be equal to 1 gr. of chloride of gold. 
This bath keeps well in the dark, and is ready for use 
as soon as diluted. 

There are three other formule, which are, we think, 


more satisfactory than the sulphocyanide. The first is 
the phosphate bath :— 
Secbininn jaNMOg MEE Saccasccesse-ncscaaacaiaave 24 gr. 
Gold chloride leis 
Distilled water .. 20 oz. 


This should be mixed just before use. 
The second bath is the formate :— 
Stochinuin sorte, ssocasoesapesccoosapescnoacasoone 15 gr. 
Sodium carbonate . ex 2 gr. 
Olle! GlallonnCles a sconosooe Bhd 1 gr. 
Distilledhwmarcce anqace eee 20) Oz. 


This also can be mixed just before use. 

The following bath is to be preferred even to the two 
foregoing, because it can be kept as a stock solution, and 
there is absolutely no tendency to double toning :— 


1. Thiocarbamide .... 
Distilled water 


2. Gold chloride ... 
Distilled water 


When dissolved, add sufficient of No. 1 to redissolve the 


precipitate first formed; this will be about 2 oz. Then 
add :— 


and enough distilled water to make 74 fluid ounces in all. 
Every half-ounce of this solution will contain 1 gr. of 
chloride of gold. 


; above baths is large; 


There are two points in connection with toning whie 

should always be most carefully observed. The first is 
always to use distilled water, and the second is, to alloy 
a definite quantity of gold to a definite area of paper 
With regard to the use of distilled water, we feel sure tha 
more troubles are caused by the use of common tap wate 
than is generally believed. The second point is even mor 
important still if uniformity of tone is required. Ligh 
prints will require less gold than others, but a fair averag: 
is to allow 14 gr. of gold to every 480 square inches 0 
paper. 
3 Assuming that the prints have been treated with sal 
as already advised, and then well washed, the quantity 
of toning bath containing the requisite proportion of gok 
should be measured out, and if necessary distilled wate 
added to give a convenient bulk of solution. It is advis 
able not to attempt to tone too many prints at once, thi 
number will depend to some extent on their size, but ter 
or a dozen is ample. They should all be immersed in the 
bath at once, and careful workers will see that the tempera 
ture of the bath is about 65 degrees Fahr. The prints 
then should be turned over and over till they have assumeé 
the desired colour, which is usually judged by looking 
through, not at, them. 

After toning, the prints may be thrown into a dish of 
clean water, or a solution of salt and water, and then 
washed. This is considered quite unnecessary by some 
printers, but we always advise it, and after the thiocar 
bamide and formate baths it is absolutely essential. 

The fixing bath should always be rendered alkaline 
either by the addition of a little ammonia or carbonate 
of soda, so that a typical formula is :— 


REL yp, tases eAcanonneee eee as eee soe ccnaetiobteats 3 oz. 
Strong liquor ammonia vas 
ANE ISSE age kuaepe nsseaates Aer RaGeeon acre eens ree 20 oz. 


In this bath the prints should be left for fifteen minutes 
and continually moved about, so as to ensure perfect fixa- 
tion. As much care should be exercised over fixing as 
over toning. 

The combined toning and fixing bath has fallen into 
disfavour, not on account of its defects, but because of 
the careless way in which it was used; but provided the 
bath is not acid, and the prints are properly fixed, there 
is no reason why this bath should not be used. It is 
obviously useless to ensure neutrality or alkalinity of the 
bath and afterwards immerse acid prints therein; there- 
fore we advise immersion of prints—to be afterwards treated 
in the combined bath—in the above-mentioned salt bath, to 
which some carbonate of soda has been added. 

A neutral bath can be ensured by using the following 
formula :— 


Water io ee 

Another excellent formula without lead is:— 
Coldkchlonidemee nen nine 
Sodium tungstate or acetate .. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide 
Ey pO i bras ees ce 
Water to 


It will be noted that the 


proportion of hypo in the 
this is to ensure perfect fixation. 
If this takes place, and the prints are thoroughly washed 
afterwards, there is no reason to fear fading. 

In our next article we shall consider platinum toning 
and the production of various tones on P.O.P. 
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SENDING PHOTOGRAPHS BY TELEGRAPH. 


some problems there are which, in spite of many difficulties 
md failures, continue to exert their charm on a host of would-be 
nyentors. Calling, as they do for the highest training and 
ppreciation of the underlying principles, they can only be 
srappled with successfully by a very few. One of the most 
empiing but elusive of these problems is the transmission by 
lectrical means of images, either direct from the focussing screen. 
f a camera or from pictures or photographs. In the popular 
pind this result seems to be as feasible of accomplishment as the 
ransmission of sound by the same ubiquitous agent (electricity) ; 
mut the technical difficulties of the task are very great indeed. 
Numerous are the patents which have been taken out for 
pparatus of this description, but the very basis which is com- 
non to all of them, and which, unfortunately, is the only possible 


tarting-point at present, enforces limitation of the severest de- 


eription upon its possibilities, and at once rules out, at least, at 
wresent, the transmission of direct images, especially of objects 


n motion. 
fhe Principle of Electrical Transmission of Pictures. 

To transmit an image electrically, we have to translate the 
various gradations of light and colour into gradations of electric 
nergy, and, at the receiving end, these variations in the in- 
fensity or pressure of the incoming electric current have to be 


sonyerted back into variations of light intensity, or colour. 


Figs. 1 and 2. Reproductions of transmitted pictures by 
Dr. Korn in 1902 and 1904 respectively. The portrait is that 
of Dr. Korn, and was transmitted 2,200 metres. 


_ As may be oxpected from the close relationship, if not to say, 
identity, between electricity and light, there are many reversible 
phenomena of inter-action which might furnish the starting-point 
of a practical method of light transmission, such as the pheno- 
mena of electro-magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation. 
and the various photo-electric effects, but so far only the modifi- 
cation produced by light on the resistance of selenium and a 
few other substances has been practically utilised in such 


apparatus.* 
Partial Solution of the Problem. 


Of early attempts to. transmit line drawings, and even half- 
tones, which have been more or less successful, we may mention 


~* To those who are more particularly interested in this question we would 
recommend Liesegang’s “ Beitriige zum Problem des Elektrischen Fernsehens’ 
(Dusseldorf 1899). - 
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Bakewell’s copying telegraph (1847), the pantelegraph of Caselli 
(1856), Easton’s and Amstutz’s bichromate relief methods, Gre- 
ville Williams’s electro-chemical telegraph, and, lastly, Professor 
Korn’s autotelegraph ; but, in so far as in all these cases the 
original was either a hand-prepared line-drawing in special non- 
conducting ink on a conducting surface, or a reproduction in 
half-tone of an original negative, and was reproduced (with the 
exception of Korn’s apparatus) by purely electro-chemical means, 
these attempts do not, strictly speaking, represent photo-electric 
transmission, and it is therefore incorrect to state (as does a 
photographic contemporary) that the difference between. Bake- 


well’s and Korn’s system is a matter of detail only. 


Ax Az 


EBonire 


Professor Korn’s apparatus, though necessarily still imper- 
fect and capable of simplification, certainly marks an important 
step forward in the evolution of the problem under consideration, 
and even in its present form may be assigned a distinct com- 
mercial yalue. To reproduce an original film direct as a negative 
or as a positive transparency at will over a distance of some 500 
miles or so within twenty minutes can barely be characterised 
as a laboratory experiment, and will suggest many important 
applications, social and technical. 

The Horn System, 
fo turn to Professor Korn’s method, we may say that his pre- 


if 


sent apparatus is an elaboration of the method, published by the 
same worker in February, 1902, and it may not be out of place 
to shortly recapitulate the essential features of the system. The 
original film is wrapped round a glass cylinder, which rotates, 
and at the same time slides along its axis in the manner of a 
phonograph mandril. A suitable sensitive selenium cell, fixed 
stationary inside the cylinder, receives its illumination from a 
source of light placed externally, the rays of which, in a narrow 
bundle, traverse the film, and therefore impinge upon the 
selenium cell in greater or smaller intensity according to the 
opacity of that portion of the positive transparency or film nega- 
tive just then passing the light. These variations of light affect 
the resistance of the selenium cell, and so alter the current 
flowing from a suitable battery through the cell to line and the 
Broadly speaking, the receiver only constitutes 
He found that the luminous 


distant receiver. 
Professor Korn’s claim to novelty. 
discharge produced in modified Geissler tubes of a certain degree 
of exhaustion, whilst very highly actinic, shows comparatively 
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great variations of intensity when slight alterations occur in the 
current feeding these tubes. 
How the Picture is Received. 

With this in mind, the Korn receiver is easily understood ; 
the varying current coming from the sending station affects a 
galvanometer of the “moving coil” type, imparting to its 

“armature” a slight rotation, and therefore altering the distance 
between a prolongation point of it and a fixed point. 
produce by well-known electrical methods a so-called “Tesla,” 
or high-potential, high-frequency, current, and lead this current 


through a small Geissler tube and the above-mentioned gap 


between the two points to earth, then the discharge in the tube 
the more 


(and with it the actinic value of the light) becomes 


he smaller the variable distance between the two 


powerful, 


‘points, and vice-versa. The tube being enclosed (save for a small 


aperture) and suspended close to a cylindrical sensitive film 
revolving in perfect synchronism with the sending film, it fol- 
lows that the photographic action upon this film varies exactly 
with the opacity of the original, and an accurate replica of the 
original must result on development of film. 

T had an opportunity of inspecting the apparatus at this stage 
in 1902, and a short reference, as well as some criticism, was 
published in the July issue of the “ Photogram” of that year. 
Since that time Professor Korn has greatly modified the details 


-of his apparatus whilst retaining the guiding princip 


© 


Steps in Advance. 

The improvements which Professor Korn has late 
‘duced are all directed :— 

1. To insuring the absolute synchronism of sender and re- 
«ceiver. 

2. To increasing the working speed of the receiver, and 

3. To diminishing the size of the integral portions, out of which 
the reproduction is eventually composed. 

In the early forms of apparatus these small portions consisted 
cof squares of 4m/m, and the appearance of the reproduction was, 


‘of course, of a pronounced mosaic character; now the little 


squares are but a 4 m/m. in size. 

Many of the most essential features of the apparatus are of 
purely electrical interest, and, however important, cannot be 
described here ; but a short description of some of the leading 
portions of the machine, as now constructed, will be acceptable. 


If we now | 


y intro- | 


The synchronism of the two rotating cylinders is secured by thy 
comparatively simple device of stopping the receiver-cylinder 
once during each revolution, and releasing it again by mean: 
of This pre: 
vents any difference in speed between the two stations from be 


an electric impulse from the sending station. 


coming cumulative, and, since the stoppage takes p 
a period 


ace at such 
of the revolution, when no portion of the sensitive film 
passes the Geissler tube, it will not affect the ultimate image. 
For this purpose the sensitive film is taken somewhat smaller 
than the circumference of the receiving-cylinder, so that then, 
when laid round the latter, a certain gap between the two edges 
of the fi Both cylinders are rotated by shunt-wound 
electro-motors, marked respectively 6 and 1 in Figures 5 and 6%, 
and the identity of the s 


m is left. 


eeds of both motors is secured by so- 
called frequency-indicators, shown at 1 in Figure 5.* The motors 
are geared to the spindles ive cylinders, go that 
he photographs each cylinder rotates 
about once in twelve seconds. The sending-cylinder (4), as shown 
in Figure 5, is made of gl 


of the two respec 


for the transmission of 


ass, and, suspended inside 
which is usua 


it, may be 
ly of the well-known flat 
fine conducting wires wound in close 
proximity to each other on a slate or porcelain slab, and bridged 
over by a fine film of se The light from a 100-candle- 
power Nernst lamp (5) is concentrated by a lens (2), so that the 
rays meet in more or less a point on 
cylinder, round which the original posi 


seen the selenium cell (3), 
type, consisting of two 


enium. 


he surface of the glass 
ive (size 13 by 18 c/m.) 
is wrapped, the rays afterwards spreading out again inside the 
cylinder, and impinging upon the selenium cell. Of course this 
whole arrangement of cylinder and cell is protected from ordinary 
light by a suitable box. In the latest form of sending-apparatus 


the transmitting cylinder, however, is arranged vertically, and 
the selenium cell itself is fixed at the bottom of the cylinder, 
the light being reflected down upon it by means of a mirror, 
placed inside the cylinder itself. This selenium cell having a 
high resistance, even when illuminated, requires a comparatively 
powerful battery, and since uniformity of current is essential, 
it is usual to employ a battery of accumulators as the source 


of current. A. W. Isenrwat. 


*These figures, with th conclusion of Mr, Isenthal’s article, will appear next 


week.—EpsB. .J.P. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


Ths Death of Daguerre, 
at the little town of Bry, on the Marne, presented 
an aspect, fifty-four years ago, little different to that which 
it wears to-day. There were no electric cars and no statue 
in the market-place to “Daguerre, artiste, peintre, chemiste, 
inventeur de la photographie.” But the old chateau was there, 
and probably also the curious tangle of courts and alleys which 
make Bry a profitable haunt for the photographer. Madame 
sits out in the sunshiny street to-day just as she did, no 
‘doubt, on the morning (July 10) Daguerre was suddenly taken 
by the rupture of a blood vessel of the heart, from which he 
died within the hour. During his retirement at Bry, the 
inventor of the “ Daguerreotype” received many visitors, chiefly 
photographers, from all parts of the world. One of the last 
to thus seek him in his picturesque home was Charles Meade, 
the daguerreotypist, of New York, by whom the last and most 
familiar portrait of Daguerre—that in which he holds his 


“I IMaGine t 


hand to his ear—was taken. 
the portrait in question is often attributed to Mayall. 
Platinum in the Platinotype Developer. 

I have chronicled the first and last patents by which the 
platinotype process was protected. Between them is another 
taken out by Mr. Willis on July 12, 1878, almost exactly five 
years after the first specification was left with the Patent 
Office. This second step in the process was marked by the 
employment of a salt of platinum in the developer as well as 
in the paper. Lead chloride was also a constituent of the 
coating mixture, but in the last patent of 1880 this ingredient 
was dispensed with, and the proportion of platinum on the 
paper increased to such an amount as to dispose of its 
presence in the developer. 


Daguerre’s Panorama 


I mention this point, because 


in England. 
I am indebted to Mr. A. F. Mowll, F.R.P.S., of Liverpool, who 
has forwarded to the Editors a copy of the “ Liverpool Mercury ” 
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f April 22, 1825, in which is advertised the Diorama of Daguerre, 

hen being exhibited onthe banks of the Mersey. The adver- 

isement is interesting :— 

a: Pustic are respectfully informed that the DIORAMA in 
Botp Srreer, is now open, with the View of TRINITY 

SHAPEL, in CanrerBury CATHEDRAL. 

This splendid Picture, originally exhibited in Paris, and after- 
yards in the Regent’s Park, London, is the first of a series now 
xecuting by Messieurs Bouton and Daguerre, and which, after 
yeing presented to public view in those two Capitals, will be 
xhibited successively in this Town. 

These two Artists have recently had the honour of being created 
Viembers of the Legion of Honour by the King of France, in 


estimony of his Majesty’s admiration of their extraordinary 


talents; but their great claim to a high and lasting reputation 
rests on the surprising merit of these magnificent performances, 
which*they have entitled the Diorama, and of which they are the 
Inventors. 

The Picture to which the attention of the Liverpool Public is 
now invited, is their first attempt in this new line of painting ; 
but it has been pronounced by the best judges, both in France and 
England, to be as unrivalled in its execution as a work of art, 
as it is unprecedented in its character of an ingenious invention. 

Admission, Two shillings—Children, under twelve years of age, 
Half Price.—Perpetual Admission Tickets (not transferable) 
during the Exhibition of this Picture, 7s. 6d. 


Open from Ten till Dusk. 
HistToricvs. 


THE OPTICAL CONVENTION. 


[uu following is the report of the discussion, following Lord 
Rayleigh’s paper, on the “Polishing of Glass Surfaces,” printed in 
our issue of June 23. Its appearance has been delayed by the 
necessity of revising the shorthand notes from which the text, printed 


Our record of the proceedings of the 
Convention bearing on photography will be complete when we have 
given the discussion of Mr. W. Rosenhain’s paper on “ Possible Direc 
tions of Progress in Optical Glass;” and this we hope to do in our next 
issue. 


below, has been prepared. 


THE POLISHING OF GLASS SURFACES. 


Discussion of Lord Rayleigh’s Paper 


Mr. Rosenhain had listened with extreme interest to th 
remarks of Lord Rayleigh. He had already read in abstract Lord 
Rayleigh’s lecture on the subject of polish, and since then, and 
since reading the work of Mr. Beilby, had been engaged in a 
number of experiments in the matter. In every way the observa- 
tions that he had been able to make bore out the views which Lord 
Rayleigh had put forward, with one exception. He was not at all 
satisfied that there was no filling up of holes in the case of glass. 
In the case of metals, even of hard metals such as chilled steel, there 
was always this filling up, and in the case of glass there was some 
evidence to show that there was a surface flow under the polishing. 
He did not believe that particles of glass are removed from one place, 
transported to another place, and joined on again, but there was 
transference of the glass, a sort of smear along the surface in the 
direction of the pclishing. A piece of glass tha had been polished 
in what would be, for practical purposes, an unsatisfactory way was 
adoptcd for this experiment. It was polished in one direction only 
by rubbing in one particular direction, and when the pclish was as 
nearly perfect as possible, such a piece of glass was attacked by 
hydrofluoric acid, using the precautions described by Lord Rayleigh, 
and there was undoubtedly microscopic symptoms of striation in the 


= 


direction of polish which could not be traced before the etching. 
That was evidence of the same character as that found by Beilby, 
Osmond, and others, that in the case of metals surface-flow does take 
place. If the analogy were carried fur her, on the strength of this 
evidence, it would be fair to believe that the surface layer of glass 
goes to a depth considerably greater than Lord Rayleigh had 
suggested. In the case of metals, the depth was very appre- 
ciable. Mr. Rosenhain’s observations had convinced him that it was 

Beilby had supposed. He had been able to show 


greater than Mr. 
recently that the surface smear was t 
opaque. He ha 
there were two metals differing in colo 
to one another, and one metal was sme 
other in polishing. The more soluble 
reagent, and - patches of the smear of 
were plainly visible’ on the surface of the other metal. There was 
absolutely no difference in the colour 0 the smeared portion super- 
posed on the differently coloured metal from the colour of the 
polished and etched surface of the solid metal, from which he con- 
cluded there could be no appreciable amount of light coming through 
and back again. Consequently, he thought that the difference in 
hardness between iron and glass was not so very great. Hard steel 
was certainly harder than some of the softer glasses. There was 
every reason to believe that when the polishing action took place 
there was a distinct change of structure to finite depth. The 
polarising effect was not quite the same when vou use a polished 
glass surface and a fire-polished surface. the polarisation effect being 
More uniform when you use the fire-polished surface than when you 
use the mechanicallv-polished surface. After all. it is only a ques- 
tion of the decree of perfection attainable. 
and Osmond, there was no doubt that a rearranvement of the surface 
layer of the metal takes place in a very similar manner to what 
would take place if the surface was a fluid behaying under the 


ick enough to be perfectly 
had occasion to polish sections of metal where 
ur and in hardness adjacent 
ared over,the sufface,of the 
was removed by an etching 
metal—in this case iron— 


aT LSE, OT 


ime 


On the theory of Beilby | 


T 


ead before the Optical Convention. 


action of surface tension forces. This was a very slight modifica- 
tion of Lord:Rayleigh’s theory, -and perhaps could not be accepted 
without a great deal of further inquiry. Further inquiry was needed, 
and the lines of it were fairly evident. Mr. Rosenhaim considered, 
also, that there was some evidence to show that in the case of a 
polishing agent there was an action in which the polishing agent 
itself played a considerable part. He considered that there was 


i 
he nature of the surface produced and the 


some dependence between t I D 1 
chemical nature of the agent used as a polishing medium, though it 
the chemical stability 


was possible to modify the keeping qualities, 
of the surface, by adopting the proper polishing medium for the 
glass in question. He thought it might be impossible to show 
analytically that there was some actual layer of chemically different 

there was no doubt that, by modifying 


matter on the surface, bu 
he conditions, the polishing medium could be polished at the expense: 
frequently seen that where 


of the glass or metal. He had certainly 
the conditions of moisture, pressure, temperature became different 
rom what they normally were, the surface of the glass, instead of 
ecoming further polished, became actually roughened, and instead 

a smooth surface being produced on the glass, it is produced on 
he layer of polish underneath. He believed there was a special trade 
name for that particular kind of mishap. It merely emphasised the 
point of view that there was some action, a chemical or atomic action, 
etween the polishing medium and the substance polished, and for 
that reason it might be possible to altér the chemical behaviour of 
he surface, after polishing, by the use of a suitable polishing 
medium. Rouge and the other mediums generally used were not 
the only polishing media, and, he thought, not always the best that 
could be used for the purpose. Lechatelier has shown the use of 
alumina precipitated in a particular manner, and the oxides of 
various earths will act in an efficient maner as polishing agents. 
Some of them, however, which appear, apparently, to be every bit 
as fine and free from grit, have actually necligible polishing qualities, 
while some act very effectively, although from their appearance they 
would not seem likely to do so. 

With regard to the shide Lord Rayleigh showed of the action of 
hydrofluoric acid, it was particularly interesting as explaining a 
process well known in the glass industry—the polishing of cut-flute 
glass. The glass was ground very finely on the wheel, and the polish 
was obtained simply by immersing the whole article in an etching 
solution of hydrofluoric acid and some saline substance; probably 
the composition of the bath was very much a rule of thumb. The 
glass went in matt and came out polished. He would certainly 
examine this glass under the microscope to see if it behaved in the 
same way. 

Mr. Horace Beck had been extremely interested in hearing the 
paper by Lord Rayleigh, as he had been much interested in the 
subject of polishing in their optical works. The burnishing of sur- 
faces undonbtedly appeared to occur in some cases. If the surface 
was not sufficiently smooth, if there were pits left in the glass. in the 
first case, and then it was polished by a workman who put great 
energy and pressure into the work, you could get an effect in which 
the surface appears to be practically continuous, but underneath that 
surface was a comparatively large pit which seemed to fill in’ at the 
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‘top and was polished almost to the centre. The oniy way he could 
account for this was that the glass to a certain extent goes over 
the edge of the hole in the way Mr. Rosenhain had suggested 
With regard to the question of how soon we can get a reflection from 
the gray surface by means of rapid polishing, he shad frequently 
noticed in getting ready a lens that had been extremely finely 
smoothed, by simply wiping it over with rag it was quite sufficient 
© show the colours distinctly against another glass. The depth of 
he glass taken off must be quite of the amount which Lord Rayleigh 
mentioned, if not more. As to the polishing very slightly, there was 
-a well-known trick which people try in a polishing shop. He had 

him that they had polished work 


had workmen who had assured V 

ully, but when they really wanted work to be completely polished 
hey could not keep good figure. That was in the old method of 
polishing. In modern methods, where one ested continually against 

e proof glass, the question of polishing the surface right up did 
ot matter, because if there Were a departure from figure it could 
be readily put right, but by the old empirical method, if it once got 
‘away it was very difficult to get back again. Messrs. Beck frequently 
use the method of slightly polishing the lenses when in doubt as 
o what the results would be. In a telescope object-glass, of which 
the calculations were doubtful, it was only sufficiently polished to 
permit of testing. It was astonishing how much light one can get 
hrough in this way with extremely little polis hing—far less polish 
than Lord Rayleigh had on those he experimented with. 

Mr. Beck had gone into the question o polishing unequal sur- 

aces some time ago with the idea of making glasses to act like the 
‘so-called Japanese mirrors; he wanted to get-a glass that would 
hrow a pattern, and found that by very little faking one could 
‘over over portions of the glass for a short time during polishing 
with a very thin material, and polish on and get no difference appa- 
rently on’ the surface of the glass, but the reflection would show the 
figure plainly. 
There was no doubt that a different class of polish could be 
obtained by using different materials. The workshop men always 
‘considered that you got much more of a burnished surface i tripoli 
‘were used, than with a material like rouge or putty powder. There 
‘was also no doubt that a surface slowly polished seemed to be more 
perfect than a surface polished much’ more quickly. With regard 
to the question of the materials working into the surface of the glass 
‘and polishing oyer, this continually happened, and it was necessary 
to clean up with acetic acid to get it out. Acetic acid would very 
largely bring it out. and this was scarcely likely to affect the sur- 
face of the glass seriously, so that the amount of glass affected must 
‘be very small. 
Mr. F. Twyman referred to the strain which occarred when a 
polished surface was made gray. in the case of a very thin piece 
of glass-gray on two faces, and polished on two ends. there would be 
a strain, and if the glass were 2 mm. thick the strain could be seen 
near each surface. If one surface were polished the strain would 
disappear and the class bow up; on polishing the other face the strain 
‘entirely disappears, and the plate becomes parallel. 

The Chairman (the Farl of Rosse), in proposing a vote of thanks 
‘to Lord Rayleigh for his paper, said that as another amateur polisher 
of glass and metals he had often found it very difficult to make a 
polished surface, or a surface he considered satisfactory. but which 
would not be looked at at all if it came out of an optician’s shop. 
‘The difficulty was to get rid of scratches. He could understand 
that in a workshop, where one room was devoted to one particular 
process, and one workman works one thing and does not work 
another and is not going about amongst emery and sand, there is 
a much better chance of vetting a good surface. His experience co- 
incided with that of Lord Rayleigh, that the surface that does not 
look good to the eye is far better than one with a perfect polish, 
but not absolutely correct otherwise. In polishing flats he had found 
some with a good many scratches, but which when tested a night 
‘in the telescope gave very good definition. One of the objections 
appeared to be not so much loss of light as a sort of diffusion 
of light. If one wanted to look for a sniall white object like a 
star, the more light there was in the field the more difficult it was 
‘to see that small object. That might be nartly due to the atmos- 
phere and partly due to the defects of the surface. In working 
with metallic surfaces we were always under the disadvantage that 
a very good surface after a very short time begins to tarnish, and 
‘show a good deal of diffused light. When one worked with a mirror 
night after night in various kinds of weather, in a short time the 
‘surface became bad, and was never the same until is was re-polished. 


———_1~» +_-- -_ 


Royau Insrrrvtion.—A general monthly meeting of the members 
‘Of the Royal Institution was held on the 3rd inst., Sir James 
‘Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., in the chair. The special thanks 
‘of the members were returned to Sir Andrew Noble, K.C.B., F.B.S., 
for his donation of £100 to the fund for the promotion of experi- 
mental research at low temperatures: and to Mr. Rollo Applevard 


for his gift of a portrait of the late Professor J. D. Everett, F.R.S., 
M.R.I. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 
July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
tary, F. G. Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 
July 15-25.—Sixth International Salon Association Belge de 
Secretary, Mr. Servais, 34, Rue du Saint- 


Secre- 


Photographie, Liége. 
Esprit, Liége. 
August 7.—Andover. 
House, Andover. 
August 24 to September 21.—Berwick-upon-Tweed Arts Club. Hon, 
Secretary Pictorial Photography Section, H. Hancocks, 58, Ravens- 


Hon. Secretary, W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee 


downe, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

September 8.—International Exhibition at Budapest. Address, 
Secretary of the Photo-Club, Egyctem-ter 5, Budapest, IV. 

September 15-October 21.—Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East. 
Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Camera Club, Charing Cross 
Road. W.C. 

September 21-October 28.—Royal Photographic Society, New 
Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. Secretary, J. McIntosh, 
66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint, 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield. 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road. Sheffield. 

November 8-15.—Creydon Camera Club. Hon. Sec., W. H. Rogers, 
88, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath. 

November 14. 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Sec., R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton, 

November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. Sar 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S8.E. 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern Photographic Association, 
Hon. secretary, William H. Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 


—+ 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


July 15.—Warwick. Money prizes for members of photographie 
societies for pictures taken on Warwick Dry Plates. Warwick Dry 
Plate Company, Warwick. 

September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products, 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, B.C, E 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 in prizes for photographs 
taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 

October 31.—“ Zigo.” Cash prizes for prints on “ Zigo” self-toning 
paper. Thos. Iilingworth and Co., Limited, Willesden Junction, 
Lendon, N.W. 

Sane ee 


Hurman, Lrp., of 3, Victoria Square, Birmingham, inform us that 
they kave purchased in its entirety the photographic business as 
carried on by Messrs. Philip Harris and Co., Ltd., Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, which business they propose transacting at their Birm- 
ingham house (Victoria Square) where they hold a complete stock of 
photographic apparatus and requisites, adopt up-to-date methods, 
and devote the whole of thein attentions to photographic goods. 


Man~ Norfolk chemists (according to the “ Chemist and Druggist ”) 
are finding picture postcards a valuable sideline, especially during 


the summer months, when the visitors flock to the Royal county. 
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—VALE. of GLENDALOUCH — 
Téesday oly hge 


| BRAY and the DARGLE. 
Thursday July 13% 


Bray) DS 
gear —\ 


DROGHEDA and MONASTERBOIGE 
Friday Joly Deke 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 
DUBLIN MEETING, JULY 10 TO 15. 

HE above maps are drawn up as an indication of the subjects for ; Bray and the Dargle (Tharsday).—It is impracticable to point out 
ae - sae on the three chief excursions from Dublin. | particular subjects. After Kilruddery (the seat of the Earl of Meath), 
. elougia( aes aa Dieta the interest centres in the rocky glen, two and a half miles in 
_ Priory of St. Saviour. 12 Our Lady's Church. | v8 
| Trinity Church. 1% St. Kevin’s Kitchen | length, through which the Dargle rushes, and from which occasional 
pe es 14 Site of St {Sisnam's Church, glimpses of mountain and yale are obtained. 
Stone Cross. 15 The Deer Stone. ‘ ‘ 
j Bite © Market Cross 16 St. Kevin's Well. Drogheda and Monasterboice (Friday) :— 
» Hotel 17 Stone Crosses ice.— i 
ECloigtheach (Round Tower). 18 Hotel. Monasterboice.—Tower, Three Crosses, Tombstones. 
Be edral 19 Reefert Church. Boyne.—Obelisk, Site of Battle, Boats. 
| Stone Cross. 20 St. Kevin's Bed. ‘ A 5 Boao 
RSi Kevin's Yew Tree 2i Teniplenaskellig, ur Dysartkevin. Drogheda.—Viaduct with Shipping, Magdalen Steeple, St. Law- 


. Tha Priests’ Church. | rence Gate, St. Mary’s Abbey, Maiden Tower. 
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THE ILFORD £750 COMPETITION. 


Tur following are the names of the prize-winners in all three classes 
of the recent Ilford prize competition. Théy are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, as given by the Ilford Company. 

Names of competitors who did not wish their names announced are 
omitted. 

Competitors to whom extra prizes were awarded are included in the 
list. 

We understand many prints were disqualified because the condi- 
tions were not complied with. ‘ 

George Adamson, T. Aitken, Amateur Phot. Int. Soc. Ltd., H. 
Amon, Charles B. Anderson, R. Anderson, I. Angerhofer, A. W. 
Andrée, Captain R. Apostoli, S. C. Archer, Mrs. L. A. Armer, F. R. 
Armytage, W. Arkless, J. C. Asten, F. F, Austin, C. R. Avari, Frank 
Baker, Miss L. Baker, William Baker, Herbert Bairstow, A. 
Bakoulina, G. R. Ballance, C. G. Barker, T. S. Barker, Miss Olive 
Barnard, Mrs. G. A. Barton, Miss E. B. Basset, J. R. Batey, W. L. 
Beal, J. C. Beisly, F. H. Bell, A. E. Berg, A. M. Beschliaga, T. Best, 
W. E. Billington, Graystone Bird, Miss M. D. Bird, A. K. Blake, 
John T. Blackshaw, M. Blagowestschensky, Miss Blearsbach, James 
Blyth, W. T. Brass, W. Bratherton, J. Briggs, George Brown, 
Charles Burbury, Mortimer Burgess, R. Burnie, William Cadby, 
Sparham Camp, A. J. Campbell, C. P. Casstine, D. Cathcart, J. K. 
Cawsey, James Challiner, Ormond B. Challis, W. Chalmers, A. K. 
Chatterjee, T. Cheetham, F. G. Chetwynd-Palmer, R. Chika, H. B. 
Chinta, T. Clampit, H. Clark, Mrs. B. Clarke, Benjamin: Clarke, Harry 
Clarke, Sergeant G. H. Cleaves, F. Cecil Cobb, Miss Constance Collier, 
Miss B. L. Collins, F. H. Collins, Rowland B. Cooke, A. W. Cooper, 
F. J. Cripps, Harry Cross, W. J. Culling, junior, P. H. Cundall, 
W. Cunningham, H. A. Curlton, A. W. Davis, F. Daw, G. Dawson, 
F. Day, Captain A. D’Azevedo e Silva, Ferdinand De La Bastide, 
B. Decker, J. A. De Jong, H. Dempster, Miss M. De Sauvayre, 
Ernest M. Dickins, C. A. W. Duffield, Dan Dunlop, Albert Durn, 
Miss Daisy Durn, Mrs. M. Preston Durn, F. W. Dyer, F. C. Eagle, 
David Eastwood, Josef Edelbauer, Miss A, Edmonds-Tozer, J. Goron- 
way Edwards, M. M. Egland, Oscar Ellquist, A. R. F. Evershed, 
Miss Ida Fairbairn, J. Fallow, Georges Favre, Miss Winifred Fink, 
Mrs. J. Finn, T. D. Folkes, R. M. Fortune, Charles Foster, A. Fox, 
John Fredriksson, Frederick Fry, Fujiwara, H. A. Game, J. P. Gan- 
gooly, A. B. Gardiner, Robert Gardner, F. Garland, A. W. Gelston, 
G. N. Gilbert, V. 8. Godfery, Felipe Gonzales, W. Gordon, Ronald 
Graham, J. Green, J. H. Greenidge, junior, E. Griffiths, C. Grimaldi, 
W. Gundry, junior, J. F. G. Gunn, Rey. William Gunn, George Hadley, 
H. C. Hadley, A. H. Hall, W. T. Hall, Oscar Halldin, Miss Janet Ham- 
ilton, A. H. Hamm, A. Hands, H. W. Harmsworth, P. Harris, H. A. 
Briscoe Harrison, Miss Phillis Ivy Harrison, T. J. Hartnett, Miss 
Laura Harvey, H. A. Hatou, H. Hawkins, Albert Haynes, John 
Haywood, G. W. Heron, H. Hill, J. Noel Hill, J. G. Hobkirk, 8. W. 
Hodge, Alfred Holding, R. Holliday, junior, Mrs. Frank Holmes, 
Miss Mabel Holmes, C. A. Hoppé, J. Hummel, J. H. Hummel, H. 
Hunt, Miss Jean M. Hutchinson, Harry Inkpen, S. Ishizu, B. Leslie 
Jackson, E. W. Jackson, B. A. Jadhao Bros., and Co., R. Janion, 
Carl Janson, J. F. Johnson, T. W. Johnson, G. E. Jones, Harold 
Jones, G. B. Kalelkar, Lewis L. Kellsey, Walter Kilbey, S. G. Kim- 
ber, Mrs. R. M. King, R. N. King, J. Knowles, Michael Kourbanoff, 
Georg Koxoold, Adolph Kreh, H. Kuijk, 8. Kutajima, Gilbert Laffeir, 
Miss Lambert, W. Lambert, A. E. Lane, George A. Laver, G. C. 
Laws, H. C. Leat, Auguste Lefranc, W. F. Leicester, Claude Le 
Vaux, Alfred E. Lewis, W. H. Lindsay, H. Light, A. J. Linford, 
T. G. Lofting, Louis C. Login, M. N. Lohmann, Miss Elsie Long, 
Alfred J. Loughton, A. Lundstrém, T, Liircher, A. E. Lovell, C. E. 
Lyon, Miss J. M. McGee, F. E. Mackay, R. P. McKean, D. F. 
Mackenzie, S. Macpherson, I. Makarius, John Makin, H. T. Malby, 


Louis Mallitte, James Malynn, Miss Mansfield, Mrs. Manson, Ernes 
Marriage, Trevor G. Marsden, Charles Marshall, Robert Marshall 
J. O. Mba, Miss L, G. Meachen, W. N. Melville, Alexande 
Michailoff, G. J. P. Millar, junior, J. P. Millar, H. Mills, R. 
Mitchell, W. Mitchison, junior, 8. C. Mitra, A. P. Monger, P. W 
Morris, William Mortimer, F. G. Mudge, S. N. Mukerjee, Miss R 
Murgrove, John D. Murray, 8: H. Mytton, S. Nagao, Nande and Co. 
W. V. Nene, F. Niblett, G. B. Nichols, J. P. Nicol, J. M. Nisbett 
Norischkine, D. Northall-Laurie, W. Northwood, Mrs. C. O’Connor 
Miss Caroline Offor, Miss G. von Ohlendorff, K. Okuda, Hugh § 
Olive, G. Oneto, S. Onishi, J. T. Orloff, Harold Owen, Oscar Owers 
W. Page, Cecil Palmer, C. Papé, Vishwanath Parkhe, F. Parkinson 
If. S. Parsons, J. Patrick, Miss Clara M. Patterson, E. J. Peacock 
B. J. N. Pershad, E. Phillips, Gordon Phillips, Miss H, Phillips 
Harold Pickering, J. 8. Pigg, O. Pike, Koloman Pinter, Clareng 
Ponting, C. W. Poulton, M. Y. Prentice, Miss May Preston, F. & 
Price, H. 8. Prince, A. Propsting, Arthur Prosser, Miss Kate Pulford 
E. 8. Purkis, H. 8. Quekett, 0. C. Quekett, R. Quintino, A. Ramsay, 
S. H. Ravenscroft, W. Reid, H. Rendell, A. Richmond, F. G. Ridge 
well, J. T. Roberts, N. B. Roberts, P. C. Roberts, Miss Katie Robin. 
son, Sydney W. Robinson, Miss Elsie Ross, W. Rouse, A. H. Rudge, 
Nigel King Salter, J. H. Saunders, C. R. Scanlan, J. Scott, Charles 
Scull, A. W. Searley, Miss Maud Shelley, F. E. Shipway, A. A’Court 
Simmonds, A. J. Slovinsky, Arthur Smith, Edwin Smith, junior, 
E. M. Smith, Stanley Smith, W. Smith, W. J. Smith, T. R. Somer. 
ford, C. Spence, H. G. H. Spencer, J. C. Stacey, Mrs. M. R. Staddon, 
R. W. Stafford, Thomas Steel, C. Stephenson, L. B. Stephens, Miss 
Hilda Stevenson, Victor Stoutts, T. H. Stoward, J. Ayton Symington, 
J. A. Talbot, Tamura, T. Tanimoto, Mrs. Tapscott, William Tasker, 
E. DY Yaylor, J. A. Taylor, H. Thompson, W. Thompson, S. H. 
Tinker, Miss A. Tomlinson, Miss E. Tomlinson, Ishiyama Toyo, C. W. 
Traish, James Trevor, George H. Tricker, Z. Tsuji, J. G. Turnbull, 
Charles Turner, H. Tyler, R. F. Tyler, Cyril Ramsey Unger, V. M. 
Vesselago, Isaac Waddle, Benjamin Walker, C. E. Wallace, R. G 
*t Wallant, Miss A. M. Walters, C. Walton, Rey. J. H. Walton, 
J.C. Warburg, Arthur W. Ward, C. Weaver, Mrs. J. Welford, A. E. 
Welstead, W. V. Westlake, H. Weston, A. Wertscoff, J. W. Whaley, 
F. H. Wham, R. Wilkinson, J. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. J. Williams, 
J. Wilmore, H. Everard Winter, H. Winterton, Colmar Wocke, Miss 
KX. M. Worrall, S. A. Wright, M. Yamamato, S. Yamamato, K. 
Yasaka, B. A. Zatvornitsky. 

An exhibition of photographs selected from the work of the prize- 
winners in the competition will open to-morrow (Saturday), July 8, 
at The Modern Gallery, 61, New Bond Street, W., and remain open 
daily (Sunday excepted) from 10 a.m. to 6 p-m. until Friday, July 14 
at 6 p.m. Admission free. 


—_—_ 


THE British Glass Industry.—It is rumoured in the “Pall Mall 
Gazette” that a five years’ arrangement has been negotiated between 
the glass manufacturers of Belgium and those of Great Britain, 
whereby it has been agreed that Belgian firms shall not send into 
this country or the colonies rolled plate. glass, rolled cathedral glass, 
or Muranese tinted and embossed glass, except to the order of 
British manufacturers, who include Messrs. Pilkington Brothers, 
Ltd., St. Helens; Messrs. Chance Brothers and Co., Birmingham ; 
and the Glasgow Plate Glass Company. The effect of such an agree- 
ment would be that the English glass trade would be practically 
protected. Apart from any change of fiscal policy, prices would be 
increased by from a farthing to a penny per foot, keen rivalry 
between the British and foreign producers of these particular kinds 
of glass would be avoided, and the home market would be entirely 
controlled by the firms named. Development is also expected in 
the sheet glass trade. ’ 
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Exhibition. 


THE NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


Tue third of the series of annual exhibitions organised by the Liver- 
j001 Amateur Photographic Association, The Leeds Camera Club, and 
he Manchester Amateur Photographic Society; was inaugurated on 
fuesday last at the City Art Gallery, Leeds, with a conversazione 
ind reception given by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of that city. 

The original idea of the scheme to hold a northern photographic 
xhibition alternating between the three cities of Manchester, Liver- 
3001, and Leeds, appears to have found its inception at Leeds among 
ertain members of the Camera Club, and although steps were taken 
ome years ago for a co-operative show on similar lines, nothing came 
# it until the matter assumed its present shape in the exhibition 
it Manchester in 1903. 

The Liverpool version of the Northern Photographic Exhibition 
oved an undoubted success, and the Leeds Camera Club, coming 
ext in order, is, in the present show, doing its best to excel its 


iredecessor, and there seems every reason to expect that such will be 
he case. If hard work on the part of the executive, perfect organisa- 
ion, and unity of interest, count for anything, the Manchester Society 
vill find it an exceedingly difficult task next year to go one better 
han the exhibition now open at Leeds. 

It is not quite clear, however, just what measure of support is given 
9 the Society holding one of these exhibitions by the other two. 

The entries from members of the other two societies would probably 
laterialise in any case; and beyond the fact that each society in 
urn is responsible for a “Northern Exhibition” in its respective 
entre and follows the general rules and regulations laid down for 
he conduct of the shows by delegates from all three—which rules 
eing very similar in form to those of many other provincial exhi- 
itions—there appears to be at present no material advantage accru- 
ig from co-operation. 

Each society appears to be entirely responsible for the internal organ- 
sation of its own particular exhibition, and all financial matters re- 
iting to each show are also entirely local. In other words, each exhibi- 
ion is a purely local effort—certainly far reaching—but dependent and 
ucceeding on its own merits and by the efforts of its own officers. 
he principal virtue of the alliance appears to lie in the negative 
upport given by two societies to a third by keeping aloof 
fhile that society is in travail with its exhibition, and by not hold- 
ag other exhibitions at the same time to detract from its strength. 

Of course, the fact that the work and risk attached to running these 
xhibitions on the present ambitious scale happen but once in three 


ears for each society, is a consideration, and there is the additional 
act that clashing of dates consequent on an annual’ exhibition being 
eld by all three is avoided; but it seems to us that the organisation 
s a whole would be on a sounder basis if the financial interests of 
he annual show were shared equally by the three societies. There 
3 as much likelihood of a “slump” in photographic exhibitions as in 
nything else; and the society that “strikes a bad year” under the 
resent conditions will probably find itself in an awkward position, 
onsidering the extensive outlay involved before the doors are opened 
0 the public. 
The active co-operation of the societies federated to the Yorkshire 
hotographic Union has, therefore, probably been of more service to 
he Leeds edition of this Northern Exhibition than the moral support 
xtended by Liverpool and Manchester. Delegates from no less 
han twenty-three of the federated societies participated in the pre- 


minaries of the show, and many valuable suggestions were forth- 


coming, and since acted upon. In addition to this, these societies 
showed their appreciation of the work undertaken by the Leeds Club 
in actively advertising the exhibition extensively in their own 
In fact, with support such as this, 
and a hon. secretary with a gift for hard work and organisation such 
as Mr. F. G. Issott possesses, it will be no fault of the Leeds Camera 


Club if the third Northern Exhibition is not an unqualified success. 


districts at their own expense. 


It remains to be seen, however, how the conditions which now 
govern the exhibitions will have affected the three participating 
societies after the first round is completed. 

The Leeds Camera Club is in the position of being one of two 
large photographic associations in the same city, and the other (The 
Leeds Photographic Society) is probably the oldest organisation of 
its kind in the world; and although recrimination has been rife in 
the past, it is satisfactory to note that the hatchet has been buried 
for the nonce, and the present exhibition will at least have been in- 
strumental in cementing the friendship of these two influential organi- 
sations. 

The show is undoubtedly a great triumph for the Leeds men, and 
there is very little to cavil at in any direction. The general effect 
of the exhibition as a whole is good, and should go far to impress 
the visitor unused to displays of monochromatic pictures with the 
strides photography has made in late years. 

The galleries are lofty and extremely well lit. The selection of 
pictures is good, and they are hung with no little effect. 

The executive have done their work well in the decoration of the 
galleries, the original chocolate coloured walls of which have been 
covered to the height of seven or eight feet with a neutral green- 
coloured arras cloth and then surmounted by a broad white frieze and 
moulding. ~ The effect is very cool and restful; and the other decora- 
tions are in the same good taste. 

In the north room the collection of pictorial photographs exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exhibition is on view. This collection has been 
transferred to Leeds intact, with very few exceptions, and is now 
exhibited in England through the co-operation of the Royal Commis- 
sion. The frames show considerable signs of wear and tear after their 
two voyages across the Atlantic, but we understand that they have been 
hung in as nearly as possible the same manner and disposition as 
they appeared at St, Louis, and, as the prefatory note in the cata- 
logue states, “The chief idea of the presentation of the St. Louis 
pictures at Leeds has been to give the public in this country an 
opportunity of seeing the works by which the photography of Great 
Britain was represented in the recent World’s Fair.” The collection 
certainly embraces a variety of work of different styles, but whether 
it can be regarded as fully substantiating the claim to be represen- 
tative of British photography at its best is another matter. 

In the competitive section for pictorial photographs, hung in the 
South Room, there are 321 pictures on view. We learn that the 
entries numbered nearly one thousand, and although every picture 
passed before the judges the Selection and Hanging Committee 
had to make a rigorous excerption to maintain the high standard set 
for the show. 

A general inspection of the exhibits discloses the fact that many 
well-known pictures are again on exhibition, and that the amount 
of new work is not very great. A larger number of pictures in 
pigment processes appear than is usual at the average provincial 
exhibition, and landscape and portrait work are in the majority. 
The judges were Messrs. Reginald Craigie, Douglas English, B.A., 
A. Horsley Hinton, and Edwin Tindall, R.B.A., and there does not 
appear to be much amiss with the awards, although it is’ a poor 
exhibition, wherein it is not possible to tind many other pictures 
tuat are equally deserving of the special distinction accorded to 
the prize winners, yet in the present show the Selection Committee 
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have done their work well, and the general average of the works 
hung is of a sufficiently high standard to have given the judges 
considerable troubie in arriving at their decision. Eight bronze 
plaques were placed at the disposal of the judges in the pictorial 
section, and two in the scientific and technical section. As, however, 
only one award was made in the latter, the pictorial section, bene- 
fited to the extent of an extra award, and, as will be seen from the 
award list, two piaques have been awarded to the same exhibitor. 
We have on a previous occasion discussed the policy of withholding 
the exhibitors’ names from the judges, as appears to have been done 
in this case, and can only reiterate that if an exhibition committee 
has not sufficient faith in the integrity and open-mindedness of the 
judges to place every particular concerning the pictures at their 
disposal, other judges should be selected. Of course, in the present 
case it may be that there were no printed lists or catalogues ready in 
time. 

The award that is likely to arouse most comment and form a 
bone of contention for the critical is No. 295, ‘‘ Mists of the Morning,” 
by Jas. C. Batkin. This picture, which is a river scene with boats 
and a steam tug, is ostensibly a multiple tinted gum print. In effect 
it resembles an extremely weak and. poor quality bromide print that 
has been “helped” by washes of pale tints of blue and pink, picked 
out with patches of Chinese white. Whatever it is, the handwork 
is very conspicuous, and although the tinting is not overdone, the 
result is merely “pretty,” and it is very doubtful whether the end 
achieved in manufacturing this pictorial “ photograph ” was altogether 
worth the labour evidently spent upon its production. It is not 
good photography, and it is very questionable art. Two other pic- 
tures by Mr. Batkin are on view, and both are much finer examples 
of photographic work than the print securing the award. No. 399, 
“A Dutch Canal,” is a very fine little picture indeed, full of light 
and atmosphere, and, although a gum print, is clean in treatment 
and with not teo much evidence of handwork. 

John H. Anderson is the exhibitor previously mentioned to whom 
two awards have been made. No 251, “A Harbour, Low Tide,” 
is another gum print of good quality, but somewhat heavy in treat- 
ment for its size. It is hung rather high, and is consequently rather 
difficult to see and appreciate. No. 529, “On the Banks of the Lea,” 
is a decorative little study of rows of straight trees. The foreground 
is a triflé incomprehensibie, but the picture is distinc ly pleasing. 

It is noteworthy that nearly all the awards have been made to 
fairly small pictures, and the tendency has been to accept them on 
their face value without reference to the means of production. No 
doubt the judges thought—and rightly—that the onus of selection 
or rejection fell upon the Selection Committee, and their function was 
simply to judge what was put before them. ‘The influence of the 
artist-judge (Mr. Tindall) is therefore very apparent in the awards, 
and aithough the “ pictorial-effect-by-any-means” exhibitor scores 
heavily in consequence, the effect on the photographic technician 
must be distinctly discouraging. The award to Daniel M. Filshill 
will probably be very popular. The picture securing it is entitled 
“Fiventide,” and is dramatic in effect. A woodland scene with the 
setting sun streaming through the naked branches make a very 
striking study of luminious shadows 

J. M. Whitehead secures an award for his delightful little land- 
seape, “Solitude,” which amply demonstrates how a picture can be 


secured by straightforward photography from extremely simple 
material. “The Banks of the Somme,” by Mr. W. M. Coultas, is a fine 
open landscape treated in a broad sketchy mannér, and is well de- 
serving of its award, and a “ Portrait Study,” by Dan Dunlop, is also 
a notable exhibit. It is a fine head study of an old man, but is some- 
what marred by the frame being too light, and the figure seems too 
erowded in the space at disposal. 


“The Spate,” by A. C. Milne, is another medalled picture that 
is likely to be popular. It gives a marvellous effect of the rushing 
river tumbling through the arches of a bridge. The idea of motion 
is excellent and the composition is noteworthy. No. 530, “The 
Tiffany Glass,” is likely to arouse comment. Itis by Enid 7 
Brailsford, and depicts a little girl seated on the floor and regarding 
a brilliant glass ornament. The picture is very low in tone, and the 
only bright spot is the object in the child’s hand. Two of the most 
striking pictures in the show are by the president, Charles B. Howdill, 
A.R.ILB.A. They are also the largest. One is entitled “ Finishing 
the Plaque,” and represents Mr. Caldwell Spence, a well-known 
Leeds artist, at work putting the finishing touches to the large decora- 
tive plaque that forms the award in the exhibition. Asa composition 
it is not so good as Mr. Howdill’s other picture, “The Modeller,” 
depicting the same artist at work on a small clay figure. 

It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to give a detailed 
account of exhibits, although the works of a few can well be named 
for outstanding merit. Herbert Bairstow, Mrs. G. A. Barton, Arthur 
Marshall, A. Dawson Berry, Graystone Bird, Robert Bourke, W. 
Foster Brigham, T. F. Brogden, Thomas Carter, W. A. Clarke, 8. L. 
Coulthurst, W. Crooke, J. H. Gash, W. T. Greatbatch, C. F. Inston, 
F. G. Issott, F. Judge, Adolph Langfier, Hector E. Murchison, David 
Murray, Arthur Peck, William Rawlings, Francis Rust, Hilda 
Stevenson, W. H. Stewart, W. Thomas, and C. E. Walmsley are 
responsible for noteworthy pictures, and there are many others. 

In Section B., technical and scientific photographs, only one award 
was made. This falls to Arthur C. Banfield for his well-known series 
of photographs depicting “The Life History of a Splash,” and are 
probably as good as anything of the kind possibly can be. This 
section includes the only tri-colour print in the exhibition, and, con- 
sidering a special award was set aside for tri-colour work, and 
a section reserved, it is somewhat disappointing to find such an insig- 
nificant response. 


This section contains some excellent photographs of natural-history 
subjects, and the works of W. Morley Martin, E. Seymour, 0. G. 
Pike, Walter Bagshaw, Jasper Atkinson, and John Moore are con- 
spicuous. 

In the West Room is an interesting collection of photographic work 
by members of the Cape Town (South Africa) Photographic Society. 
No less than thirty examples of pictorial photography were sent over 
from the colony, and, although all of it is not up to exhibition 
standard, it shows that the South African photographers are going 
ahead and will soon be a power to reckon with. 

There is a good number of entries in the Lantern Slide Section, and 
two plaques are awarded for pictorial slides, and two for scientific 
and technical work. W. H. Goy takes one of the first for a set of 
landscape subjects, and H., Wormleighton takes the other for an archi- 
tectural set of high quality. 

P. P. Wilding scores in the scientific section for a set of clever 
photomicrographs, and Godfrey Bingley for a set of geological slides. 

A beautiful set of tri-colour slides by Miss Acland are on view with 
the other slides, but they arrived too late for cataloguing. 

The trade exhibitors in the Staircase Hall include Messrs. Reynolds 
and Branson, Ltd., 14, Commercial Street, Leeds, who show “ Rystos” 
electric and gas dark-room lamps, “ Rystos” stand developing trough, 
“Rystos” portable developers, etc., etc. ; Zeiss, Ross, and Goerz 
lenses; Sanderson, Dallmeyer, Watson, and other well-known makes 
of cameras; portable book illustration copying apparatus. Messrs. 
John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 20 and 26, Sardinia Street, London, 
W.C., who have a wall display of portrait work made on Griffin’s 
bromide paper (Al snow-white rough surface). The Autotype Co., 
74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C., show some fine “ Autotype” 
enlargements from amateurs’ negatives. The Paget Prize Plate Coe 
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d., Watford, exhibit prints on “Paget ” self-toning glossy; prints 
“Paget” prize P.O.P.; prints on “Paget” self-toning finished 
th platinum; prints on “Paget” Gravura (gaslight) paper, matt; 
aget” prize post cards, S.T, matt, glossy, Gravura, P-O.P.; 
aget” S.T. matt, washed and fixed only; prints on “Paget” 
mide paper; and prints on “ Paget” toned bromide paper. 
In the West Room, Thomas Illingworth and Co., Ltd., Willesden 
netion, London, N.W., have a stand in which they exhibit and 
monstrate “Zigo” gelatino-chloride self-toning paper; “Tlling- 
rth” bromide paper; examples of different grades, smooth, rough, 
mel, etc., etc.; carbon enlargements on “Tilingworth” carbon 
sue and the Gravure tissue. 
Jther stands are occupied by Taylor's Drug Co., Ltd., Leeds, 
ndon, and Bradford, who exhibit ‘‘ Klito” cameras of 1905 pattern ; 
nd cameras of Sanderson make; roll-film developing tank; Messrs. 
ylor’s special solutions and chemicals, etc. Messrs. Pearson and. 
nham, 21, New Station Street, Leeds, who exhibit “The Loidis” 
nd and hand cameras; the “Kalee” Reflex, with focal-plane 
itter; the “Sanderson” thand and stand cameras; and cameras 
l lenses by all the best-known makers. The Bayer Co., Ltd., Man- 
ster and Bradford, who exhibit special “Edinol” developer for 
ers; “ Edinol-Aristo” developer ; acetone-sulphite ; Bayer’s flash- 
it; Bayer’s gum (powder) ; three gaslight papers, viz., St. Luke’s, 
aand Pan; Bayer’s bromide paper; and “ Aristo” paper. W. K. 
pwith, 112, Albion Street, Leeds, who exhibit Sanderson Teak and 
sular cameras, Tudors, Klitos, Holborns, Victos, Busch cameras, 
ses, and many other novelties. 
n this room the wall displays are by the “ Manchester Guardian ” 
nting Works (Taylor, Garnett, Evans, and Co., Ltd.), Blackfriars 
set, Manchester, who exhibit specimens of photo retouching for 
cess blocks; specimens of half-tone »*inting, three-colour block 
iting, and commercial photography. James Bacon and Sons, 38, 
mercial Street, Leeds, who exhibit pastel portraits, miniatures, 
9on and gum-bichromate work; and C. R. H. Pickard, 5, Park 
ie, Leeds, who exhibit enlargements in bromide and carbon, archi- 
ural photographs, technical and commercial photography, designs 
catalogues, etc. 
ome interesting exhibits are shown in cases in the South Room. 
y include specimens of Daguerreotype apparatus, Hislop’s camera 
taking microphotographs (1852), old waxed paper negatives, calo- 
2 negatives, silver prints on plain salted paper and on albumenised 
er (1850 to 1853). Examples of early photographic work (1850- 
)), by the late G. F. Robinson, “of Newéastle-on-Tyne (a worker 
Paper negatives by the 
jotype process, and prints in albumen, including negatives and 
ts of the great fire in Newcastle (1854). 
ecial mention must be made of the fine Exhibition Catalogue, 


er one of the original Daguerre licences). 


vh must have been a matter of considerable labour for the secre- 
and the chairman, who, we understand, were fesponsible for its 
luction. It is a bulky book, admirably ‘and artistically printed 
embellished with thirty excellent full-page reproductions of the 
ires on exhibition, in addition to numerous marginal line sketclfes. 
frontispiece is an admirable photogravure from one of Mr. Thomas 
ers gum prints, “Rain on the Hills,” and an excellent three- 
i reproduction of Turner’s “ Fighting Temeraire,” by André’ and 
th, Ltd., of Bushey, Herts, is also included. 

aise is due to the untiring efforts of the executive council, who 
‘worked hard to ensure success, and they are to be congratulated 
wing secured an hon. secretary of such ability and enthusiasm as 
F. G. Issott. 

ncerts and lectures will be given at frequent intervals during the 
veeks the Exhibition is open, and the only thing that remains 
ake it a complete success is a liberal patronage by the public of 


(a SLE aE 


Leeds and district, compelling the council to provide a number of the 
guinea pictures that are to be given to every 1,000th visitux to the 
show. 


Patent Dews. 


—— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
“ Photo-Mechanical Notes,” 


Tux following applications for patents were made between June 19 
and 24. 


Cinematocrapuy.—No, 12,613. Improvement in cinematograph 
apparatus. Charles Urban, 48, Rupert Street, London. 

Exposure Reersrer.—No. 12,815. A. shutter exposure register for 
cameras. John Berstall, 37, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 

Piement Prrivri¢g.—No. 12,867. Pigment printing process. Emil 
Biihler, 1, Queen Victoria Street, London. - 

Camrras.—No. 12,878. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
George Andrews, 24, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

Drvetopine.—No. 12,951. Improvements in photographic develop- 
ing apparatus. Thomas Gower Bergin, 57, Chancery Lane, 
London. / 

Printing Procuss.—No. 13,032. Improvements in printing and 
developing photographs on silver chloride paper. Herbert John 
Mallabar, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 


Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Wasuine Prares AnD Finms.—No. 16,851, 1904. The apparatus, 

to be used both for washing and drying, consists of two frames 

(a), made up of upright bars (b), hinged together at their upper 

ends by hinges (d) of any suitable kind, and horizontal or trans- 

verse bars (c). When the dryer is in the position of use, the two 

frames are moved apart about their hinges (d), with their lower 

ends resting on the table or other surface; and they are kept 
apart at the required angle by link hooks (e), hinged at (et), at 
- one end, to one of the frames (a), with their others or hook ends 
fitting over pins (f), or into eyes or the like, on the other frame. 
If the hook links (e) be unfastened, the two frames (a) can be 
folded flat upon one another, and in that condition be put away, 
packed, or carried, and will occupy little space. With regard 
to the construction of the supporting part on the upper edges 
of the cross bars (c), in that shown in figures 2 and 3, it consists 
of perforated metal bars (h), let into and fixed in the cross bars 
(c), and splayed out upwardly and outwardly, in opposite direc- 
tions or inclinations; and the lower edges of the negatives, etc., 
to be dried, rest on these bars (h) slightly above the bottom 
of the angle where the two bars (h) come together and touch. 


The water or moisture, which, when the negatives are placed on 
the bars (h), flows or creeps down to their lower edges, can, 
in the first place, drain away through the openwork plates, and 
secondly, the air can get full and free access to these lower 
edges, and will absorb the moisture and carry it off, so that 
these lower edges of the negative will rapidly dry, i-e., inaless time 
than is occupied when drying by apparatus as commonly ‘em- 
ployed. The dryer is constructed to -hold two sets or tiers of 
negatives, etc., in each frame (a), namely, one on the lower bar 
(c), and another on the upper bar (c), and they are supported 
at a point above these bars by the metal or other cross bars (ji), 
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fixed in the bars (b). It will be obvious, however, that the a manner as to disengage the toothed wheel (m) from the toothed 
frames may be constructed to hold only single sets, or two or wheel (1) when moved by hand in one direction, thereby releas. 
more sets, and these parts can be made of any suitable material ing the shutter. The arm (0) is returned to its initial position 
or materials. William Lawrence Parkinson, 3a, Imperial Cham- by suitable means such as a spring. The rack (e) is returned to 
bers, 62, Dale Street, Liverpool. its initial position by a spring when the dark slide is with 


drawn from the camera. Adolph Richard Lange (of Emil 
Wiinsche Aktiengesellschaft fiir Photographische Industrie, 
Reick, Dresden), 50, Dresdner Strasse, Laubegast, Dresden, 
Germany. 

Borprr Necatives.—No. 1,286, 1905. The claim is for an orna. 
mental border negative having an opening which is covered by 
an exchangeable panel or sheet, on which is a transparent 
inscription on an opaque ground. When a sensitive paper is 
exposed to the light through the negative, a photograph will 
be produced of the ornamental border design and at the same 
time of the exchangeable printed matter, or of any other sub- 


ject, that may appear in transparent lines on the exchangeable 
strip or sheet. Hugo Kuntzen, 92-96, Bishopsgate Street With- 
out, London. 


Dew Apparatus, §&c. 


SS 


The “Idento” Camera. Made by. Adams and Co., 26, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C. 

The desire of the amateur photographer to possess a hand camera 
that combines all the movements and adjustments usually associated 
with the field camera, and yet at the same time sufficiently smal 
and compact to be carried in the coat pocket, is the problem thai 
has for many years been the aim of the camera designer and maket 
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rb 
Figs. 2 and 3. 

Avromatic Srerrine or Rotier-Buinp Sxurrer.—No. 5,162, 1905. 
The shutter is set by the act of inserting the dark slide into 
the camera back. As the dark slide enters it first lifts a 
rack (e), thereby bringing the same into gear with a toothed 
wheel (f). By completely pushing home the dark slide the 
latter impinges against a lug (g) and carries the toothed rack 
(e) along with it so that the wheel (f) is rotated, and by means 


— 


SSS 


WSS 


to meet. So far the attainment of compactness and portability hay 
been at the sacrifice of some important feature. In the new camer 
Adams and Co. have now introduced under the name of th 
“Tdento,” the acme of portability appears to have been achieve 


without sacrificing any one essential that goes to make a really high 
class and reliable instrument, capable of being employed not only 4 
a hand camera, but in a more extensive field of operations. It i 
claimed, and the claim seems’ to be fully substantiated, that th 


Figs. 1, 2, and 3. “Tdento” is the smallest complete folding or pocket quarter-plat 
of the shaft (i) similar motion is imparted to the roller (d) camera ever designed. 
(fig. 3) of the shutter (c) in the required direction for setting One of the most striking of the new features introduced in thi 
the latter. When the dark slide is completely home, the shutter camera is the new type of finder—the Identoscope. When usin 
(e) is fully set and ready for the exposure. The operation the Identoscope finder, the identical view can be seen as 
or release of the shutter to expose the plate is effected by a two- appears upon the plate, at all times, even when the rising fronts at 
armed lever (0) (fig. 2) pivoted at (n) and arranged to act in such used, either horizontally or verticaily. It can thus be seen to whe 
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juired extent the risiag frent need be used. A satisfactory and 
viceable rising front upon a hand camera loses its principal value, 
less the user is able to see what picture he is getting upon his 
ite. This feature will, therefore, be appreciated by every hand 
mera worker. 

Hach camera will take, without any alteration or addition what- 
sr, either a changing box, double dark slides, daylight loading 
1 holder, or Premo daylight loading film pack adapter. Thus 
y number of plates, flat, or rollable films, may be carried and used, 
J at the same time it may be used as a stand camera, and objects 
ussed in the ordinary manner upon the ground glass focussing 
een, which is fitted with a folding hood, protecting the focussing 
een from light all round it. The instrument has vertical and hori- 
ital rise and a level for horizontal and vertical pictures. The camera 
usses from various ciose distances to infinity by a novel rack 
| pinion arrangement which ensures great exactness. The shutter 
es exposures from 4 sec. to 1-100th sec., also time exposures. It 
sns and closes to the centre, without vibration, and is fitted with 
orotector. When the camera opens it is as fixed and rigid as a 
< camera, and can be most conveniently held and manipulated. 
The lens 


zen closed, the camera is particularly small and neat. 
completely protected and does not protrude. The Identoscope 
Jer is also self-contained inside the camera. 

A plate can always be carried in j.osition, ready to receive an 
josure. The camera can be opened and closed very quickly. It 
lls out ‘to its infinity distance, therefore is at once ready for 
linary work, without the trouble of adjusting the focus. It is 
roughly well made, kest workmanship and materials being em- 
yed, and is beautifully finished and covered in morocco black 
ther. 

[he complete camera body, together with lens, shutter, Idento- 
pe, finder, and carrying handle only measures, when closed, 1J in. 
ck, 53 in. long, and 4 in. wide, and weighs about 20 oz. 

[he price, including a 5 in. Ross Homocentric Lens, is £15, or if 
h with order £12 12s., which cannot be considered excessive if 
} workmanship and personal attention that has been bestowed on 
h camera is considered. 


SERIES of showcards for photographers’ establishments is a new 
swith Messrs. H. and W. Green, Crown Photo Works, Rotherham. 
cards are olive green, with the lettering clearly blocked in silver, 
cost cnly 1s. for three, post iree. The following mottoes are 
ainable :—Deposit to be paid at time of Sitting; Children’s Por- 
its a Speciality ; Picture Frames made io order; Enlargements in 
7 Style; Best Style and Finish Guaranteed ; Gem Midgets, 6d. per 
en; Victoria Midgets, 1s. per dozen; Any Photograph Copied and 
Wedding and other 


arged; Portraits taken Day or Night; 


ups Photographed. 
te 


RACING with Postcards.—A postcard race round the world has 
t been organised in Paris, as a practical test of the utmost that” 
1 be achieved in the way of speed. The “Globe” states that 
) postcards were put into the post on Saturday last by as many 
erent competitors, and their dispatch was duly registered. They 
addressed to as many prearranged correspondents in all parts 
Americai and of the Far East, and are travelling some by Marseilles, 
1e by Cherbourg, and some by Southampton. On reaching their 
tination, the cards will be readdressed and reposted for Paris 
€ competitor receiving his card back first wins the prize. M. 
tre Laffitte has organised the competition. 

‘mE broke out one day last week at a photographic studio in 
ttomley Street, Manchester Road, Bradford, occupied by Mr. J. 
trow, soap maker. A portion of the studio was burned down, and 
amera was destroyed. 


SS 


Dews and Dotes. 


A sugexstion of interest to all Londoners has just been put for- 
ward in a pamphlet by F. W. Speaight, photographer, of 157, New 
Bond Street, London. It is the formation of a semi-circular 
space, 360 ft. diameter, immediately behind the Marble Arch, on 
and at present enclosed by the park railings. If this were done, 
all the traffic to and from Paddington, via Park Lane and the Edg- 
ware Road, would be able to take a direct line by passing at the 
back of the Arch, instead of the front. It would also allow the 
raffic leaving the park to branch off to the right or left of the 
crescent without having to come first in front of the Arch, as at 


resent, and the acute congestion of traffic at the Arch would 
In addition to this, the Arch would stand 
out boldly by itself in the middle of the crescent, occupying a 
position somewhat similar to that of the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, 


therefore be relieved. 


and certainly not inferior to those occupied by any of the triumphal 
Further, the alteration would 


finish to a grand processional road, 


arches in France, Italy, or Greece. 
make a dignifie 


which would 
start with Sir Aston Webb’s beautifully designed Trafalgar Square 
entrance to the Mall, along that splendid thoroughfare to the 
Victoria Memorial, Constitution Hill, and the Wellington Arch, 
and then through Hyde Park to its finish at the Marble Arch. Mr. 
Speaight suggests that the screen which separates the crescent from 
the park should 


e given an international character, and should com- 
memorate the efforts made towards international peace by King 
Edward VII. 


honoured 


The circular announces that Mr. Speaight will feel 
y being allowed to guarantee 500 gs. towards the scheme. 
The large drawings and plans reproduced in the pamphlet can be 
seen at the galleries, 157, New Bond Street, London, W. 
PuotocrapHy and Gambling.—A camera played an important part 
orately planned raid on 400 gamblers which the police 
carried out on the Humber bank, near Grimsby. For many 


“Daily Chronicle’ 


in an ela 
years the Humber foreshore (according to a 
the resort of large numbers of men 
and youths, spend their Sundays in playing 
chance. Determined to check the evil, the borough and dock police 


correspondent) has been 


who games of 


orces CO-0 


erated on Sunday last, and under Inspector Moore made 
a great raid. Early in the morning a large force of plain-clothes 
officers concealed themselve along the railway sidings beneath the 
river banks, and in a convenient hollow along the shore. There they 
ay hidden until ten o°clock, by which time quite 400 men and youths 


were spread in groups along the shore, playing various games. 
A plain-clothes constable, armed with a camera, walked innocently 
amongst the players, snapping the different groups, who, unsus- 
When he 
had used all his plates, a police whistle sounded, and constables 
descended upon the astonished gamesters from all quarters. The 
players ran off in every direction, but over 100 were captured. Many 
fled to the mud-flats left by the tide, but a group of officers sat upon 
the bank, and calmly waited until the fugitives, tired of their damp 
They will be 


ecting his purpose, subjected him to a good deal of chaff. 


and dirty retreat, limped ashore. and surrendered. 
summoned, and the constable’s photographs used in evidence against 
them. 

Hovextons’ Annual Outing.—The head office of Houghtons, Ltd., 
of 88-9, High Holborn, and the optical branch at 95, Hatton Garden, 
were closed on Saturday, June 24, for their annual athletic sports. 
The meeting was held at Broxbourne, un tle banks of the River Lea, 
and in the lovely old grounds of the C:uwn Hotel about 200 of the 
clerical and warehouse staff spent a really enjoyable day at the 
A special train left Liverpool Street at 9.29, and 
The events 


firm’s invitation. 
the programme was commenced at eleven o'clock sharp. 


Te 
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before lunch included 100 yards sprint in four heats, a thread- 
needle race, a mile walk, egg-and-spoon race, quarter and half mile 
races, and a ladies’ tug-of-war. Then came the all-important lunch, 
at which Mr. Edgar W. Houghton presided. The Chairman took an 
opportunity of making a brief but interesting speech, in which he 
pointed out to the staff to what a great extent the success of a 
business like theirs depended on the co-operation of all workers in 
the company, from the highest to the lowest. Telegrams were read 
from Mr. George Houghton, senior, who was unavoidably absent, 
from Mr. Fred. Isaacs, who was away on his honeymoon, from the 
Vice-Chairman, and from the Glasgow branch of the frm. Mr. 
W. Edwards replied to the Chairman’s speech, and the “ Ensign 
whisper” was given with a heartiness that startled the neighbour- 
hood. After lunch the sports were resumed with a sack race, three- 
legged race, 200 yards race for married men, ladies’ backward 
race, eams selected from the warehouse 
and the office. This last event resulted in a win for the office. 
Subsequently the prizes were presented to the winners by Mrs. W. 
Edwards, groups were taken, and then the company sat down to tea. 
The long June evening was spent on the river, and the return train 
to town left at nine o’clock. The weather was perfect, and a more 
enjoyable staff outing could not have been imagined. 

Brcuromate Poisoning.—An inquest was held at Oldham recently 
relative to the death of Kate Barton, who died from poisoning by 
A doctor stated the deceased told him she 
ichromate, some of which she gave 


and tug-of-war between 


bichromate of potash. 
had taken three pieces of the 
him. He added that he had never known an instance where bi- 
chromate of potash had been used as poison before. One-fifth of 
her, and she must have taken about 56 


a grain was enough to kill 
or 40 grains. 
BeRwick-ueonN-Tweep Arts Club.—The 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and pictorial photography, under 
the auspices of the above club, will be held in the Artillery Hall, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, from August 24 to September 21. Particulars 
rom H. Hancocks, 38, Ravens- 


second exhibition of 


and entry forms may be obtained 
downe, Berwick-upon-Tweed, hon. secretary to the exhibition com- 
mittee. 

Tue latest list of the Aldis Anastigmat lenses reaches us from 
Aldis Bros., Old Grange Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham, and contains, 
we find, a good deal of useful information which is not an invariable 
catalogues. For instance, there is a 


constituent of lens-makers’ 
table of dimensions of the Aldis Anastigmats, in which the outside 
diameter of flange, the total length of mount and diameter of hood, 
with also the distance from face of lens-board to screen when 
camera is set for distant objects are all conveniently set forth, and 
the data should be of service to those purchasing a lens to fit a par- 
ticular camera. The list, which is sent post free, contains a number 
of half-tones from excellent photographs taken with the lenses. 

Tur “Zigo” competition.—Messrs. Illingworth have asked us to 
draw attention to rule 4 in the printed regulations, etc., of the forth- 


coming competition for prints on “Zigo” paper. This rule should now 
read :—‘* All unsuccessful prints will be returned, provided the senders 
enclose stamps for return postage.” 

Tue award list of the International Exhibition at Genoa is to hand. 
The six highest awards (gold medals) have been made to: Guido Rey, 
Torino; Alfred Ornano, Genoa; Alexander Keighley, Keighley ; 
T. O. Hofmeister, Hamburg; C. Puyo, Paris; and F. J. Mortimer, 
London. ; 

Tur Agricultural Show at Armagh, held 28th and 29th ult., was 
very well attended, and proved a great success. The awards in the 
photographic section were made to Misses Haslett (Portraits), J. B. 
Anderson (Landscape), Hugh Cochrane (Any other subject), D. W. 


Elliott, T. Bryans (Focal plane work). 


Corrms of the illustrated booklets published for the town council; 
of Rhyl, Malvern, Bexhill, and Southend, which, in view of the 
approaching holiday season may interest our readers, will be seni 
ree if a postcard requess is sent to the respective town clerks. 

Sournampron CamERA CLuB.—The committee of the above have 
for their summer programme relied this year upon their own member: 
very largely, and with excelient results. At the fortnightly meeting 
held on Monday, the 3rd inst., Mr. C. C. Cook read a most interest 
ing paper upon “ Photographic Dodges.” 

‘A pire broke out last week on the premises of Mr. Edwards 
photographer, of Free Street, Brecon. A large quantity of photo 
graphic apparatus, photographs, and household articles wer 
destroyed, the damage being es imated at about £200. Mr 
Edwards, who is not insured, unfortunately loses about half of thi 


sum. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence 


a 

Cuarcr of Fraud._In Edinburgh Police Court on Friday last 
evidence was led before Bailie Dobie against Henry <Archibal 
Spencer, photographer, 72, Princes Street, in connection with | 
charge of fraud. The charge was that on certain dates and a 
certain places he received from persons sums of money by false ant 
fraudulent representation by pretending that photographs woul 
be supplied for the money, he, it was alleged, not haying intende 
to supply, and not having supplied, the photographs, whereby th 
persons were defrauded. Bailie Dobie, delivermg judgment, sail 
he had thought over the case carefully, and he felt the method 0 
conducting the business had been so peculiar that he was not sw 


prised that suspicion was aroused among those who had paid thei 
money for photographs, and repeated promises of delivery of picture 
—not fulfilled until recently, and in some cases not yet—bordere 
on what was almost direct misrepresentation, but he could not sa 
that it had been proved that there was any intention of not delivel 
ing the photographs. He accordingly dismissed the complaint a 


not proven. 

Fariure ofan Aberdare Photographer.—A meeting of the creditor 
of James Wildsmith Fyfe, photographer, carrying on business 
27, Cardiff Street, Aberdare, and residing at 37, Herbert Street 
in the same town, was held on Wednesday of last week at Merthy: 
Tie debtor’s statement of affairs showed :—Gross liabilities, £61 
3s. Qd.; liabilities to rank for dividend, £143 15s. 6d.; net assel 
available for distribution, £54 4s. 1d.; deficiency, £89 11s. 5d. Th 
following were the causes to which the debtor attributed I 
failure :—Losses sustained whilst trading as “The Welsh Fine A 
Company ” in partnership with another; having to leave his pr 
mises at Merthyr on the expiration of his lease; and bad trade. 

Av the Bromley Petty Sessions on Monday, Kenneth Martin an 
Malcolm Martin, brothers, the former described as a photographe 
giving an address at 9, Raglan Road, Bromley, were charged 0 
remand with being concerned together in procuring charitable contr 
butions by means of false and fraudulent pretences. Each prison 
was sentenced to one month’s hard labour. 

Iveroper Photographs.—Chas. Flook, 27, and Thos. Evans 2 
labourers, of South Woolwich, were charged with selling impropé 
photographs at High Street, East Ham. The pictures sold to ™ 
detectives were shocking, and the prisoners said they were hard ¥ 
and wanted to earn a crust. The detectives bought two of then 
and prisoners then went further down the street and accosted oth 
passers-by. Prisoners now pleaded that they were out of worl 
Flook adding that his wife was very ill in bed, and he was fore 


to do this through poverty. One month each. 
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Dcelings of Societies. 


——— 
MEBTINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


July. Name of Society, Subject. 


Cricklewood Photo. Society..,... 
South London Photo. Society 
Hull Photographie Society 
Everton Camera Club ... 
.| Wallasey Amat. Photo. So 


Royal Photographic Society .. 


.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Hull Photographic Society 


Outing to Hatfield. 

Trip to Penshurst for Chiddingstone. 

Onting to Haddon Hall 

Evening Outing to Kirkby Mill. 

Members’ Evening. 

Ordinary Meetine. Nomination and 
Election of Members only. 

Outing to Llangollen, 

Outing to North Cave. 


“HE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING of the Generai Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, 
T, on Friday, June 30. Present: Messrs. F. A. Bridge, Alfred 
llis, S. H. Fry, Wm. Grove, H. E. Hull, M. Jacolette, A. Mackie, 
. Prodger, E. Scamell, and R. Fellows Willson. In the absence 
the President, Mr. Alfred Ellis, Past President, in the chair, The 
oofs of the assistants’ certificates were examined, and passed after 
me modifications. 
Skeleton proofs of the “Circular” were passed round, and a dis- 
ssion took place upon matters connected with its production 
veral matters which cannot be reported were brought forward, and in 
der that the business ordinarily brought before the committee may 
t be impeded during the summer recess, when no committee meet- 
gs are held, the following members were appointed to act in cases 
juiring the decision of the committee: Messrs. Alfred Ellis, 
mest C. Elliott, William Grove, and Alexander Mac kie. 


Tur Blackburn and District Photographic Society’s new-rooms at 
deil Cross were formally opened this week by Mr. A. Gow, B.A., 
Sc., Director of Education, and principal of the Blackburn Tech- 
al School. There is a well-lighted assembly-room on the first floor 
da dark-room on the next floor. The former room was hung with 
interesting collection of members’ prints, including one or two 
ndon and provincial prize photographs. 

Lerra Amareur Puorocrapnic Associa Tron has presented Mr. 
ardoch Campbell with a marble clock on the occasion of his 
utiage. Mr. Campbell has been connected with the Association 
an official capacity since its institution in 1888, and for the last 
elve years has acted as hon. treasurer. 

Dusepin PHorocrapuic Socrery.—The last meeting was the annual 
eting of the society, and was held on April 13, when a fair number 
members turned up. The president chosen for the year is Mr. -W. 
IW; vice-presidents, Messrs. E. E. Stark and W. E. Allen; com- 
ttee, J. Skottowe Webb, R. A. Ewing, E. J. Fenn, G. Crombie, 
P. Nelson, and A. A. Birnie; secretary and treasurer, J. Stuart 
hite, Exchange Court, 98, Princes Street, Dunedin. It was de- 
led that the Society procure a large size enlarging camera for 
ificial light, and Messrs. Fenn, Nelson, and Stark were appointed 
sub-committee to get a satisfactory article. The membership has 
veased during the year. 

th 

WARWICK Competitions.—The result of the June competition is 
follows: —First prize, £10, Clarence Ponting, 12, Alma Square, 
itborough. Donation £5, to the Scarborough Photographic 
ety. Second prize, £5, A. G. Thistleton, 453, Oldham Road, 
wtown Heath, Manchester. Donation £2 10s., to the Manchester 
lateur Photographic Society. Entries for the next competition 
st reach the Warwick Dry Plate Company, Warwick, not later 
m July 15 next. 


Correspondence, 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and aadresses 
of the writers are given 


*," We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 


eee ieee 
THE FREE ENLARGEMENT AGAIN. 
To the Editors. 


Gentiemen,—I enclose herewith, as I think it may be of interest 
to you and the profession in general, an advertisement from the 
“Daily Mail” of June 9 last, in reply to which I sent a photograph, 
and have just received the enclosed letter and coupon. The ignorant 
manner in which the letter is written and its brazen impudence, in 
such glaring contradiction to their advertisement, should, I think, 
be sufficient to open the eyes of the public.—Yours faithfully, 

Tue Exire Porrrarr Co., Lrp. 
H. J. Davis, Managing Director. 
The following is the text of the advertisement and of the letter: — 


In order to introduce into every family our artistic and beautiful 
works in crayon, the ATELIER PARISIEN DE PORTRAITS will 
make to all readers of this newspaper a LIFE-SIZE CRAYON 
PORTRAIT, splendidly finished, of 144 by 20 inches, bust, of a 
perfect resemblance, ABSOLUTELY FREE, provided that the re- 
ceiver of the portrait shows and recommends our works to relations 
and friends. Write your name and address plainly on the back of 
your photo, and send it to us by mail, together with this advertise- 
ment. NOTICE.—This offer is available for 20 days from date of 
this newspaper for the UNITED KINGDOM and for 60 days for the 
Colonies and foreign countries. WE DO NOT SELL FRAMES.— 
Address all communications to A. GRANVILLE (Manager). 


M.,—We have the pleasure to inform you that your life sized 
Portrait has been finished according to your instructions. 

Owing to the skilfulness of our first class artists we are sure 
to send you an artistic work which will certainly meet with your 
approval. Its perfect likeness and its delicacy in execution renders 
it-a work of art suitable for the most elegant drawing room. 

In order to send it to you without any delay, kindly send us 5s. per 
postal order to cover our general expensés as well as those which we 
have to pay for the packing, carriage registration, ete. For the 
purpose of advertising our Portraits we willingly give our artistic 
work for nothing but it would be exorbitant to allow us to pay 
also those expenses considering the great quantities of orders which 
are sent to us, it would 


represent an enormous sacrifice. 

As soon as we receive the 5s. we wiil send you the beautiful 
Portrait without any delay free of all expenses. 

As already made known the value of the Portrait which we have 
done for you is 50s.. But for you and your friends who should desire 
such an enlargement, we are willing for a certain time and always 
in accordance. with the advertisement, to do the work for the limited 
price of 25s, 

If you want to have your portrait mounted with a passport in a 
very elegant. gilt or coloured frame, we can do this for 20s. and you 
receive the Picture complete free of expenses inciuding postage and 
packing. 

It is of course needless to mention that we will carry out your 
orders as you desire with or without frame. Trusting to hear from 
you by return mail,—We are, yours respectfully, 

ATELIER Parisien DE Porrrarts. 
A. Granville, Manager. 
N.B.—Please do not forget when you send us the postal order to 
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fill out and send us the enclosed coupon with the number correspond- 
ing with your Portrait. 

Our rules do not permit us to send Portraits payment on delivery 
because the payments on delivery would only put our clients to more 
expenses and great formalities for us. 

All communications to be addressed to Mr. Granyille, Manager, 52, 
Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


A GRIEVANCE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Would you allow me through your valuabie medium 
to protest against a practice which is now being followed by many 
firms, viz., employing boys and girls to do work which should only 
be given to very competent men—I mean such as developing plates 
and amateur’s films, printing same in Velox, etc.? It is not reasonable 
to expect a boy of 14 or 16, without previous experience, to take up 
this work and do it with justice to customers who send their develop- 
ing and printing out. Yet this is what is being done in many firms, 
and when failures occur through careless handling the shopman is 
expected to tell some plausible tale to gloss it over.—Yours faithfully, 
Farr Pray. 


{Our correspondent must concede to a firm such as those he com- 


plains of the knowledge of how to conduct its business. Obviously, 
no firm is satisfied with a staff of incompetents, for the waste of 
Possibly 
“Fair Play” does not appreciate the conditions which prevail in 


business of the kind he criticises.—Kds., B.J.P.] 


materials would more than balance the advantage in wages. 


A BUSINESS ASPECT OF THE COPYRIGHT 
To the Editors. 


QUESTION. 


Gentlemen,—The letter of Mr. Sutcliffe in your issue of June 23 
raises an important question for the professional photographer. 
When he finds his photographs reproduced by amateurs, by 
heap firms, and as 


° 


cheap enlargements or postcards at ds. per 
dozen, your remark that “he has not much to complain of, seeing 
iat he has been paid 


2 


‘or what he has done,’ 


ae 


is but poor comfort. 
Besides, is the idea conveyed in that statement quite correct? 
In the past it has been the custom of photographers to spread the 


cost of producing first copies over the whole of the order, or pro- 


ective order. This first cost includes, necessarily, rent of studio, 


oo 


p-keep and interest on cost of cameras, lens, accessories, salary of 


operator, retoucher, and receptionist (chiefly). To cover this, prices 


have been fixed for the dozen and half-dozen. If smaller quantities 
are taken it is with the hope that the balance will be adjusted by 
further orders. In further proof that this is so I would draw atten- 
tion to the great difference between the price charged for duplicate 
copies by the profession and the price charged for the same photo- 
graphs by the trade printer. 


This spreading of the cost did not much matter while the production 
of duplicate copies was almost entirely in the hands of the holders 
of the negative, and had the advantage of making the photographs 
singly appear cheaper to the general public. But the simplification 
and cheapening of printing processes during the last few years, and 
the more general knowledge by the public of the cost of producing 
a print, provides a strong temptation to the customer to get further 
copies at a much cheaper rate than the professional can supply 
duplicates for from the original negative. Here is the loophole for 
others to step in and rob the photographer of his legitimate profits, 


and here arises the feeling of injustice the photographer has when 


he finds his work reproduced apart from himself. 
The tendency is for the further cheapening of reproduced copies ; 
stationers and drapers are now entering the field, and amateurs have 


probably long been copying the professionals’ prints. The old-time 
monopoly of photographers for photographic prints has gone for 
ever, and a professional photographer’s copyright in his own work 
seems unattainable. More and more the sale of duplicates is being 
taken out of his hands—the view trade is in the hands of stationers, 
the sale of prints of local celebrities has all but gone, the ordinary 
sitter alone is left, and that seems being undermined. 

Where is the remedy ?—Yours, etc., H. F. Sarr. 

46, Stamford Hill, London, N., June 30, 1905. 

(Comment is made on this subject under “Ex Cathedra.”—Kds., 

B.dial2oI] 


“SITUATIONS WANTED.” 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I notice a letter by “ Disgusted,” an operator retoucher 
out of a berth, who writes re his ron-ability to secure the salary he 
thinks he is entitled to. 

As the owner of two flourishing studios, one of which has to be 
under management, a few words on my experience may be useful t 
“Disgusted” and others like him. 

I recently required a new operator-retoucher and general manage 
for a high-class branch in a fashionable town—and wished to obtair 
the best man that a good salary could command. From about thirty 
applicants I picked out what appeared to be the best man from hii 
He came, he failed— 
eft; and although that man knew, and admitted t 
me, that his work was “off,” he applied for and obtained anothe 
berth in a distant town at an increased salary upon that which | 
was paying him. 


credentials, specimens, and salary asked. 
absolutely—he 


Needless to say, I was horrified, and was als 
interested to follow his career, and found that, of course, he shortl} 
left that post also, and I still frequently see his name crop up—hi 
is still requiring a situation every few weeks. 

After further experience I engaged a younger man of inexperience 
but ability, with a wish to learn, at a moderate salary. The brane 
is flourishing, and so is its manager; but those like “ Disgusted,” wh 
appear to quarrel with every photographer who does not conside 
him worth what he asks, are left out in the cold. 

Why does not “Disgusted” ask himself this plain question? I 
it not strange that every photographer who writes him refuses to pa’ 
him his wished-for salary ?—Yours faithfully, 


Diseustep No. 2. 
June 28, 1905. 


ee! 

In consequence of special demands on our space this week, th 
continuation of the notes on retouching prints, together with severe 
reviews of new materials, are held over. 


Patter and Photographer.—On Sunday evening last, the Cart 
wright Hall, Bradford, was opened by the Art Commtitee of th 
Bradford Corporation for two interesting series of pictures. On 
is a collection of the paintings of the late William Stott, of Oldham 
and the other is some representative examples of the photographi 
work of Alexander Keighley, of Keighley. The “Yorkshire Dail 
” speaking appreciatively of Mr. Keighley’s work, says 
“Tn comparatively few years Mr. Keighley has sprung into the frot 
rank of pictorial photographers, and he has had, indeed, no littl 
influence in directing and guiding on right lines the efforts towart 
picture-making of scores of camera-workers in the country. Thoug 
keeping almost wholly to landscape work, he 


Observer, 


displays no lit 


versatility of conception, and a ready appreciation for beauty 1 
His power of securing even with the camer 
which is apt to see and record too much, that quality of breadth, | 
also apparent in all his works, especially in those of later dat 
more than one of which is finely impressionistic.” 


line and in tone. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


® All matters intended for the teat portion of this Journat, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tue Epirors, Toe Britis 
JournaL or PuotocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 

® Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

®* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunny GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


es 


JOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
H. Morgan, 28, Woodhead Road, Sheffield. Photograph (Combination) Postcard 
containing Shegield University (two views), Shegield Coat of Arms, and the 
King and Queen. 

ert Plummer, 90, Queen Street,iMaidenhead, Berks. Three Photographs of His 
Majesty and Reyal Party at Monkey Island, Bray, Berks, on June 24, 1905, 

gustus Lafosse, 12, Oxford Street, Manchester. Five Photographs of Mr. F. 
‘Lister as Napoleon I. No. 1. Empire. No. 2. Victory. No. 3. Moscow, 
No. 4, Waterloo. No 5, St. Helena. 

BE. Dowdy, 78. High Street. Dovercourt, Essex. Photograph (Combination) on 

“Posteard. The word “Dovercourt” in Large Letters, each filled in with Local 
Views, and entitled: ‘A Souvenir of Dovercourt.” 

B. Diveri, Viewfield Cottage, Victoria Road, Huntly, N.B. 
United Free Church, Huntly, N.B. 

s. E. Tickner, 26, Harold Road, Southsea, Portsmouth, Hants. Photograph of 
the Old George Inn, Portsdown Hill, Cosham, Hants. (Copied from Original 
Painting.) 

Gore, 31, Wimn’s Terrace, Forest Road, Walthamstow. Photograph of 

‘Tottenham Lock. Barge passing through Lock, Photograph of First Two 
Decorated Electric Trams to leave Tramyard, Walthamstow, on Opening 
Service to the Public. 

gustus Lafosse, 12, Oxford Street, Manchester. Photograph of the Brodsky 
Quartette comprising: S. Speelman, Dy. Brodsky, Carl Fuchs, Mr. Briggs. 

ac Perkoff. 126, Commercial Road, Lonuon, E. Photograph of Mark Hambourg 
and Brothers. 

hn Alfred Horsburgh, 4, W st Maitland Strest, Edinburgh. 
Right Hon. Lord Dunedin, President of the Court of Session. 

wr and Rignall, 108, Fitzroy Street, Cambridge. Three Photographs of the Bishop 


of Ely. 

mRTON.—1. We know of no firm that would undertake to colour 
your cards, 2. You could certainly have them coloured at 
heme, and you would probably find ordinary water colours as 


cheap as anything. 


Photograph of 


Photograph of the 


McConcutr.—We should think that Marion and Co., of Soho 
Square, W., vould be able to supply you with what you want, 
or some such firm as Reeves, or Newman, the artists’ colour- 
man. Would not a Whatman paper suit you? These, we 
think, you would find free from spots. 


s Orp Lester Borriy.—There is an old leather bottle in our 
museum and a firm has made plaster models of same for sale 
in shops, ete. Can I copy this model and make similar ones 
for sale? Or, is it likely that it is registered, or copyrighted, 
or protected in any way—if such a thing is possible? This 
is the point on which I am wanting information.—BEAUCHAMP. 

It is doubtful if the maker of the plaster models can establish 
copyright in his copy; the law of copyright in sculpture 
(which is what the modelling amounts to) is not clear on the 
point. Why do you not photograph the bottle, or obtain per- 
mission to have a second cast made? In either case you would 


be safe. 


HN 1°. Lussets.—We have forwarded your letter. 


eTOUCHING.—Your work is very poor and ragged, and entirely lack- 
ing in quality; but what can be expected when faces are 


rushed over at this rate? Gne hour, or at least forty-five 
minutes, might be devoted to the reasonable treatment of such 
a negative. Its one good point is the preservation of the like- 
ness, and many retouchers cam easily lose it in five minutes. 
Work finer and blend your touching, instead of breaking off 
so frequently. Aim at solidity and softness of texture, and 
improve your modelling. 
Otp Parmtina.—I have in my possession what seems to me to be a 
very old oil painting in good preservation; size of canvas, 
25 in. by 20 in.; photograph of which I enclose. It is signed 
“Rubens” in red paint at the right-hand corner. Name is 
very distinct, ths first letter thus (specimen enclosed) as near 
as possible. Can you give me any information as to its being 
a genuine Rubens, and an idea of value? I may say that I 
bought it at a sale in a very dirty condition for a small sum ; 
also that I have been offered £5 for it. Any information about 
it will greatly oblige.—Canvas. 

It is impossible for us, or any one else, to say, from an in- 
different photograph of it whether the picture is a genuine 
Rubens or not. We would advise you to submit it to some 
high-class picture-dealers, such as Messrs. Agnew and Sons, Old 
Bond Street. As to its value, if it be a genuine Rubens, it 


may possibly be worth some thousands of pounds. 


Iopisep Parrr.—I shall be glad if you will inform me what process 
was mostly favoured by the old school of photographers for 
preparing paper on which to make enlargements by projection 
before the advent of bromide paper and other such ready-made 
rapid parers, with quantities and manipulation ?—FRep. 

Todised paper was what was used. ‘The following is a good 
formula :—Iodide of potassium 120 grs., bromide of ammonium 

Sensitising solution: Silver nitrate 

1 oz. 


30 grs., water 20 ozs. 
30 grs., and glacial acetic acid 30 minims, water 
After exposure the image was developed with a saturated 
solution of gallic acid, and fixed in hypo. 
A Srrrrr’s Rigur.—Can any one compel a photographer to remove 
photographs cr enlargements from his window or show cases? 
T had a party who ordered an enlargement from a cabinet. She 
paid a small deposit, but I could not get the balance. I placed 
same in my window as a specimen, and she had the audacity 
to demand its removal. I think it would serve her right to 
attach a ticket, “To be paid for,” or similar remark.—B. V. H. 
You have no right to use 
the negative, except at the sitter’s orders. The fact that she 
has not paid does not alter the facts. You can sue her for the 


money. 


She is perfectly within her rights. 


Coryricur.—tI always read your replies re copyright laws with great 
interest, and, although they embrace a large variety of sub- 
jects, here is a point I do not think I have seen referred to. 
I have a copyright picture of a clergyman who died suddenly 
and I gave permission to. the local paper to reproduce his por- 
trait. I hear that an artist is painting his portrait, to hang 
in a public hall, from the one in the paper, in spite of its haying 
the word “copyright” under it with my name as photographer. 
Now comes the question: Who ought to proceed against him— 
I, as the photographer of the original, or the proprietors of 
the journal; and ought they not to protect my rights seeing 
it is done from their paper? If you could find space to reply 
this week you would greatly oblige.—An OLp RuapER FROM 
THE First. 

As the copyright is yours you are the one to take proceedings. 
The proprietors of the paper are not the owners of the copy- 
right in the portrait, so they can take no action, You are the 
only one who can. 


Sa pee 
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Resmvrs.—l. I have about three large sacks of gelatine P.O.P. 
cuttings. Please say if they are of any value, and if it will 
yer? 


pay me to burn them to ashes and send residue to an ass 


2. Is it worth collecting the old fixing baths and taking the 
silyer out of them also?—INQUIRER. 

1. If the paper has not been fixed we should think, as there 
is so much of it, it would be worth your while to do as you 
suggest. You must bear in mind, however, that the silver, 
when recovered, is only worth about 2s. 3d. per oz.—supposing 
it is of the standard purity. 2. Yes, if you work on a toler- 
ably large scale. 

A Dovstrun Crarmm.—Some time ago a photographer, within a few 
minutes of me, sent for me and asked me if I would hold myself 


in readiness to go to him to do his operator’s work if he sent 
for me, his operator going away for a week’s holiday. I agreed 
te do so, and remained indcors, at his request, for a week. 
That was some montis ago, and I have not yet received so 
much as a postcard of thanks. Can I legally claim something 
in the way of remuneration? Nothing was mentioned to 
that effect.—SHapow CaTcHrR 
Unless there was some agreement to the effect that you were 
to receive remuneration for holding yourself in readiness we 
fear you can recover nothing, as your services were not re- 
quired after all. 
Vouta.—The Bastian Mercury Vapour Lamp, Limited, Bartholomew 
Works, Kentish Town, London, N.W. 
Cieantnc Orp NreGgatives.—Will you please let me know the best way 
or cleaning off negative films, principally gelatine. An offer 
has bee1 made for a lot of 15 by 12 and 12 by 10 for hothouse 
glazing purposes, but they must be without films. There is an 
available wash boiler. Would soda or acid help without in- 
jury to hands?—R. Kx. 
A hot solution of caustic soda will soften the film, so that 
a stroke of a stiff scrubbing brush will remove the film at once 
rom each. But a better plan is, let the plates soak for some 
ours in hydrochloric acid {spirits of salts) mixed with about 
ten times it bulk of water. But the acid must not be used in 
an iron vessel, and whichever is used the hands should not 


e kept in the liquid ionger than necessary. 

Booxs.—I should esteem is a great favour if you could teli me the 
best books on the following two subjects: (1) “Studio 
Lighting and Posing,” (2) “Retouching”?—P. W. 

1. “Lighting in Photographic Studios,” by P. C. Ducho- 
chois, 1s.; “Artistic Lighting,’ by James Inglis, 2s. 6d. ; 
and the “Pose in Portraiture” (No. 1 of the “Photo- 
Miniature”), 6d. 2. “The Art of Retouching Negatives,” 
by Robert Johnson, 2s.; end “ Retouching,’’ by Arthur 
Whiting, 1s. 

Rerovucutne (“T.P.”).—Your retouching is very indifferent, and not at 
all up to first-class professional requirements. No. 1 is dirty 
in the working, and the men have no texture. Your know- 
ledge of modelling is very limited. Try for a better grain; 
increase your high lights, and get rid of the general ragged- 
ness. 2. Your saiary, we consider, would be governed more 
by your abilities as operator and receptionist than by your 
retouching (in which you require further lessons), and we con- 
sider that you might expect from 30s. to 35s. per week. 

SaLaRies oF ENtaRGERS.—I am writing to inquire if you can advise 
me as to the salary usually paid to enlargers. I have been 
doing enlarging now for two years, for a leading West End 
firm, and I'am paid 38s. per week. I am doing the very 
best class work, and I think I am underpaid, as I hear some 


enlargers obtain as much as $4 per week. Would you kindly 
advise me.—ZEnNo. « 

Of course salaries depend very much on ability. We should’ 
say that what you are paid is about the average sum, and not 
above it. We think that there are very few eniargers paid 
as much as £4 a week at the present time, that is, if they 
enlarge only on bromide paper. For making enlarged negatives 
a larger salary would be paid. 

PxHoToGRAPHY IN West Inpres.—I should be very much obliged if 
you could give me some information about photographing in 
the West Indies. 1. Is it unwise to take an expensive camera 
on account of the climate, and what precautions can one take 
to prevent its being damaged by mildew or insects? 2. Are 
plates or films the most satisfactory to use there? 3, 
What is about the exposure required compared with what one 
usually gives during one’s summer holiday in England ?—Wasr’ 
Inpiks. 

1. The better the apparatus is the better will it withstand 
adverse climatic conditions. The enly thing to do is to pro- 
tect it as much as possible from damp and insects. 2. We 
should ourselves prefer plates. 3. We should imagine about 
the same or perhaps a little less: in consequence of the dark 
shadews cast by the brilliant light, the common error is to 
give insufficient exposure. 

American Sizes.—I am thinking of settling in the United States of 
America very soon as a photographer. I possess a good 12 
by 10 outfit, also whole plate. I want to know what size 
camera and plates are in general use over there, and whether 


the above would be of service to me; or would it be advisable 
to dispose of same before leaving.—H. L. 

Twelve by ten is a common size in America, and so, to & 
lesser extent, is 84 by 64. You will have no difficulty in get- 
ting plates of these sizes. 

Curomatic.The Vanguard. Manufacturing Company’s “ Bertha” 


colours, or “ Revoli’s” magic photo tints, sold by Marion, of 
Soho Square, will be suitable for the purpose you mention. 


———— 


Tur Northern Photographic Exhibition and the Lay Press.— 
The good people of Leeds will be gratified to learn from the “ York- 
shire Evening Post,” that “the striking developments which have 
revolutionised the photographic world since an image on a sensitive 
plate was obtained by the use of the cigar-box and the spectacle lens 
are abundantly illustrated at the Northern Photographic Exhibition: 
at the Leeds Municipal Art Gallery”; and also that, in addition to 
the list of local exhibitors given in the same organ, “there are many 
others, not local, who have the addresses of such distant places as 
London, and even Scotland.” The Metropolis is getting quite welb 
known, it seems. 


*.* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the apprival of the Publishers, and advertisements are imserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the, text portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 
1e Under the presidency of Professor J. 
Bceraphic Joly, the twentieth meeting of the 
yo ton: Photographic Convention of the United 


ngdom was juaugurated in Dublin, on Monday last, 
der climatic conditions which leave no doubt that, photo- 
aphically, tae week in and around the Irish capital has 
en a profitable one. Numerically the Convention is, 
rhaps, somewhat less than in previous years; but in 
naraderié and universal disposition to contribute to the 
mmon enjoyment, it fully sustains the reputation of its 
aeteen predecessors. Dr. Joly’s address, which we print 
‘another page, touches an aspect of photographic theory 
which we have recently drawn attention at some length 
‘these pages; and it, with the paper of Mr. Thorne 
Iker to be read to-day, constitutes the whole literary or 
entific acta of the Convention. Officially, that is. For it can- 
t be conceived that three hundred or more photographers 
ending a week in one another’s company will not discuss 
erything and anything bearing on their own special 
otographic proclivities. This inherent feature of the 
mvention, occasionally forgotten by certain critics, con- 
tutes, perhaps, its most important raison @étre. While 
-are strongly of the view that the “ paper” programme 
the Convention cannot be neglected except at the risk 
the future prosperity of the body we do not underrate 
> difficulty of obtaining papers to be read, and people to 
ten to them. And we also realise—and would here 
press the facts on every photographer—that the Con- 
ation provides conditions in the highest degree propiti- 
us to the interchange of ideas and the mutual benefit of 
“members. The good work which it accomplishes in 


this way is none the less actual and valuable because it 
does not admit of an itemised report; but it is the magnet 
which draws Conventioners year after year to the venue 
of the meeting. 

* * * 


The 1906 


Al r i & 
Onnvention: 1 members of the Photographic Con. 


vention will receive with pleasure the 
announcement that next year’s meetiug will be on the 
South Coast of England. An inspection of the list 
of places visited during the past nineteen years 
discloses the fact that with the exception of the 
Plymouth Convention of 1893, no place south of 
the Thames has been made the centre of this annual gather- 
ing. Southampton isthe chosen locality for the 1906 Con- 
vention and a better centre could not be desired. With 
the beauties of the Isle of Wight, and the New Forest, 
Winchester Cathedral, Netley Abbey, and other notable 
attractions close at hand, to say nothing of the Solent and 
adjacent Portsmouth, photography of a type quite unlike 
anything obtainable at previous Conventions will be pos- 
sible. There is also no doubt that the Southampton 
Camera Club, from whom the invitation comes, will manage 
the local arrangements satisfactorily, and, given fine sum- 
mer weather like the present, the’ 1906 meeting should be 
a popular one. 


* % * 
The Ilford, Limited, must have every reason 
‘ford to be satisfied with the result of their 


Competition. cent £750 cash prize competition. The 
exact number of entries has not beem disclosed, but we 
understand they were very great, and the judges must 
have found the sum of money at their disposal all too small 
to apportion amongst so many, notwithstanding that extra 
prizes were added to the original amount. An interesting 
exhibition of photographs by the prize winners was opened 
at the Modern Gallery, 61, New Bond Street, London, W., 
on Saturday last and remains open until 6.0 p.m. this 
evening (Friday). Works from all parts of the world are 
on view, and amply demonstrate the far-reaching extent of 
the firm’s output. The plan adopted in this exhibition, 
of which a report appears on another page, is somewhat 
peculiar, but will doubtless have the effect desired by its 
organisers. The exhibitors’ names are not given on the 
pictures, neither is there a catalogue or other indication 
of the titles or specific awards published. The pictures 
are, therefore, shown simply on their own merits, and their 
face value can be taken as indicative of the application 
of Ilford materials. In view of the fact that many of the 
prize winners wished their names withheld, this is pro- 
bably the wisest course that could have beer adopted, and 


- 
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the bulk of the pictures will, therefore, have greater oppor- 
tunities of appealing to the visitors as straightforward 
photographic productions unembarrassed by this or the 
other well known name being attached. 
* * * 

About a year ago Dr. W. J. Russell de- 
tailed some experiments as to the action 
of certain woods on dry plates (BJ., 
August 19, 1904, p. 726), and suggested 
that probably this action should be ascribed to hydrogen 
peroxide. A correspondent to our contemporary “ Know- 
ledge” states that, believing that the action was due to radio- 
activity, he used a very sensitive screen and distinctly 
observed from a piece of white tretwood the scintillations 
which were about as bright as from uranium, pitchblende, 
or radium, the great difference being, however, that, 
whereas with these substances the emanations are poured 
forth in such numbers as to cause an almost continuous 
lighting up of the screen, in the case of wood they only 
came singly or in twos or threes, with a considerable 
interval between each. This would naturally account for 
the somewhat feeble photographie action of wood, as it 
would be necessary for considerable time to elapse before 
sufficient effect had accumulated to produce a latent 
image. 


The Action 
of Wood on 
Photographic 
Plates. 


* * * 


The Gamera The future prospects of the Camera 
Club Company,(jyb do not at present look particularly 
Limited. 5 : ’ 

rosy. As we hinted a short time ago 
when the directors’ report for 1904 was published, the 
lack of esprit de corps and other factors making for the 
success of an institution of this character were conspicuous 
by their absence. We now see that an extraordinary general 
meeting is called for Monday next, July 17, to discuss the 
unsatisfactory financial condition of the club, and to 
decide as to the means to be adopted with a view to the 
continuance of its existence. About £300 will be neces- 
sary to carry on the concern to the end of the year, and 
five courses are suggested for adoption. They are: (1) To 
make a whip, and invite subscriptions for Preference 
shares; (2) To make a whip, and increase the amount of 
subscriptions for the year 1906, and possibly subsequent 
years; (3) To amalgamate with another club; (4) To give 
up the present premises and take smaller ones, be- 
coming a small photographic society with suitably reduced 
subscriptions ; (5) To wind up the company and close the 
club altogether. We look forward to the result of this 
meeting with great interest. It certainly seems a great 
pity that an institution with the prestige of the London 
Camera Club should be in such dire straits. We doubt 
whether the members will rise to the demands made by 
suggestion 2, as the present subscription is generally 
considered quite sufficient for the value offered; while 3, 
4, 5, mean the total extinction of the club. The first pro- 
posal, therefore, seems the only one that is likely to main- 
tain the present premises in Charing Cross Road, and we 
trust that with complete reorganisation and better manage- 
ment the past achievements and reputation of the club 
may be revived, and its present sorry condition made a 
thing of the past. 


* * * 
Miniatures. The “Daily Mail” recently published 
a letter in its correspondence column from an. artist, de- 
nouncing the sale of pictures ostensibly “ miniatures,” 
but really “coloured photographs.” We should be the 
last to support photographers in any wrong description, 
but we may well ask whether artists have any prescriptive 
right to the use of the word miniature. A miniature may bea 
small photograph or picture of any description, either in 
monochrome or otherwise. The probability is the customer 


—— 


who bought the picture in question paid so small a price tha 
good painting and drawing on the ivory alone were out o: 
the question. It is usually those who have beaten dowr 
prices who complain most when they find quality has cor 
respondingly fallen. The writer of the letter, too, whe 
signed with a pseudonym, is complaining because the 
inevitable and universal progression and competition are 
making it more difficult for him to earn an income or 
the old lines. Except to the very few at the top of the 
profession, all artistic work yields a very poor return in 
£-s. d., and it is only by the severe application of ordinary 
commercial methods that profitable results accrue. No 
only does this apply to photography, but to the many 
branches of artistic work which photography has attacked, 

* * * : 
The new edition of the “Blue Book’ 


A Hint for 
(Apa as issued by the Scottish Photographic 


Federation, and analogous to the “ Rec 
Book” of the R.P.S. Affiliation, contains two excellent 
ideas that can be commended to the notice of the executive 
of the latter in view of the increasing desire to furthel 
cement the units of which it is composed. A number oj 
gentlemen prominent in Scottish photographic circles 
have kindly agreed to advise members of the Federation 
on various photographic subjects. The list of twenty-five 
sections given embraces almost every possible subject in 
photography on which advice can be sought. From 
ratus” and camera construction, optics and chemistry 
nearly every process and application of photography te 


“mounting and framing” is considered, and experts 
appointed. This expert advice is given free, and return 
postage for specimens is the only condition imposed. That 


a lot of work is created for these willing helpers is not likely 
to be the case, as a number of names appear under each 
section. Thus, for instance, under “ Lantern Slides” ne 
less than nine well-known names in Scottish photography 
appear, and the addresses are in various centres. e 
gazetteer is likewise worthy of note. The names, addresses, 
and officers of the federated Societies have been compressed 
into the smallest possible compass consistent with effective 
display, and the space thus gained has been devoted to 
a particularly interesting gazetteer of photographie 
interest. An up-to-date list of dark rooms is given which 
may be made free use of on nresentation of the “Blue 
Book ”—a ~~ most important concession—and, moreover, 
“local reporters” have been appointed in each of the 
towns and districts mentioned. These gentlemen will send 
full information about the districts they represent, on re 
ceiving a request, accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope. This breathes the true spirit of practical co- 
operation, the utility of which cannot fail to be of the 
utmost value to the federation, and is worthy of imitation 
by all other similar organisations. 


* * * 
The — Twenty years ago the Petzval form of 
Pens portrait lens was seen in practically 


every studio. Nowadays it is being 
practically displaced by rapid rectilinears or the more 
modern lenses whose freedom from astigmatism enables 
them to be employed at greater apertures. Nearly ten 
years ago we knew of a North-country professional who 
constantly used vapid aplanats at //6 even for child-por 
traiture, and we believe one of the best-known London 
professionals uses a comparatively cheap French R.R. for 
almost the whole of his work. Plates are now quick enough 
to admit of less rapid lenses being used, but in point of 
fact the anastigmat at //5.6 is practically as rapid as the 
majority of Petzval lenses marked //4, for in many such 
instruments if the aperture be accurately measured it will 
be found to be something less than //4. The necessity for 
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7 portrait lens is one of the traditions of old-fashioned 
photography which dies hard, but in time, when it is 
recognised that the modern form of lens may be used both 
indoors and out-of-doors, and is perfectly efficient for 
portraiture, it will probably almost completely displace the 


Petzval form. 
* * * 


Lenses for The mention just made of the double 
-andscape, use to which //5.6 anastigmats may be 
put applies principally to group work out-of-doors. The 
figures are arranged approximately in one plane and 
marginal definition is as good as that in the centre of 
the field at full aperture. Thoughtful lens users know by 
now that the almost perfect corrections for astigmatism 
and curvature of field do not in any way increase the 
depth of definition, and that the cheap R.R. needs no more 
stopping down for this end than the best of the anastigmais. 
Hence, when on a large plate, say, 15 by 12, both near and 
distant objects, as in landscape work, are to be focussed 
sharply, the performance of the R.R. is equal to that of 
the anastigmats. This point is often lost sight of by inex- 
perienced workers who are purchasing lenses. If the lens 
is likely to be always employed at such stops as //22 or 
#/52, then the R.R. will give as good results as an anas- 
tigmat. On the other hand, if group work and por- 
traiture are required, it will pay to have the flat-field lens. 
Another branch of work in which a lens giving a flat field 
and fine marginal definition is of immense value is the 
copying of maps and pictures on orthochromatic plates 
and using light filters. Sharpness over the entire field 
can be secured at open aperture, and, though the differ- 
ence between one second exposure at //6 and 28 seconds at 
{/32 is not of importance, yet when these times are multi- 
plied by forty for the light filter the saving of time accruing 
from the use of the better corrected lens is of material 
importance. 
* * * 

The Poisons’ A deputation from the Pharmaceutical 
ill, Society visited the President of the 
Board of Agriculture at the House of Commons last week 
in reference to the sale of poisons for agricultural and 
horticultural purposes. Mr. Fellowes’s reply to the depu- 
tation will be of considerable interest to photographers 
and others who make use of quantities of certain scheduled 
poisons. He stated that an enormous number of resolu- 
tions had reached his Department from bodies all over the 
country in favour of a relaxation of the present law. But 
the question of the public safety was one of immense im- 
portance, and neither his Department nor Lord London- 
derry, as head of the Privy Council, would ever do any- 
thing that would occasion the slightest risk to the general 
public in connection with the sale of these compounds. 
Some of the regulations to be made under the proposed 
Bill would provide:—1. That no poisonous substance shall 
be kept in any shop or premises where articles of food are 
stored or kept for sale. 2. All poisons must be kept in a 
cupboard separate from other goods. 3. All poisons shall 
be sold in an enclosed vessel labelled with the word 
“Poison.” 4, Liquid poisons shall be sold only in bottles 
or tins easily distinguishable by touch from ordinary 
bottles or tins. 5. In granting licences, the local authority 
shall have regard to the facilities already existing in the 
neighbourhood for the purchase of poisonous compounds. 


* * * 
To It is a commonplace now that it is the 
Cinemato- new idea that pays. How much money 
graphers. has been made by the application of new 


ideas to cinematography is perhaps scarcely realised. We 
have been wondering why the cinematograph is not applied 


ee ee 


to many of the changes which are constantly occurring 
in the metropolis, serving two purposes—an interesting 
film for exhibition and a permanent record of an historic 
change. To take as an example, the pulling down of St. 
James’s Hall and the contiguous buildings in Regent-street 
and Piccadilly, and the erection of the new Piccadilly 
Hotel which is to be put up on the site. Why should 
not a series of photographs be taken at suitable intervals 
showing the periodical demolition of the old and the growth 
of the news? Certain difficulties would occur, and the ex- 
posures would need to be made with care and from a fixed 
standpoint, and of course the apparatus would be kept on 
the one piece of work for a long time. It may be that 
such a film would not be sensational enough or humorous 
enough for the Britsh public, and that is a matter on 
which the large film-producing firms are the best judges, 
but, as a record of modern building methods, this extended 
series of “progress photographs” would be distinctly 
interesting. 


——_—_—__—_o—__<—_— 


PRINTING PROCESSES.—VII. 
FORE 


Puatrnum toning is generally used for matt surface papers, 
and various tones ranging from cold sepia to brownish 
black can be obtained by varying the time of toning and 
also the composition of the bath. 

The depth of printing for platinum toning depends to 
some extent on the bath that is used, but as a rule it should 
be a little deeper than for gold toning. There are one or 
two main lines of treatment to which all prints, whether 
gelatine or collodion, should be submitted, if evenness of 
tone and purity of the whites are to be obtained. 

In the first place the most important point is the 
conversion of the whole of the silver salts into chloride, 
for as has already been pointed out, the emulsion usually 
contains organic salts of silver and free organic acid, If 
these are left in the film, it is difficult to avoid slight 
tingeing of the whites, nor can the tone as a rule be carried 
to the rich deep brownish blacks. To get rid of these 
salts is a simple matter, as the prints merely require 
immersing for five minutes in a solution of salt, as recom- 
mended prior to gold toning, and whilst it is purely a 
matter of choice for gold, it is essential before platinum 
toning. It is advisable also to thoroughly wash the prints 
after the salt bath. 

The platinum salt generally used for toning is the chloro- 
platinite of potassium, and this only tones satisfactorily in 
an acid bath. Within reason, it is immaterial with what 
the bath is acidified—it may be either an organic or mineral 
acid or an acid salt. If the latter be used, the bath acts 
slowly; with an organic or phosphoric acid the action 
is quicker, and most rapid with nitric or hydrochloric 
acid; though with the latter acids yellowness of the whites 
isafreauent trouble. The simplest of all baths, and which, 
so far as we have found, acts satisfactorily with every 
commercial brand of paper, is that acidified with phos- 
phoric acid. Rapidity of toning is dependent not only on 
the strength of the chloroplatinite, but also on the tem- 
perature of the bath, and this is important. We have 
frequently found that certain makes of paper which did 
not tone satisfactorily with platinum gave quite satisfac- 
tory results as soon as the temperature of the bath was 
raised to about 65 deg. to 70 deg. Fahr. 

The quantity of platinum salt may vary within wide 
limits, from 0.2 to 5 grains per ounce of the bath, but a 
good working bath which works quickly, and which will 
give any tone from sepia to brownish blacks, is one con- 
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taining 1 grain of chloroplatinite per ounce. A suitable 
formula will then be :— 


Chloroplatinite of potash NO) ens 
Dilute phosphoric acid + 0Z 
IDNisiiilllegel WEEE THO) socococoboopepnendncone OM ozs 


Dilute phosphoric acid may be obtained from any chemist 
or dealer, or if thought more convenient the concentrated 
acid may be obtained, and then only one-sixth of the above 
quantity should be used. 


It is a little difficult to determine the exact tone obtain- 
able whilst the print is in the bath, as the final colour is only 
seen when the print is fixed or dry; but a very few trials 
will determine the necessary duration of toning to obtain 
any desired colour. 


It is important that the print a 
all traces of the platinum salt and acid; for the latter will 
decompose the hypo and cause the well known sulphura- 
tion which is not conducive to the stability of the print. 
Hf the platinum salt is not removed also, it combines with 
the hypo, and the salt formed is extremely insoluble, and 
a general tinge may be the result. It is advisable, there- 
fore, to thoroughly wash the prints after the toning bath ; 
this may be facilitated by immersing them in salt and 
water, and finally passing them into a weak carbonate of 
soda bath, or the soda may be added to the fixing bath. 


With very deep printing, a toning bath rich in platinum 
and at a temperature of about 65 deg. to 70 deg. Fahr., as 
recommended, warm blacks are easily obtained; but for 
pure blacks verging on the cold side, it is advisable to 
first treat the prints to a gold toning bath, and preferably 
an acetate or borax bath in which they should be left till 
they have assumed a reddish violet tinge on the surface; 
they must be well washed, and then treated to the above- 
named platinum bath. 


ter toning be freed from 


For pure black tones on matt surface paper, particu- 


larly on collodio-chloride paper, the following bath is ver’ 
satisfactory :— 


Potassium chloroplatinite .................. 5 grs 
Meta-phenylendiamine, ................0.0..00- 5 grs 
Drstillediwateneccumaeeenceeee cee eaaeee sce. 10 oz. 


The prints must be washed in plain water before using 
this bath, and also well washed after toning. 

The well known red tone, commonly known as Bartolozz 
red, can be best obtained on matt surface papers, for whick 
alone it is suitable by treating the prints to a salt bath 
then well washing and toning in :— 

Uranium nitrate 

Thiosinamine 

Distilled water 
The prints must. be well washed after this and before 
toning. 

Carmine red tones are obtainable on some papers only, 
by the following bath, which was recommended first by 
the late M. Helain. Why it should fail with some and 
succeed with other papers we are unable to say; it is also 
very slow in action, this being increased with the reduction 
of the iodide :— 


Ammonium Sulphocyanide ..........0.... 25 grs 
Potassium iodide ... 25-7 grs 
Chloride of gold .... oan dd piers 
Distilled watormenen teen ean 10 oz. 


Fixation takes somewhat longer after this bath than usual. 

There is not much that is novel to be said about plati- 
num toning, but as with care and reasonable precautions 
it gives a series of tones, which are quite distinct from those 
obtained with gold, it affords a welcome change, and is 
likely to lead to business from a professional point of view. 
Tt has been advanced as against the use of platinum that 
prints are not so stable as with gold toning, but this 
cannot be substantiated, and if spots and stains occur, ib 


is more likely to be due to the non-observance of the simple 
precautions we have pointed out. ‘ 


SENDING PHOTOGRAPHS BY TELEGRAPH. 


[Last week the general principles of electric transmission of 
pictures and the Korn system were described and discussed.— 
Eps. B.J.P.] 


The Receiving Apparatus. 


Ar the receiving station we have again the revolving cylinder, 
which, however, is only a quarter the size of the transmitting 
cylinder, and is made of ebonite. It will thus be seen that the 
reproduction is reduced in the proportion of 1-4. Immediately 
above this receiving-cylinder, and at a distance of only 1 or 
2m/m. from it, is fixed the little Geissler tube, which is shown 
in Figure 3 in about actual size. It consists of a glass tube, 
containing two wires (Al and A), between the ends of which 
(SS) the luminous discharges passes. The tube is encased in a 
thick ebonite cylinder, and the top is covered with sealing-wax. 
The only light which can issue from this tube comes from a small 
aperture (B) measuring } m/m. as above-mentioned. 


The Mechanism of the Receiver. 


Figure 4 shows diagrammatically the actual receiving portion. 
It consists of a so-called “ moving-coil ” system, which is a small 
frame (C) wound with very fine wire, and suspended between 
the poles (S and N) of a powerful horse-shoe magnet. This frame 
is kept in a certain neutral position by the two hair-springs (LL), 
through which the current from the line enters. The axle of 
the frame is carried in jewelled bearings, and it carries a very 


Il, 


light glass tube of about 4 m/m. diametev, at the ends of which 
two fine copper wires (P 1 and P 2) of about 4m/m. diameter and 


4 


20 m/m. length are fixed. Instead of altering the spark-gap as in 


the old arrangement Professor Korn now uses a number of electric 
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stances (RI., RII., RIII., RIV.), which are connected to col- 
ing points, between which the copper points (P 1 and P 2) play 
aout friction ; and a glance at Figure 4 will show that, accord- 
‘to the position of these points, the high-potential current 
erated in the coil T, and carried to the tube, will be more or 
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so that we may either weaken or strengthen the current through 
the tube for a given variation in the original, and so produce at 
the receiving station either a positive or a negative film, a by 
no means unimportant feature of Korn’s method. 

The high-potential, or “Tesla,” current which flows through 


wets 


Fig. 5.—The Sending Apparatus by which Drawings and Music were Telegraphed from Paris to Rouen (see p. 526). 


For the photograph of this and the receiving apparatus (fig. 6) the Editors are indebted to the ‘ World’s Work,” which gives a popular account of Professor Korn’s 


(4 


invention in its July issue. 


Fig. 6 —Professor Korn’s Receiving Apparatus (see p. 526). 


ss weakened, according as to whether it has to pass through a 
eater or lesser portion of these four resistances. It will also 
seen that by simply changing the direction of the incoming 
rrent (from the transmitting station) the frame C can be made 
turn either in one or the other direction for a given impulse, 


the resistances and the tube, is produced either by means of an 
ipduction-coil and a “Tesla” transformer (D), or it may be 
di tived from the motor driving the receiving-cylinder after suit- 
ab: transformation. The adyantage of these currents is that, 
in s) ‘te of their high-potential, they are perfectly harmless, when 
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saccidentally taken by the operator, and, being of an oscillating 
character, they are not likely to impede the movements of the 
points (P 1 and P 2) as would be the case were one to use static 
electricity. Of course, this sensitive galvanometer, as well as 
the receiving-cylinder, are properly boxed and protected against 
mechanical vibration. In Figure 6 the galvanometer is num- 
bered 4, the receiving-cylinder 7, and the induction-coil 6. 
Practical Limitations. 

These are, in short, the essential parts of an installation, al- 
though, as above-mentioned, many delicate electrical controlling 
devices are in practice indispensable. The limitations of the 
method are due to:— 

1. The inertia of the selenium cells, which makes it impossible 

or them to follow accurately very rapid and slight variations in 
‘the illumination. 
2. The inertia of the moving part of the galvanometer ; but so 
‘much progress has been made in this direction that it is pos- 
sible to transmit an original measuring 12 by 18 m/m. within 
wenty-four minutes, and by a slight mechanical improvement 
even within twelve minutes. 


The distances over which these extremely minute variation 
in the current can be transmitted is astonishing, and these ar 
only limited by what is electrically termed the capacity of th 
line. There is no doubt that a good deal remains to be don 
before the system, as above described, may be pronounced com 
mercially perfect ; but the progress made, even within the shor 
interval of three years, and the energy of the inventor, give pro 
mise of an early perfection of the method, and of a greater spee 
in the working of this system. 

The realisation of the problem of seeing distant things electri 
cally is, of course, a totally different and vastly more difficul 
matter; but, as Professor Korn has pointed out, it must be pre 
ceded by a reliable system of electrically transmitting pictures 
and may possibly be evolved from it, when experience has show1 
us how to reduce the time factor in transmission. To my think 
ing, however, something more is required—a substitute or vas 
improvement of the selenium cell, sensitive to all parts of th 
spectrum, and rapidly recovering. A promising field of researel 
is here open to the investigator, full of practical photographi 
interest. A. W. Isentiat. 


THE BREAKAGE OF NEGATIVES: HOW TO 


PREVENT 


LY. 


Tue cracking or breakage of a valuable negative is an exceed- 
ingly mortifying occurrence. Sometimes, with the expenditure 
of much care and trouble, the film may be stripped and trans- 
ferred to another glass, but in a large percentage of cases the 
film also is broken, and perhaps irremediably ruined. In any 
event, prevention is undoubtedly better than cure, so that some 
little study of the various ways in which such mishaps take 
place, and the methods by which they may be anticipated and 
avoided, recommends itself as good policy. 
Dangers Before Exposure. 

To begin at. the beginning, although, strictly speaking, an 
unexposed plate is not a negative. It is by no means unusual, 
through careless handling or dropping of the boxes containing 
unexposed plates, for one of these to be-slightly cracked. The 
obvious remedy is to examine carefully each plate when filling 
the slides, and to reject any which show any sign of a crack. 
Mischief often happens through particles of grit. getting in 
the dark slide rebates; these should be inspected at intervals 
and dusted out if necessary. Occasionally, a plate may be a 
trifle over the usual size, and fit too tightly in the slide, 
possibly requiring a little force to insert it. 
should such a plate be used for an important subject, for a 
-erack may be started in some manner or other before the plate 
comes out of the slide. It should be seen that the dark slide 
‘springs are not too powerful, and all unnecessary concussions 
or shakings should be avoided, especially with large plates. On 
this account, it is advisable to compel the shutters to work 
easily, if they do not already do so, by rubbing the grooves 
with a very small quantity of powdered blacklead. 

Two DarK Room Precautions. 
Coming in due course to the developing operations, it is 


On no account | 


wise to use deep dishes, since the negatives clearly cannot so | 


easily slip or be dropped out by any accident. Also, such 
‘dishes are heavier and not so liable to mishaps. A lead-lined 


‘sink with a wooden grid is decidedly best when a negative | 
perversely slips from the fingers; there is at least a sporting | 
chance it will not be broken, whereas, if the sink is of stone- | 


ware, the result is almost a moral certainty in the other direc- 
tion. Similarly, a wooden floor is to be preferred to a stone 
one. 


When Washing and Drying the Negative 
the grooves of the washing tank should be neither too tight 
mor too loose, and the flow of water must not be heavy or 


violent. A word may be said on the subject of draining racks, 
viz., that the folding variety have an unpleasant knack of 
unexpectedly shutting up while being moved with negatives m 
them, thus frequently causing an alarming spill. The best 
way to prevent this is to make the rack incapable of folding 
by driving in a short nail or adopting other suitable means. 
The rack should be large enough and should have a sufficient 
extent of grooving in contact with the edges of the negatives, 
so that it becomes impossible for the latter to shift and fall 
through any sudden shake or puff of wind. To attempt, for 
example, to dry a 12 by 10 negative in a quarter-plate rack is 
simply courting disaster ; even in the case of a half-plate one 
it is at least risky. It seems almost unnecessary to warn the 
photographer never to stand negatives outside the house in 4 
strong wind. 


A Safeguard when Retouching. 

The next thing to be considered is the retouching desk. This 
should be furnished with some satisfactory means of fixing 
the negative, so that it cannot slip or fall while working, ot 
when the retoucher is temporarily obliged to leave it. The 
professional photographer knows only too well how many nega- 
tives are lost through the omission of this simple precaution 
It is not sufficient to have merely a ledge on which the negative 
rests, or a rebate for it to lie in; there must be some provision 
for gripping or holding it so that it cannot slip sideways of 
fall forward. There are various patterns of retouching desks 
on the market in which this requirement is met, or, if such 
an arrangement is lacking, a good plan is to glue a thin, flat 
sheet of cork over the front of the desk, first cutting out @ 
suitable opening, and to fix the negative in any required 
position with fairly large drawing pins. The cork facing will 
last some time without renewal. A desk having a rebated 
opening should be provided with buttons or catches at the 
sides of the latter, and these should not be allowed to become 
so loose as to be useless. Care must be taken that the front 
of the desk is perfectly flat and free from grit or projections. 

Printing Frames and BreaKages. 

The largest number of breakages, however, are apt to occur 
during the printing operations. A good many may be attri- 
buted to uneven rebates in the printing frames, although 
much more care is now taken by the manufacturers to avoid 
this defect than at one time. Before any printing frame is 
used, the rebate should be critically tested by means of a 
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tfectly flat piece of glass, the size of the negative. This 
ould be laid in the rebate, first one way and then the other, 


ying also both sides, and pressing with a finger round the 


lges of the glass to see if there is the slightest shake or 
parture from a true level. If such is found, the uneven 
ace may be reduced to its proper depth by means of a pen- 
life and glasspaper. It should also be ascertained that the 
nged back of the frame exerts an even pressure and is level 
side. The springs, if too strong, should be bent until the 
essure is considered just sufficient. All printing frames 
ould be tested from time to time, since exposure to damp 
id variations of temperature will often serve to warp them 
id render them untrue. 

| When Vignetting. 

Occasionally, breakages may be traced to the points of tacks 
ed in fastening vignettes coming through the thinnest part 
the frame and projecting inside the rebate, or, even if they 
) not actually project, causing a bump or prominence. To 
oid this, all tacks should be driven in near the edges of the 
ame. It is distinctly an advantage if the back and springs 
‘the frame do not project when closed, for the following 
ason: It is customary when the frames are not printing, or 
wing refilling, to stack them in a pile, and a little reflection 
ill show that, if the back or springs project, the whole weight 
‘the uppermost frames is pressing on the negatives contained 
those at the bottom, whereas, if there are no projections, 
ie stress is borne by the sides of the frames, and does not 


reach the negatives at all. An ingenious and simple method 
of overcoming the former disadvantage is to fix small circular 
bosses of rubber at the back of the frames. The backing 
material used in filling in must be evenly distributed and free 
from lumps or grit. 
Safety in the Post-How to Pack a Negative. 

Probably little need be said as regards the storage of nega- 
tives, for, if properly grooved boxes are employed, an accident 
can only be due to carelessness. The transmission of negatives 
by post need not cause any anxiety if the screw-down boxes 
now obtainable, with circular felt pads between which the 
negative is laid, are used. ‘The only safe alternative to these is 
the employment of a thick and solid wooden box, larger each 
way than the negative, so as to allow of a liberal amount of 
loose packing (such as shavings or wads of tissue paper) being 
evenly and tightly distributed on both sides and round the 
edges of the latter. Care should be taken that the bottom 
layer on which the negative is laid, enclosed in a suitable 
envelope, is level and free from any hard substance. In con- 
clusion, a most useful hint may be given to users of box-form 
hand cameras in which the plates are caused to fall into a 
lower chamber when changing—which is, simply to zlue a piece 
of thick red or black felt over the bottom of the receptacle 
into which the plates drop. It is true that a breakage does not 
often occur even without this precaution, but with it the 


chances of mishap are reduced to a minimum. 
A. Locxert. 


THE WEEHR IN HISTORY. 


The First Gelatine Dry Plate. 
In Tua Britis Journat or PHorograpuy for July 18, 1873, 
ypeared the first advertisement of a gelatine emulsion. I 
produce it herewith. It will be noticed that the preparation 
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instance of how progress seemed to turn on its natural course, F 
quote from Tux Brivisn JourNat or Puorocrapuy of July 14, 
1871, the hopes entertained of emulsion to be applied by the 
photographer himself. Thomas Sutton, after reviewing the: 


(July 18 18738 


UME eS ea eeige 


i Oise Geese 


Begs to announce that, aa the result of innumerable experiments, he has made an 


IMPORTANT PHOTOGRAPHIC DISCOVERY, 


‘which enables him to Prepare Dry Plates equal in Sensitiveness, and superior in many respects, to the best 

 ” Wet Plates, and that simply by pouring an Emulsion (prepared by an entirely new and original method) on 
the glass and allowing it to dry without any washing or the application of any preservative, thus saving an 

_ immense amount of trouble and expense, and what is more important, still securing films of absolute uni- 
formity, of good keeping qualities, and up to the highest standard of excellence. \ 

; In order‘that anyone may test the truth of the above statement a Four-ounce Boftle of the Emulsion, 
sufficient to. coat Four or Five Dozens Quarter-Plates, will be sent, post free, for 3s.; and, when the new method 


* described have been realised. 


;not described as of gelatine, although the behaviour of the 
mulsion could not leave this matter long in doubt. The 
mula employed by Mr. Burgess never became public, and 
1c emulsion itself gradually dropped out of the market. 
The Process of the Future—in 1871. 

The stream of progress in any art or science is often a curiously 
rooked one. It doubles on its course, and until long after- 
ards it is difficult to recognise in these reversed. currents the 
ame confluence which flows constantly from one source. Thus 
hhaye referred to the early efforts to replace wet collodion by 
ry plates, and have also noted the slowness with which the 
zady-made emulsion dry-plate came into vogue. As an 


fn TS LEI TET 


_ has been thoroughly tested, if 500 Subscribers are willing to pay, One Guinea each, a pamphlet will be printed 
: giving an account of the experiments which have been tried, and the formula by which the results above 
Address, Mr. J. BURGESS, Artist, 207, Queen’s Road, Peckham, S.E. 


state of knowledge at that time, exclaims:—“A tourist... - 
would have his bromide of silver emulsion ready made in a. 
semi-solid state resembling blanc-mange; he would melt it 
by putting the bottle containing it into boiling water ; he: 
would then coat his plates at night for the next day, and 
put them at once into the plate box to get dry. No washing 
of the plates would be required. The next morning he would 
hang a yellow curtain before his window and put them into 
his dark glides, developing at night. He would have no 
dangerous, explosive, strong-smelling, unhealthy collodion to 
carry about with him on his travels, and he might pack in 
a very small space enough chemicals in a dry state to last him 
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for a tour round the world. What a blessing it would be to be 
independent of collodion and at the same time not to have to 
trust to the keeping qualities of dry plates.” 


The Copyright Union. 


The assets of the photographer in the way of reproduction 
fees assumed important proportions as soon as the half-tone 
reproduction was perfected and gave the impetus to the modern 
deluge of “popular” periodicals. That was about the year 
1892, and photographers to whom Press work was a strange 
branch of business stood in danger of neglecting their rights. 
The first formal establishment of a scale of payment for repro- 
duction in the Press was made on July 19, 1893 by a number 
of photographers meeting at the Hotel Victoria, London. It 
was then resolved that the minimum charge for reproduction 
should be one guinea, and that the name and address of the 
photographer should be legibly printed under each impression. 
This meeting and one held three months later were private, and 
were attended only by a few leading London photographers. In 
January, 1894, a public appeal emanating from the photo- 
graphic section of the London Chamber of Commerce, was 
issued, and this was made the occasion for the establishment of 
a revised minimum fee for reproduction in the Press. Half a 


guinea, instead of one guinea, was to be this “Copyright Union 


minimum.” Though it may have seemed the wisest recom- 
mendation at the time, its effect has been to make 10s. 6d. 
a maximum above which a publisher will not go except for 
special work. Nevertheless, the Union established the principle 
that a photographer must be paid a fee for the reproduction of | 
his work, and I suppose the recognition of that right is_ 
now universal throughout illustrated journalism. Other~ 
countries have followed our lead in the institution of a body for 
the protection of photographers’ copyrights—notably France, | 
which has a society embodied with the “ Chambre Syndicale de 
la Photographie,” and America, where the photographic interests 
in regard to reproduction were watched over until recently 
by the Photographers’ Copyright League of America. This 
body, I learn, is being reorganised under the auspices of the 
newly-formed Professional Photographers’ Society of New York. 
I understand that there is a movement towards the formation 
of bodies in the Colonies to discharge these same duties, a 
sphere in which such influence is particularly desirable, because 
the law of photographic copyright in these parts of His: 
Majesty’s dominions is more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance, notwithstanding the facts that the Copyright 
Act is supposed to apply to these countries, and that the 
Colonies are subscribers to the Berne Convention of Inter- 
national Copyright. Hisroricvs. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A paper read before the Photographers’ Association of Wisconsin.* 


Wuat do we mean by the business side of photography? I 
mean the money-getting side of it; making all the money that 
you can, out of your artistic efforts. Most of us are “long” on | 
the artistic and “short” on the business side. It is no crime, 
when people come in for pictures at four dollars per dozen, 
and the next day when they call for proofs and you show them 
what an artistic thing it will make in this style at eight | 
dollars per dozen, or this other style of finish and mounting 
at twelve dollars per dozen (a style, by the way, that you had 
in mind when you made the sitting, and that you feel sure they 
would like, if they could only see them finished in that way), 
it is no crime if you succeed in getting the order at the higher 
price. This is what I call the business side of it. 

I believe the business side of photography should begin 
when the patron comes into your office. There they should be 
met by the highest salaried person in your employ; the recep- 
tion-room lady, who, if she is tactful and a good saleswoman, | 
will more than pay her salary in advanced prices over what 
they intended to spend when they came into your place. 

A Price that is Higmh Enough. 

I have heard a great many discussions as to whether it was 
best to show your low-priced work first, or whether it was 
better to begin with the highest-priced work. I believe in and 
pursue the latter course, showing my higher priced work first ; | 
of course, “sizing up” my customer, and if you are a close | 
observer you can judge very closely as to what priced work | 
they will stand for. And when they are sent to the operator 
make the best there is in you, no matter what the price, but 
make the price high enough even on your cheapest work so 
that you can give them good service, and this service will 
bring you another customer or drive one away, dependent upon | 
the product that you deliver ta them. Don’t be stingy with | 
your plates, and allow so many for such and such priced work. 

Look Out for the Unexpected Pose. 

I never know how many plates I am going to expose when 

I go under the skylight. Don’t misconstrue my meaning; I 


* We are indebted to our New York contemporary, ‘The Photographer,” for | 
the Report.—Eds. B.J.P. | 


don’t mean to be careless and wasteful; but don’t stop just. 
because you have made two or three exposures. For instance, 
I have frequently come to the point where I was apparently 
done, and would stop to talk for a few moments with the 
sitter, when he would fall, unconsciously, into an easier and 
more natural pose. Then I get busy, and make that and pos 
sibly another negative, always having a supply of extra holders 
on my camera. Nine times out of ten that will be your best 
seller. 
How Business Varies, and Why. 

I believe a great many of us are careless about our clerical 
and book work. I have had photographers tell me they never 
keep books. How in the world do they know how much busi- 
ness they are doing? I once asked a friend how much business 
he did in a year. His answer was: “Gee! I don’t know.” I 
knew he did a good business, but he did not know in dollars 
and cents. I know what I have done, the first of January of 
each year. I want to know if I am solvent or otherwise. If 
business has not been as good as I think it should have been, 
I want to find out what months were short ; the conditions that 
made it so; and, if I am at fault, correct it. I keep a “stock 
house account” and see that my books correspond with theirs. 
If you discount your bills, that is more of the business side of 
photography, and is more money in your pocket. 

Last year I put in the “card index system” for all office 
work that we can use it for, and find it a great time saver. I 
did not like the stock cards as published by the manufacturers, 
so I figured out one for myself, and had it made by the Yaw- 
man and Erbe people, of New York, and it fills the bill. 


The Unpaid Proof Problem. 

No doubt all of you have the trouble of sitters not reporting 
on their proofs. This is where the card system makes itself 
useful. My cards are all kept in a certain compartment until 
the proofs are returned and the negatives named. The first of 
each month I go through these cards, and if there are any 
over thirty days old I write them a nice note, saying that they 
had a sitting on such a date, and if they were not 
pleased I shall be glad to give them another sitting. If they 
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ob reply or make an appointment, the next month I send Sometimes you meet someone socially, or a business friend 
ll for services for So much. If they do not respond, the | who says he is coming in some of these see to have some work 
one I send is qualified, “If not paid by,” a certain date, | done. Get busy; he brought up the subject. It’s “up to you” 
s bill will be placed with my attorney for collection.” | to get the business. Make an appointment with him right 
; brings them. That is more of the “business side of | there, at a’ time suiting his convenience. If he fails to “ Eon 
ography.” up,” you have a right to keep at him till you land the business. 


nother proof trouble is, their not returning all the proofs. 

js a thing that we positively enforce. I. stamp ALL 
fs, “ Must be returned to the office, otherwise they will be Don’t worry about your competitor. Don’t try to get his 
ged for.” There is scarcely a family in your city that does business, but make business for yourself; then try to hold it 
have a jar of toning solution in the house, and it is so easy y making your work and your word good to your customers. 
one the extra proofs, aud you lose the extra money. Of Be a representative man in your community. Let them know 
se you will have all kinds of arguments put up for a while ; hat even if you are “only a photographer” you are just as 
u used to let us keep the proofs we didn’t order from,” etc., good as “the other fellow.” One of the best ways to do this is 

You can tell them that you have adopted a new system o keep your credit good. A business man will respect you 
ling all proofs in order to check mistakes in the order, | more for this than or all your other good traits. If you have 
Id any occur. And it is a good idea to do this, too. I | a business or commercial club in your city, join it, and show 
my proofs for nearly a year, and then destroy them. I he other business men that you want to be identified with 
stimes send out children’s proofs, when I have several he welfare of your community. I am a charter member of 
1e same child, mounted in combination on a piece of coarse | OUT chamber of commerce, and know that I command the 
x so that it can be folded up. This helps to get a few respect of my business associates, even if I am only a photo- 


1 dollars from this class of work. grapher. 
Making Business. I was talking to a friend the other day, whose daughter 


may step on someone’s toes when I say, “Don’t monkey had attended school for several years in one of our large cities. 
the ticket schemes and their canvassers.” Now, don’t She wrote him that she wanted some photographs made, that 
h. You have all, perhaps, been “up against” this proposi she might send one home to mamma. She went to a man whom 

Thave, but, thank goodness, only once; and I swore that | we all know has a national reputation. She ordered a dozen at 
ould be the last time, and I stuck to it, and am still in eighteen dollars. When the proofs were sent to my friend there 
No telling where I would be if I had stuck to the | was also one about eight by ten, and he says the photographer 
wrote him such a nice letter, saying that “the young miss 
looked so sweet that he just could not resist taking one larger 
g a science, and some of the highest salaried people of the | than those she wanted, and perhaps he would like some of 
s commercial concerns are their advertising managers? | them.” He would only charge one hundred dollars per dozen 
“can’t we use some of their methods in our business? We | for them, or one copy at fifteen. 

by sending out dainty booklets and other advertising My friend said, “He wrote me such a nice smooth letter that 
fer to our patrons, calling attention to something new. If I just wrote him a check for the extra fifteen.” Now, that is 
haven’t something new, get busy, and make something | that man’s business side of photography. Of course he wrote 
rent and call it new. I have an annual Easter exhibit | a nice letter. That man has an efficient corps of business 
& the time the milliners get through with their “stunts.” | getters in his office. That has been the secret of much of his 
ame up and get ready the good things that I have made success. He is not only a good workman, but he does not 
ng the past year, and exhibit them. forget the money side of photography. Now, think it over. 
x out the “swellest” invitations that your printer can | See if you are putting enough business methods into your 
ly you with. Get the people into your place; let them | business. Do you buy your stock as the merchant would? Do 
what you can do; make them talk about you and you will | you watch the leaks as you should? Do you display your work 


That, I say, is the business side of photo- | so as to create the demand it should, and do you get the prices 
that you should? C. J. van DEVENTER. 


Mix with Business Men. 


ness. 
ts. Now, I believe in going after business, but on business 


ciples. Don’t you know they are making business adver- 


heir patronage. 
hy. 


RETOUCHING AND COLOURING PRINTS. 


1h, 

| Before commencing to work up a platinotype, the whole print 
sy the methods of Herr Schultz-Hencke, as described in his | should be damped by brushing it over with one of the largest brushes 
leitung zur Photographische Retusche,” reviewed last week. A | wetted with water, and then the Indian ink should be applied. If 
luding instalment, dealing with the painting and colouring of | the shadows are too deep or high-lights want lightening, this should 
is will appear in our next issue. | not be done by means of colour, but preferably by erasion. For 
this purpose we may use either the knife or a fairly hard ink eraser. 
Both must be used cautiously, and with light pressure, and it is 
to think that pencil and chalk could be used; but the former | better to repeat the application rather than produce the final effect 
too much glaze, and the latter is too coarse in the grain. The | at one application. This method may raise the surface of the pape, 
| successful retouching is obtained by treating the prints as | but if a highly-glazed paper be bent round the finger tip, and rubbed 
gh they were on plain paper. over the places erased, the surface will be smoothed down, and then 
atinotypes can frequently be considerably improved by passing these places may be damped with the albumen-gum and further 
| through a cold burnisher, then giving them a thin coating of | treated, either with colour, knife, or eraser. 


aforementioned albumen-gum solution, letting them dry. and Carbon Prints. 
1 passing them through the burnisher. | The image in these prints, as is well known, is imbedded in 


following notes on the working up of carbon and bromide prints 


Platinotypes. 
e absence of glaze on platinotype, and the colour, would lead 
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insoluble gelatine, which has some glaze, therefore we must use more 
gum in our vehicle, and it is frequently more difficult to match the 
colours. For this reason, some operators dissolve a little of the 
unexposed tissue in warm water and use the mixture as a pigment 
to retouch the prints. 

Some carbon tissue makers issue special colours for retouching 
prints on their tissues, and then the work is, of course, much 
simplified. In any case, if a high-light is to be lightened, Chinese 
white cannot be used, but we must employ erasion—knife or eraser 
—though in either case the work is not easy, and requires consider- 
able practice. 

Bromide Prints. 

The existing fashion in enlargements is for rough or half-matt sur- 
faces, which present no trouble to the retoucher, for they can be 
worked up with stump and chalk or crayon without much trouble; 
still, it is advisable to give the prints a coating of water-colour varnish 
or shellac dissolved in alcohol, and, if they are to be worked up 
with pastels, the surface should be roughened with pumice powder. 
Tf bromides are also coated with warm gelatine solution they cau 
be painted in oils without much trouble. 

For spotting or working up with chalks, Hardtmuth’s black chalks 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the “negro pencils ” 
are the most suitable. Stumping chalk and stumps of various sizes, 
a plain leather pad, scraper, knife, and ink eraser are also required. 


must be lightly used. It is always easy if one end of the stump 

kept clean, as it should be, to lighten a spot or equalise the 

touching, and this can take the place of the leather stumps. 
Shading or Cross-Hatching. 

For working up backgrounds it is usual to resort to cross-hatchi 
The work requires practice, and is somewhat tedious when prope 
done, but the more care taken over it the more effective it is. Prac 
cally, it consists in the crossing of numerous parallel lines, and | 
more lines used the more effective the result and the less it has { 
appearance of line and the more it gives the effect of grain. T 
method of working is extremely suitable for large surfaces, ar 
with some artistic skill, it is possible to put in suggestions of form 

In cross-hatching, right angles should be avoided in crossing t 
lines, and rhomboids or diamonds should, for preference, be the fo 
primarily aimed at in the first two sets of crossing lines; then t 
third line should divide the diamonds down their length, and in t 
little white interspaces should now be put a dot. The result is a me 
or less broken. tone, which can, if necessary, in the ‘deeper parts, 
converted into closed tones by the use of the stump. 

As has already been pointed out, the whites are put in with t 
knife or eraser, but for clearing up deep tones and large areas t 
eraser or the softer indiarubber may be successfully used, as m 
also bread-crumbs. 

As a rule, it will be found advantageous to work up the bac 


Fig, 1.—The first stroke. 


For sharpening the pencils a piece of prepared pumice stone is the 
best thing. 

Retouching of bromide prints is generally and preferably done 
with the above materials, as it is easier to match the colour and 
surface of the prints than with water colours, and whites should be 
put in with the scraper or eraser, and not with Chinese white. 

Drawing charcoal should also be provided, and this should be | 
scraped and mixed with the chalk if required, and the best method | 
of doing this is to rub the leather pad with the charcoal and chalk, | 
and then mix the powders with the finger tip or the stump. The use 
ofi the finger is very common, but there is no doubt that it is far 
better to use the stump, as this entirely obviates any chance of greasy 
marks, The beginner should always adhere to the stump though, 
whilst, with experience, the finger may be used for putting in ex- 
tremely delicate work. 

The powder having been mixed, the stump should be charged with 
the same, and any excess of powder wiped off on the leather pad and 
then the stump applied very lightly to the print with broad, sweeping | 
strokes. Pressure should be avoided as’ much as possible, other- 
wise the surface will become glazed, and it makes it more difficult 
If the tone is too 
deep, excess should be removed with a soft leather wrapped round 


to remove excess of the chalk or to put more on. 


Fig. 2.—The second stroke. 


the finger, or in the form of a stump. Both these methods, however 
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Fig. 3.—The completed tint. 


ground first, and the turn the attention to the head. The hair mi 
be darkened or worked up, and details put in with the stump or ev 
the pencil. A tint may be put over the whole of the face, and fl 
lights afterwards put in by removal of the chalk with the leath 
or bread-crumb. The main thing is to do as much work with t 
stump and leather, and leave as little as possible for the pencil. F 
very deep tones, Hardtmuth’s chalk in wood “No. soft” (this is #l 
official title) should be used, and lines or “grain” put in, and the 
these broadened with the stump. 

When the whcle of the work is done the chalk will be entirely « 
the surface, and an azcidental touch will remove it. It is necessar 
therefore, to fix it, and for this purpose “fixative,” which is 
commercial preparation, should be used—though: white shellac, di 
solved by the aid of heat in alcohol and filtered, acts equally : 
well, and, whichever is used, it must be applied by means of 
spray diffuser. 

In our issue for June 30, p. 506, Mr. Whiting deals with # 
question of fixative and the best method of applying it. 

On the working up of bromides with “mechanical” aids, sueh 
the electric retouching pencil and the aerograph, we do not think 
necessary to treat; the latter, in particular, being so well know 
and giving such excellent results as to place it far above any “hand 
work. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
RINGDOM. 


TWENTIETH MEETING: DUBLIN. 


Tue twentieth meeting of the Photographic Convention opened at 
Dublin on Monday, July 10. The headquarters of the Convention 
are the Engineering School of Trinity College, and early on Monday 
a large number of members had put in an appearance, and had formed 
into parties for the inspection of the sights of the Irish capital. 
Monday is a “go-as-you-please” day at the Convention, for the 
formal opening of the proceedings does not take place until 
the evening of that day, when the presidential address is delivered 
and a reception held by the president. Fine weather, relieved by 
one or two small showers in the early morning, belied the reputa- 
tion of Dublin for persistent rain, and, as a result, the honorary 
secretary (Mr. F. A. Bridge) and the local honorary secretary (Mr. 
Robert Benson) were busy enrolling members and dispensing tickets 
for the three excursions which are held during the Convention week. 
The following list may be taken as representing the arrivals 
up to Monday morning, though, for obvious reasons, it 
does not claim to be complete:—Mr. W. Taylor (Leicester), 
Mr. E. J. Humphery (London), Mr. ©. H. Bothamley, F.I.C. 
(Weston-super-Mare),. Mr. and Mrs Alfred Ellis (London), Mr. 
H. Llewellyn White (London), Mr. F. W. Hindley (London), Mr. 
T. ©. Turner (Hull), Mr. T. K. Grant (London), Mr. Hedley, 
Mrs. and Miss Smith (London), Messrs. F. W. Sanderson and 
Goodrich (Cambridge), Mr. George E. Brown, F.I.C. (London), 
Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Beard (London), Mr. A. E. Atkins (Elstree), 
Mr. Thorne Baker (London), Mr. A. and Miss Ethel Seaman (Shef- 
ield), Mr. W. H. Smith (London), Mr. W. E. Dunmore (London) 
Mr. Godfrey Bingley (Leeds), Mr. and Mrs. Spink (Brighton), \ 
ind Mrs. De’Ath (Ashford), Miss Ethel Crowther (Derby); Miss 
x00dey (Derby), Mr. Courtney Wells (Gloucester), Mr. and Mrs. 
|. L. Cox (Macclesfield), Mr. and Mrs. H. Snowden Ward (London) 
Mr. and Mrs. F.’ A. Bridge (London), Mr. A. Clout (West Malling), 
Mr. Walter Potter (Hackney), Mr. and Mrs. Brand (Kinnowel), 
Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson (Leeds), Mr, and Mrs. Knoblanch, Mr. 
femple, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Norton (Oxford), Mr. B. Tompkins 
Leeds), Mr. F. B. Catley, Mr. and the Misses Powell (Bath), Mr. 
md Mrs. Norval (Dunfermline), Mr. White (Dunfermline), 
flessrs. C. Morgan Smith and §. J. Smith (South Norwcod), 
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fr, and Miss Williamson (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. Erring- 
on Cowan (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. A. Bedding (Kilmain- 
am), Mr. M. §. Bedding (Clapham), Mr. GC. A. Blackburn 


Leeds), Mr. W. Davies (Sydney, N.S.W.), Mr. J. Taylor (Leeds), 
Ir. E. J. Walker (Wakefield), Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Benson (Sout, 
ort), Mr. H. Vivian Yeo (Dublin), Dr. J. Alfred Scott (Dublin), Mr. 
nd Mrs. Cox (Heaton Chapel), Mr. James McGhie (Glasgow), Mr. 
red B. Catley (Harrogate), Mr. and Mrs. Paul Ponge (London). 

Professor J. Joly, F.R.S., D.Sc., president for the year, arranged 


n-" | 


for a visit to portions of Trinity College, and members of the Recep- 
tion Committee (already published in these columns) kindly placed 
their services at the disposal of the visitors. A word should not be 
omitted in appreciation of the tireless efforts of the secretaries of the 


am. 


Photo by) (4. Werner. 


PROFESSOR J. JOLY, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
President of the Dublin Convention, 1905. 


committees towards ensuring the pleasure and comfort of the guests. 
Thanks to their well-considered plans, the machinery of the Con- 
vention worked with all desirable smoothness, 


“THE LATENT IMAGE.” 


[The following is the full text of Professor J. Joly’s address delivered on Monday evening last, July 10.] 


My inclination has led me, in spite of a lively dread of incurring a 
harge of presumption, to address you principally on that profound 
nd most subtle question—the nature and mode of formation of the 
hotographic image. I am impelled to do so not only because the 
ibject is full of fascination and hopefulness, but because the wide 
pics of photographic methods or photographic applications would 
® quite unfittingly handled by the President you have chosen. 

T have already had the honour upon two occasions of bringing ideas 
n this subject before the Photographic Society of Ireland, and the 
hotographic Society has, with much patience and fortitude, listened 
) my views, or my statement of the views of others. I do not 
topose to try your patience in the same relentless manner. You 
ill notice that the Committee, rendered wise by past experience. 
as wisely limited the time at my disposal. I will therefore make my 
marks brief. 


Photo-Sensitiveness at Low Temperatures. 


T would first draw your attention to Sir James Dewar’s remarkable 
sult that the photographic plate retains considerable power of 
rming the latent image at tamperatures approaching the absolute 


zero. A result-which, as I submit, compels us to regard the funda- 
mental effects progressing in the film under the stimulus of light 
undulations as other than those of a purely chemical nature. But few, 
if any, instances of chemical combination or decomposition are known 


' at so low a temperature. Purely chemical actions cease, indeed, at 


far higher temperatures; fluorine being among. the few bodies which 
still show chemical activity at the comparatively elevated tempera- 
ture of 180 deg. C. In short, this result of Sir James Dewar’s sug-. 
gests that we must seek for the foundations of photographic action 
in some physical or intra-atomic effect, which, as in. the case of 
radio-activity, or fluorescence, is not restricted to intervals of tempera- 
ture over which active molecular vis viva prevails. It compels us to 
regard with doubt the réle of oxidation or other chemical action as 
essential, but rather points to the view that such effects must be 
secondary or subsidiary. We feel, in a word, that. we must turn for 
guidance to some purely photo-physical effect. 


The Strain Feature of the Latent Image. 


Here, in the first place, we naturally recall the views of Dr. Bose. 
This physicist would refer the formation of the image to a strain of 
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the bromide of silyer molecule under the electric force in the light 
wave, converting it into what might be regarded as an allotropic 
modification of the normal bromide which subsequently responds 


specially to the attack o 


the developer. 


The function of the sensi- 


tiser, according to this view, is to retard the recovery from strain, 


Bose obtained many sugg 


nomena he was able to observe in 


electro-magnetic radiation 
plate when subjected to 

This theory, whatever 
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fw 
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bsequent ¢ 
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of stability 
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consideration. 
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other substances under 
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nued exposure to light. 
have to recommend it, can hardly 
explanation. 


In the first place, 
may be. It may mean 


know nothing as to the inner 


fhemical actions; or, at 


what is known of the physics of 


er, it is hardly adequate 
y which may apparently 
is much in Dr. Bose’s 


He has by no means ex- 
igation he has originated. 


A Photo-Electric Hxypothesis. 
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There is one such whic 
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detected. 
effect, 
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molecule of the gas, 


lectron, if this is moving f 
We must note here 
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electron—is now 
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assist the electrons contained in the sub- 
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Each electron carries 
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will be gradually dis- 
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make. 
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Nature. But what chiefly 
fact that the 
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gain, we may assume tha 
cial sensitiser or dye for 
le, or responsible in part, 
m the film. Sir Wm. Abney h 
active, even if lai 
| are removed before deve 
fairly high temperatures t 
film. (See a paper by me 

An Explanation 
t appears to me tha 
urrent reversals does 
1; for the process 
we, where the ion is probably 
mical combination, presents fea 
acity—say a Leyden jar. 
groups of ions till ultimately a 
ntaneous neutralisation. I may 
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not presen 


» the electron-producing power of the 
he particular ray it absorbs is respon- 
or the special sensitiveness it confers 


as shown that these sensitisers 


on as a varnish on the sensitive surface, 
opment. 


hese sensitisers lose their influence on 


It must be remembered that 


efore the Conyention in 1894.)* 


ef Recurrent Reversal. 
hese views the curious phenomenon of 


a problem hopeless of explana- 


of photo-ionisation constituting the latent’ 
not immediately neutralised by 


ures akin-to the charging of a 


There may be a rising potential between 
point is attained when there is a 


observe that the phenomena of 


ersal appear to indicate that the latent change upon the silver 


flash. This cannot be reversed y any of the foregoing modes of 
stimulation, but a long-continued undulatory stimulus, as from a 
amp, will reverse it. Last and most stable of all is the gradually 
uilt up configuration due to long-continued light-exposure. This 
can only be reversed by overdoing it, according to the known facts 
of recurrent reversal. Professor Woods takes occasion to remark 
hat these phenomena are in bad agreement with the strain theory 
of Dr. Bose. We have, in fact, but the one resource—the allotropic 
modification of the haloid—whereby to explain all these orders o: 
stability. It appears to me that the elasticity of the electronic 
hheory is greater. The state of the ionised system may be very 
various according as it arises from continued rhythmic effects or from 
unorganised shocks. The ionisation due to X rays or to friction 
will probably be quite unorganised; that due to light more or less 
stable according to the gradual and gentle nature of the forces a 
work. I think we are entitled to conclude that on the whole 
here is nothing in Professor Woods’s beautiful experiments opposed 
0 the photo-electric origin of photographic effects, but that they 


mide molecule, whatever be its nature, is one of gradually 
easing intensity, and finally attains a maximum when a return 
he original condition occurs. The maximum is the point of most 
mse developable image. It is probable that the sensitiser—in 
} case the gelatine in which the bromide of silver is immersed— 


ys a part in the conditions of stability which are involved. 


Whe 


ine. 


rather fall in with what might be an’ 
n we look for further support to 


you we are confronted with many difficulties. 
detected any electronic discharge from 
This may be due to my defective exp 
y Elster and Geitel concerning the photo-electric properties of gela- 


icipated. 
the views I have laid before 
I have not as yet 
he film under light stimulus. 
eriments, or to a fact noted 


Degrees of Stability 


in Latent Images. 


f great interest in all our considerations and theories is the 


mt work of Professor Woo 
ult of this work is—as I take i 
nt image may be very various, 


is on nhotographic reversal. 
—to show that the stability of the 
according to the mode of its forma- 


The 


. Thus it appears that the sort of latent effect which is pro- 


ed by pressure or friction is the 


least stable of any. This may 


eyersed or wiped out by the application of any other known form of 


tographic stimulus. Thus an 
or a very brief exposure to lig 


ht. 


exposure to X rays will obliterate 


The latent image arising from 


tays is next in order of increasing stability. Light-action will 
ove this. Third in order is a very brief light-shock, or sudden 


They obtained a vigorous effect from Balmain’s luminous 
paint, but when this was mixed in gelatine there was no externa 
effect. Schmidt’s results as to the continuance of photo-electric 
activity when bodies in general are dissolved in each other lead us 
to believe that an actual conservative property of the medium and 
not an effect of this on the luminous paint is here involved. This 
conservative effect of the gelatine may be concerned with its efficacy 
as a sensitiser. 

In the views I have laid before you I have endeavoured to show 
that the recent addition to our knowledge of the electron as an 
entity taking part in many physical and chemical effects may be 
availed of, and should be kept in sight in seeking an explanation 
of the mode of origin of the latent image. J. Jory. 
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CONVERS AZIONE 


n Monday evening the official reception by the president was 


Lat the Royal Dublin Society’s Buildings. 


The address printed 


ve was afterwards delivered by Professor Joly, Sir Howard 
bb, F.R.S., president of the Convention on its former visit to 


lin, occupying the chair. 
> of thanks to Dr. Joly was proj 
onversazione followed in the Mus 


ig the evening. 
Tuesday a large number avail 


Hlendalough, and yesterday (Thursday) Bray and the Darg 


ed. 
n exhibition of photographs and 


| during the week in the Leinster Hall, Molesworth 
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ining Trinity College. 
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photographic materials is being 
Street, 


by Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
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he front rank in America and 
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uss, St. Louis; Steffens, Chicago 


Cook, Philadelphia; and Garo, Boston. 
ud be named work by Trusberg 


A. Bridgman, H. P. C. Harpur, 
s Reineke. The portraiture by 


i strong character, to which the British photographer is less 
cted than are the moving spirits of studios in the States, but 
dalified praise can be given to the great majority of the work, 
th is good as portraiture, and bet 
very of that most beautiful and elastic 


| Several prints, in which a 
ted round the picture, and was it: 


paper, impressed us as particularly deserving of study. 


ionstrations of the process are b 


-known magnesium lamp of the Pla 


led in a gallery, and a number 


Germany. Among those whose 
own may be mentioned J. C. 
; Benjamin, Cincinnati; Wright 
With these, also, 
ger, Benque and Kindermann, 
Goldensky, Frank Moore, and 
these professionals is largely 


er still, perhaps, in its 
printing process, platino- 

light-tinted border had been 
self bordered by a margin of the 


eing given at intervals, and the 
inotype Company is also 
of portraits taken by it. 
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AND EXHIBITION. 


Photolinol, Limited, London (represented by Messrs. Otto Fulton, 
F.R.P.S. and I. J. Temple), showed a considerable variety of 
enlargements on their sensitised linen, finished in pastel, sepia, 
water-colour, or oil. Specimen prints on a new brand (Angelo) of 
platinum paper were also shown by them, and included sepias made 
on a cold development paper. A novel series of original back- 
ground designs with the well-known transparencies, plain and 
coloured, made up a varied exhibit. 

Messrs. Ellis and Walery, 51, Baker Street, London, show half- 
a-dozen theatrical studies, emphasising the command of strong 
lighting which characterises this well-known firm’s work. One was 


a fine portrait of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and another a study of Mr. 
George Alexander as Frangois Villon, taken on the stage by electric 
light. 


Lafayette, Limited, show a few portraits, commanding in sub- 
ject and in style of mounting. Several are of beautiful women and 
children, and the best is a bold piece of portraiture of the Countess 
of Tankerville and child. 

J. Robinson and Sons, Limited, 65, Grafton Street, Dublin, have 
eight frames, including an oil painting of Lord Roberts, from one of 
their most popular portraits’ of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Dublin photographers of all men are favoured in their subjects, 
and in Dublin a photographer's show-case is a portrait gallery of 
beautiful women. That description applies particularly to the 
exhibits of Messrs. Chancellor, who make very effective use of oval 
and circle forms of print. Mr. Bradshaw's work is similar. 

Mr. Alfred Werner elected to be represented by one portrait 
only—that of the president, Professor J. Joly—and reproduced on 
a preceding page. Mr. D’Arcy showed enlargements in different 
styles, and a number of coloured miniatures. 


Next Year’s Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Convention was held on Wednesday 
morning, at Trinity College, when, on the invitation of the South- 
ampton Camera Club, it was decided to hold the 1906 meeting at 
Southampton. Officers were elected, and a meeting of the new 
council held. In the afternoon a garden party was held 
in the Zoological Gardens by Sir Howard and Lady Grubb, 
and the annual dinner and smoking concert took place in the even- 
ing at the Gresham Hotel, Sackville Street. To-day (Friday), after 
“To Drogheda,” an illustrated paper on “The Use of Extremely 
Rapid Plates” is to be read by Mr. Thorne Baker, F.C.S. 
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THE SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION 
BOOK” FOR 1905. 

This little publication holds the same position in the esteem of 
the federated Scottish societies that the familiar “Red-Book” does 
among the affiliated English societies, and its objects and achievements 
appear to be on similar lines. 


“ BLUE- 


Particulars of the Federation and 
competitions, etc., are given, and an admirable gazetteer of places of 
interest in Scotland for photographers is included. 

Two new features are added this year which will be greatly appre- 
ciated. One is the appointment of an efficient staff of “experts” 
in photographic matters. A number of gentlemen have kindly agreed 
to advise Associates on the various subjects mentioned, and tle only 
condition imposed is that postage must be paid by those requesting 
advice for return of specimens, etc. 

This should pre 


Federation, especially when the extent of the subjects upon which 


a very popular addition to the usefulness of the 
expert advice will be given is seen. They include Apparatus, -etc., 
Optics, Orthochromatic Photography, Stereoscopic Photography, Pin- 
hole Photography, Composition, Development, Chemistry of De- 
velopers, Films, Bromide and Gaslight Papers. Carbon Printing, Gum- 
Bichromate, Plain Salted Papers, Platinotype Printing, Lantern 
Slides, Ozotype, Animal Photography, Flower Studies, Geological 
Photography, Microscopic Photography; Survey Work, Woodland 
Photography, X-ray Work, and Mounting and Framing, etc. ‘The 
names and addresses of several gentlemen well known in photo- 
graphy north of the Tyne appear in each sub-section, and we cun- 
sider that an important step in further binding the societies to- 
gether has been taken in thus instituting this “expert” depart- 
ment, which should be taken full advantage of by the Associates. 


The other new feature is the appointment of local “reporters.” 


_ In addition to the usual photographic information given respecting 
each place of interest mentioned in the gazetteer, lists of dark-rooms 
are supplied, and, in addition, local reporters are appointed for each 
town. The function of these gentleman is to supply full intorma- 

tion about the districts above their names on receiving a request 

accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 

The following note is also addressed to the Associates : —“ Additions 
to, or correspondence on, the following information (the Gazetteer) 
will be welcomed from all associates. Associates on tour will be 
doing a service to the Federation by sending details of places visited, 
dark-rooms, etc., to the Secretary. The list of dark-rooms given are 
free for changing, to Associates away from their own districts, on 
presentation of the “ Blue-Book.” 

The present issue of this useful little book is 2,500, and the adver- 
tisements fully demonstrate that advertisers are beginning to note 
the value of this medium of reaching Scottish photographers. 

Congratulations to Secretary Maclachlan on its production. 

ee 

At the annual “ At Home”’ held at the president’s residence, Alston 
Lodge, Ilford, the members of the South Essex Camera Club presented 
the president (Mr. Walter D. Welford) with a silver cigarette case 
and matzh box, suitably engraved. Mrs. Welford, who is a vice- 
president, also received silve:-mounted toilet requisites. The case was 


engraved, “To President Welford as a token of esteem.” 
Tue Oprican Socrrry.—At the final meeting in the present session 
of the Optical Society Lord Kelvin and Sir William Christie, 
Astronomer Royal, were elected honorary members of the Society. 
Mr. Rosert C. Murray, photographic and scientific instrument 
maker, informs us that he has removed his office to No. 13, Garrick 
Street, on the ground floor (Messrs. Suckling and Co., booksellers), 
The 


opposite to his old address for the past many years. new 


address should be noted by Mr. Murray’s many patrons. 


Exhibitions. 


——_e.— 
THE ILFORD COMPETITION PRINTS. 


Iy our last issue we published the list of names of the prize-winne 
in the Ilford £750 cash prize competition, and on Friday last y 
were enabled to view the winning prints at The Modern Gallery, 6 
New Bond Street, London, W., where they are now on exhibitio 
This exhibition was opened to the public, admission free, on Saturda 
and remains open until 6 p.m. this evening (Friday). Over 4 
photographs are on view, and the show is a notable one in mo 
respects than one. It gives a’very clear idea of the ubiquity of dl 
amous Ilford firm; photographs from every part of the world a 
to be seen here. Prints from far Ceylon hobnob with specimens ¢ 
hic industry from Victoria, and striking examples of Russia 


photog 
snapshots hang cheek-by-jowl with work from Java. O 
exhibits by English photographers predominate, as might be expecter 
ut the cosmopolitan nature of the entries, and the fact that eyer 
picture is produced on Ilford materials, must be extremely gratifyin 
It will be remembered that in the announcement 


course, th 


o the organisers. 
of the competition, made some time ago, £380 was the sum set asic 
or prizes for professional photographers only; £282 
The actual money prize 


Os. was fe 
amateurs, and £87 10s. for junior amateurs. 
awarded considerably exceeded these sums. We understand this Wi 
necessary owing to the enormous number of entries and their averag 


standard of merit. 


No indication of the authors of the pictures is given on the exhibit 
but it is not difficult to identify the work of Will Cadby, Mrs. G. y 
Barton, and other well-known amateurs, whose names figure wit 
regularity in 


hese prize competitions. As many competitors did n¢ 


wish their names announced in the prize list, the organisers decide 


not to affix either the names of the photographers or the amounts ¢ 
the prizes on the pictures, but this does not detract one iota from tk 
pleasure a contemplation of these photographs must give to ever 
visitor. 


The prints have been uniformly framed in neat brown oak frame| 
ut in every case the original mounting of the photographs has bee 
eft intact. The walls being covered with a light shade of neutri 
brown, the entire effect is very pleasing; and the lighting of th 
Gallery is excellent. i 
Some very good beginners’ work was pointed out. to us, and, amongi 
he higher pictoyial work, landscapes and figures were in the majority 


There is very little obviously “professional” photography on view= 


that is, the usual show-case type of thing, and for this we are thank 
ul, well knowing that a great bulk of the pictures are by professiont 
photographers. The processes employed appear to be fairly evenl 
distributed between Ilford bromide papers, Ilford P.O.P., and Ifor 
Platoua paper. 


One or two striking prints, on the last-named pai 
ticularly, attracted our attention by reason of their fine quality an 
“juicy shadows,” well demonstrating the excellent properties of thi 
product. A large landscape subject by H. S. Parsons is notable i 
this respect. It is a big print, about 20 by 16, and possesses all th 
attributes of a fine composition. 

J. C. Warburg has a pleasing little study in “And Pulled Out 
Plum,” and an admirable little landscape of a fine colour is show 
by George Brown. Another landscape, with some splendid clou 
forms that possess the quality of a good water-colour drawing, is fro1 
Ormonde E. Challis, and proves beyond question the advantages ¢ 
using the Isochrom plate. A flashlight interior by W. Page is om 
of the best of its kind we remember having seen, and a male costum 
model subject entitled “ Awaiting Developments” is also noteworth 


as possessing none of the incongruities usually associated wit 


attempts of this sort by photography. It is by J. H. Symington. 
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A series of five very fine instantaneous photographs of torpedo eS eee : 
S 5 ee July 4 to August 12.—Northern hotographic Exhibition. Secre- 
geestroyers ern battleships under full steam are sure to attract Ai, a ea jee, (@) (Gonypreara Woes, Elgsainilla, eeu 
msiderable attention. July 15-25.—Sixth International Salon Association Belge de 


Not only are they very excellent examples of high-speed work, but Bere, Liége. Secretary, Mr. Servais, 34, Rue du Saint- 
bis ee ce ae : it, Liége. 

ley possess striking pictorial Guelitiaes, In addition to this, the facts SNugaeh f “Andover Hon. Secretary, W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee 

at the craft depicted are Russian and the photographs are by an House, Andover. 


the Russian: N: rill iderably add to their i t. August 24 to September 21.—Berwick-upon-T'weed Arts Club. Hon. 
per Ee h ‘- 1 ; ee a ss ne ae Sas oo ee nae Secretary Pictorial Photography Section, H. Hancocks, 38, Rayens- 
wo delightful figure studies by ladies are among the best ings in downe, Berwick-upon-Tweed. ; 
e show. One is by Mrs. L. A. Armour, of the United States, and September 8.—International Exhibition at Budapest. Address, 
t iti i eri Secretary of the Photo-Club, Egyctem-ter 5, Budapest, IV. 
a a aualities ot 2 fine etching: god ne aphes +e by BSE G Sentember 15-October 21.—Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East. 
Connor, A dainty child study by Will Cadby is in this worker’s Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Camera Club, Charing Cross 
st style, and a clever flower study by B. J. Jackson aeserves atten- Road. W.C, ; L 
yn. September 21-October 28.—Royal Photographic Society, New 
E Ey cys Oe : Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. Secretary, J. McIntosh, 
Mrs. G. A. Barton’s contribution is well chosen. A large print 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
| Piatona paper, depicting some old Dutch houses and delightful October fo eee gemonth. Atisteur Photographic sedation: 
flections, is an example of very high technical work combined with Ue ie ee ates oie eee eyoint 
ctorial merit. It is by F. Jonson. A fine effect of a Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield. 


ver streaming between headlands of a valley to the sea, and the and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield A : 

hin, is shown in a picture by E. W. Taylor 1 deta A _November.—Edinburgh University C.C. Hon. Secretary, Haroid C. 
eee ESOS EN Soe UIGEE BO sy ETERS Leis ako, AW Simpson, University Union, Edinburgh. 

idrée, of Ceylon, Herbert Bairstow, Graystone Bird, H. Kuijk, of November 3, 4, 5—Motherwell Young Men’s Institute C.C. noe 

c a jee, Miss sta Yollier i ’ 7 Secretaries, James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell, and Archibald 

va, A. K. Chatterjee, Miss Constance Collier, (Caipiieien As d’ Azevedo Matthews 24, Undelal Bloc Dayle Neuer acu 

Silva, Dan Dunlop, Albert Durn, C. A..Hoppé, S. Ishizu, Walter November 8-15.—Croydon Caméra Club. Hon. Sec., W. H. Rogers, 


lbey, S. G. Kimber, Mrs. R. M. King, A. J. Campbell, of South | 88, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath. 


stralia, H. C. Leat, H. T. Malby, Ernest Marriage, J. 0. Mba, Sutton st Henle” Hedi ee Club. Hon. Sec., R. H. 
Pike, Clarence Ponting, Victor Stouffs, Misses A. and E. Tom- November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
son, Mrs. J. Welford, and many others helps to swell the display | S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton, 

good things. The Ilford Company are to be congratulated on the eal Nae us 2.—Glasgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
ult of their efforts, and both the competition and the exhibition November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Eastern A.Ph.A. Hon Secre- 
uld bring them a goodly return. taries, Thomas B. Kirkhope, 37, Winston Street, Parkhead, Glasgow, 


and John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock Street, Parkhead, Glasgow. 
December.—Muirkirk A.Ph.A. Hon. Secretary, William Barrow- 


THE AEROGRAPH EXHIBITION. man, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 
y exhibition of the drawings and photographs in which that well- sie Sarees Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. Sar 
own instrument the aerograph has been used, has just closed in Lon- ee hen "6-7. Watford Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, E. H. 
n, and the promoters may be congratulated on having brought to- | Jackson, 100, High Street, Watford. 2 


December 12—The Scottish Photegraphic Federation Lantern 
P or vee ; Slide Competition. Entries to Hon. Secretary, John B. Maclachlan, 
phic portraits “finished” by the aerograph, and photographs for | Vlairgowrie. 
cess reproduction worked up by the same means, but also jewellery, December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
... ; Tae ; : FF. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road. Portsmouth. 
oravions on pottery and silk, Christmas cards, window tickets, and December-Jannary.—Wishaw Ph.A. Hon. Secretary, Robert 
ehand drawings, the means of production in each case being solely | Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw 


her a most interesting collection of work, inciuding not only photo- 


part ally the aerograph. The sum of 100 guineas in prizes was _January, 1906.—Shettleston Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Wm. 
a ‘ ape pa oe IMitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston. 
red by the Aerograph Company, Limited, and the following awards January 13-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 


re made by J. Martin Wood (of the editorial staff of “The ate Dundee. Poe Secretary, V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. Entries 
BE) (A, : “ : close December 40, 1905. 
iy ), poe Be oo (Tae Brrrise JOURNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY), February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock 0.0 Hon. Secretary, W. D. 
| William Gamble (editor of “' The Process Year Book ”*):—Freehand | Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 
awing—l, §. Winney, 34, Stillness Road, Forest Hill, S.E; 2; March, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. Hon. Secretary, Robert Rodger, 26, 
vid L, Wilson, 121, Cartvale Road, Langside, Gl Dacron | ed Setcote larkhall, 
Dear a oe eee AE ASB ON: oe March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 


‘trait Finishing—-l, H. Gordon Chase, Broadway Studio, Tun- Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44. Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 
dge Wells; 2, Miss Robinson, Littleton House, High Road, March 6-20, 1906.— Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
h Tottenh Finishi for P 1 Wil 1 Hud Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgew. 
ith Tottenham. Finishing for Process—1, Wilson and Hudson, April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
ravers, Manchester; 2, Percy 'T. Edwards, Thanet House, 231, Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

: - Opie i Sipyee April 1, 1£06.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. C.C. Hon. Secretary, James 
and. Window Tickets and Show Cards ily A Anges, 78, Nar. Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 
ne Avenue, Ulapham Common; 2, Dyke Brothers, 383, Mare as 
t, Ha y, N.E. Christmas Cards—F. W. Harrison, 
a ag a Reig eis F a feces BY aos FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 
ect enue. cme ery and Metal Hnamelling.—Frederic Crane September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products, 
mical Company, Birmingham. Mural Decorations—Sanderson Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road. London, B.C. 


Son,« Chiswick, S.W. Commended—Miss Elsie M. Jenkins, 200, October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 in prizes for photographs 
taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 


ent Street, W.; and Mr. Evans (Clements and Newling), 28, October 31.— Zigo.” Cash prizes for prints on “ Zigo” seli-toning 
swell Street. paper. Thos. Tilingworth and Co., Limited, Willesden Junction, 
2 London, N.W. 


November 30.—Royal Photographic Society “ Affiliation” Print 
F ot epee Competition. Farticulars from the Secretary, 66, Russell Square, 
itute, Gateshead, on good terms, and the annual subscription is W.C. 
iced to five shillings. The new premises, it is hoped, will afford December 30.—Royal Photographic Society “ Affiliation” Lecture 
Competition : (a) Iustrated lecture descriptive of a tour; (b) Ilu- 
3 strated technical lecture. Particulars from the Secretary R.P.S., 66, 
ease in their numbers. Russell Square London, W.C. 


HE Gateshead Camera Club has secured rooms at the Mechanics’ 


wer comfort and convenience to the members and result in an 
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Patent Dews. 


a= SS ee 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

“ Photo-Mechanical Notes,” 

The following applications for patents were made between June 26 

and July 1:— 

Iuprovep Crre.—No. 13,222. An improved clip for suspending 
photographic prints, films, and the like during the operations of 
developing, washing, and drying. Walter Taylor, 13, Brunswick 
Square, Camberwell, London. 

APPLIANCE ror Hotpine Privrs.—No. 13,302. Appliance for holding 
photographic prints and the like when their backs are being 
gummed or pasted. Arthur Findlay Sturrock, 41, Reform Street, 
Dundee. 

Improvep Envetopres.—No. 13,475. Improvements in covers or en- 
velopes for protecting photographic prints and the like. Janie 
Lambert, 24, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

Tmmne Drvetropment.—No. 13,422 Apparatus for timing the 
development of photographic plates. Mario Fortini, 18, St. 
Aun’s Terrace, Barnes, London. 

Camera Support.—No. 13,582. Improved adaptor standard for sup- 


porting cameras. Herbert Edward Hickox and Herbert Dawson, 
22, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Reriector Hanp Cameras.—The camera has a mirror and ground 
glass of the usual type, and to the front of the mirror-carrier 
is attached a hanging curtain or blind. Just below the carrier 
this blind has an opening of suitable extent, and below the open- 
ing there is enough blind to cover the back of the lens when the 
carrier has risen to the top of the camera. Instead of the usual 
cord, a sliding bar, working in the side of the camera, is used to 
pull down the mirror, which is held by a catch and 
released by pressure on a stud, which raises the. blind, 
the opening in which allows the light to fall on the plate; the 
continuation of the rising movement causes the blind to cover the 
aperture of the lens. An auxiliary shutter is provided, which may 
be in the form of a wing, and lies flat against the board in front of 
the mirror, and, when the latter is at the top of the camera, this 
auxiliary shutter covers the lens aperture and keeps it covered 
till the mirror is set. The claim is for the method of automati- 


cally removing the auxiliary shutter from the lens aperture by 
the use of a shaped lever actuated by a sliding bar. Samuel 
Dunseith McKellen, 14, Market Place, Manchester. 

Wamera Hoxipine Drvicz.—No. 9,124, 1905. The invention consists 
of two tripod plates, one of which is secured to the tripod, and 
the other to the camera; the latter is provided with clip pieces, 
between which the tripod-plate may be inserted so that the two 
are at right angles; the purpose being to provide a simple device 


whereby the camera may be quickly and readily reversed without 
having to unscrew it from the stand, as is now necessary in the 
case of cameras not provided with reversing backs. Montague 
Curtis Rock, Sunnyside, Royal Parade, Chislehurst. 

Wasuine anpD Dryine Prints.—No. 10,485, 1905. The invention 
pertains especially to a machine for washing and drying blue 
prints, the object being to wash and dry them by the same 
machine, and to obviate handling the prints. It consists of an 
upright washing tray, with semi-circular, basin-like bottom, and 
is provided with a spray pipe. The prints are supported on rods 
which are held by sprocket chains provided with hooks. After 
the prints are developed they are carried, by means of the sprocket 


chain, on the rods, and thus drain, and are automatically de- 
posited with their rods on the drying brackets. Charles Francis. 
Pease, 172, West Locust Street, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


——1—> + -— 


Dew D)aterials. 


The “Tabloid” Photographic Outfit. Made by Burroughs, Well- 
come, and Co., Snow Hill, London, E.C. 

The preparations of Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome have always. 
been characterised by a delightful compactness amd neatness, and 
their “Tabloid” chemicals have a world-wide reputation for accuracy 
and quality. 

Their “Tabloids” prepared especially for photographic use have 
proved “just the thing wanted” to make possible the development,. 
etc., of holiday exposures whilst on tour. Apart from this, however, 
the handy form in which these products are presented, and their 
reliability and convenience, render them always a desirable adjunct 
to every dark-room. Solutions of any desired strength can be made 
up as required without waste of time or material, and the purity 
and proportions of the chemicals can always be depended on. 

A convenient travelling case in which to carry a selection of these 
tabloid developers, etc., has often occurred to us as being very 


METOL-QUINOL 
ACCELERATOR 


desirable, and we were aware that Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome 
frequently fitted wp special cases to order. 

They have now placed upon the market a remarkably complete and 
neat outfit of photographic chemicals in a strong metal box, which 
sells at the not unreasonable sum of 5s. The contents of this little 
“tourists’ companion” comprises “Tabloid” chemicals for develop: 
ing and fixing plates, films, bromide or gaslight papers, also for 
toning and fixing P.O.P. Indeed, for those with limited space at 
their disposal, it can easily take the place of any extensive dark- 


room furnishing, in the shape of bottles of solutions. 

To the photographer on a walking or cycling tour, the porta 
bility of this little outfit must imevitably appeal. It weighs but 
little, and the outside measurements of the case, which has rounded 
corners, and is nicely japanned, are but 44 by 44 by 2 in. 

The contents of the case include “Tabloid” pyro developer to 
make 40 oz., “Tabloid” metol-quinol developer to make 44 04.) 
“Tabloid” combined toner and fixer to make 30 oz., “Tabloid” 
hypo, and “Tabloid” potassium bromide. This is the standard 
fitting, and all cases ere thus issued unless otherwise ordered. The 


contents, however, can be varied according to the special needs of the 
photographer. 


The “Marion-Iso” Plate. Made by Marion and Co., Ltd., 23, Soho 
Square, London. 

Messrs. Marion have been so long associated with the manufacture 

of dry plates, and have placed within the reach of all photographers 
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eries of ordinary dry plates, each member of which possesses excel- 
t and distinctive qualities, that when at length they offer a colour- 
sitive plate, the step is one of. considerable interest to all tnose 
o have already had occasion to respect their manufacturing 
thods. The new “ Marion-Iso” is, first, a plate of notable 
gur-sensitiveness ; and, secondly, a very rapid plate. The conjunc- 
7 ualities in one emulsion is highly favourable to 
“proper use of an isochromatic plate, for it is desirable in almost 
ry case to employ it behind a yellow screen, and when that course 
be pursued without unduly prolonging the exposure, the gain 
the user is manifest in every phase of practical work. We have 
jected the plate to a variety of tests to ascertain its behaviour 
regards these two essentials, and the results convinced us of its 
its as an orthochromatic plate. It possesses the further advantage 
leveloping quickly, and yield ing negatives of good gradation and 
re freedom from fog. Our exposures were developed with pyro- 
¥, and the results, both of snapshots at 1-250th second (without a 
en), and of coloured objects photographed through a medium 
en, satisfied us as to the makers’ claims in the matters of great 
id and colour-sensitiveness. 


he following figures, obtaine 


1 of these two 


by Mr: C. E. Kenneth Mees, B.Nc., 
) data, certain of which will be found convenient by those who 
lop by calculation, although it must be observed that the value 
inertia of an orthochromatic plate depends on the character of 
standard light to which the plate is exposed, and the figure 
ined with screened acetylene light, as used by Mr. Mees, may differ 
1 those resulting from the use of other lights :— 

Inertia (H and D, pyro-soda 

7 (density—giving power of plate) 


ue Jo 320 
a0 aS wt 1870 
. (velocity constant of development with standard ferrous oxalate 
0 deg. C.), .150. 

y (time necessary to obtain a standard gradation of 1), six minutes. 
pacity (to blue light, and an index to the latitude of the plate) 


? 


aha . blue 4 
lour-sensitiveness ratio ——— = 4.5, 
1 yellow 


1e plates, we have only to add, to recommend them to the dis- 
inative photographer, are sold at the popular price of 1s. per 
n quarter-plate, and 2s. 3d. per dozen half-plate. 
és A 

m Value of Photography to Modern Journalism.—Pictures haye 
ys exercised a fascination over the minds of human beings, and 
in remote ages, when the art of pictorial representation was 
ingly crude, says the “Daily Mirror.” With the development of 
and in a special manner photography, this fascination has grown 
powerful, more irresistible than ever, and modern journalism 
ot been slow to avail itself of the extraordinary advantages which 
camera has placed within its reach. Our contemporary has 
ably as much experience in this sort of thing as any illustrated 
paper, and the almost startling rapidity with which events of 
lay are fully reproduced the next morning in its columns speaks 
| for modern “push” in aking advantage of the latest develop- 
s in photographic processes. 


B latest number of “The Photo Miniature” (No. 69) deals with 
iting-Out, Papers” and “ Kallitype to Date.” 


OTOGRAPHY at Fraserburgh.—A meeting of those interested in 
sur photography and favourable to the formation of a club was 
n the Dalrymple Cafe, Fraserburgh, last week. Mr. Lees, Rector 
@ Academy, presided. It was resolved to form a society, and 
the view of imparting life to it, it was arranged to hold a lantern 
ition of slides made from menbers’ negatives. A provisional 
ittee to make preliminary arrangements was appointed. 


D)cetings of Societies. 


a 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


July. Name of Society. Subject. 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 
Bowes Park and Dis. Ph. Soc. 
Cricklewood Photo. Society ... 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Watford Camera Club .., 

.| South London Photo. Soci 


Garden Party at Pine Crest, Barnt 
Green. 
Outing to Limpsfield Common, 
‘Trip to Wheathampstead. 
Outing to Perivale. 
Trip to Dane Valley. 
Outing to St. Albans and Park Street. 
Jumble Sale. 


1, “The Carbon Process.” - Mr, 
a Peneerereryd Southampton Camera Club ..... Kay. 2% ©The Platinum Pro 
Mr. 8. G. Kimber. Demonstrated. 
fis Competition, Prints of President's 
iho Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. .., Dae and River Thames Outings. 
5 ¢. . 
{855 .| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. (Mebee cand Mounting.7 “Mri ur. 1. 
ir The After-treatment of Negatives” 
19.,..........| North Middlesex Photo. Soc....// (Intensifi tion, Reduction, &¢.). Mr. 
Ne J. McIntosh. 
19 Everton Camera Club Half-Day Outing to Dibbinsdale. 
1 Trip to Dovedale. 
2 


Half-Day Outing to Dihbinsdale, 


SHEFFIELD Pworocraputc Socrmry.—The annual meeting of this 
Society was held on Tuesday last week in the Builders’ Institute, 
Sheffield. The report and balance-sheet were presented. The 
Council regretted to announce a. financial loss on the exhibition 
It appealed to the public to support the 
coming exhibition more strongly. ‘The new. officers were elected as 
follows :—President, Mr. G. E. E. Noble; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
Charlesworth, Muxlow, and Simmonson; Council, Drs. Helm and 
Paterson, Messrs. Day, Hill, Gilbert, Jackson, De Silva, Nutt, Seed, 
Wigfull, and Tomlinson ; Treasurer, Mr. T. .G. Hibbert; Reporter, 
Mr. G. D. Harrison; Lanternist, Mr. W. H. Stubbs; Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Wright. The result of the monthly competition for the 
whole year was given, the medals being won by Mr. Simmonson 
and Dr. Helm. 

Woorwice Puorocrapuic Socrery.—Mr. G. W. Tapp, having re- 
signed the post of Secretary of this Society, Mr. G. A. Saffron has 
been appointed in his place. All communications should be addressed 
to him at 18, Winchester Street, Silvertown, E. 

Tamworth anp Disrricr PuHorograpuic Socrmry.—The members 
of this Society had very enjoyable outings on Wednesday and Satur- 
day last week, whea visits to Maxstoke wera made, the parties being 
conveyed by brakes. 

Wexmourm Puorocrarnic Socrery.—The third monthly outing 
of the members and friends of this Society took place on Wednesday 
of last week, when Bournemouth was visited. 

Norrn Mrpprmsrx Puorocrarure Socrery.—The syllabus of meet- 
ings and outings arranged by this Society, to take place between 
July and September, is to hand, and a great variety of papers and 
demonstrations are announced, which speaks well for the vitality of 
the Society during the “off” season. 

Watrorp Camrra Crvus.—The annual exhibition of this Club will 
be held on Wednesday and Thursday, December 6 and 7 next. There 
will be the usual classes for members, and also a class for members 
of Hertfordshire clubs, and an open class. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC society has been established in Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight, with Mr. Maxey as secretary. 

Watsatn Amarrur Puorograpuic Soctmry,—On Monday last this 
society held their annual picnic. 

a 

“Ficure Studies, Groups, and Genre” are the subjects dealt with 

in the current number of “'The Practical Photographer ” 


and social evening. 


(Library 


Series). The pictorial work of W. Rawlings forms the editorial 
contribution. 
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Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


eg a 
Puotocram, Lrp., London, E.C.—Lien registered June 29, for 

£100 Five per Cent. debenture, part of £1,000; amount previously 

issued, £882; no trustees; charged on stock-in-trade and goodwill. 


Water Developing (Photographic) Syndicate, Ltd.—Registered 


June 28. Capital, £2,000 in £1 shares. Object: To 
adopt an agreement with D. W. Hart, to manufacture, 
under a certain patent or process, materials for developing, 


fixing, intensifying, reducing, and chemically dealing with photo- 
graphic plates, films, and papers, and to carry on the business of 
photographers, photographic printers, etc., No initial public issue. 
The first directors are O. Sichel, E. L. White, C. Fitch, and D. W. 
Hart. 

J. Davenport and Company, Limited.—This company has been 
registered with a capital of £500 in £1 shares. Object, to take over 
the business of dealer in photographic materials, etc., carried.on by 
F. J. Hearn, at 20, Eldon Street, E.C., as J. Davenport. 
office, 20, Eldon Street, E.C. 

Dovenas and Walls, Limited.—This company has been registered 
with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares. Object, to adopt an agreement 
with W. B. Douglas and T. R. Walls, to acquire the business carried 
on by the vendors at 19, Old Hall Street, and Irwell Chambers, 
Fazakerley Street, Liverpool, as Douglas and Walls, and to carry 
on the business of draughtsmen, engraving, and architectural photo- 


Registered 


graphers, printers, drawing-office material and general stationers, 
bookbinders, etc. Registered office, 19, Old Hall Street, Liverpool. 

Forrsnorn Rights.—At the Weston-super-Mare Police-court last 
week a case was heard in which much interest was taken by 
who vend goods on the sands. 


hose 
Giles Midsummer Williams was 
summoned by the Urban District Council for erecting a photographic 
stand and advertising board on the foreshore without obtaining per- 
mission. The offence was committed on Whit-Monday. The defence 
put forward was that defendant’s van could not be termed an erec- 
tion under the bye-laws. The Bench imposed a fine of £4 and 
allowed the court fees and solicitors’ costs. In a similar case against 
Francis Harris, defendant pleaded guilty, and was ordered to pay a 
fine of £1. 

A PHorocrRapHic Transaction.—At the Wigan County Court, last 
week, Alphonsus John Smith and Co., photographers, of Moot Hall 
Chambers, Wigan, were the plaintiffs in an action against James 
Wright, publican, of Platt Bridge. The claim was for 14s., balance 
of account for a portrait of the father o: Mr. H.N. 


Bryan, who represented the defendant’s wife, urged that the plaintiffs 


defendant’s wite. 
had taken two years to perform the contract, and did not then 
supply six cabinet pictures contracted for, although suing for the 
Defendant's wife was called, 
in the portrait were not properly coloured, although she had given 


same. and she stated that the eyes 
instructions as to the colour they were to be. ‘The Registrar decided 
that six suitable cabinet pictures should be supplied and brought 
o pay the balance of 14s., with 
court fees only. The portrait was exhibited in court, but the 
defendant refused to take it away at the time. 


into court, the defendant thereupon 


Cuarge Against a Plymouth Man.—At the Dulverton Police-court 
last week Frederick William Harding, of Plymouth, lately in the 
employ of Alfred Joseph Hall, photographer, of 95, Fore Street, 
Exeter, was charged with embezzling 5s., the money of Mr. Hall. 


prisoner was a canyasser 
of orders for enlargements, and also took photographs, on which 


According to the prosecutor’s evidence, 


he was allowed a commission of 20 per cent., in addition to his wages 
of 10s. per week. Prisoner had taken several photographs of people 


in and around Dulyerton, but had not accounted for the money. 


Prisoner pleaded not guilty, contending that, according to a le 
written by his master, he was allowed to deduct his commissioy 
soon as he received the deposit money, which he had done in 
case, and also in one or two others, because money was due to 
from Mr. Hall. The Bench dismissed the case from want of g 
cient evidence. 

Scunpay Trading.—George Chaplain, photcgrapher, 83, Sta 
Street, Burton, and Robert Widdle, of the same address, were char 
on Friday last with an infringement of the Lord’s Day Obserye 
Act on the previous Sunday. Dete:tive Sniith on Sunday visited 
shop occupied by the defendants. Widdle was outside inviting pei 
to have their photographs taken and Chaplin was at work in the sl 
A man named Smith, taken back to the shop, admitted that he 
paid defendants 6d. for having his photo taken. Chaplin told 
he law than the Corp 
Men were working in the breweries, | 
he opened his shop to get a living. Defendant’s were each fined 1 
including costs. 


Bench that he was no more violating 
tion who ran the trams. 


Dews and Dotes. 


In “The Secretary’s Letter,” the chatty little monthly parp! 
issued by the Scottish Photographic Federation, we note the foll 
ing good tale. 


Tt was during the recént annual excursion of 
Federated Societies to Blairgowrie, and Kinclaven Castle was visi 
“This said visit led to a very cruel joke on the part of one of 
ady Associates, for which we trust she is now sorrowfully penit 
The lady remarked: ‘No wonder 
adepts.’ 


you Blair photographers 
Surprise appeared on the faces of the Blair representat 
at thus being pitclforked into such a prominent position, but 
ess nervous than the rest stuttered out ‘How?’ The reply ¢ 


immediately: ‘You have been so long at photography.’ Again 


Blair astonished, but one local Associate ventured to suggest tha’ 
had heard that Dundee had held one of the first photographie 
hibitions, if not the first, in the country, so he did not see wl 
he antique came in as far as Blair was concerned; but, with a sn 
he lady retorted: ‘Ah! but I noticed at Kinclaven that Wal 
‘took’ the Castle in 1297,’ 

Wirn the current issue the “British Advertiser’’ starts a | 
feature in journalism. 


It’s a. mercy we’re a’ spared!” 


An attempt to classify current advertii 
under the different heads is being made so that the man wh 
interested in photography or cycles can see at a glance what 0 
advertisers are saying about cameras or cycles; the man to W 
coal is the object in life can see what his fellow traders are sal 
about coal; the grocer what they are saying about grocery, am 
on. Such a section should be of great service to 
business it is to compile advertisements. A catch line here, a ¥ 
there, may give him the clue to a totally distinct and original 
vertisement. 


he man WI 


The publishers advise us that they will be please 
send a specimen copy showing this new feature to all who apph 
them mentioning the Bririsu Journat or Puorocraruy. Their 
dress is Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
“Tue Holidays: Where to Stay and What to See” is the titl 
a bulky volume published by Walter Hill, of 67-71, Southam] 
Row, London, W.C., at 1s. The contents comprise the seas 
farmhouse, country lodgings, and hotel guides, published by this: 
for the six principal English railways: The Great Western, Lon 
and North-Western, Midland, Great Northern, Great Central, 
Great Eastern. 


Full particulars of all places of interest that cat 
reached by these systems are given, and maps and other useful 


formation tend to make the book an exceedingly valuable oné 
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one contemplating a holiday. Its value to the photographic 
ist is obvious. The six guides can be obtained separately, price 
‘penny each, or free from the respective railway companies’ 
ions or agencies. 


PLEASANT departure from the usual lines was made by the 
ety of Arts last week in holding their annual conversazione in the 
lens of the Royal Botanic Society rather than in a hall or gallery. 
William Abney, F.R.S., Chairman of the Council, supported by a 
iber of the members, received the numerous guests at the entrance 
he conservatory. 


HOTOGRAPHIC Survey of Sussex.—Although compara ively little 
been heard cf it since its inauguration in April of last year, the 
k of the organisation which was formed to carry out a photo- 
hic survey of Sussex has been proceeding very satisfactorily, 


ample justification for the movement is certainly to be found in 


results already obtained. Some thirty-eight of the sections into 
sh the county was divided have been taken up by the supporters 
he scheme, and up to the present their efforts with the camera 
3 produced well over 600 photographs of objects of historical 
rest and other subjects of which it is thought advisable to 
erve a permanent record. We learn from the “Sussex Daily 
s ” that to stimulate interest in the work, exhibitions of a selection 


he photographs are being organised. The first will be held at 


bourne from July 19 to August 9, and will probably be moved 
astings shortly afterwards. 


in printed report of the annual meeting of the National Photo- 
hic Record Association has just reached us. We have already 
red to this meeting, and now note the complete list of officers 
the ensuing year:—President, Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M.P.; 
cil, the Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford, K.T.; Sir E. Maunde 
mpson, K.C.B., D.C.L.; Sir H. Trueman Wood, M.A.; F. R. 
ytage; G. T. Brown; C. H. Fagan; L. Fletcher; H. W. Fincham ; 
. Haslam; A. Horsley Hinton; St. John Hope; B. E. Lawrence, 
D.; A. Mackie; G.A.T. Middleton; Dr. H. R. iMnillig If, 1B}, 
e; H. Snowden Ward, Mrs. C. Weed Ward; H. B. Wheatley, 
3 hon. treasurer, A. Graham, F.S.A.; hon. secretary, George 


rell. 


[OTOGRAPHIC Survey of Essex.—By invitation of Lady Warwick, 
nembers of the Essex Field Club held a meeting at Easton Lodge 
aturday last for the purpose of inaugurating a photographic and 


rial survey and record of Essex. Lady Warwick took the 
ors over her extensive gardens and entertained them at luncheon, 
eeting was afterwards held, under the presidency of Mr. David 
ard. Mr. Miller Christy explained that the object of the 
me was to make a permanent collection of photographs and other 
res of objects of interest, also maps, plans, and other documents 
der to give a comprehensive survey and record of all that was 
able and representative of the county of Essex. These pictures 
documents would be filed at the museum of the Essex Field Club 
Jest Ham, where they woula ve open to the inspection of local 
history 


rians, pressmen, and all who were interested in the 


he county. He appealed to all the organised photographic 


ties of Essex, as well as unattached photographers, to assist 


Committee in their work. We hope that not only will this 
ation be well responded to, but that the example set forth will 
lowed in many other counties. Old country features™are being 
pidly swept away, particularly near London and the great manu- 


ring centres of the North, that unless they are now recorded 


hotographs the memory of them will soon entirely disappear. 
have lost so much of the picturesque that we cannot afford to 
lore of it vanish without making records which shall be accessible 


l. 


ead en el 


Correspondence, 


*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, Ne 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*,° We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

ae 


ADVERTISING AND THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue for April 7 Mr. W. J. Casey suggested 
to professional photographers that “The announcements of births in the 
local newspapers be filed; about two or three months later a letter 
might be sent suggesting that Mrs. So-and-So may possibly be 
requiring some photographs, etc.’ Although only one of your 
amateur readers, I do not disdain to read what you publish for the 
benefit of my professional brethren. 

I was, therefore, immensely amused when my wife handed me one 
morning last week the following letter, written, and neither type- 
written nor printed :— 

“Dear Madame,—Your son will be two years of age on Tuesday, 
the 11th inst., and if you will bring him to our studios we shall 
have much pleasure in photographing him free of charge. 

“Awaiting the favour of an appointment, which is necessitated 
by the very large number of children that are brought to us, we 
remain, yours, etc.” 

I may state that this letter emanates from a studio not 100 miles 
from Bond Street. 

Is this the result of Mr. Casey’s good advice, or has he got the 
idea from this firm? I do not see, on reference, that your con- 
tributor suggested the “free-of-charge” dodge, but I venture to 
bring it to the notice of your readers, as it may be of use to some 
professional photographer as a hint.—Yours faithfully, 


Gro. Terry, Amateur. 
London, E.C. 


P.S.—My wife said that she did not see why she should travel 
thirty miles to get the child photographed for nothing, when I did 
ib every month, and did it, she was quite sure, as well as they or 
anybody else could do it, for nothing. 
wifely pride. 


This, of course, is merely 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—There can be no doubt that the series of practical 
articles which appeared recently in the Brivis JourNAL on adver- 
tising for photographers have been of considerable service to many , 
professionals, including myself, and it was with particular pleasure 
I perused the admirably produced pamphlet by Mr. F. W. Speaight 
to which you referred last week. Quite apart from the value of the 
suggestion made by Mr, Speaight for the improvement of the approach 
to the Marble Arch, one cannot but admire the splendid subtlety 
apparent in the absolute suppression of any reference to the author’s 
identity beyond the invitation to inspect the original plans in the 
galleries at 157, New Bondi Street, London, W. This, coupled with 
the princely offer of 500 guineas towards the scheme, must un- 
doubtedly set tongues a-wagging; and the question that naturally 
first arises in the minds of the uninformed is “ Who is Speaight?” 

Very little investigation soon establishes the photographer’s 
identity, and no finer form of discreet advertising could possibly be 
conceived. I hope, however, I am not giving Mr. Speaight credit for 
a purpose that he did not contemplate when drafting his admirable 
scheme for the improvement of this part of one of London’s thorough- 
fares, but in any case the instance can be taken to heart by every 
photographer as’an example of the advertisement de luxe.—Yours 


faithfully, Pusuine Pro. 
Nottingham, July 8. 


*, 


*, 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 


ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tue Epirors, Toe Britisy 
JounNAL oF PuotograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 


Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*." For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. Hmnry 


GrEEenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


———— 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

John Weir, Burn Cottage, Moffat, N.B. Two Photographs of “The Smithy,” at 
Wamphray, County of Dumfries. 

Lacy & Clay, South Street, Caistor, Lincs. Photograph of Group of “The Com- 
mittee of the United Friendly Societies of Caistor, Lincolnshire.” 

‘Charles Arthur Harris, Wesley House, Merthyr Tydfil. Photograph of Reading of 
Charter of Incorporation at the Town Hall, Merthyr. 


Brive Printinc.—What are the possibilities of a photo-printing office ? 


by this I mean where the usual blue prints, etc., are made 
and where tracings from engineers’ and architects’ drawings 
could be combined. I am at present a draughtsman, and quick 
at tracings, and am also an amateur photographer of some 
years’ experience, having won several prizes in open competi- 
tion, and have made small blue prints by sunlight for my own 
amusement. As, however, I see very little prospect beyond 
being a draughtsman all my life, I feel that I should like to 
Jearn the photo-printing business, with a view, after some 
years’ experience, of forming a business of my own, and 
I shall esteem it a great favour if you could tell me if it is a 
business that is likely to increase, the best means of obtaining 
a situatioa in London, and the salary I could ask? If you are 
unable to answer these questions I should be very grateful if 
you could put me in communication with some one on the 
various points asked.—A. H. 

We cannot hold out much prospect. Surely you, as a 
draughtsman, kuow the sort of wages paid to blue-printers. 
Work of this character is now so simplified by the modern 
pavers that a boy can be set to make copies. Possibly in 
manufacturing centres in the North of England there may be 
openings for a business of the kind, and such businesses have 
occasionally been advertised in our columns. 


Dark Sriprs.—I should be very much obliged if you will put me 


right regarding my dark slides. I have three double-backs, and 
I find that the linen where the door of the slide folds back 
has perished. I must replace the linen, but I am at a loss 
to know how it is stuck on and what to re-do the slide with 
to render a dead black ?—RmapeEr. 
Black linen or silesia can be obtained from almost any draper 
or photographic dealers, and ordinary glue or a ready-made 
adhesive like seccotine would answer to make it adhere. As 
regards blacking, if black linen is used, this would not be re- 


quired, but if ordinary unbleached calico were used then a 
little drop black, rubbed up with ordinary negative varnish 
and rubbed in with a fairly stiff brush, would be quite efficient. 
Or some water-soluble nigrosine black mixed with gum would 


answer the same purpose. 


Srripprne.—What is the best method of stripping films as an aid to 


carbon printing ?—CaRMOAL. 


Coat the negative fairly thickly with ordinary enamel varnish 


or celluloid dissolved in amyl acetate and acetone, alloy 
thoroughly dry, and then immerse in 


Tnlyyelicovihtoyen@) AVEC no sccongoasoan.ocncoca99000 60 minims. 
Methylated spirit IvOz. 
Water 2 ozs. 


for a few minutes, when the film will soon lift at the cor 

and may be coaxed oft and washed in clean water and dr 
Another method which obviates the use of liquid hydroflu 

acid is to harden the negative by ten minutes’ soaking i 

10 per cent. solution of formaline, then immerse in a 5 

ceat. solution of sodium fluoride, and rinse and transfer t 

5 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid, and then wash ; 

dry. The films are very thin, and we think it better 
strengthen them by giving two coats of the celluloid vam 
mentioned above, the strength of celluloid being about 8 gre 

to the ounce of solvents. 4 
Copyrigut QuERY.—I have a negative of the deck of the old Vict 
flagship showing Nelson falling in the battle of Trafal 

with his men round him. I took it from an oil painting m 
some twenty years ago, There is no sign of copyright, or e 
anybody's name on the painting. I have had the negative 

my possession now eight months, and what I want to know 

can I make prints from 1t for postcards ?—PRoFEssionaL PHO 
GRAPHER. 

We cannot say if there is an existing copyright in the ] 

ture or not. If the painter is still alive there would | 

So there would be if he has not been dead seven years. Co 

right endures during the lifetime of the artist and for sey 
years after his death. Your best way will be to ascertair 
the painter is still alive, or, if not, when he died. If you use 
negative without ascertaining that you will have to take 1 
tisk of an action for infringement of copyright. 


Many Answers to Correspondents, Reviews, and Notices are 1 
ayoidably held over. 


a, 


A MEETING was held last week in one of the Committee Rooms. 
the House of Commons to consider whether increased State aid mig 
not be secured for and keener interest aroused in the National Physic 
Laboratory at Teddington. Mr, R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., was 
the chair, and Dr. Glazebrook and Mr. Chamberlain made speeel 
on the present position of the laboratory and the necessity for Sta 
aid. It was finally resolved that a memorial should be presented 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer asking for such additional aid. 

PRINCE ARISUGAWA, our recent Japanese visitor, is, according tot 
“Manchester Daily Guardian,” an expert photographer. At # 
jaunching of the Japanese battleship Katori, at Barrow-in-Furne: 
by the Princess, the Prince advanced to the front of the platfor 
camera in hand, and took some snapshots of the scene with mu 
care and deliberation. If one might judge from the number of ha 
cameras carried by the Japanese who accompanied the Imperl 
couple, amateur photography would appear to be a favourable amu 
ment with this interesting people. Several of the escort of officers 
the Japanese Navy, and even some of the Japanese ladies, were 1 
vided with cameras, which they used frequently. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subje 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are insert 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears’ 
the text portion of the paper. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 

t 4 The twentieth meeting of the Photo- 
Wention. = craphic Convention of the United 


gdom has come and gone, and everybody appears to 
2 thoroughly enjoyed themselves and benefited by 
ing new and cementing old friendships. Dublin could 
have been more hospitable, which is the same thing 
aying that no place could have made the Convention 
e welcome. Next year’s meeting is to be at Southamp- 
a centre with facilities for landscape photography 
ood as can be desired. At the same time it is to be 
ad that the Convention Council will take a more 
us view of its responsibilities, in inviting scientific 
technical communications, than it has lately done. 
believe we are only re-echoing the views strongly 
by a number of those who have the future prosperity 
1e Convention at heart when we say that the Council 
lot afford to lose a single opportunity of encouraging 
communication of original papers. We are told that 
evening audiences are not attracted by technical and 
tific papers, but we reply that the audience reached 
uch communications are many times larger than that 
h listens to the spoken paper. It is by such public 
ice to the photographic community that the Conven- 
must preserve its prestige and keep itself before the 
Ographic world. It is to be hoped that the newly 
ed Council will keep this fact clearly before it. 
% * * 


3 With this issue we present a reproduc- 
eo" tion of the photograph of members of 
Lg the Convention, taken by Mr. Alfred 
ler. The names of those appearing in it were sup- 
by the sitters themselves, and it was thought in dis- 
ting a series of tickets among them to identify each 
nm. This plan, for certain reasons which no doubt 
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Price Tworence. 


are obvious to those who were present, broke down, but 
that fact has suggested a method which seems infallible, 
and may be useful when the name of each person in a 
large group is required. A ticket with a boldly printed 
number thereon is given to each person, with the request 
to write his name on the back. After the usual exposure 
the members of the group are requested to display the 
numbered side of the cards and a second plate exposed. 
From the negative so obtained each person can be identi- 
fied on reference to the cards, which are collected on the 
group breaking up. 
* * 
Copyright 


t The case of special interest in which 
in Portraits. 


Mr. William Crooke, the Edinburgh 
photographer, has prominently figured is reported in 
another column, and will be seen to centre mainly on 
facts and evidence. But there is one part of the judgment 
of Lord Ardwall that may take some not a little by sur- 
prise. He said he “had come without any difficulty to 
the conclusion that the truth of the matter was the sitting 
at which the photograph was taken was a sitting for Mr. 
Shorter, and that he was prima facie entitled to all the 
portraits taken at that sitting, unless it could be shown 
that Sir Henry Irving and Mr. Shorter agreed to any of 
the photographs becoming the copyright of the photo- 
grapher. With regard to the copyright in question, his 
lordship was of opinion that that had not been proved.” 
The decision in this case has an important bearing, if it 
is to be taken as a precept, when a sitter—say a celebrity 
—is brought by a third party to a photographer to have 
a portrait taken for a special purpose, or if he comes on 
his own account—say, for example, a clergyman comes to 
have some portraits taken for private use, and the photo- 
grapher asks permission, and it is accorded, to take one 
or two more pictures for himself for publication. Accord- 
ing to this ruling, it seems to us, he will have no copy- 
right in them unless an agreement is made at the time, 
which, according to the Act, must be in writing, that the 
copyright in these pictures is to be the property of the 
photographer, otherwise it will belong to the third part) 
or the sitter, as the case may be. It will be of no use for 
the photographer in these circumstances to register the 
copyright in them. Not only must there be a written 
agreement but it would be advisable that it should also 
bear a sixpenny stamp when such an agreement is made; 
the photographer should particularly describe in it the 
pictures he has taken for himself so that there would 
be no atter dispute as to whom the copyright in them 
belongs. We call special attention to this case because 
it is the first, so far as we are aware, of the kind that 
has come before a court of law in which a similar ruling 
has been given. 


a a le rt a Me aren eater eee eT 
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The “Free It is not surprising to find the “Daily | be gathered together, to have by word of mouth what the 
Sitting. Chronicle ” considerably elated over the Association and the committee on their behalf are doing 


judgment in the Crooke-Irving case, and eager to hold it 
up as a warning to public men in their relations with 
photographers. In an interview with a “Chronicle” 
representative, Mr. Clement Shorter expresses himself very 
strongly on the point at issue. It is not difficult to under- 
stand the desire, on the part of an editor of an illustrated 
journal, to see copyrights of celebrities’ portraits in the 


hands of the persons themselves, but it is doubtful whether | 


an illustrated journal would be any better off under the 
desired state of things. It would obtain certain portraits 
gratuitously, and it would have to pay for others. Others, 
again, it would not be able to obtain. The photographers 
supply the demand in the illustrated press for portraits ot 
celebrities, and we can imagine how much more difficult 
it would be, in many cases, for a paper to get a portrait 
from the individual himself. Society people do not look 
on the photographer as a “robber”—the word is Mr. 
Shorter’s—because he undertakes, as more than one West 
End photographer does, to control the reproduction of 
their portraits in the papers. They are glad to authorise 
him to do so and to draw his fees for the purpose, and 
it may be questioned if the greater difficulties of dealing 
with principals will compensate art editors for their 
economy in photographers’ reproduction fees. But on the 
other hand we would not lose sight of the unfavourable 
light which the “free sitting” sheds on the profession 
of photography. For practical purposes, the “ free sitting ” 
is an admission that the photographer cannot depend on 
he supply of portraits to make his business remunerative, 
but must make what he can from the “ copyright,” which 
he attaches to himself by the “ free sitting.” In a different 
way the practice lowers photography as does the produc- 
ion of cabinets and other prints, turned out half automati- 
cally at disgraceful prices. It is our profound convic- 
tion that the policy of those who desire the welfare of the 
photographic profession should be the sale of good por- 
raits at a good price. Only in that way is it possible to 
take a firm stand towards the public, to prove to the 
customer that the work is worth the price asked for it, 
and to build a business on solid foundations. We know 
hat there are businesses to which the “free sitting” is 
the very breath of life, but that condition has come about 
rom circumstances external to photography, and various 
things, such as a change in the law of photographic copy- 
right, might be the pricking of the bubble. Perhaps 
he recent Scottish case will serve to remind photographers 
of the flimsy nature which business founded on “free 
sittings” may acquire under circumstances which the 


photographer is powerless to control. 

* * * 
The P.P.A. The Professional Photographers’ Asso- 
Circular. 


ciation has established itself by another 
bond still more firmly in the public and private service 
which it is rendering to professional photographers. It 
has now issued the first number of a “Circular” which 
will be distributed only among its members, and will pro- 
essedly deal with matters which are more fitly communi 
cated only to members of the Association. To our think- 
ing, No. 1 contains very little that demands such semi- 
privacy, and we cannot conceive that the Association or 
any of its members would be worse off if the profession at 
arge read how its president, Mr. T. C. Turner, fought the 
“Pree Portrait” frauds in Hull. Therefore, the oppor- 
tunity of perusing the official sheet would be an addi- 
ional inducement for photographers to join the ranks 
of the Association. The raison @étre of the circular 
is, of course, to keep the members, who are 
spread all over the country, and who naturally cannot 


in touch with the proceedings, and naturally the bull 
of the matter concerns the domestic affairs of the Associa 
tion. The “Copyright Notes,” however, touch upor 
matters of such general interest, and are full of so much 
practical information, and written in such a commendably 
broad-minded spirit, that the circular would attract fresk 
members to the Association, if it was generally dissemi 


nated amongst the profession. 
* 


% * 


Courtesy. We cannot, in fairness to the Associa 
tion, quote much from a publication that is issued as 
a confidential communication to its members, but the 
following paragraph seems of such general applicability 
that we hope that beyond being instructive to many o: 
our correspondents in the professional ranks who consul 
us upon matters to which the hint applies, it will lead t 
the desire to join an association which so carefully look: 
after the interests of professional photographers in copy 
right and other matters: “It is a great mistake to jumj 
at the conclusion that the infringement of a copyright ij 
necessarily a work of malice or an attempt to deprive th 
owner of something he is entitled to. | Every one, 0 
course, is presumed to be acquainted with our laws, ami 
no one is absolved from the consequence of his ignorance 
but, infringements very often occur merely through inad 
vertence, misunderstanding, or ignorance. When a 
infringement is discovered, the most business-like ani 
the most dignified way to treat it is to assume that 1 
occurred from one of those causes, and that when it i 
pointed out, the complaint will be met in a reasonabl 
way. Regard it as merely a business matter that require 
adjustment, and as it is a delicate matter of diplomacy 
use the most courteous language, and do not make an 
demand, but ask what the other side is prepared to offe 
you in compensation for your injury.” 
* * * 


“Tabloids” The reproach that has on occasion bee 
and Science. jevelled at British scientific researe 
when compared with the methods of our Teutonic neigh 
bours and other nations, must surely be removed so fa 
as one English firm is concerned. We refer to th 
splendid work undertaken quietly and without ostenti 
tion, but nevertheless far-reaching in effect, by Messri 
Burroughs Wellcome and Co. ‘Their place in the worl 
of pharmacy and medicine, to say nothing of photography 
was well indicated by the remarks made by speakers 2 
the firm’s quarter-century commemoration at Dartford, 0 
Saturday last. The members of the Society of Chemie 
Industry were the special guests on that occasion, an 
as the society includes in its ranks most of the leadin 
research chemists and business men engaged in chemic: 
industries and in industries requiring the aid of expe 
technical chemists throughout the British Empire an 
America, the voice of the president (W. H. Nicholls, MS 
LL.D., D.Sc.) can be regarded as authoritative. H 
praised not only the commercial work of this great fim 
and the philanthropic endeavours of Mr. Wellcome i 
making his vast army of employees a remarkable and ide’ 
happy family, but he more particularly referred in term 
of admiration to the other branches of the firm’s wor 
notably the Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratori 
at Brockwell Hall, Herne Hill (under the direction | 
Dr. Walter Dowson), and the Wellcome Chemical Researt 
Laboratories at King Street, H.C. (under the direction | 
Dr. Frederick B. Power). These laboratories are qui 
distinct and separate institutions to the “Tabloid” man 
facturing business, and judging from the sentiments als 
voiced by such eminent men as Professor H. E. Armstron 
Ph.D., L.C.D., F.R.S., Sir James Dick, K.C.B., M.R.C.P. 
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m. Surgeon to the King), the president of the Phar- 
eutical Society of Great Britain (R. A. Robinson, J.P., 
.C.), and A. Gordon Salamon, A.R.S.M., F.1.C., F.C.S., 
labours of Mr Wellcome in scientific research is being 
rvedly appreciated by pharmacists and medical men 


world over. 
ee ee 


PRINTING PROCESSES.—VIII. 
ALBUMEN Paper. 


he fifth article (see page 462 ante) the method was dealt 
| of printing on albumenised paper, in which the albu- 
was largely diluted with water, as it was when less 
sy prints than those now in vogue were the rule. At 
present time the albumen is used undiluted, and even 
sentrated in order to supply the demand for a highly 
ed paper. We surmise that the reader is not desirous 
Jbumenising his own paper, but will prefer to pur- 
e the commercial article as now on the market. How- 
, should he desire to do so, we may tell him that the 
men is to be purchased by the gallon at the whole- 
egg merchants, who break the eggs and sell the whites 
yolks separately. The latter are, to an extent, sold 
astrycooks, but we are informed that the greater bulk 
0 the glove-making districts, where they are in large 
and for dressine kid leather. Albumen papers are 
like P.O.P's, with different tints, or white, and it is 
2 a matter of taste which is used. 

me samples of paper have a very fetid and offensive 


r, owing to decomposed albumen being employed in- 


preparation. This is done because this fermented, 
composed, albumen yields a higher gloss and is easier 
pplication than fresh albumen. It would occur to 
y that prints made on a paper of this kind would 
be of a stable character. The supposition, however, 
ot borne out by facts. We happen to have by us 
} prints that were made on a most fetid paper, more 
thirty years ago, and they are now as good as some 
h were made on -paper with fresh albumen at about 
same time. Albumen paper is now supplied both 
nsitised and sensitised, and we shall deal with th: 
er first, as there are many photographers who stil. 
r to sensitise their own paper—notwithstanding the 
that it involves extra trouble—because they aver that 
get better results upon it than they can upon the 
7 sensitised. 
e makers of albumenised papers do not tell us the 
ide they use, or the proportion of it they employ, 
fore the user does not, from this source, learn the 
strength of silver bath to employ. Jt is generally 
ded that the silver bath should contain, in grains 
unce, six to eight times that of the chloride in the 
nen, supposing this be the chloride of ammonium, 
2 is the one most generally employed. Thus, if 
mount of chloride be eight grains to the ounce the 
Strength of silver bath would be, say, sixty grains 
le ounce of water. But some papers contain less 
ide than that, consequently a weaker bath will suffice 
lem. With the papers now on the market the makers 
ly issue a formula for the sensitising bath and the 
will do well to work according to that whatever the 
sth given may be. In times past different additions 
e silver bath were suggested—nitrate of potash was 
and it was said that with them the proportion of 
e@ of silver could be materially reduced, but the sug- 
ms did not meet with much favour with professional 
rs. A plain solution of nitrate of silver is what 
most universally used, and the strength generally 
ed is sixty grains to the ounce, or whatever the 
rs Specially recommend. 

shall here assume that the sixty grain bath is to be 
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used. It is well to make up a good quantity of the solution 
at a time. In a Winchester quart bottle put ten and a 


half ounces of nitrate of silver and add two quarts of 
distilled water, and dissolve. This will give us a bath 
of the desired strength. Three or four drops of nitric 
acid are then added, as that confers greater keeping quali- 
ties on the paper. The solution is then filtered through 
paper into a dish, and the paper floated upon it for from 
two to three minutes, according to temperature. There 
are different ways of placing the paper on the bath, but 
here is one of the best: Take the paper by two diagonal 
corners and bend it to a bow. One corner is then placed 
on the solution and the rest of the sheet gently lowered 
upon it so as to avoid air bells. After resting a few 
seconds a corner is raised to see if any air is imprisoned, 
and the paper allowed to remain the requisite time. It 
is then removed and pinned, with a black pin, by a corner 
to a line to dry. After hanging a few minutes to drain 
the drying may be completed before a fire, that is, if the 
paper is wanted in a hurry. In removing the paper from 
the bath it should be taken off slowly and with a some- 
what dragging motion, as then there will be very little 
superfluous solution left to drain off. Sometimes, when 
the paper is first put on the bath, it will have a tendency 
to curl away from it, particularly if it be very dry. This 
may be remedied by gently breathing on the back, when 
it will at once lie flat. 

On the silver bath two changes take place in the paper. 
The one is that the chloride—say that of ammonium—is 
converted by double decomposition into the sensitive 
chloride of silver, and the albumen, which was previously 
soluble in water, is rendered insoluble. When dry the 
paper is ready for printing. In America it is very cus- 
omary, after the paper is dry, to fume it with ammonia. 
The paper is suspended in a cupboard, or box, at the 
bottom of which is a dish containing liquor ammonia, 
where it is allowed to remain ten or fifteen minutes before 
it is printed. This practice, however, has not found much 
avour in this country. By use the bath becomes weaker 
as the paper appropriates to itself a larger proportion of 
the nitrate of silver than it does of the water. Therefore 
it has to be strengthened from time to time, either by the 
addition of a stronger solution or of crystals’ of nitrate 
of silver. After half-a-dozen or so sheets have been floated 
he upper portion of the solution will have become 
weakened, therefore it should be stirred up by passing a 
glass plate backward and forward through it two or three 
imes, or by rocking the dish. If the solution is allowed 
to stand for an hour or two in the dish, after paper has 
been floated, a scum will have formed upon the surface. 
This must be skimmed off with a strip of blotting paper, 
otherwise the next sheet floated will have a stained or 
marbled appearance and be useless. 

At the photographic dealers small hydrometers called 
“argentometers” are sold, which indicate the strength of 
the silver in grains per ounce. Theoretically they do not 
do that accurately by reason of the nitrate of ammonia— 
formed by the double decomposition—dissolving out in 
the bath, but they are good enough for all practical pur- 
poses. By use the solution becomes discoloured, and if 
used in that state it would tint the paper. It can, how- 
ever, be decolorised in different ways. The most general 
is to add to the stock bottle a little kaolin. The solution 
is then well shaken up and allowed to stand till the next 
day, when the clear and colourless liquid is decanted and 
filtered through paper. The same filter may be used 
many times if the first lot that passes through is returned 
for a second filtration ; thus there will be a saving of filter 
papers as well as silver. The next article will deal with 
the printing and toning of albumen paper. 
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THESE are days of competition, when the position of the very 
foremost professionals is assailed. Men who ten or twenty 
years ago considered themselves above competition are now 
compelled to compete in the race for position. This competi- 
tion has been the making of some photographers; others, alas, 
have fallen by the way. 

The Bane of Cheapness, 

Workers who a decade ago were considered clever, can to-day 
only rank as good ordinary photographers; they can turn out 
good ordinary work, but so can thousands of others, with the 
difference that the others who have not heavy expenses and 
large establishments to keep up can do their work at cheaper 
rates. In these days of cheapness, if a patron can get work 
of an equal quality at a lower rate, he will not pay a bigger 
price for the pleasure of seeing some well-known photographer's 
name at the foot of his print, and thus these same workers 
who ten years ago did good ordinary work and made it pay, are 
badly off to-day, whilst those who go in for a specialty and 
do work out of the common are sure of retaining their old 
patrons and adding considerably to them as the years roll on. 

The Difference in Photographs. 

The “middle” class photographer has improved his work by 
leaps and bounds, and there is no longer the wide chasm 
between their work and that of the front-rank man. They can 
both take and finish photographs with skill, but the one 
stamps his work with individualism, and the other turns out 
good ordinary work. The labour is nearly the same in each 
case—the one is little more costly to work than the other—but 
the difference in the payment is a wider difference than of old. 
Take the work of the front-rank man (to name one or two when 
s0 many are worthy of mention would be unfair); you can tell 
at a glance who the artist is. “Oh, that is So-and-so’s style,” 
you exclaim; but do you stop to think why you recognise it 
as such? You did not require to look at the name at the 
foot to trace the artist; his work tells you. It is, in fact, 
individualistic. The same mannerisms run through the whole 
of his work; a certain pose, lighting, style of background or 
of mounting, colour of print, or perhaps a bit of each. No 
matter what it is, it is something out of the ordinary, and 
that is the whole secret. 

There was never a time in the history of photography when 
good work was more in demand, for the public have been 
educated up to a higher standard than would have satisfied 
them ten years ago. They don’t want the common or garden 
photograph, but an artistic effort. The old album, with its 
places for C.D.V. and cabinets has been carefully stored in 
the lumber-room for the benefit of future generations, who will 
no doubt derive considerable amusement from it. There is no 
royal road to individualism, though it can be attained by 
anyone possessing artistic feeling if they are willing to study, 
and it is a study that will repay the professional photographer 
a hundredfold. In fact, I go so far as to say that no profes- 
sional photographer can get on without giving this matter 
considerable thought. 

The Study of Great Portraits. 


It would be foolish to point out the defect without giving 
the means of remedy. This will not be a difficult task. My 
advice is to go to the nearest art gallery and study the old 
masters; take one of these for your model, and see as many 
of his works as possible. They will all vary in some parti- 
cular, but the same individualism will run through all. I go 
so far as to recommend you to have your backgrounds painted 
in a similar style to those used by the artist. You may only 
haye everyday sitters to photograph, but that need not deter 


INDIVIDUALISM. 


you from the work, for you must remember that these sé 
subjects were everyday people when the portraits were pain 
Follow your artist closely for a little while, and you 7 
then get the style of work, after which you will be able 
put your own individualism into your work, thus making y 
work after the school of Gainsborough, Vandyke, Reyno 
etc., but from a photographic standpoint of your own. 

A high-class photographer who has made a moderate fort 
out of the work gave me the following information in re 
to my request as to how he had made his business so succes: 
in so few years, in face of the bad times and great competiti 
“T made up my mind,” said he, “that there was no room 
a photographer who could only turn out ordinary work 
ordinary prices, so I decided to do something out of 
common, and charge my own price. But what should I 
and how should I do it? Happy thought! why not go 
London and see how the old masters worked? I spent a w 
in the National Portrait Gallery, the National Art Gallery, 
Academy, Tate, etc. This was my first step upwai 
and since that week I have spent many happy hours in 
same places, and have always returned home with new id 
and higher aspirations. Considering I worked my business 
from midgets at 4s. 6d. per dozen to its present position 
consider my holidays in the London art galleries my cheay 
outings and greatest help.” 

I can only. recommend my readers to give this advice 
trial, and then I feel sure we shall hear less of bad tr 
and of that very useful and necessary competition that is 
much to the front at present. What is wanted is better we 
There is plenty of room on top, but a man will never get th 
if he keeps in that same old rut of ten years ago. That pa 
cular rut leads down hill, and it is time to get out of it 

I will summarise my remarks with a few hints of what to 
and what not to do. 


Backgrounds. 


The ordinary interior and exterior are dead. They have d 
their duty; let them rest in peace. Go in for a special ba 
ground painted to your own ideas, and use as few stu 
accessories as possible. Change the whole of your backgrow 
as often as means will allow. Your clients do not want ph 
graphs of balustrades, steps, or pedestals, but of themsel 
On the other hand, graduated backgrounds may be good 
vignettes, but do not use them for everything. If your poc 
will not run to a specially painted background, try a pl 
white or black one with a continuous foreground; but h 
something out of the ordinary. 

Lighting must follow the background. If you are hay 
your background painted after Gainsborough, follow his lig 
ing also. I have seen work by front-rank men with the sit 
beautifully lighted, but in absolute contradiction to the ba 
ground, thus spoiling the whole effect. 


The Printing Process. 


Do not use the easiest because it is the easiest, but use 
one that shows off your work to the best advantage. Ey 
good photographer should be able to make a first-class pl 
in sepia and black platinotype and in carbon. Do not le 
yourself too much in the hands of your printer. Not o 
should you be able to tell when a print is well done, but } 
should be able to show your printer how to do it. The print 
room is just as important as the studio, but how many phe 
graphers give it the attention it should have? There is as m 
money made in the printing-room as in the studio, but throt 
want of attention many a photographer is ruined by ~ 
printer’s bad work. 
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| eu, _ Mounting. P your business by leaps and bounds. But by: showing. better 
arry your individualism to your mount. Again try to get | work than the ordinary man your showcases will attract more 
thing out of the ordinary. Your mount maker will only attention, and business will follow. It may come slowly, but 
too pleased to carry out any idea you may have. If you it will come; of that I am certain—and with) better prices. 
not wish to go to the expense of a special mount, make Do not grumble about competition, but advance the quality 
r print on thick paper, mask out a margin, and put in | of your work, and, once more, remember there is plenty of 
late mark by SENS of a piece of zine and a letter press. room on top for the man who can do something out of the 
_have then a high-class mount ready made. ordinary, or, in other words, for the man who can stamp his 
do not expect that by following my advice you will jump work with individualism. 


the forefront of the photographic profession and increase W. WALLINGTON. 


THE WEER IN HISTORY. 


The Reflex Camera in 1861. the sensitive material, which we assume to be bromide of 
is forty-three years ago to-day since Thomas Sutton | silver, is introduced in such a way as to necessitate no washing. 
mted the pattern of camera which we recognise to- | The method of preparing the plate is extremely simple. The 

as the last word in camera construction. His | emulsion, after being slightly warmed, is merely poured upon. 


proved camera” was for taking photographic portraits | the glass, is allowed to dry, and—that is all. The nlate is. 
instantaneous pictures, and he used the reflector as | then ready either for immediate exposure, or for storing away. 
hutter—raising and lowering it to make the exposure | . - . On application of the developer (alkaline pyro) the 
,well as to give him an erect image of the object picture rapidly made its appearance, every detail being 
he ground glass, which he let into the top of the camera | visible. These details were afterwards brought to a great 
. He dwells on the advantageous fact that “the operator | degree of intensity by the application of the usual acid pyro 


labled to focus the lens, and afterwards expose the sensitive | and silver. . . . We congratulate Mr. Burgess, who is an 
@ at the proper instant,” and he points out that for the | artist rather than a photographer, upon the bold and highly 
tity of the image on plate and focussing screen it is neces- | successful step he has taken to escape altogether from the 


that the respective planes of the focussing screen, the | trammels of collodion.” 
itive plate, and the reflecting surface of the reflector should 
} one common centre of convergence, and that the plane 
he reflecting surface should bisect the angle formed by Sir J. W. Swan’s association with the carbon process (“ The 
Week in History,” February 24) is liable to overshadow his 
’ of course, meant a very different thing from that of the | early appreciation of gelatino-bromide emulsion as a substance 
arm reflex camera, with its focal-plane shutter, for his | for positive printing. His patent for this purpose dates back 
nt (No. 2,073, 1861) provided for no shutter, and his some twenty-six years, and claimed protection for an emulsion 
test exposure must therefore have been as much as a | Of silver bromide, not only in gelatine, but in albumen—in 
ter or an eighth of a second. each case for purposes of printing from negatives. The pro- 
4 The Burgess Gelatine Emulsion. cess set forth in his specification (No. 2,968, 1879) is that widely 
st week I reproduced the first advertisement of a gelatine adopted by bromide printers, viz., development with ferrous 
sion, and I may find space here for the comments of oxalate, and mention is even made of “. . . printing at a 
Britisn Journat or Pxorocraruy upon it the following | uniform and rapid rate; the sensitive paper may be used in 
In the issue of July 25, 1873, an editorial reports :— long bands, and by means of automatic mechanism may be 
-may say there is no collodion in the matter at all. moved on step by step periodically through a space equal to 
ad of collodion, a colloidal substance, without doubt the width or length of the print, the negative being screened 
iné, with probably some admixture of albumen, is used, and from light during the movement.” Historicvs. 


Bromide Paper. 


sensitive plate and the focussing screen. His “instantane- 


CURRENT METHODS OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


ing the negatives with the prism they are passed on as fast as they 
are made to the metal.printer, and he in turn can keep the etchers 
going, instead of having to wait for a ‘flat’ of stripped negatives 
to be prepared. We are, however, beginning to use stripping more 
extensively for line zinc etching, and we also use it for combination 
printing—that is, combined line and half-tone—of which we do a 
great deal. Sometimes, however, we do this work by making two 
prints on the metal, sensitising it again after the half-tone print has 
had its first biting. . Mirrors are sometimes used instead of prisms for 
cheapness sake, and when in best condition do not cut off so much 
light, but they soon deteriorate, and are realiy dearer in the end, as 
they have to be frequently resilvered. 


Wet v. Dry Plate. 
“Of course, we use wet collodion almost entirely, pretty much in 


the same way as you do, except that we mostly buy the collodion ready 
made. We intensify line negatives with lead instead of copper and 
silver. Several firms are now doing ail their best half-tone work, 


he occasion of the visit of Mr. William Gamble, editor of 
ess Work” and “Penrose’s Pictorial Annual,” to New York, 
3. H. Horgan, editor of the Process Engraving Department of 
‘Inland Printer” and manager of the art department of the 
York “Tribune,” with characteristic enterprise, arranged for 
tamble to deliver an address at the Beethoven Hall before the 
‘engravers of New York A representative gathering (includ- 
fr. F. E. Ives and other well-known men in photographic and 
8s circles) was present to hear Mr. Gamble, and by courtesy 
. Horgan we give a portion of his address, as it conveniently 
its the present practice of process work in this country in 
ist with that in America. After discussing some points of 
atus and accessories, Mr. Gamble comes to technique. 
Reversal by Prism or Stripping. 

‘point where we differ from you is in the use of a prism or 
- instead of stripping the negatives. We consider, rightly or 
ly, that stripping does not really save much time. By revers- 
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especially wash drawings and difficult photographic originals, with 
collodion emulsion, and find it gives a better result—softer, fuller in 
detail, and with better gradation. It is probable that in time collodion 
emulsion will largely displace wet collodion for the best black-and- 
white work. 

“ Attempts have been made to use gelatine dry plates and some firms 
make it a boast that they use nothing else. But it is generally be- 
lieved that the metal printer and etcher have to make good the de- 
‘ficiencies of the negatives. 


The Enamel Process. 

“The fish-glue or enamel process which we imported from America 
is now in universal use in England for half-tone work on copper and 
also to some extent on hard zinc. For coarse newspaper half-tones 
we use the albumen bichromate sensitiser, which we also use for line- 
~work. We print pretty much as you do, but we do not use much the 

four-way powdering method. Our etchers seem to prefer a combina- 
tion of the old and the new processes. They ink up with a litho- 
graphic roller and soft etching-ink and use the red powder as a top, 
melting the ink down the sides of the lines. A few, however, are 
following strictly the American method, and I think the tendency is 
to use it more and more. 


“Cold” and “Dry” 
“We have had a process exploited in Europe under the name of 
‘Cold Enamel’ process, so calied because it was claimed that it did 
not require burning-in. The print was made with fish glue and 
It was also slightly heated to a light yellow 
colour, just sufficient to discharge the dye. Then it was etched in 
a bath of alcohol and nitric acid. The alcohol prevented the film 
becoming soft. 
“You have all heard also, no doubt, of the ‘Dry Enamel’ process. 


Enamel, 


washed out as usual. 


A few firms are using it in Europe and it is generally understood that 
the print is made with a solution consisting of sugar candy and 
white of eggs, with water and bichromate, and perhaps a little chromic 
acid. The addition of the sugar candy causes the film to become 
hygroscopic—that is to say, it takes up moisture from the air. While 
in this tacky state a powder is brushed over it and adheres in pro- 
portion to the action of the light. Various things have been used-for 
this powder, but I think the most likely chemical is anhydrous car- 
lbonate of soda, which is a dry white powder. 


The “Blue” 

“We used to hear a good deal of what was called the ‘ Blue’ process. 
‘This consisted in printing the image with albumen bichromate the 
‘same as for line etching, but instead of inking it, the plate was 
‘lowed over with a bituminous varnish, the solvents of which were 
ether and chloroform, so proportioned that a slightly porous film 


Process. 


was yielded, and this could be developed with water the same as the 
‘inked print. When developed, the plate was heated and the porous 
structure was closed up. The plate would stand a first bite without 


‘further treatment and could afterwards be rolled up. 


Etching Methods. 

“Tn the matter of etching there is not much to say. Copper etching 
-we usually do with perchloride of iron, but we have lately found a 
much purer and better variety of this salt than the commercial kind, 
-and it is sold under the name of ‘ Persal.’ Some firms are using nitrous 
acid for deep etching linework on copper, but the fumes are not very 
For zinc 
etching there has been used a mordant compounded with pyroligneous 


‘pleasant, and the etching is generally done out of doors. 


acid and sal ammoniac with, I believe, a little nitric acid. This 
acid was placed outdoors in trays or tubs, to mature, and when 
ready it could be used on plates without rocking the bath, hence 
-originating the name ‘still etching.’ 


“We do a good deal of fine etching, which I think you ¢ 
‘staging,’ and of late the tendency has been to employ girls to | 
this work, in one shop as many as thirty being employed, and, 
course, displacing expensive male labour. It must be said that t 
girls do the work very well. They are especially good on thr 
colour plates. 

Three-colour Matters. 

“This brings us to the three-colour process, and I may divide 
into two methods, the indirect and the direct. 
in making the negatives on dry plates, taking positives from the 
and in turn making half-tone negatives. This process has been alm 
entirely superseded, and only survives in a few cases where fir 
the dyes lat 
For instance, there is etl 


The first consi 


bathe ordinary dry plates with dyes. A number o: 
introduced are suitable for this purpose. 


red, a panchromatic sensitiser with a gap in the blue gree 


orthochrome, similar but more sensitive in the blue green; a 
homocol, which is very like orthochrome in its action. These t 
latter are probably the best sensitisers for dry plates. The dj 


are made up with alcohol, and the plates have to be washed for f 
or ten minutes after being sensitised and dried very quickly 


means of an oven or stove. They will keep a few weeks. 


Collodion Emulsion. 

“The much more extensively used process in Europe is collodi 
emulsion, which is invariably used direct, the colour-filter and { 
Levy screen being in position at the same time. The great advante 
of collodion emulsion is that you can use much more transparé 
screens and consequently reduce exposures, because the emulsi 
can be treated so that it is practically ‘blind’ or insensitive to 1 
colours not wanted, and there is therefore no object in stopping th 
out by the filter. We use liquid filters in many shops, but, on 1 
whole, we prefer dry filters.. The exposures are comparatively sho 
especially when using the ‘enclosed’ arc and putting in red fla 
carbons when using the red filter. To give you an idea, the major 
of the exposures run to about ten minutes for the three negati' 
altogether. The ratio of the filters is about 1: 4:1, the 4 represe 
ing the green filter. 

“The only case where collodion emulsion seems to fail direct is 
copying dark oil paintings, such as ‘old masters,’ owing to the le 
exposure required. In that case, however, the emulsion can be ut 
for making the negatives the indirect way. Probably, we mi 
eventually have collodion emulsion orthochromatic dry plates, a 
then all difficulties will be solved. J 


Etching and Printing Cclour Plates, \ 

“There is nothing much to say about the etching of the cok 
plates, except that a good deal of ‘fine etching,’ or, as you call 
‘staging,’ is done on them. So expensive is the labour on this p 
of the work that, as I have already said, several firms have 
tempted to use girls’ labour on it. 

“Tn the printing of the plates no attempt is made to vary the in 
If the result is not right, one or other of the plates is re-etched. M 
of the large firms in Europe who are making a name for their tht 
colour work have laid down machinery to do the printing the 
selves. The order of printing is invariably yellow, red, bl 
except in case of the four-colour citochrome process of Dr. Albert, 
which the black or gray is printed first. This four-colour proces! 
understood to be worked in a peculiar way, the half-tone print be 
made direct from the original screenless negatives by placing th 
in a printing-frame with a screen in conjunction with them, < 
sending through a parallel beam of light from an electric seatouu 
Dr. Albert has also a process of stopping-out the parts that are 
print solid by putting in contact with the negative a positive wh 
contains the heavier shades of the picture. It is an obscure proc 
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\| 
evealed by the patent, and I am afraid I cannot make it clearer “We have had a machine recently brought out for printing four 
rou, except by a much longer explanation. | colours at one run. It looks like four flat-bed machines built into 


The Metzograph screen is being found useful for colour-work, one, and the white sheet is fed in at one end and comes out at the 
er for one or two of the colours or for all. It is a screen with | other with the finished coloured impressions on it, at the rate of 
irregular granulation embossed on a glass plate by etching, and, | about nine hundred per hour, 


perly handled, gives some very fine results. It has to be used as “On the whole, I think we have made good progress in process- 
e as possible to the plate, and with a long-focus lens and small work, and especially in colour-work, but I believe there is much more 
. You must also flash with white paper to bring up the shadows. | to be done, and we shall see far greater developments. Three-colour 


Several processes which work without screen, using a dust grain | work, especially, is destined to be one of the great possibilities of 

osited on the plate, or using a bituminous varnish which crinkles | the future.” 

nto a grain when developed, are being used, but chiefly for litho- Mr. Gamble was also given a farewell dinner at the Hotel Astor on 

shy, for which they have given fine results. We are-doing a lot | the evening before his departure, Mr. F. E. Ives, Mr. John A. 

hoto-lithographic work on zinc and aluminium. Colour-work is Tennant, Mr. S. H. Horgan, Mr. Vernon Royle, Mr. Henry L. Bullen, 
beginning to be applied to photogravure, and fine results ob- | and other well-known men in photography, process work, printing, 

ed. and electrotyping being among the guests. 


CHEERFULNESS IN THE STUDIO. 


jan undeniable fact that the human mind is largely influenced by elapsed for the visitor to become somewhat familiar with the light. 
ions and surroundings. The atmosphere itself effects many | and quiet colours of the room, when he or she may be discovered 
le, a dull day depressing, or a bright cheery day raising the | somewhere in a far corner, effectually covered in by desk, retouching 
ts materially. It is a further fact that the expression of the stand, or what-not. When finally unearthed, it almost seems as if 
an countenance varies with the conditions of the mind. Ex- | ghe would impress you with the gravity of the situation by her 


sion responds to every fluctuation of health and spirit. If, there- every manner tone and gesture. Is it because so much of the gallery 
the business of a photographic studio depends upon perpetuat- | work is done on Sundays that the religious atmosphere that it pro- 
xpressions that shall be not only likenesses of tte people photo- | duces lasts through the balance of the week and spreads itself out: 


hed, but pleasing representations of them to their friends and | over all the patrons who may venture within the precincts during 
lates, it must follow that every possible effort be made to bring | the interim; or is it perhaps because the average studio help, having 


t conditions in the studio that shall be cheery, bright and attrac- | no opportunity’ for Sunday leisure and the reasonable enjoyment of 
religious service, take this opportunity to even up by spreading the 
Monotonous Expressions. religious atmosphere about them throughout the week? This is 


I. Scandlin, in the current number of “Wilsons,” draws atten- | not a conundrum, but simply a query that suggests itself in seeking 
to an article in the “ Monthly Review” of the P. A. of California | f5) 9 reason. 
bh hits the nail on the head. In this article, it is pointed out TAmGheerlainstadion 
the majority of photographic portraits are weighted down with an I know of one studio in a western city in which these conditions are 
ssion of seriousness and gravity, which, though sufficiently totally reversed. The visitor on entering the outer doorway goes. 
mg in many cases, taken individually, become monotonous as | at once into the reception-room, which is as bright and cheerful as. 
of our sitters. The reasonableness of this statement can hardly | a full flood of unsifted sunlight can make it. There is nothing dark 
estioned, and when we view in conventions or at photographic ex- | or sombre in its entire appointment. The reception-room assistant. 
s large numbers of photographic portraits, the impression is in- | seems to be charged with this same spirit of sunlight and cheerful- 
bly forced upon the observer that photography is at best a very | ness. There is nothing in her appearance to indicate that she had 
ismatter. That it is not advisable to photograph our sitters with | taken this sunlight as a medicine like radium, but everything to 
smile that won’t come off” is at once granted, but there is a | denote that it was a part of her, and that she gloried in it. Never 
y medium between that expression and the one which suggests have I seen a person enter the room and wait to look for her. Always. 
recent bereavement. It is this medium expression that will in | to the front, she is quick to meet her visitors, to welcome them 
cases represent the sitter at his or her best and produce a likeness | graciously and sweetly, and from the moment of them entering the 
actory to the sitter and pleasing to those who view it. room to make them feel at home. There is no waiting for them to. 
The Gloom of the Studio. ask her questions. She seems to know that their presence in the- 
seeking a reason for the uniform sombreness in the majority of reception-room is an evidence of their interest in its output. There 
graphic portraits, we cannot but be reminded of the time when | ig no unusual hush of voice nor anything tr cast a shadow or to 
photographic studio was in reality an operating-room in | gampen the spirits of the most sensitive min’ or imagination. 
| the sitter resigned himself to his fate in much the same way Putting the Sitter at Ease. 
the surgeon’s patient does to-day for an operation under the The spirit which pervades the reception-room is the spirit which 


Tt is true that some of the relics of this byegone time have | governs the entire studio, and on entering the studio, which is. 
eared, but there are still to be found, all over the country, | nothing more nor less than a large reception-room or parlour, lighted 
ices of their influence in the craft to-day. from above, the same home-like atmosphere is to be found. ‘Tables. 
t not a fact that the average person, on entering a photographic | covered with books and magazines, easy chairs, and a concert grand’ 


| or gallery steps from the elevator or upper landing into an | piano, with its music-cabinet and open sheets of music upon the in- 
phere of solemn hush and stillness? Does not every surround- | strument, emphasise this feeling of at-homeness. The proprietor of 
press the visitor with a sense of gloom and oppression? In nine | the studio has that easy, taking grace of manner, unhappily not too- 
ten studios that I know, the very light itself seems darkened | frequently found in the photographic ranks. A few words with a, 
fitened to a degree that is far from cheerful. If the reception- | patron very quickly serves to give him the key with which he at. 
uttendant appears, it is usually only after a sufficient time has | once proceeds to unlock the reserve that ordinarily surrounds a persom 
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sitting for a portrait under a new light. A word or two upon some 
topic of local or more general interest, some reference to a new novel 
or a recent dramatic or musical presentation will almost always find 
a responsive chord, and once that chord is struck a feeling of interest 
and of confidence begins to assert itself. 
photographer’s mind when this chord is found. The whole expression 
of the subject responds to it, and he knows, if he is a man of average 
perception, that he is on the right track. 
The ‘“‘Human” 
Does all this pay? is often asked. It does if the photographer 
is in the business for anything but his health, for the time and 
effort invested in becoming acquainted with things that interest 
sitters repay the photographer a hundred times in the characteristic 
likenesses he produces of them. 


Element. 


The man above referred to tells me 
of more than one case in which his sitters, failing almost wholly 
to respond to ordinary topics, have almost instantly dropped their 
reserve and become their own natural selves when the subject of 
music was brought up. His experience is only that of many others 
throughout the country, and if we will go carefully over the list of 
our own photographic acquaintances, I think we shall find almost 
without exception that the most successful of them are those who 
live amid cheerful, bright, and sunny surroundings. 


There is no question in the | 


| and a further increase of this same 


out of his sitter that easy, natural expression which most becor 
him, but we do not for a moment believe that the process of draw: 
out this expression is to be performed with a monkey-wrench o 
dentist’s forceps. It is only when we use some such instrument 
either of these that the expression will be forced and painful. 1 
process of drawing out must be one of spontaneous response to 
bright and cheery spirit of the photographer himself. It must b 
reflection. The cultivation of the spirit of cheerfulness by the phe 
graphic worker has been the one theme of almost every message t 
ips of Professor Griffith, If 
many of our successful men to-d 
genial spirit will go far to 
future. Like begets like, and 
women because, on meeting | 


has come so eloquently from the 
the basic principle in the lives o 


prove the quality of our work in the 
cheery man meets cheery men and 
they are unconsciously influenced by his own cheery spirit. 

The concert grand is not a necessity for every studio, but 
ooner something can be found to take the place of the dim, religi 
illness that pervades so many studios, the quicker will busix 
revive. 

That the world loves a cheerful photographer has been demonstra 
many times. 


no 


If any doubt exists on this point, view the succes 
of Strauss, Hollinger, Core, MacDonald, Benjamin, and a score 


We are often told that the successful photographer must draw ! others, or better still, try it for yourself. 


ON 


THE PROPERTIES OF HOMOCOL AS A SENSITISER. 


4 


(A Communication to the Royal Photographic Society.) 


Inasmucu as homocol, recently introduced by the Bayer Company, 
appeared to be one of the most efficient of the new isocyanine group 
of sensitisers, it seemed to be desirable to make a somewhat ex- 
tensive investigation into the sensitiveness conferred by bathing 
a plate in this dye, especially since many contradictory accounts 
of its sensitising power haye been current. 

As to general working the following points may be noted. Homo- 
han most of these 
isocyanine dyes, at the same time it has a very distinct tendency to 
to take precautions 
bathed and also to 
choose for bathing only plates which work without fog. 

The absorption of homocol solution has been measured and is as 


col appears to work with greater cleanliness 


cause fogging, and it is consequently necessary 
to obtain rapid and even drying of the plates 


follows, the two figures being (a) the extinction coefficient (density) 
in the absence of ammonia, and (0) the extinction coefficient in the 
The alteration in caused by 


presence cf ammonia. absorption 


otash or soda. 


aminonia is not produced by other alkalis such as 
TABLE I. 
Homocol solution. Homocol solution, 
Wave-length Wave-length 
(tenth-metres). 1 in 20,000. (tenth-metres). 1 in 20,000. 
) 1cm. thickness. 1 cm. thickness. 
Be EK). Ey. E,. 

7000-6200 148 148 5200 1:330 3°340 
6100 148 “180 5100 1:200 3°460 
6000 1148 326 5000 1:120 3°360 
5900 ‘173 “455 4900 “996 2°760 
5800 1226 “748 4800 "872 27192 
5700 422 1-258 en 4700 639 1°350 

5600 ‘574 1°758 4600 574 “984 

5500 806 1-948 4500 312 “710 

5400 1-084 2-192 4400 +202 “432 

5300 1245 2-606 4300 085 238 

| 
An Ilford half-tone plate was bathed in homocol and exposed in a 
Tallent spectroscope to a standa-d acetylene burner with a blue 


screen to reduce its spectral composition approximately to that 
daylight.* The light, tuus obtained, however, is deficient in the 
treme violet and ultra-violet, and the resulting densities are ¢ 
sequently somewhat too low below 4,300. The densities ¥ 
measured, but it must be remembered that the steepness of 

curve depends upon the factor to which it had been developed. 4 
exposure given was chosen as being one which did not produce ¢ 
considerable over-exposure in the blue, and generally the curve 2 
be taken as a fair representation of the “practical” sensitiveness 
daylight. A far more satisfactory method of giving the col 
sensitiveness would be the inertia of the pl 
against wave length, the inertia being expressed in absolute ene 
units (ergs), but hitherto we have been unable to do this, owing 
the experimental difficulties. 


to plot 


The results obtained were :— 


TABLE IT. 
Wave-length. D. Wave-length. D. 
6000 ‘078 4800 1446, 
5900 "138 4700 1°724 
5800 278 4600 1/980 
5700 424 4500 27120 
5600 483 4400 2-034 
5500 “550 4300 1°702 — 
5400 “600 4200 1:570 © 
5300 +782 4100 1°356 
5200 932 4000 1:099 — 
5100 1174 3900 1-011 
5000 1:303 3800 689 
4900 1-408 3700 “457 
The next series of measurements was made by the method 
gested by Dr. Eder, viz.: two plates were exposed behind ser 
made to divide the spectrum at the wave length 4,900, so that 


screen transmits all the yellow and green rays, while the 0 
Dr. Eder then meas 
the Scheiner number behind these two screens and expresses 


* The “ Photogr whic Journal,” November, 1904. 


| transmits the rays from 4,900 downwards. 
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nr sensitiveness as the ratio of the numbers obtained. This As a comparison the same plates were also bathed in pinachrome 
ars to us to be the best method of obtaining a numerical ex- and in pinaverdol. 

sion of colour sensitiveness. We have-used the screens recom- x pinachrome = I'l. 

ded by Dr. Eder; for the blue 1 cm. thickness of a 2 per cent. x homocol = 1:1. 

tion of copper ammonium sulphate, for the yellow 1 cm. thick- x pinaverdol = 2°1. 


of a 4 per cent. solution of potassium chromate. 


j : 2 The homocol plates were notably freer from fog than the others in 
e have used the screened acetylene light in order to get as near 


this case. 

A great cause of fog with these dyes appears to be found in the 
ammonia which is usually added. Though necessary with some 
plates, it may be omitted with advantage. 

Other plates bathed in homocol gave 


Ilford Zenith x = 1°52 
Wratten Speed x = 2°32 and another lot x = 2:0. 


aylight results as possible. Colour-s-nsitiveness tests made by 
icial lights are liable to give most misleading results, owing to 
great deficiency of blue and violet in almost all artificial light- 
ces. 

stead of measuring the Scheiner numbers we have preferred to 
sure the inertias and take the ratio 


yellow inertia _ blue sensitiveness 
blue inertia yellow sensitiveness The effect of homocol upon the general sensitiveness of plates to 
ie colour correction of the plate; the smaller this ratio is the | daylight appeared to be of interest, and the inertia of plates before 
er the plate is corrected in sensitiveness. and after bathing were therefore determined in the usual way. 
x most erythrosin plates the ratio Results :— 
blue. sensitiveness 
Inertia, Rati 
yellow sensitiveness pica Unbathed Inertia 
hh we may call x (chrdina, a colour) IE. Bathed. 
x = 12 to 20 Bathed. | Unbathed. | 
‘ood panchromatic plates — | 
aol) Tiford Half-tone ... os 2°40 2°35 “98 
x @ Wratten Speed ... a “112 | 4 | 1°55 
ig plates with subdued blue sensitiveness (generally slow) Eastman Extra Rapid ... 192 | “099 | °518 
= 2'to 5. 
ling Ilford half-tone plates in homocol solution we obtained The great differences in these results are probably due to the fact 
x = l1tol4 that the sensitiveness will depend upon the extent to which the dye 
e the value was not affected if the plates were dried with spirit is washed out. 
r bathing. A. J. Newron, C. E. K. Muss, anp 8. E. Suupparp. 


RETOUCHING AND COLOURING PRINTS. 


iO, 
Painting Prints. allow it to drop from the point, another brush should be about half 
full of plain water.. The work is easier if the print is supported at 


1 first thing to recognise in the painting of prints is that all 
an angle, and the colour should be applied in horizontal strokes so 


ments have not the same stability to light. The researches of Sir 
. Abney and General Festing on this subject are now classical, 
the practical result is that the following may be considered as 
manent (Winsor and Newton’s moist colours are recommended) :— 


that each succeeding stroke combines easily with the first without 
any line showing. If any excess of colour collects at the lower edge, 
it can be removed by the brush damped with water. If a large area 
looks patchy it may be evened down by a brush wetted with water. 

Deep shadows can be put in with the moist cake colours. It is 
impossible to give precise directions, but it is advisable to put in 
the local tones first, such as the flesh and hair, etc., and then the 
dress, accessories, and background. Every print requires different 
treatment, and careful observation of people and experience can 
alone teach one what to do; still, some fairly general rules may be 
formulated. 


aeso white, pale cadmium yellow, gamboge, Indian yellow, Naples 
ow, yellow ochre, raw sienna, burnt sienna, brown pink, vandyck 
wn, light red, vermilion, Indian red, rose madder, carmine, brown 
der, cobalt blue, ultramarine, Prussian blue, indigo, and terre 
e.* 

or colouring plain or platinotype prints the dry powder colours 
le by the same firm are preferable to the moist cake colours, as 
latter have a slight glaze. 

he print should be first brushed all over with a soft brush well 
rged with water, till it is uniformly wet. As soon as the print 
become surface dry the colour may be applied, but it is impor- 
j that the print should be in the correct state of humidity, other- 
@ (if it is too wet) the colours will run, and if too dry it is not 
y to put one colour wash over the other. 

. palette is, of course, necessary, and opal glass, china, or one of 
enamelled metal ones should be used; dark wood ones should 
be used, as it is difficult to tell the delicate tints on them. A 
sh should be well charged with the colour, but not so much as to 


How to Mix the Colours. 

Flesh tones for the first wash.—For children and women use 
saturn red strongly diluted, or yellow ochre, and rose madder; for 
very delicate tints, yellow ochre, rose madder, and gamboge. For 
stronger colouring and men, yellow ochre, burnt sienna, rose madder ; 
for full-coloured men, yellow ochre and light red. A stronger mix- 
ture still is raw sienna and rose madder. Other combinations for 
sunburnt or darker complexioned men would be yellow ochre and 
Indian red; or, darker still, yellow ochre or Mars yellow with ver- 
milion; or, for the darkest, yellow ochre plus brown madder. 

Hair colours for the first wash.—For light blonde hair, Naples 
yellow, cobalt blue, and rose madder; for blonde and grey, yellow 


inglish colourists should make a note of the Velvotint colours of Barnard and of i Z 2 
lis “ Photo-tints” recently mentioned in these pages. EDs. B.J.P. ochre, cobalt blue, and rose madder; for reddish hair, burnt sienna, 
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cobalt blue, and rose madder; for light brown, raw sienna, French 
blue, and rose madder; for chestnut, brown pink, French blue, and 
brown madder; for dark brown and black, brown pink, indigo, ana 
brown madder. 

For warm shadow tones—the colours must be very dilute—use raw 
sienna and rose madder; for deep rich shadows, Indian yellow and 
vermilion, or burnt sienna and vermilion, or Indian yellow plus 
vermilion and burnt sienna. Fine greys, which are extremely use- 
ful, may be made with yellow ochre, cobalt blue, and rose madder ; 
greenish half-tones with cobalt blue and yellow ochre; whilst halt 
shadows for faces can be made with cobalt blue and rose madder. 


Albumen and Collodion Papers. 

There is little difference in the treatment of these papers from that 
of those previously mentioned; the chief point is that they do not 
take the water colours rapidly. For albumen, one of the best things 
is to sift fine pumice stone or cuttlefish powder over the surface 
of the print, and then rub gently with the ball ofthe hand till the 
surface is slightly abraded. Care must, of course, be taken not to 
remove any detail, which may occur with a little too much pressure, 
and, naturally, it must be carefully removed. Coating the print 
with a 4 per cent. raw collodion also facilitates the taking of the 
colour.* 

For collodion papers one of the best vehicles is an infusion ot 
quillaia bark, which is made as follows :— 

Quillaia bark (coarsely powdered) 48 grains 10 gms. 

(GONGL ALE easaeccconadoodenandboeceonoaos50sE0 1 oz. 100 ccs. 
Soak for twelve hours, with occasional stirring, and add— 

Alcohol 1 oz. 100 ces. 

Salicylic acid aba 5 grains 1 gm. 
Filter and preserve in well-corked bottles. This solution should be 


painted over the print and allowed to dry. 
It is important to remember that the colours must be a little more 
brilliant for ail these prints than for plain or platinotype prints. 


Jahne’s Method of WorKing-up. 

This special method of working-up prints may be said to be a com- 
bination of pencil and brush, and gives very effective results. First 
wf all the background, say, of an enlargement is abraded with fine 
pumice powder,} and any powder carefully removed by brushing. To 
work up the background, finely powdered graphite is applied by 
means ‘of a soft pad, and it can be evened out with a brush or large 
stumps. : 

To deepen shadows, Hardtmuth’s chalk in wood “No, soft” should 
be used, and the pencil cut to the shape shown in the figure, which 
enables extremely fine or broad, coarse lines to be put in, according 


Fig. 4.—The Correct Pencil Point. 


to which part of the pencil is used. The pencil strokes are now 
worked over with a stump. When the whole of the print has been 
worked up with this chalk, water colours are applied, first in very 
thin washes—Indian ink and neutral tint being first used, and then 


* The author does not seem to be aware of the well-known solution of purified 
oxgall, which is the best of all media for making water colours take on albumen 
and gelatino-chloride prints.—Eps. B J.P. 

+ It is always necessary to sift pumice or cuttle fish powder, and the easiest method 
of doing this is to procure from a chemist what are known as ‘‘willow chip boxes,” 
2or4o0z.; knock the hd out, taking care not to break the rim, then half fill the box 
with the powder, stretch a piece of fine muslin over the top of the box and jam the lid 
rim dewn over the muslin. The lid is thus held firmly in position and by inverting 
the box and gently tapping it, nothing but the finest particles of powder pass through 
the muslin. Naturally it is necessary to throw out the coarse particles occasionally 
and refill with fresh powder.—-Ebs. B.J.P. 


local colours. For the eyes, nostrils, and lips negro pencil No, | 
may be used, and then stronger colours may be applied, using 
the gum and albumen medium already suggested, the result bein, 
extremely effective, and the subsequent use of the colours doe 
away with any necessity for the use of a fixative. 

Oil Painting. 

Although practically the same colours may be used as suggeste 
for the water colours, yet the following may be particularly dis 
tinguished as suitable for oil painting:—Zine white; yellow 
and Naples, light, gold, dark, ston 
ochres, terra de sienna; reds—light and dark caput mortuum 
English and Indian reds, lake robert, burnt light ~ ochre 
Vandyck red, red and Chinese cinnabar; browns—asphalt, Cassele 


—Indian Roman, and 


brown, Cologne and burnt green earth, mummy, burnt dark ochre 
burnt gold ochre, and burnt sienna; blues—light and dark cobal 
blues and light and dark ultramarine; greens—cobalt green, gree 
earth and green cinrfabar, light and dark; blacks—bone, blue, an 
ivory blacks. ) 

One of the most important points in oil painting is the washin 
of the brushes, which is best done by means of any good soap an 
warm water. The soap should be softened with the warm watel 
the brush charged with the same, and then rubbed over the palm ¢ 
the hand till the lather is quite v* 2. Frequent squeezing of th 
brush between the finger tig .» advantageous. 

Sable brushes may be used for small prints, but hog-hair at 
the best for large work. A palette knife is absolutely essential 
drying oil, and oil of turpentine must also be provided, as we 
as a couple of dippers. All colours do not dry at the same rate. A 
lakes, ivory, black, and ultramarine, dry more slowly than the othe 
colours, and for these equal parts of colour and siccative should I 
used, Colours must be mixed on the palette and not on the prin 
and too much colour must not be taken up by the brush, otherwii 
it will show in ridges or run. If the brush marks show too strongly- 
which may happen with hog-hair brushes—they should be evene 
out with a distributor or soft brush. 

Bromide paper should, as a rule, be given a coating of gelatix 
solution, so as to prevent the oil striking through into the papel 
the average paper really having too little gelatine in the emulsic 
to prevent this. Albumen prints should be coated with collodic 
for the same purpose, or a thin solution of gelatine may be flowe 
or painted over the surface. 

There are two methods of painting in oils, the one in which # 
photographic image is completely obliterated by the colours, and # 
other in which the oil colours are merely glazed on, more like wat 
colours, and the photograph itself forms the drawing. For # 
former the print is frequently mounted first on wood or canvas. 

psa  En engi es 

Mr. Repmonp Barrerr on Rerovcutne.—Mr. Barrett has offer 
to give instructions in retouching at the Royal Photograph 
Society’s House, if a sufficient number of the members arrange” 
attend regularly. Members who are interested in the matter shou 
write to the Secretary, 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. <A suf 
cient number of applications have not yet been received to warra 
the formation of the class. 


Tur Norraern Puorocrarnic Exurprrion.—The result of t 
ballot declared on Saturday last showed that Messrs. Reynolds ai 
Branson, of Leeds, had won the bronze plaque offered by the count 
of the Northern Photographic Exhibition for the most attracti 
display of trade exhibits in the show. ‘The promoters of the exhil 
tion had also the pleasure of giving away one of the photograp 
on view (value one guinea), which they undertook to present 
every thousandth visitor. The first of these lucky individu 
proved to be Mr. A. Beal, of 25, Brudenell Road, Leeds. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
| RINGDOM. 


TWENTIETH MEETING.—DUBLIN. 


‘HE annual meeting of the Convention was held in the Engineering 
ichool, Trinity College, the President, Professor J. Joly; in the 
hair. An invitation from the Southampton Camera Club 
or the Convention to meet in Southampton in 1906 was presented 
md accepted. 

_ Election of Council then took place, with the following result :— 
Jainbridge, G. B., Morpeth, Perkins, Rev. T., M.A., Blanc 
gaker, Harold, Birmingham. ford. 

singley, Godfrey, Leeds. Robinson, Ralph, Redhill. 
3rown, George E., London. Ruthven, J. A. C., Dublin. 
Joates, Henry, Perth. Salmon, P. R., London. 


woall, W. J., Edinburgh. Sanderson, F. H., Cambridge. 
Jallmeyer, T. R., London. Scott, J. A.. M.D., B.R.CS.I 
Jraper, H. C., F-C.S., Dublin. Dublin. 


Scotton, T., Derby. 

Seanran, A., Chesterfield. 
Smith, E. Webb, Dublin. 
ent TK. i Smith, H. M., London. 

mant, 1. Js. , ondon. Spink, Henry, Brighton. 
ween, Dr. E. Collier, Derby. Taylor, W., Leicester. 
fumphery, E. J., London. Walker, J. TEL, Leeds. 

feene, C. B., Derby. Wall, E. J., London. 

feith, Sydney, Hounslow. Ward, H. Snowden, London. 


wis, Furley, London. Waterhouse, Major-General J 
vucas, C. Phipps, London. I.8.C., London. 

Marchant, J. W., London. Webber, 8S. B., London. 

fowll, A. F., Liverpool. Wellington, J.-B. B., Elstree. 
Torton, G. W., Oxford. Werner, A., Dublin. 

A cordial yote of thanks was passed to Mr. F. A. Bridge (London), 
fon. General Secretary and Treasurer, for his labours in connection 
7ith the Convention. 
‘Mr. Bridge suitably acknowledged tlte compliment. 

A meeting of the newly elected Council was then held. 

Sir Howard and Lady Grubb gave a garden party on Wednesday 
fternoon in the Zoological Gardens in connection with the Photo- 
raphic Convention. The function was favoured with fine weather. 
‘ea and light refreshments were served in a number of tents erected 

a the grounds. During the afternoon a charming programme of 
music was performed by the band of the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 
The group of members of the Convention was afterwards photo- 


waphed by Mr. Alfred Werner, and is reproduced as a supplement 
0 this issue.’ 


Junmore, W. E:, London. 
illis, Alfred, London. 
woodwillie, H., Dublin. 


THE USE OF EXTREMELY RAPID PLATES. 
(A Paper read before the Photographic Convention on July 15.) 


tun attainment of any given object is invariably attended by some 
ounterbalancing disadvantage, and this is perhaps truer of no case 
han that of dry plates, in which certain qualities must be sacri- 
ced in order to endow the plates with excessive speed. Every so- 
alled photographic season has its pet “rage,” and the nature of 
ach new rage is made evident to the manufacturer by the special 
equests of his clients. Thus three years ago gaslight develooment 
japers were very much in vogue, two years ago everyone was 
eply interested in orthochromatic photography, and nowadays 
very photographer requires the very fastest plate he or she can 
ossibly get hold of. 
“The use of plates possessing very great speed is only advisable 
vhen the object in view justifies it. Thus the photography of 
hhildren in the studio is an example; the photographing of such 
ubjects as sports on a dull day;. and in focal-plane shutter work 
3 is obvious. that a high-speed plate is practically essential. The 
Adiscriminate use. of very rapid plates is certainly inadvisable, as 
3 is very difficult to get with them the variety of classes of nega- 
ives one can obtain with slow plates. This will be clear from the 
own points of difference which exist between slow and rapid 
aakes. 


The Properties of Slow and Fast Plates. 


A slow plate, ie., one of from 50 to 75 H. and D. (ferrous oxalate), 
as very little tendency to fog in development. It has a fine grain, 
nd is therefore capable of giving considerable density in a short 
ime, as with small granules of silver bromide the developer can 
eadily reduce 1o metallic silver the entire granule. The slow plate 
urther has a steep gradation curve—that is to say, contrasts come 
‘ery readily, whilst details in the shadows only appear with full 
‘Xposure, and, what is more important yet, reversal takes place only 
fter very considerable over-exposure. 

With plates in which no effort has been spared to obtain a speed of 
rom 150 to 300 H. and D. (ferrous oxalate) almost all these condi- 


The annual dinner of the Convention was held in the Gresham 
Hotel in the evening. Dr. Joly presided, and to his right were Sir 
Howard Grubb, Mr. W. E. Wilson, Colonel Plunkett, Mr. Moss, 
and Mr. Bothamley. To his left were the President of the 
Royal College of Physicians (Dr. Wm. Smyly), Sir Charles Cameron, 
Colonel Plunkett, and Dr. Robert Browne. The company was large. 

The usual loyal toasts having been honoured, 

Sir Charles Cameron proposed the toast of “The Photographic 
Convention of the United Kingdom.” He said that the art was 
widely diffused, and had numerous applications. In no profession 
was the value of photography more valuable than in the medical 
and surgical profession, where, in the form of the Rontgen Rays, it 
had worked wonders. 
Mr. Bridge responded, and in conclusion he gave the toast of 
“The Photographic Society of Ireland.” 
Dr. Scott responded. 

Mr. C. H. Bothamley gave the toast of “The President, Professor 
Joly,” and eulogised the work done by Dr. Joly in the world of 
science. 
Count Plunkett gave the toast of “The Press,” which was 
responded to by Mr. George E. Brown (THE British JouRNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY). 

Colonel Plunkett gave the toast of “The Ladies,” which was 
responded to by Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward. 

During the evening many excellent musical contributions were 
given. Mr. Clarke Barry's band supplied a programme of music 
during the dinner, and after dinner Mr. Gerald Ewing and Mr. Fred 
Jeffs contributed notably to the enjoyment of the company by some 
excellent songs. The latter also amused his hearers very much as a 
raconteur. ‘The remarkable sleight-of-hand performances of Mr. 
W. F. Cooper (“Presto”) further diversified the entertainment very 
agreeably, and formed a distinct feature of a thoroughly enjoyable 
evening. 

On Thursday an excursion was made to Bray and the Dargle, and 
in the evening an illustrated lecture was delivered in Trinity Col- 
lege by Dr. E. MacDonald Cosgrave on “Old Dublin.” Friday’s 
excursion was to Drogheda and Monasterboice, and on the evening of 
that day a paper was read by Mr. T. Thorne Baker. Saturday is 
always a miscellaneous day at the Convention, and was spent in 
brief excursions in and around Dublin. A number of conyentioners 
prolonged their visit to Ireland for some time, and on Saturday 
betook themseives to Killarney and other parts of the country. 


tions are reversed. Thus the plates have distinct—i.e., easily 
measurable—tendencies to fog in development. They have a com- 
paratively coarse grain, and hence. density is only obtained 
on prolonged development, as, the grains being large, the 
developer can with difficulty reduce to metallic silver the entire 
granule, The rapid plate has a long scale of gradation in its charac- 
teristic curve, and consequently tends to give soft results, with a 
wide range of tone, rather than contrasty pictures; and finally, 
reversal takes place fairly soon after the maximum normal exposure 
has been received. 
The latitude of a plate being directly proportional to its opacity, 
a very rapid plate should, theoretically, possess very little. In 
practice, however, as I hope to show later on, an extraordinary 
amount of latitude is possessed by many makes of very fast plates, 
although of course we have a wider margin with slow varieties. 


Gelatine as a Factor in Speed. 


The chemistry of the very fast plate, so far as it is known, is 
of great interest, and is briefly as follows :— 

The emulsion consists of granules of silver bromide and silver 
iodide imbedded in gelatine, the bromide being in the greater pro- 
portion. It is questionable whether any interaction takes place 
between the iodide and the gelatine, but a recognised compound of 
silver-gelatino-bromide is formed. A certain quantity of ammonia 
is employed in the emulsification, and silver bromide is soluble in 
this, so that the gelatine surrounding the granules of silver haloids 
is partially saturated with an ammoniacal solution of silver bromide. 
Hence the gelatine itself becomes sensitised, and owing to the sen- 
sitiveness thus acquired it at once becomes a factor in the pro- 
duction of fog during development. 

The faster the plate, the more readily is bromide absorbed by the 
gelatine. This may be taken as a general axiom. And until some 
fresh methods of manufacture are devised the rapid plate will always 
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have greater tendencies than the slow plate to (i.) large grain, (ii.) 
fogging of the gelatine surrounding the granules, (iii.) steady grada- 
tion, and (iv.) lack of density in the deep shadows. 

Speed and Colour-Sensitiveness, 


It is well known that a slow plate is only sensitive to violet and 
blue rays of light; thus, very slow emulsions, such as those contain- 
ing silver chloride and bromide, are chiefly affected by the region 
of the spectrum lying between the H. and F. Fraiinhofer lines, As, 
however, the emulsion becomes treated with iodide, and receives 
more and more digestion, or assimilation of pseudo-digestion I had 
perhaps better say, the sensitiveness extends further and further 
through the bluish-green, green and yellow, and finally on through 
the orange and red even into the invisible infra-red. I would like 
it to be understood now that I am speaking only of what may be 
termed the normal exposures; with ridiculously long over-exposure 
even a slow plate can be made to appear sensitive to green and 
orange rays of light, but the portion of it exposed to the blue 
region will by this time have suffered reversal. 

It will be clear from this that a very fast plate must, in order 
to give it its full chance, so to speak, be treated with all. the rever- 
ence due to an orthochromatic plate. I have endeavoured to show 
this sensitiveness to the whole spectrum graphically by means of 
photographic negatives taken on a slow plate (150 H. and D), and a 
ast plate (400 H. and D.), of the spectrum of the arc light, coloured 
spectograph first. You will see by the slide shown on the screen 
‘wo negatives of the spectrum as already stated; the upper one is 
on the slow plate, the lower one on the rapid plate. In the latter 
you will observe that the O on the scale is visible, and the O 
osition is practically at the end of the visible red. The top spectro- 
graph is one showing a few lines; thus the D line is situate at 4 
on the scale, and it is just visible even in the rapid plate. Although 
compared with its sensitiveness to violet and ultra-violet light the 
rapid plate is very slightly affected by red, it is obvious that con- 
inued exposure to direct rays from a dark-room lamp is quite suffi- 
cient to fog the plate, and we shall therefore return to this subject 
again a little later on. 
Meantime, I think it will be interesting to see the effect of sunlight 
during varying conditions of weather on a plate sensitive to the 
whole spectrum, as by estimating the density of successive portions 
of the negative curves can be plotted out showing the varying 
quantities of red and green light in fine weather, rain, direct sun- 

hine, etc. These variations, although slight, have nevertheless 
o be sometimes considered in making an exposure with a plate 
influenced by them. 
Having now in the view the chief characteristics, good and bad, 
of a rapid emulsion, we are in a position to consider the methods 
treatment whoch will lead to the best results. 

Darkroom Illumination. 
The red-sensitiveness of rapid plates being borne in mind, it 1s 
always a wise precaution to employ a red lamp-in the dark-room 
instead of a yellow or orange illumination, and if red glass be used 
it should be examined carefully by means of a pocket spectro- 
scope to see that no green light is transmitted, as is so often the case 
with so-called ruby glass. The man who works hard, and therefore 
spends a good deal of time in the dark-room, will require an illumina- 
tion as brilliant as can be obtained consistent with safety, and 
for that purpose I can confidently recommend the following mixture 
for use in tank-lamps—the ideal lamps for lighting the dark-room :— 


‘Tartrazine 3 


th 


ie} 


paneconaooaddoen arts. 
. 2 parts. 
This mixture is dissolyed in water varying in quantity according to 
the thickness of the cell. The colour should be such that a little 
pure yellow and orange passes through the solution, but the maxi- 
mum luminosity is in the pure red beyond C. 
Another very good dye for tank lamps, which passes more orange and 
yellow, and therefore gives a more pleasant illumination, as far as 
the eye is concerned, is mandarin orange, and I think Messrs. Chas. 
Zimmerman supply this for the purpose. Care has to be taken with 
this dye that it is used in sufficient quantity, as too weak a solution 
is quite useless. 
Tf the dark-slides are not loaded in the dark, it is a safeguard to 
turn one’s back on the red light and thus shield the plates from the 
direct rays. It will always be found that the greatest danger of 
fogging a plate by light is in the manipulations which precede 
development, and not those which follow it. 
A Black BacKing for a Rapid PJate. 


The question of backing is of considerable importance with ranid 
plates, as halation is readily produced with them. It is obyious that 
a plate which lacks opacity owing to the size of the granules of silver 
bromide will give halation more readily than an opaque plate; but 
even when a fast plate appears just as opaque to the eye as a medium- 
speed one, there is still the possibility of its being slightly more 
translucent. The backing applied must not be of the sienna type, 
as in a long exposure, especially on a coloured subject. the reflected 
red rays, which of course should not exist theoretically, will affect 


the plate; an Indian Ink backing, or any of the forms of dead-black 
media, is preferable, or similarly a deep red. The backing should 
be allowed to dry thoroughly before the plates are either put into 
the dark-slides or wrapped up for storage, as damp is one of the most 
formidable antagonists to the keeping qualities (in stock) of a quick 
emulsion. 

Speed Numbers of Rapid Plates. 

A good deal might be said with regard to exposure. Exposure 
depends upon speed, and speed is usually ascertained by the manu- 
facturer, and the manufacturer is not always believed. It is supposed 
by a great many that a manufacturer claims a high speed for a plate 
because it brings him business, but this is entirely a fallacy. Putting: 
a wrong speed number on a box of plates conveys a wrong idea of 
their speed to the user, who merely makes an error in the exposure, 
and is consequently dissatisfied with the results. ; 

What I should more particularly like to draw attention to is the 
method in which plate speeds should be obtained by the manufacturer, 
and the way in which the numbers given should be interpreted by 
the user. The most reliable means of determining the speed of a 
plate is that devised by Messrs. Htirter and Driffield, but they chdse 
as the standard developer ferrous oxalate—a reducer which is only 
used very rarely by the present-day photographer, as’ it is entirely 
unsuited to modern rapid plates. The use, therefore, of ferrous 
oxalate, whilst being almost necessary in the case of accurate re- 
search or laboratory work, is not advisable when determining the 
speed for the photographer, as the speed, so-called, of a plate is 
almost double with pyrogallol or metol that it is with ferrous oxalate, 
Pyrogallol, with ammonia and with sodium carbonate and metol- 
hydroquinone, are the developers chiefly used by photographers for 
the majority of their work, and therefore the speed number referring 
to such developers, which is approximately 9-5ths the ferrous oxalate 
number, should unquestionably be given. 


Bromide and Speed Numbers. 

Another point is the use of bromide. Potassium bromide in the 
developer slightly destroys the latent image, but it does so quite 
impartially, hence the shadows suffer, comparatively, more than the 
high-lights, as the same amount of sub-bromide i§ reconverted in 
each. But bromide is used in practically all developers, and it 
should therefore be used in the solution employed to determine the 
speed number of a plate. I am again referring to he “ practical” 
speed number, and not to the number obtained only for scientifie 
‘guidance. 
The best guide for the practical man is to give him a speed number 
which can be taken as applied to the developer he is likely to use 
in his work; and if speed numbers were obtained by the Hiirter and 
Driffield methods, using a pyro-soda or metol-hydroquinone developer 
with an average quantity of bromide, and some simple tables or 
actinometer arranged to calculate the exposure from such numbers, 
the most accurate practical results would, I feel sure, be obtained. 
Gradation Rendering. 
The use of extremely rapid plates for purposes where a very wide 
range of tone is required is perfectly legitimate, and soft negatives—: 
the blacks of which are not opaque to block the detail—are readily 
obtainable; not only because the gradation obtainable is steady and 
even, but also because the extra speed enables the half-tones to re- 
ceive longer comparative exposure, as one can afford the time, even 
in the studio. 

In the slides I will ask the lanternist to put on the screen, we see 
H. and D. strips, the characteristic curves of three plates, slow, 
ideal, and rapid, and if we take any ordinate P, P, P,. and compare 
on this line the amount of density obtainable for the same exposure, 
we find the slow gives the greater and the rapid the less density. 
This is, however, true only after a good exposure has been received, 
and in the next slide we see the practical comparisons. The slow 
plate gives the less density, the rapid plate the more, up to a certain 


“point in the exposure, and after this point the rapid plate develops 


up soft and not too opaque, while the slow plate gives great density 
and consequent harshness. ; 
Pyro—The Developer for Rapid Plates. 
The Development of Rapid Plates. 

In considering the development of very rapid plates, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the tendency to fog, the coarseness of the grain, the 
difficulty (comparative) with which density is obtained in the high- 
lights owing to premature reversal (the word “premature” is again 
used comparatively). The development of a plate is worked by means 
of three levers, if we may call them such. The density giver or 
developing reducer, the accelerator or gradation producer, and the 
restramer, which at the same time ensures cleanliness. The re- 


stramer, which is of course usually bromide, is a lever which is apt 
to be wrongly worked, for the reason that unless added at the com- 
mencement of development it does not partially cut out the latent 
image, i.e., practically reduce the effect of the exposure—when 
added after the image has once become visible it merely slows de- 
velopment, thus enabling the ingredients of the latter to be modified 
before too much danger is done. 
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‘The best negatives on rapid plates are therefore obtained by con- 
dering what substances best fulfil the conditions imposed upon 
nem. Such developers as metol or metol-hydroquinone are hardly 
dvisable; amidol similarly is not worthy of consideration; eikono- 
en, if used carefully, will give good results; but after a considerable 
mount of experimenting, pyrogaliol has proved the most valuable 
ll-round reducing agent. The pyro-ammonia developer is good, be- 
ause so much bromide may be employed with it; the pyro-soda 
eveloper is good because, besides its clean-working properties, it 
nables one to control the development so easily, and to produce 
ny class of negative whatever at will. 
Restrainers for Dewelopers of Rapid Plates, 
‘The photographer who aims at artistic results finds it necessary to 
jodify a normal developer in order to produce a sufficiently soft 
esult with plates of medium rapidity; but when using rapid plates 
he gradation comes of itself, and our aim is more especially to pro- 
uce sufficient vigour in the high-lights. Moreover, an extremely 
ast plate is, or should be, used on occasions when the circumstances 
f the exposure render it likely that every available bit of speed 
fll be required, and therefore if we can possibly manage to work 
fithout bromide the full advantage of rapidity may be obtained. 
A developer which is unequalled for use with such plates as the 
ford “Monarch,” the Cadett “Lightning,” the Barnet “Red Seal,” 
he Gem “Salon,” etc., is one in which bromide is replaced by 
odium citrate and sodium sulphite, which ensures cleanliness with- 
ut reducing the effective exposure. It is a pyro-soda developer, 
nd the reducing solution is made by dissolving 30 grammes of pyro- 
allol, 25 grammes of citric acid, and 150 grammes of sodium sulphite 
a 1,000 ccs. of water; the accelerator is merely a 25 per cent. solution 
f sodium carbonate. The great charm about this developer is the 
venness of gradation which it gives, and negatives with a very 
vide range of tone are readily obtainable with it, in which the 
leepest shadows can be printed through. 
Summer Dangers—Over Exposure and Warm 
Developer. 
“One of the chief difficulties, however, with plates of high speed is 
heir exposure. The easiest mistake to make is to over-expose, and. 
s the characteristic curve of the emulsion evidences a tendency for 
eyersal at an early stage of over-exposure, the constituents of the 
leveloper are best arranged so as to give abnormal density; the 
bnormal density giving power, of course neutralises the flatness of 
he negative, or rather its tendency for flatness. 
Development in summer is a subject which deserves special con- 
ideration. We haye seen that the rapid plate has a tendency to 
ive fog, especially if forced at all, during development. But the 


“Mr. C. H. Bothamley expressed his pleasure that a paper so full 
f practical suggestion had been brought before the Convention, and 
lescribed the reasons given by one of the oldest conventioners, the 
ate Mr. Frederick York, for preferring a plate with thin films, well 
jacked, and of only medium sensitiveness, for general work. In 
many cases of architectural interiors, where the exposures were 
yerforce, too short to give full detail in the shadows, Mr. 
Zothamley had found the great value of he same class of plate. 
Professor J. Alfred Scott, M.D., said that in his own photography, 
vhich was entirely for lecture-illustration, by means of lantern slides, 
ie had found extremely rapid plates unsatisfactory. There was 
iability to fog, thinness of image, with large grain, which was 
nereased by intensification, and, of course, greatly exaggerated on 
he screen. Many of his subjects were zoological—ochreous-coloured 
mimals, in yellowish surroundings—and he got the most satisfactory 
sults by using plates of medium sensitiveness, and developing 
intil the negative was exceedingly dense. 
_Mr. H. Snowden Ward said that he thought that examination of 
he safe-light by spectroscope would not appeal to the ordinary 
working photographer, who might better test his light by exposing 
the sensitive surface to be worked with it, for the longest time and 
t the shortest distance that would occur in practice, with part of the 
surface shielded from the light, so that subsequent development 
would show whether the unexposed part was fogged. He hoped that, 
perhaps for the next Convention, Mr. Thorne Baker, would amplify 
his sugcestions re those combinations of development and intensifi- 
sation whereby the advantages of the very rapid plate and the slow 
plate might to some extent be secured at the same time, and specially 
commended the remarks on the effect of temperature upon devel- 
pment. 
Mr. F. A. Bridge supported Mr. Ward’s recommendation of test 
by exposure rather than by spectroscope, and mentioned several 
lasses of work for which the thin plate, well backed, and not of 
excessive sensitiveness, was decidedly the best. With extreme con- 


trasts, and also when sufficient exposure was impossible (as in under- 
ground workings), it was the best plate one could use. but—and this 
was very important—it must be a plate that would stand “ playing 
with” in development. 


fog-producing factor is enormously increased with a rise of tempera- 
ture, the increase being unfortunately very unreasonable in :: 7 
And the faster the plate the more unreasonable still is this pro- 
portion, so that it is essential, in order to treat the plates fairly, 
to keep not only solutions, but dishes, and the dark-room at as cool 
a. temperature as possible. 


Fixing Precautions. 


A fairly weak fixing solution is required in order to avoid/ the 
partial solution of the least-exposed parts of the picture, and in 
order to prevent development from proceeding after removal of the 
plate from the developer, a small amount of acidity is desirable in 
the fixing bath. A very satisfactory solution will be obtained by 
dissolving 5 .0z. of sodium thiosulphate and 60 grs. of acetone sulphite: 
in a pint of water. If speed has been obtained by long digestion of 
the emulsion, and a tendency for frilling produced in consequence, 
the introduction of a small quantity of alum imto the fixing bath 
may be necessary. 


After-Treatment of Rapid Plates. 

It is hardly my duty to-night to give practical suggestions tor 
everyday work to members of the Photographic Convention, and I 
have therefore said little about development; but I would like to 
say a few words in connection with the intensification of over-exposed 
and flat negatives. The grain of the negative being large already, 
we require a method of intensification which will give us the greatest 
possible strengthening of the image concurrent with the least in- 
crease possible of the size of the granules (rehalogenising with subse- 
quent partial reduction is therefore undesirable). Moreover, it is 
generally necessary to clear the unexposed and least-exposed portions 
of the negative previously to intensification in order to clear these 
parts from development fog. I have found ‘that it is possible to 
substitute one operation for the two by simply employing an in 
tensifier which will reduce in density the least-exposed parts of the 
negative, whilst it adds to the density of the more exposed parts. 
Such a result can be produced by bleaching the negative in a solution. 
of mercuric chloride and ammonium chloride, with subsequent treat- 
ment with a re-blackening agent which readily dissolves Ag Cl, such 
as ‘ammonium or sodium thiosulphate. Beyond these remarks, I have 
little else to say. On an occasion like the present, when the reading 
of a paper has been preceded by a long and! fatiguing excursion on 
a very warm day, a lengthy mass of information on a strictly techni- 
cal subject is not diplomatic on the part of its reader. But the little 
Thave said will, I trust, have proved interesting, being founded, as 
it is, on the results of a long experience with the preparation and 
use of extremely rapid plates. T, THoRNE Baker. 


The following discussion ensued :— 


Mr. Hedley M. Smith, of Paris, said he thought that the paper 
should have been entitled “The Disadvantages of Extremely Rapid 
Plates,” for they had more disadvantages than virtues. In his own 
work, and in dealing with the work of thousands of amateurs, he had 
found that an emulsion of medium sensitiveness was almost 
invariably the best. Extreme rapidity was a real advantage only 
in a very few cases, and then only in most competent hands. 


Professor John Joly, F.R.S. (president), said that extreme rapidity 
had been of great value in some recent scientific work. The views 
of the corona of the uneclipsed sun, which were brought out by 
successive processes of intensification on plates exposed through 
deep colour-screens transmitting red, were a case in point. Another 
was the report from America that the “canals” of Mars had been 
photographed, and if this were confirmed, it would make a new 
“record” for the photographic method of observation. Hitherto, 
though the plate, by its cumulative action, excelled the eye in 
recording very faint luminosities, the eye had excelled the plate in 
detecting faint differences of luminosity. If the Martian “canals” 
had been photographed, the plate would have recorded what only 
a few highly-trained eyes (as those of Schiaparelli) had been able 
to see. 


A curious question in relation to sensitive plates arose from the 
recent demonstration of the universal bombardment of electrons. 
Tt seemed impossible to escape from this bombardment, which pene- 
trated even boxes of thick lead,.and which had the property of 
jonising the air and all bodies with which it came in contact. As 
this ionisation affected plates in the same way as light did, it seemed 
marvellous that all extremely sensitive plates were not spontaneously 
fogged. It might be because the fading of the latent image (which 
had been proved to occur) was as rapid as the ionising, but the 
point was an interesting one, and worthy of investigation. 


In reply, Mr. T. Thorne Baker dealt with several of the questions 
raised. He recommended, in the case of the subjects mentioned by 
Dr. Scott, that the development of the extremely rapid plates should 
be incomplete, and be followed by intensification with mercury and 
hypo, to secure density without very large grains. 
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BURROUGHS WELLCOME AND (GOS QUARTER 
CENTURY COMMEMORATION. 
Tux Wellcome Club and Institute at Dartford, Kent, was a scene of 
great activity and brilliancy on Saturday last. The occasion was the 
visit of the President, Council, and Members of the Society of 
Chemical Industry of the British Empire and America, and a féte 
commemorating a quarter century’s work of the firm of Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co. A most elaborate programme had been arranged, 
including a display by the private fire brigade of the Institute, 


aquatic sports, a luncheon to over two thousand guests and employees 


in a huge marquee, athletic sports, maypole dances, dinner in another 
marquee, fireworks and illuminations, and an open-air concert. 
The weather was propitious, and the splendidly organised arrange- 
ments went without a hitch, thus speaking well for the esprit de 
corps apparent on every side in this model firm, which can be likened 
more to a great happy family, numbering over thirteen hundred, than 
to an ordinary business house. At the luncheon many guests dis- 
tinguished in the world of pharmacy and medicine were present. 
Mr. H. 8. Wellcome presided, and the toasts were received with 
great enthusiasm. Congratulatory telegrams were received during 
the morning from branches at Berlin, Montreal, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Amsterdam, New York, Brussels, Switzerland, Vienna, Sydney, the 
West Indies, and Milan, and after luncheon Mr. Wellcome presented 
the cup of the Wholesale Chemists and Druggists Cricket Champion- 
ship to the Wellcome Cricket Club, who had won it five years in 
succession. In the staff club house of the Institute an exhibition of 
historic medicine cases proved of great interest. They included one of 
the “Tabloid” medicine chests carried through “Darkest Africa” by 
the late Sir H. M. Stanley; one of the medicine cases specially de- 
signed for and supplied to the hospital ship “ Maine”; also the saddle- 
bag medicine cases used by Dr. J. W. B. Wellcome, in pioneer days 
of Minnesota and Dakota, during the great Sioux Indian wars, ete., 


etc. 

In the gymnasium an exhibition of photographs was on view. 
This exhibition, organised by the photographic club of the Wellcome 
Club and Institute, consisted entirely of pictures by club members and 
employees, and the work was of a high average. Egyptian and 
Soudanese photographs, photographs of St. Louis Exposition, and 
some typical pioneer Western American and Mexican habitations and 
views were exhibited by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome, and the winning 
photographs at the Chemists’ Exhibitions 1903, 1904, and 1905:— 
The Bread Winners—Ist prize, 1903, H. W. Lane; Early Morning in 
a Pine Wood—Ist Prize, 1904, E. F. Harrison; The Artists’ Valley— 
Ist prize, 1905, H. W. Lane, were also shown. 
collection, consisting of pictures purchased by Mr. Wellcome from 


The club’s permanent 


previous photographic exhibitions and presented to the club to form 
a representative show, included several fine pictures by H. W. Lane, 
W. H. Fawkes, H. W. Gray, E. F. Harrison, and H. H. Crosbie. 

An arts and crafts exhibition, consisting entirely of work by club 
members and employees, was also interesting. It included over 300 
entries in the following classes :—Needlework, Fancy Work, Mode 
Carving, Fretwork, Poker Work, Machinery, Vegetables, Flowers, 


Fruit, Cookery, Painting, Drawing, Table Decoration, Scientific 
apparatus, etc., etc. ; 

Altogether, the firm of Burroughs Wellcome and Co. can be con- 
gratulated on a most successful commemoration function, and we look 
forward to seeing this house of original ideas and sound business 
methods, go on flourishing and repeating Saturday’s entertainment on 
even a larger scale every succeeding quarter of a century with that 
regularity and despatch which characterises every other phase of its 
organisation, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ROYALTY. 
A writer in the “Book and News Trades’ Gazette” discusses a 
some length the relative popularity of Royalty and stage favourite 
as subjects for picture postcards. He says:—‘The portrait post 
card claims much attention both from publishers and retailers, but the 
latter are, I think, inclined to give too much of their attention t 
one description of portrait postcards. I refer to the stage celebrity 
portrait, but recognise that these are very greatly in demand, an 
therefore merit some amount of attention, and many will, perhaps 
think that it is impossible to give too much heed to such cards 
They are to a certain extent right, but there is no reason why 
other portrait cards should be neglected. In their anxiety to supply 
the extraordinary demand for pictures of actors and actresses many 
retailers have ignored the portraits of members of the English 
Royal family. Taking Miss Marie Studholme as a representative 
for stage celebrities and King Edward VII. for the Royal family, 1 
make bold to say that, if retailers gave equal prominence to the twe 
portraits in their window displays, the bigger demand would be fot 
the photograph of the King. Every true Britisher respects him— 
in fact, I might say loves him—while foreigners and colonial: 


would always welcome the opportunity of purchasing a portrait 
of the world’s greatest Sovereign. Pictures of prominent actors 
and actresses, while only appealing to a section of the public, have 
sold in unthought-of numbers, so that it is hard to imagine how big 
would be the demand for a picture of the King of England, whe 
can also lay claim to being the King of Diplomats and the King of 
Sportsmen, if his portrait was well shown by all retailers of pictorial 


postcards. The Queen would not be one bit less popular, while 
portraits of the other members of the Royal family would also sell 
But there is no need to confine these remarks to members of 
the English Royal family; a ready sale could be found for portraits 


of all the crowned heads of Europe if retailers would only see that 


well. 


they are properly shown. I make the statement knowing full well 
that those newsagents and stationers who have given such cards a 


trial have beer more than pleased with the result.” 
SS eee 

Narronan Porrrarr Garrery.—In their annual report the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery remark that much of the 
increased popularity which has been gained for the National Por- 
rait Gallery during the last few years has been to a great extent 
due to the noble series of portraits painted and presented by Mr. 
Watts, and “they wish to place on record their sense of the debt 
owed by them and this country to their late distinguished colleague 
‘or his public spirit and generosity.” The pressure on the existing 
wall-space in the galleries suitable for the hanging of pictures, and 
he difficulties in maintaining the historical and chronological 
The trustees 
have been in communication with the Army Council as to the possi= 
bility of some portion of the site now occupied by St. George’s 
Barracks becoming available for an extension of the gallery; but up 


arrangement of the collection continue to increase. 


o the present date the trustees do not find themselves in a position 
o think that there is any immediate prospect of the much-needed 
extension to the National Portrait Gallery taking place. 


Tue R.P.S. Arrirarion.—The judges have made the following 
awards in’ the third Lantern Slide Competition :—Plaque, E. 
Seymour (Watford C.C.) for his slide entitled “Currants”; plaque, 
G. J. T. Walford (Southend-on-Sea P.S.) for his slide entitled “A 
Norman Triforium”; plaque, J. Walker (Birkenhead P.A\) for his 
slide entitled “After a Shower”; first certificate, South London 
P.S. (2.65 points); second, Southampton ©.C. (1.95); third, North 
Middlesex P.S. (1.91). 
circulation among the affiliated societies a number of slides from 


The executive committee has selected for 


those sent in for competition. 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


eee 
“True Scale’? Photo-Lithography. 

Goop deal of attention is being paid at present to repro- 

uctions of same size from originals in black and white from 
he paper drawings themselves, as, for example, maps and. 
lans or engineers’ drawings. Most of the new Ordnance maps 
re produced in this way, the original map being drawn on 
Vhatman paper in quite opaque ink. This drawing is then 
laced in contact with a zine plate, sensitised with a film of 
ichromated fish glue, and exposed from ten minutes to four 
ours, according to the light. This plate is then developed, 
iving a negative image on the zinc plate, the ground of the 
rawing being represented by insoluble fish glue, and the lines 
y bare zinc. After drying, the plate is inked over with a 
reasy ink, and then placed in very weak hydrochloric acid, 
nd rubbed gently with a wad of cotton wool; this brings away 
he insoluble fish glue and the ink on top, but does not remove 
1e ink from the lines, thus giving the desired positive ready 
x printing in the usual lithographic way. 
‘The process outlined above has been patented by Conductor 
andyke, of the Government of India Survey, and a full account 
f the process is to be found in the Report of the Survey of 
ndia Office for 1899-1900, page 26 of the Appendix. 

Recently Messrs. Klimsch, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, have 
atented a modification of the above process (3,608 of 1904), 
hich consists in treating the bare lines of the zinc after the 
egative image is obtained by some chemical to remove what 
rey term the “alteration product,” which they say is formed 
hen bichromated fish glue is placed in contact with metal, 
yen though the glue is not rendered insoluble. 

However, there does not seem to be any trouble in working 
1e process without this modification, provided a suitable ink 
, used, and is allowed to remain on the metal long enough 
efore development is attempted. Such an ink can be simply 
ade by taking bitumen four parts by weight, lithographic 
riting ink in sticks one part, and dissolving in benzole until 
mmpletely homogeneous, and then thinning with turpentine to 
ne requisite consistency for rolling on the plate. The time it 
hould be allowed to remain on, before development, is at 
ast four hours to be certain of getting good results when 
eveloping. 

Tf, however, it is desired to develop at once, then, after the 
sh-glue negative image is on the zinc, it should be dried, and 
he plate plunged for an instant in iron chloride solution at 
5 deg. Réaumur. The plate must not be left in longer than 
ist sufficient to blacken the bare zinc lines, otherwise the iron 
ans the fish glue, and it is difficult to rub it away. Or, 
astead of iron, a very weak solution of tin chloride may be 
sed, say one grain to the ounce of water. Considerable knack 
; required in using either of these solutions, so that if the 
ime can be spared it is simpler not to use them, but merely 
0 allow the inked-up plate to rest over night, or for some hours. 


Process in India obtains extremely good representation in the 
Empress” magazine, edited by A. J. Parker, and printed by 
fessrs. Thacker, Spink, and Co., of Calcutta. A copy which just 
aches our table shows the very full half-tone illustration adopted 
a the production of the magazine. Some half-dozen pages are 
ecupied by pictures of the recent earthquake in Northern India, and 
he final effect of photography, block-making, and printing is such 
§ many a journal produced in London would be glad to equal. We 
re interested in learning that the “Empress” has been using 
rocess blocks since 1898, and that all the photo-mechanical work 


3 done in the office by a native and Eurasian staff. 


ea 


Dew D)aterials. 


The Barnet Roll Film. Made by Eiliott and Sons, Limited, Barnet, 
Herts. - 
With the desire to make the roil films of their manufacture com- 


pletely responsive to the demands of the great army of photographers 
who pin their faith to this form of sensitive material, Messrs. Elliott 
haye now issued a revised edition of the film, in which are embodied 
the two very distinct advantages of orthochromatism and flatness in 
the finished state. The latter quality, be it observed, refers to the 
superficial contour of the film, not to 
which, in our experience, are endowed with desirable briliiancy and 
vigour. No user of the film can fail 
of manipulation which a flat film confers in comparison with one 


he character of the negatives, 


© appreciate the gain in ease 


that curls. The added iso properties are probably overlooked alto- 
gether by a large proportion of those who go forth photographing 
and to photograph; but the minority, who have proved the benefits 
of a film sensitised for the green and yeilow, will thank Messrs. 
Elliott for this gratuitous boon. We need not say more, except that 
in its other properties the new Barnet film sustains us in the good 
opinion we had of its progenitor, and we note its appearance as 
another instance of the watchfulness exercised in the production of 
the various “Barnet” manufactures. For the convenience of our 
scientific friends we give sensitometrid measurements by C. E. 
Kenneth Mees, B.Se. :— 
Inertia (H. and D., pyro-soda, .289. 
yo (density-giving power), 2.68. 
K_ (velocity constant of development with standard ferrous 
oxalate), .060. 
Opacity (to blue light—an index to latitude), 17. 
ty (time of development for standard gradation of 1), 73 minutes. 
. _ Blue sensitiveness 
Colour ratio Valo wiscisihivenous 


The roi] film is issued in the usual sizes at the standard price 
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has been sent 
us by Messrs. F. Helmrich and Co., Wholesale and Export Jewellery 
and Fancy Goods Merchants, of 37, Walbrook, London, E.C. Screw 
top photo pendants, miniature rims with velvet backs, lockets, 


AN interesting little catalogue of photo jewellery 


brooches, and necklets, in great variety are listed in various styles 
and finish, rolled gold, silver, or nine carat gold. Judging from the 
illustrations with which the catalogue is embellished, some very 
chaste designs in this popular form of trinket are to be obtained from 
In addition to these 


Messrs. Helmrich at very reasonable prices. 
metal frames, etc., a selection of excellent wood and ornamental photo 
frames are illustrated also at low figures, while postcard albums and 
series of picture postcards are likewise included. Every photographer 
and dealer interested in these remunerative side lines should send 
for a copy of this catalogue, which will be sent free from the above 
address. 


+> 


Royat Puorocrapuic Socrery.—The Council has appointed as a 
committee to abstract from English and foreign journals and to re- 
port upon materials and apparatus sent to the “ Journal ” for review : 
—(Abstracts) Messrs. T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., George E. Brown, 
F.LC., A. J. Bull, E, J. Denney, F.1.C., A. Haddon, H. Holeroft, 
M.A., F.C.S., C. E. K: Mees, B.Sc., A. J. Newton, H. H. O'Farrell, 
Welborne Piper, A.R.I.B.A., Dr. Prevost, Messrs. F. F. Renwick, 
E. A. Robins, 8. E. Sheppard, B.Se., E. J. Wali, and Major-General 
J. Waterhouse, I.A. (Reviews) Messrs. 8. D. Chalmers, M.A., 
C. E. K. Mees, B.Se., A. J. Newton, and 8. E. Sheppard, B.Sc. 
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Patent Dews. 


pee 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between July 3 
and July 8:— 

Printinc Framus.—No. 13,817. 
printing frames. John Lewis, 24, Temple Row, Birmingham. 
Buockrne Ovr.—No. 13,846. Improvements in the method of block- 
ing out certain parts of photographs, drawings, ete. Cecil Hali- 
day and Taylor Garnett, Evans, and Co., 51, Deansgate Arcade, 
Manchester. 

SrrrEoscopy.—No. 13,862. A stereoscopic magic lantern. 
Hartley Clements, 8, Euston Square, London. 
Cotour Procrss.—No. 14,023. Improved chemical colour printing 
process. Peter Oscar Serck, 12, Charlwood Race, Belgrave Road, 
London. 
Enuarcine.—No. 14,052. 
printing, and for enlarging, reducing, or copying photographs. 
Arthur Jas. Lambert and Charles Henry Land, 8, Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, London. 


Improvements in photographic 


Charles 


An improved stand for use in bromide 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Bualdings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Trirop.—No. 18,718, 1904. The full patent specification of a tripod 
recently reviewed in our pages is now published. The claims are 
or:—l. The improved means for connecting the legs to the 
tripod head, consisting of swivel blocks connected at preferably 
equal distances apart near the outer edge of the underside of the 
ripod head, links connecting the upper ends of the legs to the 
swivel blocks and head, and tightening screws for holding the 
egs, links, and blocks in the required position. 2. The combina- 
ion with a tripod leg of a swivel point that may be fixed in a 
vertical or an approximately vertical position, with the leg in a 
3. The combination with tripod 
legs, links, and swivel blocks of extension bars such as % and 


position more or less inclined. 


block x for the purpose of occasional extension. 4. The general 
aw 
L b } 
Ul 
SS 


av 


combination and arrangement of parts constituting means for 
enabling a tripod head to be placed and fixed in either a hori- 
zontal position or a vertical position, or at any angle between a 
horizontal and a vertical position. ‘The construction of the chief 
novelty in the tripod, the swivel block connecting each leg to 
the tripod head, will be clear from the figure. William Butler, 
20, Crosby Road, Birkdale, Southport. 

CrLtuLtom.—No. 11,512, 1905. 


of preparing celluloid by dissolving borneol in a solvent for nitro- 


Protection is claimed for a process 


cellulose, mixing intimately the dissolved borneol with the nitro 
cellulose, and eliminating the solyent after the mixture has be 
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come homogeneous. Auguste Behal, 4, Avenue de l’Observatoire 


Paris. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspectior 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901:— 


PuorocrapHic Mount.—No. 12,275, 1905. Cheney. 


Deetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. Subject. 


Outing to Stamford Bridge. 

Half-day Excursion to Sutton Park, 
Trip to Chalfont St. Peter's. 

Outing to Chingford Marshes. 
“Lenses.” Mr. W. Hayes. 

Evening Outing to Fazakerley. 
Exhibition of Pictures taken on Excur 


.| Hull Photographic Society ...... 
Birmingham Photo. Society. 

Cricklewood Photo. Society ... 
South London Photo. Society 
Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Everton Camera Club...... 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society 


sion to the River Thames. 


{Woodland Photography.” Mr. J. D. 


Pes .| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc.) ) Berwick. 
26. Everton Camera Club .. Evening Outing to Fazakerley. 
26. | North Middlesex Photo. Soc.... “Further Words on Toning Bromide 


Mr. A. G. Lawson. 


Papers.” 


Tux Lonpon AnD PRoyinci1at PHorocRapuic Assocration.—At the 
annual meeting of the L. and P. P. A., on June 29, the following 
were elected officers for the ensuing year:—Trustees—A. Haddon, 
T. E. Freshwater. Committee—R. Beckett, S. H. Fry, T. K. Grant, 
E. Human, R. J. Kindon, D. W. Hart, J. S. Teape, J. E. Ellam. 
Hon. librarian—W. J, 


Hon. secretary and treasurer—H. C. Rapson, 13, Shaftes- 


Hon. curator and lanternist—H. T. Wright. 
Marshall. 
bury Road, Hornsey Rise, N., to whom ail communications should be 
addressed. Meetings are held every Thursday evening at 8 o'clock 
at the White Swan, Tudor Street (room open at 7 o'clock). During 
July and August all meetings are open for general discussion. 

ABERDEEN PHorocrapHic Assocration.—The annual excursion of 
this association took place on Saturday last. There was a large 
muster of the members and their friends, and the party journeyed 
by train to Stonehaven. 

SourHampron Camera Cius.—The members of this society to the 
number of about fifty, enjoyed a repetition of last season’s launch 
trip up the Beaulieu River. At the ordinary meeting of the club 
at headquarters on Monday evening, Mr. C. D. Kay gave a demon- 
stration of the carbon process. Mr. 8. G. Kimber, the club secretary, 
expounded the beauties and advantages of the platinum process. 

= eg ee } 

Tur Opticat CoNVENTION.—We owe an apology to our readers for 
our omiss‘on to print the discussion of Mr. Rosenhain’s paper om 
“Possible Directions of Progress in the Production of Optical Glass,” 
but an authorised text of the discussion proves unobtainable from 
readers inter- 
he Convention, which 


he Papers Committee, and we therefore refer our 
ested fin the subject to the official report of 
will doubtless be issued in due course. 


A New Puorocrapuic Frasu-Licur.—The studio flash-light of a 
french photographer consists of a large parabolic reflector of alu 
minium, with a series of incandescent lamps around its edge, and 
in the centre an arc lamp with three carbons—one fixed and two 
moyable. The small lamps enable the photographer to pose the sub- 
ject. When this is done, pressure on a rubbér bulb draws the 
moyable carbons across the fixed one, producing an arc for the fiftieth 
of a second, and closing a circuit which energises an electro magnet 


pulling the carbons away. The brilliant flash is said to give life- 


ike portraits. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Inpusrrran Axtconon.—In accordance with the recent promise of 
e Chancellor of the Exchequer, a memorandum explanatory of the 
evenue Bill has been issued by the Treasury. 
' the Bill is to give legal effect 
epartmenta’ 


The main object 
o the recommendations of the 
Committee appointed last year by the Chancellor of 
32 Exchequer to consider questions relating to the use of spirits 
x industrial purposes. 
r industria 


In order to lessen the cost of using spirits 
purposes in this country, it is proposed—l. That an 
lowance should be given to cover the cost of the Excise restrictions 
| respect of all spirit used for industrial purposes, whether it is 
ethylated spirit or pure spirit, used under Section 8 of the Finance 
ct, 1902. 2. That the first grade of methylated spirit need not 
e so completely denatured as it is at present, and that the minimum 
mount of wood naphtha required for methylation should be reduced 
y one-half. 
1 the use of spirits under Section 8 of 


5. That the cost of the necessary supervision required 
he Finance Act, 1902, 
1ould not fall wpon the manufacturer, except in special cases; and 
_ That foreign methylic alcohol used under Section 8 of the Finance 
ct, 1902, should no longer be subject. to 
| be purified so as to be potable. It is also proposed that the 
strictions on the retail sale of the second grade of methylated 
rit should be somewhat relaxed. 


he surtax even though 


“Tanror” Pyro-Mrron Prrze Compertit1on.—The prizes offered 
y Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co. for negatives developed with 
Tabloid ” Pyro-Metol Developer have been awarded as follows :— 
st prize, S. G. Kimber, Southampton, £5 5s., for “Unfil the 
laybreak”; 2nd prize, Clarence Ponting, Scarborough, £3 3s., for 
Roses”; 5rd prize, Mrs. G. A. Barton, Birmingham, £2 2s., for 
Bottin.” Works submitted by the following competitors are highly 
ommended, and Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co. have purchased the 
egatives of their respective pictures :—Adolphe Abrahams, Cam- 
ridge, “ Throwing the Hammer” and “The Hurdle Race”; Geo. L. 
. Blair, Paisley, “Sunset”; F. Cecil Cobb, Margate, “Look Out”; 
[. Maclennan, Aberdeen, N.B., “The Harbour, Aberdeen”; A. H. 
loss, Dundee, “Blossom”; A. F. Morrow, Tooting, “In Nor- 
vandy”; Clarence Ponting, Scarborugh (in addition to “Roses” 
yhich wins a prize), ‘‘ Reflections.” 

‘Tue Furure or run Camera Crvs.—At the extraordinary general 
leeting of the (Camera Club Company which, as announced in our 
ast, was held on Monday, the existence of the Camera Club as a 
eparate entity was practically doomed, for it was decided, unani- 


lously, to amalgamate with the Blenheim Club, o 
quare. 


St. James’s 
Some interesting details were given as to the Camera Club; 
here are, it appears, 212 town members and 193 country members, 
md of this 400 odd only about 50 were fownd who took sufficient 
nterest in the existence of the club to turn up to consider the 
moposals which had been put forward for consideration. In the 
inst place, it was announced that the second suggestion “to make 
, whip, and increase the amount of subscriptions for the year 1906, 
nd possibly subsequent years,” was withdrawn, the reason being 
hat already eight resignations had been received, apparently on 
«count of this suggestion, since the circular had 


been sent out. 
t appears that there is still enough money available to carry the 
lub on till the end of August, and that, if everything is sold up, 


Il liabilities will be discharged. The journal, in any case, is to be | 


fiven up as not proving remunerative. The Blenheim Club has a 
hembership of 1,600 and they are, so far as the negotiations have 
moceeded, prepared to absorb the Camera Club without entrance 


fee, provided at least 300 members of the latter club are willing to 
jein. The annual subscription to the Blenheim is seyen guineas; 
but if the 300 members will join they are to be admitted for five 
guineas, at any rate for the first year, if they pay the subscriptoin 
in adyance. A committee was empowered to issue another circular 
to all the members, laying before them the proposition, and askirg 
We think it is extremely unlikely that the general 
body of (Camera Club members will dissent, considering that the 
photographic character will practically disappear; although it was 
stated that the Blenheim 
to the former of which, 


for support. 


will build a studio and fit up dark rooms, 
y-the-by, ladies would not be admitted. 
Another point is that the distance limit for town and country 
members for the Blenheim is much greater than for the Camera 


Club, and, therefore, this would mean an increase of subscription for 
many. Presumably so far the negotiations have been between the 
committees of the two clubs, and it remains to be seen whether the 
rank and file of the members of the Blenheim will endorse their 


committee’s action. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


see 


Tue Crooxe-Invine Case.—An important case came before the 
Court of Session, Edinburgh, at the end of last month, and was 
reported at length in “The Scotsman” of June 28 and 29. Lord 
Ardwall reserved judgment, and our report of the case should have 
appeared last week, had not greap demands 
crowded it out. 


upon our Space 
The action was brought by Mr. William Crooke, 
the well-known Edinburgh photographer, against the Scots Picto- 
rial Publishing Company for infringement of his copyright in a 
portrait of Sir Henry Irving. Mr. Crooke claimed damages £2,000 
and delivery of all copies made, or failing delivery, payment of 
£1,000 further damages. In the case the points raised were mo1e 
of facts than of law. Briefly, as we gather from the Scottish papers, 
the case was this: Last year Mr. Clement Shorter, the editor of the 
“Sphere” and the “Tatler,” prevailed upon Sir Henry to sit for a 
portrait of himself for the “Sphere,” and they went together to 
Mr. Crooke’s for the purpose. 
o be Mr, Shorter’s. 


The copyright in this portrait was 
Then, at Mr. ‘Crooke’s solicitation, Sir Henry 
gave him a sitting for himself, the copyright in this portrait being 
Mr. Crooke’s. Several portraits were taken, and some were rejected 
by the sitter as not being satisfactory. The question seems to 
iave been whether the picture reproduced by the defendants was the 
one taken for Mr. Shorter or the one in which the copyright is held 
yy Mr. Crooke. The one side asserted it was, and the other ayerred 
it was not. Sir Henry was in the wintess-box for about an hour 
under examination and cross-examination. Lord Ardwall, in giving 
judgment for the two defendants in the case, and finding them 
entitled to expenses, gave his opinion at some length. His Lordship 
said the principal question which fell to be disposed of in this 
action was whether the pursuer was the true proprietor of the copy- 
right of the large full-length photograph of which the portraits in 
the “Sphere,” the “Dundee Advertiser,” and the “Society Pic- 
torial” were reproductions. It seemed settled that if a person went 
to a photographer and asked for a sitting he was entitled to the 
copyright of the photographs then taken, it being presumed that he 
was liable and intended to pay for them. On the other hand, it 
seemed that if a photographer invited some celebrated person to 
give him a sitting, and the person agreed to do so, the copyright to 
the photographs was the photographer’s, even though the sitter 
should afterwards pay for copies. 


Further, if a third person 
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another person, 


employed a photographer to take the likeness o 
whether that person were a celebrated person or not, and arranged 
for a sitting accordingly, the photographs taken at such sitting 
belonged to the third person, and he was liable to pay for the sitting. 
His Lordship had come without any difficulty to the conclusion that 
the truth of the matter was that the sitting at which the photo- 
graph in question was taken was a sitting given at the request 
of Mr. Shorter, 


he was prima facie entitled to the copyright of al 


newspaper, and that, 
the photographs 


as acting for the “Sphere” 


taken at that si 
or Mr. Shorter himself agreed to 
graphs becoming the property of the phe 
That, his Lordship thought, had not been shown with regard to the 
his Lordship held it 


ight of any of the photo- 
tographer or other person. 


she cop 


contrary, 
Shorter, 
The next question was 


photograph in question. On the 
proved that it was taken for Mr. 
person entitled to the copyright thereof 
whether the copyright of the photograph 
at Mr. Shorter’s sitting, had become the pursuer’s property by 
agreement with Mr. Shorter or Sir Henry Irving, and the first 
inquiry into the facts which now arcse was at what stage o 
There was a slight conflict 


and that he was the 


question, though taken 


the sitting 
was the photograph in question taken. 
of evidence between Sir Henry Irving and Mr 
but Mr. Crooke’s evidence was not very distinct, and his Lordship 
attached little importance to it in view of his letters. He should, 
therefore, in the absence of anything else to the contrary, 
Sir Henry Irving's evidence as correct, that the full-length portrait 
His Lordship therefore attached no weight to the 


.Crooke on the point, 


accept 


was first taken. 
alleged contract by which the pursuer maintained that 


ne secured 
to himself the copyright of the large photograph in question. On 
the facts his Lordship held the truth of the o be that the 
whole sitting was given by Sir Henry Irving and accepted by the 
and that so far from the 


matter 


pursuer as a sitting for Mr. Shorter, 


pursuer having proved that the photograph in question was in an 


exceptional position as regarded Mr. Shorter, it had been proved 


that it was the first taken, and therefore belonged to Mr. Shorter, 


by whose request and 
the sitting. 


or whose behoof alone Sir Henry Irving gave 


Bas Relief Photographs.—In the City of London Court on Thursday 
last, the Taber Bas Relief Photographic Company, of 115, Newgate 
Street, sued Mr. 145, Fleet Street, for 
£6 lis. a dozen enlarged photographs in bas relief. of 
his late wife from a photograph. The defendant said 


Beaufoi Moore, barrister, 
for supplying 
hat the work 
was done very badly, and that he and the plaintiffs’ artist destroyed 
all the photos except one, which he kept as a curiosity, Mr. George 
Cruikshank, the great-nephew of the famous artist of the same 
name, said that the bas relief photo was a gross libel, and it 1 

The Judge said that the defendant 


after 


turned a pretty woman into a guy. 


had countermanded the order seeing the proof, and. was 


thoroughly justified in doing so, as the process had destroyed the 


likeness. The raising of the nose had entirely changed the appear- 


ance of the lady. In the original the nose was straight, and in the 


plaintiffs’ work it became curved. The shape of the chin had been 
altered, and it ceased to be a faithful reproduction of the picture 
that the ‘plaintiffs had to’ copy from. Judgment for the defendant, 


with costs. 


A Puorocrapuic Transaction.—In reference to the claim of Messrs. 
Alphonsus John Smith and Co., photographers, of Moot Hall 
Chambers, Wigan, heard in the Wigan County Court, and reported 
in our issue last week, the plaintiffs inform us that they only pur- 
chased the business in March last, whereas it was urged by the 
solicitor for the defendant that plaintiff had taken two years to 


perform the contract. 


ing unless it could be shown that Sir Henry Irving | 


Correspondence, | 


*,." Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, Ne 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

*," We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

(ee 
THE BEGINNINGS OF GELATINE EMULSION, 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—It gave me great pleasure to see in your historie 
page a reproduction of the advertisement I sent to your journal 
thirty-two years ago. It started 
a revolution which has now reached the ends of the earth, and pro-) 


That advertisement did wonders ! 
duced results no one ever dreamed of then. It brought me letters 
from the principal cities of Europe and America, and started 
several Paul Prys on prigging expeditions to Peckham. But that is 
a sad story better buried. j 

It was a mistake quite fatal to my interests to ussue those bottles” 
of emulsion. The first washed emulsion ever made, be it noted, 
The weather then was just as it is now—very warm. 


decomposed, and that gave the whole thing away. 


The gelatine 
Yet I have my consolation—my loss was the world’s gain. Several 
large fortunes haye been made out of it by the enterprising traders, 
and it has put a healthy hobby within easy reach of millions, for 
it made photography mere child’s play compared to what it used 
to be. So I content myself, and cherish the hope that I shall do 
better with my next venture, which you will hear of soon. I will 
be something simple in the colour way.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Joun Bureuss, 


71, Stillness Road, Forest Hill, S8.E. 
July 15, 1905. 


COPYRIGHT AND FREE SITTINGS. i 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I would like to have your opinion as to copyright and 
permission of reproduction on the foilowing, which happens here 
in France, and may also in England :—I subscribe to a weekly illus- 
trated paper, price 12s. This includes a coupon allowing a photo- 
graph to be taken free of all charges by a well-known photographer. 
I go there, and two negatives are taken of different positions. One 
of these two is given free of charge, as agreed, and the other one 
is left at your option, but charged for 5s. This amount I paid and 
got one copy of each position. Now what I want to know is: 
1. Have I paid now for the two views, and can I reproduce them; 
and the other inclusive in the 12s. of the 
Or, -2: Can’ I only reproduce one, 
My personal opinion is that. 


one was paid for cash 5s., 
subscription of the periodical? 
and which, the 5s. one or the 12s. one? 
I can reproduce both—but I would like your opinion, as similar 
things may happen in England. A. Levy. 

Asnigres, July 17, 1905. 

[We must confess that we are not well-versed in the copyright 
laws of France. In England the copyright in the portrait paid for 
by the sitter belongs to him. The copyright in the one taken on 
behalf of the newspaper would belong to its proprietors, and not to 


tho sitter.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
THE R.P.S. 


SELECTION COMMITTEE. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Will you kindly make public in an early issue of 


the British JourNaL oF PuorograpHy that the announcement in 
the Royal Photographic Society’s exhibition’ prospectus, to the effect 
that, additional names would be added te the Selecting and Hanging 
Committee, No alterations in the constitution of 
that body will be made.—Yours faithfully, 

J. McInrosu, Secretary. 


is now withdrawn. 


66, Russell Square London, W.C., 
July 14, 1905. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Epirors, Tun British 
JournaL of PuotocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 


Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
aniess the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
 Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 

undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


———— 
ITOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
art Leak, 60, South Parade, Bradford. Photograph oj ‘‘ Bramley Prize Band.” 


rv Llewellyn Higgins, The King’s School, Grantham. Photograph of His 
Majesty the King Driving from Peel Castle, August 25, 1902. 


Allison & Co., Scotch Street, Armagh, Ireland. Photograph of House Part 
at Castlebellingham, July 4. 1905. Photograph of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Bute taken at Castlebellingham, July 6, 1905. 


liam Henry Hudson, 2438, Gooch Street, Birmingham. Photograph of Flowers 
and Leaves comprising ‘‘ Rose,” “Ivy,” ‘‘ Forget-me-Not,” ‘ Pansy,” “ Poppies,” 
and ‘‘ Wallflowers,” in Six Circles with Border round each and Language of 
the Flower inscribed thereon. 


. Robinson, 185 and 187, High Street, Homerton, N. E. Four Photographs of 
Statue Unveiled by Duke of Fife at Highbury. 


Bros., 91 Oxford Road, Manchester. Three Photographs of Romanof, Wrestler. 
Photograph of Mr. J. Lind. 


{. Wilkins, 17, Barnard Road, Clapham Junction, London. Photograph of and 
Old Engraving entitled, ‘‘ The Red House, Battersea.” 


raik, 119, High Street, Deal, Kent. Four Photographs of the Rev. A. Cochrane. 


+. McBurney, 405, Stretford Road, Manchester. Photograph of Miss Hickman 
with Bouquet Presented to the Queen, July 13. Photograph of the Queen Recevwing 
a Bouquet from Miss Hickman. Photograph of the Lord Mayor's Carriage and 
Occupants taken in the Royal Procession at Manchester. Photograph of 
Royal Deaf and Dumb School. Stand and Occupants, Erected for Royal 
Visit. Photograph of the Ring and Queen immediately after the Presentation 
of Bouquet to the Queen. 


M. Cromack, 30, Newboro’, Scarborough. 
Lindsay. 


Two Photographs of the Rev. T. E. 


x1ous.—We have refused to be the medium for further announce- 
ments. As your case stands, we should advise you to ask the 
police in your town to have the party called upon. 


REIGN JouRNALS.—Can the French or Belgian photographic 
journals be seen in London ? An answer in your “ Answers to 
Correspondents’” column would greatly oblige.—INTERESTED. 
At the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., 
or the Patent Office Library, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, E.C. 


ASHLIGHT AND FERROTYPES.—We want to work dry-plate ferro- 
types by an artificial light. We have ferrotype plates of the 
same speed as Imperial ordinary 88 H. and D. 
inform us if a Todd-Forrett flash lamp, enclosed in a tin case 
3 ft. by 2 ft., and having a blue or violet glass front, with a 
continuous flash of four seconds, and lens at f/4, would work ?— 
H. Buackpury. 
Certainly it would work, provided your lens works at a 
reasonably large aperture, say //8. There is no necessity to 
Tf it is 
necessary to keep the smoke in, use ordinary white glass. 


Can you 


have blue or violet glass in front of the tin case. 


AZING Prints.—Will you 
next issue, a reliable formula for waxing plate glass so that the 
We have tried various formule, 


e kind enough to give us, through your 


prints will not stick to it? 
but have failed to get a reliable one, and consequently have 
disappointment through the prints sticking. 
using: beeswax, 15 grains; benzine, 4 oz. 
rints this week because of the heat, but 


had great loss an 


We are at presen 
We tried aluming, the 


they stuck just the same. If you can help us, we shall he 
greatly obliged.—SricKxon. 

If the prints, after washing, are treated for ten minutes to a 
10 per cent. formaline bath and then squeegeed, we do not 
think that any trouble of sticking will be met with. Even 
better than plain beeswax is a mixture of ordinary resin oint- 
ment, loz., benzole, 2 oz. The resin ointment can be obtained 
from any chemist: it should be melted and then the benzole 
added, away from any light, and a little of the mixture poured 
on the glass, which should be quite clean, and then the glass 
Another simple method is to use 
If the 


glass is absolutely clean, which may be secured with a mixture 


polished with the mixture. 
ordinary soap liniment, and clean the glass with this. 


of ammonia and methylated spirit, there is no need to use any 
waxing mixture. 


ConovrEeD Mix1arures.—Could you inform me how P.O.P. miniatures 
are coloured—those advertised largely with gilt rim for about 
1s. 6d.? They give the appearance of being washed with dyes. 
Also are they permanent? Should be glad if you would oblige 
through your paper.—C. Surrz. 

We should say that the cheap results were obtained by the 
use of aniline dyes: exactly the same effect may be obtained 
by using aniline dyes mixed with weak albumen solution, but it. 
is far preferable to use some of the stable tinting media such as, 
are advertised every week in our pages. 


Manxman.—We do not think that there is any doubt that the stains. 
are produced either by imperfect fixation or, more likely, hypo 
introduced into the toning bath. Absolute cleanliness is a 
sine quad non, and there is not the slightest need for you to 
have hypo, or a dirty towel, anywhere near the toning, bath. 


Lost Parcen. — Last February I sent a negative to the 
Enlarging Co., Bradford, Yorks, for an enlargement. They 
advised me they had sent the enlargement and negative on 

I advised them I 

They have written to the railway 
the railway company, reply they are 
looking into the matter. 


March 9 per Midland Railway Company. 
had not received it, 
company, and they, 
This was two months ago. Since 


0 the railway company in Bradford with- 


then I have written 
out receiving any reply. Three weeks ago I wrote them 
again, sending in a claim for cost of enlargement, which I had 
paid for, and one dozen cabinet photographs which I have lost 
the sale of through the negative not turning up. The amount 


of the claim is enlargement 4s., one dozen photographs 15s., 


carriage Sd., total 19s. Sd. Would you advise me what to do?— 
J. C. Garner. 


The only thing to be done is to sue the railway company in 
the County Court for the value of the picture, the negative, 
and for the damage sustained through its detention. You will 
have to prove in the court that the parcel was received by the 
This the enlarging company can do for 
you by showing tneir receipt tor it. 


railway company 


Copyricur.—Will you kindly assist me in a question of copyright ? 
I recently photographed an American aerial cyclist and high 
diver during a public performance in the park. The picture 
turned out to be one of the most successful ever taken. I had 
not been asked to take the photograph, but when the performer 
saw it, he asked me to sell him some copies, which I did. I 
have since had the photograph registered. Now the questions 
I should like your opinion on are:—1. Was it necessary for 
me to have asked the performer for permission to photograph 


the performance’? 2. Did I, by selling the copies, to the per- 


former, lose my right to the copyright ? 3. Can I prevent the 
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performer or committee who engaged him from getting a half- 
tone block made from the pictures I supplied ?—Iaco. 
1. In the circumstances, as it was a public performance, we 


you might command a guinea a week in a good firm, but wor 
probably only receive half that sum in the majority of hous 


TELEPHOTO QuERY.—Is it possible with 


he telephoto lenses on t 


should say not. 2. No, 


yours, you can restrain anyone from infringing it. 


Ricur to Seru.—tI have taken 
ing anything about it. 


or claim damages, for selling copies to others, without 


permission ?—Dovsrrut. 
This is a moot point. 


that is offensive to any of the parties, or would hol 
to ridicule, you could certainly be restrained from publis 


you did not. 3. As the copyrig 


ht is 


a snap of a group without their know- 


Can anyone in the group prevent 


If there is anything in the pic 


me, 
heir 


ture 


them up 


hing 


it. Why not ask the parties in the group if they have an 


objection to its sale? That would be the best thing 


© do. 


market to take instantaneous photographs o: 


moving objec 


etc., or does the increased length of focus make this imp 
sible? Is the exposure very much longer than an ordina 


lens or much the same ?—SENLIM. 


It depends on the working aperture of the positive lens, ai 


on the magnification, assuming the former to be that 
anastigmat, say f/6, and the latter to be, say, 5, 
working aperture of the telephoto 


understand that the conditions of light, su 


must be very 


usual circumstances, exposures of about one-quarter o 


of a go 
he actu 


ecomes //30, and you w 
oject, and pla 
favourable to permit of instantaneous work, 1 


a Secon 


Coryrieur Query.—I write to ask you if it is possible 


or me to 


are about as quick as can 


e satisfactorily given. 


have the rights reserved of a negative I had given me by the 
son of a gentleman who took it, but who has been dead for a 
few years? If you would kindly answer this in your columns 
I should be pleased. 
and should like to know what it would cost to have the copy- 
right of same.—D. McH. 

The copyright is vested in the one who took the picture, but 
his executors can assign it to you, and you can then register it. 


I may mention that it is very valuable, 


The assignment must be in writing, and should bear a six- 
penny stamp. The fee for registration is 1s., with a penny for 
the form. If you send us two prints from the negative, and 
the 1s. 7d. in stamps, we will effect the registration for you. 

Narionat.—We have written to the firm, and hope that the matter 
has been put straight by this time. If not, you had better 
ask the police in your town to make a call on the firm. 

A Pornt or Eriqverrz.—t am a photo-engraver (master), and dabble 
more or less with a hand camera week-ends and holidays, 

using the results where possible in my business as a com- 

paratively small side line. Would I be eligible to compete in 
the usual non-professional classes at photographic exhibitions ? 

—A. H. E. 

We ourselves would regard photo-engrawling as quite distinct 
from photography, and you would thus be classed as a non- 
professional. But possibly others might disqualify on the 

ground that your livelihood was essentially photographic. 

A Formura Qurstion.—We are at present using here a German 
P.O.P. The maker's formula for toning bath is as follows :— 
Sulpho-cyanide of ammonium, 3 parts; chloride of aluminium, 
2 parts; sulphite of soda, 4 part; water, 600 parts; chloride of 
gold (1 : 250), 45 parts. I do not quite understand what rela- 
tion a part of the solids, as given above, has to the fluids 
(water). Perhaps you could simplify it for me by putting it 
in the usual English way—grains and fluid ownces—in your 
“Answers to Correspondents” next week.—PRINTER. 

The formula can be written as follows :—Sulpho-cyanide of 
ammonium, 130 grains; chloride of aluminium, 87 grains ; sul- 
phite of soda, 14 grains; water, 60 ounces; gold chloride 
(L : 250), 44 ounces. 

Rerovcuine “E. F.” anp “B. W.”—You have both only mastered the 
rudiments of retouching, and have a great deal to learn before 
you can call yourselves really competent retouchers. The 
modelling is very defective, the touch weak, and “B. W.” 
has placed too much work on the old man’s face, and so 
affected the character and likeness. “HE. F.” has made a 
similar mistake with the woman. Be bolder in the touch for 
faces displaying character, for over-fineness and over-working 
only produce a mawkish effect. You certainly need finishing 
lessons. If you are clever receptionists, spotters, and printers, 


R. 


A. 


Day.—We believe the wholesale vendors of the camera a1 


Messrs. Smith, Clerkenwell! 


Close, E.C. 


Birumen-BicuRomate.—Will you kindly furnish me with a g00 
formula for a bitumen-bichromate emulsion for etching pul 
poses ? Will you kindly say, also, if turpentine would be th 
best developer 7—A. 

We know of no such process, and we can see no way 1 
which it could be worked. Are you not under a misap 


prehension ? 

J. Harris.—The emulsion is not washed at all, but coated as it i 
after mixing. We should say the card was rather too poor i 
quality. ; 

Prarinum Ton1nc¢.—Has the platinum meta-phenylendiamine bath 
given on page 544 of to-day’s B.J., when used for C.C. matt, t 
be used after the gold bath or without? What is meta 
phenylendiamine, and what is the cost of it 7—Oxp Crow. . 

Meta-phenylendiamine 

hydrochlorate is a definite salt, which costs about 1s. 8d. 


The gold bath should not be used. 


per 0z., according to Merck’s list. 
Nozice ro Leave.—I should feel much obliged for your advice on 
the following :—1. A young assistant in my employ was granted 
a week’s holiday although he had only been employed barely 
six months and was allowed an additional week. On the first 
day of the holiday he wrote saying that he expected his salary 
loubled when he returned, and as we replied we could not 
grant same, he gave a week’s notice in return. What redress 
have we as he has not returned and we paid him for the week 
of holiday? 2. When should the week’s notice take effect in 
this case ?—Hosporne. 
1. We do not well see that you can expect any as you gaye 
he holiday, though it was not nice behaviour on the part of 
he assistant. 


° 


2. From the week it was received. 


i 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


*rinting on A correspondent draws our attention to 
fatinum. the July issue of a magazine in which is 
me of those articles for the beginner that we all know 
o well, the kind of article which scatters “fascinating” 
nd “beautiful” in its preamble, and at the filth paragraph 
races itself up with the exquisite phrase, “Now to our 
nuttons.” Platinotype is our writer’s theme, and he is 
rood enough to say “many professionals cannot work 
latinotype, and consequently they have to get them done, 
md there are two profits to make instead of only one,” 
vhich remark our correspondent thinks will have a damag- 
ng effect on the profession. Let him not despond. We 
‘an assure him that what the Reverend So-and-So says in 
he is not going to damage the photographic protes- 
jon. A writer who wildly generalises: “A platinotype 
$ permanent, a silver print is not,” surely does not expect 
© be received as an authority. 


* * # 
Another The colour process for the week ending 
solour to-morrow, July 29, is an electrical one. 
>rocess. According to “Electricity,” “ Certain 


jubstances, such as selenium, have an electric resistance 
rarying with the degree of light, and, when such a sub- 
tance is used as an electrode, and the image projected 
m it, a galvanic deposit would be formed, with a rapidity 
varying with the intensity of the illumination. Though 
he difficulties seem formidable, experiments are stated to 
Je in progress with anodes of different kinds, prepared 
yy exposing to light in a bath containing lead oxide in 
jolution with potash.” We look forward with interest to 
eeing results by this galvanic process, which is actually 
ess novel than our contemporary appears to think. 


Photographic Another decision in the law of photo- 
Gopyright graphic copyright in France is reported 
aE reance: in the “Daily Telegraph” by the Paris 
correspondent of that paper. ‘The issue is similar to, but 
more definite than is, the case referred to in our issue 
of June 9. In the present case it appears that a por- 
trait of some musical celebrity had been reproduced in a 
newspaper from a negative taken by M. Nadar, the well- 
known Paris photographer, and the editor refused pay-- 
ment. His counsel in court argued, rather disingenuously,, 
that the French copyright law of 1793 protects writers’, 
artists’, and composers’ works, but not photographers’. 
The obvious reply was that in 1793 photography had not. 
been heard of. Counsel then drew attention to amend- 
ments made to the same law as recently as 1902, in which: 
photography was not mentioned. The inference was that: 
a photograph, not being a work of art, no copyright could! 
be claimed by the author. The Court, however, decided! 
that in the case of a photographer whose name is: well! 
known to the public “his celebrity is not merely due to: 
his skill in the manipulation of purely mechanical pro- 
cesses, but to the fact that his works bear the mark of 
personal talent, and constitute, therefore, works of an 
artistic character.” The editor was accordingly sentenced 
to pay M. Nadar £2 for his picture. This decision appears. 
to. finally settle the question as to whether the photograph 
or the photographer is the chief consideration when decid-- 
ing if the production is a work of art. 
* * *& 


The difficulty of dealing with the sitter 
who complains that proofs are not satis~ 
factory and then straightway has them- 
copied or enlarged was recently empha- 
sised in these columns. It was also pointed out that when 
a number of untoned prints are submitted they are not all 
returned, and the retained ones are afterwards toned and! 
mounted by some amateur friend, or by a local chemist. 
who caters for amateurs. If this thing is done it is clear: 
that the order the professional would otherwise receive: 
for duplicates is, to some extent, curtailed. But is this: 
practice followed to the extent that some have alleged? 
We are inclined to question it, though there are cases, no» 
doubt, where the thing has been done. But cannot the» 
photographer combat the practice in a very simple way? 
If he imprints with a rubber stamp, on the background near 
the head, such words as “ Proof to be returned” or “Un- 
fixed proof,” reproduction would bear the imprint and ‘be: 
useless, and it could give no offence to the customer. 
This course would be much better than such intimation, 


The Proof 
arievance 
and Cheap 
Copies. 
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as that all proofs not returned will be charged for, because 
this rule, as many know, is difficult to enforce without, at 
times, giving offence to the customer. If some reducing 
agent, such as a little pyrogallic acid or, say, some hypo 
were incorporated with the ink, anyone attempting to tone 
the unfixed prints would quickly find something wrong 
with his toning bath as well as with these prints. Of 
course, if finished proofs were branded in the way sug- 
gested, a print or two would be wasted at times; but that, 
after all, is but a trivial matter, for the photographer 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that unpaid-for 
proofs were not being utilised in place of duplicates which 
otherwise would have to be ordered. 


* * * 
Now The Privy Council have approved the 
Scheduled recommendation by the Pharmaceutical 


Society to place a number of substances 
on the schedule of bodies to be deemed poisons within 
the meaning of the Pharmacy Act of 1868. One of them 
is mercuric iodide, the constituent of the well-known 
Edwards’ single solution intensifier. In this form, and in 
the newer Lumiére intensifier, sold both in the solid and 
liquid state, mercuric iodide has hitherto been free for sale 
by anyone; but henceforth only certificated pharmacists 
may sell it in small quantities. Therefore, photographic 
dealers should beware lest unknowingly they expose them- 
selves to prosecution for infringement of the Act. Mer- 
curic sulphocyanide is also placed on the schedule, but as 
its photographic properties are unimportant, it scarcely 
calls for mention. 


* * * 


An inquest was held at St. Pancras one 
day last week on the body of an un- 
fortunate young woman who had taken 
some oxalic acid in mistake for Epsom salts. She found 
out her error almost as soon as she had swallowed the 
poison, and there is little question that had an antidote 
been at once administered no great harm would have 
resulted. It appears from the evidence that the oxalic 
acid had been used for removing some stains, and had 
afterwards been wrapped in a paper without a label on 
it, hence the accident, the acid being very like Epsom salts 
in appearance. Oxalic acid is one of the scheduled 
poisons, and can only be sold by pharmaceutical chemists ; 
but, as we have often pointed out before, accidents with 
poisons usually happen when in use, bottles of the solutions 
made with them not being labelled, or, as in this case the 
paper being changed. It is not unusual for chemists to 
parcel substances in two papers and to put a label on 
the outer one only, and, as often occurs, this, in opening 
‘the packet, is torn and thrown away, and the stuff kept 
in the unlabelled piece. The Pharmacy Act is framed, 
ostensibly, to safeguard the public, and it would be well 
if it enforced that each paper should bear a “ poison” 
label. The Pharmaceutical Society, which takes such an in- 
terest in the “safety of the public,” might enforce upon 
chemists the necessity of putting on the labels of the 
poisons they vend the antidotes for them, and the measures 
that should be taken in case of their being accidentally 
swallowed. Had this been so in the case just cited, a life 
would have been saved, as an antidote, in the shape of 
some chalk or common whiting mixed with water is quite 
effective. Common whiting is to be found in every house, 
and lime water, which is better perhaps, is to be had at 
the nearest chemist’s. Again, with bichloride of mercury, 
if the whites of eggs be immediately taken, the effect of the 
poison will be at once counteracted. If such intimations 
as these were placed upon the poison labels lives might 
frequently be saved. 


Poisons 
and the 
Poisons Act. 


A Bichromate In our issue for July 7 (see page 536 
Fatality. ante) is a report of a case of suicide by 
bichromate of potash. It is the first case of suicide by 
this salt we have heard of, though there have been one 
or two cases of death resulting from a solution of if 
being drunk in mistake for beer. At the inquest on the 
body of the suicide, the doctor is reported to have said 
that one-fifth of a grain was enough to have killed her, 
and she must have taken about 36 or 40 grains. The 
statement that the fifth of a grain should cause death is 
certainly astounding. This would make bichromate 
of potash a more deadly poison than the commercial 
cyanide of potassium. We should almost have doubted 
if the full quantity alleged to have been taken would, in 
the ordinary course of things, have had a really fatal 
effect. Bichromate of potash, though poisonous, is not 
a scheduled poison, and had it been of such a deadly 
nature, there is little question it would have been 
scheduled. Surely the doctor, in his premises, is entirely 
mistaken, or has been “misreported? 
* * * 


Explosive The accident at the General Post Office 
Flashlight. some months ago caused by the trans. 
mission of a packet of flashlight cartridges, was alluded 
to in our columns at the time, but we may refer to the 
incident again as we now have before us the twenty-ninth 
annual report of H.M. Inspector of Explosives just issued 
by Messrs. Wyman and Sons. It will be remembered that 
a small packet, on being thrown into a basket, exploded 
and set fire to other parcels. It was found to contain a 
dangerous form of flashlight powder made up into 
“sachets” intended to be ignited by pulling a loop. The 
sender was not aware of their dangerous character, having 
been assured by the French firm from whom they were 
obtained that they were safe. H.M. Inspectors state 
this to be the second instance during a year of such 
assurance being given in regard to dangerous explosives 
sent from France. It is suggested that before ordering 
similar articles traders should communicate with His 
Majesty’s Inspectors, an offer which photographic dealers 
may be glad to bear in mind. P 


* “ * 
Certificates From time to time the question of a 
by Exam. diploma for photographers has been 


raised by correspondents in our columns, and the idea 
is often expressed that something of the sort would not 
only improve the status of the professional, but what is 
evidently more to the point with the writers in question, 
put money in their purses by the elimination from com- 
petition of those with no diploma to show. One may well 
ask, what is the value of a certificate? It must be well 
within the experience of many that the best doctors from 
the point of view of ordinary bedside practice are by no 
means those with the highest examination qualifications. 
They may be, but they are not necessarily so. ‘The oft 
quoted instance of the small value of examination certifi- 
cates or degrees may be cited again: How often do Senior 
Wranglers make any mark in after life? In fact, how 
often are they heard of again outside a very limited circle? 
We should be the last to decry the acquirement of theory 
in addition to practice, the two together are most helpful 
to each other, but the mere theorising without any know 
ledge of practical conditions is of little use. Yet in many 
instances theorists are those who would secure the best 
positions in a mere examination. 
* * * 

Practical 
Examinations. 


well as theoretical. 


It may be urged that examinations for 
photographers should be practical as 
The City and Guilds’ examinations 
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ude a practical test, the value of which was eulogised 
a contemporary a week or so ago. As a matter of fact 
practical test applied to candidates in the ordinary 
2 is so absurdly simple that any intelligent amateur 
, month’s standing could pass it easily. But assuming 
ally stiff examination, both practical and written, what 
id the granting of a diploma to successful examinees 
ve! Nothing more than that a certain amount of 
itsmanship had been acquired. Success in photo- 
phy as a business is not a matter of craftsmanship to 
great extent. It is far more a matter of ready adapta- 
} to varying conditions, of aptness to grasp the 
uliarities of clients and of personality. And who can 
raise these qualities in an examination? Examina- 
is and certificates have their value, no doubt, but it is 
practical man who scores, the man who can “do 
igs: 
' * * * 

The above considerations should confirm 
; the views of those who hold that the 
fessional Photographers’ Association, in granting certifi- 
s,is wise to take as a proof of competency the testimony 
mast and present employers of the assistant. That plan, 
ugh put forward by the P.P.A. as a provisional one, to 
replaced possibly by a system of examination, has the 
it of including the personal element as it applies to the 
etical side of a photogravher’s business. Hence the certi- 
te is a guarantee of the examinee’s record, based on 
persistent work, not on one heroic effort to pass the 
mination. Whatever merit there may be in a written 
yractical examination—and there are duties which such 
st can usefully fulfil—the testimony of an employer is 
ans of certification which has strong claims to reten- 
, and the Association will be wise never to forget its 
sial value in such a profession as photography. 


* * * 
septive The bright blue skies we have had of 
ht. late have proved very deceptive to many 


<perienced outdoor photographers, who have surmised 
; the light was much better than it actually was, and, as 
nsequence, their negatives have turned out to be con- 
rably under-exposed instead of being, as was expected, 
the over-exposed side. An amateur recently showed us 
ie negatives—the result of a day’s outing—which were 
considerably under-exposed. On telling our friend 
fault with them, he seemed somewhat dubious, as he 
| that the plates were those he always used, with the 
ie speed of shutter, and a stop only one size smaller 
a that he generally employed in a much inferior light. 
smaller stop, he told us, was used because of the ex- 
tional brilliancy of the light. With a cloudless blue 
‘such as we have had of late, the light has been really 
deceptive, being very deficient in actinism. The 
ct sunlight has produced strong cast shadows; there 
been no diffused light from clouds to soften them, 
as a result negatives have been under-exposed in the 
dows. Some days last week the light was quite 
Mical and was equally as deceptive to novices. In 
iting, also, the light in the shade has been very slow 
a at midday, through the cloudless sky. We are, of 
rse, speaking of the light we have had in the London 
rict during the past week or two. In other districts 
aay have been different. Our object here is to point 
‘to novices that when there is a clear dark-blue sky 
1out light clouds. it may be taken for granted that 
*e is comparatively very little action in the light. and 
; a fairly long exposure will be necessary to obtain 
iil in the strong cast shadows. 


a 


PRINTING PROCESSES.—IX. 
Tue Fixing AnD WASHING oF PRINTS. 


In this series of chapters on the modern printing processes 
it is scarcely necessary to say anything on fixing and 
washing prints in special reference to each kind of paper; 
save for certain minor differences, what applies to one 
applies to all. 

It will be sufficient therefore to deal with these two 
important operations in the making of a print once and for 
all at the length they deserve, and leave the reader of the 
past. and future articles to refer to what now follows. 
At the same time too much stress cannot be laid on proper 
fixing and washing, for upon them depends the life of 
the print. 

It is immaterial whether the print is on albumenised or 
P.O.P.; for the same facts must be taken into consideration. 
Perfect fixation is the complete solution of the silver salts 
left in the paper, and without entering into the chemical 
questions of the formation of the various double hypo- 
sulphites of silver and soda, it will be sufficient to point out 
that there should always be a considerable excess of hypo, 
that the temperature of the bath must not be too low, 
nor should the bath be used too long. Another point is 
that a used bath should not be exposed unduly to the 
air, as is often the case when it is allowed to remain fox 
days in an open dish; under such conditions decomposi- 
tion sets in and silver sulphide is precipitated and the 
bath becomes acid. : 

If the prints are thorourhly washed prior to toning, 
and an alkaline toning bath be used there is not much 
chance of their carrying acids into the fixing solution. 
Yet it is strongly recommended by many authorities to 
make the fixing bath distinctly alkaline, either by the 
addition of carbonate of soda or ammonia, the latter being 
preferable as it certainly exercises a slight solvent action 
on the silver chloride. 

The strength of the fixing bath may vary from 1:10 
to 1:6, the former being the strength usually employed 
for albumen paper and the latter for P.O.P.; beyond this 
strength it is not advisable to go on account of the danger 
of blisters. 

Exactly how long prints should be immersed in the 
fixing bath cannot be definitely stated, but fifteen minutes 
is not too long, and they should be kept on the move the 
whole time, and also kept well below the surface, for it 
has been proved that hypo in the presence of oxygen can 
dissolve metallic silver, and the image in all printed-out 
pavers is in an extremely fine state of division. 

There are doubtless many of our readers who can recall 
the old practice of washing albumen prints, when twelve 
hours or an all night’s soaking or washing in running 
water was considered to be absolutely essential.. With the 
introduction of gelatine surfaced papers, this was found 
to be impracticable, for, especially in warm weather the 
gelatine film was so softened by the prolonged washing 
that it either dissolved in patches or was so tender as to 
bear no handling. 

At the Photographic Convention in 1894 (Tue Britisu 
JournaL oF PuHorocrapuy, Vol. XL., p. 511) Messrs. 
Haddon and Grundy read a paper in which they proved that 
ten minutes’ washing of albumen prints in running water 
was sufficient to remove the whole of the silver and 
sulphur salts that can be washed out and that a small 
quantity of silver still remained in the paper in some 
form even after nineteen hours’ washing in running water. 
but its amount was no smaller than at the end of ten 
minutes’ washing. The quantity of sulphur left in the 
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paper at the end of ten minutes, washing was no more 
than was originally in the paper. 

In the following year (Tue Brirtsn Journan or Puoro- 
GrapHy, Vol. XLI., p. 570) the same experimenters proved 
that with gelatino-chloride paper the whole of the silver 
was also removed by ten minutes’ washing. Further, that 
no silver remains in the print as in the case of albumen 
prints, and therefore this paper is not so liable to dis- 
colouration as albumen prints. Prolonged washing merely 
removes some of the alum which is used to harden the 
film. 

It would seem, in the face of the above experiments, 
somewhat supererogatory to adduce further testimony on 
the importance of short but efficient washing, but M.M. 
Lumitre and Seyewetz have also attacked this subject 
(Tux Bririse Journan or Puorocrarny, May 16, 1902), in 
another manner, and proved that if a print is washed in 
successive changes of water, the total consumption being 
about a pint and a half, it is more efficiently washed than 
by the use of about 17 gallons of running water. This 
is an extremely important point where the water supply 
is limited. 

Summarising Lumiére and Seyewetz’s paper the method 


to be adopted is to allow about 14 ounces of water fox 
every 12 square inches of print (that is, practically ¢ 
quarter-plate), to soak the print or prints, and if more 
than this area is washed then the water must be propor 
tionately increased for five minutes; the print’ should 
then be lifted and drained well, placed on a hard surface 
and well squeegeed with a roller squeegee, and the opera 
tion repeated eight or ten times. When more than one 
print is washed at once the prints may be placed in a 
pile and subjected to the squeegee. 

In the face of these facts, the use’ of hypo-eliminators 
would seem superfluous. Their action is generally 
assumed to be the oxidation of the hyposulphite to a 
higher sulphur compound, but one must not forget that 
we have not only hyposulphite of soda, but thé hypo- 
sulphites of silver to take into account, and it may be 
questionable whether the higher compounds of silver and 
sulphur are more soluble or more stable than those which 
exist in the print as it comes from the fixing bath. In par- 
ticular cases where economy of time is the main point 
they may be extremely useful, but for everyday work we 
may surely rely upon plain water, economically but effi- 
ciently used as indicated above. 


PHOTO-MICROMETRIC METHODS. 


Iy making measurements of minute bodies by means of photo- 
micrography, there is an opportunity of using a method giving 
very accurate results, and, moreover, capable of being read 
in a scientific manner. It is a matter for regret that such a 
method is not more frequently employed in describing the 
scale of magnification of photo-micrographs. To say that a 
microscopic object shown in a photograph is magnified sixty 
diameters is to give a very indefinite idea as to its length, 
breadth, or distance between parts. Then again, in computing 
thé amount of magnification’ in diameters, too much is taken 
for granted if it is assumed that the eyepieces and objectives 
are accurately named as to their focal lengths. 

While the following method is by no means new in principle, 
there are modifications possible, which, as fat as the writer 
is aware, have not been’ advocated. This method of recording 
the size of the object photographed does not interfere with the 
usual procedure to obtain a photo-micrographic negative, until 
after the plate has been exposed, and the required negative 
obtained. Then proceed as follows:—Remove the objec 
the stage of the microscope, and substitute for it a micrometer 
ruled in hundredths and thousandths of'an inch, or fractions 
of a millimetre, without disturbing the apparatus, so as to 
get the same degree of magnification as when the plate was 
exposed. Take a pair of spring dividers, having sharp points ; 
set these, points to the lines now projected on the focussing 
screen of the camera, preserving the measurement until the 
photographic negative has been developed, washed, and dried. 
Then with the dividers the recorded size of the micrometer 
lines can be marked off along the edges of the plate, and 


these 


marks joined by ruling lines parallel, and at right angles to | 


each other, across the film of the negative, with a sharp point. 
By this means the photograph is divided into squares as shown 


in Fig. 1, and if required these squares may be again mechanic- | 


ally sub-divided. 
Assuming that the negative be quite dry when thus scored, 
these lines will appear black on all parts of the print, and 


from | 


possibly may be difficult to distinguish on such areas as are 
black on the print or dense if the positive be a lantern slide. 
If, after the negative is dried, it is placed in a damp atmo- 
sphere where the gelatine film can take up a small amount 
of moisture, and so become very slighty softened, and if, while 
in this condition, the film is scratched with a point ‘slightly 
blunt, rounded, and at the same time well polished and 
smooth, a striking modification is obtained, the advantage 
of this proceeding being that in no part of the print will the 


Fig. 2. 


te 


lines be: difficult to see, for while the lines print black -on 
the white places and half-tones of the positive, there is a slight 
ridge of gelatine raised on each side of the lines by ‘the: steel 
point,:and this appears on the dark parts of the positive as 
two fine white lines with the black measurement line between 
them. A black line running through a black area bordered 
on each side by a white line, is demonstrated in Fig. 2, which 
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is a photo-micrograph under low power of a measurement line, 
on a lantern slide positive, which has been printed from a | 
negative treated in such a manner. | 
When two or more plates are being exposed on different | 
objects or magnifications, and many measurements are being 
taken, the records may be marked on a strip of soft copper, 
vulcanite, or some such material, on which marks can be 
made, without injury to the points of the dividers. One leg | 
of the dividers should be put into a common centre, and a small 
arc scratched with the other leg. These arcs should be num- 
bered, its negative having the same number written on it, so that 
when all the negatives are ready for scratching its own record 
can be found on the strip of copper and transferred to the film. 
In treating negatives that are to be subsequently enlarged, 
lines should not be drawn across the whole surface of the 
film, but only such a distance in from the edges as will be 
trimmed off the print, or covered by a cut-out mount. It will 
be manifest that in the enlarging of the photographic image 
e 
a 


the lines will be correspondingly enlarged, and will becom 
coarse and unsightly. If the print is to be mounted with 
cut-out mount and the marks are on the edges of the print, 
as recommended, fine lines connecting them are drawn by 
means of a draughtman’s ruling pen charged with Indian ink, 
after the print is mounted on its cardboard support. The 


lines of ink will be easily distinguished in any part of the 


print. But if the enlarged print is to be mounted on a | 


“stuck on” mount, the micrometer record marks will be 
trimmed off before the final damping, so before trimming th 
lines should be ruled by means of a lead pencil, these pencil 
marks being inked over after the print is mounted and dry 
Another method of applying an actual scale to photo-micro: 
graphs is to so arrange the photograph as to leave space enougl 
on the longer side of the plate to take a diagonal divisior 
scale, constructed from the recorded micrometer lines as ir 
Fig. 3. A coat of a thin opaque varnish, a little wider thar 
the space covered by the scale, makes a good ground to work 
upon, and may be rendered still more pleasant to draw or 
if the gelatine is removed from that part of the plate occupiec 
by the scale, and the varnish laid on the bare glass. Wher 
constructed in this way, the scale adds to the clean appear 
ance of the finished print. 

It should be scarcely necessary to state that the unit o 
the scale—inch or millimetre—also its numerical value, musi 
always appear on the print. It will be readily understood 
that in printing measurement lines on a print photo 
graphically, that any stretching or shrinking of the pape 
when wet from chemical treatment, or when mounting, tha 
the scale or lines move with the paper. 

Of course, though considerable accuracy may be claimec 
by these methods, the fact remains that there is no perfectly 
accurate method of measuring the edges of a microscopi 
object. Tuos. C. Hucuzs. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


The Photographic Franchise. 

Onz of the possessions of the Royal Photographic Society is a 
document of great historic interest in connection with the early 
days of photography. Fox Talbot, as I have mentioned before 
in these notes, patented all his discoveries, and while these | 
patents were in force it was felt that the progress of photography 
was severely handicapped. It was therefore suggested by some 
one—I do not know whom—that possibly Fox Talbot would 
relinquish his rights were he offered a baronetcy. A preamble 
relating to the matter was drawn up and separate sheets cir- 
culated for signatures. It is one of these sheets which the 
R.P.S. possesses, the gift to it from Mr. John Leighton, who 
himself obtained the signatures which it bears. Mr. Leighton 
tried to obtain Faraday’s signature, but without success, for 
Faraday, as is well known, set his face against any sort of 
patenting of scientific discoveries, and would have nothing to do 
with it. However, Talbot was approached by Lord Rosse, the 
President of the Royal Society, and did publicly resign his rights | 
in his process, except in its application to portrait taking. It is 
exactly fifty-three years since this took place, but Talbot after- 
wards brought an action against those who were working the wet- 
collodion process, which he held to be an infringement of his 
calotype method. This action, however, he lost, and from that 
time forth the photographic field was free to all. 


Photography Without a Dark Room. 

Many estimable people there have been since the invention of 
photography who haye proposed to introduce certain methods 
or apparatus to photographers for the convenience of the latter, | 
and incidentally to the profit of the estimable parties. Usually 
these introductions are obviously the productions of persons 
entirely ignorant of practical photography and destitute of 
any intention to employ in their own practice the appliances 
for which they have frequently obtained Royal Letters Patent. 
One of the earliest of such “inventions” was that of T. E. 


Merritt, a drawing-master of Maidstone, whose patent for “ap- | 


paratus for taking photographic pictures in the open air’ 
was applied for almost exactly fifty-one years ago—on August 1 
1854. That was in the first year or two of the wet-collodior 
process, and Mr. Merritt’s idea was to disnense with the yelloy 
tent by building a magazine for collodionised glasses at the back 
of the camera, and below it an elaborate system of trays and baths 
for developing and fixing the exposed plate. I cannot recollect 
that anything ever came of this early patent for “ daylight 
photography,” and when I look at the drawings in the patent 
specification (No. 1,696) I am not surprised that it shared the 
fate of similar unpractical suggestions, made before and since. 


Talbot’s Photography of 1835. \ 
Perhaps it is not generally known that the first authenticated 
piece of photography which Fox Talbot did is still in a very fait 
state of preservation. It was made in August, 1835, and there: 
fore is at least seventy years old at the present time. Mr. 
C. H. Talbot has the original in his possession. It is the imag 
of a latticed window in Lacock Abbey, and is mounted on 4 
piece of paper on which Talbot had written : 


Latticed Window. 
(With the camera obscura.) 
August, 1835. 


When first made the squares of glass. 
about 200 in number could be counted, 
with the aid of a lens. 


Mz. C. H. Talbot has stated that they can still be so counted, st 
that the negative—which is what the relic is—is not very mucl 
different from what it was when Talbot made it. The window 
can be identified in Lacock Abbey, and the claims of Talbot i 
his first paper—viz., that he was bringing forward the results 0} 
work done several years previously—can thus be substantiated 
Hisroricvs. 
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HE ACCURATE PRODUCTION OF SELECTIVE COLOUR-FILTERS. 


(A Communication 


am facility with which, at the present day, photographic mate- 
als of almost any description of colour-sensitiveness can be obtained 


is rendered of much greater importance the use of coloured 
ters for the transmission of certain portions only of the spec 


ight- 


rum. 


ar interest in this question has led us to design screens by a 
ientific method, according to which any given description of colour- 
ter can be reproduced identically, and is therefore capable of 


actly imitating the work of the original. 


The principle o 


the 


ethod is simple. A given weight of dye. is diluted in a given 


lume of aqueous gelatine solution. Distributing the same 


volume 


‘this solution over the same surface, the same weight of dye will 


cur per unit area, and the two colours will be identical. 

2e the coloured mixture is spread on the surface of an o 
orked glass, 
‘glass, also optically worked, and the two united by 
sam. If plane-parallelism of the filter is necessary, the 


Je surfaces are then optically worked. 


In the case of preparing a filter to possess certain proper 
ously decided on—i.e., absorption of certain particular part 


ectrum—it is necessary to adjust, with the greatest possi 


In 


Tac- 
tically- 


and, after drying, the film of gelatine is covered by 


Canada 
wo out- 


ies pre- 
Ss of the 
le pre- 


sion, the weight of the dye or dyes before distributing these latter 


er the film. gelatine, 
dsam, etc.—factors which are far from negligible—but 


To avoid the disturbing action of the 


oid errors, which arisé from differences in the absorp 
e dyes, according as the film is wet or dry, the following 
S been devised:—Taking first the case of a 
loured gelatine mixture, prepared as above described, is 


Canada, 
also to 


ions of 
method 


single dye, the 


applied 


two glasses, one placed horizontally and the other inclined so as 


form an incline of 2 in 100. The volume of so 


ution applied to 


e first glass having been determined with care, the weight, p, of 


louring matter per unit surface is known. 
latine film has a thickness, e. 
The gelatine having been flowed over the inclined 


After drying, the 


plate and dried, 


e latter is divided into two parts along its length, and to one of 


ese strips a white glass is cemented with Canada balsam. <A 


reen is thus obtained, constructed in the same way as the one 


juired, but with the weights p,, Ps, 7s; 
ea varying in the same proportion as the thicknesses e, 
of the gelatine film. 


of dye per unit 


» Cn, Os 


This screen is then placed in an appa- 


tus, by which the various parts can be gradually moved before 


o the Paris Academy of Sciences.) 


the slit of the spectroscope. The latter is illuminated by a narrow 
beam of light, projected perpendicularly on to the screen by means 
of a cylindrical lens, which forms the image of a slit, the latter 
being brightly illuminated by the condenser of the projection 
lantern. 

By means of the eye-piece of the spectroscope, the portion of the 
spectrum corresponding to that, for which the screen should show 
the maximum of absorption, is observed, and the screen is then 
slowly displaced until this result is obtained. The portion corre- 
sponding to the coloured region, which was illuminated at this 
moment, is then noted. On the other piece of glass, the thickness 
¢, of the gelatine film is measured. The weights of dye being pro- 
portional to the thicknesses of the films, it is easy to calculate the 
weight per unit surface required for the depth of colour corresponding 
to that we require :— 


e Dp 


Cychp 
po ae io 
Cree e 


When the colouration of the screen comes from two dyes, from 
each are prepared (as described above) a plain and a graduated 
screen. These latter are placed in juxtaposition by cementing the 
films with Canada balsam, so that the deepest part of the first comes 
next to the lightest part of the second. We thus obtain a screen 
in which the weights p,, 7,, of each dye are inversely proportional. 
Passing this screen over the slit of the spectroscope, after we have 
located the region corresponding to the colour required, it is not 


difficult by measuring the thickness of the gelatine on each plate 


to find the ratio 74, 
HOSS 
By this method we have succeeded in preparing’a number of 
colour-filters, among which may be named a green screen, with 


maximum luminosity, corresponding to A530, a filter which with the 


‘ 


Jougla “orthoscopic” plate permits of exactly the maximum colour- 
sensitiveness of this emulsion for the special radiation. 

Another screen was an orange-yellow, prepared for the maximum 
colour-sensitiveness of this plate at A588, Another was a yellow 
filter absorbing up to A500, and another red filter absorbing the 
whole of the more refrangible part of the spectrum up to A630. 


These first results given by the above method convince us of the 


possibility of preparing light-filters in a thoroughly scientific manner. 
M. F. Monpinrarp. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND 


Opaque Collodion and Celluloid Films. 
GERMAN patent of the Aktiengesellschaft fiir Anilinfab: 
31,213, of December 5), has just been published, in which it is 
t that a mixture of :— 
Celluloid 
Acetic ether Sa6 
Methyl alcohol .................+- oa 
ves, on evaporation, an enamelled white film, but 
y of methyl alcohol be increased to’ 250 gms 
ained matt. white film is obtained. 
alcohol-ether collodion be diluted with 
her collodion with alcohol, alcohol collodion with 
cohol, T 


acetone, 
or 


m paper and for coating glass, wood, or leather. 


or 


NEWS. 


rikation 


pointed 


that if the quan- 
an extremely fine | 
Matt films are also obtained 


acetic 
methyl 


e films thus obtained are strong and may be coloured 
desired, and may be used for the so-called baryta films for emul- | 


For Three-Colour Workers. 


Hans Schmidt gives, in the “Central Zeitung fiir Optik 
Mechanik,” some useful hints on building a camera for three-colour 


und 


work. In the first place, he points out that it is better to obtain the 
If the filter is 
to be placed near the lens, the glass of which they are prepared should 
be optically worked, but if they are used close in front of the plate 


filters from the firm whose process is to be worked. 


this is immaterial. If, however, the distance between filter and plate is 
more than 2 cm., they must be flat, and flexible filters cannot then be 
used. It is practically immaterial whether the filter is placed in 
front of, or behind the lens, but in the latter place it will lengthen the 
focus slightly. The worst position is between the combinations of the 
lens. The disadvantage of having filters close to the plate is the 
necessarily large size of the fittings to change them, and_ there- 


fore, the author suggests the use of two plate-glass reflectors at a 
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right angle to each other, the front one being at 45 deg. to the 
axis of the lens, an idea which has been repeatedly used. The red 
sensitive plate is placed opposite the lens, as there it receives about 
64 per cent. of the light transmitted by the lens, the green sensitive 
plate is placed opposite the first reflector and receives 20 per cent. 
of the light, and the blue sensitive plate opposite the second reflector, 
where it receives about 6 per cent. of light. The accurate ratio of 
the exposures must be obtained by adjusting the filters. If the 
reflectors give double outlines the backs must be coated with coloured 


varnishes. 
The Home Preparation of Coloured Screens. 


Hans Schmidt, in the Wochenblatt,” 
photographers against assuming that accurate filters can he obtained, 


“ Photographisches warns 
although one may use specific formule with given quantities of dyes, 
gelatine, etc., and even when the dyes are obtained “ chemically pure” 
from a given maker. The reason for this is stated to be that the manu- 
facture of these dyes is so complicated that the colouring power cannot 


he guaranteed twice alike. 
Silver Phosphate Collodion Emulsion. 

Professor Valenta, in the current number of the “Photographische 

Korrespondenz,” gives the following method of preparing the above, 


which is not only suitable for printing out, but also for development 


with an acid developer :— 


Raw collodion 3-34 per cent. .......104.00+ 1,500 ces. 

Phosphoric acid 20 per cent. .........-00...06+ 20 ces 
Mix and add— 

(CRE BGIE) opcessocdoconcangccoacesoos9donncobonenc9 60 gms. 

PACOR ol ME erin ctescnatesseaneeesresesenesenos 100 ccs. 


To this collodion the following ammoniacal silver solution should be 
added :— 
Silver nitrate (powdered) ............::e ese 60-80 gms. 

Diquid ammionia) 2880) -.--...19--- ee q.s. 

be used to give a perfectly clear solution, 


Enough ammonia should 
this should be warmed and 

Absolute alcoho. 250 ces. 
his added to the acid collodion in small quantities at 


added, and, 
Then should be added :— 

250 ccs. 

as 20 ccs. 

es a matt surface paper, 


a time with thorough shaking. 
Ether 
Glycerine ale 


Coated on matt baryta paper, this emulsion 
If printed till the outlines of the image are 


which keeps a long time. 


just seen, full intensity can be obtained by developing with :— 


Metol .. 1 gm 
Glacial acetic acid . +. 25) CCS, 
\IIERESTS: Gd cadtobeoe conve acacoonéocsode as nooaneaceneioones 25 ccs. 


If the 
prints thus obtained are treated to the phosphoric acid and chloro- 


forty drops of this being diluted with 100 ccs. of water. 


platinite bath they will give beautiful brown to black tones. 
Boric Acid as a Restrainer. 

Professor Namias has recently strongly recommended the use of 
boric, or, as it is commonly called, boracic acid, as a restrainer, and 
states that over-exposure of from 40 to 100 times may be compensated 
by its use. 
10 per cent. solution of potassium bromide to form a saturated solution, 
and that 10 ccs. should be added to every 100 ccs. of developer, for 
which he specially recommends the following formula :— 


He suggests that enough of the acid should be added to a 


Sodium sulphite . 50 gms. 
Hydroquinone 3 7 gms. 
IMCtOL ies scene ss cueesntentens <cvcandvesecdsscessos 1 gms. 
Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) .. 30 gms. 


Water a 
As the solubility of boric acid is only 3.5 gms. in 100 ccs. of cold water, 


ccs. 


one may be permitted to question the value of the addition of less 


than two grains to every ounce of the developer, as it could onl 
neutralise a small amount of soda. 

Soap in the Pyro Developer. 

Franz Hofbauer recommends the addition of a little solution ¢ 
medicinal soap, the soda and olive oil soap, to the pyro-ammonia ¢ 
pyro-soda developer to prevent the formation of black spots on th 
plates, which he calls granular fog, and ascribes to the combination ¢ 
oxidised pyro with the silver bromide grains, which are set fre 
from the gelatine through the large proportion of ammonia or sod 
The particular action of the soap is said to be to hold this compoun 
in suspension, or to destroy the stickiness of the gelatine. A 2 pe 
cent. solution of the soap is made in water and filtered, and 2 or 
per cent, added to the developer. 


Violet-Tones on Prints. 


Herr Kochler suggests the following method of obtaining a ri¢ 
yiolet tone on P.O.P. prints:—The print should be very deepl 
printed and then toned in a combined toning and fixing bath till i 
assumes a blueish-grey colour,, then washed for an hour, and whils 
still wet immersed in a 2 per cent. solution of mercuric chloride. I 
is stated that the prints at once assume a deep velvety, violet tone 
-an-hour. It is possibly permitte 


and only require washing for hal 
one to doubt the permanency of such prints, as we may assume tha 
the chemical reactions that would occur are analogous to those whe 
the formatioi 


a negative is bleached in mercuric chloride, namely, 
of silver and mercurous chlorides. 
Pseudo Photography. 

Treating of the Russell effects of metals, etc., on dry plates Merckeu 
of Miilhausen, in the current number of the “ Photographische Korres 
pondenz,” points out that many have assumed the action to be du 
to rays of some kind, and that Aubel has found that resin, copal, am 
He, therefore 
considers that it must be ascribed to some chemical action which agree 
with Russell’s hydrogen peroxide 


Blaas and Czermack have called those substances which thus ac 


alcoholic solution of phenol exerted the same action. 


assumption of its being due to 


” and explained the action as due to the occlu 


on plates “ photechic, 


ozone, but Merckeus states that in very few cases could hi 
With minut 
traces of peroxide he detected the first action next the glass, with % 
celluloid film there was no action, but if the film was laid down on | 
Glass, mica, and all metal) 


sion 0 
detect ozone, and in nearly all hydrogen peroxide. 


sheet of glass there was immediate action. 
are absolutely opaque to the action, but appear to retain peroxide mos 
tenaciously on their surfaces. Very small quantities of peroxide wil 
pass through a film without action, but if an opaque substance bi 
placed behind the film, from which one can assume and prove reflec 
tion, there will be action, as simple reflection cannot produce altera 
tion in the peroxide or its rays, the only explanation is a collectior 
or concentration of the peroxide vapour on the surface of the plate 


The author states that the peroxide vapour is dissolved by the emul 
sion, which always contains some water and that the alkali presen’ 
in the emulsion converts the peroxide into water and nascent oxygen 
and this is the active agent. (Except for minute traces of alkalin 
and earth salts from the washing water, most emulsions contain m 
alkalii—Kds. B. J.) Asa proof, however, of his contention, Merckeu 
states that peroxide has no action on an acid emulsion, or one abso 
lutely free from water, nor on acid collodion emulsion, or on a we 
collodion plate. If, however, these films were made, alkaline actiol 
took place at once. If a dry plate is exposed to peroxide vapour amt 
then bathed in peroxide, the preliminary action is destroyed. <A film 
saturated with peroxide vapour and immersed in potash lye behavel 
quite differently to one immersed in a mixture of potash and peroxide 
for the latter develops to a vigorous image, whilst the fomer onlj 
shows a slight trace. Plates dried at 120-130 deg. © till their weigh 
was constant showed not the slightest trace of an action with peroxide 
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1¢ author concludes that the action of peroxide and ‘ ‘photechic ” 

dies is a chemical one and should be ascribed to the nascent oxygen. 
An interesting experiment of the author’s, is the production of 
plicate negatives. A negative is dried at 120 deg. (unnecessary, 

the negative is kept in the dark for a long time), and is then printed 
| fresh celloidine paper, either by the arc or sunlight, about as 
Tk as is usual for toning. The print is then pressed in contact 
ith a dry plate, in the dark for twenty-four hours and then dev eloped 
da duplicate negative is obtained which, however, shows the paper 
ain. 


The action of various metals on dry plates is in the following, 
order :—Magnesium, nickel, cobalt, and. 
lead, then tin, but the action of the last is so faint that there is practi- 
cally no effect on the plate. 


aluminium, zine, cadmium, 


The author here remarks that Krone- 
has proved that dry plates can be kept perfect for twelve years if 
packed in tin-foil. This series corresponds with the electric resistance 
of the metals, so that the capacity to form peroxide agrees with the: 
electro-positive character of the metals. Kahlbaum’s “actinography ” 
would appear to be rather due to electrical phenomena than radiation,. 


and the phenomena would appear to be connected with earth currents, 


SAVING BROHEN NEGATIVES. 


R. O. H. Boyz, writing on this subject in the June issue of the 
Monthly Review” of the P. A. of California, says :— 
In the professional studios, where a great number of negatives 
2 handled daily, it frequently occurs that valuable plates, which 
mot be replaced, are either cracked during the process of printing 
are badly broken by having been dropped accidentally. In the 
ter event, if the negative be broken into several sections, proba- 
y the best way to get satisfactory results is by the method of 
production, viz., mounting the pieces upon a clear glass, fitting 
am together accurately, and then exposing for a positive. . Careful 
thing and retouching on this plate will eliminate a greater part 
the cracks showing, after which a negative can be made and the 
al touching done thereon. 
Stripping Processes. 
Where a negative is divided into but two or three pieces, strip- 
ag the film from the broken parts and floating on to another glass 
the method that should preferably be adopted. Many formule 
' this process have appeared in print, and work with various 
grees of success. Hydrofluoric acid, a solvent of glass, while it 
8s the work satisfactorily, is a messy solution at best and requires 
ry careful treatment, or the film is easily torn. The formaline 
thod is to be preferred as the safest process, allowing, as it 
aS, a greater latitude in the handling. The formula recommended 
Ow is thoroughly reliable, and also has the merit of being simple 
work. Some objection has been made to formaline on account of 
) danger in its use—said to injuriously affect the eyes and the 
nds—but as the solution diluted for use is very weak no greater 
ition need be taken than that used with a number of other 
otographic chemicals. 
The 

A stock solution of 10 per cent. of caustic soda should be made 

The formaline recommended is the 40 per cent. solution supplied 
the trade :— 


Formula. 


Solution A. 


Caustic soda, 10 per cent. solution ............06 02. 

Formaline solution 41 Oz 

Water - 5 oz. 
Solution 5 

Hydrochloric acid C. P. i obo, 

Water 8 oz. 


the negative to be treated should first be thoroughly cleaned 
m all traces of varnish or retouching medium by rubbing it 
h alcohol or turpentine, as the case may be, and left to soak in 
a water until the film is softened. Before doing so, 
© a blunt knife and a straight-edge and scratch a line through 
film to the glass around the four sides of the negative close 
the edges. his will give a clean edge for the solutions to act 
m, and also facilitate matters considerably in stripping. The 
es of the negative to be stripped can be supported upon a sheet 


however, 


negative is wanted, 
process is the quickest solution of the problem. 


chloric acid alone. 


Se EES 


of plain glass and attached thereto with rubber cement, shoemaker’s- 
wax, or any medium of a similar nature that will not dissolve in 
the solutions. and not abso- 
lutely necessary, as each piece can be stripped separately, if pre- 
ferred. After soaking in the water for about a half-hour immerse 
and then 
transfer to Solution B for a similar period. Rinse well after this- 


This is for convenience in handling 
g, 


the plate in Solution A for fiye minutes, rinse slightly, 


bath and place on the table, face up, ready for stripping. Dampen 


a clean sheet of writing paper large enough to lap over the plate 
all round. Lay this on the film and cover with a blotter. Squeeze 
the paper into contact with the film by rubbing with your hand 
on the back of blotter. Take some blunt-pointed instrument or 
a knife and start a corner of the film by gently lifting it up with 
the paper. It will come away readily enough, but watch carefully 
for places that are inclined to stick; touching them lightly with 


the blunt point will assist in making them yield. 


How to Transfer the Film. 
A. gelatine-coated plate previously prepared should be in readi- 
The formula for this substratum is the same used for the 
soaked in water, 


ness. 
carbon process, and consists of gelatine, 1 oz., 
16 oz., till softened, then dissolved by gradually raising the tem- 
perature of the water over the stove nearly to the boiling point; 
then add chrome alum (20 gr.) which has been dissolved in warm 
water (1 oz.) gradually to the gelatine solution drop by -drop, stir- 
ring constantly to prevent precipitation. A clean glass plate 
immersed in this solution while still warm and left to drain and dry 
Rinse the surface of this plate well with water 
The film can now be lowered into positiom 


is what is required. 
and lay flat on table. 
on its new support and rubbed into contact under a_ blotter. 
Remove the paper, and should any bubbles remain between film: 
and glass they can be worked out by dabbing them lightly with the 
finger towards the edge of the plate. The remaining pieces can now 
be transferred in the same manner, but in adjusting the pieces 
ogether it is important that an overlap of about one-sixteenth of an 
inch be allowed for shrinkage in drying. While drying these places 
where the film overlaps it should be occasionally dabbed or pressed 
into contact in order that it adheres tightly to the glass at these 
points. After drying, should the overlap be too great, scraping, 
off the surplus film with the etching tool will result in securing a per- 
ect match, 
Negatives that are simply cracked and not broken through the 


film are quickly transferred by this method. This process is also- 


used for the reversing of negatives for the carbon process where 
a single transfer print is desired. Where an enlargement of a 
say of a cabinet to a 10x8, the stripping 
The hardening bath 
is omitted and plates are simply treated by immersing in the hydro- 
The film expands considerably after leaving 
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its support, more than doubling its former size. Should this expan- 
sion prove too’ great, immersing it in alcohol will cause it to con- 
tract to the point wanted, or almost back to its original size. 

Negatives enlarged in this manner, however, become considerably 
thinner in density by the expansion of the film, and, unless the 
negative was originally very dense, strengthening with mercury 
must be resorted to after negative is dry, when there will be no 
risk of the film leaving its support. 


oo, 


THE ROTARY PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY’S ANNUAL 
OUTING. 

Weymourn was the chosen locality this year for the sixth annual 
outing of the employees of the Rotary Photographic Company, 
Limited, and on Saturday, July 15, upwards of 300 journeyed 
per Great Western Railway special corridor train from Paddington 
and West Drayton to this charming seaside resort. On ‘previous 
occasions a day in the country has been the rule, so this year’s 
departure was thoroughly appreciated, especially in view of the fine 
weather that prevailed. Dinner was served at the Hotel Burdon 
(facing the sea) at 12 noon. 

The committee who made the arrangements consisted of Messrs. 
Ley, Judge, Kral, Shrimpton, Hay, Lowry, A. W. Rushbrook, 
Armour, Wicks, Balch, Putman, Newbury, J. H. Tarr, Erskine, 
and King (representing the London office), with Mr. H. D. Hill as 
hon. secretary. There were 50 members from the London office 
present. A beautifully got-up souvenir card was presented to each 


employee, and is an excellent example of the fine photographic work 
of the firm, 

At the dinner Mr. J. H. Balfour presided, and was supported 
by Mrs. Balfour, Mr. and Mrs. Haenel, Mr. Hall (from the London 
office), etc. 

Mr. Haenel who was loudly applauded, said it was an agreeable 
task for him to bid them welcome once more, on behalf of the 
directors, on their sixth annual outing, and. looking at them, he 
wondered at the number. He remembered the time, five years ago, 
when they started for their first beanfeast in a brake or two, or it 
might have been a pony and trap. There were only about a dozen 
then, he thought, and now they were nearly 300, and that was a 
very good sign, for it meant good business relationship, and he hoped 
the increasing enjoyment of the outing. He wished them all a 
pleasant afternoon and another pleasant outing next year, and then 
he hoped there would be still increased numbers. 

Mr. Hall, of the publishing department; Mr. Ley, on behalf of 
the employees; and other speakers voiced sentiments suitable to the 
oceasion, and the party eventually reached West Drayton at 11 p.m., 
after a most enjoyable day. 
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THE SECOND AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 

‘THE preliminary prospectus of the second American photographic 
Salon is to hand, and the particulars indicate that the enterprise 
is in a flourishing condition. Local juries have been appointed in 
all the great centres of the United States, and the work selected 
by these juries will be sent for the consideration of a “national 
preliminary jury,” drawn from the best-known pictorial workers in 
the country. This jury will select about one thousand frames, to 
be further acted upon by a “final jury” of painters. 

As a recognition of the intrinsic value and artistic merit of photo- 
graphic pictures, the following purchase funds have been established 
—selections to be made by the final jury of painters:—The American 
Federation of Photographic Societies offers $100 for the best picture 
exhibited, without restriction as to subject. “The Country 


Calendar” (13, Astor Place, New York), the new magazine of ou 
door interests, has established a purchase fund of $50 for the be 
study of a rural outdoor subject accepted by the jury. “Lan 
mark” (Editorial Office, Hartford, Conn.), a new illustrated publ 
cation now in course of preparation, has placed in the hands of th 
American Federation of Photographic Societies $50 for the purchas 
at the second American salon of the best landscape embodying som 
particular scenic landmark in any State or territory of the Unite 
States. 

Foreign entries are to be sent, mounted or unmounted, but n¢ 
framed. All entries from Great Britain should be sent to arriy 
by September 20 to H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenu 
London, E.C., marked “For Second American Photographic Salon. 


All entries must be delivered at the rooms of the Metropolita 
Camera Club of New York, 100-102, West 101st Street, New Yor 
City, U.S.A., on or before November 1, 1905. 

Full particulars can be obtained from H. Snowden Ward as aboy 
or from the secretary, Wm. T. Knox, 279, Washington Street, Ney 
York City, U.S.A. 

> 


THE FREE PORTRAIT TRICK. 


Amone the firms carrying on the “free-portrait trick” in th 
country at the present time, special reference has been made 1 
“Truth” to the Crown Art Co., of 115, Seven Sisters Road, N. Po. 
sibly in consequence of the criticism they have incurred, this fin 
now makes it fairly clear in the original contract that the “free po 
rait” will only be delivered on paying the price of the frame; an 
they appear to make it a practice to show a “rough sketch” of # 
promised portrait when the frame is ordered. But they hay 
evidently borrowed from Mr. Tanquerey, of Paris, the little dodg 
of squeezing customers by refusing to return the photograph @ 
rusted to them for enlargement, as will be seen from the followin 
letter ;:— 


“Dear Sir,—Our collector informs us you decline to pay insta 
ments due on our picture until it is finished. We therefore infor 
you that we do not finish pictures until half is paid, the balance | 
be paid on delivery. Trusting you will let us know if this wi 


suit you, we remain, yours truly, 
“Tur Crown Art Company. 
E. 

“P.S.—Should we not hear from you within three days we sha 
destroy enlargement with original.” 

The customer to whom this was written had refused to order 
frame, or pay anything on account, because he was dissatisfied wit 
the portrait. The threat, therefore, to destroy the “ original,” ie 
the photograph entrusted to the firm for enlargement, speaks fi 
itself. “Truth” further remarks: “It often happens that the phot 
graphs parted with in this way are the only copies in the posse 
sion of the owners, and they are naturally valued, or the owne’ 
would not desire to have them enlarged in crayon. Sometime 
of course, they are photographs of deceased relatives. All th 
the free portrait dodgers know well enough, and they trade in th 
way on the value attached to the photograph. It may be as wé 
to point out to any one who receives a threat like the aboy 
that the company haye no right whatever to destroy the photograp! 
and could be sued for damages. if they failed to return it im got 
condition. It may be added that in the above case the custom 
states that some of his friends who had fallen into the hands of tl 
Crown Art Co. had paid their money, and had obtained the “fn 
portrait” framed, but when it was delivered, they could see 1 
difference between the finished article and the “rough sketch” pt 
viously submitted to them in order to secure the order for the fram 
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A Modified Woodbury Process. 


Herr A. Koxrse has recently patented (D.R.P.K. 27552) in Germany 
a modification of the Woodbury process. Instead of using a pigment 
print to obtain the matrix, he employs a swollen bichromated gelatine 
relief, which is obtained in the usual way by exposure of bichromated 
gelatine. From this relief a cast is taken in marble cement, which 
sets in a few days extremely hard, and is then coated with tin foil 
and then forms the matrix. A warm gelatinous ink is poured on to 
a smooth or matt sheet of metal, celluloid, or glass, and the matrix 
pressed on to it so as to form an image, and then a sheet of paper is 
squeegeed down on to the image, and the whole set on one side to dry, 
and the paper bearing the print is then stripped from the metal or 
celluloid. According to the “ Zeitschrift fur Reproduktionstechnik,” 
from which this note is extracted, the results are extremely good, and 
ean hardly be told from a photogravure; but the process 
is considerably cheaper, as a cheap press can be used which will give 
one print a minute. After the pressure of the matrix on the gelatine 
ink, it only takes thirty seconds for this to set. 
also suitable for trichromatic work. From the three negatives, 
obtained through the screens in the ordinary way, three positives 
are made on one plate, and from these swollen reliefs obtained as 
described above, and then the matrices cut up and filed to register. 
The first impression is made in blue, then, on top of this, the red, and 
finally the yellow. Though this is the reverse order to that usually 
followed, it is obvious that, as the paper is squeegeed to the yellow 
and the print stripped in the finished print, the order of the colours 
becomes as usual. The colours used were prepared by Gleitsmann, of 
Dresden, and they are stated to be quite transparent and permanent 
to light. Absolute uniformity of results is said to be obtainable by 
this process; and the extreme transparency of the pigments used 
gives a brilliancy of colouring hitherto unattainable in three-colour 
prints. 


The new process is 


Photo-Lithography. 

A photo-lithographic process for preparing a design on a zinc or 
similar lithographic printing or transfer plate, and dispensing with 
paper transfers, is patented by Mr. T. McLaren. According to an 
account in the “British and Colonial Printer,” the plate is sensi- 
tised with bichromated albumen, gelatine, or the like, and is exposed 
under a negative. The surface is then smeared with a greasy sub- 
Stance permeable to water, but insoluble in turpentine or other ink 
solvents, and is developed in watér to wash away the unaltered parts. 
The greasy substance consists essentially of a gum resin soluble in 
chloroform, as, for example, of bitumen, dragon’s blood, gum mastic, 
chloroform, and benzol; oil of lavender may be added, and an aniline 
dye may be used as an indicator. In the case of bichromated albu- 
men, alcohol is added to make™it flow or dry evenly, the ingredients 
being water, white of egg, ammonium bichromate, ammonia, and 
alcohol. 


5) 


In “Newspaper Illustrations,” an eight-page sheet printed on 
ordinary “half-tone” news paper as supplied to a London illustrated 
daily, Messrs. Carl.Hentschel, Ltd., make a profound impression of 
their ability to produce half-tone cuts for all classes of publications, 
running into immense editions. 
a convincing show of what can be done, predicts great things from 
the general introduction of half-tones, and has some interesting things 
to say on the effect of the half-tone movement in newspapers on other 


sections of the press. 


“Newspaper Illustrations” makes 


Pe men 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 
Application for Patent. 
The following patent was applied for on July 12:— 


Rotter Prine Surraces.—No. 14,047.: Improvements in and 
means for the production of engraved printing surfaces on rollers 
and plates. Richard Bertie Fishenden, 17, St. Annes Square, 
Manchester. ; 


Dew Books. 


ee 

“Photography for the Press.” By the editors of “The Photogram.” 
Published by Dawbarn and Ward, Farringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C. Second Edition, price 1s. 

“This is the golden rule in press photography :— Study your 
editor: through his journal.’ Its importance would almost warrant 
its being printed at the head of every page of this little book.” 

This is the theme to which the authors have attuned their lay in 
the second edition of “Photography for the Press,” and no doubt 
their practical experience in the disposal of “photograms” of topical 
interest to the editors of the current illustrated papers has fully 
demonstrated its truth. There can be no contradiction to the state- 
ment that photography now plays a very important part in the 
illustrated journalism of the world, and that, in a great measure, the 
editorial department of most of the illustrated papers is dependent 
on the contributions of outside workers for representations of local 
events. With this fact in mind, therefore, it will be seen that the 
publication under consideration, dealing, as it does, with the practical 
side of the work of the photographic journalist, is likely to be of 
widespread usefulness. The utility of the previous edition is evidenced 
by the fact that it is the subject of a paragraph in the current annual 
report of the Photographic Copyright Union, recommending it to 
their members. 


For the second edition the matter has been almost entirely re- 
written; while sections on picture postcard work are entirely new. 
Apart from the advice and instruction given for the henefit of the 
aspiring photographic journalist, the advantages of the work as a 
profitable side-line open to professional photographers are not lost 
sight of. 


“Das Radium und die radioaktiven Stoffe.” By Karl Frhr. v. 
Papius. Berlin: Gust. Schmidt. 1905. M. 2. : 

it is, of course, quite natural that a discovery of such far-reaching 
importance of so marvellous a nature as that of the radio-active 
elements should have given rise to a flood of literature, both from the 
pen of capable investigators and in the lay Press. The effusions 
of the latter were more or less prompted by the facility of creating 
sensational “copy,” and the publication of an unpretentious, popular, 
but sober, account in book form of the various phenomena of radio- 
activity may therefore be hailed with satisfaction. “Das Radium,” 
whilst devoid of all mathematics, covers the whole ground which has 
been so fruitfully explored by physicists like Rutherford, Soddy, 
Ramsay, J. J. Thomson, Curie, and Giesel. 
confines itself to the subject of -radio-activity, and it avoids the 


It it clearly written, it 


temptation and error, usual in a work of this scope, to touch upon 
other correlated subjects in an attempt to introduce the reader to 
the phenomena. The illustrations materially aid the understanding of 
the experimental arrangements whereby, step by step, the properties 
of those minute quantities of radio-active bodies have been elucidated. 
Great prominence is given to the important aid which photographic 
methods have rendered in these investigations, and a special feature 
is made of pointing out—as far as possible—the practical possibilities 


of the various characteristics. A pity the volume is not in English. 


— — 
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“Stand-Entwicklung,” by E. Blech. Published by Gustav Schmidt, 
Berlin. Price 1.80m. 

Stand development has apparently not found such favour in Eng- 
land as in Germany, if one may judge from the fact that this is the 
second edition of a work devoted entirely to practical details of the 
process, whilst here we have no work and but little literature on the 
subject. This work is written in simple language, and numerous 
working formule for suitable developers are given. 


The “Agfa” Handbook. 

A new edition of this little guide to the use of the “Agfa” deve- 
lopers and photographic specialties is to hand, and it well bears out 
the good impression created by its predecessors. It is comprehen- 
sive and informative, and the photographer who possesses a copy 
need never go wrong in exposure and development if he follows the 
instructions given in its pages. Each of the preparations pro- 
duced under the egis of the Actien-Gesellschaft fir Anilin-Fabri- 
kation is dealt with in turn, and the various formule that have 
been advocated from time to time in which they are employed 
are given with full instructions. 


“Agfa” developers in cartridge form, and also in solution ready 
for use, are the subject of a separate section, and the good qualities 
of Rodinal here comes in for prominent attention. The other 
specialties include “ Agfa” intensifier and reducer, acid fixing salt, 
varnishes and toning and fixing salts, “Agfa” flashlight, and the 
Isolar non-halation plates. 

A copy of this useful little booklet should be in every photo- 
grapher’s hands, and a copy will be sent by Messrs. Charles Zimmer- 


mann and Co., 9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C., on 
application. 


“Hauff on Modern Developers” is the title of a compendious 
booklet issued from the chemical works of J. Hauff and Co., Feuer- 
bach, Wurtemberg. 

The Hauff products are almost too well known to English photo- 
graphers to need comment or further commendation, and this 
little handbook will be found to deal very concisely, yet exhaustively, 
with the patent developers, etc., that figure so prominently-in most 
modern formule for dry plates and development papers. 

The scope of the book has been increased, and the present edition 
can be regarded as a short guide for photographers, containing 
valuable hints which will help to overcome many difficulties. For 
instance, the purpose and properties of the dry plate are discussed, 
and “exposure” is very fully dealt with both from the theoretical 
and practical side. Useful exposure tables are given, and the subject 
of development comes in for a large share of attention. Each well- 
known developer is treated of separately, and every photographer 
of an experimental turn ‘will find the pages devoted to “ Combined 
Developers” specially attractive. Intensification and reduction are 
also expounded, and sundry other photographic processes that come 
within the application of the products of the firm are considered. 
Ii is a most useful little production, and a copy will be sent by the 
English agents, Messrs. Fuerst Brothers, 17, Philpot Lane, London, 
E.C., upon receipt of 1d. stamp to cover cost of postage. 


3 


——— 


“FALLOWFIELD’s Courter,” No. 16.—This little trade journal 
deals this month with the seasonable piece of apparatus—a dark- 
room ventilating fan. Other dark-room novelties are also illus- 
trated, including waterproof aprons and sleeves, and new lamps 
fitted with gelatoid screens, ruled cutting shapes, plate-washer, 
and new developing dishes, to say nothing of the Taquta automatic 
camera, are likewise mentioned. 


Dew D)aterials. 


ae gs 
The “ Rystos” Electric Dark Room Lamp, made by Reynolds and 
Branson, 14, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

Some time ago we reviewed an early pattern of this lamp and 
have, for over a year, continuously employed it for dark-room work, 
and bromide printing, etc. The new 1905 lamp, illustrated below, is. 
very similar in design to the previous pattern, but has several small 
Eocitional advantages and improvements, that tend to make’ it 
invaluable in every dark-room fitted with electric light. The lamp 
is substantially and reliably constructed, and is handsomely finished 
in olive green enamel, with nickel-plated fittings and reflector. 
Two electric bulbs are fitted, one on top with reflector for white. 
light, and the other inside for ruby light. The insulated switch, 


handle on top is safe, and in the new pattern is well adapted for 
turning on the current to either ruby or white light, or instantly 
exchanging the one for the other by a small sliding movement. The. 


ruby glass provided is of special spectroscopically tested descrip- 
tion, and it gives a pleasantly soft but brilliant illumination, while 
its semi-circular shape secures the lighting of the whole developing 
table. The lamp can be either placed on the table or suspended 


against a wall, and is an ornament to any dark-room, while its 
utility cannot be questioned. 


xelatoid mediums to fit the lamp: 
can be supplied if necessary, and electric lamps for any voltage are 
included. The lamp complete with all fittings measures, from base 
to top of outside light, about 14 inches. The working area of the 
ruby light is about 84 in. x 4 in., and the price is 18s. 6d., including: 
flexible cord and connections for existing electric fittings. 


Griffin’s Special P.O.P. and Tonix, made by J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
Limited, 20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.c. 


This new P.O.P. is up to the usual high standard th 


at we expect 
from Messrs. 


Griffin, and as it is introduced as being specially 
suitable for a combined toning and fixing bath, it may claim to be 
probably the first of its kind. A new combined bath called Tonix 
is also being issued simultaneously-with the paper, and if they are: 
used together, perfectly satisfactory results are obtained, which are 
claimed to be reliable as to permanency. We can speak as to the 
satisfactory results from personal trials with the paper and foner, 


and no doubt will be able to report in a future volume of the 


B.J. as to the permanency. The toning and fixing bath is supplied: 
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h powder form in boxes of six packets at 1s. 6d., or intins at 1s. each. 
lach little packet contains sufficient to make four ounces of Tonix 
dlution, which will tone 12 to 14 4-plate prints, or 7 to 8 5 x 4. 
to 7 cabinet, or 5 to 6 $-plates. This cannot be called expensive, 
nd it is certainly an extremely convenient and simple method 
f preparing a tone-fixing bath at short notice. The makers claim 
or the bath that its effect is to take up the excess of silver in 
he prints, before it can be converted into the harmful sulphide of 
ilver, and if this is so one of the chief drawbacks to the combined 
In practice the P.O.P. is 
rinted out in the usual manner—a little darker than is desired 
rhen finished. and good plucky prints are best obtained by printing 
a the shade. 
ownwards into the Tonix solution, and are kept moving for ten 


ath is removed by the use of Tonix. 


The prints are plunged, without washing, face 


rinutes. They are then washed and dried as usual. The resulting 
one is a rich chocolate purple. 
ft in the bath for a 
ones the prints are 


For colder tones the prints are 
longer period, say, twenty minutes; for warmer 

removed at an earlier stage, and complete 
ixation is ensured by immersion in a 10 per cent. plain hypo solu- 
The P.O.P. can, 
aths 


ion for the remaining period up to ten minutes. 


ff course, be toned and fixed in separate in the usual 


qanner. It is not recommended to use the Tonix bath a second time, 


© just as much solw 
je employed, and a 


tion as the prints require 
ter use thrown away. T 


and no more should 
he price of Griffin’s 
force for all other 


Special P.O.P. is the same as that now in 


2O.P.’s, 


\n improved Dark-Room Pin, sold by Houghton’s, Limited, 88 

and 89, High Holborn, London, WIC. 
Messrs. Houghton have sent us samples of the Moore Push Pin, 
vhich is to other 
ins of the same type already on 


exactly similar in appearance glass-headed 
the market; but by way of 


mproyement it is claimed that the glass is now made much 


4 
}- 


ougher, and the points cannot come off. 


Also, there is no danger 


ft the glass breaking across the bottom, as frequently happened 


vith the older patterns. As the uses to which these little acces- 
jories can be put are so numerous, the qualities mentioned will be 
wppreciated by eyery photographer. They are sold at 6d. a dozen, 


ieatly boxed, and are obtainable through all dealers. 


Particulars of the “Elias Patent Fountain Bulb” have been sent 
Pathe 
ther vessels by air compression. 
lastic bulb connected with a tight-fitting central tube forming a cap 
” stopper. The lower part of the bulb fitted to the neck of the bottle 
$ provided with air channels or perforations communicating with the 
herein 


apparatus is a neat attachment for emptying bottles or 
The device consists mainly of an 


nterior of the vessel, so as to exert pressure on the liquid 
when the bulb is squeezed by the hand. The liquid does not come into 
sontact with the india rubber, but is forced by air-pressure through 
the glass tube, which can be easily detached for cleaning. It forms a 
nost effective wash-bottle, or syringe, and enables a jet of liquid to 
de maintained for a considerable time. By the use of a pinch-cock, 
and the detachable non-return valve, sufficient pressure may be in- 
troduced into the vessel to ensure a continuous flow of liquid when 
equired without further compressing the bulb, thus permitting the 
The syphon attachment will be 


yperator the free use of his hands. 
‘ound useful in photography, providing an even flow of the developing 
solution over the plate without the necessity of rocking the bath. By 
ilting the bottle a little on one side the fluid will flow back through 
he glass tube by gravitation, thus obviating the necessity of decanting 
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the solution in the usual way. To reverse the action of the syphon so 
that the solution may return into the bottle, the free end of the tube 
is dipped into the liquid contained in the developing dish before re- 
leasing the pressure from the bulb, and the fingers are released so as 
to create suction. The price of bulb attachment and valve is 2s. 2d., 
and it may be obtained from V. Aubrey Elias, 123, Waller Road, New 
Cross, 8.E. 

Samples of the Sandhurst Sépia Toner have been sent us by 
Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst, successors to Williamson and Co., 
of Hove, Brighton. ‘This toner is in two solutions and is of the 
now familiar sulphide type with its equally familiar odour. The 
tones obtained with it on bromide papers are of a rich sepia, and 
hey are produced should make the toner 
popular. The bleaching solution (No. 1) 
can be used over and over again, while one dram of No. 2 makes 


the ease with which 


It is very economical. 


five ounces. The set makes in all 172 ounces, and the price is 1s. 

No. 3 of the Kodak Handbook Series deals with ‘‘ Bromide 
Papers,” and is a comprehensive little guide to the use and manipu- 
ation of Kodak bromide and gaslight papers. Full particulars of 
each brand are given, and the booklet is embellished with half a 
dozen full-page prints on the different grades of paper made by 
he firm. Platino-matte, Permanent Rough, White Royal, Nikko, 
and Dekko are the papers used, and concise directions for sepia 
oning are The photo- 
hemselves figured prominently in the recent Kodak £1,000 


included with an illustrative example. 
graphs 
competition. and are excellent examples of pictorial work. The 
book is published at one penny, and will be supplied on applica- 
ion to Kodak, Limited, 57-59-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
A full list of the specialties made and marketed by the Tress 
Company, of 205, Oxford Street, London, W., has reached us. In 
it will be found particulars of the Tress Portrait Lamp for use 


with incandescent gas, also 


repeating cameras, rapid printers, 
useful novelties 


amateur photo- 


copiers, vignetters, flash lamps, and many other 
that are likely to appeal to the professional and 
grapher. This firm has recently moved to larger and more com- 
modious premises at above address, where all their latest novelties 
are on view. 

A superb catalogue o 
been issued by Carl Zeiss, from 29, Margaret Street, Regent Street, 


The specialties of the famous Jena firm are set forth 


Photographic Objectives and Cameras has 
London. 
on art paper, and the accompanying illustrations are fine examples 
of the block maker’s skill. A four-colour engraving executed by the 
engraving department of J. C. Schelter and Giesecke, of Leipzig, 
is a notable full-page reproduction of a vigorous painting, the repro- 
duction being made with the Zeiss-Apochromat-Tessar lens, Series 
VIII, The various types of Zeiss lens—the Planar, the Unar, the 
Tessar, and the Protars are fully described and illustrated; and 


the telephotographic-objectives, Palmos and Manos cameras, the 


Verant, prisms, and light filters, etc., that have been described at 


various times in these pages, are catalogued and their performances 
demonstrated. As a proof of the high estimation in which the 


the statement in the preface’ of the 


Zeiss productions are held, 


catalogue that in ten years the combined supply by the Jena firm 


and their license-holders of anastigmatic objectives has reached a 
total of 100,000, should carry conviction, if any were needed, regard- 
ing the quality of the goods. 

An abridged summer catalogue of photographic specialtiessis to 


hand from Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, of 14, Commercial Street, 
Leeds. 
room lamps, apparatus for ceramic photography, and other acces- 


Rystos cameras and camera sets, lens, enlargers, dark- 


sories for the photographer are listed, and a copy of this or cata- 
logues of the firm’s numerous departments for scientific apparatus, 
ete., will be sent post free on application. 
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The “Argus” Reflex Focal Plane Camera. Made by W. Watson and 
Sons, 513, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

A new pattern of this instrument has been submitted to us, and 

it only tends to strengthen the good opinion that we formed of its 


predecessor. The camera, although containing many new features, 


is not intended to take the place of the original “ Argus,” which we 
reviewed last year, but has been put on the market to supply the 
wants of those workers who require a reflex camera of the usual 
high standard of Messrs. Watson’s productions, but with a square 
reversing back, which last year’s pattern did not possess. Need- 
less to say, the workmanship of the camera is of the best, and 
although very simple to use it has been specially constructed for 
precise work, and to fully meet the requirements of photographers 
who desire to see exactly what they are getting on their plate at 
the moment of exposure. 


Further than this, by an ingenious arrangement of levers the full- 
sized finder, which is of course the great charm of the reflex camera,is 
obscured for an extremely brief period only, during the actual exposure 


of the plate. The image can therefore be focussed right to the instant 
of exposure, and can be observed on the ground glass of the protected 
finder, not only immediately before the exposure, but immediately 
after. This is a great improvement over the type of reflex camera 
that totally obscures the finder at the time of exposure and keeps 
it obscured, as it is then impossible to further inspect the image 
on the ground glass until the shutter is set again. For press photo- 
graphers the “Argus” camera will be particularly acceptable, and 
it is difficult to conceive any type of photography, technical, topo- 
graphical, or pictorial, wherein it would not be of service. The 
body of the camera, which is of mahogany, is covered in black 
morocco leather; all uncovered parts are ebonised, and the metal 
fittings are finished black, rendering it as unobtrusive. as possible. 
In the quarter-plate size the dimensions of the new square reversing 
back model are 5g by 64 by 74, which is extremely small for a 
camera with the qualifications this one possesses. It weighs but 
23 lb., and has a bellows extension of 11 in. It is supplied with 
the Holostigmat lens, and the extension is sufficiently long to take 
the single combination. The focal-plane shutter, which forms an 
integral part of the camera, is highly practical. It gives “time” 
exposures of any duration, and instantaneous exposures from 1-15th 
to 1-1200th of a second. ‘The alteration of the slit is made from 
outside, and the speeds can The camera 
(square form), complete with Holostigmat lens and three dark slides, 
sells at £18 for the quarter-plate size, £20 11s. for 5 by 4, and £24 
for half-plate. 


e ascertained at a glance. 


Patent Dews. 


eS 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

*Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between July 10 

and July 15:— 

Rott Firm.—No. 14,166. 
cameras. William Augustus Casson, 1, 
London, E.C. 

Srupro Campra.—No. 


Improved method of using roiled film in 


Essex Court, Temple, 

14,373. A reflex studio Scotts 
Studios, Limited, and Frank Piper, 37, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 

Mezrtat Picrures.—No. 14,410. A new or improved process for the 


camera, 


ornamentation of metal articles, particularly of oxidised steel, 
with photographic metal pictures. Emil Jabulowsky and Armand 
Bourquin, 31, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 

OrtHo Process.—No. 14,449. 
coloured effects upon photographic emulsfons on any surface, 


Improvements in the production of 


from the action of fluorescent or phosphorescent states of matter, 
Archibald Campbell Ponton and William Cullen Horne, Ryle- 
stone, Bromley Road, Catford, Kent. 

TripLex Prorograpuy.—No. 14,623. Improvements in cameras 
adapted for use in triplex photography. William de Wiveleslie 
Abney, Clun House, Surrey Street, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Exposure Mrtrr.—No, 16,468, 1904. According to this invention, 
the proper exposure to give a sensitised plate at the time a test 
is made is determined by the apparent recognised standard of 
brilliance or clearness of the object to be photographed when 
focussed upon a screen. This state of the image is dependent upon 
the quantity of light admitted to the screen, and this can be 
regulated at will by means of an orifice of variable size and the 
variations indicated by a scale and pointer. In the improved 
exposure meter there is a chamber provided with a lens which has 
an adjustable shutter arranged so as to admit as much light as 


4 


is required at the time by means of a suitable regulator, Oppo- 
site to the lens is an orifice which is preferably provided with a 
lens also. Between the latter and the first-named lens is ar- 
ranged the screen. The regulating means of the shutter is pro- 
vided with a pointer, and a scale re presenting preferably seconds 
of time and fractions thereof, is marked within the range of the 
peinter. An auxiliary scale is also preferably provided for com- 
pensation for the discrepancy which would occur in the reading 
if “stops” were used in the lens of the camera. In using the 
apparatus, the lens 3 is placed to the eye, and the object to be 
photographed is viewed upon the screen 4. The milled cap 9 
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is now turned until the image shows a recognised standard of 
brilliance. The value of the “stop” to be used with the camera 
is now noted, and the “speed number” value is brought opposite 
thereto. The number which the pointer 26 indicates upon the 
scale 23 then represents the proper length of time for the ex- 
William Augustus Brooks and George 
Andrew Watson, 81, Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 


3ACKGROUND Sranps.—No. 18,102, 1904. Protection is claimed for a 


focussinc Drvicr ror Camera.—No. 18,455, 1904. 


FLASHLIGHT.—No. 628, 1905. 


special construction of background stand, for which it is claimed 
that it permits the use of any desired sequence of backgrounds 
without requiring the shifting about of any parts, and also avoids 
the disadvantages incidental to the use of pawls and powerful 
springs to wind up the background, and to having to hang up 


a separate background when a variation is desired. Further, 


the contrivance can be readily taken apart for transport and can 


be readily set up without the use of tools, and confusion of 
operating cords is not liable to occur. George Rutter, 181, 
Wardour Street, London, W. 

The patent 
specifies the mechanism by which the adjustable part of the 
camera can be instantly moved into the required position to 
focus objects at various distances. The full text and figures are 
necessary to explain the claims. Kodak, Limited, 57, 59, 61, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
The patent relates to the electrical 
ignition of flash powder, and claims the covering of the igniting 


wire with some material more inflammable than the flash powder. 
Frederick Fitz Payne, 27, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


AnTERING Foca Lencru.—No. 1,594, 1905. The invention provides 


means for changing the focal distance of a lens system by moving 
one of the components during exposure. A suitable space is pro- 
vided between the two casings for receiving an elastic or resilient 
means, such as a coiled spring 4, Fig. 1, which when operating 
causes a change of the distance between the lenses or lens sets 


forming the system, and, therefore, a change in the focal dis- 
tance. The resilient means may be adapted to operate by. ex- 
pansion as well as by contraction. The coiled spring 4, for in- 
stance, may first be compressed and then act on the lens-carrying 


casings by expansion, thereby increasing the distance between 
the lenses, and consequently changing the focal distance of the 
system. If the same spring is fastened to the lens casings and first 
expanded it will act by contraction, and thereby decrease the 


distance between the lenses. These elastic or resilient means may | 


be located between the lenses, as shown in the drawing, or they 
may be outside of one or the other lens. In using the device the 
release 6 is set into such a tooth 7 as to cause, when released, the 
desired change of the distance between the lenses and the corres- 


ponding change of the equivalent focal distance. Taking, 
for instance, the device illustrated in Fig. 1, the front 
lens is pulled out a short distance and the coiled spring thereby 
expanded. ‘The release 6 is set, for instance, in the first tooth. 
The object to be photographed is then focussed in the ordinary 
way, and the shutter, which may be operated by the same bulb 
as the release 6, is opened, and during the time or duration of 
the photographic exposure one lens moves gradually, without 
jerking, towards or from the other lens, whereby the distance 
between the Iénses is varied, causing a corresponding change of 
the focal distance or equivalent focal distance of the lens or lens 
system, and producing a photographic negative of even sharpness 
and without distortion, and giving a true record of the colour 
value of the original object. U. Nehring, 24, East 21st Street, 
Manhattan, New York. 

In a further patent (No. 1,505, 1905) the same inventor makes 
similar alterations in focal length during exposure by application 
of a second lens. The auxiliary lens 4 is set so as to be held by 
the release 7 under the tension of the spring 8 and outside of the 
optical axis of the lens system. ‘The object to be photographed 
is then focussed in the ordinary way, and when the exposure is 


being made the release 7 is operated and the lens 4 is caused 
to pass over the lens system and through its optical axis, and 


thereby changes the focal distance or the equivalent focal dis- 
tance of the same during the time of exposure. The auxiliary 
lens may be made of white optical glass or of tinted or coloured 
glass, so as to act like a ray-screen or colour-screen for producing 
orthochromatic or isochromatic effects on the sensitive surface. 
Means may also be provided for regulating the speed of the 
movement of the auxiliary lens, and an arrangement of the shutter 


release and the lens release may be made for operating the same 
simultaneously. ‘The auxiliary lens may comprise a single lens 
or a lens system. 


A Printrinc Mactine.—No. 4,150, 1905. A lengthy specification 


(with drawings) of apparatus for printing a number of photo- 
graphs from a negative. The claim is for a photographic printing 
apparatus, with a case having a source of light therein and pro- 
vided with means for holding a negative and a sensitised surface, 
a platen, a platen frame movable with the platen, a hand lever, 
jointed connections between the hand lever and the platen frame 
for operating the platen, a vertically movable drum having pro- 
jections of different length upon its periphery, means beneath 
the drum for retarding the descent thereof, a contact lever ar- 
ranged within the path of the projections on the drum and con- 
nected with a switch to make and break an electric circuit to 
emit light to the negative, means operated by the platen frame 
for elevating the drum, a dog for holding the drum elevated, 


means carried-by the platen frame to trip the dog to release the 


drum, means for adjusting the drum to bring one of the pro- 
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jections thereon into the path of the switch lever, and means 
co-operating with the last-named means for predetermining the 
period of contact between the switch lever and the projections 
on the drum. Hervey Heman McIntire, South Bend, St. Joseph, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


The following complete specification is open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
Proment Printine Process.—No. 12,867, 1905. Biihier. 


Doeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Societr. Subject. 


Hull Photographic Society . 

Cricklewood Photo. Societ, 

Wallasey Amat. Photo. So 

Birmingham Photo. Society 
ti 


Outing to Selby. 
Outing to Chorley Wood. 
Field Day, 
Half-lay Excursion to the Leasowes. 
Trip to Delamere, 
Onting to Lei h-on-Sea. 
Trip to Garthland Estate. 
Outing to Waltham, 
{ “Architectural Photography. Mr. 
\ T. M. Weaver. 


Woolwich Photographic Soc. 
Southampton Camera Club ..... 


i On. ; AIELORY, 
.| Rotherham Photo. Society ...... SE ogee 
.| North Middlesex Photo, Soc, ...) Lantern Slide and Print gem On a 
fot eae eA “Defects and Faults in Negatives, anc 
Citkasievscoesl Ietitotto. ior 4 { their Remedies.” General Discussion. 
General Mee ing at Society’s Roons 


Photography. 


Hull Photographic Soviety ...... 


Tun Lonpon AND ProvinctAn PHorograpuic Assocrarron.—At a 


meeting held on July 20 Mr. Freshwater said he had tried stripping 
the film of a broken negative with hydrofluoric acid, as recom- 
mended at the last meeting, but it now showed a line all along the 
The film had been in 


hours, and had not dried since development. 


break as of frilling. the water twenty-four 


Messrs. Henderson 
and Teape were of opinion that had the negative been dried before 
stripping the mark would not have shown. Mr. Rapson had tried 
to stop stretching of a stripped film by immersing it in spirit, the 
result being that the film finished smaller than originally. Mr. 


Henderson said that a solution of bichloride. of mercury and alum 


would shrink a film to one-quarter of its original diameter. 


Prymourn Puorocrapuic Socrery’s third summer outing was at 
Burrator, some of the party also visiting Sheepstor and Meavy. 
The next outing is fixed for Saturday next, when Berry Pomeroy 
Castle will be visited, and members and friends entertained at tea 
by the vice-presidents, Messrs. F. Blanchard and H. S. Hill. 
ComBinep Outing of the Hast London and South Essex Societies.— 
Sufficient promises of support having been received in response to 
the South Essex Camera Club circular re combined outing, the fol- 
lowing arrangements have been made :—Meet at Grange Hill Station 
(for Hainault Retreat) at 3.10 p.m. on Saturday, September 16. 
A photographic group will be taken at 6.15 p-m. Tea at 6.30 p.m., 
followed by a social and musical evening. A silver medal is offered 
by the South Essex Camera Club for the best picture taken on this 
outing. The members of each society are requested to wear pieces 
of ribbon, of the colour allotted to them, as a buttonhole, 


Societies 
in the East London and South Essex district wishing to join should 
communicate with the secretary, T. Michell, 180, Browning Road, 
Manor Park, E., when full particulars will be sent them. 


——_+—>1+—_-- - 

R. Banks, photographer, of 126, Market Street, Manchester, has 
been favoured with a command from the King to supply his Majesty 
with an album of photographs of the recent Royal visit to Man- 
chester. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 


ee 
Av Hawick, on Wednesday of last week, A. H. Leach and Co. photo- 
graphers, Brighouse, Yorkshire, applied for cessio against John Allan, 
of the firm of J. G. Tunny and Co., photographers, Hawick.—Mr. 
Allan stated that he had no capital when he started business; but 
he had borrowed money to the extent of £125.—Cessio was granted, 
The assets were over £8, and the liabilities over £200. 
Norrm@HAm Shopkeepers Defrauded.—The weakness of the majority 
of people for having their photographs taken has often been turned 
into capital by the unscrupulous, and a case at the Nottingham Guild- 
hall last week offered yet another proof of the susceptibilities of the 
public. Proceeding on well-tried lines, John Henry Newitt, described 
elieve 
that he was a representative of the “ Brunswick Art Company,” 


as a canvasser, of Carlton, induced a number of tradespeople to 
who 
were making a “special offer to shopkeepers, givmg away £25 in 
pictures in one week.” For 1s. on account he would give them a 
ticket entitling them to one framed enlargement and six cabinets, 
and they could pay the balance of 1s. 6d. in weekly instalments, 
“when they got the pictures.” Three tradespeople gave evidence as tu 
purchasing tickets—nothing more or less than advertising business 
that 


no connection whatever with the Brunswick Art Com- 


cards—on dates between July 4th and 7th. It was statec 


prisoner had 


pany.—Newitt, who has served in the army, said the cards and 
the photograph were given to him by a man in St. Peter's Square. 
He did not 
to prison for seven days on each of the three charges. 

Dovexas and Walls, Limited.—Registered July 1st, by W. E. Owens, 
1, Newton Street, Liverpool. Capital, £2,000, in £1 shares. Objects: 
To adopt an agreement with W. B. Douglas and T. R. Walls; to 
acquire the business carried on at 19, Old Hall Street, and Irwell 
Chambers, Fazakerley Street, Liverpool, as Douglas and Walls ; and 
to carry on the business of draughtsmen, engraving and architectural 
photographers, printers, drawing office material and general stationers, 
bookbinders, etc. Registered office, 19, Old Hall Street, Liverpool. 

Unsramprep Weights.—J. G. Bagshaw, photographic dealer, St. 
Sepulchregate, Doncaster, was ordered to pay 16s. costs for having 
unstamped and unjust weights in his possession. 

, Re William Henry Hayward, late photographer, Streatham. S.W.— 
|The first meeting of the creditors interested under this failure was 
‘held at the London Bankruptcy Court on July 18th. According to 
the debtor’s statement he began. business 19 years ago. In 1900 he 
entered into partnership with another person for the purpose of carry- 
ing on business as photographers at Streatham. He provided £2,000 
jcapital for the business, while his partner brought into it a stock 
of negatives. 


know that he was doing anything wrong.—He was sent 


The trading, however, never paid the expenses, and 
he was compelled to finance the business from time to time. He 
hought that in addition to the £2,000, which he found at the outset, 
he had put an additional £700 into the business. The business was a 
failure chiefly on account of another firm publishing a series of pictures 
at a rate cheaper than he and his partner could afford to publish 
hem at. In June last year it was arranged that the partnership 
should be dissolved, but disputes subsequently arose as to the terms 
of the deed of dissolution, and eventually an action in Chancery was 
egun by his partner, who claimed £700. h 
did not consider himself insolvent. 


The debtor added that he 
No statement of affairs was filed, 
out it appeared that the liabilities secured, and unsecured, amounted 
to £9,993 10s., and that the assets were 


valued at a sum sufticient to 


yield a surplus of £819 15s. 7d. The public examination was fixed for 
August 3. 

Forcery Charge Withdrawn.—Frederick Ahrle, 46, a German 
subject, described as a photographer, of Cavendish Road, Harringay, 
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s charged before Mr. Fordham at the North London Poilice-court, 
b week, with forging and uttering a bill of acceptance, value £100. 
@ evidence showed that the prisoner was the inventor and 


course, the ratio of the plates’ speeds behind the two filters would be 
the ratio required; but I think this would present more difficulties 
than the determination of a multiplying factor for the result.—Yours 


jentee of a metotype paper, and was managing director of 2 faithfully, R. 8. Porrer, 
ppany formed to sell the article. His brother, Hermann Abrle, 97, Belgrave Road, Ilford, E. 
s also a diréctor; and another gentleman who held a large July 21, 1905. 


mber of shares and had adyanced considerable sums for the: busi- 
s was Mr. Hugh Henry Francis Hyndman, of Seven Sisters’ 
, 

ad. ‘The latter, who was prosecutor in the case, had advanced 


[Our correspondent’s objection, though not stated so fully as we 
could wish, is one which we must decline to admit. The question is 


one which deserves more lengthy treatment than we can give it ina 
j prisoner several sums of money; and when he let him have the footnote, and we will refer to it next week.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
b £15, he asked for security to cover the £95 he had advanced. 


@ prisoner produced a bill for £100, purporting to be signed by OUR PROGRESSIVE ALLIES. 
rmann Ahrle, but this was alleged to be a forgery, and the To the Editors. 


; . . : 

sent charge was made, After hearing the evidence the judge 
1, “The signature on the alleged forged bill is-entirely dissimilar 
the original signature of Hermann Ahrle. So far as we have 


Gentlemen,—Recently, while the foremen of our departments were 
chatting together after the day’s work, we thought it an opportune 
moment to apprise them of the fact that we had seriously thought 
of reducing their wages, and the wages of everybody else in the 
establishment, because of some very formidable circumstances which 
we found to be affecting our business, You should have seen their 
faces! Their relieved grin was almost as funny when we told them 
that an important customer in China had been obliged to place his 
orders for a large contract for postcards from half-tone blocks to a 


Correspon den ce, Le siege eagerly undertook it at the rate of 7s. per 1,000, 


Correspondents should never w 


le at present I certainly should not commit the prisoner for trial. 
my opinion these proceedings are merely taken to squeeze money, 
lit is altogether a case that should never haye been brought into 
rt.’ Mr. Fordham marked the charge “Withdrawn.” and 
pounded the documents which had been put in. 


ite on both sides of the paper. No On hearing of this from our would-be customer, we answered 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses hat our raw material would cost almost as much as that, and that 
of the writers are given, 

We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. i 


we were sure it would interest Englishmen to know how the Japs 
did it. His reply is that while he is unable to discover any reliable 


acts about working hours of the Japanese photo-engraving or printing 
THE CONVENTION ADDRESS—A CORRECTION. firms, yet he has been informed that photo-engravers and line workers 
To the Editors. native Chinese) working about 16 hours a day get paid an equiva- 

ent of 4d. 


rentlemen,—I notice in the text of my address that the name of 
fessor Wood is erroneously given as Professor Woods. 
he mistake originated in the typing of my manuscript, and unfortu- 


On such a scale of wages as this or-anything like it, our Japanese 
tiends will certainly be able to pile up more profit—and a good deal 
aly escaped me when subsequently correcting the same.—Yours more—on postcards at 7s. per 1,000 inclusive, than we could at 


hfully, i, Jos, twice that joule ns 
, We thought it would interest you to know of this little instance. 


Hoop anv Co., Limited. 


omerset, Temple Road, Dublin. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC RATIOS OF PLATES. Rae bars Middlesbrough, 
To the Editors. y lo, i 


entlemen,—In your issues of July 14 and 21, under “New 
erials,” the “Marion Iso Plate” and the “Barnet Roll Film” 
e reviewed, and figures given for the ratio 


ee 


Tue current monthly catalogue issued by the Tella Camera Co:; of 
10," Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W., contains as usual, some 
special bargains in second-hand and shop-soiled photographic goods. 
Photographers, both amateur and ‘professional, will always find some- 
hing they want in the Tella lists} and they should arrange to have 
copies sent them every month. They will be sent post free on applica- 
ion. This firm also makes a specialty of exchanging cameras, lenses, 
and apparatus generally for either new or sécond-hand apparatus; and 


blue sensitiveness 

yellow sensitiveness 
etermined by Mr. C. EH. K. Mees. 
, and I think'I am right, this ratio has been obtained by deter- 
ing the speeds behind liquid filters composed of a 1 cm. thickness of 
per cent. copper ammonium sulphate solution for.the blue, and 


Z : an important feature of their businéss is supplying every description of 
em. thickness of a 4 per cent. solution of potassium chromate for 


photographic goods on weekly or monthly payments. 


yellow (Eder’s method), using a “ screened acetylene light,” would 
ot be as well to state at once that this is not anything like the 
yalue of their relative sensitiveness to blue and yellow, light as 


AN interesting exhibition, consisting of a selection from the photo- 
graphs contributed towards the photographic survey of Sussex, was 
opened inithe museum of the Technical Institute, Eastbourne, on 
Wednesday last. The exhibition remains open for three weeks, and 
no charge is made for admission. 


ismitted by these screens. 

9 obtain an approximately correct figure would be no great diffi- 
y. If the relative brilliancy (regardless of colour) of the light ies A a 
smitted by. these two liquid filters were determined a factor could Ronen Photographie Society.—The forthcoming exhibition of 
btained, and when the results obtained as before were multiplied iiss society is cuammcontnneee to tole ighoe ch Octobey 18. This is the 
his factor we should then have a figure indicating something like sixteenth annual exhibition of we socitty, and although there aro 
real “chromati¢ value” of the plate, and not its relative sensitive- | open classes, the SOR URG continue to adhere to the rule of “no 
to two spectrum bands of arbitrarily accepted brilliancy. entrance ieee” (lantern slides excepted). Full particulars seal be 
r, of course, the lights transmitted by the two colour filters could be sont om application to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. Hemmingway, 
ight’ to equal brillianey by some means or other, and then, of Tooker Road, Rotherham. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


a 


Monocuromatic Photographs of the Orion Nebula.—On obtaining 
a series of spectrograms of the Orion nebula with a small objective- 
prism quartz spectrograph, Professor Hartmann, writing in “ Nature,” 
states that he found that different parts of the nebula emit light of 
very different composition, whiist large areas, of characteristic forms, 
shine solely by the ultra-violet radiation at . 3727. 
of the light emitted by the several areas of the nebula led Professor 
Hartmann to employ colour screens in obtaining direct photographs 
with a Steinheil-reflector of 24 cm. aperture and 90 cm. focal length. 
Three screens were used; the first completely absorbed all wave- 
engths shorter than A 4800, but allowed Hf and the two chie 
nebular lines, N, 


This variety 


and N, to pass through almost without any 
diminution of intensity. The second screen freely transmitted all 
radiations between A 8880 and 3740, but absorbed all others, 
whilst with the third the absorption commenced at. \ 5050, in- 
creased rapidly to totality at H8, extended to \ 4000, and then 
quickly decreased| until at \ 3727 the transparency was very nearly 
complete. In this screen the two chief nebular lines were faintly 
transmitted, but it was an easy matter to eliminate their action by 
employing a plate of suitable sensitiveness. Combined, the first. and 
third screens cut out Hf leaving only N, and N, 
Marked differences of the intensities of several areas,.as shown on 


effective. 


the various photographs obtained with different screens, are plainly 


seen on the reproductions accompanying Professor Hartmann’s paper. 
Evidently the radiation . 3727 is extraordinarily intense in all 
parts of the nebula, whilst in some parts it is almost the sole 1ad1- 
ation, producing strong photographic images where the eye sees 
nothing. 


searcely visible 


The nebula G.C. 1180 surrounding the star c Orionis is 
on the N, and N, photograph, but it is a 
prominent feature on that obtained with the ultra-violet light, and is 
fairly bright on the H6 piate. 
Professor Hartmann the presence ot at least three gases in the Orion 


This differential action suggests te 


nebula, one of which emits the chief nebular radiations, the second 
hydrogen, and a third, which emits the radiation at » 3727. 


Taxine Moving Pictures Underground.—A series. of “interesting 


‘moving pictures were taken a short time ago by the American Muto- 


scope and Biograph Company in a section of the subway of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Railroad of New York. A number of 
scenes were included of the stations when the passengers were leaving 
or boarding local trains, and the results were in every way successful. 
The light by which these photographs were taken was provided by a 
number of the Cooper-Hewitt lamps fixed on two flat cars in nine 
banks of eight lamps each. The lamp known as the “K” type, which 
is 45. in. long, was used, and the total candle-power of light amounted 
to 52,500 c.p. The banks of lamps were mounted diagonally across 
the foremost car, so that the light was thrown immediately in front 
of the camera, which was mounted on the next car. Each lamp was 
backed by a polished metal reflector, and the kicking coils by means 
of which the lamps are started are arranged underneath the 
frame. ‘The manner of generating tne current is worthy of note. A 
Westinghouse 40 horse-power 600-volt motor taking its current direct 


from the third rail was mounted on a truck and ccnnected by.-belt 


to a 22}-kw. Westinghouse 110-volt generator. The varicus 
auxiliary apparatus, such ay volt-meters, rheostats, switches, etc., 
were conveniently mounted between the two machines. The work 


was entirely successful, and during the entire trip only one lamp went 
out. Some interesting photographs of the cameras and light instal- 
lation are given in the current number of “The Electrical Engineer.” 


| 


Trrep by the Camera.—Arthur Duffey, the American sprinter, when 
touring Australia and New Zealand in company with Shrubb, was 
often suspected of “beating the pistol.” This was because he wag 
so quick off the mark. So in order (writes a Sydney correspondent 
of the “Dundee Advertiser”) to satisfy disappointed competitors, the 
officials of the New South Wales Amateur Athletic Association anade 
arrangements, quite unknown to Duffey, for a snapshot to be taken 
of the start of the 100 yards sprint. The result was convincing. The 
developed photograph shows the smoke of the pistol, with Duffey 
just springing off the mark, while the other contestants have not 
begun to rise from their stooping positions. The picture thus proves 
that Duffey did not start prematurely, although he wasted no time 
after the signal was given. It is moreover a striking proof of the 
perfection to which the American has brought the art of starting. 
The test was ca:ried out so secretly that even the pressmen on the 
ground knew nothing of it, and the next morning’s newspapers 


accused Duffey of anticipating the pistol. The fact has, indeed, only 


just leaked out. 


Conourtne Prinrs.—Messrs. Peache and Co., makers of the 
“Cardium Colour Pats,” write us, pointing out the suitability 
of these colours for painting prints, as described in the article 
on this branch of work, which concluded last week. 


PHorocrapHine “Forts. — Dr. Franklin Clarke, an American 
medical man, has been arrested at Kingston (Jamaica), charged with 
taking photographs of the defences of Port Royal. Pictures of the 


principal forts were found on him. 


Spy Mania at Plymouth.—While taking photographs from the top 
of Bull Point, near Plymouth, one day last week, a Bristol lay 
preacher was suddenly interrupted by an excited constable, who 
seized his camera,.and, in spite of his protests, marched him off to 
the police station. When he arrived there he was closely ques- 
tioned as to his antecedents and reasons for wishing to take photo- 
graphs of Plymouth. The preacher's answers proving satisfactory, 
the authorities ‘apologised for arresting him as a spy, and, in com- 
pensation for his detention, gave him permission to return to Bull 
Point on condition that he took only a snapshot of the bridge. A 


constable accompanied him to see that this condition was fulfilled. 


“Tue Bromipe Monrury.’—The familiar green-covered little 
booklet issued by the Rotary Photographic Company, of 12, New 
Union Street, Moorfields, now appears, with the addition of a sub- 
title “Photo Notes.” The need of this more descriptive indication 
of the contents of the publication will be appreciated when it is 
seen that P.O.P., carbon. tissues, films, a process of tri-colour photo- 
graphy—all products of the Rotary Company—are dealt with in its 
pages, in addition to bromide work. A copy of “The Bromide 
Monthiy and Photo Notes’? will be sent free for 3d., or the annual 
subscription is 2s. 6d. 


Tue Northern Photographic Exhibition.—The two-thousandth 
visitor to the Northern Photographic Exhibition, at present being - 
held in the Leeds City Art Gallery, has passed the turnstiles. 
His name is Mr. F. Gilbert Baker, of York, and he 
selected the guinea picture “Harvesting,” by F. G. Issott. We are 
also informed by the hon. secretary that several inquiries haye 
reached him from non-exhibitors for a copy of the exhibition cata- 
logue, which, as we have previously mentioned, is a very fine pro- 
duction. These inquirers will be pleased to hear that 1s. 3d. will 
ensure them a copy by return of post from Mr. F. G. Issett, 62, 
Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds, 


Tur Altrincham Photographic Repairing Company, of Lower 
Grafton Street, Altrincham, have sent us particulars of the special 
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cilities they possess for the repair of anything and everything 
aployed in photographic practice. For several years this firm 
s been making photographic specialties and sundries for the trade, 
di: have now further extended their sphere of usefulness by 
ganising a repairing department replete with the latest machinery 
d tools for dealing with shutters of every make and description, 
meras, plate-holders, studio accessories, changing-boxes, printing 
mes, lens fittings, tripods, camera brass work, apparatus for 
iour photography, etc. Photograp hers possessing damaged ap- 
tatus should write for particulars. 
[ire New Zealand International Exhibition.—Particulars of a great 
ernational exhibition organised by the Government of New Zea- 
id are to hand. It is to be held during the summer of 1906-7 
responding to our winter) at Christchurch, Canterbury. New 
aland, and all the nations of the world have been invited to 
rticipate. The object of the exhibition is educational, and it is 
ended to demonstrate the resources and possibilities of the colony 
‘one of the world’s food-producing factors, its vast mineral 
sources, and to draw attention to its splendid scenery, thermal 
mders, and also the exceptional opportunities offered to sportsmen. 
rther, to bring under the notice of the more industrial nations of 
2 world the great field the colony offers as an outlet for enter- 
se, and for the use and consumption of all manner of up-to-date 
pliances, manufactures, etc. 


Tun Salon prospectus of the Photographic Society of India has 
m sent us. It is a striking little booklet, and contains par- 
ulars of the salon to be held from January 15 to 31, 1906, at the 
ib Rooms, 40, Chowringhee, Calcutta. The exhibition is con- 
ed to work by the members of the society and amateur photo- 
wphers resident in British India. 


Pur September number of “The Optical Lantern and Cinemato- 
iph Journal” will be enlarged. New and important features will 
introduced, but the price (3d. monthly) will remain the same. 


A wett-illustrated and brightly-written little guide to Ryde, Isle 
Wight, has been sent us. The pho ographs from which the half- 
le illustrations have been made are by Matthews and Son, photo- 
iphers, of Ryde, and they give an excellent idea of the extent and 
ractions of this bracing watering-place. Any of our readers 
itemplating a holiday in the Garden Isle should apply to the 
retary of the ‘““Ryde Association for Adver ising the Town and 
strict,” 33, St. John Street, Ryde, I.W., for a copy of the book. 


Mercx’s Annual Report for 1904 reaches us from 16, Jewry 
teet, London, E.C., and we are glad to find it produced on the 
gad lines of its seventeen predecessors. Merck’s Report, let it 
‘said for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with it, is 
orderly abstract of progress in therapeutics, and contains a 
ef account, with a reference to the original source, of every 
lable new fact in the application of drugs, whether these be the 
cial products of the great Darmstadt firm, or an everyday 
sparation. The Report runs to 250 pages, and is sent free to 
dical men and others, 


Wu hear from Bournemouth that Captain Day, V.D., of the 6th 
B.H.R. was recently entertained at a complimentary dinner at 
Hétel Métropole, when his thirty-six years’ service as a member of 
| Citizens’ Army was suitably recognised. Mr. Day is a well- 
Swn photographer and an old subscriber to the B. J. An article on 
Pictorial work appeared in the “Studio” recently. 


fue Sunderland Photographic Association will hold their second 
m exhibition March 19 to 24. Further particulars will be announced 
er. W. K. Kieffer is the hon. sec., and his address is Stirling 
eet, Sunderland. 


eS 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*." All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Epirors, Tae British 
JouRNaL oF PuotograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*." Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*x® Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


"<" For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
GreENnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

Se 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

E. Thompson, 19, Hounsfield Road, Sheffield, Yorkshire. Photograph of the King 
and Queen with the Marquess of Londonderry in Curriage at Shefield, 
July 12, 1905, 

T, Dann, 834, Brighton Road, Redhill, Surrey. Photograph of Tunnell Road, 


Reigate. A Peep at Reigate Priory, Batts Hill, Redhill. Reigate Castle Gate- 
way Philanthropic Lane, Redhill. Church Walk, Reigate. 


J. Bailey, 73, Shirley Road, Southampton. Photograph of Capt. Chas. Barr, 
Defender of America Cup, and Winner of the Kaiser's Cup, 1905. 


A, Simmons, 258, Westminster Bridge Road, London, $.E. Two Photograghs of 
Capt. W. F. McCann and Mr. W. H. Philp, 


E, L. Pick, Earnscliffe, Blundellsands, Liverpool. wo Photographs of S.S. 
“Trrawaddy” on the Rocks at the ” Stack,” Calf-of-Man. 


W. Brown, 9, Gilmour Street, Paisley. Two Photographs of the Rev. A, G. 
Fleming. 


H, Comer, Oxford Street, Oakengates, Shropshire. Photograph of the Kangaroo 
Shot on the Wrekin on July 19, 1903. 

Copyricut.—l. A party engaged a furnished house for a month ; 
is it right for me to photograph the house and party in front 
without the owner’s permission? 2. If I take a view and copy- 
right the negative, could another photographer take same 
view from same spot, and sell the copies?—W. H. R. 

1. Certainly you can do so. 2. You cannot prevent another 
photographer from making and using a negative of the same 
scene. 

A. J. Harris.—For France: “Photo-Revue, 118, Rue d’Assas, 
Paris. For Germany: “Photographische Chronik,” Wilhelm 
Knapp, Halle a/S Saale, Germany. 

N. Barry.—‘ A.” In our next. 

Working Up.—My employment is to “work up” the negatives 
in weak places, such as putting in detail in shadows, high- 
lights, strengthening, ete. I am familiar with using matt- 
varnish, and rubbing on blacklead to keep weak parts back, 
and reducing too dense portions with spirit; but 1. I should 
be glad to know if there is anything else which can be 
done. I have been told that ether is used for some purpose, 
but do not know what. Can you tell me this? 2. Also, in 
looking over some negatives done by others, I see some of 
the skies matt-varnished and blackleaded to a density which 
I can by no means attain in the same way. Where there are 
many trees in a negative requiring blocking out, it is made 
solid with opaque to an inch or so of the foliage and then 
varnished and worked on with blacklead. The lead is put 


on so densely that the line where the opaque ends does not 
show, and then is softened down as it reaches the foliage. 
This gets a much softer effect than going round the tree 
tops with opaque. I have tried mixing the lead with gum, 
but this does not get the same effect either. The only way 
I know of is to rub on the lead as a powder, and in this 
way I cannot get it nearly dense enough? 3. Also can you tell 
me of any other liquid to be used for writing names on 
negatives than Indian ink; and 4. what sort of pen I should 
use? If you can help me in these matters, or with any 
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other hints I shall be very much favoured, as the work 1s 
new to me.—I. A. 

1. Use tripoli powder with the spirit, which should be 
rectified (98 per cent., ie., B. P. quality), or absolute alcohol. 
Ether can be used, but is inferior to rectified spirit. 2. 
First varnish the negative with collodion, and work over 
parts required with best electrotyper’s plumbago applied on 
cotton wool. Then varnish with the following, viz.—seed lac, 
2 oz.; sandrac, 2 oz.; oil of lavender, 4 oz.; castor oil, 1 oz. ; 
alcohol, 40 oz. Digest together. Allow to stand, then decant, 
and filter. Apply hot, bake well, and when cold matt the 
surface by applying powdered resin with gentle friction. 
Electrotyper’s plumbago can then be applied with cotton 
wool (or preferably by means of an instrument called a tint 
stump) of such *a density as to give complete opacity if 

desired, providing the sky itself is fairly dense to begin with. 
3. Indian red, suitably diluted with water, or “ Photo-pake” 
| answers equally as well or better than Indian ink. 4. A 
fine red sable brush should be used for writing names on 
negatives. You wiil get a good deal of information on this 
kind of work from “ Retouching,” by Arthur Whiting. 1s. 


A Question or Noticr.—I am an assistant, working seven days 
a week and paid weekly on Saturdays. My employer on 
Monday gave me notice to leave, not specifying when. Can 
you inform me if the notice takes effect as from Saturday 
next, or am I bound to leave next Saturday.—Assisranr 
You can claim a full seven days’ notice, commencing from 


any day. That is, you can claim wages up to Monday next. 


Frasniicar.—tI should be greatly obliged if you could give me any 
information on the construction of a flash or other artificial 
light for outdoor work, head and shoulders on victoria size 
ferrotype dry plates. I have no gas or electricity available, 

and want something to use when it is getting dusk.—W. 

Exuiorr. 

Any good blow-through flash lamp burning pure magnesium 

The Todd-Forrett lamp 

Tt is obtainable from most dealers, and, 


powder will answer your purpose. 

is a good example. 

in any case, a lamp of this sort will give more satisfaction 

than a home-made one. If it is desired to burn flash mixture, 

a lamp of the Maloni type or the “Tress” flash lamp will 
be found efficient. See our advertisement pages. 

PuoroersarHy In SwrrzerLaANp.—Could you kindly inform me if it 

would be advisable on a holiday tour in Switzerland, to use 

isochromatic plates with a screen; and if the light there is 

much faster than in England? And (2) could you tell me 

of a good iso-flat-film; and one preferably that could be used 

for single transfer carbon printing ?—SaLyepr 

1. If Alpine photography is intended the light will be 

found appreciably better than in England. In the valley 

and on the lakes, however, similar conditions will apply as 

Isochromatic plates and a 


for exposure in this country. 


screen will, of course, give a more correct rendering of a 
subject in which snow, clouds, and dark green foliage pre- 
dominate; but for snapshot work in the towns and villages a 
2. Kodak, 
That of 
he latter 
a stiff celluloid film, and there are several others on the market. 


good rapid ordinary (non-iso) plate will be useful. 
Ltd., and Ilford, Ltd., both issue a good iso flat film. 
the former is the so-called “ Kodoid” plate, that o 


T. Harris.—You have misread our answer, the ammonium chloride 
is not washed out. When you have mixed the emulsion as 
we gave it, it is coated without any washing just as it is. 


It is neither pressed through canvas nor scored with a fork. 


Rerovcurye (M. A.).—1. ‘The quality of the retouching is not ver 
good, but could be improved by your taking lessons. 2. Th 
print is a very good example of carbon work. 

Rerovcuine (Ambitious).—1. The preservation of the likeness i 
your best point, but the touch is mean, too insignificant an 
minutely stippled for such a subject, and your general effec 
is hard and unsympathetic. You also work too horizontal; 

across the face—not allowing for the natural curves ant 

undulations of the features. This means defective modelling 
which you should closely look to and improve upon. 2. Al 

a general assistant you might ask from 0s. to ds. per week 

but it is difficult to quote probable salaries as we are not th 

employers. 3. Making yourself proficient in B. and W 

finishing would greatly increase your value, and all operator 

and retouchers might wel! make this a side study, instea 
of sitting on the fence contented with their present’ know 

ledge, especially when competition is so keen and firms 6 


exacting. 
Movntinc Brommpe Prints.—I should be very much obliged fo: 
any hints you can give me re the mounting of bromide prints 
I soak them for a few minutes, and lay them down in a pil 
on glass, blot off superfluous moisture, and apply stare 
paste, then lay them on mount and rus down under blottin, 
I find, however, that the prints are very liable t 


brings away 


paper. 
damage, from sticking to the blotting, 
The hot weather is, no doubt, answer 
although the same thing 
I may add that I us 
Can yo 


whic 
pieces of the film. 
able for some of the trouble, 
occurs, to some extent, at all times. 
alum in the fixing bath during this hot weather. 
help me ?—Srema. 

Why not mount them dry? It is not only easier, bu 
cockling of the mount is prevented. After washing, blot of 
the superfluous water with blotting paper and lay out to dr 
face upwards, or dry quickly by the aid of methylated spirit 
When the prints are dry straighten them out by passing 
under the edge of a straight ruler and trim them. They 
can now be mounted by smearing a small quantity of moun 
tant containing little moisture, such as ‘Higgins, over the 
backs, and pressing into contact with the mount (which ha 


previously been marked with pin-pricks exactly where prin 
is to be placed). The mounted prints can now be place 
under pressure, in a copying press, for instance, and wil 
come out perfectly flat. An alternative method, much advo 
cated by pictorial workers, and yery suitable for many 
subjects, is to apply a very little strong adhesive, such as Secco 
tine, to the back of the print at the top edge only, or ever 
at the two top corners. This is sufficient to firmly hold th 
print in position, and the fact that it is not stuck down al 
over is not regarded as detrimental to its appearance. 
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HX CATHEDRA. 


What is Papers are now on the market prepared 
Carbon 5 with silver salts, the results with which 
partace? closely resemble carbon pictures or 
possess a “carbon” surface. One with a hypercritica 


turn of mind might well be inclined to ask the above 
As a matter of fact 


query. What is a carbon surface? 
it may be anything between that of the roughes 
of rough drawing papers, and that of the highes 


“enamelled” silver prints. If an ordinary carbon prin 
be developed on a very rough drawing paper it will have 
the surface and texture of that paper. If on an ordinary 
‘surface drawing paper it will possess the surface of tha 
paper. On an ordinary ma‘t paper it will have a more 
or less matt surface, and if produced on the usual single 
transfer paper it will have a semi-glossy appearance. We 
have here been speaking of the single transfer method o 
working the carbon process, but turning now to double 
transfer, if the picture be produced on a matt surface— 
Say ground opal glass—which, by the way, is now so 
largely used for the purpose—we get in the finished picture 
a matt surface; and if the glass is previously coated with 
collodion a rather less matt picture. If instead of em- 
ploying a ground glass as the temporary support we take 
the ordinary flexible support of commerce we get a surface 
very similar to that of albumen paper, and it is this sur- 
face which is what is usually understood to be the typical 
“carbon surface.” If the picture be developed on plain 
glass, previously coated with collodion, and then trans- 
ferred in the usual way, it will have a surface equal to 
that of a P.O.P. print that has been squeegeed on to a 
ferrotype plate and stripped off. But if prior to the 


stripping, and while the print is still moist, one or two 
thicknesses of double transfer paper be squeegeed upon it 
and allowed to dry before stripping, & la Lambert’s 
“chromatype ” process, we get a surface equalling the 


highest enamelled silver print. Indeed, with those who 
are au fait with the working of the carbon process, this 
is the simplest way of all of producing highly enamelled 
pictures. Seeing the great variety of surfaces there is 
in the carbon process, the query at the heading of this 
paragraph is not so very hypercritical after all. It is 
certainly a high compliment to carbon that we are 
Witnessing the production of silver papers yielding prints 
which closely imitate the peculiarly subtle quality which 
characterises a carbon print. 
* * * 
Process We have often called attention. to the 
Blocks. opportunities which arise for the pro- 
fessional photographer to turn to his own benefit the in- 
creasing use of the half-tone block in commercial life. 
It may be taken for granted that the final destination of 
a very large proportion of work done away from the studio 
is the printed page, and there is no reason why the photo- 
grapher should not contract for the whole job while he 
is about it. Photographs of a factory, of manufactured 
articles, of an hotel, or a man of business in his office are 
wanted in almost every case for circular or catalogue pur- 
poses, to which final form the half-tone block is the natural, 
because the cheapest, route. Of course, no one will 
counsel a photographer to add a photo-engraving shop to 
his establishment, but there are photo-engravers who make 
a specialty of photographers’ orders, and place them in a 
position to secure this class of business. 
* * * 

Resittings. Referring to an “ Ex-Cathedra ” note last 
week, a correspondent writes asking what is the London 
rule with regard to the number of resittings given before 
an extva charge is made for them?. As the query is one 
that is not infrequently put to us we dea! with it here 
instead of in the usual “ Answers” column. Our correspon- 
dent, in effect, complains that sometimes customers are 
aken three or four times, allege the portraits are not good, 
but fail to return the unfixed proofs. He suspects the 
prints have been toned and finished by one of the family 
who he knows is an amateur photographer. In reply to 
his query, and others we at times receive, we may say 
here is no set rule with London photographers on the 
subject. Most photographers are anxious to give satis- 
action to their customers with a view to further bustness. 
If the first sitting is not satisfactory, although the photo- 
graphs may be good, they are pleased to give a second, 
or even a third; but, of course, there is a limit to all 
hings. One thing might be enforced in the case of soine 
sitters, namely, that all proofs whether toned or not mus’! 
be returned, or paid for at the price of finished pictures, 
before the resitting can be given. This would ensure 
the return of the proofs. If the proofs were branded in 
the way we suggested last week, they could not be utilised 
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in the manner the correspondent suspects, and, as we have 
said, could give no possible offence to the customer. If 
the sitting is not paid for at the time and the proofs 
are kept, the customer can be sued in the County Court 
for their value as finished pictures. We have seen on 
some reputable photographers’ prospectuses such words 
as “satisfaction guaranteed.” With this the photographer 
places himself in a somewhat awkward position with regard 
to captious or unreasonable sitters. It implies that he 
must retake the portrait as many times as the sitter 
desires until he or she is satisfied with it, or he cannot 
recover payment for it. We have always looked upon 
these words as being quite a mistake on a photographer's 
prospectus. 


* % * 


Applied There is a wonderful difference between 
Knowledge. the work of the man who is apt to apply 
his. knowledge and the man who simply works by rule of 
thumb, and according to some note or hand-book he may 
have for reference. Let us recall a couple of instances of 
what we mean. The first is the case of an experienced 
enlarger and carbon worker, accustomed to the production 
of enlarged negatives by daylight in the camera. Circum- 
stances arose in which it was necessary for him to use 
an artificial light enlarger, focussing on a white surface 
and fastening the plate in position with drawing pins on 
the easel. Plate after plate was exposed, and found foggy 
and flat, and the method of working was condemned as 
useless. A moment’s reflection, a moment’s comparison 
with ordinary dry plate conditions would have revealed 
the source of failure. Hither the plate should have been 
backed, or the easel should have been covered with a 
black material, the focussing being done on a white card 
easily removed. The explanation is so simple that the 
difficulty appears ridiculous. There was a lack of fertility 
of resource, in a word a lack of thought. The second 
instance was that of an experienced worker, who, in 
developing with pyro-ammonia a plate in the dark room, 
noticed almost as soon as the developer was poured over 
the plate inky patches in the white porcelain dish. A 
second or two of thought and out went the developer and 
the plate was flooded with water. The thoughtful worker 
had applied his knowledge at once. Ferrous oxalate 
developer had been used in the room, and had been 
splashed into the dish. The pyro with the ferrous oxalate 
at once produced ink. We do not remember how it was 
thé dish had not been washed, but we give the incident as 
we witnessed it in the worker’s dark room. 
% * ¥ 


Tracing 


It is, of course, much more difficult to 
Defects. 


4 trace the reason of defects and failures 
when these are brought away from the place of production. 
A negative or batch of prints sent to us for diagnosis 
may show some defect which could be produced in many 
ways. Only a day or two ago some quarter plates shown 
to us possessed curious markings which at first sight looked 
like melting of the film due to +he heated condition of 
the dark room atmosphere. On careful inspection it was 
found that this was not the cause. Examination with a 
glass suggested that the plates had been pressed together 
and the gelatine squashed. This, on inquiry, was found 
not to have occurred. Then it was ascertained that the 
plates had been placed after development in an alum bath 
and with a very hurried swill into an acid fixing bath. 
This appeared to be the cause of the markings, though 
without making a number of tests with the same plates 
and solutions it is not possible to pronounce definitely. 
We recall the case of a firm of plate-makers, one of whose 
clients got mysterious markings on his negatives. A 


chemist from the firm went down, and with fresh plates 
got the same markings. Plates developed at the factory 
showed no marks. It was eventually found that the warm 
solution of sodium sulphite and citric acid was poured 
into the pyro bottles, and on returning the then pyro solu- 
tion to the stock bottle, the wax employed for luting in the 
pyro corks was softened, and carried into the stock bottle, 
and this wax or grease was the cause of the trouble. — 
* * * 


The Gelluloid In another column is reported still 
Hair-comb. another case in which the celluloid hair- 
comb has proved disastrous to its feminine wearer. The 
circumstances are almost exactly those of one of the 
German incidents of the same character which were men- 
tioned in our pages some months ago. The lady, wearing 
the comb half embedded in her hair, was kneeling before 
the fire, when the comb caught fire and caused damage, 
assessed by a jury at £50. As we pointed out in connec 
tion with the previous cases, it is remarkable that celluloid 
accidents should be practically limited to hair-combs. 
Despite the enormous use which is made of celluloid in 
photography scarcely a single instance of an accident 
caused by it is known, and, indeed, in the case of a roll 
film the double coating of gelatine is a protection against 


accidental ignition. 
* % 


A South Particulars to hand from South Africa 
African tell us that great preparations are im 
Exhibition. 


progress for holding an International 
Photographic Exhibition at Cape Town in February next, 
and the Cape Town Photographic Society will spare ,no 
efforts or expense in making it a big success. Last year 
their exhibition was a notable one, and spoke volumes for 
the enthusiasm of our colonial friends. Now that 
the country is getting settled into a state of peaceful pros: 
perity after the strenuous times of war, great things may 
be expected for the exhibition of 1906. The School of 
Art housed last year’s show, and although the rooms were 
large and suitable, the exhibits were crowded for want 
of space, and the general effect suffered accordingly. The 
New City Hall has therefore been secured for next year, 
and three times the amount of space will be available 
while a couple more large rooms can be added if neces: 
sary; all the space being thoroughly well lighted, botk 
for day and evening work. The society is working im 
the right spirit of altruism, and with a loftiness of purpose 
as characteristic of pioneers as it is unfortunately com 
spicuous by its absence tin most of the photographic asso 
ciations of this country. The executive of the Cape Towr 
Society intend their exhibition to be a big success, noi 
financially, because they have not the population to draw 
on for an audience, and all exhibitions of every descrip 
tion held in the colony have been financial failures. Witk 
the certainty therefore of a big deficit in view this bane 
of workers are prepared to dip their hands in their pockets 
for the furtherance of their favourite art, and for the 
sake of the educational benefits that will undoubtedly 
result from the opportunity of seeing good work from 
different parts of the world. What English society we 
wonder would venture to this extent? The conditions art 
different certainly, but still the right spirit-is needec 
before an undertaking of this sort can be contemplated 
and we wish the Cape Town Society and its exhibitior 
all the success they deserve. 
* 


* % 
Picture 
Postcards 
of Convicts. 


During the past week complaints an¢ 
interviews have been published in thi 
daily papers on the subject of the photo 
graphing of convicts in English penal establishments, fo: 
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the purpose of reproduction as picture postcards, and on 
Monday attention was called to the matter in the House 
of Commons. The entire question appears to be causing 
considerable perturbation in the minds of more than 
one correspondent. A writer to the “Daily Mail” asks, 
in reference to some of these snapshots of the convicts at 
work, taken at close range: —“1. Why do the authorities 
allow such photographs to be taken? 2. Why are shop- 
keepers allowed to publicly display photographs of men 
who are already paying the full penalty of their crimes? 
3. Why do the Post Office authorities permit cards 
bearing what are clearly “improper” pictures to be sent 
through the post?” The public generally holds the com- 
fortable belief that the identity of these men is completely 
lost from the moment they cross the threshold of prison, 
and that their doings are kept as secret as stringently 
enforced rules can make them. Investigation on the part 
of the “ Daily News,” however, dispels this belief, in spite 
of a communication from the Governor of Dartmoor Prison 
(where the pictures were taken), who states that “every 
precaution is taken against photographing convicts,” and 
that he does not believe the statement that picture post- 
eards of the men at work are on sale. An interview with 
the heads of the Campbell-Grey firm of Cheapside, who 
have issued “interiors” and “working scenes” of every 
important prison in the kingdom, discloses the fact that 
here is practically no restriction, except that photographers 
are precluded from obtaining special posings or groupings. 
But that condition is set forth in the permit, and beyond 
seeing that it is not infringed the governor of a prison 
is practically powerless to interfere. The whole thing 
rests with the Prison Commissioners, and they insert a 
further condition that proof sets of pictures shall be sub- 
mitted before printing any series. In due course the 
proofs come back marked either “These pictures may be 
published ” or “ These pictures must not be published.” 


* * 
Sonvicts The other side of the question is shown 
and the when we hear that not only do the con- 
Samera. 


victs enjoy the operation of being photo- 
graphed, but that in many cases the great difficulty has 
deen to keep prisoners’ faces “ out of the camera.” ‘There 
is a clearly understood rule in all prisons that when 
shotographers appear, no convict is required to remain at 
work, or even in his gang. Probably no man with a 
sense of shame or self-respect would care to appear in a 
jicture which he knew would be published broadcast, but 
hat a certain amount of unauthorised snap-shotting of the 
men at work, entering and leaving the prison and quarries, 
tc., is undoubtedly done is evidenced by numerous corre- 
spondents resident in the vicinity of the more notorious 
enal “castles,” who have sent specimens of photographs 
aken “under the very eyes” of the chief officials. From 
1 purely social point the question to determine is whether 
the publication of such photographs is in any form desir- 
ible. A leading sociologist sums up the situation in the 
‘Daily News” when he says: “The present-day rage is 
30-get to know what is done everywhere. A snapshotter 
vould like to get in at a Cabinet Council, and most people 
concerned with photo work would pay big sums for a lot 
yt the impossibles; but it is simply absurd to talk about 
niringing privacy or hurting these people in convict 
risons by photographing them.” 

% % *% 


The Rotary On Saturday last another of those inte- 
-hotographic esting functions in the progress of the 
ae English photographic trade was per- 


formed at Yiewsley, West Drayton, by 
he directors of the Rotary Photographic Company. The 


tendency in these democratic times is for the employer to 
come into close touch with the employee, and the gift of 
a well-found social club to the workers in this flourishing 
concern amply demonstrates the policy of mutual give- 
and-take voiced by Mr. Bealtz, the chairman. The com- 
pany has grown in England, from very small beginnings 
five years ago, to an extremely prominent organisation 
with over 300 employees, and there is no doubt that in 
a firm of this sort as much of its suecess depends on the 
whole-hearted support given by the employees as on the 
exercise of abilities necessary for the work in hand. The 
policy of the directors, therefore, has been to show that 
the interests of employer and employed are identical, and 
Saturday’s function will go far to cement this feeling. 


So 


ORTHOCHROMATIC RATIOS OF PLATES. 


Tue letter which appeared under the above title in our 
issue of last week is not quite so explicit as one would 
wish, but as it calls attention to a subject which is becom- 
ing of increasing importance, we take the opportunity to 
answer what we imagine to be the objections to the system 
adopted. 

Dealing first with the standard light, it is obvious that 
the nearer this latter can approach daylight in spectral 
composition, the more valuable will be the numbers ob- 
tained, because the conditions more nearly coincide with 
those of practical work. In their original paper dealing 
with the “screened acetylene light” Messrs. Mees and 
Sheppard state that it is approximately diffused daylight, 
and that plates tested by this light and daylight gave 
identical inertias or the same speed. The sole purpose of 
the “screening” is to correct the preponderance of red, 
yellow, and green in the acetylene light, and if this were 
not done a totally erroneous reading would be obtained, 
in proof of which we may use the reductio ad absurdum 
argument, and state that the readings obtained on ordinary 
and colour-sensitive plates by the so-called monochromatic 
sodium light would then be the true speeds of the plates. 

The method adopted by Mr. Kenneth Mees is that pro- 
posed by Dr. Eder, and we must confess that we cannot 
see how our correspondent can support his contention that 
“this is not anything like the real value of their relative 
sensitiveness to blue and yellow light as transmitted by 
these screens.” 

We reproduce herewith the two diagrams given by Dr. 
Eder of the absorption curves of these filters, the wave 
lengths of light being abscisse, and the extinction co- 
efficients being drawn as ordinates, 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1 shows the absorption of the blue filter, naturally 
represented by black, and above is shown by the dotted 
curve the spectrum sensitiveness of an ordinary plate to 
sunlight, a prismatic spectrograph being used. If now 
the dotted’ curve be folded down over the absorption curve 
of the filter, there will be found almost complete coin- 


ccidence. 
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Fig. 2 shows the absorption of the yellow filter, 


Fig. 2. 


and above is the characteristic curve for an erythrosine 
sensitised plate. It will be seen that here also the absorp- 
tion of the yellow filter coincides very closely with the 
blue and violet sensitiveness of the plate—that is, with 
its “ordinary” sensitiveness—and it transmits all light 
from E practically undiminished. | 

To put the matter very baldly, Eder’s blue screen deter- 
mines the “ordinary” sensitiveness of the plate ; that is, 
it determines the sensitiveness of the emulsion were it not 
orthochromatised, and the yellow filter tells us what has 
been added on to this. | 

We are not quite clear as to what our correspondent 
means by “the relative brilliancy (regardless of colour) 
of the light transmitted by these two liquid filters.”, If 


| also knows the ratio of 


he refers to the absorption or extinction co-efficients of th 
filters, then Dr. Eder has given these (Beitrage zur Phote 
chemie und Spectralanalyse III. Abtheilung, p. 127) fo 
every eight wave lengths, to which we must refer him 
for we cannot see the general practical value of these 
and therefore refrain from reprinting them. 

If, however, our correspondent refers to  visua 
luminosity—and we gather that he does mean this fron 
his penultimate paragraph—the proposition is absurd. T 
obtain equal brilliancy we must either enormously redue 
the yellow or enormously exalt the blue, and having don 
this, we should have to correct the results by a complicate 
calculation to bring the factors obtained into line wit 
the conditions of practical work. Whereas now, knowin, 

blue sensitiveness 
yellow sensitiveness, 

visual luminosity 


the ratio of any pract'cal worker wh 


can at one 


photographic Jumir osity 


| adjust a colour filter to give his ideal negative. 


Without being unduly egotistical we may safely clain 
that we have been the first of any photographic journa 
to give actual test results by a generally accepted system 
and. until some one will settle once for all the debatabl 
point of colour luminosity versus colour contrast we ar 
convinced that the system we have adopted of telling i 
definite terms what is added to the ordinary plate b 
“ orthochromatising ” is the most satisfactory. 


THE DISPLAY OF PICTURES. 


ON 


A REALLY good indoor. exhibition is essential to photographers | 
of all grades. Showcases or window displays should induce 
people to look round and inquire prices, but however good 
they are, they will be quite wasted unless the showroom is tidy. 


Specimens should always look fresh, and the premises smart, | 


if business is to be persuaded. 
Decorating Materials. 
The reception and exhibition rooms (frequently one and the 
same) should be decorated in the most tasteful manner one’s 


banking account will allow, and as the last requisite is some- | 


what elastic, nothing but general details can be given. The 
modern method of using deep frieze, picture rail, and self- 
coloured wall covering makes an excellent background for 
victures. When it can, the used art-canvas is the material 
par excellence for walls, on account of its perfect matte surface. 
Any large area of wall space can be broken up by using stained 
wood uprights. A dark green paper or canvas looks well, but 
we consider dark brown paper as satisfactory as anything. The 
colour harmonises perfectly with oak moulding, and does not 
clash with gilt frames. 
Specimens for the Reception-room. 

As for specimens, every gallery should, of course, have a 

few at least of its best pictures enlarged for the walls, the 


process depending a great deal on the class-of people catered | 


for. With a good receptionist, money spent on these specimens 
will soon bring a good return. A beautiful face or attractive 
pose framed up in good style pulls orders. If you cannot do 
better, bromides will pass, but good carbons look best, and 
add distinction to the establishment. We like good, rough 
carbon prints—sepia or red—on etching papers, but, unfor- 
tunately, the great Public (capital P) will not look at them, 
and as all your efforts are towards one end—that is, to please 
them—their peculiarly stubborn likes and dislikes must be 
studied. Even yet the great majority will not look at any- 
thing rougher than the most delicate matte. Their highest 
appreciation is showered on the beautiful smooth things on 
opal that are “so clear” and show “that beautiful lace.” 


Processes and the Sitter. 

To make a slight detour, how on earth can the great majorit 
of professionals be expected to work up to art standards whe 
heir clientéle insist on having nothing but what they ca 
clearness? How, again, can one show skin texture when th 
sitter demands to be retouched out of all recognition? Th 
question of tone values, too. Why, if you chance to sho 
hem good tonality for concentrated indoor lighting, on 
immediately hears the remark that they are not niggers. Al 
his is, perhaps, beside the point, but it is no fancy pictur 
simply results of reception-room experience with well-educate 
and, presumably, artistic customers, and is introduced merel 
0 point out the necesity of not going too high for your publi 
but show them what they want, and let art go hang. 


Tins Wieidhias of Spocienss, 

Whatever process the specimens are executed in, the finishin 
should be of the best. If you put the work out to trad 
enlargers it is just as well to tell them exactly what yo 
want. Many photographers of the cheaper class have peculia 
ideas on working up, and think gummed-up shadows an 
Chinese-white high-lights in the best of taste. This being th 
case, it is only natural that at times photographers who kno 
better get this style of work sent to them, and blame th 
enlargers for what indirectly is not their fault. 

Mounts and Frames. 

The method of mounting and framing to be selected require 
care and consideration. Usually there are several factors t 
be taken into account, but if the walls have been treated i 
a subdued fashion, in professional work only the print itse 
need be consulted. Warm-toned prints are easier to fram 
effectively than cold plats. or bromides, and may be frame 
with mounts or close up. The latter prints should usuall 
be mounted. For most work of any size, framing close up 


| the handiest, especially if the picture happens to be a larg 
head. Full lengths, perhaps, are better with mounts. 


As a general rule, we prefer the mount to harmonise: wit 
the print, and usually with the frame also. Especially is th 
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; case with black and white prints, which should only be 
ounted on white or black or any of the numerous shades of 
sey between. We consider any positive colour near a grey 
tint an abomination. Warm-toned prints may harmonise or 
mtrast, but usually mounting in harmony is to be recom- 
ended. Framing is a question best left to the discretion of 
xe photographer. Mouldings may be divided into oaks, gilt, 
ad composition. The latter description are not good, and 
ould be avoided. Oaks are the most generally useful, as 
1ey can be stained any colour and made to suit any prints. 
Gilt Frames. 

Gilt frames are still asked for at times, and even yet many 
sople consider them the height of taste. Were it not for this, 
e should recommend them to be banished from the showroom. 
he advantages of oak over gold are not only in the question 
f appearance, but also in cost and utility. Whereas an oak 
‘ame improves with age, gilt ones soon deteriorate and look 
aabby. 

“With a little tact one can usually switch a customer off 
hese gaudy and photograph-killing frames, but sometimes 
entle persuasion’ is of no avail, so the customer must be 


umoured, and it: behoves the photographer to do so with as | 


tile damage t6 his own work as possible. Now, although 
old leaf is death’to most monochrome work, there are a few 
aings it will suit fairly well, and those few things are :—For 
raming close up, sepia carbon on opal; for framing with 
iount, any carbon but black. The mount in this last case 
ust be cream or vellum, to carry out colour of frame. 
Taming close up in gilt is particularly diflicult, and after 
lany experiments we think nothing but a sepia print will 
6 (preferably a large head, and printed solid, not vignette). 
the smooth surface of the opal appears to agree with the super- 
ne character of the frame. 

The actual arrangement on wall depends to a great extent 
n the space at one’s disposal. 

Arrangement of Wall Specimens 

“The hanging of the frames on the wall should receive the 
reatest attention. As only one room is to be used, and that, 
esumably, is papered in an unobtrusive and neutral fashion, 


| 


the wall paper, as mentioned before, need not be studied. 
The frames, mounting, and prints on each wall should be 
well varied in colour, shapes, and texture, but not so much 
as to clash with one another. Avoid symmetrical arrange- 
ments, as a rule. At times a symmetrical whole with unsym- 
metrical parts is not bad. Do not get the tops and bottoms 
of a line of pictures in a straight line; neither, in most cases, 
should the sides of two or more frames form a straight line. 
Avoid Overcrowding. 

This is advice all professionals should take to heart. All 
he best reception-rooms I have been into lately have only 
hree or four beautiful and, in many cases, marvellous speci- 
mens on each wall. The effect is most artistic, and gives one 
a very different idea to that of chaos so often associated with 
he usual professional display. Remember, too, that although 
yariety is required, it should be variety in unity. Positive 
colours with positive colours, strong prints with dark back- 
grounds, with other strong points. Not a red-chalk cheek by 
jowl with a weak platinotype, or a “Rembrandt” effect next 
o a print of “sketchy” handling with a white ground. 

Concentrate the Interest. 

If you have large walls, then it is as well to concentrate 
attention on each lot of prints by dividing the walls into 
large panels, by using hangings of art silk or canvas, wood 
uprights, or stencil designs, between each section. 

If you go in for gilt frames, keep them separate and strictly 
o themselves. Nothing looks worse than oak and gold frames 
ogether. It is better to sky large heads and big pictures, 
keeping the small, delicate stuff on the line. Whenever pos- 
sible, have the light in picture coming from same direction 
as the room is lighted from. The actual hanging with tho 
modern picture-rail and hooks is easy. When nails are to 
be used, use “French” nails for the light frames, as they 
damage the wall less than the brass-headed variety. These 
latter are, of course, used for heavy work. Large pictures, 
especially those on opal, should be wired up or fitted with 
screw plates. Cord and rings are safe enough usually. When 
used, get drab cord, or some similar to the colour of paper. 

“Provincia Pro.” 


OLD-FASHIONED NOVELTIES. 


THERE is very little that is new under the sun. I was recently 
na small village in the Midlands, and the only photographer 
iad a sign and samples of “ Midgets—the latest novelty.” 
Yo doubt they achieved his purpose; they would be some- 
hing new to his customers, and they would bring business. 
Jecasionally a man does introduce a new idea, or make a 
veal advance in photography; but usually novelty means 
merely a slight change of fashion or the re-introduction of 
jome method already well known to the profession. 

: For the Individual. 

The average man is not primarily an altruist. He is in 
susiness, first of all, for his own ends, and the betterment 
of the profession at large is only a minor question with him. 
Indeed, there still lingers, I am sorry to say, that old feeling 
of jealousy, which looked on the man “over the way” as an 
interloper, and felt that success could only be achieved at his 
expense. This feeling is not as strong as it was, and it will 
more and more fade under the healthy influence of the P.P.A. 
But the old struggle will remain, and it behoves each 
individual to do his best for the promotion of his own business. 
And so, although old-fashioned novelties may not be a help 
to photographers at large, they may help many individuals who 
are looking for something to give business a fillip during a 
quiet season. It may seem rather unnecessary to repeat what 


~ 


all photographers ought to know; but it is a fact that many 
of them know very little indeed beyond the workings of their 
own studio. 

A Case in Point. 

During the same visit to the Midlands I had a long chat 
with a photographer, who complained bitterly of the tightness 
of things. When I left him it was his intention to introduce 
a novelty, which he had learned from me. And that novelty 
was, of all things, reversed or Russian vignettes! And now 
for the folly of the man. He subscribed to the Journat, 
because his father had done so before him, but his magazines 
lay unopened on a shelf. From some he had split the 


| wrappers, but there were many in just the condition that the 


postman had brought them. If he had read them week 
by week he might not have introduced reversed vignettes, but 
he would in a short time have come across at least a dozen 
ideas, any one of which would have met his needs. 

A Few Ideas. 

Just to show that I am not exaggerating, I will mention 
a few of the simplest ideas, such as any man may at once 
see for himself. Most of my readers will smile at them, but 
every one is an idea, old as the hills, at which some photo- 
grapher has jumped when I have first mentioned it to him. 
First, there is the mirror ; after a run of full face bust pictures, 
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interspersed with an occasional “Rembrandt,” try a picture 
of a lady looking into a mirror, by which a side face and a 
full face (reflection) may be obtained. Then older still—older 
than photography itself—there is the silhouette. Silhouettes 
always attract when placed in a show case, but they do not 
bring much business, especially in a cheap trade. But “semi- 
silhouettes,” in which a certain amount of light is reflected 
back on to the figure, are worth running as a temporary 
novelty. Transparencies are a novelty which seem strangely 
neglected, for there is nothing more beautiful in its softness 
and richness of gradation than a good transparency. Every- 
body knows, or should know, that a beautifully soft effect may 
be obtained in portraiture by placing a thin sheet of mica 
or celluloid between the negative and the paper during a 
part of the printing. But why need I refer more to these 
everyday affairs, when there are so many similar hints in 
the back numbers of this magazine? 
The Novelty of Difference. 

The time is passed when there were no mounts except 
bevelled edge ones, intended for insertion into albums. Thou- 
sands of photographs are made nowadays which never. see the 
inside of an album. And so photographers have varied the 
style of their trimming and mounting in a way undreamed 
of twenty years ago. How often we are shown “the latest 
thing in mounts.” Some new pattern is placed on the market 


almost every week, and the fashion varies from year to year. 


And the mounts are for all varieties of trimming. It may be 
a circle, or a long narrow oblong, or a pronounced oval. Almost 
anything, in short, except the old and somewhat too square 
sizes. In some businesses masks of various weird patterns 
have been successfully used. More than one worker has made 
a market for passepartouts, the glass being selected from dis- 
carded negatives, and the rough edge of it hidden by the 
neat binding strip. And yet there are some photographers 
who still stick to the old line mounts and sizes exclusively : 
If it were a matter of considerable capital outlay there would 
be some excuse for this, but a very few shillings will suffice 
for a good selection of mounts—and brains must do the rest. 
Locality and Weather. 

When we visit the seaside we are offered portraits—usually 

tintypes—of ourselves, with some local view, 


including surf 
and a lighthouse, as a background. 


The idea of specialising 


is sometimes a good one. I know one photographer who does 
a large trade among the servants in large houses. Now, I 
would have thought that the servants would wish to be taken 
in their best clothes, but he knew better. His reception-room is 
filled with samples of pretty women in snowy aprons and caps. 
If the uniform is not. zeproduced too chalky it looks well in 
a picture, and gives a certain amount of dignity to a portrait 
which otherwise might be commonplace. And the girls come in 
their uniforms to be photographed. The photographer told me 
the idea did not go well with the men. It is a good idea for 
some places. I once saw a show case filled with portraits of 
police constables. Near a big racing centre photographs of 
unmistakable “horsey” men might attract; along the river a 
display of men and girls in boating attire might draw some 
holiday trade where the conventional show-case would pass 
unnoticed. There are possibilities, too, in suggestions of season. 
Who does not know the snow picture, for which nothing is 
required beyond an out-door costume, an umbrella, a little 
cotton wool, and some spatter. 


The Crux cf the Question. 


The whole question hinges on the personality of the photo 
grapher. There are men who cannot rise to the occasion. 
There are many round men in photographically square holes. 
Alas, that it is so! “The way out” might be pointed by an 
angel, but unless the man availed himself of the offered oppor- 
tunity the direction would be useless. The man must get 
there on his own feet. There are studios in existence which 
seem to have no single reason for success, and until the man- 
uses his brains and abilities they will continue to court failure. 
Capital is not money saved in the bank; it is energy set 
to work to achieve results. Money is merely a convenient form 
of exchange; and if the right man has it, he can make good 
use of it, but if he has not got it he does the best he can 
without it. The photographer who is waiting for something to’ 
turn up is wasting the capital of his own energy. It does not 
need cash to put a little life into a stagnant business. Cash 
will not furbish up the show-case or remove a faded specimen; 
but a few minutes’ work will do so. And energy steadily 
applied will improve the whole building, and will improve the 
quality and variety of the work. ‘For there is brain energy as 
well as muscular, and a little quiet thinking out of a thing will 
often point the way to results. ALEXANDER BRaprorp. 


THE WEEK 


From Wet to Dry Collodion, 
To-pay fifty-one years ago G. R. Muirhead, of Glasgow, described 
his experiments on preserving the collodion-plate for a lengthened 
period between sensitising and exposure. In this work he had 
been anticipated by M. Gaudin, whose labours I have already 
referred to several times, but he was probably unaware of what 
Gaudin had done when he, on August 4, 1854, wrote-to the 
“ Journal of the Photographic Society”: 


:—*“T have been making 
a few experiments on the collodion process, and have found 


light acts almost as energetically on a dry surface as on a wet, 
and that if a plate be washed well in water (after immersion in 
the silver bath) to remove all the free nitrate, and allowed to 
dry, it will remain unaltered for a lengthened period, provided 
it be kept from light or any deleterious gases, such as ammonia, 
ete. When wished a picture can be taken on this. plate, but 
before development must. be dipped in the silver bath, and a 
photograph will not develop without the presence of free nitrate 
of silver.” 
Gold Toning Sixty-five Years Ago 
On August 10, 1840, a paper was communicated to the French 


Academy of Sciences, in which a gold toning bath was introduced 


IN HISTORY. 
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into photography. This took place on almost exactly the first 
birthday of the art, for Daguerre’s process ‘was made known 
only on August 20 of the previous year. M. H. Fizeau, who © 
worked out this method of gilding daguerrotypes, may 
thus be truthfully described as the father of toning pro- 
cesses, and, unlike all later photographs as the daguerro- 
type was, the process which he devised survived for many years ; 
in fact, the present combined bath is a variant of Fizeau’s ~ 
original hyposulphite of gold, which was not, however, endowed 
with fixing properties. His description of the preparation of the 
bath may interest my readers. My translation is from the | 
“Comptes Rendus” of 1840: — One gramme of gold ° 
chloride is dissolved in half a litre of pure water, and three 
grammes of hyposulphite in another half-litre. The gold solu- 
tion is then poured, little by little, and with constant stirring, 
into that of the soda. 'The mixture is slightly yellowish at first, 
but soon becomes perfectly clear. It appears to contain a double 
hyposulphite of gold and soda, with some common salt, which 
takes no part in the process. 
Before treating a picture with this cold salt the surface of 
the plate must be made perfectly clean, and any kind of grease 
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particular removed. It should, therefore, be washed with 
ore than ordinary care, the following methed giving the most 
uiform success: The two surfaces and the edges of the iodised 
ate are dusted, and a few drops of alcohol poured on the 
dised side. As soon as the alcohol has wetted the whole sur- 
ce the plate is plunged in a dish of water and then placed in 
e hyposulphite. The solution should be replenished for each 
eture, and should contain one, part of salt in fifteen of water. 
ie after-washing is done in the usual way, except that more 
an customary care is needed to exclude dust. The object of 
e alcohol is simply to allow of the water running evenly over 
e surface of the plate, thus avoiding stains. A plate having 
en washed with these precautions it is a very simple matter 
treat it with the “sel d’or.” It is placed on the iron threads 


of the dark slide, and sufficient of the gold solution poured over 
it to cover the surface completely. Heat is then applied below 
from a lamp, and the picture is then seen to clear up and assume 
great vigour within a minute or two. When this effect is visible 
the liquid is poured off and the plate washed and dried. 

By this process silver is dissolved, and gold is deposited on. 
the silver and on the mercury. With very different results, 
however. The silver, which, by its peculiar surface, forms the 
shadows of the picture, assumes a brown colour from the thin 
film of gold which covers it, and so the shadows are intensified. 
The mercury, however, by its division into infinitely minute 
globules, forms the light, and, its brilliancy being increased by 
amalagamation with the gold, the high lights of the picture. 
experience a remarkable intensification. Hisroricus. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND NATURE. 


[un camera is mightier than the gun” is a modern-day aphorism 
at has been given us by the endeavours of a few earnest workers, 
10 have probably done as much as all the pictorialists put together 
indicating the present position of photography as an educational 
stor. 
mtley, King, and others the knowledge that one can be an ardent 
orisman, and yet not take life. The desire of the sportsman- 
turalist photographer is not to kill, but to perpetuate. By the aid 
one of the most wonderful of modern discoveries we are one and 


We owe to the Keartons, Pike, Reid, Duncan, Snell, Kirk, 


enabled to peer into the lives, habits, and circumstances of the 
mbler specimens of the Creator’s handiwork who people the land, 
d can study at our leisure all there is to learn about them in a 
uner that would have been impossible twenty years ago, or less. 
Three New Nature Books. 
These thoughts have been inspired by a perusal of three books, 
sently published, that lie before us :— 
“Home-life in Bird-land.” By Oliver G. Pike. London: The 
ligious Tract Society. 6s. 
“Wild Flowers, Month by Month. In their Natural Haunts.” 
“Edward Step, F.L.S. London: F. Warne and Co. 6s. 
‘Wild Birds at Home.” By Charles Kirk. London: Brimley 
hnson and Ince, Ltd. 6d. - | 
The Camera as an Illustrator. 
Natural-history work with a camera forms an epoch not only in 
e photographic world, but in the art of illustrating as well. 
evious to the advent of the naturalist photographer, “ natural 
stories” and sportsmen’s books were embellished with drawings 
we or less inaccurate. These toa great extent have now been super- 
led by photographs from life, while a number of nature books 
nilar to those mentioned above have been called into existence 
mere force of circumstances. The increasing popularity of this 
eresting phase of photography is probably inducing every year a 
ger number of people to take up the use of the camera purely 
»its own sake. Mr. Pike has made for himself a name in the 
wld of nature-photography second only to the Kearton Brothers, 
din his latest book this enthusiastic naturalist, so amply endowed 
th the gift of patient observation and great skill in the difficult 
; of bird-photography, has given us in “Home Life in Bird-Land” 
fascinating account of the results of his researches into the ways 
his feathered friends. He betrays an unaffected delight in his 
rk that is contagious, and his descriptions of the birds he knows 
well go hand in glove with the beautifully reproduced evidences 
his skill and patience with which the volume is embellished. 
Bird Land. 
[The whole of the country is “bird-land” to Mr. Pike, and 
ether it be on the mountain-top or on the marsh, it matters 
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not to him. In fruitful meadows, on cold bleak moors, over fresh- 

running streams in dense, darkened woods, or among the eternal 

snows of the great silent Alps has he met his feathered friends, and 

in his own way portrayed them and learnt to know their ways and 

habits, so that he is here able to describe them so delightfully. 
The Bird-Photographer at Work. 

The book teems with amusingly written accounts of the incidents. 
and accidents that occur in the pursuit of bird photography. Mr. 
Pike, when stalking a watchful little grebe, tells us:—““As I sit in 
my tree-shelter a hundred little flies are around; and, in spite of a 
pipe of strong tobacco, they refuse to let me alone. They are biting 
just one of the little 
It is but one, 


my face and hands most vigorously, but this is 
inconveniences a bird photographer has to bear. 
however, for when I went to my camera a few minutes ago, I found 
a spider had commenced to build its interesting web in front of the 
Again, when seeking for the home of the tufted duck in a 


lens? 
large osier bed, the approach to which was a series of deep ditches 
full of black slime, the photographer, after long waiting in a cramped 
position, exposed a plate. Then, “when this was accomplished, one: 
of those little incidents happened which, if they afflicted anyone but 
a bird photographer, might help to turn the hair grey; my slide in 
some way opened, and my plate was spoilt. At this point I heard 
a cry behind. My companion had slipped while jumping from one: 
osier bed to another, and was clinging with hands and knees to the: 
osier, which, gradually bending with his weight, was lowering him 
into the unpleasant black slush beneath.” 


The Sparrow. 
Mr. Pike has a good word to. say for the sparrow, and regards the 
He asks the 
question, “Is the sparrow a criminal?” and answers it very effec- 
He decries the work of sparrow clubs in no 
unmeasured terms, and, with the true instinct of the naturalist, 


little brown bird as a most misrepresented individual. 
tively in the negative. 


proves what he says about his little friend to be true, and asks us 
to respect him for the vast amount of good he does, to forgive him 
for his few destructive habits, and never grudge him a fair wage: 
for genuine services rendered. 

Some Practical Hints. 
practical side of the 
last chapter his “bird-land” camera, which 


As regards the work, our author 
describes in the 
is of the long extension reflex type, with focal plane shutter 
and lens working at 7/4.5. A telephoto attachment can be 
used with this occasionally, and with this outfit it is not necessary 
to get so close to the shy sitters. In photographing a bird the size 
of a rook one may even be twenty yards away and still secure a fair- 
Mr. Pike says :—‘It is always better, I think, when. 


photographing a sitting bird, to stop the lens down and give a 


sized portrait. 
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longer exposure, and I have also found, in the case of restless birds, 
that it is of advantage to have a shutter which makes a slight 
‘click’ when open, for, however disposed the bird may be to move 
about, on hearing the opening of the shutter it will remain still to 
listen. Thus the shutter may be kept open as long as the bird 
stands still, or until the necessary exposure is given.” Space will 
not permit of further extracts from this delightful book, which will 
be warmly welcomed, we have no doubt, not only by the special class 
of naturalists, but by all who love birds and their haunts. 
Flower Photography. 
A different type of nature photography is treated of by Mr. Step 
in Vol. 1 of his “ Wild Flowers Month by Month,” and although not 
so exciting or exacting as bird photography, is nevertheless quite as 
interesting, and, moreover, calls for an equal amount of skill and 
enthusiasm. And Mr. Step is an enthusiast. He revels in his 
descriptions of the lbeauties of the wild flowers he pictures so 
cleverly, and although the present volume only deals with the 
months of March, April, May, and June, he manages to fill 200 
closely-printed pages with word pictures of the flora that blossoms 
during that period. In the chapter “ April in the Lanes” he says: 
— Dandelion in full beauty is the first thing to strike our attention 
here, one of the most beautiful flowers that grow; but alas! so 
common that few see its beauty. The incapacity for seeing beauty 
in common things is a great deprivation. If we could only get one 
of those purblind individuals to sit between us on this stone-heap 
and ‘hold him with our glittering eye,’ as did the Ancient Mariner 
with the wedding guest, we might in an hour's chat show him some- 
thing of the perfect form and cunning workmanship, such as no 
artificer in the precious metal could excel, bestowed on this con- 
demned plant. We would pluck one of these flower-stalks and show 
him how a slender column to support a massive capital may be con- 
trived of little solid material, and yet be strong enough to bear the 


——, 


strain at the tcp, to bend before the wind without breaking. We 
would show him how the beauty of the capital as a whole was not 
achieved by sarificing beauty and exquisite finish in the parts 
whereof it is composed; and we would compel him to understand 
the marvel of that “clock” or “puff,” and the important work it 
performs in a perfect manner.” 

The photo-botanist will find a plethora of good things between 
the covers of this book, the illustrations of which are as good as 
théy;are lavish. Not much in the way of practical hints for flower 
photography is given, but the value of photography to the botanist 
is acknowledged by the author at every turn. He suggests a stand 
camera and good lens for the work, as the possessor of a hand 
camera cannot hope to accomplish much in the direction of wild- 
flower photography. Comparatively long exposures are necessitated 
by the yellow, red, and green of his subjects, and by the dim light 
of woods. In the open, upon colonies of plants, the hand camera 
may be useful; but at close quarters, on the individual plant, it will 
rarely give good results. Orthochromatic plates are absolutely neces- 
sary, and a yellow screen of medium tint should be used. Alto- 
gether, this book can be regarded as opening up new ground for 
photographers, who will not fail to derive considerable instruction 
and pleasure from a careful perusal of its contents. 

“Wild Birds at Home.” 

The third nature-book that we have to consider is unlike the other 
two, inasmuch as it is composed entirely of pictures, is much smaller 
in size, and costs but 6d. This last fact is, perhaps, more astonish- 
ing than the wonder that will be created on inspecting the really 
beautiful illustrations. These fully bear out the title of the book—_ 
“Wild Birds at Home”—and, as specimens of nature-photography 
and high-class printing, would be hard to beat. They are all by 
Charles Kirk, and some of them are very beautiful little pictures, 
apart from their undoubted value as nature-photographs. 


ONE-PLATE COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Herr Scurnzen describes, in the current number of the ‘“ Photo- 
graphisches Wochenblatt,” the following process for producing 
photographs in natural colours, which, he states, differs from al 
previous processes, in that separate component pictures are no 
required, but that with one plate a single exposure is made, and 
on this one plate the multi-coloured image is produced. 
The plate is coated with a number of coloured gelatino-bromide 
films, which are separated by films of plain gelatine. The individua 
films are so coloured that a part of the incident light is absorbed in 
each film, and by the addition of suitable sensitisers the absorption 
For example, in 


of the coloured rays is made as perfect as possible. 
using three films, the top one will be coloured yellow or orange, an 
obviously be sensitised for the blue violet rays; the middle one wil 
be coloured blue or blue-green, and be sensitised for reddish orange ; 


whilst the bottom one will be coloured red and sensitised for yellowish 


green. If a plate thus prepared is exposed on any subject, a part o 
the rays will be absorbed by each film, and by development and fixing 
the corresponding component parts of the picture will be produced.* 

The development of the polychromatic picture is founded on the 
catalytic property of metallic silver. If a developed and fixed plate 
is immersed in a 2 per cent. aqueous solution of hydrogen peroxide, 
this will be decomposed where there is metallic silver, and oxygen 
set free. If, now, such dyes have been chosen for colouring the 
gelatino-bromide films, that they, by oxidation, are easily converted 
into colourless compounds, they will be bleached out where there is 
metallic silver. It is easy to conceive that after the removal of the 
silver, coloured pictures will be obtained, which will be not com- 


plimentary to, but according to, the colours of Nature. 


The preparation of the plates here described naturally recalls the ‘‘ three-colour 
plate” of Dr. Smith, of Zurich (see B.J.P., May 5, 1905).—Ebs. B.J.P. 


Moreover, it is not essential that the oxidation products of the 
It will be quite enough if the power of 
the pigments to stain the gelatine is destroyed by the oxidation, 
and that they become soluble in water. Hence it would be possible 
to use comparatively stable dyes, so that the coloured images would 


dyes should ke colourless. 


bleach with difficulty in sun or daylight. 

The polychrome image can be printed from the plate on to a sheet 
of white paper, prepared in the same way, but the picture will 
appear less brilliant than when observed as a transparency. 

As regards the practical working of the process, it should be noted 
that the gelatino-bromide of silver films must be “ wasserecht” 
stained—that is to say, that the dyes must not be soluble in water— 
and that they must not be affected by development and fixation, or, 
if this the case, they must be reformed before the treatment with 
the peroxide. At the same time, any sensitisers that may be used 
which will not bleach, and whose colour does not agree with that of 
the films, can be removed. 

The films of plain gelatine between the individual coloured films 
have the effect of preventing the action of the nascent oxygen 
developed in one film from acting on the others, and of confining the 
gas as far as possible to the requisite coloured film. For this last 
reason the top film is also coated with a transparent gelatine film. 

It is advisable, before treating the gelatine with peroxide, to 
harden it, but not so that the diffusion of the peroxide solution is 
rendered too difficult. It is well known that peroxide has the 
property of dissolving metallic silver, and that the oxidation would 
be brought to a premature stop. This disadvantage is obviated by 
the addition of a small quantity of soda to the peroxide solution. 
As, however, many dyes are altered by the alkalinity of this solu- 
tion, it is necessary to regenerate them by immersion in an acid 
solution 
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Briefly, the essential advantages of this process are that only one 
‘posure is made, and the printable and more or less true-to-nature 
cture is produced on the negative plate. The preparation of the 
ctures is extremely simple, no more solutions are necessary than in 
e@ production of pictures on bromide paper—namely, developer, 
ing, and instead of the toning bath the peroxide solution—for if 
e latter, when the oxidation process has continued long enough, is 
idified, the solution of the silver is effected. 

This method represents, therefore, a direct process of colour 


photography suitable for instantaneous work, and one in which the 
printable image is produced on the original plate in body colours. 

We learn that this process is patented in all civilised countries, 
and that further details are promised, which, we are sure, will be 
anxiously awaited. Nevertheless, it is well not to be over-sanguine 
in regard to the possibilities of such a process in practice. It seems 
that a composite plate such as that which Herr Schinzel proposes 
using is necessarily very slow, and instantaneous exposures will be 
possible only under the very best conditions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS UPON COINS, SPOONS, AND PLATES. 


ast branch of the art of photography by which photographs are pro- 
aed upon watch cases and dials, can be applied to many other 
ticles for ornamental purposes. An excellent and very profitable 
isiness can be made by the production of these miniature photo- 
aphs for souvenir and other purposes; a specialty might be made 
this work to advantage in many places. 
Souvenir Photography, 

The cost of material is very small; still determination and careful- 
The line 
souvenir photography is almost unlimited, pictures upon the ex- 


ss in practice are the essential points to be attended to. 


‘iors of glass bottomed tankards, upon the sides of china cups, china 
ites, the interiors of the bowls of spoons, and upon one side of 
ver coins, form only a few of the items that come under heading 
souvenir work. Orders are sometimes given for as many as one 
ndred special prints upon silver quarters to be used as presents to 
ests and friends in connection with a silver wedding, the date upon 
: reverse side of the coin indicating the twenty-fifth year of married 
, the souvenir being as pretty as it is novel. Just how this class 
work is to be carried out successfully and in a thoroughly practical 
mner is described in an article by A. J. Jarman in the current 
mber of ‘‘ Wilson’s.” 
Camera Accessories. 

Phe author says :—In the first place, pictures of this kind are to be 
de by the carbon process, by the single transfer process. Of course 
this case the negative must be made in reverse. To attempt this 
rk by double transfer is almost impracticable, but by single trans- 
every operation is simplified and brought down to a simple and 
cticable operation. It will be necessary to secure a small stock 
material for general work, which must be kept on hand. If it is 
‘intention to carry on this class of business as a specialty, it will 
necessary to procure a prism with attachment to the hood of the 
3, this is to enable a reverse negative to be taken of the object 
objects desired. A lens of the rectilinear type of about ten to 
teen inches focus is the best suited. The camera need not be 
ger than is necessary to take a 64 x 84 plate, but it must possess 
siderable length of bellows, capable of extending to about three 
, and closing up to the smallest possible space. 
Vhen the prism is used the carnera is placed at right angle to the 
act to be copied. The operator will soon become accustomed to 
/method of working.» The plate holder or dark slide should be 
suitable for working the wet plate process, because such a 
ler enables either wet plates or dry plates to be used; in every 
ance the shadows in the negative must be clean and clear, other- 
» the print when developed upon the metal base will look too dull. 


a Chemicals to Order. 
aterials required :+-Qne pound of Heinrich’s soft gelatine; sali- 
e acid, one ounce ; strong ammonia, one pound; _bichro- 
2 of potash, one pound ; chrome alum, one pound; common alum 
rdered), one pound; carbonate of ammonia, half-pound; white 
ulated sugar, one pound; half a doxen wide-mouth bottles; one 


pound of alkaline or crystalline lacquer; half a pound of thinner, 
one small frying oven, one small gas stove, a one-pound can of potash 
lye, half a dozen trays for deyeloping and fixing—enamelled iron will 
do—in sizes from 4 x 5 to 10 x 12, half a pound of glycerine, one 
six-inch squeegee, one yard of thin indiarubber cloth, one or two 
dozen pieces of carbon tissue 8 x 10, two or three small glass funnels 
(6 to 16 ozs.), three glass graduates (2 0z., 4 oz., 16 oz.), one oatmeal 
kettle two pints (the capacity applies to the inner vessel). | 
Seccviiding Pessacice, 

This list, although long, is not expensive, five or six dollars will 
cover eyerything. Should it be desired to purchase the carbon tissue 
by the roll, the following colours will be found most suitable for the 
greatest bulk of the work : standard brown, engraving black, and por- 


trait brown. The following solutions for sensitising will be found to 
work well. 
Nowell 
Bichromate of potash (cp.)...........é.ceeeeeeeees 1 ounce. 
Filtered water 25 ounces. 
Strong ammonia ... 10 drops. 


As soon as the crystals of bichromate are dissolved, filter into a 
e-mouth amber bottle. 
No. 
Bichromate of potash (cp.).. 
Car 20 grains. 
Tviltered water 25 ounces. 
As soon as the crystals are completely dissolved the following must 
be added :— 3 
Salicylic acid 


clean, wil 


2. 


1 ounce. 


bonate of animonia 


20 grains. 
2 ounces. 
Glycerine eLORCTOpS. 

The solutions must be well mixed by the use of a strip of clean 
glass, and filtered as in the case of No. 1. 

Working from Ordinary Photographs. 

Carbon tissue sensitised in this solution will keep longer than if 
sensitised in No. 1. In every other respect they act the same. To 
produce the carbon print upon coins proceed as follows :—Having 
obtained the photographs to be copied, which should be of equal size, 
and printed upon the same kind of paper or the result will not be 
satisfactory, cut each print to suitable sized ellipse, draw a circle 
upon a sheet of white cardboard, and arrange the two prints within 
the circle, the tops inclining towards each other. A wreath of leaves 
with the flower forget-me-not, may be entwined around the inner 
part of the circle, with a floral addition to the spaces between por- 
traits if desired. The portraits should face each other. The paint- 
ing of this ornamentation may be done with india ink. The arrange- 
ment being now completed, several negatives are made, the circle 
upon the cardboard being a guide so as to enable the reduction to 
be made within the diameter of the coin. Assuming that there 
are one hundred silver quarters to be treated, then ten negatives 
should be made. If a gelatine dry plate is used it is a good plan 
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to take a 5 x 7 plate (a slow plate is best suited). Make a diamond 
cut down the centre of the length and two cuts across the plate in 
the dark-room so as to give six small plates. Having arranged the 
focus, test a plate for time of exposure, and bear this in mind—these 
miniature negatives must always be snappy, slightly hard, with 
clear shadows. Such negatives produce the effect desired for a 
metallic base. The negatives being made, the coins must be prepared. 
That side of the coin where the picture is to be transferred must be 
ground off to secure a flat surface. This is done by any worker in 
silver, and polished so as to give a clean surface. As soon as the 
coins have been all ground and polished, they must be cleaned by 
placing them in a solution of potash lye to remdye all grease and 
dirt, taking care not to scratch the surface. This is best accomplished 


by placing upon the thumb and fingers of the left hand a set of 


indiarubber finger tips, then by pressing into a piece of vulcanised 
indiarubber tube a tuft of absorbent cotton so as to use this as a 
mop. The coins are taken one at a time, laid upon a piece of celluloid, 
and wiped with the mop so as to remove any greasy matter. The coin 
must now be rinsed in running water and placed upon its edge upon 
a strip of thick white blotting-board to dry. When they have all 
been cleaned they must be matted upon the polished surface, by soaking 
in. a dilute solution of nitric acid (1 in 20) for a few minutes and then 
scouring with a fine brass wire scratch-brush, or a satin surface may 
be produced 


by having them all treated by an electro-plater who 


understands this class of work. Be sure to direct that each coin 


must be wrapped in soft tissue paper, separately; this is to ensure 
their not becoming scratched. 

The next operation will be to prepare the gelatine substratum, 
and to sensitise the carbon tissue; either engraving black or portrait 


brown will be best suited for transfer to silver coins. 


Sensitising the Tissue. 

Pour into a clean tray the bichromate solution, take a piece of the 
tissue, say 8x 10, dust the surface then with the thumb and forefinger 
of each hand take the tissue by the top corners, dip it completely 
beneath the solution, see that no air bubbles rest upon the surface— 
if there are any remove them with a soft camel’s-hair brush, by 
Allow the 
tissue to soak face wp for one minute and a half, then turn it face 
down to soak for the same time. 


stroking the surface over first lengthwise then crosswise. 


Then remove it and place it face 
down upon a clean sheet of glass 11 x 14. Place a piece of the thin 
indiarubber cloth upon the back of the tissue, then holding one 
end down apply the squeegee with moderate pressure, stroking several 
times from the spot that is held. Remove the cloth and wipe the 
excess of bichromate solution from the back of the tissue with a piece 
of clean rag. Lift each top corner of the tissue, insert a wooden 
clip. Lift the tissue off the glass plate carefully, and hang it to 
dry in a room free from dust. Drying will be complete in about four 
hours. Of course these operations must be conducted away from 
active light. Prepare a number of pieces of tissue in the same way, 
and when dry place them in a printing frame in which a piece of stout 
glass has been placed covered with a sheet of black paper; the tissue 
will keep well for several days by this means, away from light and 


air. The substratum must now be made up as follows :— 


Heinrich’s soft gelatine 1 ounce. 
Filtered water 20 ounces, 
SWIM LO SUS ain. ceecteacccastcaet cas deccre Sivessetalses 4 ounce, 


When 
well soaked place some water in the outer vessel, then place upon 
a gas stove until the water in the outer vessel boils. 


Place this material in the inner vessel of a double kettle. 


Stir the gelatine 
Add five grains of chrome alum 
dissolved in one ounce of hot water, stir this in with the gelatine, 
then add gradually one ounce of rectified alcohol a few drops 


until it is completely dissolved. 


at a time. The boiling must not be continued after the gelatine 


has become disssolved. A common tumbler may now be used te 
filter the gelatine solution into, by washing out a piece of cheese 
cloth and holding it over the top of the tumbler folded into twe 
thicknesses, and allowed to hang down slightly in bag form. Pom 
some of the gelatine solution through the cloth filling the tumbler 
about two-thirds full. Now take each coin, wash it in running water 
until all greasiness disappears, using a piece of absorbent cotton if 
Drain the water off, then apply a small quantity of the 
Drain the coin, and stand it upon blotting paper te 


necessary. 
gelatine solution. 
dry as in the first instance, shifting the coins once so that they do 


not stick to the paper at the edge. 
The reduced negative must now be adjusted 


As soon as dry they are ready 
to receive the image. 
upon a piece of 4 x 5 clean glass, held in place by a strip of gummed 
paper, with a circle cut out of a piece of black paper placed upon 
the film side of the negative, so as toadmit of a disc of the 
sensitised tissue being placed therein of the size of the coin or just 
a little less in diameter. The cut-out must be marked at the top 
with a T, the disc of tissue being marked also; this will indicate the 


top of the picture when the printed tissue is placed upon the coin. 


All the negatives required for the work must be fitted up in the same 
manner, each upon a 4 x 5 glass. 
Printing and Development. 

In printing these miniatures, assuming that all the negatives 
are uniform in density, all that will be required will be to employ 
another negative of about the same density as a test, by placing a 
small strip of ordinary printing-out paper upon it, and exposing it 
at the same time, so that when the silver print is about one-third 
printed the carbons will have reached the right depth also. The 
printing frames must now be taken into a room lighted by yellow 
ight. There should be a sink in this room to enable the operations 
of developing, etc., to be carried on. The gelatine solution must now 
be warmed in the double kettle, and a small quantity filtered into 


a tumbler, and allowed to 


ecome nearly cold. Stand this near at 
and ready for use. Remove the pieces of carbon tissue from the 
printing frames, lay them face down in a shallow cardboard box, 
take two or three of them and place in a tray of clean cold water. 

Meantime, place the required number of prepared coins into another 
small tray of water. When they are well wetted, remove one of 

hem; dip the coin into the gelatine solution; remove one of the 
rinted carbon tissue discs; place it upon the gelatinised surface (be 

ure it is in the right position) ; place a small piece of this indiarubber 

cloth upon the back of the tissue and carefully rub it down with a 

stiff indiarubber ink eraser, which answers the purpose as well as 

Allow 

Now place them in a dish of warm 
water (an enamelled iron pan answers the purpose). Be sure the 
water is not hot, because this would blister the print. In the course 
of a minute or two the colouring matter of the tissue will be seen to 
ooze from the edges of the coin. Place both hands in the water, 

holding the coin between the thumb and finger of one hand, then 

remove the paper support of the tissue with the thumb and finger 
of the other hand. Swish the coin to and fro beneath the water. 

The image will soon make its appearance. Treat all the coins in the 

Sometimes the paper support of the tissue comes off 

the coins without assistance and floats upon the water. Pick these 

out of the tray, then proceed to wash all the coins beneath the warm 

wster. 


7 


a squeegee. ‘Treat all the exposed discs in the same manner. 


them to stand fifteen minutes. 


Same manner. 


Photographs on Spoons and Bowls. 
Sometimes very handsomely decorated silver spoons are used as 
souvenirs, the bowl being gilt and satin printed. A photograph is 
placed upon the interior of the bowl. The operation is identical 
with the transfer of a carbon print upon a coin, only in this case 


a template must be cut out of a piece of thin cardboard to the exact 


size required for the bowl, also to be used as a gauge to cut the 
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sue by. Each piece of tissue is cut to a true oval*(not an ellipse). 
3e photograph used in this case is usually a small head and bust 
a lady or gentleman, carefully vignetted; this is accomplished by 
acing the miniature negative upon a 4 x 5 piece of clean glass, 
ing it with a few strips of gummed paper, then a true oval is 
£ out of a piece of black or orange-coloured paper, and fixed with 
m upon the surface of the negative; the vignetting is done by 
she glass plate with a stubby brush. 
soon as the negative thus prepared is thoroughly dry it is ready 


mmping in upon the front of 


the printing operation, which is identical with that for the 
ins, the head of the figure being usually placed at the largest end 
the oval, so no mistake is likely to occur as to position when 
icing the print upon the inner surface of the bowl. Assuming that 
If a dozen spoons are to be treated, the prints must be made in 
t the same way as described, but the material to be used to cause 
3 print to adhere to the bowl differs from that used for the coin. 
syrup is made of :— 

White granulated sugar ... 


» Hot water ... 


4 ounces. 
8 ounces. 


Allow this syrup to become cold, when it is ready for use. The 
jons are cleaned by dipping them into a warm solution of potash 
; rub them very lightly with a tuft of absorbent cotton; wash 
m in a stream of water; dip the bowl into the syrup. Now, 
ying one of the oval exposed pieces of carbon tissue ready, allow 
to soak in clean water until i he spoon 
wl with its face to the metal; now press it into position by the 
mb or the tip of the forefinger; then place the bowl down upon 
iece of chamois leather, holding the handle with one hand; stroke 


shumb or 


lies flat; then place it in 


, tissue from the centre to the outside with either the 
Allow the spoons 
hem in a 


efinger, in the same way as using a squeegee. 
treated to stand for a quarter of an hour, then immerse 
time the paper support of 

All that is necessary to complete 


y of warm water. In a shor 1e tissue 
| release itself and float off. 
yelopment is to lave the spoon backward and forward in 
ter, by holding the handle. The print will soon be developed. 
is then carefully washed in running water, treated in the alum 
hh, washed, and dried. When dry it must be coated with the 


Msparent varnish, just the same as coin photographs, and dried. 


ne warm 


The effect of these beautiful little pictures will be astonishing, and 
as souvenirs will prove a very attractive object. Never use chrome 
alum in the alum bath, because this makes the gelatine film far too 
hard; in fact, this is the true cause of cracking and peeling of the 
picture. A certain amount of pliability is necessary for any carbon 
print that is transferred to metal, so that if the film is hardened too 


much this pliability is lost and the picture suffers in consequence. 


Fixing, Washing, and Drying. 
If the exposure has been right, the images will develop quickly 
base. Each coin 


and stand out beautifully upon the silver 
must now be washed in a soft stream of running water from the 
tap, then placed in an alum bath composed of :— 
Powdered white alum ...........0:sseesrresees 
Water : 
Filter this solution, and as each print is developed and washed 
place it in the alum bath. Treat them all in the same manner, 
allowing them to remain in the alum solution three minutes, Now 
remove and place them in a tray of clean water. Allow a gentle 
stream of water to flow over them for five minutes, then remove and 


1 ounce, 
50 ounces. 


place them upon a strip of blotting paper to absorb the excess of water. 
Now change them to another strip of blotting paper to dry. Chang- 
ing them in the above manner 1s necessary to prevent the fibre from 
the blotting paper creeping upon the surface. As soon as the prints 
are quite dry they must be coated with a thinned lacquer known as 
alkaline or crystalline, sometimes called banana oil varnish. All 
these various names are given to what is really celluloid varnish. 
When each print has been coated the excess of varnish must be 
absorbed by using a small piece of torn blotting paper, by touching 
the liquid that drains when holding the coin vertically. As soon as 
this varnishing is completed place the coin on edge upon a clean 
strip of wood in a tin oven, which can be easily made out of a biscuit, 
tin; heating the tin by means of a small gas stove with only a very 
small jet beneath. The oven is best placed a few inches above the 
stove, or the prints may be allowed to dry spontaneously. Upon 
examination it will be found that these miniature carbon prints are 
perfect in every detail, and well protected against damp, showing up 
as they do in a very beautiful manner, forming a novel and handsome 
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A LETTER TO A MIDDLE-CLASS PROFESSIONAL. 


aR J.,—I have just been looking over some of your latest work, 
1 am writing you with regard to it. 
4 may have struck you that, whereas you are pretty successful 
th the sitter, there is a general appearance of—shall we say ?— 
amonness connected with it. Now this is the case with many 
jd men, and the reasons for it are practically always the same. 
course, it may be caused by your type of client, but in this. case 
+ is not what I mean and do mot intend to discuss, though, of 
ise, we all know that the common. or middle-class sitter is 
ch more difficult to handle than the upper ten. 
erhaps you have at times wondered to yourselfi—‘ What makes 
difference between my work and so and so’s? My lighting, oper- 
ng, and retouching is as good, yet my stuff has an indefinable 
earance of inferiority.” 
N some cases the mere finishing (mounting, etc.) will account 
the difference ; but acknowledging, for the sake of argu- 
nt, that this is equal to the other fellow’s, then, believe 
_ it is the background. The background, though re- 
ying little thought from many professionals, has at least 
much to do with the general result—ie., not likeness— 
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as lighting, or “even pose. Mind you, I mean looking at the 
photograph as one who does not know the sitter. 

A recent portrait of yours constrains me to make these remarks— 
in fact, it may be taken as the cause of this letter. The portrait 
itself is good, when you have found it, but the background, which 
simply jumps at you, is awful, and seems to consist mainly of blobs 
of white and serpentine line. On looking into it, I see ib is an 
abortion, intended to represent a pillar and curtain, distant land- 
scape, flowers and flower-pot, like nothing seen on earth or over it. 
In fact, it is one of the things that even yet, in spite of the late 
H. P. Robinson’s teaching, still finds a place in the half-tone 
catalogues of all dealers. 

You are evidently making the usual mistake of thinking that the 
background does not matter much. They are so cheap, so easy to 
place in position, and of so little trouble compared with getting 
pose and expression, that you think that, as they are of such minor 
importance, they may as well be pretty in themselves. No greater 
mistake could be made; the background has everything to do with 
it, though in a negative way—it must be seen, but not noticed. 
The whole use of the ground is to throw up the head so that it 
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becomes the chief feature of interest. With a poor ground, the eye 
keeps wandering from the head to the ground, and there is no sense 
of rest and no focus of interest. 

Moreover, a good background is no dearer in cost than a poor one; 
only selection and a knowledge of the necessity of subordination are 
needed. Once obtained, a good ground is a great economy, for putting 
aside the fact that no one thing so easily gives a common appear- 
ance to a photograph as a bad background, a good ground is much 
more useful. You can use it for almost anything, and, being unob- 
trusive, the frequency with which it is used will not be noticed, 
for the figure will so occupy attention that no thought is given to 
the ground. This is as it should be. The figure is seen at once and 
noted, whilst the background is quite secondary. 

On the other hand, with a cheap ground that is all light spots and 
masces that irritate and distract the eye, if it be used at all frequently, 
it must be noticed, for the background throws itself at you, and is 
often more pronounced than the figure it is supposed to set off. 

You will be thinking that I am writing an immense amount of 
cackle, but have not yet given you any practical advice. Well, the 
whole of my advice is ‘“unobtrusiveness.” . Get that in your 
ground and you are right. 

Perhaps the best grounds for general use are the plain-graded 
ones, and these the undoubted advantage, as the 
English background painter can them without any 


have 
paint 
great blunder, and you are almost sure to get them good. The 
simplest grounds of this description are graded from a dark tint 
gradually to a lighter one, and may be graded from light side of 
studio to dark, or from top to bottom, having either light or dark 
side of ground in position required. The more usual is across. 
With light side of ground nearest skylight you get breadth, with 
dark side to skylight you get more relief. If you have them graded 
‘top to bottom, it is better to have the darker side at bottom, thus 
hiding the lower and less important parts of body. Be careful, 
however, that light part of ground is vot of same tone as the face 
ur your sitter. 

These grounds can be used for anything—heads, three-quarters, 
full lengths, or groups. With them, though the effect is prac- 
tically that of a plain ground, you avoid the inlaid ‘appearance liable 
to occur with these latter. 

The cloud ground is as useful as above, but slightly more difficult 
to obtain good, the clouds frequently being too pronounced. With 
these it is only necessary to get correct part of ground to throw up 
the face. Usually a little light is placed behind shadow of side of 
head. 

Plain grounds, either dark or very light, scarcely ever middle 
tone, are used extensively by the best houses, chiefly on account of 
their simplicity and utter lack of anything to distract the attention. 
They are an index of the reaction that has set in against what are 
known as scenic grounds, against which I am chiefly warning you, 
and of which more anon. 

I refrain from advising these plain grounds to you, for they may 
not suit your clientéle; and, as I said before, they are liable to make 
the figure appear inlaid. I was particularly struck at last year’s 
Royal Academy exhibition by the absolute failure of the painters 
to cope with this problem, and if they cannot do it with the aid of 
colour, the mediocre camera-man must climb down. Properly used, 
however, no other grounds are so thoroughly successful or so 
distinctive. Dark-green and black are the more useful colours for 
the dark grounds, whilst perfectly white and very , light-grey 
grounds are the best light tints. 


These grounds have the advantage of being capable of home 
manufacture. Extra wide (6 ft.) art serge makes a good head or 
For ladies and children in light 


three-quarter length ground. 


dresses, a length of 8-ft. wide sheeting makes a good ground. The 
disadvantage is need of careful exposure and development. The 
ground must come out dead-white, whilst the dress (if white) is the 
fraction of a tone darker at its highest light, and the light side of 
face yet another fraction darker in tone than the ground. When 
selecting a light-grey ground, however, it is usually chosen g¢ 
that a white dress is lighter in tone, with the face-tone slightly 
darker than the ground. — Of course, these grounds are of no use for 
men, nor children or women in dark frocks; for though a white 
dress looks well against a dark ground, the contrary—a dark dress 
and light ground—does not hold good, for the light tones of the chief 
point of interest—“the face”—are not contrasted with the ground 
sufficiently to compete with the strong contrast between dress and 
ground. 

I haye left scenic grounds to the last, for though the most used 
by the incapable, they are in reality the least useful and least artistic 


of any, and, moreover, are difficult to obtain good. 

It is against cheap scenic grounds that my preliminary tirade was 
directed. Unfortunately it is apparently impossible to get a good 
English background of this description, the only ones having any 
claim for excellence coming from one or two houses in America. 

The chief fault of these grounds is superabundance of detail, 
introducing complexity of interest. The worst grounds add bad 
drawing and impossible perspective, together with painted repre- 
sentation of accessories. Accessories of any sort are bad enough, 
but the painted ones, such as windows, looking-glasses, fireplaces, 
etc., are a thousandfold more abominable than the usual, but solid, 
shams. | 

The great necessity is to have a ground with broad effects, little 
detail, and good perspective, and atmosphere to give distance. 

A good ground wjth these attributes is then extremely useful, for 
the public frequently ask for this type of ground, but whenever 
possible my advice is to use a graded or plain ground, and stick to 
it. If you must have a scenic ground, see the ground itself before — 
purchasing, and get a good one. Probably you will find this latter 
advice easier in the case of exterior rather than interior effects, for 
difficult as it is to get good exteriors, interiors are even worse, for 
you must remember that the sitter should be taken amidst usual 
surroundings. Since this is usually against a wall paper of 
flowered design—an utter impossibility as a ground—we can fall 
back on our plain and graded ground, but the “artist” insists on 
giving us the ancient pillar-and-curtain conservatory and such-like 
obsolete abominations. The only decent or even possible interior I 
have yet seen was painted to represent a panelled wall, and, in the 
absence of a better, the suggestion may be valuable.—Yours, 

Srupiosus. 
———————— 

Process Blocks for Photographers.—In reference to the note on 
another page reminding professionals of the business in half-tone 
blocks from their photographs, the work of one firm making a 
specialty of this*kind of business has recently come before our 
notice—viz., that of Messrs. E. Hamel and Co., Nottingham—who 
do a varied business in screen and line blocks, and are a firm who 
may be entrusted with work demanding special care. 


Apuirers of Miss Constance Ellis’s pictorial work, and we include 
ourselves among the keenest of this number, will be glad to peruse 
an article in the August “ Girls’ Realm,” in which Miss Ellis chats 
of her photography, and shows some of her successful figure studies 
in the making. : 4 

We learn that the Hartlepool Photographie and Sketching Society — 
and the West Hartlepool Amateur Photographic Society have now 
become one body under the title of the former 
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A DEVELOPER FOR STUDIO NEGATIVES. 
the current number of “‘ Photographic Scraps” C. Harold Smith 
cusses the good qualities of the Ilford Zenith plate for studio por- 
iture. He says:—“ As regards development, for studio work the 
wd pyro-soda is the standard developer. There are, however, 
asions when the exposure is known to have been very short, and a 
o-metol developer may be preferred. With pyro-metol the 
earance of the image is much quicker, and in practical result there 
nore shadow-detail for the same density of high lights. The plate 
elops quickly with it, and does not need to be and should not be 
ed. This developer does not, however, afford the immense lati- 
@ of the pyro-soda, and it should never be used where over- 
osure has been possible. A most convenient method to the man 
» uses the Ilford pyro-soda as a general rule, is to keep a 
ition of metol separately to add to it; or rather, to make up the 
eloper with metol taking the place of a part of the pyro. The 


owing is the metol solution :— 


Water ... 20 ozs. 
Metol ..... 50 grains. 
- Sodium sulphite . Mea efcOZs 


(Dissolve in the order named.) 
should be used thus :— 


Tlford No. 1 pyro solution .. 1 part 
Metol solution ............... 1 part. 
Ilford No. 2 soda solution .. 2 parts. 


he No. 1 pyro solution for studio work should always be made up 
h 1 oz. of stock solution to the pint, and the bromide be omitted 
n the No, 2 soda solution, whether for use as pyro-soda, or pyro- 
ol-soda. 
egularity, and therefore quality, of result can only be obtained 
using fresh developer for each plate, whatever the developer. 
yeloper used a second time has taken into itself some bromide from 
first plate; the image takes some two or three times longer to 


ear, and in proportion to this is fully developed much sooner. 
s ‘multiplying factor’ is lower. There is also less detail in the 
dows, very noticeable in portraiture.” 


—_______s______—_ 


ENING OF THE ROTARY PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY’S 
_ SOCIAL CLUB. 

Saturday last a party of guests and friends of the Rotary Photo- 
phic Company journeyed to West Drayton, where the works of 
; company are situated, to be present at the inauguration of a 
al club and grounds for the use of the employees. 

_large house by the side of a delightful little river flowing into the 
fe has been fitted up for the purposes of a social club for the 
jloyees living at Yiewsley. Billiard and music rooms have been 
vided and furnished by the directors, and, for the benefit of the 
F in the London office of the company, several completely. furnished 
rooms have been provided for their free use at week-ends. In 
ition to the orchard and grounds surrounding the club, a capital 
rts field has been provided, in which on Saturday races were held, 
‘swimming matches took place in the river, followed by a concert 
| dance. 

he premises include a dining room to seat fifty, general and reading 
ms, and baths, with special accommodation for the girls and young 
nen employed. 
he formal opening was performed by Mrs. Haenel, wife of the 
1aging director. A golden key had been subscribed for this pur- 
® by the employees, and will doubtless be kept as a valued souvenir 
m interesting event in the annals of the company. 

hould the condition of business allow of it, a start will be made 
t year in the provision of cottages for the workers. The directors 
md forming a lending library in connection with the club, and 


the lot of the Rotary Company’s employees at the works should be 
a very happy one. 

After tea had been served on the lawn of the newly opened club, 
the guests were conducted over the works and shown evidences of the 
immense output of the firm in the way of picture postcards. 

pa unen eeereoee oer er 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 

July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. Secre- 
tary, F. G. Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. : 

August 7:-—Andover. Hon. Secretary, W. I. Gradidge, Jubilee 
House, Andover. 

August 24 to September 21.—Berwick-upon-Tweed Arts Club. Hon. 
Secretary Pictorial Photography Section, H. Hancocks, 48, Ravens- 
downe, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

September 8.—International Exhibition at Budapest. Address, 
Secretary of the Photo-Club, Egyctem-ter 5, Budapest, IV. 

Sentember 15-October 21.—Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East. 
Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Camera Club, Charing Cross 
Road, K.C. 

September .21-October 28.—Royal Photographic Society, New 
Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. Secretary, J. McIntosh, 
66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 17-18-19.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
V. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, I. of W. : 

October 18-21. Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 19-21.—Grangemouth Amateur Photographic Association. 
Hen. Secretary, Robert Marshall, 3, Park Terrace, Gratigemouth. 

Nctoher 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society... Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield. 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November.—Edinburgh University C.C. Hon. Secretary, Haroid C. 
Simpson, University Union, Edinburgh. 

November:—Bristol and Clifton Arts and Crafts Society. Secretary, 
R. H. Parr, 5, Grove Buildings, Blackboy Hill, Bristol. 

November, December, January.—Second American Photographic 
Salon. H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. ; 
Wm. T. Knox, 279, Washington Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

November 3, 4, 5—Motherwell Young Men’s Institute C.C. Hon, 
Secretaries, Jarmcs Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell, and- Archibald 
Matthews, 24, Enfield’Place, Ladywell, Motherwell. 

November 8-15.—Croeydon Camera Club. Hon. Sec., W. H. Rogers, 
88, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath. ; 

November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Sec., R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. ea 


November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, © 


S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Eastern Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association. ; 

November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Eastern A.Ph.A. Hon Secre- 
taries, Thomas B. Kirkhope, 37, Winston Street, Parkhead, Glasgow, 
and John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock Street, Parkhead, Glasgow. 


December.—Muirkirk A.Ph.A. Hon. ‘Secretary, William Barrow- 


man, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. Sar 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. ; 

December 6-7.—Watford Camera Club Hon. Secretary, E. H. 
Jackson, 100, High Street, Watford. 

Dezember 12.—The Scottish Photegraphic Federation Lantern 
Slide Competition. Entries to Hon. Secretary, John B. Maclachlan, 
Blairgowrie.‘ 


December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, ° 


F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 
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December-January.—Wishaw Ph.A. Hon. 
Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January, 1906.—Shettleston Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Wm. 
IXitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston. 

January 13-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 
at Dundee. Hen. Secretary, V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. 
close December 30, 1905. 

February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock C.C 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 

Mareh, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. 
M’Neill Street, Larkhall. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgew Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgew. 

March 19-24, 1906. Sunderland Photographic Association. 
Sec., William E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1£06.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. C.C. Hon. Secretary, James 
Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 

> 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products. 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 in prizes for photographs 
taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 

October 31.—“ Zigo.” Cash prizes for prints on “ Zigo”. self-toning 
paper. Thos. Iilingworth and Co., Limited, Willesden Junction, 
London, N.W. 

November 30.—Royal Photographic Society “ Affiliation” Print 
Competition. 
W.C. 

December 30.—Royal Photographic Society “ Affiliation” Lecture 


Secretary, Robert 


Entries 
Hon. Secretary, W. D. 


Hon. Secretary, Robert Rodger, 26, 


Hon. 


Hon. Secretary, R. 


Particulars from ‘the Secretary, 66, Russell Square, 


Competition: (a) Iustrated lecture descriptive of a tour; (b) Illu- 
strated technical lecture. Particulars from the Secretary R.P.S., 66, 


Russell Square, London, W.C. 
a 


For selling a celluloid comb instead of a bone one, a firm of 
drapers in Kilburn had to pay £50 damages to a lady of West 
Hampstead on Monday last. The lady stated that she bought the 
comb on the understanding that it was bone. Some days afterwards, 
as she was drying a pet dog in front of the fire, the comb in her 
hair suddenly burst into flame, with the result that a quantity of her 
hair was burned off, and that she became partially bald. To a 
sympathetic jury, Miss Carter showed a great mass of the hair which 
had been burned from her head, with the remains of the comb in it. 
At the earnest request of her counsel she also reluctantly removed her 
She said 


For the defence, one shop 


hat, and showed the jury “the place that had not healed.” 
she bought a set of combs on exchange. 


assistant said that she knew the difference between bone and cellu- 
loid, and could not possibly have made a mistake. Another said that 
she detected the difference by rubbing the combs on her skirt, and 
if there was a smeil of camphor she knew they were celluloid. An 


analytical chemist explained that celluloid was a mixture of highly 
inflammable materials. In some shops, he said, it was the cus- 
Judge Selfe ex- 


pressed the opinion that it was stretching the point rather too much 


tom to mark celiuloid goods by stamping them. 


to hold the draper responsible for damages in such a case; but the jury 
took a different view. 

Mr. O. Motzer is now the Hon. Secretary of the Sunderland 
Camera Club. His address is 1, Thornhill Gardens, Sunderland. The 
Blaydon and District Camera Club has also got a new Secretary in 
Mr. J. Parker, of 7, Evelyn Terrace, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


ee ES 

Artistry in Process Engraving. 
Tux exhibition of photo-mechanical reproduction processes 
did 


which has just reopened at Manchester not aspire 
o be judged as the product of a distinct art—or, 
at least, those most intimately associated with photo- 


mechanical work would not wish to set the chemical engraving 
by the side of the work of the old engravers. For the whole 
endeney of process engraving has been towards abolishing 
character of any kind. Commercially, a reproduction process 
which is automatic from first to last is perfect, and although 
there is no such process, and probably never will be, the aim of 
he process-engraver has been to make his business a factory 
of blocks and plates, in which the work can be turned out with 
he least intelligence on the part of the workmen. In a commer- 
cial sense, considering present conditions, that course is almost 
he only possible one, but its effect on process as a craft, let alone 
an art, is inevitably disastrous. Hence it is not surprising to 
find an art critic writing of process :— 

“Thave never longed to possess a good, bad, or indifferent print 
of any process block. I have never felt that I could cherish an 
impression of a process engraving as a thing intrinsically valu- 
able ; none of the exhibits at South Kensington made me feel it 
and I have an obstinate, deep-rooted conviction that I never 
shall feel it.” 

Analysing this repugnance, he finds it to come from the lack 
of character. Mezzotint, etching, wood engraving, and litho- 
graphy each modified the original, so that it is something more 
than a simple reproduction. The impressions have a kind of 
personality of their own. But process engraving—it is heavy, 
lifeless, and tedious. We are glad to find that some of the 
photogravures at South Kensington could be excepted from this 
denunciation :— 

“Messrs. Walker and Cockerell’s and Messrs. Allen and Co.’s 
photogravures of pictures by Turner, Romney, and Gainsborough 
(Nos. 114, 115, 116, 117, 101, and. 102) are as much reinterpre- 
tations of the originals as the work of a line-engraver or mezzo- 
tinter would be. The employment of photography makes them 
more accurate with regard to line and spacing, but the defects 
of photography make the translation of tones less accurate and 
less intelligent than an engraver relying only on his visual facul- 
ties would have made them. The surface quality of the prints 
is far from unpleasant, though there is a general tendency to 
make them too heavy and too dark. Messrs. T. and R. Annan 
have wisely recognised the limitations of the process, and have 
turned their attentions to the production of a sympathetic and 
agreeable surface of print. Their photogravures of paintings by 
Sir James Guthrie (110), Mr. J. S. Sargent (111), and Sir Henry 
Raeburn (112) have a rich velvety quality which is very pleasant 
to the eye. It is true that this charm of tone is got at the 
expense of accuracy of reproduction (this is especially the case 
with Mr. Sargent’s pictures), but Messrs. Annan have here 
shown sound judgment, for charm is more important than 
accuracy in a work of art.” 

Considering what few process houses there are which have 
artistic aims before them, and considering also how utterly com- 
mercial, often debased, are the applications of the great bulk 
of the photo-engraver’s work, it must be a long day before one 
or other of the photo-mechanical methods becomes a craft in the 
best sense of that term. 

But there is another side to the question which the critic 
appears to overlook, and that is the rdle which process plays as 
a reproducer in facsimile of the artist’s work. The “ characters” 
of etchings and wood-engravings represent qualities of tones and 
textures which are altogether admirable. But the work ofa great 


artist interpreted by one or other of these pocesses becomes 
something else. An old master engraved on wood by Timothy 
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, is still a beautiful work of art, but it is virtually a new 
k. We do not see why a process reproduction should not 
ny the less a gratification to the artistic mind because it 
slates literally the artisi’s work. Mr. Pennell, whom no one 
accuse of partiality to photographic processes, has not dis- 
ed his appreciation of that power in the process block which 
3 the artist, the whole artist, and nothing but the artist— 
uality which should surely add, and not detract, from the 
1e of a reproduction. 
Sir William Abney on British “ Process.” 
1e recent exhibition at South Kensington was opened on Tuesday 
st week ‘in the large hall of the Marchester Municipal School 
echnology, when Sir William Abney delivered a short address. 
1e examples on the walls, he said, showed the degree of per- 
on to which the various processes of photography and engray- 
mad been brought, and there were some exhibits of very great 
est. Until quite recently people used to send to Germany if 
wanted anything done well in this particular department. 


‘said they could get it done better there than in this country. 


disputed that idea, and attributed its existence to prejudice. | 


put the matter to the test, he got the Society of Arts 
fer a prize for the best reproduction of the picture named “The 
ng of the Wedding Garment.” The result justified his opinion, 
he photogravures of England excelled those of Germany. Sir 
lam Abney gave a technical description of the processes used in 
roduction of the various exhibits, and particularly of the way in 
h' colours were shown in the pictures. He had, he said, the 
otage of seeing the exhibition in London, and believed it would 
Uuable to persons engaged in colour printing and: to those who 
simply amateurs.in the work. ‘he visitor would have an oppor- 
y of inspecting some of the best work done on the Continent, 
agland and America. Sir William Abney, in acknowledging a 
of thanks, advised his hearers to give up their ordinary 
ras and go in for the three-colour cameras. 

e exhibition was criticised in our pages when it opened at. 
) Kensington (Tur Bririsx Journat oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
h 17 and 24), but we may remind visitors to it in Manchester 
0 overlook the exhibit of the Photography and Printing Crafts 
riment of the School of Technology, of which the head is Mr. 
es W. Gamble. This department includes work in pure photo- 
ly, photo-engraving, and various photo-mechanical methods, 
graphic technology, and letterpress printing. The stages in 
Jhoto-mechanical methods of relief, surface, and intaglio are 
shown by the objects in the cases, 


. Super-sensitive Bitumen. 
s query of a correspondent last week has brought us several 
letters pointing out the advantage from a photo-engraving 
of view of a more sensitive bitumen preparation, and the fol- 
§ notes are therefore penned with the hope of their proving of 
e to those engaged on the problem of a sensitive bitumen. 

) following is the substance of the paper referred to by “A.” 
by M. Colens, and appears in the “Bulletin” of the Belgian 
graphic Association, 1891, p. 622. 

hromate and bitumen are combined into one mixture by means 
sasy ink, which combination is further mentioned as “ bichro- 
L bitumen.” A polished zinc plate is coated with this mixture, 
ollodion, left, to dry (of course, in the dark), and exposed under 
egative for three, four, or five minutes, according to the light. 
Zinc plate is then heated, .a film of greasy ink applied to it 
t is then washed: in clean water for one or two minutes with 
Ip of a brush or tuft of wool. It is then dusted with the finest 
€n powder, and the excess dusted off; the bitumen is fixed by 
© the ink and the bichromate, and the plate left to cool. Tt 


ee a a 


ESI SEE 


is then ready for etching, which is done in three stages, with inking 
up between each. 

The above is the only reference we can find to a bichromated bitu- 
men formula, except the following, published about 1895, in the 
“Photographische Chronik.” Here the bitumen is an addition to a 
gum solution, but we must express ourselves dubious of the practical 
value of the formula :— i 


White gum arabic 60 gms. 
Wilber diene 300 ces. 
Chromic acid... -7 gm. 
Potass. bichromate (saturated solu += | 60) ces: 


Extremely finely powdered bitumen is added until the solution. is 
of fair consistency, but still flows easily. The plate is coated, whirled, 
and dried at a gentle heat, and exposed and developed in a broth of 
white sawdust, in which it is kept in agitation, being afterwards dried 
and burnt in. Etching is done with 1: 3 iron perchloride solution. 

Those who are experimenting with bitumen should also study the 
methods employed for preparing a bitumen which per se is of 
greater sensitiveness than the crude natural product. The following 
are the chief of these :— 

(1) Solution in chloroform and precipitation with three to five times 
the volume of ether. (2) Washing the raw powdered asphalt with 
ether, and using the dry residue as basis of the sensitive coating: 
(3) Solution of the powdered raw bitumen in as little turpentine as 
possible, and precipitation with several times its volume of ether. 

Herr E. Valenta, however, some years ago, worked out a method 
of producing a highly sensitive bitumen based on the introduction of 
a further proportion of sulphur. The working details, as given by 
him, are:—100 gms. of Syrian asphalt (bitumen) are dissolyed in 
100 gms. of pseudocumol, in which 12 gms. of flowers of sulphur has 
just been dissolved, and the whole digested under an inverted con- 
denser. The deep brown solution evolves hydrogen sulphide gas, but 
after about three or four hours the evolution of the latter ceases, and 
the cumul is distilled off. The residue, prepared as a 1:25 solution 
in benzole, is employed to coat the plates. 


A MONSTER camera for process work has just been completed by 
the Camera Construction Company, Limited, of Hackney. It takes 
plates from whole plate to 40 in, by 40:in., and thus claims to be the 
largest practicable process camera yet made. A number of improve- 
ments are embodied in its construction, in particular the gearing of 
the focussing screens, which are both central, although the actuating 
handles cannot foul each other. The large dark slide is made with- 
out springs on the door of the slide, thus obviating distortion of the 
plate. 

i eed 

AN instance of very smart photography (says the “ Aldershot 
Gazette”) was forthcoming at the Bisley meeting last week, when 
his Majesty the King paid a visit to the camp. Mr. West, photo- 
grapher, of Aldershot, had a tent on the ground, and succeeded in 
taking a first-class picture of the King and the Duke of Sparta on 
artival at Bisley Station. Such excellent use was made of the nega- 
tive, that before his Majesty had reached the thousand yards range, 
Mr. West’s staff had printed the plate on picture postcards, and they 
were speedily selling by hundreds. Other up-to-date features were 
the printing of all notable events at the meeting as the day progressed, 
as well as photographing the King’s prize-winner, Armourer-Sergt. 
Comber, and selling the picture before the camp broke up. 

Tue Newry Agricultural Society hold their exhibition on August 8 
and 9. A photographic section is included, and: cash prizes are 
offered ; the district in which the show is held is very rich in typical 
Trish scenery. It is near Warrenpoint and Rostrevor, and on the 
other side is Carlingford, with its numerous old ruins of c 
abbey. All communications connected with the show should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Mr. J. M. King, The Mall, Newry, Irel 
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Patent Dews. 


aispes 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

- Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between July 17- 

22, 1905 :— 

Apparatus.—No. 14,659. Improvements im or relating to photo- 
graphy and the apparatus required therefor. Hrnest Henry 
Saniter, Strafford Villa, Moorgate, Rotherham, Yorks. 

Cammra.—No. 14,954. New or improved photographic camera or 
apparatus for use with film racks, applicable, also, to other 
sensitive surfaces. James Alfred Sinclair, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Crnmmarocrapuy.—No. 15,003. Improvements in cinematographic 
apparatus. Henry William Joy, 3, Brown Street, Market Street, 


Manchester. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lame, London, W.C. 
Reruex Camera.—No. 18,815, 1904. The invention relates to reflect- 
ing cameras, and has for its object to enable the dark slide to 
be brought nearer to the lens than is usual in this type of 
camera, and yet to enable the whole of the picture to be seen 
on the focussing screen, whether a short or long focus lens is 
used. The invention further relates to means for releasing the 
shutter immediately after the focussing screen is covered by the 
mirror, and to means for rendering it impossible to use the 
focussing screen in a vertical position when the plate-carrier is 
in a horizontal position, or vice versa. In carrying the invention 
into effect the mirror is mounted so that its rear and upper end 
may, when the mirror is released, first move upwards and back- 
wards from the lens carrier, and, when the mirror has nearly 
come into contact with the focussing screen, it may move for- 
wards. By receiving this motion, the front lower edge of the 
mirror ig moved in a hollow curve, thereby enabling it to pass 
the lens-carrier even when the latter is in its rearmost position 
and when the said front edge of the mirror is carried well 
forward. The construction of the parts require the eight draw- 
ings contained in the specification for its proper explanation. 
George Russel Nichols, 25, South Norwoo Hill, South Norwood, 


Surrey. 
Suurrer.—No. 18,454, 1904. The forty claims in this specification 
require the reproduction of the numerous diagrams of the 
shutter, bub the following describes the general claim for 
novelty :—The invention relates to shutters for photographic 
cameras, and particularly to that class known as iris diaphragm 
shutters, embodying a number of pivoted overlapping leaves, 
and it has for its object to provide a suitable operating 
the leaves may be operated for making 


mechanism whereby 
either time, bulb, or instantaneous exposures, and also for 
governing the relative movement of the leaves so that the open- 
ing formed upon any of the above-mentioned exposures may be 
stopped or varied in size as the operator may desire. Kodak, 
Limited, 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London. 


——- 


Tan Optical Convention will probably meet for the second time 
next summer, but it is improbable that its activities will be as 
ambitious as those of June last. The exhibition, which was @ 
large undertaking will not be repeated yearly; but it is thought 


that the Convention may mect as often as once a year, and confine 


Dew Books. 


—_+—_—_ 
Rergare AND Repuinrn.—A second edition of the Homeland 


Association’s guide to this picturesque part of Surrey has been issued 
after extensive revisions; 6d. net with ordnance map. 

Mountain PuorocrapHy.—The little German book by Emil 
Terschak is at once an incentive and a guide to this most healthy 
and inviting branch of photography, and the second edition, which 
Herr Gustav Schmidt sends us, has been revised and embellished 
with additional illustrations. The German title of the work is “Die 
Photographie im Hochgebirg,” and the published price is M2.50. 

A wanppoox on “Collodion Emulsion” is in preparation by Mr, 
H. O. Klein, of Penrose and Co., and will deal with this process, as 
applied to photo-mechanical work in half-tone and three-colour. Tt 
is to be issued at ds. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Chromo-Sulphon. Sold by Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies 
Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C. 

The above is colouring matter in powder for addition to the develop- 
ing solution, which latter with “chromo-sulphon” as a constituent, 
may be employed in ordinary day or artificial light. That it is 
suited for this scheme of “daylight development” we can positively 
state, for the developer is highly absorbent of the actinic rays, and 
the plate on removal from it loses every trace of yellow colour in the 
ordinary course of washing. We have heard little of the dyed 


developer lately, but whenever the practice becomes talked about, as 
it periodically has been during the past fifty years, “ chromo-sulphon’ 
may be named as a suitable reagent. A three-ounce bottle of the 
powder costs 9d. 

CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

“Warxrn’s Exposure Notes.”—The sixth edition of this usefu 

little exposure note-book has been published. A new feature has 
been introduced. The ruled pages are now available either fol 
exposure or for development notes. ‘his is accomplished by print 
ing development “headings” at the foot of each page. ‘The ordinary 
headings, ie., “Place and Subject, No. of Slide, Plate, Stop, Light 
and Exposure,” are at the top, and the entire page can be used fo 
hese data if necessary. The development “headings” read upwards 
and the same divisions of the page can be used or not, as may bi 
convenient. Useful tables and formule are also included, and thi 
ittle book is particularly neat and compact. It is sold at 1s., am 
is published by the Watkins Meter Company, Hereford. 
‘A. New list of Goerz lenses is just issued from the London House 
4 and 5, Holborn Circus, W.C. It contains specifications of th 
performances of the various famous series of Goerz anastigmats 
and is embellished with bromide and half-tone supplements demon 
strating the great optical perfection of the Tenses. A series 
distinctive names has been adopted for the anastigmats, and th 
ist conveniently summarises the salient features of these—Daga 
Syntor, Pantar, ete. The list, which is altogether a handsome pre 
duction, and contains a number of notes on the qualities of lense 
effective for various purposes, is offered free. 

A. wnw collodion paper is now appearing on the market fro 
Messrs. A’. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, London, E.C., an 
is distinctive from the fact that for the raw stock on which it ; 
coated a source of supply other than the Rives factory has_ bee 
drawn upon—and successfully as far as our experience goes. Tl 
paper tones well in the platinum bath, lies flat in the paths, and give 
vich brown and black tones. Samples and prices are obtainab 


from Messrs. Staley. 


itself to the reading and discussion of papers. 
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—— -Doeelings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


feast. | 


Outing to Moor Mill and Netherwylde 
Farm. 
Trip to Barnet Gate, 
Outing to Godalming. 
Members’ Evening. 
{Ten Minutes’ Papers 
| Beginners. 
Trip to Cranmere Pool. 
Outing to Westella. 


Watford Camera Club.. 
Cricklewood Photo. Soc Pe 
North Middlesex Photo. So 

Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc, 
Everton Camera Club ., 


Devonport Camera Club 
Hull Photographic Society 


of Interest to 


ommercial & Legal Intelligence 


— 
a the North and West London Police Court, John Samuel 
rancis, of Grovedale Road, Holloway, was charged, on a warrant, 
r obtaining, by means of a false pretence, 2s. 6d. from. John 
Jilliam Gray, of Union Square, Islington, with intent to defraud. 
he prosecutor, a photographer, had employed the prisoner to can- 
iss on commission for orders. It was alleged that he had taken in 
ogus orders, and received commission on them. The prisoner 
enied that they were bogus orders, and the prosecutor replied that 
| some cases there were no such numbers in the streets as those 
ritten on the orders. The prisoner was remanded. 

‘Ax the Louth Police Court, Reginald Innes, photographer, of Free- 
lan Street, pleaded guilty to Sunday trading, and was fined 7s. 6d., 
iclusive of costs. The shop, said the constable, was next door to a 
1apel. 

Marraew Kepprr MaAckENzin 
[ackenzie, trading as Mackenzie 
ad photographers, both of 50, Grove Road, Hastbourne, attended 
ast week to 


and Miss Margaret Gemmel 
and Co., photographic dealers 


b the Eastbourne Bankruptcy Court on Tuesday of 
ndergo their public examination in bankruptcy, before the deputy- 
sgistrar (Mr. J. B. Compton Coles). 
‘Tue Progress Photographic Company, the style under which Mr. 
wholesale, and 


The case was adjourned. 


eorge Garet Charles conducted the publishing, 
sport photographic department of his establishment at his premises 
nown as the Progress Steam Works, in Eden Street, N.W., were 
mpletely gutted by fire on July 25, the entire set of buildings 
ive in number), stock, plant, etc., being entirely burned down. 
he losses are considerable. We are desired to intimate that any 
mmunications, until the works are rebuilt. should be addressed 
) Mr. Garet Charles’s Studio, 49, Acacia Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
1+» + 

Tur Prosucrep Porsons Brrn.—It is stated on good authority 
hat there is now no probability of there being introduced during 
his Session of Parliament the Bill with reference to the sale of 
isons, which had been undertaken on behalf of the Government, 
y the Lord President of the Privy (Council. ‘The shareholders in 
Drug Stores” limited companies will not grieve much over this we 
magine. 

Reapers of “ Pearson’s Magazine” for August will, perhaps, be 
pecially interested in one article, descriptive of the adventures and 
air-breadth escapes of one of the Editors of THe Brrrise Journat 
f PHorocrapuy. ‘These perils were incurred, we hasten to say, 
ot in the precincts of 24, Wellingten Street, but where Atlantic 
teakers make rude sport of life and limb, on the stormy coasts of 
ormwall and the Scillies. The writer of the article has a good deal 
f interest to say on the wave photography of F. J. Mortimer, 
hough, perhaps, those who have not been down to the Scillonian 
ea with a camera, will credit him with introducing more sensa- 
ionalism into his description of the sport than it deserves. Such 
ritics are asked to reserve judgment until they have hunted big 
rae, 


= eS 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tue Royal Meteocroiogical Society.—The Council of the Royal 
Meteorological Society are desirous of advancing the general know- 


ledge of meteorology, and of promoting an intelligent public interest 
in the science. They think that these ends can be most readily at- 
tained by means of lectures delivered in connection with scientific 
societies and institutions in various parts of the country, The Council 
have now appointed a lecturer, who is prepared to deliver lectures 
on meteorological subjects—e.g., how to observe the weather, weather 
forecasting, climate, rainfall, thunderstorms, meteorology in relation 
to agriculture, health, etc. The lectures wiil be illustrated by lantern 
slides from the large collection in the possession of the society. 
Societies and institutions wishing such lectures will be expected to 
The Council 
are willing to arrange for exhibiting at the gatherings of local seien- 


pay a moderate fee and to defray travelling expenses. 


tific societies, institutions, or schools, a collection of photographs, 


drawings, diagrams, and charts, illustrating meterological phe- 


nomena, and of various patterns of instruments used for meteorological 
desired, lend and fit up a complete 
climatological station for exhibition, showing the necessary instru- 


observations. They would also, i 


The cost of transit and the 
and superintending the 


ments in position and ready for use. 
expenses of a member of the staff in fitting wu 
exhibit would be borne by the society or institution inviting the co- 
The Council are 
further prepared to lend sets of lantern slides, illustrating meteoro- 


operation of the Royal Meteorological Society. 


logical phenomena and instruments at a small charge. Further details 
on the subject may be obtained from the ASsistant Secretary, Royal 
Meteorological Society, 70, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Prcrure Posrcarps. 
Postal Union for’ the year 1903 contains some interesting items, 


-A return which has just been issued’ by the 


especially with regard to the extent to which postcards have ingra- 
tiated themselves with the public. It appears from this return that 
in the matter of postcards the German Empire heads the list with 
no fewer than 1,161 millions posted there during that year. Even 
the United States, whose population is about one-half in excess of 
hat of Germany, can boast of only 7704 millions of those missives. 
Great Britain comes next with 613 millions. Japan, which pre- 
viously -used next to Germany most postcards, is now tourth on the 
ist with 4874 mil‘ions. The inhabitants cf Germany alone, therefore 
are now availing themselyes of nearly as many postcarcés as the 
United States and Japan together. Other countries are greatly 
eft behind in the race; not one of them reaches the number ‘of 300 
millions. Individually there came, in millions, upon Austria, 291; 
ne East Indies (British India), 254; and Russia, 114. All the rest 
number of less chan 100 millions--namely, Belgium, 63; 
Jenmark, 6; France, 70; Spain, 13; Hungary, 88; Italy, €5; the 
Netherlands, 59; Norway, 5; Portugal, 11; Sweden, 43; Switzer- 


show 2 


and, 53. As to letters, however, the United States is far ahead of 
1 other countries. The total number of 
903 was 4,109 millions. Great Britain 


,097 millions, and then Germany with 


2 


etters posted there during 
follows in its wake with 
The said 
each posted upwards of 


bo 


5648 millions. 


hree countries together have, therefore, 


one milliard of letters. France counts for over half a milliard— 
namely, 844 millions of letters. With less than half a milliard are 
Austria with 464, Belgium with 104, Spain with 136, Hungary with 
127, the East Indies with 258, Japan with 208, Norway with 32, the 
Netherlands with 86, Russia with 349, Switzerland with 94, and 
Sweden with 81 millions. 

Le Dernier Cri in the iay press on photography! “Simplex,” :a 
a Midland journal, disembowels a reducer from the “ Photographic 
News” of 1868, and offers it as “quite reliable and effective for 
gelatine papers.” It is a solution of potassium cyanide, and we are 
afraid it has no particular claim to disinterment. 
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Correspondence, 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 


* * We do not wndertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents. 
ae gee 
THE ALLEGED “FORGERY CHARGE.” 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to our publication of the above charge 
brought against me, and now withdrawn, I beg to state that no 
one regrets more than myself that further evidence in this case 
had not been gone into. have been conclusively proved 
It was 
not a question of forgery at all; it was merely a question whether I 


It would 
that the charge was altogether a false and vindictive one. 
had or had not the right to sign my brother's name, I certainly 
produced evidence that by the existence of two powers of attorney, 
one a general one, that I had 


the right to act as I did. I have 
signed a great number of share certificates, transfers, and agree- 
ments in the same manner as I signed the Bill in question without 
taking any trouble to imitate my 


rother’s signature in particular. 
Without any desire to run my own brother down, let it be said 
that had it been forgery he would haye shown me little mercy! 
The prosecutor, Mr. H. H. F. Hyndman, insisted on my signing 
a document (now in court) which would have given him absolute 
control of the whole business, and which I refused to sign, as 
well as the secretary of the company, whereupon Mr. Hyndman 
swore at me, and our friendship was at an end. Needless to say, 
that on Thursday last my soliciter already issued and served a 
writ on my behalf on the prosecutor, claiming damages for 
malicious prosecution and wrongful imprisonment which I have 
suffered. 


that if my name was considered good enough to figure prominently 


Surely it must be quite obvious to any business man 


as managing director, inventor and patentee of a valuable process, 
in the prospectus of a company with a capital of £120,000, as 
issued on July 8 last, of which £60,000 is to be raised from the 
public, and as a large shareholder, my own name would have 
been good enough for one of my co-directors (the prosecutor) on 
a bill for £100, without any need to forge my brother’s name 
or intent to defraud! It is no doubt for this reason that the 
magistrate found as he did. I shall thank you if in fairness to 
me you will give a little space in your esteemed paper for this.—I 
am, etc., F. Aurwe, , 
Managing Director, Metotype Co., Ltd. 
82, Cavendish Road, Harringay, 
July 30, 1905, 


THE FREE ENLARGEMENT IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—You will see by the newspaper I mail to-day that 
Tanquerey and Co. are advertising their “free portrait” in the 
newspapers of this city. They haye been sending circulars by 
post for some time back to private families. A gentleman some 
eight months ago showed me a circular and acknowledged that he 
had been “done” by this firm,—I am, dear Sirs, yours truly, an 
old subscriber, 


J. Firz-Parricr. 
Calle Rincén, 176, Montevideo, 


~ July 8, 1905. 

[The advertisement is in the style with which we are unfortunately 
familiar, and we hope that our correspondent will be able to con- 
vince his public of the fraudulent character of the business.—Ens., 


B.J.P.] 


QUALIFICATION BY EXAM? 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your remarks in the last week’s B.J. on certifi 
cates and examinations are what I can cordially endorse, for | 
have had good reason to do so, having once taken on a man whi 
according to the certificate ought to have been able to have done 
pretty nearly everything, and so he could if he had a year t 
do it in, and all the stock of a photographic factory to mess 
about with. But for turning out work on a pretty close time limit 
and with a narrow margin of wasters, give me a chap who has 
it in him, and who has had reasonably good training in a wel 
ordered establishment. In all the instruction in photography whicl 
is given I would like to see more attention paid to the practical 
requirements of a professional business. It is not often that one 
has trouble which needs a man on the place with a knowledge 
of chemistry, but every day and all the time we need that quality 
in our assistants, which is half technical and half commercial, an¢ 
which is never found in the scientific dabbler who can frequently 
score brilliantly in an examination. 
remain yours truly, 

July 31, 1905. 


I enclose my card, ane 
Oxp PROPRIETOR. 


FRENCH COPYRIGHT LAW. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I haye been much interested in the two cases of 
copyright law in France which have recently appeared in you 
columns, the latter under “Ex Cathedra” last week. It would seen 
that photographic copyright law is one of the things that they de 
not do better in France, Apparently a photographer has to estab: 
lish his position in public estimation before he can claim any )pro 
tection under an act which is framed in the interests of artists 
only, and does not benefit the photographer until he has proyed 
his title to be classed among artists. It is scarcely necessary te 
point out the unfairness of this law to the young photographei 
who has still to make his name. 


Your artist has copyright becaus 
he is an artist, but the struggling photographer, forsooth, must 
wait until the public distinguishes between his work and thal 
of the man on the other side of the road, who remains “ only ¢ 
photographer.” It would be interesting to know, for the satis 
faction of some of us who have fancied that French law meant 
justice, whether a painter must likewise produce proof of his artistry 
before he can claim protection in his works, but from my reading 
of the French Law of Copyright I take it that he has no need & 
do so. I hope the day is far distant when such invidious distine 
tions will be made in this country,—Yours truly, 


ANGLO-SAxon, 
Plymouth, July 30, 1905. 


J. H. Datrmeyer, Limrrep, makers of the famous “ Dallmeyet 
Lenses,” hitherto represented in America by Anthony and Scovill 
are stated by “The Photographer” to have entered the Americar 
market direct, and to have engaged the services of Mr. F. @ 
Burgess, late of the Rotograph Company, and previously the travel 
ling salesman of C. P. Goerz. It is the intention of the firm & 
ultimately open offices in New York City, though for the present 
Mr. Burgess intends to make a trip throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

“Jowsnnes Jancer, Lrurrep,” of Stockholm, have, from July 1, 
taken over the photographic studio and art publishing business. 
founded in 1860 by the court photographer, Jaeger, and, since 1890, 
under the management of Mr. Wolfenstein. The managing director 
for the new company is Mr. Albin Roosval, editor of “ Fotografish 
Tidskrift.” 
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Inswers to Correspondents. 


a . 

All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
‘ing queries, must be addressed to ‘THe Eprtors, Tam Britis 
Jovrnat of Puorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.O. Inxattention to this ensures delay. 


Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
“unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry Grurnwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


lor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Gremnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
“undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
“1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
“Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 
> 


——— 


OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— : 
{. Lawrence, ‘‘ Cambridge,” Farnborough, Hants, Photograph of King Edward 
VII, Saluting. 

V. Catling, 13, Bertram Road, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. Photograph, Group of 
V.B. Middlesex Regiment (D.C.0.),.°* F” Company. 
{.Cromack, Harlsea House, Belvedere Road, Scarborough, 

Rev. T. E. Lindsay, M.A. 

ae e Monmouth Place, Bath. Photograph of the Old City Watchman’s Box 
it Bath. 

organ, 7 and 9, Lammas Street, Carmarthen. Photographsof A. E. Davies, Esq., 

M.P., and W. Llewellyn Williams, Esq., K.C. 

C. Scott, “Heathersett,”’ Campion Terrace, Leamington Spa. Photograph of 

Twenty-four Cattle and Tree Struck by Lightning on July 9, 1905, in the Earlof 

Warwick's Park, Warwick, with Owner of Cattle and Insurance Agent Inspect- 

ing the Disaster. 

Barton, 74, Strafford Road, Acton, London, W. Photograph of Groups of Cleroy 

Staf, All Saints’ Church, Acton, and Mothers’ Meetings (Clergy and Helpers), 

& Saints, Acton. 

f. John Vaughan, 134, Great Horton Road. Bradford, Yorks. Photograph of Col. 

G. H. Miller, V.D., 2nd V.B. (P.W.O), West Yorks Regt. 

4. Osborne, 16, Arwenack Street, Falmouth. Photograph, Outside Burton's 

(Royal) Old Curiosity Shop, Falmouth, showing two men in the Borough of 

Penryn Stocks. 

Small, 43, Norton Road, Stourbridge. Photograph entitled ‘‘ Lady Artists in 

Dudley Castle.” 

I. De’ Ath, 32. Bank Street, Ashford. Kent. Photograph of High Street 

Ashford. Photograph of St, Mary's Church, Ashford. 

Jmith, The Studio. New Road, Grays, Essex. Photograph of the new training 

ship, Exmouth, of Grays. 


Photograph of the 


ppEGAR.—1. Mr. C. F. Cross, 4, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
There is no fixed scale of charges. 2. We do not know the ad- 
dress. If we can be of any-service to you we shall be pleased. 


Perhaps you would like to give us a call. 


{‘HROMATED BrruMEN.—Ze reply to correspondent “A” in current 
4 


issue. It is more than probable I am under a misapprehension, 
as you say, but I have upon several occasions read of sensitive 


bitumen or asphait used for etching without being able to 
_ find out the sensitiser. I understood, however, that it was 
 bichromate, as parts were washed away as in the carbon pro- 
cess, but could not understand how the bichromate was rendered 
- ‘soluble for mixing with the bitumen. . The enclosed cutting, 
_ taken from an old “Annual” of, I think, 1891, prompted me 
also to follow the matter up, as I am much interested in it. 
However, I should be grateful, as a reader for eighteen years, 
for any information as to an easy method of sensitising bitumen 
for etching, or information as to any book which treats of the 
subject.—A. 
| This matter is referred to under ‘“ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 
OKS on Puorograruic Curmisrry.—I should be much obiiged if 
you could inform me, through your “ Answers to Correspon- 
dents,” what the standard works are on photographic chemistry, 
and publisher’s name.—T. E. H. 

“The Chemistry of Photography,” by R. Meldola. MacMiilan. 
6s. “Chemistry for Photographers,” by C. F. Townsend. 
Dawbarn and Ward. 1s. 

tw Booxs.—I wish to take popular views in different towns in the 
counties of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent. Would you be kind 


enough to tell me if there is any book published giving the 
most important views in each town that are saleable and 


It would be a great help 
and saving of time to me if there is a book of this description.— 
View FInver. 

Your request certainly does not lack candour, but we should 


popular in each particular district? 


have thought a prospective publisher of views would know of 


the material at present on the market. Most of the large 
photograph publishers issue sets of views or of postcards, or 
you will find a selection of the best views in most of the guide 


in the “Homeland” guides, 


books to the various localities 


for example. 


En Avant (and Others).—In our next. 

Rerovcuine, Erc.—Can you kindly tell me (1) how to fill in holes and 
scratches in negatives so that there will not be the slightest 
trace of them in the finished print? The negatives are 

varnished, but the holes and scratches are right through the 

film, leaving nothing but bare glass. Brush with water colour, 
also the scrapings of old negatives in acetic acid, have been 

Neither method allowed of 


the exact density at the first application; while if a second 


well tried, but without success. 


coat of colour was applied it disturbed the one underneath, or 
(2) Is there any simple 
method of taking a quick proof at night other than by the 


else showed on the finished print. 


bromide development method? I am in diggings, and find 
proofing by the bromide method to cause inconvenience to ~~ 
landlady, although the negatives have to be perfect to print 
from in the morning.—WorRIED. . 
(1) It is a matter of skill and practice, and you cannot expect 
to become proficient at once. Brush and colour is the usttal 
method, and perhaps it will be necessary for you to touch out 
the scratches, etc., more deeply than the surrounding negative, 
and then to work up a print from the negative in which 
these markings will be slightly lighter and comparatively easy 
to match. 
(2) We can only suggest one or other of the “gaslight” papers, 
such as Velox. 
Copyricut.—Last Sunday I took an order to photograph an interior 
of a bar of public house. On submitting the proofs (untoned) 
they were objected to, saying 


A second negative is finally made from the print. 


hey were not satisfactory. 
Leaving the house with the promise of taking them again, I 
went into another public and showed the proofs to landlord, 
who thought them excellent. On arriving home I received a 
letter from my clients expressing their non-approval of showing 
them (some busybody having told them), and wishing me to 
destroy them. Whose property are they? They have not 
paid for them. How would you act in the case?—F. L. 

The copyright belongs to the 


andlord who gave you the 

order. If he does not pay for the work you have: done you 
can sue for the money. But you cannot make use of the 
negatives without rendering yourself liable to action. 

Reroucutne (Genera 


probable salary upon the evidence of a single print of an easy 


Assistant).—It is impossible to state your 


subject, and we wish inquirers would make a note of this 
reply. Three unretouched prints and three retouched should be 
sent. Let one be of an aged person with character and wrinkles 
for preference; the next a young manor woman; and the third a 
child study. All to be toned and fixed and made on glossy paper 
to show the detail. These would display the ability to differen- 


tiate the treatment between youth and age, and would serve 


us as a fair guide; but even then the, query as to salary is 
almost useless, and we would rather not reply to it. So much 
depends upon the personality of the applicant, the years of 
service, and class of experience, and the feeling of the em« 


ployer in the matter. Our replies to indifferent workers may 
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set a value upon those of a higher grade that would be unfair, 
and tend to lower the general rate of wages. Your retouching 
for mere fineness is very good, but you remoye the shadows un- 
duly, and so flatten your effect. 


A. L.— (Asniéres).—We are obliged to you for your notes. 


Resrrrines (Country Photo).—The subject of your letter is dealt 
with in “Ex Cathedra.” 


Prostinc For Grass.—In page 718 of 1905 “ Almanac,” Mr. H. N. 
King recommends “ Vitrolite” as a frosting for glass, and 
mentions that it may be obtained from “the well-known” 
firm of Walter Carson and Sons, but gives no address. I 
should be much obliged if you will kindly give me the address. 
—We Ho Rak, 

Grove Works, Lombard Road, Battersea, S.W. 


Fixtve Trovpies.—I have had considerable trouble with my hypo 
bath lately, my negatives will not fix some days, even when 
left in hypo bath for half an hour or even more, one edge or 
corner remaining unfixed and blistering. Until this has hap- 
pened I have been in the habit of developing a batch of 
negatives while the last batch fixed, and haye never had to 
wait for the first batch to fix; but now it means a great loss 
of time as well as many spoilt negatives. I make the hypo 

very strong. I can only put it down to one of the followmg 

reasons:—1l, hypo being too strong; 2, hot weather; 3, poor 
hypo; 4, faulty plates. 


Any advice you can offer will be 
greatly esteemed, as I am at my wit’s end what tu do.— 
Worrtep. 

It is quite possible that the first cause is the real one. 
It is a pity you do not tell us the strength of your bath, but 
it should not be more than 8 oz, to the pint, better 6 or 4 oz. 
The hot weather may have had something to do with it, by 
causing the bath to become stronger by evaporation. You 
should keep it covered when not in use, or pour off the bath 
into a jar. Nos 3 and 4 are improbable. Try working with 
a bath 6 oz.per pint, and let us know if your troubles do not 
disappear, ? 

Fiycer Prints.—I should be greatly obliged if, through the medium 
of your paper, you would inform me the best way to photo- 
graph finger prints on glass and wood, etc.; if special treat- 

I should think it 

would be interesting to most photographers. 


ment, plates, developer, exposure, etc.? 
I have some to 
do but am quite ignorant how to get about it.—N. Barry. 

We have had no experience in this work, and can only 
suggest that the impression should be intensified by dusting 
some impalpable powder, such as bitumen, over it. The 
surplus having been dusted off, that adhering to the impres- 
sion could be fixed by heat. In the case of finger prints being 
made, we may quote from Dr. Francis Galton’s directions as 
follows:—Ink a piece of glass plate with printer's ink by 
means of a printer’s roller, applying the ink very uniformly 
and thinly. The coat of ink should be so thin that when the 
inked plate is held between ithe eye and the light, its tint 
should be of a smoky yellow, very far from black. Press the 
finger first on this inked glass and then on a porcelain palette, 
such as is used by painters in- water-colours. The extreme 
whiteness of the palette contrasts well with the impression 
upon it, and makes photography easy. 


8. Horroy.—Will you kindly give me your opinion on the following 
questions? I give an order te a publishing firm for postcards 


of the town and districts, and to save them the trouble and 
expense of making negatives, I sell them prints from my own 


negatives at 2s. each. The postcards are to bear my name, 


and as I do not want the whole batch at once, they agre 


to let me have half of the order at first, and to hold th 
remainder until I require them. I now find that they a1 
selling these cards to a rival firm in the town. 


rearess: 


Have I an 
he time, bu 


These prints were not copyrighted at 
some of them have been copyrighted since. 

We do not quite understand the matter from your letter 
“where you say you sold the prints to the firm to execute a 
order for you. If you gave an order on the terms you sa 
they had no right to sell the photographs to your rival 
hey. held i 


You can preven 


unless, indeed, you did not take the prints 
stock for you within a reasonable time. 
your rival from selling the photographs you have made copy 
right, and obtain damages for their sale from the time o 
registration, if you can prove you have sustained any. 

Retrovcuine (Reply to C. F.).—1. Your retouching is second-clas 
only, but might easily become first-class with a little effort 


and under direction. Balance shadows under eyes to bette 


effect, and grade out to face line with nicer definition— 


increase your high lights, but do not leave them lonely or to 


marked. 2. For your retouching only you would not receiys 
more than 30s. per week; but much depends upon you 
speed, which you do not state. 35. With regard to you 
operating, it is fair, but you are using a villainous backgrouné 
that plays havoc with the head—which should be kept cleat 
for such a subject. 
———— 19 
DeatH or Water E. Wooprpury.—We see announced, in the 
American papers, the death of Mr. Walter E. Woodbury from feyet 
contracted in Panama, where, at the time of his death, Mr. Wood- 
bury was acting as assistant editor of a daily paper. Mr. Woodbury 
was well known in photographic circles in Europe and Aimerica. 
He was in Germany at the time of the rise of gelatine printing-out 
paper, and is credited with the coining of the word “ Aristotype.” 
He wrote the first handbook on gelatine printing-out processes. 
During his career in America Mr. Woodbury was with the Velox 
Company, and for some years edited the “Photographic Times” 
and the “American Annual of Photography” for the Scovill and 
Adams Company. 
Limited, Bristol, had theit 
annual outing on Saturday, July 29. The party drove to Bad 
minton by char-’i-bane; a stop was made at Chipping Sodbury, 
On arriving at Bad- 


Tur employees of Art Printers, 


and lunch was taken at the Portculles Hote?. 
minton the party visited his Grace the Duke of Beaufort’s kennels, 
stables, and grounds, after which cricket and tennis were indulged 
in, and the party left at 7.15 for the drive home, which was very 
pleasant, songs being rendered in first class style, and received most 


heartily. 
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reduction in the cost of a material of such importance 
in photography. Excepting revolutionary changes which 
the modern scientific alchemist may produc2, the imme- 
diate prospect is for platinum to become Jearer rather 


than cheaper. 
* * * 


Who Took the We read in the Manchester papers that 


DLPRATO. FECES WITH NEW MavERIALS .. 634 2 d 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


taking the work would appear. It probably would in the 
case of a jeweller or a confectioner doing anything on 
such an occasion, and though the question may seem a 


etd Tt would SOeHn Be if M. Tanquerey, of paltry one, small news items of this description keep a 
burg. the Société Artistique des Portraits, was | photographer’s name before the public, and it is to his 


responsive to his cajolleries. 


The last we heard 


not finding the European market quite 


of 


was from a correspondent in Ceylon, and this week 
sader in Johannesburg informs us that all the firms 


interest to endeavour to obtain such acknowledgment of 
his work in the Press. Usually it will not be difficult 
to achieve this end through the parties from whom he 
receives his commission, or from the newspaper people. 


e were receiving the time-worn offer of the free iS * mi 

argement. We trust our estimable friend of the Rue 

Turin is not falling on bad times, that the “free | Pirie Among the Transatlantic visitors to 
wgement” fraud is beginning to lose its freshness, and | MacDonald.” [ondon has been Mr. Pirie MacDonald, 


t he may be forced to seek some other vocation for 
ch the chief qualification is an unbounded confidence 


he gullibility of the human race. 


It would naturally 


2 us if these forebodings proved to be true, and if, as 
ears to be the case, we have ourselves in some measure 


tributed to the present circumstances. 


We can assure 


Tanquerey it has always been a pleasure to us to make 


business known. 


* 


* 


“Photographer of Men,” New York, an interview with 
whom appears on another page. Mr. MacDonald is a 
conspicuous member of the group of twenty or twenty- 
five individualist photographers of New York. He is a 
“ photographer of men” only, and strictly adheres to that 
self-description in the pursuit of his profession. Your 
American worker with ideas and personality is more often 
than not a first-rate man of business, and one does not 
want to know Mr. MacDonald very long to discover that 
the alert, clear-cut business faculty is merged with the 


e Rising The price of platinum has undergone a 
ce of good deal of fluctuation, but has steadily | artistic half-philosophical cast of mind which aims at 
oom risen of late years, notwithstanding an character studies of sitters as distinguished from facial 


rease in the production of the precious metal. 


The 


ef source is the Perm district of Russia, where some 
) firms are engaged in platinum mining. According 
2 report in the “ Chemische Industrie ” on the present 
dition of the business, the production rose spasmodic- 
> in 1901 from 310.7 to 389 pouds (the poud equals 


pounds). 


But this advance has not been maintained 


ause, for one thing, the ore has proved slightly poorer 
platinum, and, for another, that under the peculiar 
ditions of the business, mine owners have no induce- 
at to increase the supply, and, therefore, as the Russian 
les are by far the most important source of platinum 
the whole world, there is no reason to anticipate any 


delineation. How a man advertises is no bad guide to 
his grasp of a business, and here we have a photographer 
of MEN announcing his studio in the ladies’ papers, on the 
practical basis that man comes never to a studio, but 
is driven there by his sister, wife, or sweetheart. And the 
matter of the advertisement is just that which rivets 
attention. There is Pirie shown putting all his weight to 
close the door of his studio. Over.the fanlight is inscribed 
“Pirie Macdonald, Photographer of Men,” but through 
the slit of the door is visible a surging tide of. women 
struggling for entrance. To take another. A dude of the 
dudes, flabby and effeminate, is shown in course of sudden 
ejection from the studio, and, as before, the letterpress 
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reads only: “ Pirie MacDonald, Photographer of—Mzn!” 
Mr. MacDonald recently organised, and became the first 
president of, the Professional Photographers’ Society of 
New York, a body with aims allied to those of the Popo. 
and already proving a considerable strength to the pro 
fessional photographers in New York State. 

* * on 


The Outdoor Portrait photographers, of all men, 
Life. ought to see to it that their hours of 
leisure are spent as much as possible in the open air. 
Even a photographer who does not actually_spend much 
time in his dark room gets none too much fresh air in 
the course of the working day, and some form of outdoor 
sport, which braces mind and body, is an essential to 
his well being and an actual business asset. Theres are 
precedents in the profession which argue for the truth 
of what we are saying. One West End photographer at 
least can be seen every morning taking his early dive 
into the Serpentine, and he finds the practice a sure means 
of keeping up to concert pitch. Golf has several dis- 
tinguished exponents, and among other advocates of active 
outdoor exercise we might name a well-known Hull photo- 
grapher who is captain of a cycling club, and does good, 
not to himself only, but to others whom he introduces to 
the byways of the East Riding. Our advice to the photo- 
grapher is to guard his leisure from the claims of business, 
and to set apart as much of his free time as he can for exer- 
cise in the open air. His work and his business will be 
all the better for it. 


* * * 
The When a number of negatives are taken 
Portrait at a single sitting, the photographer 
ieee usually feels that there is one which 


embodies his conception of the subject 
better than the others, and is the one which he would 
prefer the sitter to take. Very possibly the choice of the 
sitter and the sitter’s friends will be quite different, as 
their decision is based on likeness above all things—a fact, 
of course, which the photographer should keep ever before 
him. Nevertheless, it may often be desirable to “force 
the client’s hand”—to borrow a phrase from the card 
prestidigateur—and there are ways and means which may 
be adopted to bring the choice on the favoured portrait. 
The latter can be printed “ just so” in every respect, while 
others are kept a little under or over printed. The 
portrait to be “forced” is produced in perfect finish, im- 
maculate in point of surface and mounting, while the 
others may be let fall a little below the standard, or sent as 
avowedly rough proofs. Unknown to the customer, a 
particular print, embodying some distinctive feature of the 
photographer’s work, may be made acceptable above its 
fellows. : 


—— 


PRINTING PROCESSES.—X. 
ALBUMEN Papmr. 


THE sensitising of albumen paper was fully described on 
page 563 ante, but paper so prepared will not keep more 
than a day or two, and therefore it is best to use up all 
of it on the day of sensitising. The addition of citric or of 
tartaric acid to the silver bath enhances the keeping quali- 
ties of the paper, but the acid retards toning, and intro- 
duces difficulty in obtaining deep, rich tones. The white- 
ness of the paper may, however, be retained for some days 
by storing it. between sheets of pure blotting paper 
saturated with a solution of carbonate of soda and after- 
wards dried. If the pads of the printing frames be 
similarly treated, prints not finished one day may be com- 
pleted on the next without deterioration. . . 


The conditions under which the paper is printed 
have an influence on the toning of the print, particularly 
at this season of the year. If the printing frames and 
their pads become abnormally dry, as they may do if 
stored, when out of use, in a very hot and dry place, 
the prints when taken out of the frames will have a rusty 
brown colour, be mealy in appearance, and also refuse to 
tone to anything beyond a dirty brown. For this reason 
the frames, when not actually in use, are best kept in a 
room of normal dryness. In the last article it was men- 
tioned that fuming with ammonia finds more favour in 
America than here. This may be because the atmosphere 
of this country is always in a moister condition than that 
of the States. 

In printing, the prints should be made somewhat darker 
han they are to be when finished—the deeper the tones 
desired the darker should be the printing. It should be 
kept in mind that some toning baths reduce more than 
others. Prior to toning, the prints must be washed for 
en minutes or so in three or four changes of water to 
remove the free nitrate of silver. The first and second 
waters should be saved, as they contain a good quantity 
of silver, especially when the paper is sensitised on a 
strong silver bath. After the last water ceases to be milky 
he prints are ready for toning. The toning baths that 
may be used for albumen paper are almost innumerable; 
any of those given for P.O.P. on page 524 may be em- 
ployed. The one most in favour with those who employ 
albumen paper is the acetate bath; indeed, it is probably 
more used for the purpose than all the other toning 
solutions put together. Here is the formula for it:— 


Acetate of soda 
Water 
Chloride of gold 


This must be made up at least twenty-four hours before 
it is to be used, otherwise it is liable to yield mealy 
prints. This bath can be used over and over again if 
more gold be added as it becomes exhausted, but the gold 
must be added some eighteen or twenty hours before it is 
again employed. Very occasionally a little more acetate 
will be required. The bottle containing the bath should 
not be exposed long to the light, otherwise the gold will 
become reduced. This bath is admirably adapted for pro- 
ducing the tones that were known some years ago as the 
Payne Jennings red by stopping the toning at an early 
stage. With deeper toning it gives rich purple browns, 
and, with strong negatives and deeper printing, purple 
blacks may be obtained. It may as well be mentioned here 
that the tone yielded by any bath is largely dependent 
upon the negative. If deep, rich tones are desired, the 
negative must be of a vigorous character, so that the 
deepest shadows become strongly bronzed in the printing. ' 
Thin and feeble negatives are useless for deep-toned 


prints. A good bath for cold tones is the following :— 
Carbonate of soda 
Water 


This bath should be made up shortly before use, as it 
will not keep for more than an hour or two: Here is a 
bath that found much favour some years ago with those 
who liked cold tones. . It-is known as the lime bath :— 


2 minims 


When cold, the solution is decanted from the chalk: sedi- 
ment, and it-is then ready for use. 
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With this bath considerable over-printing is necessary, 
the chlorine has a reducing action on the image. 
Here is another form of lime bath that is preferable 
the above, inasmuch as it has practically no reducing 
tion on the print, therefore little or no over-printing 
‘required. Furthermore, a stock solution of it may 
4 kept. The formula is as follows:—In a 10 oz. bottle 
it a few ounces of distilled water and add 15 gr. of 
loride of gold. Drop in a piece of blue litmus paper, 
wich will be turned red. Add lime water (not chloride 
lime) till the blue colour of the paper is just restored. 
ven add 2 dr. of fused chloride of calcium, and make 
the bulk to 73 oz. of water. For use, take half an 
mee of this to 8 oz. of water. This bath, like the acetate, 
n be used over and over again by the addition of more 
the stock solution, and that may, if necessary, be added 
vile the prints are toning without injury to them. The 
ack solution as well as the used bath ‘should be kept 
oo the light, to avoid spontaneous precipitation of 
es 

Another good toning bath, that is much liked by 
me, is :— 


us yields good purple-brown tones. 

There are many other baths, as well as modifications of 
ose given, that can be used for albumen papers, but 
e above are the most popular ones. It may be well to 
int out here that all of them will yield good warm brown 
nes if the toning is arrested at an early stage, then the 
lours with all of them will be very much alike. Tt is 
th the deeper tones that the effects given by the different 
ths are most noticeable. In toning albumen prints the 
lour must be judged by looking on them, and not 


through them, as with P.O.P., and the toning should be 
stopped as soon as the desired tint is reached, or a little 
betore. It should also be mentioned that with highly 
albumenised papers, such as the double albumenised, deep 
blacks or purple-blacks are much more difficult to obtain 
—whatever bath may be used—than with less albumenised 
ones. 

After toning, the prints are washed in one or two waters 
and, if many are dealt with at a time, it is well to put 
them, when removed from the bath, in a very dilute solu- 
tion of salt, to stop further toning action. After another 
rinse in water, the prints are fixed in :— 

Ei pos lphite won eSOd ase ater eensareca steer 8 oz. 
NETIC naa ae adapenaaapaecorichueaad aotinscodsotnsect hon 40 oz. 


In this they should remain for fifteen minutes, being kept 
in motion all the while by turning them over and over. 


| If they are allowed to stick together stains will be the. 


result. After fixing, the prints must be well washed in 
several changes of water, being kept in motion all the 
while. Ii the prints are washed in a dish, the best way 
is to keep them turning about, by hand, in the water for 
six or seven minutes, and then pour it off and rear the 
dish up on end, with the prints sticking to the bottom, to 
drain for two or three minutes. The dish is then refilled 
with water and the operations repeated. In this way the 
washing of quite a large number of prints may be 
thoroughly done in an hour or a little more—that is, if 
the fixing has been complete, i.e., the hypo salts of silver 
converted into the freely soluble state. Warm water may 
be used to facilitate the removal of the hypo without injury 
to the pictures, and this practice is frequently adopted. 
At the fixing and washing stages, with some papers, 
blisters may arise. This subject, as well as the manipula- 


tion of ready-sensitised pavers, will be dealt with in the 
' next and concluding article on albumen printing. 


“PHOTOGRAPHER OF MEN.” 


‘is characteristic of the American photographers, of those, that 
who are at the head of their profession, that they should come 
er to Europe to look after business, or to seek ideas for the New 
orld, in the ancient picture-galleries of this country and the 
mtinent. Among the visitors who have just left London was 
tie MacDonald, “ Photographer of Men,” of Wall Street, New 
rk City, with whom a representative of the Brirism Jocrnan 
'PHorocrapHy obtained an interview, embodied in the notes 
lich follow. Another well-known NewYork photographer who 
over here is Core, also of New York. Like Mr. MacDonald, he 
@ specialist and an individualist; and some account of how 
yhas associated his name throughout America with the photo- 
aphy of children will appear next week. 

He was not always a photographer of men only. A few years 
0 he had a snug business in Albany, New York, where he made 
@traits of anyone who came along, from babies upwards. In 
ose days he was known throughout the American fraternity as 
sreat supporter of the Photographers’ Association of America. 
e was always much in evidence when any hard work needed to 
‘done for the benefit of the profession. It would be unjust to 
any excellent men to say that he was the heart and soul of the 
mual meetings—but he was one of the many “hearts and 
uls.” When, however, it came to exhibiting, he was facile 
inceps. In all classes of portraiture, from miniature upwards, 
‘was used to securing the premier place in the exhibitions. 


Pirie MacDonald was everywhere known as a good photographer, 
and a prince of good fellows. 5 
A Prophet at Home. 

So much for his fellow craftsmen. In his own city of Albany 
he proved that a prophet might have honour in his own country. 
It is one thing to produce exhibition winners, and quite another 
to produce everyday work worthy to rank with exceptional efforts. 
But wherever one went in Albany homes there were photographs 
dotted about which were unmistakable. The ordinary output of 
the studio was as distinctive as its exhibition pictures. 

From a business or social standpoint what could possibly be 
better? Mr. MacDonald photographed and cycled, and debated, 
and lived the strenuous life of a man overflowing with vitalty. 
| But there came a day when he squared his broad shoulders, and 
set his firm jaw, and declared he would have a change. He 
sighed for a new world to conquer. His friends haye wasted 
much brain energy in devising some plausible reason for this 
change. There is a legend to the effect that an irate female custo- 
mer stunned him with his own lens, and that since that fatal day 
his nerves have given way at the swish of askirt. But there is no 
scar to substantiate the lens story, and the man’s nerves are equal 
to all emergencies. It was sheer love of tackling and overcom- 
ing new conditions which sent him from the Albany studio into 
the swirl of New York. 

A Photographer of Men 
New York is a city—photographically— of individuals and of 


| specialists. Few people open there successfully unless they do, 
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distinctive work. The rank and file who do “ the usual thing ” 
are not of much account. Pirie MacDonald did not do as others 
have done—he did not open on Fifth Avenue. He made men 
his specialty, and he went where they foregathered. His studio 
is high above the street—Wall Street—in a many-storied business 
building, in the heart of the busiest hive of wealthy men that the 
world knows. And the results have justified the enterprise. 
He Takes a Holiday. 

New York has an annual “hot season.” ‘For several months 
in the summer all who can do so flock to Europe or the seaside, 
or to the mountains. This summer Pirie has come to England, 
and we ran him to earth for a few minutes just before he sailed 
for home. We were anxious to learn a little first hand about his 
work, and he was ready to talk on any subject except that one. 
He would warm to photography in general as a topic. He has 
no pessimism about the “ fatal facility? of camera work. Only 
those who have gone through the mill know how the mere chemi- 
cal and mechanical difficulties of the past have chilled artistic 
enthusiasm. Photography is no mechanical tool, but a medium 
whereby an artist may express himself. The younger generation, 
or at any rate the successful part of it, is becoming less and less 
artisan. Photographers, while continuing to make pleasing com- 
binations of line and texture, are becoming closer students of 
character. Undiscerning folks may talk of nature-rubbish. 
There are enough of harsh sounds in nature; but the harmony 
of music is not nature—it is art. 

About Prices. 

“Prices? Well, English photographers have not much to com- 
plain of in that respect. Certainly some American photo- 
graphers get prices which are away up; but so do some English 
photographers. The men on this side who get a guinea a dozen 
for cabinets are doing similar work to that which may be ob- 
tained for five dollars a dozen in New York. And, after all, 
there is the other side to high prices. They are of little use 
unless accompanied by a sufficient volume of business. And in 
this vital detail the advantage may be with the Englishman.” 

“But we hear a good deal about go-ahead American business 
methods. How do we rank?” 

Pirie Macdonald laughed. “ Don’t you believe it. There are 
good business men on both sides, but some of your most sue- 
cessful men are eye-openers to us. There is not much they do 
not know. The most noticeable difference is in individuality. 
I could select the photographs of a dozen successful British 
firms, and, if the names were trimmed from the mounts, would 
defy anyone to apportion the prints to their respective studios. 


In America a man may be doing the most orthodox of hom 
‘old-line’ photography and yet his work is distinctive, 
successful photographer in England keeps a firm hold of ¢ 
business end. He holds the cheque-book and employs capak 
men. to do the practical work. In America he is more likely 
handle the camera and be the practical overseer, with his pa 
help at the desk. 

“In New York we have perhaps twenty-five or thirty phot 
graphers who are doing essentially individual work. Yes, 
may be that we have a different class of sitters.” 

A Difference. 

“In England you may hear little of an individualist, for # 
tendency is to become exclusive and to cultivate a select priva 
clientele. But all American workers keep before the publi 
And your English sitters are more amenable to the photographe 
They place themselves in his hands and accept the results ] 
offers as being what his trained judgment considers the bes 
In America they form more definite ideas of what they want 
and if the result does not come up to exnectations they are m 
slow to say so. 

“T have seen some of the bulliest work that I have ever con 
across, here in London. My specialty, as you know, is mei 
Well, I have seen some portraits of men that have made n 
envious. They were mostly 10 by 12 heads. They were ~lasti 
full, rich, strong, soft, at once. And there was flesh—flesh suc 
as few photographers have conceived. Loose in texture, bi 
nothing in them that was outré; nothing that the norm: 
Philistine could object to. Some of our workers develop whe 
we call the ‘freak’ mania. But these pictures were the sane; 
of photography, free from tricks and affectations. Such wor 
would go strong in America—would make a big hit. But here 
the photographer tells me. nobody wants it. I wonder whethe 
you could guess where I found these photographs?” 


L’ Adieu. 

“You are a great believer in the convention spirit. Do yor 
know that we now have a successful P.P.A. on this side?” 

He glanced at his watch. “Ah! You must not draw me o1 
the question of fraternity. Time’s up, don’t you know.” 

“Well, at least, you may leave your formula for success.” 

Pirie laughed. “Work is the formula. Bué tell the boyi 
not to come to the States to study American hustle—there ar 
several instances of it in your London studios and they neec 
go no further. But if they come over we will try to give them 
a good time.” 


THE WEER 


Daguerre’s English Patent. 


For practical purposes photography is almost exactly 
sixty-six years old, for 1839 saw the birth of photo- 
graphic processes which could be put into actual use. 


During the early part of that year, Daguerre had been 
busy with his negotiations with the French Government, 
so that although his process was perfected in January 
or February, if not earlier, it was not until the last week 
in August that his modus operandi was made known. On June 
15, as I have already mentioned in the Wnex ry 
History, the French Chamber passed the Bill by which 
he and Isidore Niepce were granted annuities for 
freely making known their process to the whole 
world. However, on Monday next, August 14, exactly sixty-six 
years will have elapsed since application was made in England 
for patent rights. The preamble to this first photographic patent 
runs as follows ;:— 

“This invention relates to photogenic drawing or the sponta- 
neous reproduction of images, pictures, or representations of 


IN HISTORY. 


—>— + 


nature by the action of light; that is, by the process or methods 
now well known under the name of Daguerreotype. TI believe i 
to be the invention or discovery of Messrs. Louis Joseph Jacques 
Mande Daguerre and Joseph Isidore Niepce, jr., both of the 
kingdom of France, from whom the French Government have 
purchased the invention for the benefit of that country. This 
invention or discovery was fully communicated to me by a certain 
foreigner, residing in France, on about the fifteenth day of July 
in the year One Thousand Hight Hundred and Thirty-Nine, with 
instructions immediately to petition her Majesty to grant her 
Royal Letters Patent for the exclusive use of the same within 
these kingdoms.’’ 

Daguerre’s patent was set aside by Sir Thomas Wilde in 1847. 


Emulsion Washing by Precipitation. 


It is just twenty-eight years ago—on Thursday next. August 
17th—that Mr. F. Wratten, of Wratten and Wainwright, worked 
out a method of washing gelatine emulsions—or rather his pro- 
cess was first made known on this date in the Brivis 


So 
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JovurNat or Puorocraruy. The method was to add alcohol in 
considerable quantity to the unwashed emulsion, whereby the 
gelatine and silver bromide were precipitated together, and the 
‘alcohol and included water formed a mixture, in which were dis- 
solved nitrates and other salts formed by double decomposition 
when the emulsion was mixed. This clear liquid collected at 


the top, and was eventually poured off. At this time a 
veady-made emulsion, to be liquefied by the photographer 
for his own use, was kept in view as much as a ready- 
prepared plate,and it was for this purpose that the method was 
put forward quite as prominently as for the coating of plates. 
Historicvs. 


PERSULPHATE EFFECTS WITH FARMER’S REDUCER. 


(A communication to the Photographic Society of Philadelphia.) 


Tun objection hitherto to the so-called Farmer's reducer has been 


to the tendency of the agent employed to destroy the detail of the 
shadow parts of the negative while acting upon the high lights; 


hence the Lumiére Bros. introduced the persulphate of ammonia as 
‘an agent which would act harmoniously upon the film—that is, would 
attack 
to the 
chemical and in the majority of cases will be found to work effec- 


he high lights (the dense deposits of the film) in preference 
thin portions. 


but frequently it is refractory, apparently not acting at all 
ine of reduction. 


tively ; 
in the 
‘tion to insure success and preservation of the negative from subse- 


Besides, it requires considerable manipula- 


quent action. 


High-light Reduction with Farmer’s Reducer. 
The writer has found that the ordinary Farmer's solution, the 
“mixture of ferricyanide of potassium and hypo, may be made to 
act harmoniously upon the film, that is, to preserve the shadows 
while it 
principally upon its constitution and mode of application. 


reduces the high-lights. Its harmonious action depends 
Eyeryone is aware how much more readily a plate will reduce 
and indeed how much better is the relation of high-lights to shadows 
‘when the plate is reduced with the Farmer's solution immediately 
on removal from the fixing bath after development, than it can be 
‘after being thoroughly washed free of the hypo and dried. Indeed 
it is the practice of many practical workers to immediately reduce 


the plate after examination from the hypo bath. 
Now the reason why the plate (unwashed from hypo) reduces 


The persulphate undoubtedly is a valuable 


more harmoniously as regards light and shade when placed in the 
cn account of the hypo on the film having the 


shat if one wishes to secure shadows, the rational. 


Farmer's reducer is 
preponderance. So 
way to proceed is to constitute the reducer so that there may be 
considerable excess of hypo over the ferricyanide of potassium (the: 
red prussiate of potash), for when the ferricyanide of potassium is 
in excess, the shadows invariably suffer. 


The Method—Ferricyanide in Acid Hypo Solution. 

The method employed by the writer (who prefers the Farmer's 
solution to the persulphate) is to reduce immediately after fixing, 
when possible, making the film acid with acetic or citric acid and 
then to place merely in a 5 per cent. solution of ferricyanide of 
e plate after a few minutes’ action to note the 


potassium—lifting t 


rogress, for the action must not be allowed to continue too long or 


el 


he shadows will pay for it. 
When it is necessary to reduce a plate which has been thoroughly 
hypo, the plan is first of all to soak the film in a bath 
say a 10 per cent. solution, for 5 or 10 minutes, and 
to a bath of 


washed from 
of weak acid, 


a 


shen transfer 
finally subjec 
that is, one constituted with twice or three times the amount of 


hypo for another 5 or 10 minutes, and 
it to the action of the ordinary Farmer's solution, 


hypo over the ferricyanide solution and made acid by addition of 


acetic or citric acid sufficient to redden litmus paper. 


Intense plates may thus be reduced as effectually as with per- 


sulphate and with less trouble of manipulation. 
Joun Barrrerr. 


PROCESS 


WORK IN AMERICA. 


Amprican process methods do not differ very much from European 

practice in a general way, and anyone making a tour of inspection 

round an American photo-engraving shop will be disappointed if 
it is expected that anything very wonderful will be seen. Here 
“in England, and also on the Continent, we work processes which we 

originally derived from America, and we employ American-made 
“screens and machinery to a large extent. Such difference as now 
exists between English and. American shops lies, for the most part, 
tn the fact that whereas American workers have changed very 
little the methods we learnt from them ten years ago, European 
workers have elaborated both the processes and the apparatus. 

A Lack of Progress. 

The majority of American photo-engravers seem to know very little 
of what is going on outside their own country, for they read very 
little about their craft. As one of their own writers puts it, “The 
yank and file, 95 per cent. of them, never think of reading any- 
thing technical regarding process work; they simply ‘plug’ along 
from day to day in a purely mechanical way, grinding out their 
quota of work without thought as to why or’ what, and with only 
a mind for quitting-time or pay-day. Once out of the shop, process 
is out of mind, and the days slip by without improvement. In a 
business so full of possibilities, the great bulk of workers are but 


I 


day labourers, bricklayers, and hod carriers.” The employer is 
perhaps, equally to blame. In a great many firms the principals 
are men who have not worked practically in the business, and only 
Work has to be got 
here is no time 


know the technical part in a general way. 
out so quickly, and competition is so keen, that 
to experiment with new processes. Certain processes haye been 
found to yield uniform results, and everyone else uses the same, So 
there is no thought of changing. There is hardly any originality 
displayed in the equipment and lay-out of the shops, and they are 
apparently pretty much the same as they have been at any time 
during the past ten years, except that they haye grown larger, and’ 
the plant has been duplicated. After you have been shown through: 
one or two representative shops you find little to interest you in. 


the others, as they are all so absolutely alike. 


American Process Apparatus, 

I certainly did not see in American photo-engraving shops any eyi- 
dences of that extreme eagerness to “scrap” old plant when it has. 
as we have so often heard 

If it were so there would 


obviously become worn out or obsolete, 
is the regular practice on the other side. 
have to be a very complete “clean out” in the majority of the 
photo-engraying studios in the United States. The cameras and. 


stands were for the most part of a rickety, even ramshackle, descrip~ 
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tion, and often the operator has to stick wedges in badly fitting 
parts to ensure some degree of parallelism. The American operator, 
or his employer, does not seem able to get away from the idea that 
the camera is only a “box,” and “ any old thing” will do so long 
as you have a decent lens, forgetting that all the good qualities of 
the expensive lens are neutralised by the imperfections of the 
camera and stand. The latter is generally a cheap and flimsy con- 
struction, roughly put together, with no pretensions to accuracy. 
Frequently I hear, “ We buy the ‘lumber,’ and have it put together 
‘by @ carpenter on the premises when the studio is being fitted up.” 
When the stand begins to show signs of decrepitude, as a good 
many of them already do, it is “fixed up” with wire nails and 
‘bits of string. The dark slide, or plate holder as it is called, is 
usually of the pattern in which the screen is carried along with the 
plate. If it has a screen-distancing mechanism it is generally a 
‘poor makeshift, and so clogged up and rotted with silver nitrate 
solution that it is impossible to move it. There is just beginning 
a tendency to adopt the European plan of holding the screen in an 
adjustable mechanism at the back of the camera, and there are two 
‘or three American-made cameras which somewhat distantly resemble 
European ones. The American makers do not, however, seem to be 
able to get away from the idea that a process camera must be cheap 
‘to be acceptable to American firms, and the result is that they can- 
not afford to produce a camera with any great degree of accuracy or 
‘durability. I am afraid such cameras give the operators a very un- 


favourable opinion of the European plan of process camera 
struction. 


con- 
To import European cameras is, however, out of the 


“question on account of the high initial cost, the expense of shipment, 


and heavy duty, amounting, I believe, to 45 per cent. of the value. 
The Skylight Studio. 

Daylight is used whenever possible, and almost every photo- 
‘engraving shop has its big skylight studio. The photo- 
engraving shops are generally located on the- top floors 
of tall blocks of offices or warehouses, and in some cases 
occupy superstructures on the roof. It is not unusual to 
find the photo-engraving studio on the 13th to 15th floor of some 
of the older “skyscrapers.” That height, however, is somewhat out 


of date in New York, where a 21st floor is now to be found in several 
of the buildings; and they talk about putting an extra storey on 
some of them. ‘The wonder is that the photo-engravers do not have 
trouble from vibration, for these buildings shake quite perceptibly. 
However, various forms of spring stands are used, and this probably 
overcomes the difficulty. 

The Gill Engraving Company in New York have held the record 
hitherto for the largest skylight studio in the States, but in 
Chicago I found two concerns were having immense skylights con- 
structed, and one of them, on the roof of the great printing house 
of R. R. Donnelley Sons and Company, was destined to eclipse every- 
thing hitherto done. ‘The studio is 85 feet square, and furnishes 
accommodation for twenty cameras; it is divided down the centre by 
& row of eleven dark rooms, and there are nine more dark rooms on 
the south side. These dark rooms are most substantially con- 
structed, and are lofty and well ventilated. A notable feature is 
that instead of being constructed of matchboard partitioning, a 
light kind of corrugated and galvanized steel is used. I noticed this 
in several other studios. The illumination is obtained from the out- 
side, and the windows can be thrown open when the developing is 
completed. The half-tone work is to be done the south 
part of this studio, the glass roof of which slopes towards the 
mid-day sun. The north division is to be used for colour work, the 


photographing of commercial objects being done direct from the 
goods. 


in 


Electric Lighting, 


for dull days, and in a few cases where it has not been possible t 
get skylights, the are is used exclusively. The “enclosed arc” ; 
rapidly superseding the open arc, but I do not think that as gone 
lamps of the former type are in use in America as in England. 
believe our lamps are faster, by reason of the longer arc they dray 
due to the higher voltage they work on. Again, the use of flame 
carbons for colour work to reduce the exposures through the filter: 
is quite unknown. The mercury vapour lamp was everywhere ir 
evidence, and was well spoken of both for printing and negative 
making. 

Half-tone Work. 


Ti is quite a general practice to make half-tone and colour repro. 
ductions direct from the goods, and it was in this line that I noticed 
the most marked departure from English methods. There are firm: 
in England who make a feature of photographing commercial articles, 
and even have a studio set apart for it, but in America it always 
seemed to me that a very large portion of the business was devoted 
to this kind of work. In several cases there were immense lifts 
in connection with the commercial studio, by which large machines, 
motor cars, or similar bulky affairs, could be brought into the 
studio complete. In the Binner-Wells Company's studio in Chicago, 
they make a specialty o 


Direct 


reproducing cut glass ware and have a 
special process for preventing reflections by dulling the surface of 
the glass without impairing the brilliancy of the high-light effects. 
They also make a feature of reproducing jewellery and other small 
objects by laying the things out on the horizontal board of the 
vertical copying stand. The camera is mounted parallel to the 
board and is provided with a prism, the face of w 
towards the board, and 


hich is turned 
he whole stand is run under the skylight 
where direct sunlight can fall upon it. They get very brilliant 
effects with splendid detail and no heavy shadows. They haye 
given the appropriate name of “ sunlight half-tone” to the results. 
The half-tone negative is made direct from the objects there being 
no intermediate stage of producing an ordinary nega 
print and working it up. 


jive, making a 
They told me they were attempting a 
“high light? method by which the screen in the bac kground would 
be eliminated. 


Colour Work and Collodion Emulsion. 


In the studios of the American Three-Colour Company in Chicago, 
such objects as ties, scarves, etc., were mounted on a large board 
and the three-colour negatives made therefrom on dry plates. They 
had not, however, got to the European practice of making direct 
half-tone with collodion emulsion. This was not for want of 
trying. They had had experienced men from Europe, but none had 
so far succeeded in making a commercial success of the process. 
The same tale was told me in many other concerns, and collodion 
emulsion was rather under a cloud in America in consequence. The 
firms could not make out the reason of this ill-success ; they thought 
there must be “ something in the air,” or in other words the climate 
was not suited for it. It could hardly be the fault of the men, 
seeing that some of the European operators had also failed. They 
thought the dealer who supplied the emulsion did not give them the 
same kind as that used in Europe, but batches 
ported from Europe with no better result. The process was accord. 
ingly being looked upon as somewhat of a mystery, 
expressed the opinion that it could only be wor 
were trained chemists; such as he thought were 
studios. Notwithstanding, there are a few firms working collodion 
emulsion succesfully, and this deepens the mystery. 

The opinion I formed was that the trouble, when it was not due to 
badly cleaned glass, dirty holders, and the generally 
ditions which prevail in the majority of 


of emulsion were im- 


and one employer 
ked by operators who _ 
employed in German 


sloppy con- 
American process dark 


Whilst daylight is largely used, arc lamps are always available 


rooms, was owing to a lack of appreciation as to the result to be 
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ed at. The operators were disappointed because they could not 
the precise black and clear cut dot of the wet plate half-tone 
ative, and the metal printer objects to print anything else. 
American operator has got the idea that it is a mistake 
sxpose on white paper for the shadow dots, and his reluctauce 
do jt leads to the weakness of his shadow prints. Now, this 
ashing » with white is regarded in Europe as a valuable aid to 


uction of good negatives, and so long as it is not overdone 
negative. Done 


un, the 


4 

prod 
re can be no possible harm to the gradation of the 
t of the exposure it overcomes the inertia of the 


he commencemen 


dot, so that the deposit of silver can. 
process of exposure on the original. 
sample collodion emulsion negative brought from Engl. 
immediately exclaimed : 
be well satisfied.” 
failed is through attempting to apply wet plate methods to emulsion. 


Work,” will appear in our issu 


plate, and it does no more than build up the centre or nucleus of the 


be carried on by the regular 
I showed an operator a 
and, and he 
“Tf I could get a negative like that I should 
To sum up it seems that where they have 


Wri11aM GAMBLE. 
CGamble’s “Notes on American Process. 


[The conclusion of Mr. 
e of August 25.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


CONTROLLING EXPOSURE 


AND DEVELOPMENT IN 


BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS. 


| Eprrorian Nove. 

Systems of exposure of development papers by rule have been 
quently advocated, and have, we know, been found of considerable 
vice by their exponents, yet little or no progress has been made 
yards the wider adoption of such a method in practical work. In- 
ed, very little has been done to simplify the experimental work— 
ich js a necessary preface to such a system—since Mr. Wo Gs 
‘iffield’s paper on “The Principles Involved in Enlarging,” ap- 
ared in our pages eleven years ago. Thus, while we are bound to 
cognise the trial and error method as one which answers the re- 
irements of practical men, we cannot but feel a sneaking disposition 
help forward the system by calculation, and, to this end, reprint 
re the major portion of a paper which deals at length with the 
actical aspect of the question. For the report of Mr. N. C. Beck’s 
per we have to acknowledge our Sydney “The 
ographic Review.” —Eps., B.J.P.] 

factors which have to be'considered are :— 


contemporary 


ustralasian Pho 
In exposure the 
Strength of the light. 

. Stop or diaphragm. 

6. Degree of enlargement. 
4, Focal length of the lens. 
5. Speed of the 
6. Opacity of t 
7. Gradation of the negative. 

We can easily allow for the first five factors 
y artificial light, when it is impossible to a 
f the light. 


Gauging the Stren 


paper. 
1e negative. 


except when enlarging 
llow for the strength 


gth of the Light in Daylight 
Enlarging. 
tely allow for the light by measuring it with an 


We can accura 
ive paper darkens to a 


ictinometer—that is, a meter mm which sensi 
tandard tint and the strengh of the light is inversely proportional to 
Some people may object, that in daylight the 
g exposure; but I have 
hat great photographic 


e time of darkening. 
ight may be altering in intensity, even durin 
ydopted the complete solution suggested by 
benefactor, Mr. Alfred Watkins, of using such an aperture that the 
correct exposure for the enlargement is identical with the time taken 
by the paper to darken to the standard tint in the actinometer. So 
if we hold the actinometer facing the light, illuminating the negative, 
d the negative at the same time, and 


and uncover the actinometer an 
arkened to the tint, the 


then cover the negative when the paper has d 
allow for any light variation. 
g we have to do is to adopt our standards with 


actinometer will 
Now, the first thin 

which we make our comparisons. 
A Standard Negative. 


(A Paper read before the Photographic Society of New South Wales.) 
range of contrast when. printed b 
developed in an unrestrained developer to the limit of development. 


Its opacity therefore equals 1.0, one. 


yy contact on bromide paper and: 


I will give later on means of 


comparing the opacities of negatives. 


Paper Speed Numbers. 
The speed numbers which I have adopted are half those on the: 
Watkins’s speed card, because my standard negative is of medium 
density, while Watkins's is a “decidedly dense” negative, which: 
might be rated as opacity 2. 
The following is the table of speeds as I have found them :— 


Barnet—Platino matte 12 
Empire ....ceeseeereeeeeee ea 3 

Kodak—Royal, creme, crayon, and white, platino 
matte rapid 25 
Pearl 3 
12 


Wellington—Platino matte 
I find that these values do not agree with the Watkins numbers, 
but I have just re-tested them, and find them exactly as given. 


Actinometer. 
I use the Imperial, or the Watkins’s actinometer, for determinating 
as the speeds of the papers are about the same. 
t speed from the Watkins or 
the speed of the Imperial 


the light intensity, 
The Wynne paper I find is of a differen 
Imperial, and so allowance has to be made ; 
paper is very constant, and the colour match quite perfect. 


Technique. 

1. Place the negative in the enlarging apparatus and focus to the: 
desired size, moving lens and easel as usual. 

2, Measure the distance from the surface of the easel to the lens 
diaphragm with a tape in inches. 

3. Divide the speed number of the paper to be used (given in. 
above table) by the estimated density of the negative. Call this A. 
Opposite this A number in the following table find the corresponding: 


iP tananl oes 3 


A Nos. f Nos. 
100 f64 
50 f4d 
25 32 

12 [22 
6 f16 
3 jell 

14 f8 
z 75.6 


4. Suppose the A number is 50, then the f number is f45. Now 
jf we used an aperture on the lens which had this value, the correct 


My standard negative is one of medium density or opacity, and of 
standard contrast; a fairly plucky negative which will give a perfect 


Raa 


identical, with the actinometer time, but the 


exposure would be 
according to the 


stops marked on the lens haye different values, 


alae 
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degree of enlargement. To find the stop marked on the lens, which 


has this £ value, we employ the following equation ;— 
Required stop on lens 
=f value x focal length of lens 
distance from easel to stop. 
Use this stop on the lens. 
5. Close the lens or cover 


up the negative, then pin up the 
Lromide paper (for this a yellow lens-cap is very useful). Now ex- 
£ose the actinometer outside to the light illuminating the negative, 
and at the same instant open the lens or uncover the negative, and 
when the actinonieter paper has darkened to the standard tint, 
close: the lens. 


If you are using an enlarging camera, after inserting the bromide 
Paper and covering the negative or closing the lens, the camera, is 
carried out into daylight and the negative pointed to the sky (do 
Rot let the sun shine cn the negative). Now hold the meter, facing 


the sky (also out of direct sunlight), and expose as before, 


Two Practical Examples. 
I. Opacity of negative = 4(a thin negative) 
Paper Wellington = 12, 


oo A = 


-. =7/no. = 32 from table. 
Lens, Ross Homoceatric, focus, 7 in, 
Distance from stop of lens to easel = 21 inches, 
~". stop required = //no. x focal length of lens 
stop to easel 
Thus use the stop at the lens marked f/10.6 
2. Opacity of negative = 2 
Paper Kodak royal = 25 


+ Ano. = 25 = 19 
-.f no, = 22 
Lens, Ross Homocentric, 7 in. focus 


Stop to easel = 28 inches 
-. required stop on lens = 99 x zs =1/5.5 
Now, my lens does not work at 7/5.5, 


Hence, I will halve the 
diameter of the stop, using f/11, and let the actinometer darken 
four times, or if it is 


a fairly clear day and the light is constant, 
I give four times the actinometer time. 


When we use an aperture of 
half the diameter, we must give four times the exposure; ¢.g., 7/16 
heeds four times the exposure of //8, for the area of the stop varies 
with the square of the diameter, 


Allowing for the Opacity of Negatives. 

We will consider the one factor which is difficult to allow for— 
viz., the opacity of the negative. At the outset the classification, 
of opacities is probably different for en arging than for contact 
printing ; it is certainly so if there is much fog present, 

In contact printing, after the light has 
tive, it immediately comes in contact with the sensitive paper which 
catches it. But in enlarging the conditions are different (see dia- 
gram). The light that strikes a part of the hegative that has a 
deposit of silver on it does not pass whol y straight through, but 
some of it is reflected at an angle by the grains of silver, and does 
not reach the lens, and is so lost; hence, the light passing through 
is of less intensity than if all of it went straight on to the lens. 
On the contrary, 


passed through the nega- 


in the transparent portion of the negative the 
light is not interfered with in the slightest. 
there is much diffusion. 
quite different. 


When fog is present, 
Thus we find the optical conditions are 


A negative which gives perfect gradation with an unrestrained 
developer in contact printing, when using artificial light, 


hard for enlarging by the same light. 


is too 
Messrs. Hurter and Driffield 


have estimated that a contact printing density of 0.8 corresponds 
with an enlarging density of 1.4. We can get over this hard. 
ness by using a more active or blue light—viz. , daylight. The 
colour and strength of the light certainly affecting the steepness of 
gradaticn in the result, A strong light and a blue light tend to re- 
duce Contrasts; a weak one and a yellow light to increase them. 

There are, however, two good methods for allowing for the 
opacity. 

First Method. 

Select a number of negatives of varying opacity or density, to 
act as pilot negatives, from very thin negatives of density 4 (say) 
to dense negatives of density 4; let them be clean, i.e. , free from 
fog. Now, find out from the method below their exact opacities 
for enlarging. We then take our unknown negative and see 
visually which pilot negative is nearest to it in density, or between 
which two negatives it happens to lie, and so find out its Opacity 
very exactly. 
It is important that the negatives are perfectly free from stain, 
or, if stained, equally so. It is better to use a non-staining deye- 
loper, or to use a properly compounded acid fixing bath, 


Second Method. 


Focus the image in the enlarging apparatus so that it is the same 
size as the negative (or smaller, if convenient). Now, use as & 
trial slip a Piece of paper embracing the whole image; you can then 


gauge your gradations perfectly, and can see the general effect, 


This would be impossible with only a portion of the picture. Of 
course, in arriving at the exposure for the trial slip we gauge the 
opacity of the negative as closely as we can visually—i.e., compare 
with the standard negative, and use the foregoing exposure system 
—most likely it will be very nearly correct in the first exposure. 
this slip we must develop to the limit, using (say) 
rodinal with no bromide (rodinal 30 minims, water 1 02.), 
little bromide. Any developer will do as long as it 

stain and is not restrained. If the resulting 
by gaslight or subdued daylight 
dark, we have Over-exposed ; 
exposed: In this way 


In developing 


or’ very 
does not 
print, when viewed 
after having been fixed, is too 
if it is too light, we have under- 
we find out our opacity number, 


then pro- 
ceed to enlarge to the desired size, 


Technical Details. 


There are one or two practical details which call for mention ;— 
The question may be raised: “How can you get out of the dark- 
room to hold the actinometer near the negative, to test the light 
falling on the negative, Seeing that you must have your paper 
pinned up ready for exposure, and having 
from the outside, you cannot admit light by 
I. You may have your dark- 


to give the exposure 
opening the door?” 

room opening into andther room, 
which you can temporarily darken—as [ have done. 2. You may 
get some one else to hold the actinometer outside and make the ex- 
posure for you. 3. You might have a little box Opening on to the 
reflector near the camera, with a yellow glass window at the side, 
through which you might observe the darkening of the 


meter. 
4. You can choose a day which is tolerably clear, and expose 


about 
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, middle of the day, when the light is constant. Make the not to do is to under-expose, remembering that with the following 
jnometer test, timing it with a watch, and go inside and pin up | system of development slight over-exposure is of no consequence 
mide paper, and give this time. Of course, there must be no | whatever. Even if we are not aware that we have exposed, we 
idly moving clouds, with periods of shade and sunshine. 5. | can safely give twice the correct exposure, and even more, and we 


mu may use an enlarging camera and carry it out and expose as | can be quite sure that our exposure lies somewhere within this 


‘ore described. limit, It is well to keep a notebook for full data, exposures, magni- 
All this technical explanation sounds very complicated when com- fication, paper, etc. 

For those who are content to use a fixed focus enlarging camera, 
| a fixed stop, and one brand of paper, the only factors which have 
y of the negative and the strength of 


red with the trial and error plan, and, indeed, it has taken some 
But it is not so; in fact, it takes much less time, 


ne to explain. 
it may take 4 minute to estimate density of negative, 14 minutes | to be considered are the opacit; 
make our calculation; total, 2 minutes. The rest, pinning up, | the light, hence the exposure problem is somewhat simplified. 

to use only one brand of bromide paper, as 


ne same in both. Now, it takes longer than 2 It is well in practice 
| you get to know its idiosyncrasies. N. C. Brcx. 
‘ons of the paper must be held over until 


posing, etc., is tl 
nutes to expose and develop the trial slip, and then we have 
e ereat difficulty of estimating from a small portion of the image 
The only thing we must be sure | our next issue—Eps. B.J.P.] 


[The concluding porti 


ether exposure is right or not. 


PAINTERS AS JUDGES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


through photography, and not through painting; but it is very 
unlikely that any man will attain such a position without studyimg 
the acknowledged masterpieces of art and the accepted principles 


f often sees the question raised, “ Who is the right person to 
dge pictorial photographs?” and, of course, this question implies 
e further one, “Is it better to have a painter's views on art applied 
a photograph, or should such judging be confined to photographers 
ly?” A writer in the “County Gentleman,” one of our con- 
miporaries which presents each week a well-edited page of photo- 
he pros and cons of these vexed questions 


that guide all artists in their work. 
One point of great importance is that a picture of any sort should 
“How far has the artist realised 


be judged according to its aim. 
is the point to be examined by the 


aphic notes, discusses tt or fallen short of his intention?” 
some length. | critic, not merely “Has the artist produced a picture which appeals 
to me?” 


A Photographer on Technique. 
a ” 4 ° In painting, of course, the same question is all important, but 
Undoubtedly the photographer is the right man to judge on ques- P i ee ; agains a a‘ E re 
the different aims followed by different painters are more widely 


ms of photographic technique just as the nainter is the right man 5 3 i e 
Y = : ae Gipeaes a 5 sa 3 understood. It is known that the same picture is unlikely to excel 
consult to find out if a picture is well painted. But ina pictorial : 5 4 % 5 ‘i 
zi si z erate A in power of design, in harmony of line, in beauty of colour, and in 
jotograph something more 1s aimed at than an exhibition of E ‘ 5 . r 
oe : ; well-balanced light and shade, and there are many different schools 
this pictoria! quality ea eae - 5 aa 0 
of painting that produce widely different results. But in photo- 
graphy the fact that differences of aim exist is not yet so fully 
A man who produces work of the older type of excel- 
in the sharpest poss’b!e focus, 


chica’ excellence, and this something else 
needs to be appreciated at its proper value. 


The Dangers of the Painter. | recognised. 
lence, consisting of elaborate detai 


‘There is one danger inherent in the painter’s appreciation of a 
to acknowledge that another man’s work 


jotograph that I saw weil described in an erticle a short time ago. is with difficulty brought 
here are certain effects that are produced by a painter laboriously can have .eal merit, although expressed in sombre masses, low in 
ad carefully—gradation in a sky, for example—that may quite All this kind of thing he is api to 
ossibl y be preduced by a lens correctly in a moment. The painter ecnsider simply bad work, and to condemn accordingly ; whereas, 


alue a result which to him would have been difficult, | of course, a picture of this broader kind may well have achieved a 
An artist judging by results alone is more 


tone, and indistinct in outl 


jay well over-v: 


hereas tc the jens it is easy. trae pictorial excellence. 


Tedramose tne Nise likely to have a balanced mind, from the fact that he is no partisan 
, ao " of any school of technique. 

But I think it is fair to remember that this is, after all, still a I ikea fos Dhatecnosiien 

uestion of technique. A painter, in judging pictorial photographs, It is to be hoped that frem all the pioneering work now going on 
ught to lay aside altogether all thoughts as to how the picture has | there may emerge some definite knowledge as to what type of 
and should simply estimate the pictorial quality pictorial work photography is most fitted to produce. There may 
Tt seems to me that such expressions as | then be a recognised school, which does not practise a mere imita- 
he photo- tion of painters’ methods, and has got rid of the early affectation 
ed conventions, so that we may 


een produced, 
f the result before him. 


faking,” “dodging,” etc., are often misleading. If 
by the lens, then, of | which delights in defying all accep 


, if it is | realise that pictorial photography has a definite métier of its own. 
At present the pioneers are making vigorous experiments in al 
ly praised but a short time ago, 
ines of real advance. The chief 


raph is shown as a specimen of work done 
ourse, it ought not to be worked upon by hand; bu 
n as a picture, it has a right to be estimated as such, without 
ny reference to the means that have been taken to produce the | 


fiect. The only question is—Have these means attained their | are now seen to have been off the 
bject? A man may use any method he pleases if it produces a need is that those things should be studied which find their expres- 


eautiful result, but the quality of that result must be determined | sion better through the lens than hrough any other medium. An 
yy minds that are trained in art. At present, at any rate, minds | art founded upon such things as these must be truly characteristic 
f this character are far more likely to be found amongst painters of photography, and would be welcomed, because of its power of 
In course of time there may emerge men who hat the recognised arts have not 
been acquired 


how 


directions. Many eccentricities, hig 


han anywhere else. expressing itself in a field of work 


re accepted as artists, and whose experience has hitherto been able to make their own. 
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OUT OF THE RUT ADVERTISING. 


‘Tue “British Advertiser,’ which by the way has now established 
itself in London at Queen’s Anne’s’ Chambers, Westminster, pub- 
lishes in its August number an interview with Messrs. Taylor, 
Taylor, and Hobson, of Leicester, on their distinctive methods of 
advertising “Cooke” lenses. The interviewer writes :—‘“ Appre- 
ciating the value there is attached to a cross mark against the 
side of any matter to draw attention to it, Messrs. Taylor put a 
cross against all their announcements, with the result that they 
at once stand out. In case others may haste to copy the idea, I 
give the following bit of conversation I heard only the other day. 
Another photographie manufacturer, with more appreciation for 
the value of the idea than originality, is attempting to distinguish 
his announcements by putting a tick against them. ‘See this? said 
one camera enthusiast to another, ‘that’s not a bad idea to draw 
‘Oh,’ said the other, ‘they’ve 


and Hobson. 


attention to an advertisement” 
copied Taylor, Taylor, They always put a cross 
against their advertisements.’ Then followed a long dissertation on 
Cooke lenses, which by the way were not being advertised in the 
paper they were looking at, to the total exclusion of the 


advertiser. 


real 


“There is a hint in this for those people who are fond of slavishly 
copying any good idea that comes along. They forget the obvious 
fact that the idea is associated with the original advertiser, and 
that in many instances the effect of their copying it will only be 
to accentuate the original advertisement.” 

Discussing the opportunities for powerful advertising of lenses, the 
writer pictures the photographer dissatisfied with his optical equip- 
ment for some particular reason. 

“Turning over the pages listlessly, he comes across an announce- 
ment of the Cooke lenses and he is interested at once. 
“reason why’ in each of them. In dull weather you are reminded 
that you can take pictures in a fraction of the time required for 
other lenses to operate because of the wide aperture of the lens. 


There’s a 


Perhaps at the moment you are interested in en arging or copying 
your attention is drawn to the flat field of the Cooke. Price may be 
a consideration; you are shown how by its simple construction the 
Cooke can be sold cheaper than other lenses, and so through all the 
gamut of reasons that could possibly be adduced 
to become a possessor of a Cooke. 


to persuade you 
Each is dealt with in turn, and 
in each announcement there is a “good reason why’ you will be 
acting wisely in acquiring such a lens. 

“Messrs. Taylor do not believe, however, in relying on their an- 
nouncements only. At the foot of all their advertisements is a 
line ‘Send postcard for particulars.’ This is usually keyed, and 
a request for further particulars brings a neatly got up little 


catalogue as chock full of argument as one could wish. Following 
this comes a series of follow up letters, each one a little more per- 
sistent than the preceding, the last culminating in a request to 
know the reason why the order has passed them.” 


——__+>+—___. 


We have already reported the threatened demise of the Camera 
Club as a separate entity, and on the 22nd inst, an extraordinary 
general meeting of the Camera Club Company will be held to consider, 
and if it were deemed expedient, to adopt, a formal resolution for wind- 
ing up of the same. Provisional arrangements have been made with 
the Club Trust Company, the proprietors of the Blenheim Club, by 
whom members of the Camera Club can be nominated as members 
of the Blenheim before November 30. Up to the 1st inst. only 120 
out of the 400 town and country members of the Camera Club had 
signified their intention of being absorbed by the Blenheim. The 
Camera Club will finally close on the 31st inst. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Etching Zinc Plates. 
Tux effect on the structure of zinc plates by enamelling the 
image was shown, by photo-micrography, in a previous issue 
of this Journal. In that case the zine was fractured to show 
the change of grain. The writer has often observed the effect 
on “perished” zinc of the nitric acid etching bath. Before 
placing in the bath the surfaces of normal and perished zine 


Fig. 1.—Photo-micrograph of normal zine plate after etching 
with nitric acid. 
have practically the same appearance, but directly the metal 
is placed in the etching bath the difference of structure is 
immediately demonstrated. 
The normal metal etches with an even, dull surface, whereas 
the heated zine shows its crystalline structure directly the acid 


Fig. 2.—Photo-micrograph of enamelled zine plate after etching 
with nitric acid. 
flows over it, and the surface of the metal assumes a coarse 
granular appearance with bright sparkling specks of metal. 
Under the microscope, the surface of the unheated zine appears 
of a fine, even grain of a grey tint. The perished zinc shows a 
large irregular grain. Some of the crystalline granules are of 


f 
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istinct bluish tint, probably owing to slight impurities in 
‘zinc. The effect of the acid on the surface of the two kinds 
netal is shown in the accompanying photographs taken with 
wo-thirds-inch objective. The first illustration shows the 
mal zinc with the comparatively even surface; the second 
es the appearance of the perished substance with its crystal- 
, structure developed by the nitric acid. Enamelling does 
seem to affect the rapidity of the etching to any appreciable 
ent. ‘Two-line blocks printed one on perished zinc and the 
er on normal metal and etched for the same period of time 
re both of the same depth when removed from the bath. 

J. I. Pree, F.R.P.S. 


‘hs Citrate Bichromate Bath for Photolitho Paper. 


rofessor Namias gives, in the current number of the “ Zeitschritt 
2 


Reproductionstechnik,” a preliminary note on the above subject, 
experiments being based on the much greater stability of carbon 


If Rives’ 


yer is coated with albumen and bichromate, rendered alkaline with 


sue sensitised on a bichromate and citric acid bath. 


monia, a good photolitho transfer paper is obtained, which, how- 
v, only keeps for a short time. If, however, 2 to 3 per cent. 01 
ric acid is added, the paper will keep much longer. The actual 


mula will then be :— 
Potassium bichromate 

| Water 

| Lig. ammonia .. 
Citric acid 


10 gms. 
100 ces. 


m 10-15 ccs. of this should be added to every 100 ccs. of egy 
yumen, and the paper floated on the mixture. This paper will 
ep for three weeks at least, and then give transfers on zinc as 
od as freshly prepared paper. Details are promised as to the use 


citric acid in the bichromated films for collotype. 


Shrinkage of Stripped Films, 


To a reader of Penrose’s “Process Work” who asks for help in 
ripping a collodion film square and exactly to size, the following 
ply is given :— 

“First, let the film dry—gummed or ungummed does not matter. 
Wet the edges } in. wide all round, and then neatly, with a piece 
square wood, remove the wet strip of film, and rub clear of che 
aallest fragments all round with a cloth, pinching the edge of the 
ate. 3. Have ready a gelatinised plate. The gelatine is very 
ticular; it must be of fair quality, and should have a mixture 
stale or inferior gelatine, otherwise the surface is as biting to the 
llodien film under water as i 
with the finger. We all 
eshly set gelatine. ‘The same smoothness or freedom from grip 
nder water may be got by a very small mixture of fish-glue. But 
is easy to add too much, and the collodion film then refuses to 
rip when wanted. 


it were m the air and you touched 
snow the peculiar grip of pure and 


These gelatinised glasses are preferably dry and 
| stock ; they may also be made by bleaching out dry-plate negatives 
4. Now bathe 
1e negative in a dish so as just to cover it with water acidulated with 
ydrochloric acid about 7 per cent. Leave it in awhile and the edges 
ill be seen to rise, and as separation goes on the whole film will 
resently float. It is often well to take out early and rinse it from 
jug, holding the upper edge with the thumb on the glass. Mean- 
ime, it will becoine quite free. 


r spoilt dry plates so as to be clear and transparent. 


5. Place the gelatine glass in a dish 
bout 1 in. deep in water, and on the far edge of it a strip of glass 
bout { in. thick. 6. Now turn over the negative with the loosenea 
Im face down, and lay it carefully upon the future support with 
he space produced by the glass strip on the farther side. 7. In a 
ninute or two the film will drop slowly from the upper glass, and 


can be assisted by passing the water away from the operator on 
either side of the glass, when a return current is caused which runs 
in between the film and the glass, and so it gradually gets clear. 8. 
When nearly or more than half clear, begin by putting the fingers 
under the far edge of the upper negative glass, and very slowly and 
steadily lifting it. As it rises the currents in the water may be 
caused similarly to keep the floating film straight, and cause it to 
clear itself from the upper glass, which is deftly and slowly removed, 
the last part being very careful. 9. The film, now floating freely in 
the dish, is adjusted by the two thumbs on the far edge, and gradu- 
ally the lower glass is lifted, keeping it carefully to an angle of 
15 deg. until it is lifted right out. Keep it down on the far edge 
with the thumb, by which it will become attached, and on draining 
jt will be found to settle with practically exact truth, and can be 
biassed a little this way or that by the thumb or finger during the 
draining, after which it dries in a few minutes. It is usual to lay it 
on a gentle slope to drain, and a small weight or two along the top 
will prevent it slipping altogether away. This met hod has served 
me many years, and I was never put out with the least distortion. ’ 


The Direct Reproduction of Plastic Obiects. 


The direct reproduction of any solid object in half-tone is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be much more difficult than a mere print or 
flat surface, and Herr Mente gives some useful hints on this subject 
in the “Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik.” One of the most im- 
portant things is the illumination, and this must be arranged for 
each object, so that brilliancy is avoided as far as possible. If the 
object has low relief, then the lighting must be from one side; if 
high relief, on the other hand, the lighting must be “ soft”? and more 
from the front. Polished objects are always difficult because of the 
hard and spotty lights, and these should be obviated by painting 
with a thin paste of magnesia or chalk. Silver and glass vases and 
bowls can be “matted” by putting pieces of ice in them, and a great 
deal of reflection may be avoided by hanging a neutral grey, dull 
cloth behind the camera. In taking glass vases, particular attention 
should be paid to the background, so as to avoid extreme contrasts. 
When a lot of small objects are to be included in one plate, they can 
be temporarily cemented to a sheet of plate glass, so as to avoid 
shadows, and a card of the desired colour placed some distance be- 
low the glass. As regards the lens, it is usual to employ a focus of 
from 45 to 60 em. for plane objects, and such a lens may be also 
used for small objects, but for ones a shorter 
‘cus will be more convenient, and this introduces the difficulty of 
the screen distance, which will in certain cases become less than the 
hickness of the glass, so that limits are thus set to direct work. It. 
must not be forgotten when choosing the stops that not only is it 
requisite to have the proper shaped dot, but also sufficient depth of 
‘ocus to get all planes sharp. 


large 


Tur work of students in the Bolt Court School of Photo-engraying, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., is given a prominent place in the “In- 
and Printer” for August, where the separate impressions and the 
complete trichrome from a set of three-colour blocks made by students 


are presented as a series of supplements. 


Wuo said American invasion? We now read in the “ Inland 
Printer” that the firm of Penrose and Co. is establishing in New 
York a house for the supply of all process apparatus and materials, 
and will carry on in America a business such as that which it has 
so successfully established in Great Britain and the Colonies. The 
announcement comes as a natural sequel to Mr. William Gamble’s 
recent visit to the States, and we congratulate the management at 
109, Farringdon Road, on the enterprise which now bids fair to make 
their house world-famed in the process-materials trade. 
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Exbibition. 


ANDOVER. 


Tue fifth amateur photographic exhibition held in connection with 

the Andoves and District Horticultural Society was opened on Monday 

last. The exhibition is a great advance on preyicus shows, all 

classes being well supported. 'The judges, Messrs. F. J. Mortimer, 

F.R.P.S., and W. Milman, M.A., made the following awards :— 
OrEN Cuasszs. 

Class A. (Portrait and Figure Studies) :—Gold medal, Miss B. 

Stanford; silver medal, A. W. Walburn; bronze medal, Rey. E. 

G. Watts; certificate, C. Castle Sloan, 

Class B. (Landscape and Seascape) :—Silver medal, Fred Judge ; 

bronze medal, Rev. E. G. Watts; certificate, M. Willis; 

certificate, G. Vialls. 

Class C. (Architecture) :—Silver medal, W. G. Hill; bronze medal, 

Alfred Roffey ; certificate, James Dunlop. 

Class D. (Postcards) :—First prize, J. H. Saunders; second prize, 

A. H. Almcnd., 

Cuassis Open to Art Amarrurs Rusipine WitHin a Raprus oF 

TwE 

Class E. (Landscape and Seascape) :—First prize, Miss M. Best ; 

second prize, Rev. E. G. Watts; third, T. C. Baynon. 

Class F. (Architecture):—Rey. E. G. Watts. 

Class G. (Figure Studies, etc.) :—First prize, Rev. H. G. Watts; 

second prize, T. C. Baynon. 


extra 


Nty Mines or ANDOVER. 


Class H. (Novices) :—First prize, H. C. Wood; second prize, 
George Knowles; third prize, Mrs. Barr. 


> 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS, 
July 4 to August 12.—Northern Photographic Exhibition. 
tary, F. G. Issott, 62, Compton Road, Harehills, Leeds. 


August 24 to September 21.—Berwick-upon-Tweed Arts Club. Hon. 
Secretary Pictorial Photography Section, H. Hancocks, 38, Rayens- 
downe, Berwick-upon-T'weed. 


Secre- 


September 8.—International Exhibition at Budapest. Address, 
Secretary of the Photo-Club, Egyctem-ter 5, Budapest, IV. 

September 15-October 21.—Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East. 
Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Camera Club, Charing Cross 
Read, W.C. 

September 21-October 28.—Royal Photographic Society, New 
Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. Secretary, J. McIntosh, 
66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

October 17-18-19.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
V. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, I. of W. 

October 18-21. Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 19-21.—Grangemouth Amateur Photographic Association. 
Hen. Secretary, Robert Marshall, 5, Park Terrace, Grangemouth. 

‘\ctober 28-November 4.—Sheftield Photographic Society. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield. 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November.—Edinburgh University C.C. Hon. Secretary, Harold C. 
Simpson, University Union, Edinburgh. 

November.—Bristol and Clifton Arts and Crafts Society. Secretary, 
R. H. Parr, 5, Grove Buildings, Blackboy Hill, Bristol. 

November, December, January.—Second American Photographic 
Salon. H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. ; 
Wm. T. Knox, 279, Washington Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


November 3, 4, 5 —Motherwell Young Men’s Institute C.C. Hon, 
Secretaries, James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell, and Archibalg 
Matthews, 24, Enfield Place, Ladywell, Motherwell. 

November 8-15.—Crcydon Camera Club. Hon. Sec., W. H. Rogers, 
88, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath. 

November 14. 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Sec., R. B. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon, Secretary, 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton, 


November 25-Deczmber 2.—Glasgow Eastern A.Ph.A. Hon Secre- 
taries, Thomas B. Kirkhope, 37, Winston Street, Parkhead, Glasgow, 
and John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock Street, Parkhead, Glasgow. 

December.—Muirkirk A.Ph.A. Hon. Secretary, William Barrow- 
man, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. Sar 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 6-7.—Watford Camera Club Hon. Secretary, E. H, 
Jackson, 100, High Street, Watford. 

Dezember 12—The Scottish Photegraphic Federation Lantern 
Slide Competition. Entries to Hon. Secretary, John B, Maclachlan, 
Blairgowrie. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 

December-January.— Wishaw Ph.A. Hon, 
Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January, 1906.—Shettléston Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Win. 
Kitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston, 


Secretary, Robert 


January 13-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 
at Dundee. Hen Secretary, V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. Entries 
close December 30, 1905. 

February 13-27, 1906,—Greenock C.C 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 

March, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. Hon, Secretary, Robert Rodger, 26, 
M’Neill Street, Larkhall. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon 


Hon. Secretary, W. 1). 


i} 


Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgew. 

March 19-24, 1906. Sunderland Photographic Association. Hon. 
Sec., William EH. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1£06.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. C.C. Hon. Secretary, James 
Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 


Secretary, R. 


——$§§_o____ 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 

September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products. 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 in prizes for photographs 
taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 

October Slide Competition, Association 
de Photog . Secretary, Palais du Midi, Brussels. 

October 31.—* Zigo.” Cash prizes for prints on “ Zigo” self-toning 


paper. Thos. Tilingworth and Co., Limited, Willesden Junction, 
London, N.W. 


15.—Lantern Belge 


November 30.—Royal Photographic Society “Affiliation” Print 
Competition. Yarticulars from the Secretary, 66, Russell Square, 
W.C. 

December 30 —Royal Photographic Society “ Affiliation” Lecture 


Competition: (a) Mlustrated lecture descriptive of a tour; (b) Tlus- 
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ted technical lecture. Particulars from the Secretary R.P.S., 66, 
ssell Square. London, W.C. 

february 6-9, 1906.—Guisbrough Fine Art and Industrial Society, 
otographic Section. Hon. Sec., G. H. Angus, 34, Westgate, 
isbrough. 


Patent Dews. 


SA ae 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
*hoto-Mechanical Notes.” 


[he following applications for patents were made between July 

29. 1905 : — 

LouR PuHorocRApHy.—No. 15,185. “Improvements in multi- 
colour photography.” Charles Louis Adrien Brasseur, 18, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

musions.—No. 15,214. “Improvements in the manufacture and 
production of emulsions and other materials sensitive to light.” 
James Harris, Paul Gillard, and Henry Hearn Molyneux, 2, 
Beaufort Villas, Sandycombe Road, Kew Gardens. 

EVELOPMENT AppaRATus.—No. 15,262. “An automatically 
rocking developing apparatus for photographic plates, films, and 
the like.” George Beston, 306, High Holborn, London. 


cussinc.—No. 15,341. “Focussing device for magazine cameras.” 
John Herbert Briggs, 36, Bridge Street, Castleford, Yorks. 


COMPLETE SPHCIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


ecifications are obtainable, price 8d. cach, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


WorAMA Campras._—No. 19,427, 1904. The patent re'ates to a 
camera with a lens swinging on an axis ‘which passes through 
the optical centre of the lens, and provides for the employment 
of film of less length than the longest the camera will take. 
‘There are also :__Improved means for regulating or adjusting 
the speed of the swinging lens-carrier and thereby timing the 
‘exposure; and arrangement of the body of the camera in such 
a manner that the internal parts are rendered easily accessible 
and the introduction and removal of the films facilitated. The 

numerous diagrams are necessary to explain the construction. 
John Boultbee Brooks, Finstall Park, Bromsgrove, Birmingham. 

FREE-Corour Camers.—No. 4,290, 1905. The patent is for a 
camera with a particular arrangement of screens and reflectors 


for simultaneously taking all three negatives, viz., as follows: 
—The blue-sensitive plate is placed where it receives the image 
from the second reflector, the green-sensitive plate where it re- 
ceives the image at: first reflection, and the red image is received 
direct. The arrangement permits of the quickest exposures 
consistent with the requirements of the red plate and more cor- 
rect adjustment of the quantity of light allowed to act on each 
plate so as to secure more truthful rendering of the colours of 
mature. By placing the green in the position opposite the first 
reflector it gets the strongest reflected light and the red at the 
back is not needlessly kept back. The drawing shows a section 
of a camera with the two reflectors a. b. c. d. e, are the 
three plates, and f. g. coloured screens before the first two 
plates. The first reflector (a) transmits red, orange, yellow and 
blue, and may be called a “pink reflector,’ though it may 
appear to the eye heliotrope, mauve or magenta. The second 
reflector (b) transmits red, orange and yellow, and may be 
called “yellow,” it may appear to the eye red or orange. A 


portion of the light passing through the lens is reflected from the 
reflecting surface of the reflector (a) passing to the plate (c). 
This light is filtered of all rays except the green and a portion 
of the yellow, by the green screen (f). A portion of the red, 
orange, yellow-and blue rays which have passed through the 
reflector (a) is reflected by the second reflector to the plate (d). 
These rays are again filtered of all but the blue rays, which are 
to act on the blue taking plate by a blue screen (g). This screen 
should be so coloured as to exclude the more active violet and 
ultra-violet rays which will prevent plate (d) from being over- 
exposed compared to plates (¢ and e), the violet colours of the 
subject being reproduced in the photograph by combinations of 
plue and red. The red, orange and yellow rays pass through 
the second reflector on to the red plate (e) situated at the end 


of the camera. In place of the reflectors being parallel to each 


other, as shown, they may be at right angles to each other, in 
which case plate (d) will be on the opposite side of the camera 
to that on which plate (c) is situated. Should it be desired to 
make the colour records to consist of suitably adjusted secon- 
dary colours instead of primary colour sensations, this arrange- 
ment will still hold good—the slow colours being assigned to 
the position of the greatest illumination and the quickest to the 
position of least illumination. It is not necessary to have the 
reflectors movable for the purpose of adjusting their position 
as the correct position of the faces of the reflecting surfaces 


can be ascertained once for all by calculation or exveriment, 
having regard to the thickness of the glasses used in the reflec- 
tors and screens. It is only necessary to adjust the lens to the 
distance from the subject, that is, to focus the subject us m 


ordinary cameras for one plate, and when one plate is in focrs 
the others will be also. Edwin Tranter Butler, 26, Craven 
Park, Willesden, Middlesex. 

Muurrety Picrurns.—No. 7,900, 1905. 1. A photographic appara- 
tus in which a number of separate subjects or views may be 
taken on a single plate, by means of one lens mounted on two 
screens, one being adjustable vertically and the other horizon- 
tally, the camera being also provided with a removable com- 
partmented partition. Albbé Antoine Cardon, Castel Lorrain, 
Beausoleil, Monaco (A. J. Boult, 111, Hatton Garden, H.C.). 

Draining Rack.__No. 8,964, 1905. The patent is for the combina- 
tion in a photographie draining rack (of the folding type, in 
which grooved rails, or boards, for supporting the negatives 
are fixed to pivoted X legs which open at right angles) of rails 


made V shape in section, and of meta legs furnished with right 
angle flanges for the purpose of forming direct resisting stop 


abutments to prevent the legs from spreading when in use, and 
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for providing a convenient means of attaching the rails. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C., and 
Herbert Holmes, Tudor Works, Tudor Road, Hackney, London. 
Mocrtr-Firm Orrno Piares.—No. 9,246, 1905. 
double or multiple film of isochromatic emulsions, one of a dif- 
ferent character from the other. 


The claim is for a 


The slower emulsion having 
been applied as a first layer on a support (which may be tem- 
porary or permanent according as a flexible photographic film 
or rigid plate is required) and dried, the faster emulsion (made 
in the same manner but differing from the first in its higher 
degree of sensitiveness to the actinic rays) is then applied as a 
second coating on top of the first or slower coating and allowed 
to dry, and so on for as many superimposed coatings of pro- 
gressively increasing degrees of sensitiveness as may be deemed 
The 
and used as a flexible 


necessary to ensure the complete interception of the rays. 
film may then be stripped off the suppor 
film, or it may be left on the support and used as a plate. 


There are a number of aniline dyes which may be used for the 


first or slower emulsion (for examples, dyes of the erythrosine 
series), while for the top or faster emulsion a mixture of the 
dyes of this series with a yellow dye (for example, nitrophenine 
or other dye of that nature) may be employed. The emulsions 
are of the ordinary silver bromo-iodide 


ormule. The dyes in 


liquid form are added to the emulsion, which is prepared in the 


usual manner previous to coating the support. ‘The advantages 
obtained by this invention as compared with the ordinary 
single layer of isochromatic emulsion is the absence of all hala- 


tion and false tone-rendering due to imperfect interception of 
light rays, and the wider and more perfect tone-rendering due 
to the colour sensitiveness of each layer of emulsion of which 
the film of this invention is composed. Sandell Films and Plates, 
Ltd, 213, Selhurst Road, South Norwood, London, S.E., and 
Leonard Smith, 22, Park Hill Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


Dew Apparatus, §c. 


The “Brownie” Stereo-Printing Frame. 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


With this compact printing frame negatives on glass or film can 


Made by Kodak, Ltd., 


be printed on to a single piece of paper, and when finished can be 


mounted for the stereoscope without transposition. In use the frame 


is very simple and rapid, and is strongly, yet lightly made. The prints 
are obtained with a narrow white margin, and with the pictures 
level and at the right distance apart, we conceive that users of the 
Brownie stereos will find the frame an indispensable adjunct to their 
outfit. 


Tue V.H. Washer. An improved pattern of this washer has been 


submitted to us by Houghtons, Ltd., of 88 and 89, High Holborn, 


W.C. We have already reviewed the apparatus, and can speak well of 
its capabilities. It is well and strongly. made in enamelled iron.’ The 
direction of the jet entering the washer is so arranged that circular 
motion is set up, and this motion is continued by the impetus of 
the inrushing water. The prints, therefore, are kept continually on 
the move, and as there is no vortex they do not all clog together in 


- 


the centre. This vortex, which is the usual failing of circular washers, 
is prevented by a central column or core, which gives an even cir- 
culating motion to the moving water, and prevents the prints stick- 
ing together. The movable bottom is perforated in a helical man- 
ner, so that hypo or other foreign matter is quickly carried off, 
The V. H. is also 


fitted for plate washing, and does this as effectively as it washes 


drained away by means of a central conduit. 


prints. The price of this washer is now 6s, for 12 inches in diameter, 
13s. 6d. for 17 inches, and 21s. for 22 inches. 
large enough to wash prints up to 12x 10 size. 


This last size is 
The V.H. is supplied 
print and film washer only, or as a combined print and 


either as a 


plate washer, the latter being slightly more expensive, but in any 
case they cannot be considered dear, and are very good value for 
the money. 


Dew D)aterials. 


— 


Ensign “Slip-in” Postcards. Supplied by Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 

The fecundity of the picture postcard goes without saying in these 
days, and we cannot be astonished by any introduction which adds 
a novelty to what seemed infinite variety. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 
at one fell swoop have caused the photographic postcard to multiply 
in the earth, the swoop being in the nature of a slip-in mount, 
postcard in size and shape, but with openings for prints quarter- 


Thus the small print that would other- 
wise be thrown away becomes a postcard, though in justice to pros- 
pective senders of the cards, it must be pointed out that officially 
they are not postcards, but letters or book packets, according as a 
message is or is not written upon them. Messrs. Houghton do not 
say so, but we imagine that when bearing only the sender’s name 
and address the “Ensign” card will pass through the post for a 
halfpenny. 


plate or less in size. 


“Chess” Brand P.0.P. Made by Photographic Materials, Ltd., 
Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Samples of a new brand of P.O.P. have been sent us, and al- 
though there are a good many papers already on the market, we are 
always ready to welcome another, provided it can substantiate its 
claims to popularity. “Chess”? Brand P.O.P., however, makes its ap- 
pearance with no beat of drum or flourish of trumpets, neither does 
it claim to be the best ever made. By following the directions, how- 
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er, the user of this paper will soon discover for himself that it is 
first-c ass article. It prints quickly, tones easily, and gives a 


od colour print. The toning bath recommended is composed as 


Hlows:__Ammonium sulphocyanide, 20 grs.; water, 18 ozs. ; 
Moride of gold, 2 grs. When the desired tone has been obtained, 
@ prints are fixed in :_Hypo., 3 ozs. ; water, 20 ozs.; and then 


ashed and dried. In hot weather the prints should be transferred 
a solution of alum, 3 ozs.; salt, 1 oz.; water, 40 ozs., for five 
inutes after fixing and rinsing. A glazed surface is obtained on 
Chess » P.0.P. by squeegeeing the prints as soon as they are taken 
om the last washing water, face downwards on ferrotype plate, 
je surface of which has been previously polished with waxing solu- 
on, made as follows :Spermaceti wax, 30 grs.; benzene, 5 ozs. 
he paper is sold at the usual rates, and in the usual cut sizes. 


) 

A memorandum from the Kodak Company calls attention to the 
vets that the recently introduced Tank Developing Machine permits 
t the simultaneous development of any number of films. As the 
Ims require but little attention during development use can be 
made of duplicating outfits which are supplied consisting each of 
n extra tank, reel, and apron. While one film is being developed 
“second is rolled up within the duplicate apron in the box, and 
aserted in the second tank. Duplicating outfits are sold at 6s. to 
2s. 6d., according to size. 


—_ +> +—_-— 
UrRBANORA IN THY Caucasus.—The expedition which in the early 


art of the year Mr. Charles Urban despatched to the Western 
faucasus has returned to Lordon with records in “animated photo- 
raphy ” of several months’ travel in Albania, Roumania, Monte- 
egro, Servia, and other countries. 


| Oven classes and cash prizes for photography are announced in the 
chedule of the forthcoming exhibition of the Guisbrough Fine Art 
nd Industrial Society, to be held on February 6 to 9, 1906. The 
on. sec. is Mr. G. H. Angus, who will supply all information 
nm application to 34, Westgate, Guisbreugh. 


Ow August 3rd, Wm. Scott, photographer’s canyasser, of Chapel 
‘treet, Swinton, aged 63 years, died under somewhat singular cir- 
umstances. The deceased was found asleep in Station Road, Mex- 
jorough, and on being brought home a bottle of laudanum was found 


n his pocket. He regained consciousness once or twice, but finally 


xpired. A verdict of death from natural causes was returned. 


‘Ay instance of rapid photographic work was accomplished last week 
By Mr. J. H. Coath, F.R.P.S., of Fore Street, Liskeard, on the occasion 
ff the opening of a new Cattle Market in the same town. Mr. Coath 
irst “snapped” the Mayoral procession, headed by the Volunteer 
Band, just on the point of entering the market. The next picture 
shows the Mayor in the act of speaking when declaring the market 
ypen, while the third photograph depicts his Worship on the point 
of unlocking the gate, completing the ceremony, after which the 
company proceeded to luncheon. Mr. Coath subsequently photo- 
graphed different views in the market, illustrating in a remarkably 
life-like manner the animals within the various pens. The nega- 
tives were then developed, prints made, then washed, and dried, 
and sent to the market for the inspection of the company during 
luncheon, where their appearance evoked much favourable comment. 
Much interest, too, was shown among the worthy farmers present, 
whilst “spotting” each other in prints, or recognising either their 
sheep or bullocks in the pens. Only one camera—a whole plate— 
was used for the whole of the series. All the various processes were 
gone through under ian hour, Mr. Coath’s only assistant being his 
son. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Dr D’Arcy Power, for many years a practician of pinhole 
photography, is the writer of No. 70 of “The Photo-Miniature,” in 
which the subject. is taken to a more advanced stage than that 
reached in the earlier number (27) of the same series. Dr. Power 
is directly practical, and illustrates most of his points. This number 
of “The Photo-Miniature” brings the appearance of the magazine 
up to date by the heroic method of omitting the issues from January 
Subscriptions are advanced, and Editor John A. Tennant 


to June. 
holds out the promise of hereafter producing “on time.” 

Tus Rorary Crus Hovsr._—We can now give a view of the 
club house opened at Yiewsley on July 29th in connection with the 
works and London office of the Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd. 


The Social Club of the Rotary Photographie Co., Ltd. 


The premises, as we have already said, are fitted up for the entertain- 
ment and enjoyment of the employees at West Drayton and Moor- 
fields, and the opening of the house should mark a distinct step 
forward in the prosperity of the company. 


Constant change, as a law of nature, is in no way opposed in 
Cecil Court, or, more precisely, at Nos. 22 to 27, where Messrs. 
Gaumont and Co:, cinematographers, work without ceasing to pro- 
duce new subjects almost daily. The latest “Flge” list of films 
describes the most recent notable additions. 


Process and Printing vid the Photographer.—Our note of last 
week is endorsed by Hood and Co., Middlesbrough, themselves 
specialists in blocks, and also of completely printed circulars, sou- 
yenirs, catalogues, &c. A selection of these reaches us, with the 
reminder to the photographer that it is quite as much or more 
within his province and to his profit that he should supply and 
arrange for the finished engravings, and even the illustrated printed 
matter from the photographs which he has prepared, than an out- 
sider who is not so much concerned nor can have the same per- 
sonal enthusiasm as the man with the camera. Messrs. Hood show 
us a number of postcards and pictures for framing produced by 
their four-colour process, and by a special method of their own 
designated “ Poynter full-tone process.” The latter method gives a 
most pleasing and rich effect, producible with matt or semi- 
glossy surface, and giving a handsome, and, we think, saleable 
description of card. We must signalise several very neat photo- 
graphers’ booklets among the specimens. 


Tutnes were pursuing the even tenour of their way in New York 


Scan 
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last week. On M. Witte driving across Brooklyn Bridge and taking 
tle train to Oyster Bay, his way was persistently blocked by the 


Press photographers, who had to be dispersed by the police. 


Tank development is receiving a good deal of attention in America 
from both professional and amateurs. Several prominent photo- 
graphers have recently assured us of their desire to possess a reliable 
and effective system of this kind for development, and we see 
“The Photo-Miniature” hopes to publish a monograph on the sub- 
ject in the course of the year. 


On Brine PHorocRapHep.—tIn an American publication intended 
for the reading of the public we find a few “Dont’s” for the woman 
who would have a successful photograph of herself :_—Don’t wear 
a new and uncomfortable gown. 
way for the first time. 
Don’t forget black is 
is always effective wi 
dressing. Don’t risk 

close your lips tightly. 


Don’t arrange your hair in a new 

Don’t forget white is safest for brunettes. 
safest for blondes. Don’t forget black lace 
h silver locks. Don’t wear any stiff neck- 
ecolleté unless your neck is plump. Don’t 


Atvumintum Paper is now employed for various purposes in Ger- 
many in place of tinfoi 


, but a kind of parchment paper coated with 
aluminium dust by means of a spirit varnish, the whole being sub- 
jected to pressure between rollers to cause the aluminium to adhere 
well. The metallic coating is not affected by fatty matters or atmo- 
spheric influences, and as the aluminium paper is cheaper than tin 
foil it is being substituted for the latter in wrapping up various 
food products and other articles. 


Aw electrical exhibition is open at Olympia, London, W., on 
September 25, at which, amongst a large number of other appliances, 
electric lamps for photography will be a feature. The organisation 
of the exhibition is in the hands of a committee having its head- 


quarters at Balfour House, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Tae Norrarry Exursrr0y.—The fourth visitor entitled to select 
@ picture from the walls passed the turnstiles on July 30, in the 
person of Mr. W. H. Hodgson, who chose a photograph by J. BE. 
Latham, entitled “On Lago Maggiore.” This idea of our Leeds 
friends appears to have worked exce lently in practice, and the 
scheme of awarding a prize to every thousandth visitor is one which 
other societies may note as offering 
tisement. 


ossibilities for local adver- 


‘Tur Shah of Persia was busy with 
Paris last week. 


a Kodak during his visit to 
Karly in the forenoon he was in the Bois. There 
he arranged his suite and the municipal guards who form his escort 
Persian-wise—that is, tailor-wise—on the greensward of the Pré 
Catalan, and took several photographs. Then, espying a group of 
ladies, among whom was Mrs. George de Reuter, wife of the London 
representative of the Bank of Persia, the Sha 


also, and then went back to lunch. 


h photographed them, 


Drate or Mrs. Mawson.—On Wednesday in last week, at Aln- 
mouth, the death of Mrs. Mawson, widow of the late Mr. John Maw- 
son, founder of the firm of Mawson and Swan, took place. Mrs. 
Mawson had reached the great age of 82 years, and her death is a 
reminder of the tragic circumstances under which her husband met 
his end in 1867. A large quantity of nitro-glycerine exploded, and 
eight persons were killed, including Mr. Mawson, then Sheriff of 
Newcastle. Mrs. Mawson, who survived her hushand’s death by 38 
years, was the eldest in a family of eight. One of her brothers is 
Sir Joseph Wilson Swan, the eminent electrician, another is Mr. 
John Cameron Swan, and a sister is the wife of Mr. John Pattinson, 
the Newcastle City Analyst. Mrs. Mawson is survived by three 
daughters and one step-daughter. 


Commercial § Legal Inteltigeng 


gee 
Puorocrapuic Obstruction.—The latest form of obstruction 
Blackpool (according to a newspaper report) is that caused by the tz 
ing of photographs. In nearly every street visitors are to be se 
groupedin gardens having their photographs taken, and the pho 
graphers fix their apparatus either in the middle of the street or ont 
footpath, thereby impeding traffic. Last week at the police-cor 
four persons were fined for causing an obstruction in this way. 


Ar the North London Police Court last week the case of Jol 
Samuel Francis, reported in our last issue, came on again, 1 
prisoner was charged, on remand, with obtaining 2s. 6d. by fal 
pretences from John William Gray, photographer, of Union Squar 
Islington. It was alleged that the prisoner had taken in bogus orde 
and thus obtained commission. Several of the orders were produce 
in court; and one witness was called who denied any knowledge « 
the prisoner, and also that anybody of the name entered on the ord 
had resided in her house for the past 13 years. The prisoner the 
said that if he had entered wrong addresses it was owing to h 
negligence and not to deliberate falsification. He also declare 
that the prosecutor owed him over £1 for commission, which we 
more than an answer to the three half-crowns which he had w 
ceived. The prosecutor denied that he owed the prisoner anything 


The prisoner called a witness who said he had canvassed for Mi 
Gray, who was not always prompt in his payments. He added tha 
he considered the prosecutor owed him 10s. This also the prosecuto 
denied. The prisoner asked this witness if he remembered being wit 
im in the “Mother Redcap” on the 17th July, when he got tw 
of the orders which were now in dispute. The witness: Yes; yor 
got into conversation with some women, and two of them gave yor 
orders. The prisoner declined to plead guilty to obtaining mone 
by false pretences, and was committed Hi 
was allowed out on £10 bail. 


for trial at the Sessions. 


Improrrer Prorograpus.—At the Clerkenwell Sessions on Augus’ 
2nd, before Mr. Loveland- Loveland, K.C. 
Eugene Wegel, 25, bookse ler, and A 
pleade 


-, two Frenchmen, name¢ 
20, clerk, 
t with certain French books 
postcards, photographs, and pictures of an improper character. 
Wegel was ordered six and 
the second division. 


bert Bourlasse, 


guilty to having unlawfully dea 


Bourlasse four months’ imprisonment in 


At the London Bankruptcy Court on Friday last the public ex- 


amination took place of Adolph B. Neilson, photographer, lately 
carrying on business at 7 and 9, Regent Street, under the style of 
the International Art Company. The statement of affairs filed by 
the debtor disclosed gross liabilities amounting to £974 13s. 7d., of 
which £964 13s. 7d. was expected to rank against the estate for 
d Tt appeared that in 1897 the debtor joined a Mn, 
Thompson in partnership, under the style of the International Art 
Company. They first took premises at 28, Cockspur Street, but 
afterwards removed to 20, Regent Street, W. No deed of partner- 
ship was executed, but it was verbally agreed that the debtor should 
work the business, and Mr. Thompson finance it. The debtor pub 
bout £500 into the business altogether, and Mr. Thompson put: 
about £2,000 into the business. After trading at 20, Regent Street 
for some time, they removed to more commodious premises at 7 and) 
9, Regent Street, W., where they carried on business until” 
February, 1904. The business was very successful and they made a 
profit. About June, 1902, Mr. Thompson thought it would be ad= 
vantageous if they went into the wholesale fine art business, and 
worked it in conjunction with the retail business in Regent Street. 
They took manufacturing premises at Newman Yard, 


ividend. 


2 


Newman 


a 
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eet, W., but the venture proved a failure, and brought about the 


mkruptcy. The examination was ordered to be closed. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S Atiecep Tuerr.—Frederick William Brown, 45, 
eribed as a photographer, of 116, Lathom Road, East Ham, was 
jarged at Stratford on a warrant for stealing £85, money belonging 
) his wife, Margaret Ann Brown, on June 8th. Detective-sergeant 
‘anstone said that at 8.30 that (Friday) morning he went to 116, 
athom Road, where he saw the prisoner and told him that he held 
warrant for his arrest. The warrant was read to him, and then he 
uid, “I didn’t steal it, she signed the cheque,” but afterwards he 
dded, “I am very sorry. I did have the money, and will pay her 
ack again.” Three months. 
‘Tur public examination of W. H. Hayward, photographer and 
icture-frame maker, 60 and 61, Long Lane, Smithfield, E.C., was 
eld at the 
The statement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed gross liabilities 
mounting to £9,993 10s., of which £5,360 8s. 1d. was due to unsecured 
reditors. The assets consisted of stock-in-trade, cost £7,800, esti- 
nated to produce £4,050; trade fixtures, £150; book debts, £2,290 ; 
md other items brought up the total assets to £6,563 5s. 7d., from 
vhich $279 4s. 3d. had to be deducted for the claims of preferential 
editors payable in full, leaving the net assets at £6,284 1s. 4d. 


that the debtor commenced business in 1886, withou 


London Bankruptcy Court on Thursday in last week. 


it appeared 
apital, at Paternoster Square, E.C. Three years afterwards he re- 
and remained there until 1904, when he 
went to his present place of business ab 60 and 61, Long Lane, Wes' 
Smithfield, E.C. For the las 
55, Farringdon Road, and branch s! 


moved to Giltspur Street, 


seven years he had also premises at 
ops at Lewisham High Road, and 
In 1900, he entere 
to partnership with a Mr. Ellis in a photographic publishing busi- 


other places in the §.E. district of London. 


ness at Streatham. Eventually disputes arose between debtor and 
his partner, which resulted in Chancery proceedings, which were 
settled in his partner’s favour, and he was awarded £1,112 and 
costs. He alleged his failure to have been caused through the action 
of his partner in the business at Streatham. He had kept the usua 
Pooks of account, and proper books had also been kept in respec 
of the Streatham business, but they were in the hands of his partner. 
When he said he had lost £2,000 in the Streatham business, he in- 
cluded the amount he had spent in law costs in the Chancery 
proceedings. Replying to Mr. Brinsley Harper, who appeared for 
Mr. Ellis, the debtor’s late partner, debtor stated that he did not 
keep: the books of account relating to the partnership business. He 
had sometimes sent out partnership goods in his He 
had not paid all the partnership money into his own banking 
account. He had never disregarded Mr. Ellis as a partner, and 
He had cnly used his 
The 
‘partnership business was carried on under the style of Ellis and 
‘Hayward. He could not say whether he was solvent or not, it would 
depend upon the realisation of his estate. After debtor had been 
considerable length with regard to certain of the 
and having replied to a few 


own name. 


earried on the business in his own name. 


‘own name in some instances, in order to facilitate business. 


questioned a 
figures in his statement of affairs, 
by a barrister who appeared on his behalf, the 


examination was ordered to be closed. 
——_—__+—_+—_—_ 


questions pu 


‘Ay international lantern slide competition is announced by the Asso- 
ciation Belge de Photographie. There are ne classes, and two silver 
gilt and one bronze medal are placed at the disposal of the judges. 
consist of six slides, which must be of regulation size, 
and they will be judged by arc-light. October 15, 1905, is the latest 


and they must be addressed to the 


An entry wil 


date for receiving entries, 
he Association Belge de Photographie, Palais du Midi, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Secretary of 


D)eetings of Societies. 


_—————————— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. Subject. 


..| Glasgow Southern Ph. Assn. | 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc.) 
Bowes Park and Dis. Ph. Soe... 


Outing to Luss, Loch Lomond. 

Ramble to Middlewood. 

Outing to Chingford Marshes. 
Demonstrations. 1. “Sulphide of 


Silver.” Mr. G. Vialls. 2. “Simple 
ST enecenccd Southampton Camera Club ..... > Photo-Micrography.” Mr. ©. M. 
x. 3. ‘Gombination Printing.” 
aw. 

) ‘ying ‘Transparencies for En- 
Guecrescerven North Middlesex Photo. Soc. .. larged Negatives.” Mr. Louis Dick. 

“Oar Library.” Mr. A. E. Smith. 

19....e..:02.] Woolwich Photographic Soc... Excursion to Slades Green. 


Tun July meeting of the Torbay Camera Society was, held at Park 
View, Bovey Tracey, the moorland residence of Mrs. Marillier, who 
invited the members, whilst the August meeting took place ai 
Maidencombe House, by invitation of the president, Colonel W. 
Fothergill Macmullen. 


gatherings, and after the transaction of the ordinary business, many 


In both instances there were representative 


matters were discussed and experiences interchanged;-always beneficia 
to the tyro as well as the more experienced in the art. Some delight- 
ful prints were shown of Ely Cathedral, both of interior and ex- 
terior. At the conclusion of the meetings the members were enter- 


tained, respectively, by Mrs. and Miss Marillier, and Colonel ani 
Mrs. Macmullen. 


Correspondence, 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

* * We do not wndertake responsidility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

ee 
BACKGROUNDS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The letter to a “Professional Photographer,” in this 
week’s Journal, is instructive, and should prove helpful to many, but 
the assertion is rather wide that there are no backgrounds of the 
class advocated painted in England. I am now painting dark, unob- 
trusive interiors (true to different periods), and heavy foliage effects, 
with breadth and depth, as well as light, simple pictorial ones, 
which are always useful for children. It is true, however, that the 
better photographers only go in for the first-mentioned, the middle 
and cheaper class being largely influenced, on the one hand, by the 
demands of their ignorant sitters, who desire what they have so long 
seen. that they deem it orthodox; and on the other by the fact that 
the showy, sharper grounds are more easily and quickly painted by 
inexperienced painters, and therefore cheaper. It is quite time, 
though, in the interests of common sense that the arrangements of 
blossoming curtains and the half Louis, halt anything else style, 
with ferneries stowed half behind all the available ornamentation, 
should give place to something quiet, simple, and in better taste. 

I enclose a few rough and beg to remain, gentlemen, 


J. Evrerrrr WILSon. 


prints, 
yours truly, 
Longford, near Sevenoaks, Kent, 
Aug. 4, 1905. 

[Several of the prints sent by Mr. Wilson represent backgrounds 


done in a reserved, unobtrusive style.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
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ORTHOCHROMATIC RATIOS OF 
To the Editors. 


PLATES. 


Gentlemen,—I am Sorry my letter was not as explicit as appears 
to have been necessary, for I do not think you have yet fully appre- 
ciated’ my point. 

Suppose we have an ideally chromatic plate and wish to photo- 
graph an object consisting of patches of various colours and tints 
which are all of equal visual Inminosity (though of varying colour) 


we should expect this plate to give a negative in which all the colours 
and tints were rendered by equal opacities. 
Of such a, plate we shall unquestionably say that its ratio 
blue sensitiveness 
yellow sensiliveness 
was represented [ayy 
Now suppose we take such a plate and test it in the way Mr, 
Mees does, we shall not obtain the value + for its 
blue sensitiveness 
yellow sensitiveness 
for his yellow light is many times (I do not know exactly how many) 
more brilliant than the blue, and we should get a factor something 
like 4 or 4. 4 
Tam not quarrelling in the least with the method of testing, but 
I consider to give the figures so obtained as representing 


blue sensitiveness 
yellow sensitiveness 
is misleading, to say the least. 

The last paragraph but one of your article on p. 603, I absolutely 
fail to understand. To quote your words: “To obtain equal brilliancy 
we must and having done this we shall have to correct 
the results by a complicated calculation to bring the factors obtained 
into line with the conditions of practical work.” Suppose, again, we 
have an ideal plate and test it behind Screens that have been reduced 
to equal visual luminosity, we should, you must admit, obtain a 
ratio of 4 for its 


bine sensitiveness 
yellow sensitiveness 
and is not this exactly what the practical man requires? For he 
then knows that photographing objects of blue and yellow colours 
he would obtain negatives in which the opacity was proportional to 
the luminosity throughout ; or, supposing a plate, tested in the way 
I suggest, showed a ratio 7 the practical man at once knows that 
he has to make a screen which only allows 1-3 of the blue to pass, 
but all the yellow, in order to obtain a correct rendering in mono- 
*arome of these colours, when he uses this plate in his camera. I 
do not see any complicated calculations in this. 

But the ratio as determined by Mees’ method for an ideal plate 
would, let us say, be something like % Which ratio will have no 
value for the practica man, unless he knew that the relative luminosi- 
ties of the blue and yellow lights, as used by Mr. Mees, were as 
1 to 6. Further, Mees’ ratio for the second of the two plates, dis- 
eussed above, would e ¢ or +; would not the practical man eithe 
think he had got a plate which was twice as sensitive to yellow as 
it was to blue, and would, therefore, require a compensating filter, 
which actually cnt down the yellow, or if he realised that this was 
not the case, he would be no wiser off, uuless he knew the relative 
luminosities of the light transmitted by the two filters used. 

Again, 


quoting, “ Whereas now, knowing the ratio 


blue sensitiveness 


yellow sensitiveness 
any practical worker who also knows the ratio 


visual luminosity 


photograph ic luminosity 


can at once adjust a colour filter to give his ideal negative.” 
the ratio of 


Sur 


visual luminosity 

photo luminosity 
with colour sensitive plates is one that must vary according to cole 
Sensitiveness of the plates used, and would require as much determ: 
ing for every make of plate as the chromatic ratio. 

What I contend is that a ratio 

hlue sensitiveness 

yellow sensitiveness 
naturally means the relative sensitiveness of the plate to blue ar 
yellow lights of approximately equal luminosity (a good avera 
determination by several people of the colour luminosity would gin 
quite near enough results), and that this ratio should not be use 
in the way you have done without some qualifying factor or stat 
ment being appended to it every time it is mentioned.—Yours faith 
fully, R. S. Porrmr. 

97, Belgrave Road, Ilford, August 4th, 1905. 

[It is obvious that ©ur correspodent’s definition of 
chromatic plate is one in which there is equal sensitiveness through 
out the spectrum, and he ignores the fact that the luminosity 0 
yellow and blue is practically 10 to 1, taking the spectrum as th 
standard. Therefore, to obtain “negatives in which the opacity wa: 
proportional to the luminosity throughout,” this, should be the ratie 
of sensitiveness. The objection to. Mr. Mees’ light is, as we have 
already pointed out, uncalled for because it, approximates very closely 
to daylight, and in practice plates are exposed to, daylight and not 
to patches of colour of equal luminosity. If the sensitiveness behind 
the blue filter is stated to be 100 and that behind the yellow filter 
is 10, it is obvious to represent the luminosities correctly we must 
Screen down the blue till it bears the correct ratio to yellow, and 
Mr. Mees’ results tell us exactly how much Screening down we must 
resort to, with each plate that we have so far given a reading for,. 
and as when giving these reading we have invariably stated that they 
have been made by Mr. Kenneth Mees, it is necessarily inferred! 


that they are by the method which he has adopted. 
filled, it seems to us, 


an ideall: 


Hence is ful- 
the final requirement of our correspondent’s, 
letter, namely, “that this ratio should not be used in the way you 
have done without some qualifying factor or statement being: 
appended to it every time it is mentioned.”"—Eps. , BJP] 


THE CELLULOID, HAIR. (COMB. 
To the Editors, 

Gentlemen,—It may interest you and some of your readers tov 
hear of an authenticated case o 
celluloid combs in a shop window. 

Mr, Brooks, of 264, Lavender Hill, Clapham Junction, keeps a 
hair-dresser’s and tobacconist’s shop at the addre 
is a double-fronted one. 


a fire caused by the ignition of 


Ss named. The shop 
The left window Was set out with toilet 
articles, including a number of celluloid combs and hair ornaments, 
ete. Last Sunday morning, in the window facing south-east, the: 
celluloid articles ignited through the heat caused by the sun shining 
through the glass on to them, and tl 
was burnt out in less than ten 


being down and the shop closed 


1e whole window blazed up and 
minutes, The sun-blind not 


1elped, of course, to intensify the! 
sun’s rays, and there must have: been quite 160 deg. 


if not more. The fire broke the plate gl 
the window, but did not 


in the window 
ass and a large mirror in 
do any damage in the shop otherwise.— 
E. Funsrn, 


Yours, ete., 
188, Falcon Road, Clapham Junction; S.W. 
August 8, 1905. 


August 11, 1905.| 
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) THE CHEAP COPIES GRIEVANCE. 
; To the Editors. 

entlemen,—Why should not photographers adopt the system of 
esting their sitters to sign an order form before sitting, request- 
a negative to be taken, proofs furnished, and conveying the 
wright to the operator—if 
ing that no publication of 


sitter’s permission ? A very large proportion of sitters would 


necessary, a clause to be inserted 


he portrait would take place withou 
_ this without any trouble or question. The few who would ob- 
could state their reason for so objecting, and the photographer 
hat case hold out for a higher rate. This would effectively meet 


‘case of those who have a negative taken and proofs supplied 


nave the proofs reproduced cheaply else- 
F. SKEEN. 


n a good studio, and 
re. — Yours truly, 

1, Chatham Street, Colombo, Ceylon. 
; July 18, 1905. 

been mooted, but our feeling is that the 
sitter 


The system has often 
act plan of charging for, and if necessary suing a 
| what 
3 Tt is easy to foresee a good deal of unpleasant aspersion cast 
‘the photographer who takes the case of a cheap copyist into 
rt on the basis that the sitter has assigned the copyright to him. 
ere may be cases when such a transaction can be creditably made, 
b to adopt it as a general practice would place photographers. very 
favourably in the eyes of the public.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


he hag nad, is the one which will work best in the long 


ers 


THREE-COLOUR STEREOSCOPY. 
; To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—As I am aware you take a deep interest in stereo- 


ypic work, I send you by this mail, under separate cover, a slide 
uted from one of my trichrome stereograirs, which I hope you 
Il accept. 
Tam in the habit of reading the numerous articles on colour photo- 
aphy in the “ British Journal” as wellas inthe Almanacks, and I 
wy say I thus frequently ga hered hints to improve my work. 
take negatives for three-colour work, only from nature, ayoid- 
& paintings, water-colour or coloured prints, as the truth of the 
lours of their photo reproduction can only be appreciated when 
mparing with the original. Such is not the case with subjects of 
iture, the colours of whieh are generally known by everybody. 

TI also selected the stereoscopic form of image, same giving 
nsations of solidity, and besides excludes any attempt to retouch 
‘paint, but gives the pure synthesis resulting from printing the 


ree negatives.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Vicror SELLE. 
42 Rue des Drapiers, Bruxelles, 
Aug. 2nd, 1905. 
[We are pleased to receive token of our correspondent’s esteem, 
articularly as it takes the form of an excellent piece of pigment 
richromy on paper.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


—————— 


Dearn or Mr. H. H. Fircn.—We very much regret to record 
he death of Mr. Edgar Henry Fitch, which took place at Brixton 
m July 25, after a long and painful, illness. , Mr. Fitch was asso- 
jated with the celluloid film manufacture from its early days, and 
ip to the time of his decease was actively engaged in the business 
yhich he conducted at Fullwood’s Rents, High Holborn, W.C. His 
nterest in photography Sprang 
Fitch, who was a well-known amateur photographer of the last 
yeneration, an active member of the old South London Society, and 
We join our regrets to those of many 

d respected. 
Raion ot 


for some time its treasurer. 


E oO) t } 
thers by whom the deceased gentleman was known an 


from!those of his father, Noel E. - 


Answers to Correspondents. 


°.° All matters intended for the text portion of this Journau, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THE Eprrors, THE British 
JournaL of PuorograprHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*.° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mrssrs. Henry GREENwooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

*.° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
Gremnwoon & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


L. Berry, 29, Chapel Street, Chorley. 
Slater. 

H. Terry & Sons, Lodge Road, Redditch. 
work. Group of bent wire work. Group of steel springs. 

W. Sheeran, Watercastle, Durrow, Queen’s Co., Ireland. 
Abbeyleix House. Main Street, Abbeyleix. Abbeyleix Fair. 
Nove, Abbeyleiz. Tea House, Abbeyleix. 

J. H. Cartwright, 171, Orford Lane, Warrington. 
with seven local views of Warrington. 

J. Clapperton, 23, Albert Place, Abbotsford Road, 
marble bust of Sir W. Scott. 


Two Photographs of the Rev. Father C. #. 
Four Photographs—Group of small metal 
Heap of steel springs, 

Five Photougraphs— 
Old Bridge, River 


Photograph, Pictorial Post Card 
Galashiels} Photograph of 
Reroucnine (Balgownie, N., Queenstown, Cape Colony).—Your re- 

touching, whilst very good indeed, is not equal to the best we 

have seen. The face, worked two years ago, has lost much of 

its ruggedness and strength of character through over-stippling 

and lifting of the lead. We should think you laboured over 
the subject, but you do not state the time taken. Softer, 
looser, and bolder treatment would have improved matters. 
The neck looks twisted and unpleasant, although correct in 
the unretouched. This negative was not a difficult subject, 
being well modelled in its unretouched state. The test is 
to make something good out of a really defective and poor 
negative. Since this effort you appear to be passing through 
a transition stage, as shown by the other specimens, which are 
more in the English style, although not fine and soft enough 
in the working for the subjects. The management of the 
shadows under child’s eyes is bad, and they are unevenly 
balanced. (2) You have yourself criticised your evident lack 
of knowledge in knife work or reducing agent. Your retouch- 
ut you might try us again in about 
and under conditions as advised to 


ing is nearly first-class, 


twelve months’ time, 
“General Assistant,” in our issue of August 4th, 1905. 
Rustpurs.—Which is the best way to throw down the silver in 
used hypo baths, and how can I make sure that it has settled? 
—H. H. 
Add “liver of sulphur” (potassium sulphide). The silver is 
hrown down as a black sludge of silver sulphide. Add a 
ittle more sulphide solution to some of the clear supernatant, 
ath; if it remains clear, the silver is all down, if not, 
urther liver of sulphur must be added to the bulk. 
Sanary.—l. What is average salary for landscape operator for 
publisher? 2. What amount of expenses allowed per 
day? 3. How many halfnegatives of popular subjects, in 
town, fairly near together, for post-card or similar use, would 
e usually expected to be taken in a week? 4. Does “out of 
pocket expenses” mean, in addition to railway fares and porter- 
age, all hotel expenses of board and lodge? Presuming, which is 
he case to me, that the operator has a home and family to 
keep.—ALPHA. g 
1, There are no fixed salaries, they depend upon the 
abilities of the operators. 2. There is also no fixed tule as to 


expenses, they are a matter of mutual arrangement between 
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the parties. 3. This question is unanswerable, for it is 
obvious that so much depends upon the weather, the light, 
and the time it may take to get from one subject to another. 
4. Yes. 
Posrcarps.—Would you kindly inform me the cheapest process to 
produce picture postcards? I may only want 100 of each, so 
block would be too expensive. I would like to sell at 1d. 
each. Is collotype best? If so, where could I obtain instruc- 


5. Yes, we should say it does. 


tions in same? Is apparatus expensive, 
above price.—Lramineron. 

For such a small number it will cer 
set up a collotype press, etc. Your bes 


and would it pay at 


ainly not pay you to 
; plan is to produce a 
size sold as midget, 


bromide or gaslight card. If of the 
micro, etc., the card can retail at a penny. 

AGREEMENT For SmRvicus.—We are writing to ask your advice and 
shall be glad if you will kindly let us know what you think 
about the following subject :—Some months ago we took on a 
canvasser at a salary and commission, and he signed an agree- 
ment (a copy of which enclosed). He left us, giving us a week’s 
notice, and then started with another photographer in this 
town. We saw the photographer, showed him the agreement, 
and he dismissed the man, who was not heard of again for 
some time. One day he came back and asked us for work, and 
we then took him on again on the same terms, but not asking 


him to sign an agreement this time. He this time left without 
notice, and is working for the same photographer, who now 
refuses to dismiss him, as he says the agreement was cancelled 
by working here again. The man is a very good canyasser, 
and is doing us a lot of harm, or we should not trouble about 
him. Can we get an injunction to stop him working? Can 
we, in any way, compel the photographer to dismiss him ?— 
Insuncrion. 

The agreement seems to be a curiously-worded one, as the 
man, in one part of it, agrees not to enter the services of any- 
one or trade on his own account while in your employment. 
In agreements of this sort it is usual to have a penalty named 
which is to be forfeited in case of a breach. You cannot 
compel the other photographer to dismiss the man. Your 
remedy, if you have one, is against the man himself, for 
damages. Your best way will be to consult a solicitor, show- 
ing him the agreement. 

VaARNISH.—Can you oblige me with the name, os tormula, of a suit- 
able varnish for using after transferring carbons on china, so 
that the pieces can be washed ?—EN AVANT. 

The best varnish we know for the purpose is “Japon 
Enamel 103.” It is supplied by the Crane Chemical Co., 22, 
Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

Serra Tones wrra Puarinvm.—I shall be obliged if you can favour 
me in your columns with a bath to obtain a cold sepia tone 
on collodio-chloride paper. I have been in the habit of using 
the ordinary plat. and Phosphoric acid bath, but the tones 
got are either too rusty or else the common brown. The paper 
used is Solar. Thanking you in anticipation. — Expmrr- 
MENTALIST. 

Try diluting the bath with water. 
instead of 10 ounces, or in this proportion. The phosphate 
bath should then give you the desired sepia tone. 

8. E.—You do not state the working aperture of the lens. Assuming 
this to be f/11, most likely, the distance beyond which all 
objects are in focus is 15 ft., if £/8, 21 ft. (2) As above 
(3) If working correctly to its marking, the magnifier should 
give any object nearer than 9 ft. as out of focus. (4.) On the 
side remote from the camera, a considerable distance, theo- 


Use 12 or 15 ounces 


retically an infinite distance: on the near side, the range ig 
practically nil, (5.) No. As the focal length is increased, 
the working aperture is also increased and exposure may he 
less, . 
OrrHo.—All the films you name are, we believe, sensitised with 
erythrosine and not eosine or fluorescine. Your most likely 
trouble is in errors in exposure, and you are under-exposing 
through the orange Screen, the result is that your nega- 
tive is too thin everywhere, and therefore in printing in blue 
you get an excess of blue. You give no information as to 
the screens or plates that you are using, but if you are using 
an isochromatic plate with an orange screen to obtain the 
blue printing negative, your results are likely to be wrong, 
because unless you give very long exposures, you cannot 
possibly get sufficient density. For the orange screen, which 
gives you the blue printing plate you must use a panchromatie, 
or red sensitive plate, that is assuming you are employing 
the ordinary stained film process. 


ee 


Tun Right to One’s Face.—A case came up in the Ameriean 
Courts not so long ago in which it was ruled that one cannot restrain 
a photographer from taking and using a photograph of oneself, 
saving only in the case when by so doing he exposes himself to action 
or libel. Hence, an incident such as the following, reported in the 
“ Photographer,” may occur frequently in the States ;__“ Harry 
Lehr, the well-known society man, had an argument with a photo- 
grapher on Bellevue Avenue, Newport, recently because the man 
had taken his picture. Alighting from a motor, Mr, Lehr and 
party started for the Casino door, and the camera was aimed at 
them, and the plate exposed. Mr. Lehr saw the taking of the 
picture, and as the man pressed the button he raised a bundle in- 


front of his face, and then made a rush for the man. Mr. Lehr did 
not lose his temper, but gently told the man that he guessed he 
would “have to take the camera now.” The man replied, “I guess 
not.” Seeing that he could do nothing with the vhotographer, Lehr 
went for a policeman to make a complaint, and while talking to the 
policeman the artist again took his picture. This made Lehr angry, 
and hhe sent for the chief of the police, telling that official that the — 
man had taken his picture. The chief informed Lehr that he was 
powerless to act in the matter, but said that he would ask the man 
to stop, which he did. This in a measure satisfied Lehr, but he did 
not get the man’s camera, and the man has Lehr’s picture. Shortly 
after that a number of young women were photographed by the 


camera man, and they complained to a young man in the party, who 
went and threatened to kick the camera to pieces, but the threat 
was not carried out. There is no law to prevent the taking of 
pictures on the street, although the cottagers have tried 
have it stopped. 


or years to 
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oyal Although many members of our Royal 


tographer. Family are amateur photographers none 
98 sO practical an interest in photography as Queen 
xandra. Her small hand camera is a familiar sight 
he numerous outdoor functions she attends, and she 
arently derives as much pleasure in portraying the 
resting scenes she witnesses, and as keen a delight 
photographing the crowds that gather to greet her, 
he energetic press photographer takes in snap-shotting 
Majesty. A unique opportunity is now afforded the 
lic of seeing some of the Queen’s photographic work. 
“Graphic” for August 19, 26, and September 2 will 
tain special supplements consisting of a series of repro- 
tions of photographic studies taken by her Majesty 
Sandringham, Marlborough House, Copenhagen, and 
the Coast of Scotland. These pictures will not only 
nteresting from the fact of their Royal authorship, but 
yas admirable specimens of artistically chosen incidents 
scenes. Further particulars of the first of these 
cial numbers will be found in our advertisement pages. 
* 


* * 


jemato- From the pages of the “Scientific 
iphsofMars American” we learn that Professor 
vell and his assistants at the Flagstaff Observatory 
e succeeded in recording on a bioscope film photo- 
phs of the enigmatic canals of the planet Mars. A 
onophotographic apparatus was devised which, excel- 
i though it was, left much to be desired, chiefly so far 
automatic motion was concerned, inasmuch as the 
era had to be worked by hand. Still, by diaphragm- 
down the objective to suit the atmospheric currents at 
time of observation, the experiment succeeded. An 
ellent reproduction of a part of one of the films is 
roduced, and side by side with it is placed a drawing 


EE Se 


; Losses 


made by Prof. Lowell shortly before the camera was put 
on. This serves the double purpose of showing the con- 
firmation by the photograph of the existence of the canals, 
and at the same time of acting as a chart. Our con- 
temporary says: —“The astronomical importance of this 
feat of photographing the canals can hardly be overesti- 
mated. A hot controversy may now be considered 
definitely settled—a controversy in which most of the 
eminent astronomers of the world have taken part, either 
in absolutely denying the existence of Martian canals, or 
in advocating not only their existence, but also in regard- 
ing them as evidences of life on a neighbouring world. 
* * * 


Complaints are frequently made of the 
loss of letters and parcels sent through” 
the post, and often by photographers of 
packets of photographs, but is it always the fault of the 
Post Office? The annual report of the Postmaster-General 
has just been issued, and very interesting reading it is. 
For example, it shows that no less than 754,500,000 post- 
cards were sent through the post during the year, being 
an increase of 19.7 per cent. on the previous year. This 
increase is attributed largely to the increased use of pic- 
ture posteards. The most astonishing part of the report is 
that referring to the number of packets posted with 
insufficient addresses, and with no address at all. It says 
that the number of registered letters, and letters contain- 
ing property sent through the post with insufficient 
addressing was 315,965. These letters contained £17,830 
in cash and banknotes, and £622,123 in bills, cheques, 
money orders, postal orders, and stamps. | One packet 
contained jewellery whose value exceeded £2,000. The 
number of letters containing valuable contents posted with 
no address at all was 4,507, the contents including £157 
in cash and banknotes, and £9,412 in various forms of 
remittances, and it was found possible to restore the 
greater number of these letters to the senders. It seems 
incredible that so many letters and parcels with valuable 
contents should be posted without any address at all, or 
with only insufficient ones. Also that they should be so 
insufficiently secured that the contents get loose in their 
passage through the post. The fact that so much of 
this valuable property was restored to the careless senders 
speaks much for the honesty and ability of the Post Office 
employees. 


through the 
Post Office. 


* * * 


Sending Apart from occasional losses in the post 
egatives ; b _ ‘ 
by Post. complained of by photographers, who, 


doubtless, by studying the above figures 
will think less badly of the department, losses frequently 
arise, for which the photographer, by no line of argument, 
can blame anybody but himself. We refer to the case of 
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negatives getting smashed in transit. We have on more 
than one occasion received an envelope full of bits o 
broken glass and film, and an accompanying letter con- 
taining the naive enquiry, “Can you tell me what is the 
matter with the enclosed negative?” The answer is, o 
course, obvious. The negative has come into precipitate 
contact with some hard substance, and the glass, being de- 
void of ductility, has suffered disintegration. It may, o 
course, have been trodden on, or squeezed into an awkward 
corner of the mail-bag. In any case, to send a glass nega- 
tive through the post with no further packing except that 
afforded by a paper envelope is to court disaster. And 
yet this is done again and again, and the unfortunate 
Post Office gets the blame. Negatives for conveyance 
by either letter-post or parcels-post should be first care- 
fully wrapped in soft tissue paper or placed in one of the 
prepared envelopes specially sold for the purpose. It 
should then be placed between several pieces of stiff 
corrugated paper, cut to size and inserted in a plate-box, 
with more packing of tissue paper if necessary. The plate- 
box is wrapped in several thicknesses of the corrugated 
paper, and the ends well covered. If the whole parcel is 
now given a final cover of brown paper, and the address 
is written on a tag label attached to the package, it ought 
to travel with perfect safety through most of the dangers 
that beset such things en route. If the negative is par- 
ticularly valuable, further protection can be assured by 
placing the brown-paper parcel, with the addition of extra 
packing, in a light wooden box. We have frequently 
sent negatives 15 in. by 12 in. and larger per parcel post 
packed in this manner, and they have come to no harm. 


* * * 
The Free The free portrait swindle of Tanquerey 
Portrait in Paris has been frequently referred to 
Swindle at : aye 5 * 
Home. in these columns, yet it is still being 


largely practised here, particularly in 
the suburbs, but with somewhat different tactics. The touts, 
sometimes stylishly dressed women, call at private houses 
and politely offer to do an enlargement free, with the usual 
tale that it is as an advertisement for the firm, etc. If 
no money can be drawn at the time the photograph is 
still taken with the promise that a rough proof of the 
enlargement will be submitted in a few days. In due 
course a bromide enlargement is shown, and the demand 
made for the price of a frame, as the picture will not be 
supplied without the amount being generally from fifteen 
shillings to a pound. If this is refused, bullying and 
threats of county-court proceedings follow. In the case of 
nervous women, who are the chief dupes, the money is 
often extracted. Sometimes the unlucky dupe loses the 
original photograph entrusted to the tout unless the money 
demanded for a worthless frame, etc., is forthcoming. As 
the photograph is too often one of a departed relative, and, 
perhaps, the only one its owner has, the money is fre- 
quently paid rather than lose the original. The price of 
the frame, which is of the commonest description, amply 
covers the cost of the enlargement, and yields a very good 
profit. A friend who resides in the suburbs has just 
related to us the following :—A well-dressed man called at 
the house and stated he was representing the Studio. 
He then recited the usual formula about doing free 
enlargements as an advertisement, etc. This was duly 
listened to, and then our friend, in a quiet way, informed 
the man that he quite understood the game, and that the 
thing would not work with him. That was sufficient: 
the man was profuse with apologies for troubling, and said 
he had been sent to the district, and was simply doing his 
duty. It was noted that he did not call at any more houses 
in that road. 


In another column a correspondent tel 
ot his difficulties in dealing with tk 
extreme actinicity of the. light whe 
photographing sailing vessels and such subjects a th: 
time of year when the sun is shining brightly. The eo 
ditions that govern photography on the sea during ta 
summer months are altogether different to those the 
apply to any other form of camera work, and up to th 
end of August every precaution will be necessary to avoi 
over-exposure. Exposure meters give only an approx 
mate idea of the brief exposures necessary, as it wil 
usually be found that the test paper tints so rapidly tha 
calculations are difficult, and even then it is found tha 
one-fifth to one-twentieth of the indicated exposure 
usually suffice. We have during the past week mad 
exposures on Barnet ortho films, and, using a yelloy 
screen with f/16 and focal plane shutter exposures 6 
1130 second, have had considerable over-exposure 
Marion-Iso plates and Kodak films have also given ove1 
exposure under similar conditions, the subjects being 
racing yachts, with their canvas illuminated by brillian 
sunshine. The blue sky and choppy sea, reflecting neark 
as much light as the sky itself, also tending to shorter 
the exposure, which, under the circumstances, coulc 
easily have been one-half of that given. It will be found 
however, that the light will drop considerably in actini 
value during the month of September, and exposures tha 
are now possible at the seaside will be impracticable in : 
few week’s time. But, nevertheless, photographs taker 
either on or by the sea always need considerably shorter 
exposures than those of landscapes or any other outdoo} 
subjects, irrespective of the time of year. 


* * * 


Photographing We have on several occasions cautionec 
Rortitica tione. English tourists on the Continent 
against taking photographs in the neighbourhood of fortt 
fications, or they might find themselves in an unpleasant 
position if noticed by an enterprising official anxious of 
promotion. Jt may not be known to all amateurs that 
taking photographs of English fortifications without 
authority may also land them in difficulties. Only last 
week a German photographer who has lived for thirty 
years at Sheerness was charged with attempting to take 
a photograph of the Ravilin Battery, and the case was 
remanded. In dismissing the charge a couple of days 
afterwards, the Stipendiary remarked that the proceedings 
were absolutely right and proper in the interests of the 
country. If an unpleasantness such as this arises with 
one who has lived for thirty vears in the neighbourhood, 
it should serve as a warning to strangers when using their 
cameras in the proximity of fortifications in any part of 
Great Britain. As a rule, amateurs in search of artistic 
pictures are scarcely likely to point their cameras at 
fortifications, for they are by no means picturesque. 
Still, the subjects may be interesting to some, and if they 
desire to obtain photographs of them they should take the 
precaution of asking permission of the commanding officer 
before attempting to do so. On the Continent they are 
much more strict in this matter than we are here, and not 
a few tourists have had at times got themselves into 
trouble through the incautious use, or even carrying, @ 
camera in the neighbourhood of fortifications, particularly 
on the Franco-German frontiers. It is not pleasant for a 


Light 
on the 
Waters. 


tourist on a short holiday to have to spend a day, perhaps 
two, in durance vile, and that has happened to several. 
We have on more than one occasion. before advised all 
visiting the Continent to provide themselves with pass- 
ports before starting, although now passports are not 
required in most Continental countries. 


They may be 
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d without difficulty at the 


Foreign Office, and he cost 


quite nominal. A passport will not, of course, prevent 
photographic tourist from getting himself into diffi- 


. 


es, but it will help very materially in getting him out 
them by:proving his bond fides. 


t ao! * * 
reraits : We notice in one of our German con- 
Natura temporari 

] es the announcement that a 
ours. P 


studio has been opened in Berlin 


scially for photographs in natural colours on paper. 
e studio is about fifteen yards long and five and a half 


rds wide, and is fitted wi 


18 giving a brilliant and 
ing away with any loss of 


h ribbed glass windows and 


About six feet of the roof and side glass is movable, 


open-air lighting, and also 
ight by the absorption of the 


iss. The camera is fitted with a repeating back for the 
“ee exposures, and the colour filters. are placed just in 
mt of the plate. The printing process adopted is that 


superimposed carbon tissu 


es, in, of course, the correct 


ours—red, yellow, and blue—the same as are placed 
the market here by the Rotary Photographic Company. 


¢ only portraiture, but the 
d other coloured objects wi 
‘angements have been mad 


reproduction of oil paintings 
fl be undertaken, and special 
e to give instructions in the 


Jeess. We should think that what is possible in Berlin 
ght also be possible in London or England, and at the 
ces charged, namely, fifty shillings for two cabinets, 


ne ought to be profit in 


* * 


In the ea 


it. 


* 
rly days of P.O.P. many 


Yelopment formule were given for developing 
— faintly-printed proofs, all of which were 


d developers, and which 


practically relied on the 


snomenon of physical development—that is to say, the 
e silver salts in the film were more or less dissolved by 
| developer and immediately reduced to the metallic 


te by the reducing agent 
fu nascendi on the image. 


and the silver deposited in 
The disadvantage of this 


Jess was the liability to general stain, due to the silver 


ng deposited all over the 


print rather than locally on 


| image, and, further, the unpleasant tones which were 


frequently obtained. A 
en Mr. W. J. Wilson, 
mpany, suggested the 


distinct advance was made 
of the Paget Prize Plate 
conversion of the whole 


‘the free silver salts into bromide, and the subse- 


ant use of an alkaline devel 
sevival of the acid physic 


oper. Of late there has been 
al development, particularly 


ih metol acidified with glacial acetic acid, and on some 
Jers excellent results are obtainable. The article which 
publish elsewhere on this subject is interesting, as it is, 


far as we are aware, the 


first attempt to control the 


les obtainable by the addition of various salts and 


ds. 


a 


NEGLECTED 


BUSINESS. 


i suppose there are very few photographers who cannot 


n with us in deploring the 


agencies which of late years 


‘one way or another have “cut into” photography. 
e business of the photographer has been assailed at a 
d many points. The picture-posteard, since the market 


; been flooded with cards 
wen and earth, has practi 
ws of his locality, which 
“e account an appreciable 


of every place and thing in 
cally destroyed the trade in 
many a photographer could 
source of revenue. And the 


sjcard has had a further injurious effect in offering the 
yortunity for the production of the cheapest and poorest 


kind of photography, done either direct or from the work 
of reputable photographers. We know the cheap postcard 
and the other forms of cut-price photograph as well as we 
know the cheap enlargement in its various degrees of 
badness. Considered as value for money, these products 
cannot be unreservedly in demand, and it is difficult to 
exaggerate their evil effects on the commercial and pro- 
fessional status of the photographer. 

Our object now, however, is not to dilate on these 
adverse tendencies in the profession, but to insist on one 
or two directions in which profit and’ prestige may be 
sought, and which a very large number of photographers 
seem to ignore or to be ignorant of. There is one basic 
fact that appears to be lost sight of in the management of 
studios—that is, the variety of finished results to be 
extracted from the raw product—the negative. Few busi- 
nesses offer the opportunity for altering the final article 
as may seem commercially most expedient. No need for 
us to enumerate the changes which can be rung on print- 
ing process, size of picture, and style of production; we 
would here call attention particularly to a class of business 
which should be the photographer’s, which can be ex- 
tremely profitable to him, but which—we have good 
grounds for saying it—he is extremely slow to take up. 
We refer to the miniature, photographic or non-photo- 
graphic, and producible in styles to suit every taste and 
purse. ; 

We should not make the insinuation of neglect. 
against photographers if we were not certain that there 
was business in this particular specialty, but that there is- 
we have the strongest evidence, and that others outside: 
the photographic profession are profiting by it is equally 
certain. For commercial purposes we can assume a 
miniature to be any small picture, or photograph, from 
the “photo-button” to the genuine hand-painted ivory: 
Between these two is a range of articles at any and every 
price. We need say little about the ivory miniature which 
sells from ten guineas and upwards, because the businesses 
in which it can be offered are, for the most part, in the 
hands of men fully alive to its value. The miniature 
is almost invariably extra business, and it would very” 
possibly surprise those who have left it out of their pro- 
gramme to discover the total which it may amount to at 
the end of the year. For the middle-class and lower-class 
business the miniature can change its form. It can be as 
cheap as you like, and assume the shape of a locket,. 
pendant, brooch, or scari-pin. The fact that active busi- 
ness is done in this “ photographic jewellery ” by jewellers 
and silversmiths in the very towns where the photographer 
complains of slackness in custom is a reason for believing 
that tightness of money is not the only cause of diminished 
receipts. Business of this kind is rightly the photo- 
grapher’s, but if he does not look after it someone else 
will. 

The case would be different, and exception might be 
taken to our criticisms, if the introduction of the miniature 
as a specialty involved the photographer in special staff 
or equipment, but the facilities offered by several firms 
working for the profession in this special line places the 
photographer in a favourable position to deal with the 
smallest and largest volume of the business. That it is of 
advantage to push such special lines must surely be the 
conclusion of the man who surveys the situation. When 
one’s competitors within and without are contending for 
pre-eminence in supplying a very ordinary article at an 
extraordinary low price, it is sound policy to try one’s 
public with something different. 


Secrest 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER OF CHILDREN. 


AGREEABLY to our promise of last week, we would interest our 
readers in the work and method of another New York photo- 
grapher, at present in Europe to see what is being done, photo- 
graphically, in the Old World. Such success as Mr. E. B. 
Core has attained is purely individual, the essential personality 
of the man finding the very field it needed. 

4 A Pioneer. 

American photographers are to the fore this year. A few 
weeks since we'met “Byron, N.Y.,” the veteran flashlight 
worker, who a generation ago found that the English public 
were too slow to appreciate a new thing, and so crossed to 
New York to score success. And more recently, while we were 
chasing Pirie Macdonald, we ran across Mr. E. B. Core, the 
New York photographer who banishes men and women alike 
from his studio, and limits his energies to portraits of children. 
Mr. Core is a man interesting to photographers in that he is 
a pioneer, if not the pioneer, in specialist portraiture. It is 
just about eight years since he set the example, followed by 
others, of relinquishing a successful business to sink or swim 
in a new venture. He gave up a well-established connection 
in Cincinnati, where his work had won him an enviable repu- 
tation, and came east some six hundred miles or more to be 
the photographer of New York’s children. 

The Man and His Studio. 

Mr. Core does not strike one as an aggressive man. His 
manner with adults is gentle almost to bashfulness, but he 
has a fund of quiet enthusiasm, and he is a capable business 
man. His venture was an immediate success; eight years 
have attested that it is also a permanent one. He believes 
that it is not difficult to build up a successful business for 
the photographing of children; but then, few things are difti- 
cult to the man who is master of them. His success has been 
merely that of the right man in the right place. In connection 
with this he mentions a curious fact. In spite of the 
undoubted and much-talked-of success of a few men venturing 
in special lines, there has been a noticeable lack of imitators. 
Why this should be is a little difficult to say. It would seem 
as if every city of 100,000 people—and there are probably a 
score of such in the States—could support its own children’s 
photographer. And yet photographers are not forthcoming to 
bid for exclusive business. 

His studio is fitted with a couple of cameras, chairs, and 
a few backgrounds. The usual accessories are absent, but the 
place overflows with toys. Toys are a wonderful introduction, 
and with toys and E. B. Core working in conjunction there is 
a combination which few children can resist. If the real skin 
bear cannot emit growls which are sufficiently distinctive, Mr. 
Core will oblige with a real live impersonation. The first 
interest is the interest of the child; and in gaining this the 
natural dignity which many children possess must be appre- 
ciatively considered. Some children will work loyally with 


the photographer, while others are full of a mischievous deter- | 


mination that no picture shall be taken. 
The Method. 

An assistant is placed at the camera to change plates and 
attend to details—often to make the exposures. Mr. 
thus enabled to devote all his attention to his subject. 
a little active resister has left the studio confident that his 
efforts had been successful, little dreaming that ten or a 
dozen exposed plates have been passed on to the developing 
room. Mr. Core finds it good policy to make a fair number 
of exposures. His price for a dozen cabinets, from two nega- 
tives, is twenty dollars. A wide range of proofs often leads 


Core is | 
Many | 


to orders from more negatives, which means an increa 
price, and helps to increase the total number of prints order 
And a considerable choice of pictures is necessary to a pro 
able specialty of Mr. Core’s, viz., a large sheet of par 
on which a number of poses of the little subject are delicat 
vignetted. Mr. Core has but one relaxation of his r 
“children only.” Where necessary to the success of the pict 
he will include the mother. 


[nel Starnpe cf Personalits, 
KE. B. Core and Pirie Macdonald are one in their insister 
on the individuality of the American photographer. All | 
work which leaves his studio must be recognisable ag ] 
work. The printer may do the best grade of work, but if 
has any style or preference of his own, it must be subordinat 
to the style of the studio. Core gets the credit for a ge 
photograph, and he gets the blame for a bad one, and 
he is the one man responsible through every stage of pl 
cedure. The finished work is his, and must be so distinctive 
his that the lay patron will recognise it as such. 


Fraternity. 

Mr. Core is appreciative when speaking of the English p: 
fessional; but then, he is always quick to see the best 
anyone’s work, and he would rather praise another than spe 
of himself. Four years ago he filled the office of Preside 
of the Photographer’s Association of America. The annu 
meeting that year was stamped with the personality of £ 
president more than any meeting before or since. The co 
vention, which was wont to be a huge social gathering, wii 
a strong competitive exhibition of photographs, was turn 
into an “educational convention.” For that year medals we 
abolished, and photographers asked to hang their pictures f 
honour only. As a result the show was strengthened, f 
many men of assured position, whd declined the chances 
competing for awards, agreed to send a (display of their be 
work. For those who looked to medal- warding as a gau 
of the quality of their work, another aid was offered. Wher 
desired, two men, a painter and a photographer, wrote bri 
criticisms of an exhibit, and these criticisms were handk 
privately to the authors of the pictures. The speakers for tl 
year chose subjects of distinctly educational value, and #l 
profession at large approved the experiment. It was a prai 


‘tical demonstration of a healthy belief in the value ¢ 
fraternity. 
ee 
THE souvenir in “SCommemoration of the Reception of Admire 


Caillard and the Officers of the French Fleet by the Houses ¢ 
Parliament ” is a most elaborate and interesting vo 
ten views of the Houses of Parliament reproduced 
specially taken by Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. Opposite each viey 
appears descriptive matter in French, the letterpress being taste 
fully displayed in red and black. 


ume, comprisin 
from negative 


The binding is most artistic, th 
cover of white vellum being blocked in gold, with a laced desigi 
surrounding the inscription, in which are included 
two Houses of Parliament. The volume has been produced }y 
Messrs. Blades, East, and Blades, of 23, Abchurch wane, E.C. 

“La Propriété Immobiliére,” a Paris journal, has instituted < 
competition confined to amateurs, the subject of which is a vill 
in the country or on the sea shore. Medals are offered, and th 
judges will be MM. Bucquet, Bourgeois, Puyo, Nansonty, Guimard 
Wallon, Mareschal, Farge, and da Cunha. The right to reproduc 
the winning or any of the prints without fee is reserved by th 
promoters. The address of the journal is 8, \Ghaussée dAutun, Paris 


the arms of th 
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HOW TO RETAIN 


THE LIKENESS WHEN 


RETOUCHING. 


1 

cE of the earliest difficulties the young retouc 
nd with is that of retaining a faithful likeness; and with 
any so-called competent retouchers we often find that whilst 
ey may be adepts at making the much-coveted yet unnatural 
1d unnecessary grain, their methods of obtaining it are such 
at the resemblance to the original is generally more or less 
paired. T have often heard people praise the untouched photo- 
aph taken by some amateur because “it is just like so-and-so,” 
1d at the same time speak disparagingly of a photograph 
ken at a good studio because the likeness to the original 
as partially or totally lost. Photographers 
pecially employers, will agree with me that I am dealing 
ith one of the most common failings of retouchers, and I want 


, show the reason why it is so and how it can be avoided. For 
is possible to very much retouch a negative, and, indeed, to 
ver-retouch it, as is often required for actresses and others 
' that ilk, without loosing the natural personality of the 


ibject. 


er has to con- 


generally, 


‘ A Basic Error of Retouchers. 

First, then, the common method of retouching by working 
eanly across the features from one part or corner to the opposite 
4 is radically wrong. For in doing so the difficulty of keeping 
1e true balance of light and shade is enormous, and the ten- 
mney to take out detail which should not be touched is equal 
. it. .Most retouchers either begin retouching at one corner 
id then work right across to another, or else commence ab 
le nose or the highest light on the forehead or cheek and then 
sadually spread out over the face until the whole is covered. 
thers, again, work up some special feature first, and finish it 
sfore proceeding to another, or else do a pit here and there 
ithout system or method in doing so. But all these methods 
re wrong, for it is impossible to keep the natural balance of 


light and shade exactly centralised, and to know what to take 
out or leave in. 
A Method which Aids Retention of the Likeness. 

The better method of procedure is to work successively from 
high lights through the half-tones to the shadows, as follows, 
viz. :—First look to the highest lights on the face. If these 
contain blemishes which, however,will not show on the print, 
or, in other words, which will not print through, it is better 
to leave them alone; for whilst working upon them mav make 
the negative look more finished it will make the subject in the 
print less so. If the negative is somewhat hard, or strongly 
lighted, it is more than possible that none of the highest lights 
will need retouching at all; but if it is flat or weak, the highest 
points may be strengthened, and, as the rest of the negative 1s 
untouched, it is easy to keep them exactly of the same nature: 
and position as they would have been had more contrast existed 
previously. For remember always to keep the centres (highest. 
points of intensity) of light in their prover places. 

The remaining high lights should then be attended to in the 
order of their density, and not according to their position, and 
all this should be done before the half-tones or shadows are 
touched, so that all the features are retouched methodically 
part by part. The half-tones are next attended to, commencing 
with those which will print lightest, and working with the others 
successively until the shadows are reached in turn and worked. 
off in the same order. By working thus, the balances and 
centres of light and shade may be kept throughout, and only 
defects will be obliterated, whilst the modelling and character 
detail is retained with ease. 

This way of working (which is more fully described in my book 
on retouching) is easily followed, and by doing so it is remark- 
able how little work is required to secure a beautifully-retouched: 
negative when compared with the usual methods of working. 

ArtHur WHITING. 


) THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


Scctt-Archer’s Film—1855. 


sorr-ARcHER, four years after his invention of the wet-collodion 
rocess, devised and patented an addition to it which has been 
1 constant use for one purpose from that day to this. On 
hursday next, exactly fifty years will have elapsed since his 
pplication for a patent was made, and the full specification 
No. 1,194, 1855) is interesting reading as extolling even in these 
arly days the virtues of a flexible film-negative. “The negative 
icture,” he writes, “is produced in the ordinary manner upon 
he collodion film on a sheet of glass, and it is fixed and dried 
1 the ordinary manner. I then pour over it, or dip it into 
solution of guttapercha, and after draining off the excess, it 1s 
ried by a gentle heat, and leaves a nearly transparent film of 
uttapercha upon the collodion. If the film is not sufficiently 
hick this operation is repeated once or more times until a suffi- 
iently thick film of guttapercha is formed. I then immerse the 
hole in water, which causes the collodion to separate from 
he glass, and I then remove the film or sheet of guttapercha 
‘ith the collodion film firmly adhering or combined with it. 
hese films or sheets are sufficiently transparent, and are tough 
nd flexible, and may be handled without injury, and they may 
e preserved in a book or portfolio. I employ these films for 
roducing the positives in the same manner that the ordinary 


lass negatives are employed. They may be placed with either | 


side in contact with the paper according as it is wished to obtain 
| a correct picture or a reversed picture.” 
The Publication of Daguerreotype. 

To-morrow precisely sixty-six years will have passed since the: 
greatest day of Daguerre’s life, for on August 19, 1839, his pro- 
cess was the subject of Arago’s enthusiastic eulogy before the- 
Academy of Sciences. Apparently the address itself did not. 
describe the manipulatory details of the process, for in the- 
printed account in the “Comptes Rendue” these latter figure 
as footnotes. They constitute the first recorded description of. 
the Daguerreotype process. 


The first Daguerreotype. 

As there must be few photographers who have perused this. 
archive of their art, I may perhaps quote somewhat liberals 
from Arago’s footnotes :— 

“Tn the process to which a grateful public has given the name 
‘Daguerreotype,’ the surface upon which the picture is im- 
pressed is a full yellow. It is produced when a silver plate is. 
exposed for some time in the upper part of the box to the vapours. 
| from a few fragments of iodine placed in the lower portion. No» 
sign of image can be discerned on the plate when it is removed 
from the camera obscura. The yellowish film of iodide has. 
received the image, but still appears perfectly uniform. But 
if the plate is exposed in a second box to a stream of mercury” 
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vapour rising from a dish of that metal, heated by a spirit lamp 
o 75 deg. Centig., the most remarkable result is produced. The 
mercury deposits freely on those parts of the surface which have 
been exposed to bright light, but does not adhere to the unex- 
posed parts. It aflixes itself to the portions which represent 
he half tones in greater or less quantity, proportional to the 
action of light on those parts. By the light of a candle the 
operator can follow, step by step, the gradual formation of the 
image; the mercury vapour can be seen to trace the details of 
the image as though it were a brush of exquisite delicacy. The 
image of the camera thus reproduced, the further action of the 
ight must be arrested. M. Daguerre does this by moving the 
plate in hyposulphite of soda, afterwards washing it with warm 
distilled water. According to M. Daguerre, it is better to pro- 
duce the image on a plate of copper covered with silver than on 
a silver plate, a fact which suggests that electricity plays a 
part in these curious phenomena. The surface of the plate 
should be first rubbed down with pumice-stone and cleaned with 
dilute nitric acid. The useful part which the acid thus plays, 
suggests M. Pelouze, may be due to its removing the last mole- 
cules of copper.” 
The first Theories of Daguerreotype. 

M. Avago passed from practice to theory. “In attempting 
to explain this singular process of M. Daguerre’s,”’ he writes, 
“the idea immediately suogests itself that where the light 
reaches the plate in the camera, it produces vapourisation of 
the iodine, that the metal is bared in this spot, and that during 
the next part of the process the mercury vapour has full access 
to the plate and produces a white and lustreless amalgam, that 
the washing with hyposulphite chemically removes those nor- 
tions of the iodine not removed by light, with the result that 
the bare and mirror-like parts are left behind and produce the 
shadows of the picture. But this theory offers no solution o 
the formation of the beautifully-graduated half-tones obtained 
in M. Daguerre’s process. A single fact, too, will prove that the 
process is not so easily explained. The plate does not per- 
ceptibly gain in weight after coating with its yellow film o 
iodide. The increase in weight, however, is quite distinct when 
the plate is treated with mercury. M. Pelouze has ascertained 
that after washing in hyposulphite the plate weighs less than 
it did at first in spite of the presence of some amalgam. The 
hyposulphite, therefore, removes some silver, and the chemica 
examination of the liquid shows this to be the case. To accoun 
for the action of light in M. Daguerre’s process, we may assume 
that the silver plate becomes covered during the exposure to 
the mercury with particles of amalgam, that these particles 
are close together in the high lights, are less crowded in the 


half-tones, and absent from the shadows.” 


A Point in Emulsion Making. 

A practical step forward in gelatine-emulsion making attains 
its twenty-sixth birthday on Tuesday next, for on August 228 
1879, Mr. George Mansfield published through Tus Brirrsy 
JourRNAL or PHorograpny a method which, though not new on 
paper, was first put into practical shape at this time. It was 
the principle of emulsifying the silver bromide in a little gela- 
tine, of heating this emulsion to obtain sensitiveness, and, after 
washing, of adding the remainder (i.e., the chief portion) of the 
gelatine. This process was fully reported on in Tim Britis 
JourNaL or Puorocraruy at the time. and the followine data 
given for carrying it out :— 


For five ounces of emulsion. take :— 


Gelatine 5 grains. 


Ammonium bromide 60 grains. 
Silver nitrate .. 100 grains. 
IWiaibersmeseecsceeee 5 ounces. 


Dissolve the gelatine, bromide, and silver each in one ounce 
of warm water. When the gelatine is completely dissolved, add 
to it a small quantity—say, a drachm—of the bromide solution 
and shake or stir well. Then add a similar quantity, pouring 
it in a thin stream, of the silver, and again agitate. Proceed in 
this manner, adding the bromide and silver alternately until 
the whole of each has been used, when, if ordinary care has. 
been exercised, a thin but perfect emulsion of bromide of silver 
—the finest possible state of division—will be the result. The 
remaining two ounces of water may now be added; but it is” 
better to omit it at this stage, as the gelatine will take up more 
during washing. We now come to the question of emulsification - 
or digestion. Seeing the minute quantity of gelatine present 
to be injured by heat, there is no necessity to confine ourselves 
to the stereotyped “ninety degrees.’” We, in fact, simply place 


the bottle in a covered pan and raise it to the boiling point, as 
Mr. Mansfield recommends ; and, singularly enough, for general 


purposes we have adopted the same length of time (ten minutes) 
as that gentleman during which the boiling is continued. There 
is very little doubt that the change which goes on in the state — 
of the silver bromide under these conditions is quite as great 
as, under ordinary conditions, occurs in hours, or even days. 
That such is the case, we have proved, for an emulsion prepared — 
in this manner and digested at a moderate temperature (110 
degrees) for about five hours was found to have assumed a 
distinctly granular appearance, though for two or three hours 
no such change was apparent. In the ordinary method of emul 
sifying, with a full quantity of gelatine, a similar result would | 
have required weeks. Hisroricus. 


THE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF P.OP. 


Tue following abstract of an article by Herr Schmidt, which appears 
in “ Photographische Kunst,” opens up new fields for experi- 
mentalists in this direction, as suggestions are made which are, So 
far as we are aware, distinctly novel. 

An acid hydroquinone developer will give a range of tones from 
red to olive green, but blue and violet are not easy to obtain by 
mere development. An alcoholic solution of metol will also give 
excellent results; it works quickly and keeps well, but is rather 
more costly than pyro or hydroquinone. The metol is used in a 
10 per cent. alcoholic solution—or rather mixture, for the whole of 
the metol does not dissolve, and the solution must be shaken up 
before dilution with water in the proportion of 1.100, which forms 


the actug] developer. his gives a dirty greenish brown tone, and 


very quickly causes general stain; if, however, 20 to 30 drops of a 
20 per cent. chrome alum solution be added to every 100 parts of 
the metol developer, the whites are kept clean. The addition — 
of a little glacial acetic acid gives a greenish black, which, with — 
continued use of the developer and very short insolation, turns ~ 
to black-brown. Instead of the glacial acetic acid, acetate of soda | 
may also be used with equally good results. 
Citric, oxalic, and tartaric acids added to the metol developer give 
each its special tone ranging from brown to reddish yellow. 
acid gives excellent brown tones with'a shade of rose. 
be obtained with any toning bath. 


Citric — 
which cannot ~ 
Oxalic acid also gives brown 

tones, and prolongs development. Chrome alum also acts as a 


restrainer, and the tone is pure brown and the whites clean, and 
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] 
he presence of tartaric acid it acts in the same way, and the tone 
ellowish brown, which becomes darker the longer the develop- 
it continues. 
fle possible combinations between the various acids are, of course, 
erable, but a mixture of two acids does not apparently give 
me which may be called the mean of the two, but it always has 
dency to reddish-yellow. : 
hough an acetate gives the same results as acetic acid, it does 
follow that the salts of the other acids will act in the same way 
s, for instance, the oxalate of sodium does not act in the same 


In conjunction with 
ic acid it gives an excellent pure olive tone, Phos- 
tes act in the same way, though, as phosphoric acid, and cause 
eral fog, which is not prevented by chrome alum. f 
races of bichromate in the metol and acetic acid developer give 
utiful bright brown tones, but without the:acetic acid there is 
Phosphoric acid, if used in a 15 per cent, 


7 as oxalic acid, as it gives greenish tones. 
however. 


developing action. 


tion, added to the acetic developer converts the olive tone into 
m, Its action is peculiar, as it appears to fog the while print, 
l yet develops the detail with the same contrast as the other 
elopers, it may therefore be useful for artistic effects. 
The following tables give a summary of the results attainable, 
ugh there are other factors that influence the tones. 
“ORIGINAL DEVELOPER 50 ccs. 1: 1000 METoL SOLUTION. 
; Additions. Develop: Tone. Remarks. 
facial acetic acid, 3 ccs. ...... Quick Olive Addition of 5 ces.; 1:20 
chrome alum solution 
gives more brilliant 
| tone. Excellent. 
i 
bead Acetate .......... ee ea ” A Nitrate. may be used. 
4 Advisable. 
Jitric acid (1: 5), 5 ces. .......-. Medium Brown As No.1. Excellent. 
)xalic acid sat. sol., 10 drops Slow a Worth trial. 
j 
Tartaric acid sat. sol., 3-5 oS Yellow or | As No. 1 
ccs. yellow 
brown 
Acetic acid, citric acid (a 8 Brownish | Very commendable. 
little), chrome alum red 
: 
Bitri cacid (1:5), 5 ccs.;| Medium Greenish | Excellent. 
sodium oxalate olive 
Bichromate (1:50), 2-8 drops | Quick Brown Commendable. 
Phosphoric acid (15 p.c.), 10 | Very quick | Dark green | Sodium phosphate can 
“drops 5 chrome alum | |. be used (for artistic 
| work). 
OricinaL DrvELoreR 50 cos. Pyro Sou. 1: 1000 
Additions. BeveloDs Tone. Remarks. 
sesgeseenseonees Medium Yellow The same with 5-10 drops 
brown of acetone added. 
Glacial acetic acid, 3 drops .. Slow of The same with citric acid 
added. 
Glacial acetic acid, 4 drops; | Medium Bright Commendable. 
chrome alum 8-10 drops browa 
Glacial acetic acid, 5° ccs. ; 4 Chocolate | Very commendable. 
' citric acid sol. (1-5) 5ces.; brown 
_ Pot. Bichrom. (1:50), 3-5 dps 
‘Glacial acetic acid, 10 drops ; | Very quick Olive Commendable. 
, Pot. Bichrom., 1 : 50, 3 drops 
Citric acid sol. 1:5, 5ccs.; Quick Greenish | Very commendable. 
Pot. Bichrom., 1:50, 3-5 dps olive 
~Oxalic acid sat. sol., 5 ces. ; 59 Sea-green | Commendable. 
Pot. Bichrom., 1:50, 3-5 dps 
Copper citrate sol., 5 ccs. ......| Medium Olive For artistic work. 


ORIGINAL DEVELOPER 50 CCS. HYDROQUINONE SOLUTION 1: 100. 


Addition. Peveley: Tone. Remarks. 
ils .| Very slow Yellow 
brown 
2. Acetone, 5 ALOpS ........-+seeeeer Slow Brown More acetone pure 
browns. Commendable. 
3. Pot. Bichrom., 3 drops.......... ot Bright Wash before fixing. 
brown 
4. Pot. Bichrom, 6-10 drops; | Very slow Dark For artistic purposes. 
citric acid sol., 1:5, 10 ccs. carmine 
5. Phosphoric acid (15 per Slow Brown Very commendable. 
cent.), 3 drops. 
6. Phosphoric Acid, 20 drops ... a Grey green cB og 
7. Copper citrate sol. 10-15 ces. x» Olive Chrome alum gives. 
greater brilliancy. Very 
commendable. 


Pyro stands midway between metol and hydroquinone, not only as 
regards the rapidity of development, but also as regards the varia- 
tion of tone by certain additions. The use of a very dilute pyro 
solution 1:1000, gives, according to Liesegang, a beautiful choco- 
late brown that approaches warm black in the shadows, but this. 
he case with prints that were fairly strongly 

impression was obtained, a yellowish-brown 


was only found to be 
printed; if but a fain 
tone was obtained. Unfortunately the tendency to fog is a great 
disadvantage with pyro. Acetic, citric, and tartaric acid do not. 
alter the tone, but restrain development and prevent the fog. Good 
bright brown tones are obtained with a bath of pyro, acetic acid, 
and chrome alum. Oxalic acid plays a noteworthy part; in -con- 
junction with pyro there is no development, and in conjunction 
with other substances it does good service as a restrainer. 

Potassium bichromate and phosphoric acid can be used as accele- 
rators, the addition of even a few drops of a saturated solution of 
bichromate accelerates considerably. Both give green to olive tones, 
but plenty of fog. If to the bath is added from ten to twenty times 
the quantity of oxalic acid as there is bichromate, beautiful sea- 
green tones result. Substituting acetic for oxalic acid, olive tones 
are given; the same applies to citric acid, which gives a tinge of 
rose. Acetic acid, in conjunction with a little bichromate and pyro, 
gives chocolate-brown tones, such as are unattainable with pyru, 
but as this tends to fog, it is advisable to add some citric acid. 

To the pyro developer some copper and citrate solution, as used 
for toning bromides, was added, the actual composition being— 


Copper sulphate 10 g. 
Potassium citrate cco 810 a 
TWWERIGI® coanobagogooshadnasonsnodeanovseo00e . 1,000 ¢.c.s. 


This gave an exceptionally artistic rendering in olive, which was 
accompanied by a slight fog. ‘The pyro stock solution was a 6 per 
cent. aqueous solution with the addition of 40 drops of acetone to 
keep it. For hydroquinone a 10 per cent. solution was used as a 
stock solution, and some acetone was added to make it keep. When 
a print developed with the normal developer—that is, 1;100—and 


fixed, the tone obtained was a yellowish brown, with the acetone a 


warmer brown was obtained. Alcohol may be used instead of water. 
Gitrie and acetic acids and their salts produced no difference. 
Bichromate gives brown to dark green tones, but very little must 
e used, otherwise the prints must ‘be washed before fixing, other- 
wise the traces of bichromate in conjunction with the hypo will act 
as a reducer. The longer the print is in the bath—that is to say, 
he fainter the original impression—the more the tone approaches 
chocolate-brown; but there is at the same time slight fog. Very 
eautiful dark carmine red tones are obtained if the quantity of 
bichromate is increased, and plenty of citric acid used ;.,the: print 
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‘must be only faintly printed and the development may take ten 
minutes. 

If phosphoric acid is added, the tone varies according to the 
quantity used; a few drops give brown tones, with more a greyish 
Steen, and finally an olive tone is produced ; if’a lot is used a vigor- 
ous dark-green peculiar shimmering precipitate is produced. Small 
cadditions of acetone and bichomate hasten the development. 

The addition of the copper-citrate solution gives excellent results, 
and the tone is olive, and is clearer with the addition of chrome 
calum. 

The above remarks apply mainly to gelatino-chloride paper only, 
half printed under a normal negative. Faintly printed proofs give 
darker tones, tending towards green; strongly printed prints give 
brighter colours. A deeply printed proof gives more contrast than 
-@ weakly printed one, and concentrated developers tend to give 
darker tones, dilute developers brighter ones, and the latter work 
more softly than the others. 

Some of the statements advanced by the author seem somewhat 


curious, as, for instance, when he says that the more developing 
solution used the softer the image, which he explains is that the 
nascent silver has more opportunity to be suspended than when 
only a little developer is used. 

Collodio-chloride papers, as a tule, give practically the same 
results as the gelatine papers, only the tones are colder, frequently 
darker and less brilliant. The metol and alcohol developer with 
chrome alum gives excellent brownish black results. 

Not more than 50 cc.s chould te placed in a 9 by 12 dish at 
once, and not more than three or at the most four, prints should 
be developed therein, otherwise the precipitate of silver becomes. 
too thick. Liesegang suggested the use of a fish glue to prevent this 
precipitation, but the author states that a dirty dish, such as has. 
been used for developing and fixing, and only superficially cleaned, 
may be used for this process, and that the nascent silver is then 
deposited on the dirty places in the dish. 

After development the prints may be either rinsed or transferred 
direct to the fixing bath, and an acid fixing bath is an adyant 


age. 


‘CONTROLLING EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT 


IN MAHING 


BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS. 


; Il. 

Development. in the resulting print, and hence the line of gradation would be 
‘StpPosp we were to make a “print meter” or densitometer by | steeper. (See Fig. 2.) 
pasting over a piece of clean glass, pieces of semi-transparent paper, A Negative of Standard Gradation. 
sc that the first step has one thickness, the second two, the tenth ten, If a negative is of exactly the right contrast—i.e., of standard 
end so on up to the thirtieth, having thirty thicknesses, and suppose gradation—and we give the correct exposure, whatever developer we 
we put a piece of bromide paper behind and print through, giving employ, if we develop. to the limit of reduction—i.e., until no more 
such an exposure that on development to the limit (that is until it | silver can be reduced—we will get a perfect rendering every time, 
is not possible to develop any more), say step twenty-three has not | as long as no fog sets in. The gradation of the negative is faithfully — 
printed, but twenty-two has just done so, twenty-one more so, and rendered, and, with modern bromide papers, fog wi 


Il not set in as 


AG 


(S) 


so down; step eleven is greyish, step two is jet black. We can re- 
present these deposits of silver in the print as steps where black 
is a very high step; deposit twenty-two is just an appreciable step. 

Let us assume for argument sake that the exposures, through the 
thickness of paper, are in arithmetical progression, though for a 
“print meter” so constructed they would be in 


geometrical pro- 
gression, 


A Mental Picture. 


We may then represent the result of development thus. 
Fig. 1.) 

We see that the tops of the steps represent a straight line AB. This 
line denotes by its steepness the steepness of gradation of the print. 
Now if there were greater differences between the o 
of the “print meter,” that is, if the “print meter” or negative were 
‘harder, then there would be fewer steps between white and bl 


(See 


pacities or steps 


ack 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


long as the developer is not too strong in alkali and not too warm. 


But if the gradation of the negative is not exactly right, we have to 
modify development to correct it, and to do this w. 
stand the action of developers exactly, 


€ must under- 


The Three Classes of Developers. 
We may divide the developers into three ci 
| (a) Those ve 


asses :— 
ry slightly susceptible to the restraining 
potassium bromide, as rodinal, metol 
a high Watkins factor. 

(b) Intermediate. 


action of 
» paramidophenol. These have 
Amidol, weak pyro, kachin, ortol, eikonogen. 
(c) Those easily restrained. Hydroquinone, adurol, strong pyzo, 
generally with low Watkins’ factor. 
We will discuss these separately. 
(a) Rodinal Class.—Unsusceptible to potass. bromide. 
| Most of us know the appearance of the ima 


ge when developing a 
negative with metol or rodinal. 


The whole picture seems to flash 
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verywhere, and then blacken over and take an abnormal time 
6 density wher compared with the quick appearance. This is 
ly as should be expected with a developer of this class. In this 
the densities at any instant of development are proportional to 
ight actions—that is, all portions from the most exposed to the 
exposed are being reduced relatively at the same rate. Develop- 
is uniform. If, now, we develop a print from the “ print-meter ” 
e, we can represent the different stages of development as 
n in Fig. 3. 

mee we see that by shortening the time of development we can 
softer print than normal, so we see how to decrease contrast 
ie case of a hard negative. In this -ase we use no bromide of 
ssium, or as little as possible, and use a developer of this class. 
n we develep the print, a bromide is set free in the developer. 
‘reason is that when we reduce silver bromide to silver, 
itom of bromine is liberated and combines with the base of the 
li present, forming sodium bromide, or potassium bromide, 
rding as a soda or potash is being employed as the alkali. In 
case the bromide liberated does not appreciably affect develop- 
, Seeing that rodinal is unsusceptible to it, and that this quantity 
all. 

may here remark that the common phrase, “a developer which 


lops up detail before density,” is unscientific and nonsense, seeing | 


detail is density, nothing more or less than pure silver. We 
t rather to taik of such a developer as one which deveiops 
minty. 

Intermediate.—These developers are intermediate in character- 
s between (a) and (c). 

Adurol Class.—Very susceptible to potass. bromide. ‘The action 
otass. bromide in a developer susceptible to it is to hold back 
> portions of the latent image which have keen least acted on by 
. It has very little action on those much acted on by light. 
nce, in a bromide print the effect is that the shadows or blacks 
-free play, but the whites and greys are more or less held back. 
holding-back action gradually passes off, and if we Jevelop to 
limit, of reduction we get the same result as if we had used no 
8s. bromide, and developed to the limit. 

Iw, most of us know the appearance of a negative developed in 
irly strong pyro-soda developer containing a soluble bromide, 
high lights (where there is most light action) in the case of a 
tive come up first, then the half-tones, and ultimately the 
lows. In this we recognise the falling off of the holding-back 
er of the bromide. This is scientifically known as “the regression 
W inertia.” Even if we add no bromide to the developer we will 
se this appearance, though it will be very rapid, the regression 
be very rapid, as the bromide set free by development is very 
I. In the case of a print, of course it is the shadows or blacks 
appear first, then the half-tones, then those tones bordering on 
whites. 

hen I wish to employ a restrained developer I find Schering’s 
‘ol very convenient, using the formula given in the box, with the 
tion of potass. bromide :— 


BREOURR es e5c.520 ses es 3 drm 

Sod. sulphite eryst 3 Be ) T use eqnal parts of A, B, 
Rene. .ss05/, Sans 19 oz. ) reel C 

otass carbonate......... 210z. | To the mixture add 2 gr. 
BYAbEr ..,.........5.. moog IE) rss. J] bromide per oz. of developer. 
Water. Thus, A 1 oz:, B 1 oz., water 1 oz. Ten per cent. 


potass. bromide, 60 minims. 
fe will represent graphically a print in the different stages of 
lopment when using such a developer. Suppose we use the print 
x again, and give as before such an exposure, that if the print 
developed to the limit, step 2 would be jet-black, while step 22 


just develop. Now, suppose we develop it in this restrained 


adurol developer (see Fig. 4). The first step to appear will be No. 2. 
A little on, say when step two is between grey and white, step seven 
may have appeared. Then, when two is grey—i.e., midway between 
black and white—step eleven may have appeared. Then, when two 
is black—that is, when all the silver capable of being reduced in 
step two is reduced—step fifteen may have appeared. We see that 


the gradation of the print at any stage of development is represented 


1) ESS NOE SANE 


by a line, which is continually shifting up and shifting to the left— | 
in fact, it is revolving about a point below the abscissa or initial line. 

We also see that the line AC, obtained when step two has just 
developed to the limit, is steeper than the final limit line AB; hence 
gradation is steeper at this period. The steps sixteen to twenty-two 
are being held back by the restraining action of the bromide. 

If we go on developing, step two cannot get any taller, as it has 
reached the limit; hence the gradation line cannot shift upwards, 
but it can still shift to the left towards B, and this it does, the 
restraining effect of the bromide passing off until ultimately it coin- 
cides with AR. 

Suppose, now, our negative were too flat—that is, suppose our 
print meter were too flat in gradation, and that, as before, we gave 
the print such an exposure that step twenty-two just printed and 
twenty-three did not (see Fig. 5). Now, if we developed the print 
to the limit, step twenty-three would be white, but step two would 
not be black, but a grey-black (see E); the print would then appear 
flat. 
want to increase contrast we must make our blacks really black and 
To do this, 
evidently, we must give more exposure, because step two has been 


The dotted line EC would represent such a print. Now, if we 


not grey-blacks, and yet preserve our whites, white. 


developed to the limit, and is only grey-black, and needs more silver 


to become black. Now, if we give more exposure we must hold our 


whites back if we want to preserve them, and this we do by using the 
restraining action of potass. bromide. So that’ to increase contrast 
we must over-expose and use a restrained developer. 

Fig. 5 represents what occurs in development. AB represents the 


limit of development, and C the required line; the other lines repre- 


rae ar 
Fig. 5. 


If we went on developing our whites 


m 8 


sent the intermediate lines. 
would become dirty. If we put this print into rodinal the whole 
picture would flash up—and the whites would be dirty. So to under- 
stand the theory of development is to be able to allow exactly for 
the idiosyncrasies of the different papers and get any result desired— 
for instance, if we find a certain paper too soft we know how to 
increase the contrasts. NN, ©. Brox. 

[The concluding portion of this paper will be given next week.— 
Ep. B.J.P.] : 
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SOME NEW 


0: 


Herr Vavenra, of Vienna, publishes in the current issue of the | only with long exposure, 


“ Photographische Korrespondenz” the following results of his ex- 
periments with some new dyes, samples of which were supplied to 
him by Meister, Lucius, and Briming (M. L. Br.) and Fr. 
and Co. (By.). 


dry plates, and in 


Bayer 
Some were tried with collodion emulsion as well as 
he former case alcoholic solutions of the dyes 
was added to the emulsion. In all cases the actual German names 
are given, and the name of the maker in brackets. Alkaliechtgriin B. 
(By.), easily soluble 
long exposure in ye 


in water and alcohol, sensitises vigorously with 
low and yellowish green (ends abruptly at D, 
fades off towards E), and: in the red (narrow and sharply defined band 
at C). Amidonaphtholrot G; 2 B and 6 B (M. L. Br.) give in strong 
dilution 1.50,000 a 
frangible end, from 


band, which is abrupt towards the less re- 
D 4 C to beyond DE. Alizarin-Irosol R (By.) 
sensitises in the red; the band extends with long exposure from B to 
C+D at C). Brillantrhodulinyiolett BR (By.) 
Sensitises gelatino-bromide yery strongly, less active with collodion. 


(maximum 


With short exposure there is a minimum at D 4 E and a band from 
D to A (maximum D 4 C), with long exposure there is a closed band 
from a to beyond H, but the dye makes the plates spot y- Dianil- 
granat B and G (M. L. Br.) is a weak Sensitiser ; it acts with pro- 
longed exposure equally from F to beyond B. Plutoschwarz P @ 
(By.) sensitises vigorously for red; the action extends from a to 
beyond D. Neutralblau 2 R (M. R. Br.), sensitising band from 
C to 3 D, maximum C 3 D; a second dye, Neutralblau R gives ia 
narrow band from C to D. Alizarin Astrol B (By.), patented powder, 
B to C, with long exposure, extending beyond a, 
ke band at © 2D. Brillantwollblau (By.), band 
from B to C4 D weak. Azosaureviolett BAL (By.) patented, band 
from C to C 4 D weak. Kristallyiolett P (By.), vigorous band from 
B to D4 E; maximum Cg with long exposure. Halbwollschwarz 
LS (By.) gives with long exposure a band in the red that reaches 
from B and fades before D. Chromotropblau A (M. L. Br.) acts 


vigorous band from 
also a second line li 


SENSITISERS. 


and gives a band from E } D to 
maximum at D, The band reaches with collodion emulsion fron 
where it falls sharply off, to E. The maximum lies at D 1-5 
W G and W B of this dye also sensitise. Rhodulinreinblau B 
(By.) gives a sharply limited band from B to C; ‘the addition 
silver nitrate to the bath considerably increases the vigour of t 
band. With equal exposure, it only acts slightly on collodi 
Wollechtblan RL (By:) undecided faint band with maximum at 
Echt Dunkelblau R extra (M. L. Br.) sharp vigorous band from 
toC 2D. Thiogenkohlscwharz, indistinct faint band at a-B. 

The’ following dyes neither sensitise nor cause fog, nor grea 
reduce the blue- sensitiveness of the plate :—Anthracenrot 
(M. L. Br.); azophloxin 2 G (By.); azosiiureblau 3 B, Konz. a 
azosaurerot B (M. L. Br.); benzobraun and benzoechtgelb (By. 
carminogen and chromoglaucin N M in paste ; Dianildunkelgriin ] 
dianiltiefschwarz B T and T konz. (M. L. Br.); echtazogranatbas 
echtsiureviolett R G E, RD E, and ED (M. L. Br.) ; echtlichtoran 
(By.); karbonschwarz (M. L. Br.); kaschmirblau F G extra (M. 
Br.); kaschmirschwarz TN (M. L. Br.); kategenbraunschwarz 
(By.); lanoglaucin N paste patent (M. L. Br.); melanogenblau B 
patent (M. L. Br.); metanilrot 3 B, naphthylaminschwarz 4 B ai 
4 BK (By.); neuithylblau RS and BS (M. L. Br.) (these dyes gi 
fog even in weak dilution) ; orange R O (By.); pigmentechtgelb 
(M. L. Br.); rhodulinblau GG extra (By.) ; siurealizarinblau § ) 
sdurealizaringelo RC; siurealizarinrot G;_ saurealizarinschwa 
SN P (M. L. Br.); siureschwarz 4 B L and L D (By.); sulfo 
cyaninschwarz B (By.); sulfongelb Rand 5G (M. L. Br.) 
thiogen dyes (M. L. Br.); thiogenbraun G, GG, and GR; thioge 
dunkelblau B; thiogendiamantschwarz B and V; thiogengelb G ar 
GG; thiogenorange GG, RG, and RR; thiogenschwarz 4 B kon 
and M konz.; thiogenviolett and thiogenviolett B all cause fog « 
lower the blue sensitiveness, even when used very dilute; wollech 
blau R L; wolldruckschwarz N B; wollscharlach 4 R and-4 ict 
(M. L. Br.). 


‘ 


FIRES FROM MOVING-PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


[Abstracted from 
Tue danger attending the use of moving-picture apparatus is due 
to the highly inflammable character of the celluloid film bearing t 
pictures and to the intense heat produced where the ligh 
densed upon the film. 


he 
is con- 
This heat is sufficient to ignite the film at 
the projection aperture if the light is allowed to rest continuously 
upon one portion of the film for a few seconds, but when the 
machine is in operation the film of course travels so rapidly across 
the projection aperture that the heat is without effect upon t 
film. The projection aperture, therefore, is the point at which th 
film is most apt to take fire, and in almost every instance t 
ignition takes place because a portion of the film is held s 


ationary 
at the projection aperture for a time. 


Contributory Causes. 


This may be brought about in. yarious ways. The film may 
break below the projection aperture; the feed mechanism may 
become jammed and inoperative; it may lose its hold on the film ; 
the crank may become loose on the shaft of the feed mechanism 
so that its turning will not feed the film forward; a small fragment 
may be torn off the film and lodge in the projection aperture where 
it will be exposed to the full heating effect of the light; or the 
operator may stop turning the crank of the film feed mechanism 
for any one of a variety of reasons. He may become faint or giddy 


she “ 


Scientific American.”] 


from the heat or from escaping gas; his attention may be suddenh 
distracted and he may forget to keep the film feed mechanism ii 
motion; or he may stop the feed of the film intentionally and neg 
lect to cut off the light. 

Preventive Measures. 

Fires have resulted more than once from each of the foregoing 
causes, and it is practically impossible to construct moving-pictur 
apparatus in such a way as to prevent the film from occasionally 
aking fire at the projection aperture. It is possible, however, - tc 
prevent serious consequences from the ignition of the film at thi 
point, and this may be done by simply preventing the fire from 
ollowing the film from the projection aperture to the reels upon 
which the film is wound. Ordinarily, these reels have from eight 
hundred to twelve hundred feet of film wound on them, consequently, 
if a flame reaches either of these reels the fire that results is so 
arge, so ‘hot and so difficult to extinguish that great damage to the 
uilding is almost certain to result, to say nothing of the panic that 
is always caused when a flame of any size breaks out in a place of 
public entertainment. If, however, the film burns only at the pro- 
jection aperture, the flame will be small and do no damage. 

Limiting the Fire Area. 
To limit any fire that may occur from a moving-picture exhibition 


to a few inches of the film, it is only necessary to inclose both the 
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Im supply reel and the take-up: reel in fire-proof chambers and to 
rovide valves leading into said chambers through which the film 
an pass freely while the film feed mechanism is in operation, but 
rhich will close instantly when the film: feed mechanism ceases to 
perate or the tension upon the film is relaxed. If the film supply 
eel and take-up reel are inclosed in such fireproof chambers or 
aagazines, the ignition of the film at the projecting aperture is a 
aatter of very little consequence, as the burning of the film at that 
oint immediately causes a reduction of the tension on the film and 
ermits the valves through which the film passes into the magazines 
o close and so prevent absolutely the passage of the flame into the 
1agazines. Properly constructed magazines for the film supply 
eel and take-up reel can be applied at very small cost to any 
noving-picture machine, and if the machine is equipped with such 
lagazines it may even be overturned without causing any serious 
amage. 
Alternative Methods of Prevention. 

Other methods of preventing flames at the projection aperture 
rom reaching the reels of film have been proposed, such as a non- 
nflammable plate of considerable size arranged above the projec- 
jon aperture and extending rearward and to the sides for a con- 
iderable distance. Such a plate will sometimes prevent a flame 
t the projection aperture from reaching the film on the supply reel, 
ut it is by no means as certain in its action as the magazines already 
ventioned, for the film above the plate is fully exposed, and if the 
ame rises above the edge of the plate it may strike the exposed 


film and set fire to the entire reel. Another device which has been 
proposed to prevent the transmission of a flame from the projection 
aperture to the film reels consists of a pair of flat tubes or guides 
extending above and below the projection aperture and made of non- 
inflammable material, the idea being that in the small space afforded 
by these guides for the passage of the film a flame will be extin- 
guished. As a rule, this device operates successfully, but as the 
reels themselves are exposed, a flame flaring up suddenly at the pro- 
jection aperture may reach one of the film reels in spite of the 


guides. 
English v. American Methods. 


A plan of preventing fires from the use of moving-picture ap- 
paratus that has been adopted in England to a considerable extent 
is to inclose the entire apparatus in a fireproof box large enough to 
contain the operator also and to lock the operator in during the 
exhibition, This plan has the merit of making operators careful, 
but many grounds of objection to it are obvious, and American 
operators of moving-picture apparatus are unwilling to be locked 
in such a box while giving an exhibition. 

Considered from all points of view, the most satisfactory and 
thoroughly reliable means for rendering moving-picture apparatus 
safe is a fireproof magazine for the film supply reel and a similar 
magazine for the take-up reel. Such magazines answer all the re- 
quirements and have the advantage of being readily portable and of 


being easy to apply to any standard moving-picture machine. 
Baxter Morton. 


ANOTHER LETTER TO A MIDDLE-CLASS PROFESSIONAL. 
THE QUESTION OF MOUNTS. 


Dear J.—In my last letter, talking of backgrounds (see BrrvisH 
OURNAL oF PHoroGRaPHy, August 4, 1905), it was suggested that 
1¢ general “get-up” of a print had much to do with the “common 
ppearance” apparent when viewing an otherwise good work. The 
uestion was, however, shelved for a future communication. 

Now mounts, as the amateurs have discovered, have a most im: 
ortant bearing on the finished photograph, and this point has to 
= borne in mind when you are making out your mount order. 

What, then, are the underlying principles of a good mount? Of 
jurse, I have nothing to say here on the scientific question of purity. 
Firstly, as with backgrounds, subordination to the chief feature— 
. this case the print—and, secondly, unobtrusiveness combined with 
ficient carrying out. of its duties of properly enhancing the print. 
1 other words, the mount has not to be seen before the print, the first 
apression should come from the photograph. 

Arriving, then, at this conclusion, the whole matter can be summed 
p with one word, “simplicity.” 

The colour of the mounts should, perhaps, first claim your at- 
You cannot, of course, have a different coloured mount to 
it each print, neither is it possible in most studios to combine 
ours and to build up composite mounts used by the leading 
It is also not worth while, for I know from experience that 
lese mounts do not take with the public. Placing this method 
ide then, it is obvious that we must have either a set of one 
our which will suit all prints made (white), or a set of two or 
ee colours which by their negative tones will suit a variety of 
‘ints. I can imagine you preparing to ask: “ What colours, then, 
ould I choose?” This will depend in every case on the processes 
mu work. What colours do you want that will be most useful 
r these varying needs? 

The white mount, in spite of all the tirades levelled at it, continues 
be the favourite of the public, and is generally used by all 


ntion. 


nateurs. 


photographers. Of course, it is an undoubted fact that the glare of 
the light reflected from the white surface seriously detracts from 
the portrait, and does not “show-up,” to use the public phrase, the 
print so well as the but, nevertheless, all 
arguments to the contrary notwithstanding, the public insist that the 
reverse is the case. As you are in business for profit and not pleasure, 
it is not advisable to run counter to the public belief. Moreover, 
with judicious arrangement of plate-mark, names, and proportions 
of mount, this kind of board can be made to look very stylish, and 
certainly not old-fashioned. You must therefore have a full stock 
of white mounts, not only because they are demanded, but because 


dark-toned mounts, 


any colour and description of print can be mounted thereon with- 
out violently assaulting any canons of taste. 

Mounting schemes may be classed as contrasting or harmonising. 
The latter method of mounting in harmony is, I think, the more 
generally useful, and more successful as a seller than the contrasting 
method. times to attract attention, and, if 
prints are carefully chosen, will look very brilliant and attractive ; 


This latter is useful a 


but, as I said above, you will find mounting in harmony—which, to. 
give you a broad definition, is to use a mount of same colour or 
approximate to same colour of print—is much the best for artistic 
and business reasons; for, to repeat, “it is essential that a stock 
of mounts should suit, or, at any rate, not detract from a very great 
variety of prints.” It must be borne in mind when weighing the 


pros and cons of harmony or contrast that, as a general rule, a print. 


a colour to contrast with its. 
own prevailing tone must be itsel In all 
probability, therefore, your delicate prints, or those somewhat flat and 
dull, will be overpowered on a contrasting mount; whereas a mount 


that is to look well on a mount o 


snappy and brilliant. 


of approximately the same tone as a print would enhance and aid the 
print. 
Our first consideration, then, will be harmonious mounting schemes, 
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Starting, as before, with grey-toned prints, it is obvious that we 
have the whole gamut of greys between white and black, as well 
as those colours, to select from. The first has been discussed, and the 
latter does not sell, so the greys remain. 

The exact tone will, of course, depend greatly on your individual 
taste. As a rule, the public prefer the light to the darker tints. The 
latter, however, makes a good set-off to the white mounts, which 
A C.C. print, gold ant 
platinum tones, does not look amiss, or a dark-grey with the 


the lighter tones somewhat approximate. 


slightest tinge of blue—some makers count grey as what I mean. 

I will say no more about grey prints here, for no contrasty mounting 
is permissible—at any rate in business—with this cold tone, and I 
would particuiarly warn you against using a positive coloured mount 
with a negative-coloured print such as platinum. The result is almost 
bound to be failure. As an illustration, let me point out the cheap 
and common appearance given to work by some of the best 
firms when a grey print is mounted ona green board—a breach 
of taste very frequent a year or two ago, when the green mount was 
The combination is bound to jar in all but 
exceptional circumstances. 


extensively used. 


Red prints would obviously look bad on a similarly coloured mount, 
but a mount approximating to that colour—such as warm brown or 
cream—will do, for cream as it gets darker is buff, and buff 1s 
decidedly brown. Green prints, when such are done, should usually 
be mounted on non-commital white, though some green carbons I 
mounted on dark green mounts 
prints I have yet seen. 


looked better than any other green 


The discussion of mounts for contrasting schemes is, you will 
observe, much narrowed down by the exclusion of grey prints, and 
mounts for warm-toned pictures need only be discussed. The only 
colour very generally used is green, and if of a dark green, brown 
prints, and occasionally Bartolozzi red, look well ; but the prints must 
suit, and should preferably be printed solid. 

Cream mounts may be considered by some as a contrasting tint, 
though I spoke to you about it as a harmonising colour. As it is, 
a beautiful and extremely useful colour I will extend my letter 
a little and find time to say more about it. The actual tone should 
buff, not the dirty white that usually 
passes for a cream in trayeller’s samples. 
that of vellum. 
all descriptions, warm black, and are the mounts par excellence for 
the difficult red carbon. In 


usually used. 


be a very deep cream—almos 
The colour you want is 
These mounts suit admirably sepias and browns of 


fact, they will take all the warm tones 
Not only this, but they keep their colour in a case, 
and are not so easily soiled as white. 

I do not know that the popular paper mounts require any special 
remark. Hither the imitation hand-made paper or the Japanese 
vellum mounts are guod. The latter haye the same advantages and 
same restrictions as the cream mounts already written about. It is 
advisable to see that you ge 


a thick sample of the vellum—there 
are many cheap and bad imitations on the market, but the best 
is, in the end, the cheapest. These mounts are somewhat difficult to 
mount upon, for it goes without saying that the prints must be 
mounted dry. 

This letter is vetting longer than expected, but I find that I have 
only at present discussed the vital question of colour, putting aside 
matters that, though of not such great weight, make all the dif- 
ference between a good and an extremely good mount, To enumerate 
outside size of board, thickness of ditto, position of space to sur- 
round print, type of border—whether plate-mark ruling or what- 
not, edges whether plain cut-bevelled or colour-bevelled, and posi- 
tion for name and address—I hope at some future date to write you 
a letter At present I must be content to 
being in order of utility—those 


on these points. 
recapitulate—the following 


I advise you to stock. If you can only afford one set, get the first 


colour ; if only two, get the first two, and so on :— 
White—for all prints. 
Cream—for all warm-toned prints. 
Grey—tor all grey or black printing paper. 
Brown—for all shades of brown. i 
Green—tor brown, green, and red prints. 


Just a last word, when ordering do get sets—i.e., some of 
each shape you use, rather than getting oddments of the various 
shapes at different times, for if you get them at one time they are 
certain to be uniform, and will look so in the show cases. More- 
over, they will keep the same tone even when they fade slightly, 
This 
makes the appearance much better than when after a few days’ ex- 


for all mounts are bound to change colour a shade or two. 


posure you find your cases contain half a dozen different tints.— 


Yours, Sruprosus. 
eer SS Fae ee 
TONING BROMIDES WITH LEAD CHROMATE. 


Tue following method of obtaining yellow, orange, and green tones 
on bromide paper, whilst not new, may be of interest now that the 
toning of bromides is so much to the fore. It is, in fact, a revival, 
with modifications, of Eder and Toth’s process of lead intensification 
for collodion negatives. It has been revived once or twice, and the 
main objection to it is the extreme difficulty of obtaining pure whites. 
Possibly, however, by following the directions carefully this defect 
Professor Namias is the author of this note, which 
appears in “Das Atelier des Photographen.” 
Two stock solutions are required :— 


may be avoided. 


1) Potassium: ferricyanide s..s.i6..<0ses0c--seeeassienes 8 g. 
Water 100 ces. 

2. Lead nitrate 8 g. 
Water 100 ccs. 


Just before use the solutions are mixed in equal parts, and if there is 
any cloudiness the mixture should be filtered. 

We may possibly interpolate here the remark that it is better not 
to keep the ferricyanide as a stock solution, but to mix it fresh 
as wanted, and the crystals should be rinsed before being dissolved. 

The print, which must, of course, be quite free from hypo, or, if 
dried, must be soaked in water till thoroughly wet, is immersed in 
the mixture till thoroughly bleached, and then well washed till 
every 


Now it must be im- 
mersed in a 1 per cent. solution of potassium bichromate,. and the 


race of yellowness has disappeared. 


image will appear yellow. A thorough washing must 
then the print must be treated 


follow, and 
with a 4 per cent. solution of sul- 
phuric acid, which clears the image up, and converts some of the lead 
chromate into sulphate. ‘ 


The chemical reactions which take place in this process are as 
follows, and they are given by the author, as it is obvious hat, know- 
ing the composition of the image, a long gamut of colours may be 
run through by playing on the formation of other coloured deposits 
by the use of various metals. 


The mixture of ferricyanide and lead 
converts the silver of the image into ferrocyanide of silver and ferro- 
cyanide of lead. By treating with bichromate the ferrocyanide of 
lead is converted into lead chromate, whilst the silver ferrocyanide 
remains unchanged. 

If, instead of the second treatment with bichromate alone, a mix- 
ture of bichromate, neutralised with ammonia, and potassium iodide 
be used, silver iodide and lead chromate are formed, and the former 
considerably increases the intensity of the image. The pictures thus 
obtained are yellow, and of great vigour. 


Ti, instead o 


neutralising the bichromate of potash with ammonia, 
about 4 per cent. of ferric chloride is added, blue ferrocyanide of 
iron is formed with the lead chromate, and by the combination of 
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e two colours an intense green tone is produced. Professor 
nias states that this green can be obtained in no other way 
uch intensity and stability, as it will stand a long exposure to 
sun and air. 
he colour thus obtained is a bluish green, but it may be altered 
will by merely placing the print in a 4 per cent. solution of 
nonia or carbonate of soda, which decomposes the blue without 
ng on the yellow lead chromate, and a yellowish green is formed 
rding to the length of its action. 
with the bichromate solution some cupric chloride be added, 
, an orange print is the result, as lead chromate and copper ferro- 
lide are formed. By treating this image with acid ferric 
tide in weak solution the colour may be altered. 
hilst applied by Professor Namias to bromide prints, it is obvious 
the process is equally applicable to transparencies of all kinds. 
> —_-. 

THE CAPE TOWN EXHIBITION. 
) recent issue we made a preliminary announcement concerning 
International Photographic Exhibition to be held at Cape Town 
‘ebruary next, under the auspices of the Cape Town Photo- 
hic Society. The prospectus of the exhibition is now to hand, 
we give herewith particulars for the benefit of intending exhi- 
sin this country, who must bear in mind that three weeks is 
average time taken for letters or parcels to reach South Africa 
London. As previously mentioned, the new (City Hall, Cape 
n has been secured for the show, and we are enabled to 
Therewith a representation of this fine building. ‘This hall 


The City Hall, Cape Town. 

Iso the meeting place of the British 
visit to South 
fore, depend that every consideration will be extended to 
exhibits, and that they will be displayed to full advantage. 
be :—Pictorial Classes—Mr. R. H. Whale (art 
er and technical instructor, Government School of Art), Rev. 
Hall, and Mr. A. J. Taylor. xenre and Figure Studies— 
rs, G. Crosland Robinson (art master, Government School of 
and Diploma of Honour, Dresden Academy), J. J. Bissett, and 
Watson. Scientific and Technical—Dr. R. Marloth and Messrs. 
. Fripp and W. Richmond. The International and open sections 
de the following classes :—1, Landscapes ; 2, seascapes; 3, archi- 
re; 4, genre and figure studies; 5, still life; 6, lantern slides, 
Subject (sets of three); 7, stereoscopic transparencies (sets of 


Association during 


Africa this week. Exhibitors can, 


judges will 


); 8, stereoscopic paper prints (sets of three). A silver medal 


is offered in each class in this section. An open section is also 
devoted to scientific and technical photography, and its application 
to processes of reproduction. Medals will be awarded at the dis- 
cretion of the judges. 

The society’s gold medal will be awarded (in lieu of any other 
medal) for the most artistic picture, irrespective of class or subject, 
such picture to become the property of the Cape Town Photographic 
Society 

The conditions of entry are similar to those usually adopted by. 
English exhibitions. An entry fee of 1s. is charged for each exhibit, 
and pictures from other parts than South Africa need not be framed, 
but must be mounted. The rules and recommendations of the “ Confe- 
rence of Judges,” as published in the Photographic Red Book for 
1905 will be adhered to. 

All entry forms and exhibits sent by post must reach the secre- 
tary (Mr. A. J. Fuller, P. O. Box 470, Cape Town) on or before 
January 13. Cape Town exhibits and other exhibits forwarded by 
other mean than by post, must be addressed to the Secretary (Mr. 
A. J. Fuller) at the City Hall, Cape Town, on or before January 13, 
1906. The exhibition opens on February 3, 1906. 

ea eee 
ACID FIXING IN EMERGENCY. 
Aw acid fixing-bath has come to be considered a necessity for the 
successful working of gaslight papers on account of the extreme 
readiness with which these papers may be stained. E. A. Turner, 
in the current number of “The Photo Miniature,” says: “Even with 
an acid bath, the prints must be quickly covered with the hypo 
solution and must be kept moving for the first few seconds. For 
fixing plates and films, while the acid bath is not a necessity, it is 
much superior to the ordinary hypo, especially in warm weather 
when stains are likely to occur, and when the hardening produced 
by an acid alum bath is an important advantage. For use at home 
most of the usual formulg: for acid fixing-baths are all that could 
be desired. 


But for the tourist it is desirable to avoid weighing, 
and to use dry, readily obtainable chemicals wherever possible, as 
liquids are not only bothersome, but may do considerable damage 
if a bottle should become broken. For such use the following bath 
is excellent—Warm water, 1 pint; anhydrous sulphite soda, 4 level 
teaspoonful; alum, i level teaspoonful; cream of tartar, 1 rounded 
teaspoonful. When dissolved, add: Hypo (measured in graduate), 
4 oz. Stir and it will quickly dissolve. 

This formula should produce a perfectly clear acid fixing-bath, 
suitable either for gaslight prints or for plates or films. By using 
warm. water, the resulting solution, after dissolving the hypo, is 
of ordinary temperature and ready for immediate use. If water 
of ordinary temperature is used the hypo will cool it so much that 
the solution will be extremely cold, will fix slowly, and be likely 
to cause blisters. By measuring the chemicals, instead of weighing, 
considerable time is saved, and the accuracy is sufficient for every 
purpose. 


Some workers prefer to leave out the alum in a fixing-bath used 


for plates and films, as the hardening produced by the alum makes 
the gelatine of the negative hard and impermeable, and such nega- 
tives are much more difficult to intensify or reduce than negatives 
which have not been thus hardened. 

a 

Tue Princess of Wales has honoured Messrs Speaight, the child 
photographers, of 157, New Bond Street, by accepting from them 
for the use of little Prince John, the first copy of their new edition 
of “Baby’s Album.” 

Tue summer number of the “ Practical Photographer” deals with 
Photography of the Sea. The Rev. #. C. Lambert deals with “The 
Hand Camera at the Seaside,” and “River and Lakeland Photo- 
graphy are also dealt with. Marine photography and the pictorial 
work of F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., forms the subject of the editorial. 
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Photo-Wechanical Dotes. 


The 
Some years ago half-tone negatives were nearly always printed 
by the albumen process. Albumen was a fairly simple and 
reliable method, but had the serious drawback of giving a ragged, 
unfinished appearance to the half-tone plate. This unsatis- 
factory appearance of the picture was caused by the inking and 
dusting up of the plate, giving ragged edges to the dots. On 


Dots of Albumen and Enamel Prints. 


Fig. 1.—Photo-micrograph of etched half-tone plate printed by 
albumen method. 


this account bitumen-printing was adopted for the finest work. 
but this method was extremely slow and uncertain. The advent 
of the enamel process changed all this, as clean, smooth dots 
were obtained with comparatively little trouble. 


Fig. 2.—Photo-micrograph of etched half-tone plate printed in enamel. 


A comparison under the microscope shows in a very interest- 
ing manner the superiority of the enamel over the albumen 
method of printing. 

In the accompanying illustration the improvement in sharp- 


ness and roundness of the enamel over the albumen dot is ver 
clearly demonstrated. The first photograph is from an albumer 
printed plate. The dots are ragged at the edges—this is vartl 
due to the plate having been rolled up with litho ink and als 
to the subsequent dusting-up with dragons’ blood. 

Fig. 2 is from an enamel print, and in this case the dots ar 
very much rounder and sharper; though, of course,, the micro 
scope reveals a slight unevenness of the edges. These print 
show in the enlarged dots the reason why the enamel is superio 
to the albumen half-tone plate. 

The same negative was used for both prints, and the plate 
were only etched sufficiently to show the dots clearly when th 
resist was removed. J. I.-Prec, F.R-Pos8 


Patent Dews. 


—>—_— 


The following applications for patents were made between July & 

and August 5:— 

Optra Lanrerns.—No. 15,607. Improvements in or connectet 
with optical lanterns. John Ambrose Sprason, 48, Corporation 
Street, Birmingham. 

Trreop Horpar.—No. 15,624. Tripod holder. 
23, Fleet Street, Swindon, Wilts. 

15,695. Daylight loading wrapper fo 

Albert Hawkins Clark, Ferncliffe, Pem 


George Felix Shilk 
DayiicHr Loapine.—No. 
photographic plates. 
brokeshire. 
Lensrs.—No. 15,732. Improvement in lenses.. The firm Rathenowe 
Optische Industrie-Anstalt vormals Emil Busch, Act Ge. 3&7 
Chancery Lane, London. [Date applied for under Patents Ae 
1901, 13th April, 1905, being date of application in Germany. 
DarxsirpEs.—No. 15,958. Improvements in and relating to mean 
for carrying and exposing dry sensitive photographic plates o 
films in the camera. George Wishart, 96, Buchanan Street 


Glasgow. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Pater 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Cuanerne Apparatus.—No. 20,769, 1904. 
dark-slide or light-tight changing box which may be similar iI 


The patent is for ¢ 


external shape to an ordinary dark-slide, having at one sid 
an exposure opening covered by a sliding panel or shutter 
and at the other side a detachable light-tight lid or cover 
Within the said changing box a loose detachable partition 
preferably consisting of a piece of cardboard or other suitabli 
material, is provided, that is capable of being bent into a shapt 
that will impart to it a certain amount of resiliency, said parti 
tion constituting a combined guide and pressure piece for thi 
films. This suitabl; 
arranged teeth or stop-pieces near the aforesaid outlet, opening 
or slit through 


changing box is furnished with 
which the manipulating tabs on the film 
protrude, said stop-pieces being adapted to engage with appro 
priately shaped openings in the said tabs when the latter hay 
been withdrawn far enough to cause the exposed film to ente 
the space behind the resilient partition, thus affording | 
reliable stop for ensuring that the exposed film shall not Bi 
withdrawn too far and that they shall be withdrawn to th 


same or approximately the same extent. A’ further claim 1 


for flexible films mounted on opaque backing 
use with a film changing box. 


paper or tabs fo 
Edwards 


Benjamin Joseph 


Greylands, Castle Bar Park, Ealing. 
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[EMATOGRAPH ADVERTISING.—No. 6,776, 1905. This. patent 
“relates to cinematographic advertising apparatus which consists 
of arranged alongside 
a railway track or other road, in such a manner that an 


‘of a series illustrated panels 
“observer travelling rapidly past the apparatus, is given a view 
of an apparently animated object similarly to that produced 
before a stationary observer by a moving film in the cinemato- 
“graph. A plate or wall is placed in front of the illustrated 
panels and parallel thereto, and there are slots in the said 
‘plate, which only allow one picture to be seen at once. An 
improved form is that in which the pictures are inclined so 
that an observer may see two different sets of pictures accord- 
ing to whether he sits with his back or face to the direction of 
travel. 
nated from behind. 


The pictures may also be transparencies and illumi- 
Albert Demierre, Bulle, Switzerland. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Se 
w Pattern Premo Film Pack. Sold by Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerk- 
-enwell Road, London, E.C. 

\ new pattern o 
rket by Messrs. Kodak, Ltd. 
ity of the film pack is taken into account we are surprised that 
improvement which forms the chief feature of the new pattern 
‘not been intro 


this handy camera accessory has been put on the 
When the great utility and popu- 


uced sooner. 

this improvement enables any exposure to be removed for develop- 
nt without disturbing the remainder of the films in the pack. 
e pack, as our readers are aware, includes twelve flat ortho- 
‘omatic films, interleaved by and attached to black paper separa- 
s, by means of which the changing is effected. Hitherto, the 
ire twelve films had to be exposed before the pack could be 
ned, and the exposures developed, but now, in the new pattern, 
a simple device the bottom part of the pack can be removed 
the dark room, of course), and any film removed for separate 
velopment. After 


removing the film and closing the pack, the 
ter can be replaced in the camera or the adapter, and further 
Josures made on 


he remaining films. “here is no difficulty in 
ecting the chosen films, as each is attached to its black paper 
sking, which is conspicuously numbered in red. These numbers 
pear white in the ruby light of the dark room, and are easily 
tified. This little addition to the film pack will undoubtedly 


Tease its usefulness and popularity tenfold. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


It is published by 
Lizars, of 71, Bold Street, Liverpool, and contains notices concern- 


No. 2 of “Lizar’s Magazine” is to hand. 


} the firm’s goods, and other information. 

WinrreD Emery’s “ Apek” Novelties are neatly listed in a small 
mphlet, which will be sent on application to the Works, High 
ad, Cricklewood. Among Mr. Emery’s specialties may be men- 
med Apek S.T. papers and postcards, Apek P.O.P. and cards and 
slight papers, Apek hand and stand cameras, and all accessories. 
ices for developing, enlarging, and printing on P.O.P. are also 
yen. 

A pravrreunty illustrated and well printed little booklet is the 
est catalogue and price list of the Century Camera, made by the 
ntury Camera Company, of Rochester, New York. Messrs. O. Sichel 
d Oo., of 52, Bunhill Row, London, E.C., are the English agents for 
sse popular cameras, which are priced to suit every purse. Photo- 
aphers should write for a copy of the list. 

A stosr complete list of tools and machines for picture-frame makers, 


luding the latest and best inventions for picture-frame making, 


mount cutting, etc., has been sent us by Mr. Henry Lawson, picture- 
frame manufacturer, of Pittenweena, Fifeshire, Scotland. Every- 
thing that the professional or amateur frame-maker wants will be 
found in this catalogue, which is well illustrated.. Ai copy will be 
sent free on application. 


Dew Books. 


—EE—e 


La Fotografia Senza Obiettivo. By Dr. L. Sassi. 
I. Primi Passi in Fotografia. By Dr. L. Sassi: Published by Ulrico 
Hoepli. Milan. 

The first of these little manuals deals with the subject of the 
“pinhole” or lenseless photography, and describes the ‘making of 
the pinhole, and all its possible applications, such as interior and 
landscape work, copying full-size, .and enlarging. Several instruc- 
tive illustrations and diagrams are given and some useful tables. 

The second manual is, as its title implies, “ The First Steps in Photo- 
graphy,” an elementary text book, and deals with the choice of appara- 
tus and all the necessary operations for completing both negative and 
print, andthe instructions are simple and not overloaded. with a 


multiplicity of formulze, which are so bewildering to the beginner. 


Special summer number of “The Studio,” published at the offices 
of “The Studio,” Leicester Square, London. Price 5s. 

When the leading English magazine devoted to the fine and 
applied arts announced that its special summer number would deal 
with the erstwhile despised sister of the arts—photography—we 
“The Studio” 
has long been noted for its excellent reproductions of works of art 
o the graphic arts generally has 
secured for it a high place in the estimation of all pictorial workers. 

This special number has now 


were prepared to see something very special indeed. 
and its catholicity in respect 


been published, and our anticipa- 
tions, so far as the reproductions are concerned, are fully realised. 
Possibly at no time haye photographs been reproduced with so 
much care and attention to the qualities of the originals as in 
the present case. In nearly every instance the colours and textures 
have been rendered in such a way that makes each 
plate (and there are 112 of them) as worthy of being separately 
Whether the 


would, in every case, have been altogether worthy 


of the prints 


cherished as the original print would have been. 
original prints 
of that attention would depend, of course, on individual taste. 
We wish, 
in a publication of distinction, such as this un- 
doubtedly is, the literary matter was as good as the illustrations. 


A great oppor 


But the fact’ remains, the reproductions are excellent. 
however, that 


unity appears to have been lost in not making more 
As it is, the letter- 
eyond a more or less critical review of the pictures 
reproduced and a list of the workers, while the presen 
and position of photography receive but scant consideration. Mr. 
(Clive Holland (author of “Making and Faking Photographs”) con- 
tributes the reviews Mr. 
of Photo- 
States,” Mr. A. Horsley Hinton deals with Pic- 
torial Photography in Austria and Germany, and Dr. Enrico Thovex 


of the claims of modern pictorial photography. 
press is little 
condition 


of English, French, and Belgian work. 
Charles H. Caffin has a short essay on “The Developmen 


graphy in the United 


gives some noteyon Artistic Photography in Italy. We can, neverthe- 
less advise every pictorial photographer to secure a copy of the book 


while there is yet time, as it is a marvellously cheap production, 


considering its bulk and quality ; and we feel sure that a great step 
towards the recognition of photography as a means for the making of 


pictures has been achieved by the publication of this specially illus- 
trated number of “The Studio.” 
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“TTRRTFORD AND ITS SURROUNDINGS ” 1s the title of the 43rd volume 
of ‘the useful series of little hanbook published by The Homeland 
Association, Ltd, 22, Bride Lane; Fleet Street, E.C. It is written 
by Mr. W. Grayeson, of Hertford, and deals with the county town 
of Hertford, and the country along the Lea Valley between Hatfield 
and Broxbourne. Its associations with Charles Lamb and Isaak 
There is 
a chapter on Haileybury College, and an account of the Hertford 
branch of Christ’s Hospital. The illustrations, forty-eight in number, 
are from photographs by Mr. Arthur V. Elspen, and the volume is 
provided with an excellent map of the district on the scale of one 
inch to the mile. 
postage dd. 


Walton render this country of general interest to readers. 


It is published at 1s. paper cover, 2s. cloth bound, 

A postcaRD to the Town Clerk of Salisbury wil 
of the Salisbury Souvenir, a most elegantly printed little 
this beautiful old cathedral town. 


procure a copy 
guide to 
The book is admirably illustrated 
from photographs. 

No. 71 of the “Photo Miniature” has been pub 
entirely with “Marine and Surf Photography.” The work and 
methods of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., forms the bulk of the 
book, while a postcript in the shape of some notes by Mr. J. H. 
McCorkle, a well-known American marine photographer, adds further 
interest to the little volume. Thirty-six examples of Mr. Mortimer’s 
work are reproduced, and two of Mr. McCorkle’s. 
lently printed. 


ished, and deals 


They are excel- 


Dews and Dotes. 


In the “Journal de Physique” for May, M. Adrien Guébhard 
contributes a paper on photographic action, illustrated by curves 
showing the darkening due to development as a function of the 
time, and the superficial changes as a function of the sum of the 
causes producing them—as he calls it, the “photographie function.” 
Is is well known that the effects of greatly over-exposing a negative 
is to reverse the photographic action, sometimes producing a positive 
instead of negative impression. M. Guébhard discusses the theory 
that the photographic function, after reaching its maximum and 
descending to a minimum, attains a second maximum, followed by 
a second minimum, and ‘he describes: experiments in support of this 
view: 


Tue Northern Photographic Exhibition.—The 6,000th visitor to 
the Northern Photographic Exhibition, at the Leeds City Art Gallery, 
arrived on Friday evening last in the person of Mr. F. W. Lawton, 
17, Ashville Road, Cardigan Road, Leeds, who selected as his prize 
—awards are made to every thousandth visitor—Wm. Clayden’s 
“Tugging Home.” A lantern lecture illustrating “A Run to Nor- 
way” was given on Friday by Mr. Ingham Learoyd, president of 
the Halifax Camera \Club, who showed nearly 150 excellent slides 
from his own negatives. The exhibition closed on Saturday last, 
and appears to have been very successful. 


Tae Camera in Western China.—Dhe experiences of Mr. Alex- 
ander Hosie, British Consul-General at Chengtu, Central China 
during his recent journey from that place through Western China 
to the frontier of Tibet and back, form the subject of a Foreign 
Office report just issued, 
ing Mr. ineffectual attempts 
to photograph the natives, the women being particularly picturesque. 


and make an exceptionally interest- 


narrative. Hosie made several 
He says: “I was anxious to get a photograph of one of these 


maidens got up in all her finery and jewellery, but money was 


powerless to make her look at my camera. She retreated into 
dark recesses of the house, and declined to reappear.” 


Tur tenth annual athletic and cycling meetin of Hentschel’sAthl 
Club will be held at the London County Grounds, Burbage Ri 
Herne Hill, to-morrow (Saturday). 


Tue St. Louis (Collection of Photographs.—The collection of 
tures which represented British pictorial photography at the 
Louis Exposition has attracted much attention at the Leeds M 
cipal Galleries during the past few It is to be sent in 
entirety to an exhibition in Rochdale which opens in Ajpril next, 


Mr. T. Brrrrzs, F.R.P.S., a well-known photographer of Vj 
rington has just opened new premises and studios in place of 
old studio, which has been demolished to allow of Municipal 
provements. The following description of the new buildings 
been sent us: “On entering from Sankey Street the visitor fi 
himself in a commodious and wel 


weeks. 


appointed reception-room | 
picture gallery. At the end of this room is the entrance to 
studio, which in size can certainly be regarded as one of the fil 
in the country. Adjoining it are dressing-rooms fitted with ey 
convenience. Underneath the studio are the dark-rooms, enlargi 
and printing rooms, all of the most up-to-date character. The oO 
space at the rear of the buildings will be specially arranged for 
photographing of groups, horses, and outdoor pictures generally. 


Sournampron Camera Ciuz.—The members of this club met 
Monday evening last, at the Philharmonic Hall, Southampton. 1 
C. M. Cooper read a paper on “ Micro-photography,” and dealt y 
fully with his subject. He specially discussed the difficulties 
exposure, laying down the fact that, owing to the varying fact 
of light, colour values, and magnifications, exposure must ne 
sarily be a matter of experience rather than of schedule. Mr. 
Daw also read a paper on “Combination Printing.” 

Tur Warwick Competitions.—The result of 
is as fol 


the July competit 
ows:—Ist prize £10, G. R. Henderson, Esq., 162, Elli 
Street, Hebburn-on-Tyne, “A Decorative Study”; Donation ; 
to the Jarrow and District Camera Club; 2nd prize £5, H. Bla 
Esq., Camera Club, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., “(Cc 
in Meadow”; Donation £2 10s., to the Camera Club, Lond 
‘or the next competition must reach Warwick not later #1 
August 15 next. Entry forms and particulars can be obtair 
from the Warwick Dry Plate Company, Warwick. 


Entries 


Tue British Association inaugurated their visit to South Af 
this week with a meeting of all the sections a Capetown. A gr 
reception was held on Wednesday night by the Mayor of Capeto 
at the City Hall, of which we give an illustration on another page. 1 
members of the Association, possibly to the surprise of some of the 
ound on their arrival an offshoot from the main body flourish 
on these distant shores, in the person of the “South African Assoc 
ion for the Advancement. of Science,” who have made arrangeme 
to participate in the proceedings. The characteristics of the Sot 
h energetic and business-like, for tl 
nave presented to the British Association a sum of £500, and guar: 
teed in addition to purchase 1,000 copies of the “ Proceedings” pi 
ished in connection with the visit. 


African Association appear bot 


It is pleasing, as well as int 
esting to note that a large number of South African scientific n 
lave arranged to read papers at the meetings. 


Summons as “Picture Postcard.”—A Hemsworth woman declai 
on oath at Pontefract that the purport of a summons was not | 
plained to her. She did not understand it. She thought it wat 
picture postcard, and she had it'framed and hung in the house. 


We learn from an American contemporary of the death of I 
| John Carbutt, the pioneer maker of dry plates in America, J 
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farbutt died at his home, Germantown, Philadelphia, on July 26. 
n 1879 he first dry plates commercially in 
merica, although the made dry plates for his own use in 1868 in 
He was 


made his 


Shicago, where he was actively engaged in photography. 
chemist of marked ability, and to his efforts was due the intro- 
ction of the orthochromatic plate in America. Mr. Carbutt was 
n Englishman, and was born in Sheffield in 1832. He was the 
inst president of the Photographers’ Association of America, and did 
wad to advance the interests of that organisation. 


Dycetings of Societies. 


_————— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Subject. 


August. Name of Society. | 


.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Bowes Park and Dis. Ph, Soc. 


.| North Middlesex Photo. Soe. ... 


Ramble to Cartmel Priory. 

Competition : Prints of Wheathamp- 
stead and Leigh-on-Sea Outings. 

Lecture: ‘‘A Variety Show.” Mr. 
Harry Barnard, 


~Lonpon anp Proyinctan PxHorograprHic Assocration.—On Thurs- 
lay, August 24, at the White Swan, Tudor Street, E.C., Mr. T. E. 
freshwater will show a set of Japanese coloured slides which have 


ust arrived in this country. 


Commercial 


§ Legal Intelligence 


ie 


Watrer Tyirr, Lomrep.—Registered August 2. Capital, £10,000 
n £1 shares. Object, to acquire the business of manufacturers of 
ind dealers in optical and magic lanterns and slides carried on by 
W. C. Tyler at 48-50, Waterloo Road, S.E! No initial public issue. 
[he first directors are W. C. Tyler, E. H. Bishop, and T. H. Palmer. 
Registered office: 48-50, Waterloo Road, 8.E. 


Lero Puoro Marrrrars Company (1905), Liurrep.—Registered 
August 2. Capital, £10,000 in £1 shares. Object, to acquire the 
business of a company of the same name incorporated in 1904, No 
itial public issue. The first directors are F. A. Zimmermann, 
R. A. J. Zimmermann, and F. W. T. Krohn (all permanent). Re- 
gistered office: 3, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 


Atrecrn Spy’s Acquirran.—At Sheerness, on Saturday, Mr. Arthur 
Gill, on behalf of the Director of Public Prosecutions, announced 
that it was not proposed to proceed further with the charge against 
Franz Heinrich Losel, a German subject and a resident of the town, 
of photographing, or attempting to photograph, the new Rayelin 
battery. Counsel said the case had been reconsidered as a result of a 
search of defendant’s premises, where the photograph found showed 


that the camera was not directed on the new battery. Defendant, © 


however, was guilty of grave indiscretion in going on the property of 
the War Department with a camera, particularly as he was a foreign 
Subject. Mr. Booth Hearn, defendant’s solicitor, said there was. no 
evidence of any kind to show that Losel was there with any criminal 
intention. 
the town. 
grave indiscretion, and said he considered the proceedings absolutely 
right and proper. 


He was there with the legitimate object of photographing 
The magistrate agreed with Mr. Gill as to defendant’s 


Defendant must be more careful in future. ‘The 
charge was then dismissed. 


Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

* * We do not undertake responsi bility for the opinions expressed hy our 


correspondents. 
SS 


“WHO TOOK THE PHOTOGRAPH?” 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—My attention has been drawn to a paragraph in jour 
last issue, headed as above. In it the writer is anxious for the 
name of the “firm” who took a photograph of a child’s cot in the 
Northern Hospital, Manchester, which picture has been offered to 
and accepted by the Queen. As the author of the photograph in 
question, I am a little at a loss to know what Manchester paper or 
papers has supplied your correspondent with the facts on which he 
bases his little article. The only paper, so far as I am aware, which 
noticed the “event,” was the “Manchester Guardian, 
Qnd. I enclose the cutting, from which yow will see that the 
authorship of the photograph is plainly ascribed to me. I am not 
a “firm,” but only an amateur, and a member of the local amateur 
Incidentally, I should like to add that the information 
was not sent by me, or with my 
As a member of the 


” 


of August 


society. 
contributed to the “Guardian” 


desire or connivance, either direct or indirect. 
medical profession, I am inclined to deprecate such references in 


the ordinary daily papers, as savouring too much of self-advertice 
ment. This does not, of course, apply in the case of a technical 
paper like yours, so that I may add that I took nine negatives 
before securing a fairly satisfactory result, and that an enlargement 
from half to full plate was made for me by Messrs. Chapman, of this 
city.—I iam, yours, etc. R. W. WAtsz. 
Ebor Lodge, 381, Bury New Road, Manchester, August 14, 1905. 
[We are obliged to Dr. Walsh for his information. The cutting he 
encloses certainly gives the. authorship of the photograph in ques 
We have not the newspaper by us in 


which we observed a reference to the event, but it certainly con- 


tion and other particulars. 


tained no mention of the photographer who obtained the photograph. 
—Eps., B.J.P.] 
THE P.C.U. AND THE CROOKE-IRVING CASE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I am desired by my committee to send you the 
enclosed copy of letter sent to the Editor of the “ Daily Chronicle,” 
in reply to a report of an interview with Mr. Clement Shorter, 
which appeared in that journal of July 8th, of which I also enclose 
a copy.—Yours faithfully, Henry Gower, 

Secretary, Photographic Copyright Union, 

23, Soho Square, London, W., 9th August, 1905. 

[Copy.] : 
To the Editor of the “Daily Chronicle.” 

Dear Sir,—At the monthly meeting of the Committee of the 
Photographic Copyright Union, attention was called to the report 
of an interview with Mr. Clement Shorter, of the “Sphere,” on the 
recent action for infringement of the copyright in a photograph of 
Sir Henry Irving, brought by Mr. Crooke, of Edinburgh, against 
the Scots Pictorial Publishing Company; and as there are certain 
misleading statements therein prejudicial to photographers, I am 
desired by my committee to ask your courtesy to insert this reply. 
That the suggestion that public personages should be photographed 
only upon the usual terms charged to private individuals, the com- 
mittee feel sure would be welcomed by the majority of photo- 
graphers. My committee cannot agree with Mr. Shorter, “that the 
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whole of this copyright law is shadowy,” and would remind him that 
copyright in a photograph is property, which is the basis of all copy- 
right law. 

He also states that the “history of a photograph is coincident with 
the process block,” which is quite wrong, and that a photograph 
only became valuable on its introduction. The real facts are that 
a very large business has been done in the publication of photo- 
graphs of “public personages” since the early fifties, as can be evi- 
denced ‘by the well-known publishing firm of Marion and iCo., of 
Soho Square, who, in the course of their business transactions with 
one firm of photographers alone, paid no less a sum than £27,000 
for photographs for resale to the trade, and large amounts to several 


others, and their stock would be two million cartes-de-visite and one 
million cabinets at a time to meet the demand. This would repre- 
sent considerable business to photographers, which has been prac. 
tically swept away since the introduction of the process block; and 
as unauthorised use of photographs was in many instances made by 
the Illustrated Press, photographers found it necessary to protect 
their interests by the formation of the Pho ographio Copyright 
Union, who have framed a minimum scale of charges for the grant- 
ing of licences for the reproduction of their copyrights. 

This is the position of photographers, which provokes Mr. Shorter 
to say “that they have become little short of robbers.” —Yours truly, 

For the Committee of the Photographic Copyright Union, 


Henry Gower, Secretary, 
[We have already commented on the “Daily Chronicle” interview 
with Mr. Clement Shorter, in our issue for July 21st.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


EXPOSURE TABLES. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Having recently had occasion to take a short voyage 
in a sailing vessel up the East Coast, I made the most of my oppor- 
tunities to secure some photographs of the sea and shipping en route. 
I used a folding camera and plates of medium speed, and knowing 
that the light would be very bright, stopped my lens down to f/11 or 
7/16. The shutter (between lens) I worked at its highest speed, 
which was marked 1-100. 

All my negatives have turned out failures from over-exposure, 
and IT haye come to the conclusion that not only are exposure: meters 
somewhat unreliable for work of this sort, but the exposure tables 
as published are also incorrect. 

In most exposure tables August light is given as being the same as 
that in either April or May. My recent experience shows me that 
it is as bright and actinic during the first half of August as at 
any other time of year. I have photographed at sea during May 
in the same locality as that which I have just visited, and I found 
then that the exposures I have mentioned above were none to much 
to secure full exposure. There seems to be an extra bril jancy and 
glare about August light when the sun is shining, that 
in April or May, or even June. I think therefore that 
should be bracketed equal so far as the power o 
is concerned. 


is lacking 
July and 
the light 


Augus 

Another point I should like to raise in connection wi 
tables is that the light at 9 a.m. is usually marked. as 
to that at 3 p.m., the reason being, I suppose, that the 
of these tables have decided that theoretically the light 
before noon would be the same as that three hours after noon. 
During the summer months I have always found, and doubtless other 
practical workers have also found, that the light at 3 p.m. is gener- 
ally much more actinic than at 9 a.m. 


an exposure 
eing equal 
compilers 
hree hours 


I mentioned exposure meters as being rather unreliable for subjects 
such as the sea when flooded with bright summer light, as my expe- 


rience with them has been that they do not indicate a brief enough 


exposure for the purpose, and to rely on them usually results 
over-exposure.—Yours faithfully, 


Epwarp G. Marowanz, 
Margate, August 14. 


[We have commented on our correspondent’s letter in anoth 
part of the Journal.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


BACKGROUNDS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—While every encouragement should be given by # 
leading photographie paper in this country to industries and han¢ 
crafts carried on in these islands, whether by Englishmen or foreigne 
(who, by the way, have to pay their rates and taxes), yet a stat 
ment, as that which appeared with regard to individual broad 
treated backgrounds, not only tends to strengthen the prejudi 
against home productions, and a quite unfounded belief in #] 
superiority of Uncle Sam’s artistic abilities, but they are a dire 
perversion of the actual state of things. 

It is obvious to everybody with an artistic turn of mind th 
America (for this was the producing country hinted at in yor 
columns) is not an artistic country ; they send their aspiring genius 
to Paris, London, Munich, or Berlin and Vienna, where they most] 
remain. As for that peculiar art of background painting, as pra 
tised by several prominent “artists” over there and boomed ove 
here with the big drum, the less we say about it the better, for j 
is a poor testimony to the standard of artistic education (of the publi 
at least), to be photographed with those impossible and curiousl 
laboured clouds and scrolls in oriental barbaric splendour, in mid 
air suspended, curtains and pillars. A recently issued America: 
catalogue was full of those “creations.” 

The writer of this, along with some other artists, for years ha 
made strenuous efforts to bring about a better understanding fo 
the refined styles of English and Continental art, past and present 
which are quite at their door, but which the greater part of thi 
photographic profession fail to grasp. So far, only a small culturec 
minority have availed themselves of the opportunity to have thei 
own ideas carried out; individual treatment as regards the eve: 
changing conditions of light, etc., should be one of the first considera 
tions in a background, aud this can only be done effectively by : 
matured cultured artist, who not only possesses a full knowledge o: 
the artistic possibilities of photography, but also of its limitations, 
and who also commands a quick recherché technique (the old Italian 
tempera being the most beautiful and expressive for rendering soft 
“al fresco” effects). 

For this purpose no one need to send his orders out of the country, 
and pay 50 per cent. more and ge disappointed about the result. 

London is by common consent amongst artists (French, German, 
English, or Italian) the most important, refined, international art 
centre in the world. More elbow to London artists and English 
photo-industrial enterprise general y'!—Yours faithfully, 

Fitzroy Square, London, W. Emite Nriepes. 

[Mr. Niebes sends for our inspection some specimen photographs 
of American backgrounds, and also some of his own commercial 
work, but as he has not made it quite clear in every case which are 
the productions of “Uncle Sam,” and which are the examples of 
“ recherché technique,” we can make no comparisons for the purpose 
of substantiating his statements. We would, however, draw our 
correspondent’s attention to the original remarks made by our con- 
tributor “Studiosus” (see p. 612, ante). He says: “Perhaps the 
best grounds for general use are the plain graded. ones, and these 
have the undoubted advantage, as the English background painter 
can paint them without any great blunder, and you are almost 


get is against cheap scenic: 


sure to them good. . = , Jt 


grounds that my preliminary tirade was directed.”—Eps. B.J.P.J 


“August 18, 1905. ] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tur Eprtors, Tae Britise 
JOURNAL OF PuHorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 


! - 

Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 

unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry Gruunwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Por the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
 Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
“1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ed 


OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


! 

J. and E. Grosvenor, 2, Be'voir Terrace. Cowleigh Road, Malvern. Worcester, 

Photograph of Malvern Foresters’ Jubilee Dinner, July 31st, 1905, at Drilt 
‘all, Malvern, 

. Smith, 281, Lord Street, Southport. 

Gardens, Southport. 

Linn, 36, Taylor Street, Woolwich. 
‘ootball Club.Goalkeeper. 

ic H. Azulay, 48, Castle Avenue, Rochester, Kent. Photograph of the King and 

Duke of Connaught in carriage, taken at Chatham, July 26, 1905. 

R. Hogben, 25, Guildhall Street, Folkstone. Photooraph of group, “General” 

Booth and Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon at “The Rivulet,” Radnor Park Avenue, 

Folkestone. 


Photograph of Ulluminations, Municipal 


Photograph of J. Asheroft, Woolwich Arsenal 


prnrent.—We have received from a customer several books con- 
_ taining engravings to reproduce, all published before 1870, 
' which he says do not come under the Copyright Act. He 
further states that any plate issued with a book prior to 
1863 is perfectly free, ie,, open to any one to reproduce the 
plate, although the letterpress is still subject to the author's 
life. Can you confirm or otherwise? The point is: Can we 
safely reproduce for him plates prior to 1863 (two) or ditto 
_ 1870.—REPRODUCER. 
| 1. We are not sure that pictures produced prior to the 
Copyright Act of 1862 may not be covered by the Act of 
1842. 2. With regard to the 1870 pictures, they will certainly 
he artist is still alive, or if he has not been 


be copyright if 
dead seven years. 
‘Hvumpnrey.—Would you kindly inform me the cause of this 
mottled appearance in the enclosed prints? 
The mottled, or rather granular, appearance seems to be 
due to the prints being too heavily squeegeed on to the plate 
while the gelatine was in a soft condition. Alum the prints 
after washing, and let them dry. Then wet them again and 
squeegee on to the plates. That will avoid the trouble. We 
do not answer correspondents by post. 


HT To Pusrisu.—I took a gentleman’s house in the country a 

short time ago, not for an order, but for my own pleasure, 

as I was walking across his park by a public footpath, on 

which I stood when taking negative. I now wish to know if 

I can print post cards from the same for sale, without ask- 
ing permission of the owner of the house ?—PRoOFESSIONAL. 

If the photograph was taken from a public thoroughfare, 


we do not see that you can be prevented from publishing the 


picture. As a matter of courtesy, however, you might ask 
the owner of the house if he has an objection to the publi- 
cation. 


‘ Currtm.—I would like your opinion on the following matter. 
Our establishment is closing for cleaning-down purposes, pro- 


bably for a month. Can the assistants claim wages for that 
period or not, as they will not ‘be working? 

Certainly they can. The people are in your employ, and 
if you choose to suspend your business it is no affair of theirs. 
They must be paid their salaries. 

Appress WanNtED.—Will you oblige with the address of the firm 
publishing A. Whiting’s book on Retouching ?—Curpry. 

Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, Farringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C. 

Copyricur.—Having purchased a negative from photographer, with 
sole right to reproduce picture post cards, etc., we find 
another printer has copied our view and published picture 
post cards. We have not yet copyrighted it. Can we compel 
all cards to be called in and destroyed and stop further sale, 
and claim damages for infringement before view was copy- 
righted. We are now copyrighting the view, as advised, and 
by permission of the photographer. Had we better treat the 
case from time of being copyrighted, or before. Do you con- 
sider we have a good case for damages.—PRINTER. 

We doubt very much whether all cards can be called in 
and destroyed, as no action can be taken for an offence com- 
mitted before As soon as the copyright is 
registered, and it must be properly assigned by the photo- 
grapher, then there would be good ground for action, and an 
action would lie for a penalty of not more than £10 for every 
copy sold, also forfeiture of all copies and negatives used in 

addition, by special action, 


registration. 


their production; and, in 


damages may be. claimed. 


OrrHo.—We are obliged for your letter and negatives, but we have 
nothing to add to our previous answer. All the orthochro- 
matic films on the market—and there are several—are, we 
believe, sensitised with erythrosine, and if you look through 
our advertisement pages you will find the addresses of the 


makers. 


Lens ror Post Carp Worx.—Will you please inform me what is 
the most suitable lens for post card work ‘in streets and other 
confined’ places, to take the exact size of pictures, Also, are 

ordinary and backed plates better than the rapid ones for 

general outdoor view work.—D. K. 

Any lens that will cover a 54 x 34 plate will do, and any 
of the newer anastigmatic lens listed for a 5 x 4 plate, and of 
about 6 or 7 in. focus, would answer. The question of 
plates is to some extent a matter of personal opinion; but 
we should prefer the backed ordinary plates, as not only are 
they much easier to work, but there is also greater latitude 


in exposure. 


CeLLuLom VarntsH.—Please give formula for making a celluloid 
varnish, and also the name and address of a maker of sheet 
celluloid.—PHOTOGRAPHER. 

A standard formula is:—Celluloid, 

The quantity of celluloid must be adjusted 

Another 

excellent solvent is a mixture of equal parts of amyl acetate 


7—10 grains; amyl 
acetate, 1 oz. 
according to the thickness of the varnish required. 
and acetone. Guiterman and Son, 33, Aldermanbury, London, 
If the celluloid is re- 


quired merely to make varnish, it would be preferable to 


E.C., are agents for sheet celluloid. 


obtain scrap celluloid, which can be had from several makers 
who coat rollable film. 


Bromipr.—We believe the cards are developed with ferrous-oxalate, 
well fixed and washed and then toned in hypo 1 oz., hot dis- 
tilled water 6 oz.; powdered alum 50 grains, when dissolved 
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nitrate. 
Fahr., 


bath at 


add 25-30 minims of a 10 per cent. solution of silver 
Heat the bath two or three times to 120-140 deg. 
allowing to cool in between. The temperature of the 


the time of using should be 100-120 deg. Fahr. 


Sxin TRovstrs—Would you kindly inform me whether “sodium 
hydrate” in the enclosed formula would cause the fingers to 
fester? Because two of us, in working the same, suffered after- 
All round 
the bottom of the nails appeared holes like pricks from an 
I should be much obliged if you would tell me if 
it is dangerous to use the hydrate and metol mixed?—G. F. 


BURRELL. 


wards, one by festering and myself in my fingers. 


instrument. 


It is much more likely that the trouble is due to the action of 
metol; but no doubt this would be intensified by the caustic 
soda softening the skin. We would suggest abandonment of 
the metol and the use of adurol, or ortol. Many people can 
In 


any case there is no need to use caustic soda, as equally fine 


use metol without any harm, but others it attacks at once. 


results will be obtained by the use of an equivalent quantity 
of carbonate of soda. 


A. CovurrHarD.—We are unable to give you any assistance, without 
seeing a negative or two, as we cannot possibly understand how 
an unexposed plate will fix, and not a developed one. Are you 
sure you have not fogged the plates and are making a mistake? 


Coryricur.—Will you favour me by kindly telling me if I can copy- 
right a photograph, taken by my predecessor whose business 
I have acquired, or could my predecessor make them copyright 
himself, and thus prevent them being sold by outside people? 
— COPYRIGHT. 
As your predecessor is the author of the picture, it must be 
registered in his name. He can then assign the copyright to 
you. This must be done in writing, and the assignment should 
bear a sixpenny stamp. 


‘Tontne Srrprs.—Could you kindly either give me a formule or re- 
commend me a book on the toning of slides and films. 

a green, but whites to be kept clear.—E. J. L. 
There is no work, so far as we can recall which deals exclu- 
sively with the toning of slides. 


I desire 


There are several methods 
of obtaining green tones, one is given on page 647. Another, 
using cobalt salts, was given in our issue for February 3, 
1905, but the prints by this are not permanent. Another 
method is by using uranium, 10 per cent. solutions of (a) 
uranium nitrate, (b) ferric ammonium citrate, (c) potass ferri- 
cyanide, (d) nitric acid. For use mix (a) 1 vol., (b) 1 vol., 
(c) 2 vols., (d) 2 volumes, water to 40 volumes. Wash after- 
wards till the lights are clear. Another method is to tone 
to a bluish green in 4 oz. 10 per cent. ammonium ferric 
citrate solution, $ oz. potassium ferricyanide 10 per cent. solu- 
tion, water 5 oz., wash well, and then transfer to a 10 per 
cent. sdlution of chromic acid. Another method is with vana- 
dium, thus:—Oxalic acid sat. sol., 120 m.; ferric chloride, 
1 grain; ferric oxalate, 1 grain; potass ferricyanide, 2 grains; 
vanadium chloride, 2 grains; water, 6 oz. Mix in the above 
order. The vanadium should be first dissolved in a little hot 
hydrochloric acid 25 per cent. sol. Tone to a blueish green, 
and then wash till the print turns green. 


Srupro Query.—I am constructing or altering my studio, length 
about 31 ft., width 14 ft.; single slant, Robinson's design ; 
glass running up from 4 ft. 6 in. wall, ridge to be central. 
What do you think of iron sashes, with rough rolled glass? 


Light is practically unobstructe 
about 6 ft. at each end; to be solid. The height of ridg 
will be 12 or 14 feet. Shall I have too much glass? Woui 
spring blinds be suitable, and what colours? JI am ver 
anxious about alteration, since I know something of the troub! 
of working the studio after nine years, with the sun upon th 


best. Studio faces west. 


present nearly flat roof, and side light running at an angle 
background end being the narrowest. Your kind consideratio 
and opinion of the above will be much appreciated.—MpmBE 
PPA. 

Rolled glass will do very well, and it is to be had almos 
There will be plenty of glass, but we do not wel 
see how you can make it less, as you will use both ends o 


colourless. 
the studio. However, as it is of a good width you might mak. 
6 feet 6 inches of the ends solid instead of 6 feet. Spring 
blinds will be the most convenient for that form of studio 
and a dark blue, or a medium green, will be a  suitabl 
colour for that aspect. 


J. W. Corzins.—Klimsch and Co., Frankfort. The Meto 
pany, 147, Seven Sisters Road, will, we think, also 


supply you. 


ype Com 
be able t 


Bromipr Printing Macuinu.—Is there any machine on the market 
to expedite the printing of bromide postcards? Who is the 
maker ?—Avto. ‘ 

Messrs. Marion and Co., 22, Soho Square, and Kodak, Ltd., 

Clerkenwell Road; also The Tress Co., 205, Oxford Street, W., 

make such machines. 


—_—___.—___ 


Tar Coming Eclipse.—If the astronomers of Europe and America 
are nothing else, they are, at any rate, good sportsmen, as their 
plans for observing the coming total eclipse of the sun show. ‘The 
eclipse takes place on August 30, and already nearly a dozen parties 
of observers are hurrying to various uncomfortable and out-of-the- 
way places between Labrador and Arabia in order to take photo- 
graphs of the sun in semi-darkness. The elaborate preparations 
that are being made will be appreciated at their full value when 
it is stated that the eclipse will only be visible for three minutes 
at the outside. During those three minutes scores of photographs 
will be taken. Perhaps the most interesting party will be that of 
Sir Norman Lockyer, the distinguished head of the Solar Physies 
Laboratory, South Kensington. Sir Norman is already on his way 
to Algeria, accompanied by Lady Lockyer, his son, Dr. Lockyer, 
and Messrs. Maclean and Payne, well-known amateur astronomers. 
The two chief objects of the expeditions are to take photographs 
of the “corona”—the sun and its streamers—and of the spectra, 
or lines of light seen through the spectroscope. These photographs 
enable the astronomers to determine the composition of the sur. 
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PRopERTY IN PHoTos 


EX CATHEDRA. 


In a recently issued report of the Post- 
Postcards. master-General, some interesting figures 
were given as to the enormous increase in the number of 
postcards which had been dealt with during the past twelve 
months, which amounted in all to 7344 millions. This is 
attributed by Lord Stanley to the increasing use of picture 
postcards, for of the above enormous number no less than 
BO per cent. were private postcards. It is unnecessary 
for us to call the attention of the professional photographer 
to this, which must obviously be an extremely lucrative 
branch of business, for we know that many professionals 
make a special feature of it. The point to which we wou d 
direct attention, however, is the greater profit accruing on 
account of the time and labour saved by the adoption of 
some machine for turning out these cards at a rapid rate, 
and, as will be seen from the report of the Darmstadt 
Congress elsewhere, no less than six machines for rapidity 


printing bromide cards were there shown. 
i * * * 


Bromide These machines, like others on the 
versus P.O.P. English market, are for the rapid pro- 
duction of bromide cards, and it may be advanced that the 
average individual has by now become tired of the unvary- 
ing black and white and matt and semi-matt surfaces, and 
prefers the warmer tones obtained with P.O.P. This, how- 
ever, cannot be maintained as a serious-objection, for with 
the various makes of glazed bromide cards now obtainable, 
and the numerous methods of toning bromides, P.O.P. 
may be fairly well simulated. Although we have men- 
tioned the various methods of toning bromides, the only 
two processes which are at all likely to give satisfactory 
results are the old hypo-alum bath and the sulphide toning 
processes, and of these, undoubtedly, the former is to be 
preferred, if P.O.P. tones are considered desirable. 
Though all these bromide toning processes are more or 


less satisfactory, we yet await one which will give us the 
true purple of P.O.P., and render the path of the picture 
postcard producer still easier than it is at the present 
moment. 


* * * 
The On another page we publish a report 
Bennie act sent by our representative at the Photo- 
oneness: graphic Convention at Darmstadt. The 


conference began on August 15, and closes on Sunday 
next, and the entire meeting appears to have been char- 
acterised more with that pleasant spirit which the natives 
call “ Gemitithlichkeit,” than by the extent or importance of 
the proceedings. Business has been blended with pleasure 
in the way of luncheons, dinners, and excursions to neigh- 
bouring places of interest. The only communications of 
importance given during the congress have been by Dr. 
Konig, of the Héchst Dye Works, on “ Pinatypie,” the new 
three-colour process, and by Professor Schmidt, of Karls- 
ruhe, on a new direct-printing carbon paper of extreme 
simplicity, which appears to give results between carbon 
and gum-bichromate. This paper will, we understand, be 
put on the market early in October next. In the 
apparatus section of the exhibition the firms of 
Zeiss and Goerz show a good display of novelties, while 
the “Geka” Manufacturing Company and E. Merck also 
have their specialties on view. The portraits in the ex- 
hibition appear to be good examples of German work, 
although not very numerous. They are mostly brown or 
warm black in colour, with a somewhat yellowish tint, not 
altogether pleasant. Pigment papers and matt-celloidin 
toned in two baths to a yellow black seem to be 
the most popular printing processes, and the framing is 
striking ; large black or dark rosewood frames being very 
numerous. 
* * * 


The RP.S. Our readers, who are also potential ex- 
and Salon. hibitors at the forthcoming exhibitions 
of the Royal Photographic Saciety, or of the “Linked 
Ring,” ‘are reminded that the latest dates for entries are 
rapidly approaching. Exhibitors in the Pictorial and 
Technical Sections of the “Royal,” must have their ex- 
hibits delivered at the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, 
London, W., on or before Thursday, September 7th. Ex- 
hibits may, however, be delivered by hand, unpacked, on 
Friday, September 8th, between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m., after 
which time and date no exhibit will be received. In the 
trade section stalls must be erected and exhibits arranged 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m., from Septem- 
ber 11th to 16th, after which time any space allotted, but 
unoccupied, will be disposed of as the committee shall 
decide. Entries for the Photographic Salon close on Mon- 
day, September 4th, when exhibits must be delivered (on 
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that day only) accompanied by their entry form and with- 
out packing or wrappers of any kind, either personally or 
through an agent. Messrs. James Bourlet and Sons, 17, 
Nassau Street, London, W., have undertaken to deal with 
exhibits on the terms stated in the entry form. Entry 
forms for the R.P.S. Exhibition can be obtained from the 
Secretary, 66, Russell Square, W.C. For the Salon the 
hon. secretary is Mr. Reginald Craigie, whose address, in 
consequence of the demise of the Camera Club, we presume 
to be now the Blenheim Club, St. James’ Square, London, 
W. We have a limited supply of entry forms for both 
exhibitions and will be pleased to send copies to any of 
our readers, 


British Elsewhere this week we publish an in- 
Goods on the  jeresting letter from a correspondent in 
Continent. 


Genoa, who alleges lack of enterprise on 
the part of British manufacturers in not catering more 
fully for the Continental market. We assume, from the 
experiences of “TItinerant Briton,” that he is stating the 
case correctly, but cannot altogether agree with him when 
he says :—“ Advertisements of British makes are rare aves 
in Continental photographic papers.” The English manu- 
facturers are extensive advertisers in the German papers 
devoted to photography, while in the French and Italian 
journals, to which our correspondent more particularly 
refers, we find the advertisements of Ilford Limited, 
Kodak, Marion, Edwards, Velox, Illingworth, Thornton- 
Pickard, Wellington, Barnet, Cadett, and the Cooke Lens, 
of constant recurrence. English camera makers are not, 
however, so much in evidence as the manufacturers of 
materials, and it is this fact that has probably given rise to 
our correspondent’s observations. 

* * * 


The Dangers Considerable and frequent attention has 
of Celluloid. oF late been called to this subject, and 
an interesting fact has just come to light. A short time 
ago a fire occurred at a certain film-coating factory in 
Germany, from, it is stated, the spontaneous ignition of 
some celluloid stored in tins. Close by were a number 
of barrels filled with celluloid, and the heat was so great 
that the staves were charred; but there was no explosion 
and no great mass of fire—nothing but a narrow flame about 
three yards in height. The fire brigade prevented all but 
one door of the store-room from being opened, and the fire 
was soon got under. From this it seems obvious that 
celluloid in a compact mass only burns slowly and does 
not explode, though doubtless the limited supply of air 
in the case in question had something to do with the 
matter, 
* * * 

Washing Tt is by no means uncommon to find 
Soda, washing soda recommended for develop- 
ment, and presumably on the supposition that it is car- 
bonate of soda, and so it is plus 7, the unknown quanti y. 
We note in the annual report of the Medical Officer of 
Health for Paddington that twenty-seven samples of this 
useful household commodity were analysed during the 
year, with the result that nine samples were found to be 
adulterated with sodium sulphate to the extent of 70, 68, 
51, 50, 43, and 42 per cent. in six of them. It is obvious 
that if one of these samples, or a similar one, had been 
used for developing, serious trouble might have been 
caused, not on account of any deleterious action of the 
sulphate, but because of the deficiency of alkali. The 
only action, apparently, of sulphate of soda is slightly 
restraining, and it was strongly recommended about 
twelve years ago as an excellent substitute for sodium 
sulphite. It is true that it has been stated that sodium 
sulphate causes a deeper yellow stain when pyro is used ; 


but this statement was made on the supposition that it 
would be present in the developer as the result of the 
oxidation of sulphite, it is only reasonable to assume that 
the deeper stain was not caused by the sulphate, but by the 
reduced quantity of sulphite. 

* * * 
The Solar On Wednesday next, August 30, thou- 
Eclipse. sands of photographers in various parts 
of the world will be busy observing and photographing the 
much-discussed solar eclipse, which is regarded by astro- 
nomers as one of the most interesting for many years. The 
period of totality is of fairly long duration, and the line 
of central eclipse passes through several regions from 
Manitoba to Arabia, most of which are conveniently acces- 
sible for observation. The duration of the total phase 
is greatest in Spain, where it is about 33 minutes, while 
it is about 7$ minutes in Labrador, and a little less than 
three minutes in Egypt. In England the eclipse is partial, 
about three-quarters only of the sun’s dise being obscured ; 
but even this, at the moment of greatest obscuration, ie., 
about three and a half minutes past one o’clock, will be 
extremely interesting to observe and photograph. Well 
backed plates or films should be employed, and a lens of 
the greatest focal length, as a tele-objective should be used. 
The working aperture can be small, and an instantaneous’ 
exposure of about 1-20 to 1-100 of a second given. 
Weather permitting, a great deal of spectroscopic and 
other information about the sun’s surroundings will, un- 
doubtedly, be obtained. Perhaps the most interesting 
observations from an amateur’s s andpoint, according to 
“Scientific American,” are those that will be made in the 
search for a possible small planet nearer the sun than 
Mercury, by photographing the whole region of the sky 
near the eclipsed sun. This has been done sat several 
recent eclipses, without result, only known’ stars being 
found on the plates; but the brilliant success of photo-_ 
graphic methods in finding new satellites makes one feel 
that the search for an intra-Mercurial planet ought to be 
continued a little longer. 


* * * 
The British The visit of the British Association 
Association. to Cape Town, which terminated 
last Friday, although notable in many ways has 
not brought forth the extensive number of papers 


of far-reaching interest that one usually expects from the 
meetings of this body. Of papers of any importance to 
photographic workers there were none; while the domains 
of chemistry and optics have been but scantily noticed. The 
attendance at the meetings was not striking, but it was felt 
that this has been more than made up by the keenness of 
the members to see all that could be seen of the country, 
and to profit by a closer acquaintance with its problems. 
In fact, the geologists, zoologists, botanists, and other 
ardent investigators of the party revelled in the opportu- 
nities afforded them for the exploration of the country 
round Cape Town, and the meetings suffered from lack of 
attendance in consequence. The authors of papers, how- 
ever, have been amply compensated for their small 


audiences by the generous publicity of the newspapers. 
* * * 


The Tourist 


We have more tha "evi 7 
Photographer: ore than once previously had 


occasion to draw attention to the lack of 
good taste displayed by many tourist photographers, who, 
while making the most of their trip to a strange country, 
snapshot anything and everything without consideration 
for the feelings of the natives. The bad odour into which 
the English tripper of a certain class has brought himself 
in many countries, due, no doubt, to the competition 
between excursion caterers, is to be deplored. When this 
kind of tripper is accompanied by a hand camera, his 
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terrors increase considerably, as nothing is sacred to him. 
An example of the extreme limits to which the assiduity of 
the tourist photographer can be carried comes from “The 
Hong-Kong Press,” wherein an account of a Chinese execu- 
tion is given. The comments conclude :—“It is really too 
bad that while some Europeans are writing against these 
public executions, others, innumerable tourists and globe- 
trotters, should be encouraging them; and, fancy, for in- 
stance, the indelicacy of a ‘lady’ taking snapshots of such 
things. I know of one instance of a tourist bribing the 
executioner to hold his sword in the air above the con- 
demned man’s head for three seconds, so that a clear 
picture might be secured.” 


i= 


PRINTING PROCESSES. 
XI.—Atpumen Paper. 


In the last article (see page 623) the manipulations of 
the albumen paper process were brought up to the fixing 
and washing stages. Here, with some papers, a trouble 
may arise, namely, the blistering of the albumen, and it 
should here be mentioned that the more highly the paper 
is albumenised the more prone it is to blister. This 
trouble may make its appearance at different stages of the 
work. Sometimes the prints, directly they are put into the 
fixing, solution, become covered with innumerable minute 
blisters. Occasionally they may not become larger as 
“blisters,” but they often leave dark spots where they have 
been. At other times they will spread into larger ones 
in the washing of the prints. Frequently the blisters do 
not form until they have been for some time in the fixing 
bath, then they usually assume a larger size in the wash- 
ing waters. The most general period when blisters be- 
come strongly in evidence is in the washing of the pic- 
tures after fixation. Here they sometimes attain a large 
size, especially if the washing be a prolonged one. We 
have seen them occasionally, as large as half a crown. 
Often, prints with blisters that have formed in the wash- 
ing waters, when not very large, may be saved by punc- 
turing the back of the paper with the point of a pin, and 
then carefully pressing them down between blotting paper. 

The most general cause of blistering is the transferring 
of the prints suddenly from one solution to another of a 
different temperature and of a different density. Say, for 
example, they are taken from the toning bath or from the 
after-washing water, which has become slightly warmed by 
the hands, then put directly into a freshly made-up hypo 
bath, which is very much colder. In these circumstances 
blisters may generally be expected, as they usually take 
the form first referred to. Another prolific source of the 
trouble is immersing the prints direct from the fixing bath, 
which is a tolerably dense solution, into the washing water, 
which may also be of a different temperature. 

Having indicated the chief causes of the trouble, the way 
to avoid them is easily indicated. The temperature of the 
fixing bath should always be brought up to that of the 
toning solution before the prints are put into it. This is 
the best means of preventing the first stage of blistering. 
With a paper that has a tendency to blister, instead of 
taking the prints out of the fixing bath and plunging them 
direct into plain water, they should be taken out, and the 
solution diluted with an equal bulk of water, and then 
teplaced in that for a few minutes, being kept in motion 
the while. In obstinate cases the hypo may be further 
diluted before the prints are put into the washing water. 
An alternative plan is to transfer the prints from the 
fixing bath to a strong solution of common salt in water, 
and gradually diluting that, as in the case of the hypo bath, 
before putting them in plain water. Even with the most 


troublesome papers if these precautions are taken blisters: 
may be avoided. With some paper it should be said there 
is no tendency whatever to blistering. Here is another 
way of preventing blistering that, in our hands, has never 
failed, even with the most obdurate paper we have ever 
had to deal with. It is to immerse the prints, before be- 
ginning to wash out the free nitrate of silver, in methy- 
lated spirit for a few minutes, and then proceeding in the 
usual way with the other manipulations. There are, how- 
ever, two objections that may be raised to this method. 
The first is that the spirit renders the paper semi-trans- 
parent, so that the effect of the toning solution is not so 
easily judged. The second is the expense of the spirit; 
still it is a sure preventive. 

Here is a trouble that may arise with some highly glossy 
albumen papers. When the prints are mounted they are 
seen to be reticulated, or rather covered with minute 
cracks. It is usual in drying albumen prints to lay them 
out exposed to the air; as they dry they curl up, and as 
they are straightened out for trimming and mounting the 
albumen cracks into minute fissures, hence the appearance. 
The remedy for this is to dry the prints between blotting 
boards so that they are kept flat all the while, or to mount 
them while they are still wet from the washing waters. 

In this and the foregoing articles on the albumen paper 
process, we have assumed that the paper employed has 
been sensitised by the user, for many who work this pro- 
cess aver that the home sensitised paper yields better re- 
sults than can be obtained on the ready sensitised ones, 
and there seem to be some grounds for this idea so far 
as deep tones are concerned. But the improvements made 
during the past few years by the manufacturers of ready 
sensitised papers leave little to be desired in this direction. 
This has led many who used to sensitise their own papers to 
now purchase the ready sensitised ones, in order to save 
trouble for one reason, and for another that it entails less 
waste through the paper going bad before it can be all 
used up. 

With regard to the manipulation of the two kinds of 
paper there is very little difference, and what has already 
been said with reference to toning, fixing, general manipu- 
lation, ete., of the home-sensitised papers, applies equally 
well to those which are bought ready sensitised. There 
is, however, this difference between the two: The ready 
sensitised does not contain so much free nitrate of silver 
as do those of home sensitising ; its place is largely taken 
by organic salts of silver—the citrate, or tartrate. The 
paper also contains a good amount of free acid, which, if 
not removed, somewhat retards the toning, especially as 
regards deep colours. This acid, if left in the paper, con— 
taminates the toning solution and conduces to a reduction 
of the gold if the bath be kept for future use. It is there- 
fore a good plan with this paper, after the free silver has: 
been washed out, to immerse the print for a few minutes: 
in a very dilute solution of carbonate of soda—say a crystal 
of common washing soda, the size of a walnut, to a quart 
or so of water, and then rinse in plain water. This, by 
neutralising any acid that might remain, greatly facilitates 
the toning, particularly if dark tones are desired. Tt also 
tends to preserve the toning solution from a spontaneous 
deposition of the gold if the bath be kept for further use. 
There is one point of difference between the two kinds of 
paper which may be referred to. In the last article on 
this subject reference was made to the hygroscopic condi- 
tions under which the printing should be conducted—that 
is with the home sensitised the paper should not be ab- 
normally dry. This does not apply to the commercial ready 
sensitised papers, as the presence of the organic salts in 
the paper seems to make one more independent of condi: 
tions such as those referred to in the former article. 
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SUCCESS IN THE STUDIO. 


THeRE is no fixed rule for success. As in my recent article 
on “Novelties,” all I can do is to give a few suggestions, 
which may be tseful, one here, another there, to some photo- 
grapher who is dissatisfied with his results. If my ideas 
set such a man thinking a little, they should lead to some 
definite result, and so achieve my purpose. For advice is 
usually suggestive rather than definitive, and can seldom be 
followed exactly. 
Handling the Sitter. 

How often, I wonder, do photographers consider their busi- 
ness from the viewpoint of their sitters? “Oh, he is a horrid 
man,” exclaimed a fair photographed one to me recently. The 
trouble was that he had kept her under the skylight for forty 
minutes, posing and re-posing, now altering the hands, now 
adjusting some line or fold of the skirt. She was a somewhat 
nervous sitter, and at the end of the experience felt considerably 
tired. The photographer I know well; he is a man of artistic 
ideas and knowledge, but he is also a little neryous and 
fussy, and nervous people before and behind the camera are 
not good. The result is a loss to photographers at large, for 
the young lady will now have a feeling against being photo- 
graphed. She will not understand that it was merely the 
failure of one particular photographer; she will fight shy of 
all studios. 

I daresay that if a lady called by appointment and spent 
only three minutes under the skylight she would have a secret 
feeling that she was not getting value for her money, even if 
the pictures were an unqualified success. Tact is required 
in this as in all things, but a photographer should know his 
art and be able to achieve his results without tiring his 
‘customer.- 

Too Much Pose. 

The same pose will not suit all people; but sitters may 
be classified into groups and the same set of rules applivable 
to all in one group—of course, with modifications. The lady 
who appeared before the horrid man has a thin face and 
figure. A full face, the lady sitting, would with a little judi- 
cious retouching have made a satisfactory picture. And she 
had no stated preference—she merely wanted a picture. But 
she was tried in half-a-dozen different postures, and under al- 
most every possible lighting. And equally bad, she was wor- 
tied about the pose of her hands and her manner of standing 
until she felt that her deportment was full of faults. To draw 
attention to a nervous fault inevitably intensifies it. Had the 
photographer conversed of anything rather than the pose he 
would have achieved better results. If he could not diplo- 
matically have attained what he wanted without distracting 


his customer so much, it would haye been better to let the 


natural fault pass. . 
Flattery. 


He made the mistake of making the poor girl “ feel small.” 
Now flattery is a rather difficult subject and should be handled 
carefully—it must not be laid on with a trowel. I do not know 
how American photographers rank in this art, but if they are 
anything like the general run of their compatriots they must 
be ahead of us. I have met a number of Americans on this 
side, and the way they make you feel a fine fellow is almost 
past belief. It is not till after they have gone that you sud- 
denly awake, and smile to yourself. It comes natural to them. 
Tf the photographer has a good digestion, and likes his profes- 
sion, he can have a cordial weleome for everyone who calls— 
and a genuine one, even apart from the money in it. Let 
the people “feel good,” as those same Americans say, and it 
will be reflected in the portrait secured. Do not call attention 
to faults; rather emphasise the pleasure felt in the general 
appearance. And remember that men can absorb just as much 
flattery as women can. Sometimes a request for permission 
to exhibit one of the pictures in the window gives pleasure. 
It suggests that to do so is a privilege appreciated by the photo- 
grapher, and the natural inference pleases the sitter. ‘ 

Success. 

Everyone follows the winning side. Indications of success 
lead towards it. The studio that looks business-like and clean, 
the photographer who is alert and expeditious, convey a feeling 
of business being done. And the sitter goes where she thinks 
others go, for the verdict of the majority generally rules. 
Non-success is 4 serious matter, but a confession of non- 
success is fatal. At whatever cost (and the cost is usually 
the direction of personal effort rather than cash), business ap- 
pearance must be kept up. 


The Dressing-room. 

Articles are often written on the management and importance 
of the reception-room and of the studios, but we seldom hear 
of the indispensable room which comes between them. The 
dressing-room is often a very tiny place, but that is no deter- 
rent. But I have seen dressing rooms calculated to scare away 
the most desirable class of sitters. I was in one recently where 
there was a tiny washstand and table with mirror. But by the 
wash-bowl was a dirty towel! Fancy a lady liking to use such 
a thing. If washing were necessary, at least a fair clean 
towel should be provided. It is not a pleasant subject to 
probe, and so we will let it go, merely saying that necessary — 
as cleanliness is, it is doubly necessary in this little room. 


ALEXANDER BRaprorp. 


ALLEGED Espronace.—A telegram has appeared in the Berlin and 
Bremen Press in which it is stated tl 
which arrived at Wil 


helmshaven on Saturday and left Monday was 
immediately followed 


by a German destroyer under the command of 
a captain. The destroyer had been sent in the track of the y: 


acht 
because two members 


of the English. crew, it was stated, had been 
hs of the harbour defences. Both Englishmen, 
according to this report, had been arrested on a charge of espionage. 
The Hamburg correspondent of the 
on Tuesday last, and says:—“I am informed that the report has 
been greatly exaggerated. The fwo Englishmen were allowed, after 
an explanation, to continue their voyage. Nothing is known of the 
incident at the Wilhelmshaven coastguard station.” 

New Rotary Show Cards.—The Rotary Photographic Company, 
Limited, of 12, New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C., have added to 
their already large series of attr 


Seen taking photograp 


“Daily Mail” writes, however, 


active show cards a new set depicting 


tat an English pleasure yacht | 


the “Muses.” Discreetly draped models from the studios of Reut- 


| of the sun on August 30, says the “Express, 


linger, of Paris, adequately represent Clio, Thalia, 
Euterpe, Calliope, Melpomene, Erato, Terpsichore, and Polyhymnia, 
in pleasing poses. We can recommend this collection of fine bromide 
prints to photographic dealers, to whom a set will be forwarded on 
receipt of trade card. They will make a ver 
the winter season. 


Urania, 


y striking display for 


A Giant Camera.—The Hamburg expedition to observe the eclipse 


* has a giant camera, 


70 feet long, by which, it. is hoped, six photos may be taken on plates 


34 in. by 34 in. 


rom Mr. Henry Ward, of 9, Belgrave Road, Leicester 


received a price list of enlargements which he undertake: 
from customers’ negatives. 


, we have 
s to make 
Various styles are listed, and the prices 


are moderate. "A copy of the list will be sent free on application. 
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VIGNETTES AND VIGNETTING. 


HE poet sees in the face the index of the soul, and notes .ts 
<pression in the eyes and mouth. Not that the neck, shoulders, 
nd bust are disregarded; they are usually regarded more as 
he supports of the head. When our eyes scan the features 
f another the accessories become blurred, indistinct, and 
ude away. 
In Defence of the Vignette. 
Ts not this a natural vignette? Is not the vignette the most 
atural expression of portraiture, the view that the eye itself 
ends to the brain? Yet what scant courtesy the art of vig- 
etting receives at the hands of photographic writers. Hmer- 
on, at least, should know better; yet, because principally, if 
ot solely, he once saw a mechanical printer “who did an 
xtensive business in vignetted heads, and it was a source of 
reat amusement to us to watch the mechanical application 
f the vignettes by the ‘head’ printer,’’ decries the style alto- 
ether. He had some excuse, for he continues, “This is, of 
curse, another source of the mechanical appearance of ordi- 
vary photographs; for by vignetting fifty different heads a 
ertain uniformity must result, the loss of all individuality, 
aracter, and, of course, art.” 

How not to Vignette. 
Nor do Robinson and Abney in their work on silver printing 
sive much attention to the vignette. One method is described— 
method I have never seen used im any printing room, nor 
am I likely to, for with all due respect to my worthy and 
approved good master of the days of my photographic begin 
lings, the method given in that useful little book is, of all 
nethods of vignetting, the most mechanical, and of all 
mechanical methods the clumsiest and the worst. Nor do 
he dealers in photographic stores help one out. If vignetting 
is mechanical, and if it is accompanied by dull uniformity, 
what good can be got out of metal vignettes and glass vignettes ? 
Surely the mechanical is made more mechanical still. One 
good thing—good, that is, if used in skilful hands—do they 
supply, and that is the vignette clipper. It is something 
towards a recognition of the fact that each portrait to be 
artistically vignetted must be specially vignetted. Hach por- 
trait must be treated on its own merits. 

A Practical Method. 

More than that, the cutting-out-and-clipping-round method 
is an especially good one for a cloudy day and in w cloudy 
country, more especially with silver printing. But when one 
regards the work of a busy studio in a sunny clime, where tissue 
paper in single or double folds must take the place of the white 
cloud in subduing the direct rays of the sun, the method about 
to be described here is undoubtedly best. 


But even in the 
bright but cloudy summer weather of England, it has much to 
recommend it. The frames may be turned towards the sun if 
there is sun, or should the sky become overcast, and olatinum 
prints be jeopardised by not being finished ere the day closes, 
the tissue paper may be wholly or partially torn away. But 
enough of the introduction ; let us come to the practical method 
and the tools required. 
Printing Frames. 

These need be only of the commonest type in teak or deal ; for 
all sizes up to whole plate, in fact, the commonest type is the 
best. The depth of the quarter and cabinet (half plate, of 
course) generally ayerages a quarter of an inch ; by depth, T 
mean the thickness of the ledge on which the glass rests; the 
thickness of the back is immaterial. The negative should never 
rest in the frame itseif, but should lie on a sheet of glass, for you 
will then usually find that if you have the misfortune to drop 
the frame, it is the clean glass and not the negative that is 
cracked. This clean glass is, of course, a spoilt plate with the 
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film removed. A flat piece should be selected, thin as vossible.. 
where quarters and midgets are concerned ; flat but thicker for 

cabinets. With whole plate frames the depth, including plain . 
glass, should not be less than half an inch, and may be increased 

if desired by the thickness of cardboard forming the vignette. 


The Vignette. 

Cardboard, tissue paper, and paint, to be fixed in position by 
four or more ordinary tintacks. Spoilt mounts do very well 
for the purpose; they should be thin for midgets and quarters, 
thick for whole plates. The tissue paper to cover the opening 
in the cardboard is of the ordinary kind. This is affixed to the 
opening by pasting round the latter with ordinary paste or the 
starch mountant just discarded by the mounter as being a day 
stale. Paste round the opening in the cardboard and stretch the: 
tissue paper over it. For the paint, I have seen ordinary 


Brunswick black used, but it is rather messy; I prefer lamp 
black or Venetian red myself, and of the two I like the Venetian: 
red best. Burnt Sienna may do as well, but I have not tried it. 
Whichever is used, the mixture of pigment and weak gum 1s. 
a most handy thin to have by one. The pigment should not be 
stinted, as it is better to make an opaque mark on the tissue with 
one stroke that quickly dries, and the gum and pigment serves. 
another useful purpose. Although it is not so good as Bruns- 
wick black or Nixey’s black enamel for anti-halation nurposes, it 
is all that is necessary in most cases. 


Tools at Hand. 

You have now your frame, protecting glass, and negative ; 
your cardboard, tintacks, tissue paper, naste, and paint, with, 
of course, a paint brush. The brush may be either a very small! 
bristle brush or a medium-sized camel’s hair brush that has been: 
a bit worn down. A small hammer and a pencil and a sharp,. 
strong penknife completes your outfit. The printing-room: 
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scissors, if sufliciently 

only cut your paper wit 
your vignettes, but by 
tack hammer if your aim is sufficiently true. 
to keep them sharp; a knife is good enough to cut your paper 
with, and for cutting cardboard for your purposes blunt scissors 


are as good as sharp ones. If sharpened they only get blunt 
again. 


large, are a handy tool, for you can not 
h them, and even the cardboard to make 


You do not require 


How to MaKe the Vignette. ‘ 

Now, having got your tools together, not a very exnensive 
assortment, the mechanical work you have to do can be thus 
detailed :— 

1. Cut an opening of the required shape that shall take in all 
you want to be deeply printed and no more, leaving the- spread- 
ing of the light to do the main work of gradating beyond. 

2. Paste your tissue over the opening, and paint it to gradate 
the spreading of the light beyond. 


To do this you must hold 
the frame containing the protecting glass and negative face 


upwards, of course, at-an angle of about thirty degrees with the 
horizontal, and apply the strokes of the brush from underneath. 
As you cannot actually see the brush through the paper, but only 
see the strokes you make, this is to some extent a matter of 
feeling ; it is surprising, however, to find how soon you get used 
to a seemingly difficult task. The first trick of the tyro is to 
turn the frame over to look at his brush- 
the safety of the negative, but he soon gets out of this clumsy 
proceeding. What the vignette looks like is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, where the portrait is that of 
man, full face, with a dark coat. 


strokes, and so endanger 


a gentle- 


An Alternative Method. 
Perhaps I should mention one other ~ood 


“makes the punishment fit the crime,” or, in other words. neces- 
sitates each negative being treated on its own merits. 
sists In using an open cut-out and modifying the 
light by judiciously tucking in cotton-wool. 
out is tacked on the back of the frame, the opening in the card 
being a little larger than would be used when vignette clippers 
are requisitioned. It is a good method, but too laborious for 
usage in a busy studio. The method of tissue paper and paint 


method which 


It con- 
diffusion of 
A cardboard cut- 
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has all the advantages and none of the disadvantages of other 
methods. You take advantage of direct sunlight when the 
weather affords it, for if the light is too strong, what is easier 
than to clap on extra tissue? Should the sky be overcast, the 
one thickness of tissue is no great disadvantage, for the bright 
clouds of England are as brilliant a reflector as they are a good 
diffuser. When the worst comes to the worst, when the sky 
darkens, when your platinotype paper is in danger of being 
spoilt if not finished before the close of day, what is easier than. 
to rip out with the finger as much of the tissue as you think 
fit, so as to be able to pass your paper through the oxalate bath 
before closing the studio and going home? When morning 
comes you can replace the tissue and paper in a few minutes. 


g 


Rapidity. 
One word more on this “meéchanical part” so-called. 
smart workman can and does 
cabine 


A 
actually cut tissue, and paint a 
t or even whole-plate vignetting mask in ten minutes, 
but when cut-outs are plentiful and sorted into styles the time 
occupied for each cabinet should not be longer than five 
minutes. T have seen it done, not once as a tour de force, but” 
continuously for three hours. Where? you ask. At the most 
fashionable studio in Cape Town a few years back, when fashion- 
able lady, gallant officer, and enthusiastic Town Guard (Yes! 
capital letters, please) were flocking for their counterfeit pre- 


sentments. 
There is just another word to be said about the use of cotton-_ 
wool. It may in some cases be advantageously inserted between 


tissued mask and negative. The tyro may find it useful to 


further safeguard the spreading of the light when the sitter 
has worn a dark dress or black coat. The expert very seldom 
needs it; in his hands he appreciates at once the amount of 
masking and painting to be done. Any little improving he may 
leave to the actual printer who ig watching the frames. A 
variation in the angle at which the frame is presented to the — 
light will easily correct minor miscalculations. 

But at this point a fresh chapter must be begun, and some 
directions given for special cases of the various types to be 


dealt: with. C. Ray Woops. 


THE WEEK 


IN HISTORY. 


Camera Pictures in 1829. 


As showing ihe progress which Niepce made by 

I quote here from a letter of his to Lemaitre, writ 
before the publication of the processes of Talbot and Daguerre. 
His brother Claude had died some months before, and the 
account of his work appears to have afterw. 
sympathetic ear of Lemaitre. “I see with satisfaction,” he 
writes, “ that I am now reaching the end at which I haye aimed. 
T have discontinued copying engraving, and am working direct 
from nature with one of Wollaston’s perfected cameras. The 
perioscopic lenses give me much better results than tho 
have obtained with ordinary objectives 
lens of Chevalier.” 

An Early View of the Niepce- 


slow degrees, 
ten ten years 


, or even with the meniscus 


Daguerre Controversy, 
perfection of the process which 
became known ag Daguerreotype was the subject. of much 
dispute in the early days of photography, but my readers, at 
any rate, should be clear in their minds as to the credit which 
Nicephore Niepce deserves. Certain it is that he worked out 
a complete though crude method of photo-engraving, and it is 
highly probable that Daguerre was largely indebted for his 
knowledge to the store of information which his partner had 
accumulated during his fifteen years’ work. As showing how 
largely conjecture entered into the early criticisms cf these early 


The precise shares in the 
finally 


ards reached the | 


se I | 


photographic inventors, I cannot do better than 


quote a passage 
from the “ Atheneum ” of March 9, 1839 :— 


The specimens in the possession of M. Bauer and others, 


given at the time to Mr. Oussels, of Richmond, haye been 
obligingly submitted to our examination. They may be divided 
into pictures copied from engravings and pictures copied from — 
nature. The best specimen of a, copy from an engraving belongs . 
to Mrs. Cussels, and though somewhat different in its style 
and general effects, it is not, considering that it has been. 
exposed for more than ten years to all the casualties of dust and 
damp, much inferior to similar copies shown to us, when lately 
in Paris, by M. Daguerre. M. Bauer possesses the only copy of 
a picture taken from nature, but this, so far from being equal 
to the specimens produced by M. Daguerre in 1839, is even 
more shadowy and indistinct than any of the earlier specimens 
of the art which we saw in Paris, and immeasurably inferior to 
the later works. That the early process of M. Niepce and the 
present one of M. Daguerre are essentially the same, though 
greatly improved, we cannot doubt. As M. Daguerre has good: 
and sufficient reason for not making his secret known for the 


present, the pictures exhibited by him arf covered to the very 


, we came to the con- 
pewter highly polished or 
mets in the possession of 


edge with paper; notwithstanding which w 
clusion that the material was either 
washed with silver, and all the speci 
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f. Bauer and Mr. Cussels are on pewter, apparently coated 
vith a very thin coating of transparent varnish, but whether 
his varnish was applied before receiving the impressions or 


ubsequently to fix them is not obvious. We _ incline 
9 the latter opinion. The most curious fact in rela- 
ion to the discovery yet remains to be told. It would 


ppear, considering the character of the pictures all but im- 
ossible that impressions from them could be multiplied after 
he manner of an engraving. M. Daguerre, indeed, stated to 
s that it was impossible, and it is but reasonable to believe 
hat he is as fully informed of the nature and extent of the 


SONTROLLING EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT 


discoveries as M. Niepce himself. Yet in 1827 _M. Niepce not 
only declared that it was possible, but produced specimens of 
such multiplied copies, and M. Bauer has now in his possession 
not only copies of engravings fixed permanently by the action 
of light, not only scenes from nature, but metallic plates en- 
graved and engravings copied from them; and he understood 
and believes that no engraving tool was used, but that the 
drawings were fixed by the action of light, and the plates sub- 
sequently engraved by a chemical process discovered by M. 
Niepcee.—The “ Atheneum,” 1839, March 9, p. 187. 
Hisroricvs. 


IN MARKING 


BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS. 


4 Practical Development. G 

or practical development we employ two developers—(a) well- 
strained aduro] (formula given above); (b) dilute rodinal unre- 
Tained strength 10 minims to 4 oz? water. 


, 
Technique. 


First soak the enlargement in clean water until it is quite limp, 


in, then pour on the restrained aduro! developer, and develop 
itil our blacks are nearly the intensity we require them to be. 
ow rinse quickly for one minute. If the whites and white-greys 
€ not sufficiently developed, as is most likely (for they are being 
Id back by the potass. bromide), we pour on the dilute rodinal and 
velop until they are just what we wish. The rodinal will not 
preciably deepen the black, being so dilute, but it will act on the 
rtions that hitherto have been restrained (as rodinal is unsusceptible 
bromide), and they will tend to jump to their normal degree of 
velopment ; hence the use of dilute rodinal. This method allows 
to control our gradations perfectly ; it also allows for a consider- 
Je amount of over-exposure—in fact, it is better to be sure that the 
largement has received slight over-exposure, for if under-exposed 
e white will “hang-fire,” and nothing will make a satisfactory 
cture. 

Two very important points must be considered :— 

1. We must have plenty of yellow light with which to examine the 
ced 
tiect by weak yellow light is distressingly weak after fixing when 
awed by white light. I find that if plenty of yellow light is used, 
en the appearance in the developer is the same as when viewed 
er fixing by white light. 
e enlargement into the hypo it becomes much darker when viewed 


ogress of development, otherwise we may find that, what loo 


You will notice that directly you put 
yellow light; also, if you simply washed after development and 
it will appear very weak, 
hough it was satisfactory by yellow light. he 
ing bath actually darkens the picture, although we do not take it 


en examined the picture by white light, 
Hence we see that 


0 consideration in judging the degree of development. 


2. We must have our developer somewhere near the right tempe- 
ure (65 deg. F.). I have found it impossible to get a good reswt 
wen the developer was too cold, and, on the other hand, if the 
veloper is too hot, fog may appear. 
ually occurs when working with these 


It is assumed in the diagram that there is slight over-exposure.) 


We may represent what 


wo developers thus :— 


ACD represents the work of the restrained adurol developer. 
ABC represents the work of the rodinal developer. 

AB represents the correct line of gradation. 

XY represents the limit of development. 

Consider three cases. 


JOT, 


~1. Suppose we have given four times the correct exposure, but are 
not aware of the fact, we develop first in the adurol for some time 
until our blacks are nearly developed enough, then rinse, transfer to 
rodinal—a short application of which is needed to make the result 
satisfactory. 

2. Twice correct exposure (though unaware of fact). Develop as 
usual for the blacks. A longer application of rodinal is 


needed. 


Rinse. 
3. Correct exposure (though unaware of fact). Develop as usual 
in adurol for blacks. Rinse. Result, soot and whitewash effect; a 
much longer time in the rodinal is needed to soften or fill in the high 
lights. 

So we see the method of procedure is exactly the same in each case. 

I have here five prints, four of which are identical ; the fifth differs 
somewhat :— 

No. 1 was given the correct, exposure and developed to the limit 


with rodinal (30 minims to 1 oz.), giving good gradation, 


No. 2 was given the correct exposure, and developed as indicated 
in Case 3 above. Same result. 

No. 3 was given twice the correct exposure and developed as above. 
Result, exactly the same colour and gradation as in No. 1. 

No, 4 was given four times the correct exposure and developed 
as above. Result, exactly the same gradation as in No. 1, but more 
of an engraving black, not so blue as No. 1. 

No. 5 was given four times the correct exposure and deveicped 
in the restrained adurol alone, until the high lights were developed 
to the same degree as in No. 1. Result, the blacks are blocked up. 
This shows that the limit of useful over-exposure had not been 
Teached. : 

So we see that we have great latitude in exposure. Of course, I 
do not recommend this great over-exposure, but we see how sale we 
are when we use this method of development. 

The same method, ico, is applicable to a negative of normai or 
flat contrast; but if the negative is very hard, the method of 


procedure is somewhat modified. 
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Dealing with Hard Negatives. 

The most satisfactory method of dealing with hard negatives is to 
reduce them with persulphate of ammonium. You should never 
produce such a negative, and if you employ the Watkins factorial 
system of development, you will never do so. If, however, you 
object to reducing the negative, there is a method which is quite 
satisfactory, which I will now deseribe. 

We make quite sure that we have given sufficient exposure that she 
densest portions of the negativ> that we want to print have printed 
through. 

Then for a medium reduction of contrast we immerse the unde- 
veloped paper in a solution of potassium bichromate, strength 1 in 
2,000 of water (5 gr. in 21 oz.). Now we wash quickly for one 
minute and then develop as usual, first in the restrained developer 
and then in rodinal; we will then get a perfect result. 

This method of reducing contrasts was introduced by Mr. Sterry, 
of London. It works satisfactorily with Kodak, Barnet, Wellington, 
Empire, and Pearl papers. These are the only papers I have tried 
it with; probably it will work with all bromide papers. The time 
of immersion may vary with the paper employed. 

Roughly, for mediuin reduction of contrast the times of immersion 
are :—-Kodak, Empire, Barnet, 20 secs. ; Pearl, 10 secs.; Wellington, 


40 secs. These figures may not be quite accurate, but anyone can 


inake tests. The longer the paper is kept in the bichromate solution 
the greater the reduction o 


contrast. 


Explanation. 
We will refer back to Fig. 2 (see B. J. last week). 
negative or print meter to be too hard, and suppose we 


Suppose our 
have given 
sufficient exposure, that our tones bordering on the whites are exposed 
enough ; now our blacks will be blocked up. 

AC represents the silver bromide, capable of being reduced if we 
carry development to the limit, and EB is the height of a black step. 
Then we see that the shadows from D to E will all be black and 


blocked up. If, now, we put the undeveloped print in the bichromate 


solution, the effect is to slice off a portion, ACE, and leave us with a 


limit line, say AE—that is, if we now develop to the limit we could 


hat the effect of the bichromate is tanta- 
mount to reducing the contrast of the negative. The longer we leave 
the print in the bichromate solution the flatter the line AE becomes. 
I find that the resulting colour is not at all influenced by the bichro- 


only reach AE. So we see 


mate when using this weak bath. Now, the use of potass. bichromate 
does not interfere with the working of the developers, and so, if we 
have unknowingly over-exposed, we can still use the two developers 


and get a perfect result. 


Hence we have full control over our gradations, and are not depen- 
dent on a correct exposure. 

If we knew the exact exposure we could use rodinal, and not 
develop to the limit as before explained, and thus get a softer result. 

But then we are dependent on a correct exposure. 

Suppose we had unwittingly over-exposed, our whites would suffer 
if we started with rodinal. Hence the ‘bichromate method is 
preferable. 


We need not employ the bichromate method unless the negative 


is very hard, as daylight enlarging tends to soften the gradation. 
Thus a negative, which gave perfect gradation by contact when 


developed to the limit, would give a flatter result when daylight 


enlarging is used, and developed to the limit, even if the correct 


exposure was given. A negative too hard for glossy paper will give 
a perfect daylight enlargement without the use of the bichromate. 
Sundr 


1. I have illustrated the method of development with contact 


Notes. 


prints for convenience. I need hardly add that the argument applies 


exactly to enlargements. 


2. The term “density” has been used in the commonly-accepted 
meaning as being synonymous with opacity, and not in the scientific 
meaning adopted by Messrs. Hunter and Driffield. 

5. I would advise those who intend to try this method of develop- 
nent to experiment on contact prints, until they find out the amount 
of yellow light to use, and the times for transferring the print from 
sclution to solution. 

4. Once 


this method of development 


In practice it is delightfully simple. 

he principles of development are grasped we can apply 
o other developers—e.g., we may use 
(first) hydroquinone, and then metol, or even apply it to a single 
developer of In this case we 
developer, and strong and heavily restrained, 


and then for the second developer dilute unrestrained amidol, made 


he intermediate class, such as amidol. 


would use the amido 


very slightly, alkaline with sod. carb., good formule being : 


Amido co _ S% 
Potass. bromide 5 as 


Snlphite soda (cryst) .. - For the first developer. 


Water... 
Amidol 

Sulphite soda (eryst) 
Sodium carbonate 
Water 


For the second developer. 


i 
The latitude is as great as with the adurol and rodinal. 


5. It is feasible when we want to block out irritating high lights, 
such as sky through trees, to apply locally some strong developer 


with a paint brush after development is complete; then, evidently, 
we must over-expose, or expose locally by means of keeping a card 
with a hole in it moving over the spot. 

6. It is also feasible, after fixing and washing, before drying, to 
Iccally reduce where needed, with a stainless reducer, such as 


Saturated sol. of iodine in alcohol 30 minims. 


Saturated sol. of potass cyanide 
Water 


If it acts too quickly, dilute with water. 


40 minims. 
1 oz. 


7. I prefer an acid fixing bath when properly compounded, such as 


Hypo 


Pot. metabisulphite . 
Water 


First mix the metabisulphite and then the hypo. Thig bath is quite 
stable. 

If the paper is liable to blister add 75 gr. of chrome alum to the 
metalisulplite solution before adding the hypo.; the bath will 
then be perfectly stable. Some papers are already hardened; they 
will crack whea straightening if alum is used. 

8. If you add ammonium chloride io the first washing bath to the 
extent of 10 per cent., the hypo. will wash out in half the time, as 
ammonium thicsulphate is formed, and this is more soluble and more 
quickly diffusible than the sodium salt. 

9. If you find the colour of the enlargement too warm, from over- 
exposure, you can change it to a cold or even blue-black by 
immersion in 

Gold chloride 
Ammon. sulphocyanide . 
Water 


The toning is fairly rapid, much, however, of the blue disappears om 
drying ; if the print is left in this for some time you get slight intensi- 
fication also. 


10. If you wish to tone by the sulphureting process it is well 
to use a rapid paper and over-expose as little as possible, also to use 
amidol. 

If you wish to tone by tha hypo-alum method you must oyer- 
expose and over-develop somewhat, because of the reduction in toning. 
N. C. Becx. 
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PROCESS WORK IN 


— 


Three-colour Abandoned. 

MANY photo-engraving firms have abandoned the purely three- 
colour method, regarding it as an impossibility to attain good results, 
and were working four-colour processes in which the colour results 
were produced by the skill of the etchers, the photographic nega- 
tives playing a comparatively unimportant part. Where three- 
colour is being worked on anything like a commercial scale, dry 
plates are being used, these being of the panchromatic type. This 
naturally necessitates dense filters, and the exposures are very long. 
In the case of the red filter, they often leave the camera standing 
with lens uncapped overnight, so that the exposure may go on in the 
early morning light. In spite of these roundabout methods I must 
confess that the results I saw produced by such firms as the 
American Three Colour (Company, the Electro-Light Engraving 
Company, the Zeese Wilkinson Company, the Colorplate Company, 
and others, were very fine. The extent and variety of the work 
being done by the American Three Colour Company, in New York 
and Chicago especiaily were simply marvellous. This concern is an 
immense organisation, devoted entirely to the production and print- 
ing of colour blocks. The greater part is three colour, but some 
excellent four-colour work was shown me. 

Newspaper Illustrations. 

The extent to which newspapers are illustrated in America is re- 
markable, especially when it is remembered that it is a practice of 
comparatively recent growth. It is quite exceptional to find any 
important newspaper without its art department and photo-engray- 
ing department. So surfeited have the public become with illustra- 
tions that it has given rise to a revulsion of feeling against the 
innovation, and I heard one business man in New York remark that 
he always bought the “Sun,” because it did not contain any 
illustrations. 

Coarse half-tones produced with a screen of 65 lines to the inch are 
used freely in the daily papers, and the wonder is that they come 
he rush with which the illustrations have 
shese half-tones are relieved with an orna- 


out so well, considering 
to be got out. Most of 
mental line border which 


is etched at the same time by cutting out 
the stripped films and fitting them together. It is really surprising 
to see the ease and faci ity with which the stripping operation is 
conducted, and one cannot afterwards wonder why they do not use 
ms are laid down on one glass to 
the etcher is given from about 45 to 75 
minutes to carry the plate through. He adopts the dragon’s blood 
powdering method, using the brush exclusively for forming the 
acid resist. The European method of rolling up with ink is scoffed 
ait. : 


prisms. A numb2r of smali fi 


form a large plate, and 


Etching by Machine. 

In the office of the “Philadelphia Press,” I saw an ingenious 
automatic machine, invented by Mr. Louis E. Levy, for performing 
this powdering operation, and it was remarkable to see the precision 
with which the plate passed under the powdering brushes, thence over 
a series cf gas jets, which lit up as the plate reached them, and was 
finally cooled by an air blast. It took about five minutes to powder 
the plate four ways in this machine, and the quickes etcher would 
not claim to do it in less than eight minutes, whilst this would 
be a speed he could not maintain. 

In the same room I saw Levy’s acid blast-etching machine at work, 
and this was an equally marvellous piece of mechanism. ‘The plate 
is fixed to the lid of the trough, the blast of a blower turned on with 
about 2 or 3 Ibs. pressure, and this drove the acid through a large 
number of sprays in the bottom of the trough, so that it impinged on 


AMERICA. 


1 


the plate with great force. In 30 seconds the plate had been etched 
to a quite perceptible depth. A second etching of 60 seconds, and 
a third etching of 90 seconds, finished the plate to the required 
depth, in most cases. No fumes escape from the machine, and the 
re old hand tub etching. 
Both line and half-tone 
work is etched in the machine, the former requiring the longest 
han the hand method. 


the production of news- 


acid is not so strong as would be used for t 
The work is also much cleaner and sharper. 


time, but in any case being far quicker 
These machines seem likely to revolutionise 
paper illustrations, if the men give them a fair chance. 

Besides the artists aud photo-engravers, the newspapers maintain 
a force of outdoor photographers, who are expecteod to bring in 
some sort of negatives with even the most unpromising opportunities, 
and these men have acquired wonderful smartness, not to say 
audacity, in getting results. 

Newspaper Illustrations in Colour. 

The Sunday editions of most of the important newspapers are 
he speed at which the printing 
The purely photo- 


cannot so far be applied for this 


printed in colours, and considering 
has to be done, are marvellous productions. 
craphie three-colour 
purpose, being too delicate. The colours are accordingly laid down 
| by hand from a black key plate, with the aid of “ shading mediums ” 


process 


(gelatine films having lines or stipple in relief on them and which 
can be inked and transferred). The 


mass of mechanism, the white paper 


rinting machine is a wonderful 
being fed in from a reel at one 
end and coming out at the other printed in 4 to 6 colours, cut and 
folded as a finished newspaper at the rate of not less than 10,000 
per hour. 


The colours are rather thin and tinty, but improvement is 
gradually being made in the printing, and in time it will no doubt 
be possible to produce the regular three-colour print, so that we shall 
eventually have daily newspapers illustrating current events in 
| colour. If money can command such a thing it will be lavishly 
forthcoming, for no expenditure seems too much for the enterprising 
Several of them 


have recently installed the Auto-plate, a machine which produces 


proprietors of these great American newspapers. 


stereo printing plates with about the same speed and facility as a 


sausage-machine turns out its savoury product. I think you only 
realise what American hustle means when you go through these big 
American newspaper offices about publication time, and if you have 
any nerves you are glad to get quickly away. 
Stereotyping and Electrotyping Illustrations. 

Stereotyping is almost a lost art in the States, or possibly it has 
never been found. It only survives in the newspaper offices, and 
it is, generally speaking, poorly done, when it comes to handling 
cuts. Much better methods are being worked in England, where 
the plastic-moulded 


types for illustrated 


stereo and nickel-facing are ousting electro- 


periodical work. In the States they have to 


use electrotypes for the colour presses printing the Sunday editions, 


and all book and periodical work is done by electrotyping. 


Lithography, Collotype, 
Lithography is largely practised, and is almost monopolised by big 


and Photogravure. 


concerns. One of the largest and most important houses I visited 
was the American Lithographic Company, who occupy a large block 


in the heart of New York. The whole of the roof is devoted to the 


photographic and process studios, and photography is applied in 
many ways to lithographic work. Collodion emulsion is here worked 
successfully by Mr. A. C. Austin, a well-known worker and technical 
writer on process work. They also have a process of making 
enlarged half-tone negatives for posters, the small positive being very 


evenly illuminated by means of a battery of six mercury vapour 
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tubes, no condensers, therefore, being required. This firm are 
attempting rotary intaglio photogravure, and have got so far as 
to show very promising results. 


this establishment is the rotary 


But the most wonderful sight in 
ithographic machine which prints 
six colours lithographically, anc 


plates. 


a black letterpress from. stereo 
The lithographic work is transferred to cylinders which are 
coated electrolytically with zinc. Very large sheets of colour work 
are printed from the web at a high rate of speed an 
quality. The machines have 


of good 
een designed and built on the 
premises, and are covered by about forty patents. 

In regard to collotype, I only came across one firm working it, 
and that was in the heart of the grimy and windy city o 


Chicago, 


and I heard they were doing well. I know there are, perhaps, two 
or three other firms working this process, but no one takes collotype 
seriously. It is not commercial enough for the American, for there 
‘e times when the process baftles his efforts to hustle it along. 


Photogravure is also very little worked, because it requires too 


a 


much of the “personal equation,” and the American business man 
ean see no money in it, though it is a curious fact that Uncle 
Sam’s paper money is printed in the quaint old-world way in which 
photogravures are printed. If you go into the Bureau of Engraying 
and Printing in Washington you see a room in which there are 


hundreds of little copper-plate presses, each operated by a young 


man and a girl. The forme> 


inks and wipes the plate and puils 
he girl lays on and takes off the paper. 


it through, whilst 
Conclusion. 

“What do you think of America”? is the question I have been 
asked over and over again with special reference to process work. 
Z can only say that what impressed me most was the size of the 
the excellence of their business organisation. 
was seen at its bes 


firms and Process 
when combined with artistic printing, and the 
most successful firms appeared to be those who best brought together 
these two kindred arts in the production of high class catalogues 


and commercial beoklets. 


There seems to be a bigger and a richer 


field for process work over there because everybody reads something, 
and everything readable seems to be illustrated. Advertisers 
spend money lavishly on process work, because they find it brings 
business. It is the commercial process work that pays in America, 
the purely art work is almost non-existent. The artist who is 
prepared to forsake the orthodox paths of art, and use his brush 
in the service of commerce can make money, and his brother of the 
quill who can write prose or poetry in praise of canned pork and 
beans, or other delectable commodity, will also find the dollars 
come to him easily. It used to be said of an English publishing, 
house that they kept “tame artists and docile iterary men” on 
the premises in little rabbit hutches; and the American firms have 
carried this sort of organisation to a great degree of perfection. 
I must confess my admiration for the way in which the art of 
“making things pay” has been developed in America. They do 
not seem to get better prices for their photo-engraving, and they pay 
more than double the wages we do, whilst rent and other expenses 
are higher than with us. How is it, then, that they seem to thrive 
well? I can only conceive that it is because they make a much 
bigger output in a much less time, and with a smaller staff than 
our firms do. There appears to be no waste time in an American. 
shop. There is no “hustling,” as we understand it, but the work 
goes smoothly and steadily on, passing from one department to the 
other, and the “business end” never lets it rest until it is out and 
in the customer’s hands. Every man must keep up with the proces- 
sion, or fall out of it, and keep out. I noticed that most of the 
hands in American photo-engraving shops we 


re young men, or com- 
paratively young men, and I asked what became of the old ones.. 
“Oh, they generally go out of the business into something else 
when they can’t keep up,” was the reply. From which it may be 


imagined the lot of the American photo-engraver is not an easy one. 


WiLtraM GaMBie. 
[The ahove notes conclude the accoun of pl 


10to-engravers’ methods. 
in the 


States commenced in our issue of the 11th inst.—Hp. B.J. Pal 


THE DARMSTADT CONGRESS. 


Tuts Conference, which commenced on August 15, and closes on the 
27th, is being held in the Town Hall, Darmstadt. An account of 
the official formalities, reception, conyersazione, excursions, etc., 
although pleasant enough in themselves, is not of so much interest 
to readers of the BrrrisH Journat or PHorocraPHy as a brief 
report of new apparatus and other exhibits, so no further mention 
will be made of these functions 


New Apparatus. 


The exhibition of new apparatus, etc., is not very large. E. 
Merck has a display of chemica's, and also of tablets and cartriages ; 
Goerz and Zeiss are the only important lens makers represented. 
The latter firm show a new Palmos “Universal” camera. This 
has a bed that drops in the usual way to permit of the use of a 
wide-angle lens. It has no focal plane shutter as with the Zeiss 
Palmos camera known in England, but a between-lens shutter. The 
Zeiss Telephoto Attachment, and the Stereo-Palmos are like- 
wise new introductions. A new film-pack is also shown by 
this firm. It is new in the way each film is sold in its own dark 
slide ready to be put into the camera. This slide is made of black 
paper. A special adapter is necessary, the ground glass of which 
is pushed back by the slide on the American principle. The films 
cost but a little more than roll-films, and the film-holders can be 
used more than once if desired. The films are Lumiére and Agfa. 
This firm also shows a new folding camera without a focal plane shutter 
and a small stereoscopic folding camera, together with a stereo- 
scope with short focus lenses, called the Double-Verant, which 
corrects the distortion of perspective in a picture made with the 
camera pointing upwards in a most remarkable way. 

With a couple of minor exceptions the manufacturers of and 
dealers in goods for the amateur were not represented at all. This 
may—have been due in part to the position of Darmstadt, which is 
on th» border of the Empire; but the days of large exhibitions are 


probably passed now that the Press brings the latest news and 
novelties before its readers so cheaply and quickly and satisfactorily. 

Lhe portrait photographer who has a high reputation for turning, 
out artistic work, and a clientéle willing to pay for it, is still able 
to stick to his legitimate profersion, but the majority of photo- 
graphers in all countries are now being crowded on one side by the 
amateur who makes portraits and groups of his friends, and on 
the other by the wholesale production of cheap illustrated post- 
cards ; and there is nothing to be done but to adapt himself to the: 
new conditions by selling materials to the amateur and developing 
and printing for him, and by producing and selling his own post- 
cards. Germany is the native land of the postcard, and it was @ 
Significant fact that although there was not a sing e studio camera 
exhibited, there were half a dozen machines shown for the rapid 
production of postcards and other bromide prints. These machines 
varied in price from 50s. to £15. They were all intended to be 
worked by hand by the professional photographer, and some of them 
could turn out several hundred prints an hour. They were made 
by the Gekawerke in Hanau (London agent, Staley’ and of 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus), by Gamber, Drehl and Co., Heidel- 
berg, and by Alfred Briickner, Rabenau, by Dresden. 
feature of the Geka Copying Apparatus is a-rotatin 
windows which serve as printing frames, and tw 
openings underneath, one having red glass and the other white 
ground glass. The lamp is incandescent (methylated spirits or gas). 
The apparatus is used in the dark room, and cut bromide paper is 
employed. The red glass allows the operator to adjust paper and 
negative and vignette quickly and easily. Then the disc is rotated 
in 3 to 1 second, by the white window back to its original position, 
when the paper is removed and a fresh piece inserted. For the 
slower chloride gas-light papers both printing-windows are used, 
one print being exposed while another is being put in. The machine 
is intended to fill the gap between the large machines using bromide 


The essential 
g disc with two 
0 corresponding 
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rolls and making prints by the thousand, and the ordinary print- 
‘by hand in the usual way. 

; Artificial Light for the Studio. 

derr Hofphotograph Schmidt, Kaiserstrasse 11, Frankfurt, ex- 
vit a very ingenious electric light for the studio. The light con- 
ted of a reflector with a row of glow lamps and a double arc 
np in the centre. The novelty in the apparatus is in the arrange- 
nt for sending a very high-potential current through the lamps 
‘the space of a fiftieth of a second, which gives a flash of such 
iancy that a full exposure is obtained. There is no noise, 
explosion, no singing of the arc light. ‘The effect is exactly that 
‘a flash of lightning in a well-lighted room, and the exposure is 
‘short that the most fleeting expressions are caught. There ‘s 
considerable saving in bills; for instance, one photographer 
his monthly bill reduced from £2 to 5s. The carbons are 
acially prepared with a core of a salt of aluminium to increase 
( inic power of the light. The chief trouble with the lamp 
to be that it is difficult to convince the electric light com- 
nies of the truth of the statement of the inventor, who is an 
wateur electrician of great ability, that this powerful current does 
t injure the apparatus or circuit, because it lasts such a short 


e. 
Bio her photographer with a hobby is 
hroeder, of Brandenburg 
to know about 
ie contact flash- 


Herr Friederich 
who has determined to find out all there 
flash-lights. This year he sent off ten of his elec- 
ight lamps one after another in a total of less than 


2 seconds. He showed some interesting pictures of the leneth of 
ne required by various persons to press a ball after a signal was 


yen, and stated that a flash-light does not burn so fast as is 


ally thought, the time varying but little with the amount of 
feticr urned—between 0.15 and 0.2 seconds. 
Only two new photographic papers were read, but both were very 
eresting. 


Pinatypie. 
The first was on Pinatypie, the new three-colour process (BRITISH 
URNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY, October 14 and 21, 1904). demonstrated 
7 Dr. Kinig, of the Hichst Dye Works. Three negatives are made 
‘usual behind coloured screens. From these three transparencies 
e made. From the latter three so-called printing plates are made. 
hese are glass plates coated with bichromated gelatine without pig- 
ent. The gelatine remains seft where not exposed to the light— 
lat is, in the shadows of the transparency, and becomes hard in the 
thts. It is then put into one of the three colours washed and then 
‘essed upon a piece of paper coated with gelatine, to which it gives 
dits colouring matter from the unexposed soft gelatine, leaving the 
igh lights pure and white. The three colours are printed on to 
Ms one gelatine film, which is the novelty of the new method. 
egistration is very simple, and when the bother of making nine 
lates is over, the subsequent printing is very simple. The dye- 
mis used are permanent to light. The actual printing is done 
lechanically without light, and the process can also be used to 
lake monochrome prints, for which purpose it is only necessary to 
lake an ordinary single negative and transparency, and from the 
itter a printing-plate. From this any number of prints in any 
esired colour can be made by mere contact with the transfer paper. 
A New Carbon Process. 
‘The other paper described direct printing carbon paper to be deve- 
ped in water without the use of sawdust, which preserves all the 
ne details, gradations, and half-tones. It can also be printed with- 
ut a photometer. the paper was demonstrated by no less 
n authority than Professor Schmidt of Karlsruhe, who was very en- 
husiastic about it. The paper is prepared by putting a plain gela- 
ine film on first, and over this a very thin layer of gelatine con- 
aining the pigment. It is sensitised in 2 per cent. bichromate, 
nd developed by putting it into cold water and then warm, fol- 
awed by a shower from a fine spray. It is then put into an alum 
ath and finallv into a water-varnish and dried. A great many 
rints were exhibited by the makers, Emil Bihler, of Schriesheim, 
tis not yet on the market, but anyone interested can get samples 
y writing to the maker. The prints are perfectly matt and fine- 
rained, with all details and half-tones preser They do not 
lave the rich, plastic appearance of the transfer carbon paper 
t the coarse-grain and washed-out look of the gum bichromate print. 
An Exhibition of Photographs. z 
In connection with the Congress an exhibition of photographs was 
eld under the patronage of the Grand Duke of Hessen, who gave 
Wo prizes, and opened the exhibition. It consisted chiefly of pro- 
ional portraits and views, but there was an amateur exhibition, 
nd a third group of competitors for a number of trade prizes offered 
y manufacturers and others to assistants and photographers an 
, small way of business. The pictures in this group did not rise 
hove the common-place, but Prof. Bruno Meyer, in a masterly, 
titical report of the exhibition. stated that a competition of this sort 
ttracted exhibitors who would not venture: to test their strength 
vith the masters of portraiture, and this resulted in a steady im- 
rovement from year to year. 


Of the professional portrait work some small carbon portraits 
by Grienwaldt of Bremen were very pleasing. They depended for 
their effect upon nothing more than in making use of this finest of 
1 the photographic processes in a perfectly normal manner with 
regard to posing, background, lighting, and framing. ‘Lhe jury 

iat judged the pictures placed him directly after the two German. 
masters Diihrkoop of Hamburg, and Perscheid of Leipzig, who both 
exhibited some fine work, One of Perscheid’s portraits may be 
taken as an example of a class of work very largely represented at 
the exhibition. It was a print on brown carbon paper with a 
canvas surface, varnished, made from a naper negative enlargement, 
and framed in a large black frame. One was struck at once upom 
entering the exhibition with the number of dark-brown large por- 
traits in dismal heavy black frames that might have been cut out 
of an old, dark rosewood piano-case. 
A second style that was exhibited by several photographers con- 
sisted of a small print mounted on a large dark-tinted mount, 
perhaps 16 by 22 in., glazed and framed in a narrow frame of 
natural oak, black or old gold; the print was seldom mounted in 
the middle of the mount, and was sometimes mounted first on a 
white or lighter tinted paper, leaving a narrow border. One mount 
appeared to be made of green felt such as is used to make Tyrolean 
outing suits; another was an ordinary bookbinder’s board; and 
another, by Diihrkoop—one of the prettiest pictures in the exhibi- 
tion—was ordinary parchment paper on which a portrait of a lady 
in warm black platinum was mounted. There were a few pictures 
framed in the modern style of frame, with the top, bottom. and 
sides different. Frames of this sort claim a part of one’s attention 
as a work of art in themselves, but if one’s attention is to be so dis- 
tracted from the picture, it is pleasanter to find the frame pretty 
rather than with the air of having been borrowed from a chromo 
in a country inn. <A picture that would attract attention in a recep- 
tion room or show-case was a large carbon print of the head of a 
collie-dog by Richter of Elberfeld. 


2 


ch 


Three-colour Work 
An inte ollection of three-colour pictures 
the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft of Berlin-S 
these was one of a lady in a dress covered with 
ssor Bruno Meyer said, would have been the 
ordinary photographer. In this three-colour work, he said, lay the 
chance for the artistic photographer to produce work that cannot 
by any possibility be done on a large scale and cheanly. At the 
same time, he added, one must bear in mind the limitations of the 
i the more beautiful and delicate tints of some of the 
cannot be reproduced by mixing the three primary 
rk which leads one to wonder whether the three- 
are destined to replace the handcoloured ordinary 
However, the effect of these coloured pictures was very 
striking. One was a still-life picture in which the red of a lobster, 
the delicate brown of a roll, the green of a champagne bottle, and 
the colours of some flowers were ai. reproduced very exactly. 


Other Exhibits. 

Professor von Jan had some interesting wave pictures, enlarge- 
ments in green carbon paper, and Gotz of Breslau some fine land- 
scapes, enlargements on green gum-bichromate. Krauth of Frank- 
furt had a fine green carbon picture of two girls on a sofa, and 
Paetzmann of Dresden had two somewhat similar, one 
in black with a small matt frame to match of a girl in a satin 
dress, the other a dark-brown portrait of a girl in profile. with 
subdued lighting, with a brown frame. ‘There were several portraits 
of girls on sofas in the exhibition, which were all very pretty. 
Freiherr von Schlippendorf of Dresden exhibited a landscape that 
showed the influence of Bécklin, a painter more admired by his 
countrymen than by foreigners, and also a sum-bichromate study 
of a head framed in the only black frame of the exhibition that 
appeared to me to be artistic. It was not so much a frame as a 
plain square piece of board finished in the piano-case polish referred 
to above, with an elliptical piece cut out of the middle and moulded 
in a moulding machine. 
Bihr of Dresden, a member of the self-styled Photo-secession,showed 
an interesting bromide print of a winter landscape with the skyline 
ove and outside the picture, framed in a white frame, of which 
there were too few in the exhibition to relieve the funereal sombre- 
ness of the black frames; and finally the combined School for Photo- 
graphy and Painting in Dresden showed a couple of alle- 
gorical pictures in modern frames which combined the two arts with 
such artistic feeling that one did not notice when the photograph 
stopped and the painting began. I find that I have said nothing 
about the backgrounds used, which is perhaps sufficient praise in 
itself. They were either plain. shaded here and there to set off the 
tones of the portrait, or they hinted at a panelled wall or an interior 
without attracting attention. 

In closing this report I should like to express my thanks to the 
genial President of the Association, Herr Schwier, for the kindness 
and hospitality shown to me by him and many of the other members- 


was shown by 
eglitz, Among 
owers, who, as 
despair of the 


portraits. 
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BRITISH GOODS ON 


THE CONTINENT. 


An Open Letter from Italy. 


[We have received the following communication from a corre- 
spondent in Genoa, and, while not altogether agreeing with eyery- 
thing he says, cannot deny there is a deal of truth in his statements 
and soundness in his suggestions.—Eps., BSP. | 


“Having been many years on the Continent, I am struck by the 
comparative obscurity into which British photographic products have 
sunk, and firmly believe this is largely due to the British manufac- 
turer himself. 
© conform to his ideas, and 
if they won’t, he leaves them well alone. Having been left alone 


ime, they have naturally bought other makes, and it will be 


“He thinks that ‘foreigners’ ought 


some 
‘leaving alone’ 
Tt may be won back without great difficulty as yet, 
and I am trying to point out some stumbling blocks in the way. 

Switzerland, and Italy, and 
hese countries, and mention 
Of these 


he British manufacturer 


difficult for the lost ground to be regained if more 
is continued. 


“T have been in Germany, France, 


have bought photographic supplies in 
this to show that I do know something about the subject. 


four countries three are full of advantages to 


—Switzerland, France, and Italy ; the two last especial y so. 
The Popular Camera. 

“Frenchmen and Italians like a light, smart-looking camera, which 

ought to have a really good lens of sharp definition; and if there are 

rising fronts both ways so much the better, for amateurs are becom- 

this movement. 


ing aware of the recessity o: The cameras ought to 


be built for the 9 x 12 cm. size, universally used over the whole 


Continent of Europe, and will then command a ready sale (which is 
not the case with the squarish quarter-plate the British manufacturer 
persists in sending out), for this plate is growing into greater favour 
every day, on account of its elegant proportion and convenient size. 
Such a camera, neat, tasty, wearing well, and capable of fine work, 


should cost about 60 francs with a good rapid rectilinear and T.I. 


variable speed shutters, together with slides for six plates. Camera 
and slides ought not to weigh more than 1.5 kg., and compactness 
is very necessary, far more so than in England. 

Advertise, Advertise. 

'« But one point should not be neglected, as it is now: TI refer to 
advertising. Advertisements of British makes are rarw aves in Con- 
tinental photographic papers. In Italy, the note that the goods adver- 
tised are of ‘Fabbricazione inglese’ will draw the public, but for 
France some discretion must be exercised in the use of this note, 


though the ‘entente cordiale’? has prepared Frenchmen to lend a 


friendly eye to such announcements. A profusion of smart show- 
cards in the dealers’ 


of a rising front ought to be illustrated. 


windows will be a great help, and the advantage 


The camera will then be 


quickly bought, and another order will ensue if the qualities it is 


o be actual. 


for the 
The ‘foreigner’ is not so enthusiastic 


stated to possess are proved 


Formulze Continent. 


chemicals. 


“Plates and 
a photographer (generally speaking) as the Britisher, and I strongly 
recommend that the developing formule the British manufacturer 
pastes on his plate boxes be discarded, as they are rarely read, for 


few ‘foreigners’ know English, and when they do the effect is rather 


unfavourable than otherwise. I have known instances when people 
have refused to buy plates, because the maker said that best results 
were obtainable with the formule given. 


the idea of getting best results, and few care to make up the formule. 


Now, everyone starts with 


Sometimes the British manufacturer gets his instructions printed in 


the foreign language, and they then are often apt to 
Print the label in good 


ring a grin on 
the foreigner’s face as he peruses them. 


modern French (both for France and Italy), and leave out the de- 
veloping instructions. 
Developers. 

“Few amateurs here compound their own developers, etc. They 
like the little packets, tablets, powders, and wee bottles German 
enterprise sends them, with instructions in their own language as to 
the number of cubic centimetres of water required to make a bath. 
I suppose such little packets, tablets, powders, and wee bottles are 
not made by the British manufacturer, or is the burden of supplying 
the British public so great as to prevent his giving a thought to the 
‘foreigner’? I do hope if he does deign to send more scraps down 
here, he will be so kind as to give instructions as to dilution in 
French and Italian (for the respective countries). By the way, minims, 
drachms, liquid ounces, apothecaries’ weig ht, troy, etc., etc., are quite 
unknown to the ‘poor foreigner.’ He has been taught that a litre 
contains 10 decilitres, 100 centilitres, and 1,000 millilitres. This 
last is a cubic centimetre, and it is generally said that a litre contains 
1,000 cubic centimetres. The foreigner also knows that a cubic centi- 
metre of water at 4 deg. centigrade (pure distilled water) weighs 
1 gramme, and that a litre contains 1,000 cubic centimetres, weigh- 
ing 1 kilo. A centimetre is the 100th part of a metre. Having such 
a childishly simple system of weights and measures, applicable with 
equal facility to the finest operations of chemistry as to the weighing 
of groceries, it is not surprising that the foreigner looks with dismay 
at the extraordinary medley of measurements from England. Let 
the British manufacturer send out his products with instructions im 
French and Italian as to metrical dilution, supporting this with 
advertising and show cards. He wiil not repent it if the chemicals are 
good and cheap. Pyro developer is not popular on the Continent 
among amateurs. Quinol, metol-quinol, metol, and paramidophenol 
are mostly used. A 60 ccm. bath is the thing for 9 x 12 cm. plates, 
and 100 ccm. for 13 x 18 cm. plates. If a packet or tablet for 60 ccm, 
solution can be retailed to foreign amateurs for 15 centimes (1s. O4d.), 
a very large sale ought to ensue, for similar products of other makes” 
are somewhat dearer. Of course, the solution must be full strength, 
and capable of further dilution if necessary. ; 


Other Materials. 


“Acid hypo baths are coming into use, and should be provided for, 
A large proportion of Continental amateurs use no paper but P.O.P., 
and the combined toner and fixer is the only one they care for. They 
generally complain of its cost, and, if moderately-priced combined 
baths in powder or tablet form can be placed on the market, there 
is nothing to prevent their coming into fayour. The long instructions 
about toning and fixing should be omitted, and simple directions as 
to the use of a combined bath given. Papers which do not admit 
of ordinary combined baths Being used had better not be sent out. 


Suggested Co-operation. 


“The British manufacturer would have a large part of the trade 
in France and Italy were he to combme with his brother makers (of 
cameras, plates, films, papers, chemicals) to establish a general depot 
at Paris for france, and at Milan and Naples for Italy. Through 
these depéts he can reach every part of the country. These depdts 
should alone be in touch with the dealers all over the country, send- 
ing them the goods ordered, and catalogues, leaflets, show cards—all 
these in the language of the country—looking after the advertising, 
which ought to be dene on a lavish scale. If British prices can be 
maintained with home quality, sales will soon follow after a year’s 
tentative buying on the part of the dealers. Perhaps plates can be 
sold at a somewhat higher rate, for, as a rule, British plates are very 
cheap, compared with Continental ones. Special rapid first quality 
plates at 2 francs the dozen will sell like hot cakes, 

“TI repeat that the establishment of such depéts by a number of 
first-class makers combined cannot fail to succeed. The managers 
ought to be British, and have a thorough knowledge of the language ~ 
they must needs use with the dealers and the public. As the expenses 
will be divided among several iarge firms, they will not be oppres- 
sive, and the profits will be relatively greater, as the prices will not _ 
have been lowered. “TTINERANT BRITON.” 
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LADIES AS PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


-an article bearing the above title the “Daily Telegraph” for 
iturday last 
lexandra, Princess Charles o 


eals at length with the skill and success of Queen 
Denmark, Princess Victoria, Prin- 
other members of 
Her NV 
her photographic record 
cent visit of the French fleet. 
on the Sheila, 
a good deal during the memorab 


Battenberg, and he Royal Family 
Tajesty has made 


of his 


ss Henry ©! 


clever picture-makers with the camera. 


me notable additions to oric scenes 


Princess Henry has also 
, which has been 
and t' 


artist, has 


wing the re 
id her came 
oying about 
oyal photog 
xt some excellent pictures 
‘The Queen 
Kodak, and 
9 means uncommon for t 


1a ner own little yach 


e@ Wee. he 


S) 


nas the advantage of being an 
of t 
hout her camera, whic 


rapher, who 


ne splendid sea pageant. 


is rarely wi nh, by the way, i 


, as mentioned in last week’s “Ex Cathedra,” it is 


ne irrepressible, so-called “camera fiend, 


“« 


hot” of his 
“fire.” A 
at Lismor: 
ay 
Here an 


hile imagining himself securing a surreptitious “snaps 


overeign’s consort, to find himself in turn under Roya 
ise of this 
Mos 


ith her camera, wandered off along a picturesque cree 


2 


kind occurred when the Queen was staying <3) 


astle. + of the party were salmon-fishing, and her Majes 


ce 


rtist, also much interested in photography, was waiting, and, see- 


ig the ereat lady approaching, devoted himself to locating her in 


is view-finder. What was his surprise, on looking up after “press- 
1g the button,” to discover that he, in the amusing posture assumed 
L his excitement, had just made an impression on one of her 
lajesty’s films. Few notable scenes at which Queen Alexandra has 
een present have been left unrecorded in this way, and it is 
opubtful whether any more interesting and instructive collection 


cists than that which she has herself made. 


‘The example set by her Majesty “ in taking up photography as a 
obby,” says the “Telegraph,” “has been followed by thousands of 
, if they do not 


exhibition a large 


ther ladies, who in enthusiasm and skill equa 
arpass, men in the art. To the fair sex at every 
roportion of the prizes invariably are allotted. Especially is it 


iteresting to note the class of subject to which they, as a rule, are 


ost appropriately attracted. Their cameras seem to turn intuitively 
‘The Old Thatched Cottage,’ ‘Youth and 
ige,’ as depicted by the grandmother and her chubby, curly-headed 
what the feminine photo- 
ady Alpine 


owards home life. 


lescendant, are representative types ©: 


rapher appears most to love. ‘True, there is the 


limber, like Mrs. Le Blonde, on the one hand, who revels in snow- 


g 


1e view of a single gracefu' 


apped peaks peering through sweeping mists, and, on the other, 
he wsthete who lingers with joy on t 
lower spray. Altogether, women show a remarkable daintiness of 
election in what they do photographically as in other respects, 


ecause daintiness and refinement are essentially more prominent in 


hem than in man. For its development, it must be confessed, much 


s due to the hand camera. Ht has, perhaps, educed a closer study 
f the beautiful in the ordinary surroundings of everyday life than 
mything else. Not every woman has had an opportunity of art 
raining. But a 
ciously, undergo a certain amount of that education they otherwise 
night have lacked. As they proceed they must find that to be 
successful they 


production wi. 


1 who possess cameras must, consciously or uncon- 


must study composition and colour, although the 
1 be in monotone. They must be continually on 
he look-out for what is artistically best in the scenes through which 
hey pass. Lectures on art may do a great deal, but constant occa- 
ion to put art principles into practice will do infinitely more. The 
lideous old oleograph has passed away for ever, and its place has 
een taken by pictures infinitely better. In the last twenty years 
e general standard of public taste has risen at a marvellous rate, 


d its advance has, curiously enough, been coincident with the 
mMprovement of photographic apparatus.” 


—————___ —_ 


PROPERTY IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tw the “Daily Chronicle” of Friday last appears a reply to the letter 
sent to that paper by the Secretary of the Photographic Copyright 
Union in reference to the Crooke-Irving case. We were also asked to 
pub The 
communication published in the “Daily Chronicle” is from Mr. 


ish this letter, a copy of which appeared in our last issue. 


Clement Shorter, who says :—‘“ Will you permit me to say in reference 
to t he Photographic Copyright Union that the 
whole of their criticism is 
In the firs 
robbers, the word haying been used 
of t 
Id 
the 


‘ 


he circular issued by t 
based upon a misreport of what I said to 
an interviewer. place, I did not describe photographers as 
in a very limited sense, and many 
good friends of mine, 
sory of the photograph was coincident with 


hese gentlemen being In the second place 


id not say that ‘the his 


process block.’ 


the large sums of money that have been 
he sale of photographs in the days 


‘I was fully aware of 


secured by photographers through 
be 


urge was that the history of the 


‘ore they were widely used in illustrated journals, but what I did 
photograph for the purposes of 
newspaper illustration was coincident with the process block, and I 
contended that the illustrated newspaper has given an enormous im- 
petus to the commercial aspects of Whereas in the old 


days large sums of money were made from the sale in shops of photo- 


hotography. 
graphic prints of a popular politician or actress, to-day far larger sums 
of money are made from the sale of quite undistinguished people and 
incidents which involve scarcely any trouble whatever to photograph, 
and are of the most temporary value. All of these are now used not 


in the form of postcards, book 


only in illustrated newspapers, bu 
and a hundred and one methods of mechanical reproduction, which 


S; 


places the photographer of to-day in a vastly better position than he 


was a generation ago, when he was at the mercy of the man who 


bought a dozen cabinet portraits or cartes-de-visites. This change for 
the benefit of the photographer is almost entirely due to the existence 
of the illustrated newspaper.” 
An editorial note which follows Mr. Shorter’s letter states :— 
“The interview with Mr. Shorter appeared in the “ Daily Chronicle” 
on July 8, and no communication concerning a ‘misreport’ has been 
sent to us until now.” ; 
Mr. 


strange that until the matter has been given such extensive 


Shorter may be an extremely busy man, but we think it 


publicity he has not taken the trouble to acquaint the Hditor of 


the “Chronicle” with the fact that he was “ misreported.” 


PuorocrarHEr to her Majesty.—Her Majesty the Queen has 
honoured Mr. W. 8. Stuart, of 2, The Quadrant, Richmond, with 
a warrant of appointment as “Photographer in Ordinary” to her 
Majesty. Mr. Stuart now holds seven Royal warrants, and three of 
these, viz., to her Majesty the Queen, H.M. the King of Spain, and 
H.M. the King of Portugal, have been granted within the last six 
months. 


Tur Coming Solar Eclipse.—A Reuter tel 
the “Times,” dated August 19, states that 
who have come to Spain for the solar eclipse will make their observa- 
tions from Albocacer, between Vinaroz and Castellon. 


egram from Madrid to 
he British astronomers 


Tun Rotary Photographic Company, of 12, New Union Street, 
Moorfields, request us to inform the honorary secretaries of all 
photographic societies that they are prepared, as in previous years, 
to give demonstrations, not only of the use and manipulation of 
their various products, but also of their system of natural colour 
photography. Further, that early application is desirable, as their 


list of vacant dates is fast filling up. 
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Photo-D)echanical Dotes. 


SSS 


An Antidote for Nitrous-Vapour Poisoning. 


ZINC-ETCHERS, who have to spend a good deal of time under con- 
ditions in which it is difficult to avoid the inhalation of the 
nitrous fumes arising from the etching bath, may be glad to note 
an appendix to the report of H.M. Inspector of Explosives, in 
which an account is given of experiments made on chloroform 
as an antidote for the severer form of poisoning which is caused 
by the gases arising from exploded dynamite :— 

“ At a meeting of the Johannesburg Chemical and Metallurgi- 
cal Society (Transvaal), Eric Weiskopf spoke on antidotes for 
poisoning by the gases arising from exploded dynamite. It was 
a matter of frequent observation in nitric acid factories that 
after inhaling nitrous vapours a man may feel perfectly well, 
but may be afterwards seized with fatal convulsions, and as a 
reason for this he advanced the view that the nitric produced 
by the explosion was oxidised in the blood to nitrous acid. He 
had found that three to five drops of chloroform in a glass of 
water, administered as a drink every ten minutes, formed a 
good antidote. | Dr. Seyfferth, Director of Troisdorf Powder 
Factory, near Cologne, considers the foregoing explanation of 
the action of chloroform taken internally as incorrect, and ex- 
plains it as follows:—The convulsions which sometimes super- 
vene after inhalation of nitrous or nitric vapours should be con- 
sidered as a reflex action caused by the inhaled vapours setting 
up an irritation of the very highly sensitive motor nerve endings 
in the respiratory region. The convulsions effect the heart, 
lungs, and diaphragm—the vital organs, in short—and ulti- 
mately death follows. The effect obtained by E. Weiskopf, when 
chloroform is taken internally, follows from its well-known 
property of preventing or diminishing such a convulsive condi- 
tion‘as is brought about by any means of stimulating a tetanising 
reflex action. According to the new edition of the Pharma- 
copeia Germannica ITI., the maximum single dose of chloroform 
(kept carefully from the action of light) is 0.5 gramme, and the 
maximum daily dose is 1.5 gramme. Special weighings show 
that the weight of three drops of chloroform is 0.045 gramme, 
and of five drops is 0.078 gramme, so that, following the Pharma- 
copeeia, 33 doses of three drops or 18 doses of five drops may be 
administered in one day without danger to the workman. To 
prevent misuse or overdose of chloroform the following pro- 
cedure is recommended: In every acid factory there are to be 
kept under a glass bell jar three dropping vessels of dark glass, 
each containing 0.5 gramme chloroform. In the event of an 
accident, therefore, neither the maximum single dose nor the 
maximum daily dose should be exceeded. The authorities of the 
Troisdorf Powder Factory have issued the following factory 
notice to their workmen: After inhaling nitrous gases, a man 
may feel perfectly well, though afterwards convulsions that may 
prove fatal are liable to follow. The following regulations are, 
therefore, made to prevent accidents ; officials and workmen. are 
directed to follow them implicitly. In the event of such an 
accident as the breaking of a bottle of nitric acid, should any 
one inhale the nitrous vapours, the foreman or person officially 
in charge shall make it his duty to administer to the person so 
attacked doses every ten minutes of three to five drops of chloro- 
form, delivered from a dropping glass into a tumbler with water, 
since this drink has proved a valuable antidote. For this special 
purpose there are kept in the house under a bell jar a tumbler 
and three dropping glasses made of dark-coloured glass, each 
dropping glass containing 0.5 gramme chloroform. According- 
ing to the Pharmacopeeia(Germannica), the maximum single dose 
of chloroform is only 0.5 gramme, or the contents of one dropping 
glass ; the maximum daily dose is 1.5 gramme, or the contents 
of three dropping glasses. Three drops of chloroform weigh 0.045 
gramme; five drops weigh-0.078 gramme._ It should be noted 


that each dropping glass has a seal which must be broken before 
the chloroform is used.” 
Mounting Collotype Plates. 

A design of moistening cylinder for collotype presses has been 
patented by Carl Wagner and F. Strange, of Berlin (Eng. Pat. 
No. 26,105, 1904), who advance it as extremely compact, and thus 
applicable to existing machines, to permit of printing equally large 
The arrangement consists of several cylinders 


formes as previously. 

near the printing cylinder seated in side bearing blocks formed 

correspondingly to the rotundity of the printing cylinder, and so that 

they can be raised therefrom, the moisture being conveyed from the 

flannel or felt-covered cylinder through the medium of two cylinders, 

by which it is uniformly distributed over the printing plate. 
Etched Plates without a Screen. 

A German patent has been granted to E. Spitzer, of Miinich, for a 
process in which the half-tone or grain screen is dispensed with in 
preparing an etched plate. A print is taken direct, from an ordinary 
half-tone negative or transparency on to a grainless sensitive printing 
plate, and this print exposed to the etching medium without the 
film being burnt in. Asphalt powder is then dusted on and melted 
in, the print thereby becoming more or less permeated by the 
etching fluid. It is thus etched not only in the unexposed but also in 


the exposed portions. Fine etching is applied in the process, the — 
above description of which obviously needs supplementing with more 
detailed explanation of how a sufficient etched printing surface is 


obtained. 
A Chemical Graining Process. 


According to the process of Herr P. Glaser, of Leipsic, by whom a 
patent has been taken out, any surface to be grained is exposed to 
the vapours of substances which will unite with a substratum on 
the surface to form a grain. For example, a silvered glass or metal 
plate is exposed to iodine vapours, the silver being converted into 
silver iodide, which is sensitive to light, and is subsequently ex- 
posed under a negative or positive transparency. It is then exposed 
to mercury vapour, fixed, and, if necessary, gilded. The grain can 
be easily etched into glass with hydrofluoric acid. 


Patent Dews, 


ae ees 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents were made between August 
8-12, 1905 :— 
Cotour Puorocrapuy.—No. 16,104. 
graphy.” William Norman Lascelles Davidson, 20, Middle Street, 


“Improvements in colour photo- 


Brighton. 

Devetoring Disa.—No. 16,111. “An improved form of dish or tray 
for developing photographic images on rigid supports.” Joseph 
Hutchinson, 119, Turner Lane, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. 

Dyns.—No. 16,227. 

matters of the quinoline group and photographic surfaces sen- 

Oliver Imray, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 


SENSITISING “Manufacture of blue colouring 
sitised. therewith.” 


Southampton Buildings (Farbwerke 


gs, Chancery Lane, London. 
vormals Meister, Lucius:und Bring, Germany. 
Cuancine. Box.—No. 16,390. 


ing boxes.” 


“Improvements in photographic chang- 
Arthur Richard Kellaway Jeffery, 37, Chancery 
Lane, London. i 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildinas, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Instanranrous Suurrers.—No. 20,327, 1904. 
ment on the well-known roller blind instantaneous shutters, by 


This is an improve- 


means of which all the operative parts are enclosed in the shutter 
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' box, and mounted upon the sides of the same. The Thornton 
Pickard Manufacturing Company, Limited, Altrincham, Chester ; 
_ George Arthur Pickard and Frank Slinger. 

NEuMATIC Baris.—No. 20,330, 1904. This is an appliance for appli- 

cation to the pneumatic ball of photographic shutters, constructed 

_ with two plate levers or the like pivoted or flexibly connected to- 

_ gether, by means of which pressure may be applied to the ball; 

_ the idea is to ensure more even and regular results, and to 

_ obviate the difference in the amount of compression, causing a 

different amount of air to be expelled when used by different 
operators ; thus ensuring more regularity in the duration of ex- 
posure when an adjustable air escape valve is employed. The 
‘Thornton Pickard Manufacturing Company, Limited, of Altrin- 

_ cham, Chester, and George Arthur Pickard. 

Hor0-Printinc APpAaratus.—No. 20.386, 1904. This invention re- 
lates to improvements in photo-printing apparatus of the kind 
described in the Specification to Letters Patent dated October 

i 21, 1902, No. 22,941, wherein the tracing or other transparency 

constituting the “negative,” backed by a sheet of sensitive paper 

and a covering apron, is conducted round the surface of a glass 
plate of cylindrical form, in the focal axis of which works an 
velectric lamp or other suitable light-yielding appliance. The pri- 
mary objects of the present invention are to provide mechanical 

‘means, first, for driving the feed-rollers which actuate the cover- 

‘ing apron and work the negative and the sensitive paper over 

‘the surface of the glass plate or printing table; and, secondly, 

for automatically lowering and raising the electric lamp during 

_ the printing operation, the means for accomplishing the latter 
object being also applicable to photo-printing apparatus of the 
ordinary type in which the negative, the senstive paper, and the 

_ covering paper are stationary. Leonard Shaw, 39, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


Dew D)aterials. 


‘Ensignol.” A new developer, sold by Houghtons Limited, 88, and 
89, High Holborn, W.C. 

. The claims made for this new developer are that it is vigorous, 

lean, and economical. In these respects we find it very similar in 

ction to Amidol, which it resembles somewhat appearance. 

Yormally exposed plates, or films, are fully developed in two or 

hree minutes, the time of first appearance being very short. With 


romide and gaslight papers very fine black tones are obtainable, 


in 


ind the simplicity with which the developer can be made up for use : 


S in its favour. The normal developer is made up by dissolving 
2 oz. of crystallised sulphite of soda in 30 oz. of water, and then 
udding 4 oz. of “Ensignol.”- This solution can be used repeatedly, 
and does not discolour even after prolonged exposure to the air. 

The negatives obtained are of a clean bright character and a good 
lack and white quick-printing quality. For bromide papers it will 
e found advantageous to dilute the developer with an equal bulk 
if water and to add a few drops of potassium bromide, 10 per cent. 
olution, otherwise the action is very rapid, and cannot be kept under 
entrol. We can recommend this developer as being at once econo- 
nical and reliable. 


*Platinochrom,” a “Self-Developing” Platinum Paper. Sold, by 
0. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

The novelty of this paper lies in the fact that although treated 
in exactly the same way as ordinary platinum paper up to the 
completion of printing, it does not require to be developed in the 


usual manner in an oxalate solution. The prints, after being taken 
from the printing frame, are placed on one side in a damp atmo- 
sphere, and development takes place automatically without further 
attention. If it is desired to hasten matters, the prints can be held 
over the steam from a kettle of boiling water, when they will 
promptly develop out to full density. Even breathing on the 
prints will effect development, and in this way, by directing the 
breath through a short tube, some excellent vignetting effects can 
be jobtained, or local development can be resorted to. The prints 
are fixed by washing in a weak solution of common salt (10 per cent.) 
or in water to which a few drops of hydrochloric acid have been 
added. Fixing is complete when all yellowness has disappeared 
If a 


packet of the paper has been open for some time, and the paper has 


from the paper, and a final rinse completes the process. 


taken up moisture from the air before being put in the printing 
frame, and it will then print right out. Sepia, red chalk, blue and 
green tones can also be obtained by employing the toning baths 
recommended by the makers. The new platinum paper should be 
very popular in view of its extreme ease and simplicity of working. 


It is not expensive. 


Haystack P.O.P. Made by the E. F. Stack Manufacturing Company, 
Leyton, Essex. 

We have received samples of this latest claimant for notice among 
P.O.P. users, and find on trial that it possesses characteristics that 
point to its usefulness during the darkening days of the forthcoming 
We refer to its quick printing qualities, and equally rapid 
ease of toning. The emulsion is rich in silver, and the paper appears 


autumn. 
to be carefully prepared and very evenly coated. Double toning 
with any of the usual sulphocyanide toning baths is conspicuous. by 
its absence. Good tones are given by a combined bath, recommended 
by the makers, but this we do not advocate on the score of per- 
With a concentrated phosphate and borax bath brush- 
toning can be carried out with effect, and the resultant tones are 
very eyen. 


manency. 


A noteworthy feature of the paper, as sent out by the 
makers, is the careful method of packing, every care being taken to 
The paper is supplied in 
the usual cut sizes, and is somewhat cheaper than the other makes 


keep the sheets from exposure to the air. 


on the market. Samples will be sent on application enclosing a stamp 
for postage. We understand that the makers are presenting hand- 
some little gold and enamel brooches to the collectors of certain 
numbers of the coupons enclosed with each packet of the paper. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

RECEIVED.—From Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
W.C., “The Cherrill Printing Frame for Pictorial Photographers,” 
From Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 9 and 10, St. Mary-at- 
Hill, London, E.C., “The Agfa Chromo Plate.” Reports dealing 
with these novelties will appear in an early issue. 

For Observing the Eclipse.—From Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 
of 68, Cornhill, we have received a useful little dark glass screen 
for the purpose of viewing the sun during the eclipse on August 30. 
It is well and conveniently made for holding close to the eyes, and 
the sun, when seen through it, appears of a dull golden colour. The 
price of the screen is 1s., or post free 1s. dd. It is a useful little 
piece of apparatus to have for solar observations at any time. 

Som attractive little circulars have been issued by Messrs. J. J. 
Griffin and Sons, of 20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C., dealing with their well-known “Professional P.O.P.” Hints 
as to the manipulation of the paper and other useful information 
and instruction are included in the leaflet, copies of which will 


be distributed to any of our readers on application, 
A TRADE price list of photographic work has been issued by Percy 
toning, 


J. Slater, of Sawtry, Peterborough. Prices for printing, 
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mounting, copying, and enlargements are given, while developing, 
intensifying, and reducing, and making postcards from customers’ 
negatives are also undertaken. Mr. Slater’s prices compare very 
favourably with those of any in the trade. 

“Tun Wellington” price list deals with the latest products of 
the famous Elstree firm, and contains particulars and prices of all 
grades of Wellington papers, plates, and films. 
should write for a copy. 

Tue name of the Photochrom Company, Ltd., of Hosier Lane, 
Snow Hill, E.C., is associated with their photochrom work to such 
an extent tha 


Every photographer 


the fact is very often overlooked that they have every 
facility for the production of high-class half-tone blocks and three- 
colour work. ‘The firm is making a special feature of their process 
department at the present time, and are securing excellent results. 


A postcard will bring full particulars. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 


—— 


PuorortnoL, Limrrep (LoNpoN).—Re-issue on July 20 of £200 de- 
bentures, part of a series created March 20, 1905, to secure £3,000, 
charged on the company’s undertaking and property, present and 
future. No trustees. 


£1,700. 


THe Buretary at Hovucurons.—Walter Ndward Sochon, a well- 


Total amount previously issued of same series, 


dressed youth of 19, who was said to have only just got married, and 
resident at Albion Road, Dalston, was charged at North London 


Police-court on Thursday of last week with breaking into a ware- 


house at Tudor Road, Hackney, and stealing 14 photographic cameras, 
worth £48, the property of Messrs. Houghtons, Limited, of Tudor 
Road, Hackney.—One of the principals of the firm identified a camera 
produced by Detective-inspector Smith, and said it was worth £7; 
but the prisoner was detected offering it for sale for 25s.—Herbert 
Holmes, manager at the works, said he secured the premises at 8.30 
on Tuesday, and found that a forcible entry had been made when he 


went to business next morning.—Mr. Ernest Hinks, of Goodmayes, 


near Romford, said he dealt in cycles and photographic apparatus. 


On Wednesday the prisoner called on him and asked him to buy the 
Seeing at once tha 


camera now in Court. the camera was worth a 


good deal more than the 25s. asked, he detained the prisoner in con- 


versation whilst he sent for a policeman. The prisoner said at first 


that he got the camera in exchange for a bicycle, but afterwards said 


. he had it given him.—Mr. Cowper, who defended, said his client had 
an answer to the charge. The police opposed bail, as the prisoner 
had several pawntickets in his possession.—The prisoner was re- 


manded. 


Sarony anp Co., Limrrep (Photographers, Scarborough).—Issue 
on July 31 of £150 debentures, part of a series created May 5, 1905, 
to secure £4,000, charged on the company’s undertaking and pro- 
perty, present and future, including uncalled capital and premises 
in Scarborough and Harrogate. Trustee: J. Pirie, Scarborough. 
Total amount previously issued of same series, £3,150. 

Pxoro Drveropmenr Synprcarn, Luimrep (Tunbridge Wells).— 
Issue on July 27 of £80 debentures, part of a series created July 15, 
1905, to secure £500, charged on the company’s undertaking and 
property, present capital. No 
trustees. Total amount previously issued of same series, £420. 


and future, including uncalled 


Aw Administration Order.—At the Bournemouth County Court, 
Percy Reginald Street, photographer, of 21, Charminster Road, 
applied for an administration order. Applicant’s debts amounted 


Debtor had filed am 
affidavit to the effect that his average takings were 2 gs. a week, 
and his expenses, including rent, 18s., 


to £26, which he proposed to pay in full. 


leaving 24s. to keep himself, 
The debtor stated that the furni- 
ture in the house belonged to his brother, and his photographie 


his wife, and his two children. 


apparatus to his mother, who had given it him, but had afterwards. 
bought it from him. The Judge made an order for the payment of 


the debts by instalments of £1 a month. 

No Fraud.—At the Skipton Town Hall, on Monday, Henry 
Stephenson, described as a canvasser, of Keighley. was charged 
with obtaining 11s. by means of false pretences from Mrs. Alice 
Chew, Sandylands, 


Cross Hills. ‘The prosecutor was William 
Knowles, photographer, Keighley, who was represented by Mr. C. P. 
Cass, of Keighley. The evidence showed that the defendant had’ 
been in the prosecutor’s employ as canvasser from July 14 to 
July 29 last, and received a salary and commission on orders. 
Prior to leaving Knowles’s employ on.the 29th ult., the defendant 
had obtained an order from Mrs. Chew, and the prosecutor received’ 
2s. 6d. by way of deposit. On writing to Mrs. Chew and inquiring” 
ler convenience as to a sitting, the prosecutor ascertained that the 
defendant had called upon her and obtained 11s. The evidence of 
Mrs. Chew went to show that on the previous Wednesday the defen- 
dant called upon her, and, ascertaining that she had not sat for her 
photograph, assured her that it would not be necessary to go to 
Keighley for the purpose—he would take it for her at her owm 
He brought a photographer with him, and the photograph 
aken. 


house. 
was The witness asked the defendant if he was then in the 
employ of Mr. Knowles, and to this he replied: “I am the man who 
ook the order, and it doesn’t matter so long as I carry the order 
out.” After the aken, the defendant asked 
or the money, and the witness, knowing from his answer that he 
The 
pretence inasmuch as Mrs. 
he defendant was not then in Mr. Knowles’s em-. 
Stephenson was at once discharged. 


photograph had been 


‘was not at that time in Mr. Knowles’s employ, paid him. 
Court found that 
Chew knew that 


there was no- ‘false 


ploy. 


Easmwan Kopax Company or New Jersny.—The usual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) 


upon the outstanding Preferred stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the Outstanding Common 
stock, have been declared by the Eastman Kodak Company of New 
Jersey, payable on October 2, 1905, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 31, 1905. 


1 


ADVERTISING Designs.—Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son have 
organised a special department for the production of original ideas. 
and suggestions for designs appropriate for posters, catalogues, book 
covers, pamphlets, and the like. They are now holding a little ex- 
hibition in their new premises in Amberley House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, of designs for posters, catalogue-covers, and other advertise- 
ment matter by several well-known artists, like Mr. John Hassall, 
Mr. Cecil Aldin, Mr. Lawson Wood, Mr. Lewis Baumer, Mr. Charles: 
Dixon, M. Popini, Mr. Fred Taylor, Mr. 8. E. Scott, Mr. Chas. Pears, 
and others. The department, which is under the control of Mr. H. 
E. Morgan, aims at being of real service to the man of business Dy 
telling what he wants and then supplying it; but such work as is. 
now on view wili also be of service to the public in giving them 
advertisements which can be looked at with pleasure. The repro- 
ductions in two-colour and three-colour and half-tone are good; im 
one case which came under our notice the print is even an improve~ 
ment on the original drawing; and the firm has succeeded in pro- 


ducing one of the largest three-colour blocks ever made. 
20 in, by 30 in. 


Ji measures 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Tue South London Photograpiic Society are holding a conversa- 
jone at Collyer Hall, High Street, Peckham, on September 4, at 
ight p.m., to inaugurate the new session, to which they invite any- 
ne interested in photography. 
wo or three lantern shows, and a number of selected pictures will be 


There will be music and singing, 


m view. Intending visitors will please write to the secretary, H. 
reighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, when he will be 
leased to send an invitation card. 
east 


and 
Without going further in comparisons, 


Tur “ Kokka.”—Among the many wonders of Japan not the 
s the “Kokka,” a monthly magazine dealing with the fine 
pplied arts of the Far East. 
vhich might seem invidious, observes the “ Daily Telegraph,” it may 
afely be said that no periodical to which the science and taste of 
Nestern civilisation have been devoted has been able to produce 
oloured plates or collotypes of a higher level of excellence and 
eauty than those which appear, in the “Kokka.” Nor is it by 


ny means a novelty, for it has now been running for seventeen 
ears. It had not been in existence long before it came to the 
jotice of Western connoisseurs, and four years ago the experiment 
vas tried of printing a portion of the letterpress in English. In con- 
equence of the growth of the circulation among foreign subscribers, 
t has now been decided to issue a special edition, entirely written 
n the most widespread of the Occidental languages. The change 
yas made in July, and the copies of the new “Kokka” for that 
ponth have now reached this country. An interesting preface 
leclares that one of the chief objects of the English edition is to 
nake Western nations as well acquainted with the power of Japan’s 
ats as they already are with that of her arms. The price of the 
magazine is two yen a number, and the agent for its sale in Great 
3zitain is Mr. Quarritch. It can also be obtained from the “ Kokka” 
Jompany, No. 10, Yazaemon-cho, Kyobashi-Ku, Tokyo. 
Messrs. HovcHtons’ Works at Hackney 
Jariously entered on the night of August 14, and a number of cameras 


Camera were bur- 


vere stolen. These included six © 
‘Klito” camera, three Tudor cameras fitted with high-class lenses, 
| half-plate mahogany hand camera, and three Sanderson cameras. 


\s all the Sandersons are numbered on the struts carrying the lens 


the more expensive models of the 


ront, it is quite possible that some of our readers may be able to 
We append the 
ollowing particulars which Messrs. Houghtons have supplied :— 
. Quarter-plate regular Sanderson hand camera No. 7,502, fitted 
vith a Goerz lens; No. 1,457 on the mount. 1. Junior Sanderson 
land camera quarter-plate No. 10,424, fitted with an Aldis lens; 
No. 1,043 in unicum shutter. 1. Quarter-plate regular Sanderson 
amera No. 10,722, fitted with a B. and L. lens in unicum shutter. 
f any of our readers come across one of the cameras mentioned above, 
ve should be very glad if they would communicate with Messrs. 
Houghtons, Limited, 88 and 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. Some 
Mf the stolen apparatus has already been recovered, as will be seen 


letect these cameras if they are offered for sale. 


by reference to our Legal and Commercial column. 


Wir reference to our remarks in “Ex Cathedra” last week as 
0 the risk of sending negatives by post, Houghtons, Ltd., call our 
uitention to their Holborn negative posting box, which was reviewed 
NY us some time back, and which we have found very efficacious and 
‘afe in use. 

Tur meeting for the official winding-up of the Camera Club was 
leid on Monday last, when it was stated that over 200 members had 
signified their willingness to join the Blenheim Club; but the number 


was still 30 short of that required to induce the Blenheim to undertake 
the building of the studio. Valedictory and regretful speeches were 
the rule, and there seemed to be a fairly general opinion that the ar- 
rangement would not be permanent, the most pessimistic giving it 
merely a twelvemonths’ run. In response to numerous inquiries, it 
was stated that members desiring to acquire any of the club’s pro- 
perty might privately approach the auctioneer; but that all mem- 
bers would receive an official communication as to the date of the 
auction. 

In an excellent article on “How I Photograph Lightning,” which 
appears in the current issue of the “London Magazine,” Mr. James 
Leadbetter gives the following practical hints on the same. Anyone 
wishing to take up this branch of the work will require a large space 
for his operations, from which he will be able to obtain a clear view 
of the heavens around him. As to the camera required, any ordinary 
camera will do, and the size is of no importance ; stop used with the 
ordinary rectilinear lens, f/11; and use ordinary plates—backed for 
preference. A wide-angle 
lens is perhaps better, because you are more likely to get the whole 
of the flash, or, if two or three flashes appear together, to get them 
all. It is always better to hold the camera in the hand; but, in any 
case, it must be kept well covered to protect it from the rain, which 


Some prefer films, so as to avoid halation. 


will, of course, damage the lens. For focussing, the best method is 
to focus the camera on any object a mile away in the daytime, which 
is much less trouble than at night; and when you have done this 
accurately, mark the camera in such a way as to be able without 
difficulty to bring it into the same position. It is very important 
that the focussing should be sharp, otherwise, however lucky you 
may be in catching the flashes, your plates when they are developed 
will show that you have achieved nothing. As stated above, it is 
likewise essential that one should, if one wishes to be economical 
with plates, judge as nearly as possible the spot at which the flash 
is due to appear by observing the direction in which the storm is 
travelling. This may require a little practice and a good deal of 
patience at first when one finds that one has exposed the plate just 


too soon or too late, or a little too much on one side, to catch the: 
flash. But in this experience is the best master; and the gratifica-. 


tion of at least getting one flash squarely on the plate will well repay 
oné for the time and plates wasted, to say nothing of being in all 
probability drenched to the skin. 


Some time will probably elapse before one will be able to secure . 


a picture of a flash at all; but with perseverance and coolness anyone 
should have a better showing than that of four gentlemen who, to 
the author’s knowledge, expended six dozen plates one night, with 
lightning playing all around them like fireworks at the Orystal 
Palace, but in the morning there was not a single trace of lightning 
on any one of their plates. It is always as well to know the 
distance the storm is away, which will assist the photographer in 
judging the direction it is taking, and the speed at which it is 
travelling. If one second intervenes between the flash and the 
beginning of the thunder, the nearest part of the shining track is 
just 1,180 ft. If five seconds intervene, it is 5,900 ft., or a little 


more than a mile away. As a rough estimate, every five seconds of | 
interval between the lightning and the thunder may be taken to | 


represent a mile of distance. 


Tue Société Frangaise de Photographie has shifted to fresh quarters 
at 51, Rue de Clichy, Paris, to which all communications should now 
be addressed. 


Protocrapuic Studio Burned.—About ten p.m. on Thursday last 
the studio of Mr. W. D. Hunter, photographer, of Denny, was dis- 
covered to be on fire, and, notwithstanding that the Fire Brigade 
was early on the ground, the premises and contents were entirely 
destroyed. 
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D)cetings of Socicties. 


gee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. Subject. 


-| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
Bowes Pk, and Dis. Ph. Soc. 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 
Southport Photo Society. 

.| Southampton Camera Club. 


Outing to Pollok Ustate. 

Trip to Holford Hall. 

Outing to Whipps Cross. 
Outing to Wimbledon Common. 
Trip to Ambleside and Rydal. 
Print Competition. 


Correspondence, 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given, 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 

ae Ae ae 
ORTHOCHROMATIC RATIOS OF PLATES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I would like, if I may do so, to offer a few remarks 
upon Mr. R. 8. Potter’s letters. His criticism of the method of 
testing orthochromatic plates used by Mr. Kenneth Mees appears 
essentially to consist in pointing out that, while in this test the 
constituents of white light are divided into two groups, and the 
actual speeds to these found by a refined H. and D. test, he thinks 
the speeds should be ascertained to lights of equal luminous inten- 
sity,* instead of using them in the proportions in which they occur 
in white light. 

If perfect orthochromatic rendering is to be aimed at the criticism 
is good, but if Mr. Porter knows anything of commercial ortho- 
chromatic plates, he must know that this is rather out of the ques- 
tion with almost all of them. Their chief use lies in landscape 


work in conjunction with a yellow filter of the type Mr. Mees uses 
in his test; and, therefore, I think that, considering the present 
qualities of plates upon the market, the tests published are those 
most likely to be of service to readers of the BririsH JouRNAL. 

Mr. Porter’s own remarks do not appear to be above criticism. 
In last week’s Journa he starts by stating that for a plate that 
will render any subject 
colours, the ratio of the bi 
ness is unity. 


correctly, irrespective of its compound 
ue sensitiveness to the yellow sensitive- 
But he neglects to tell us why he makes this assump- 
tion, and also’ what he means by yellow sensitiveness in this case. 
There is, I have reason to ‘believe, a great deal of misunder- 
standing of this term yellow sensitiveness. If one photographs 
through a yellow filter, such as Mr. Mees uses in his tests, then 
the photographic image, in nine cases out of ten, is not produced 
of green light. For it must be remem- 


transmitted by the filter is compound, 


by the action of yellow, bu 
bered that the yellow ligh 
and contains but little pure light that is yellow, being chiefly made 
up of red light and green light, and of these the ordinary ortho- 


chromatic plate is not sensitive to red light. 

It must follow from Mr. Porter’s “ideally orthochromatic plate,” 
which records all colours correctly according to their luminous 
intensities, that the yellow sensitiveness in this case is a sensitive- 


* T use the term luminous intensity in preference to visual luminosity when speak- 
ing of the brightness of lights, because Inminous intensity and visual intensity are 
coming to mean distinct things. 


ness to all the components of the compound yellow. But suppose 
now, that the equality of (compound) yellow sensitiveness and blu 
sensitiveness were obtained with a plate of the common erythrosit 
type, it would mean that the blue sensitiveness would have to be 
about doubled to compensate for the absence of red sensitiveness. 
So that, although the ratio of blue to yellow sensitiveness would 
in both these cases be unity, the actions of the plates in photo: 
graphing red or green colours would be very different.  - 

The whole point is this, that if perfect orthochromatism is to be 
examined for, the speed tests must be made by red, green, and blue 
lights of equal luminous intensity, and not by compound colours 
such as yellow. 


It, therefore, becomes impossible to accept the 
preliminary definition laid down. 
IT would like to point out tha 


, however useful Mr. Mees’ tests 
may ‘be as a guide to camera exposures, there are several purposes 
for which the knowledge given by an exposure to a spectrum is 
essential. Among such I may instance the selection of plates and 
adjustment of filters for three-colour work, the adjustment of certain 
types of orthochromatic filters and determination of the nature of 
the colour sensitiveness of plates. 
There is only one point of criticism which I should like to 
advance upon Mr. Kenneth Mees’ excellent tests, and that is that 
he, I believe, makes no allowance for the general a sorption of his 
filters. In all probability the blue filter absorbs more blue light 
than the yellow filter does of the various coloured lights which it 
fransmits, The point is a small one, as perhaps the most useful 
figures for. outdoor work are the speed tests of the unscreened: 
plate and the plate under the yellow filter.—Yours faithfully, 
A. J. Burm 
L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving, 6, Bolt Court, E.C., 
August 15, 1905. 


PORTRAITS IN COLOURS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to your note in “Ex Cathedra” on por-~ 

traiture in natural colours, I have thought it exceedingly peculiar 
that no one in England has up to the present done anything in this 
direction. I have followed very closely all matters relating to colour: 
work, and cannot myseif see any reason why portraiture in natural 
colours should not be an accomplished fact. 
I am at present privately working a process that is entirely prac~ 
tical, and that can be worked in any well-lighted studio; it only re- 
quires to be introduced in a high-class studio to a wealthy clientéle 
to enable it to be carried on successfuily.—Yours faithfully, 


Bertram T. Hewson. 


Elham, Canterbury, August 21, 1905. 


THE ACTION OF METOL AND ORTOL 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I note in the Answers to Correspondents you advise 
he use of ortol instead of metol where the latter causes skim 
roubles. May I point out that ortol has also the same effect: 
on the skin in some cases, as I can speak from personal experience, 
and also in the case of others; and this may perhaps be exvlained 
y the fact that I believe metol is“a derivative of ortol, the latter: 
being an antecedent of both metol and hydroquinone. 

I am not only interested in this question from the practical point, 
ut also professionally, and shall be very glad to have particulars 
of any skin troubles set up by the use of chemicals employed in 
photography, as I think mysterious skin eruptions in photographers 
are sometimes due.to certain chemical substances of which our know- 
edge is limited.—Yours, etc., 


ON THE SKIN@ 


A. R. F. Everswen. 
[Our correspondent is not quite correct in stating that metol is: 
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lerivation of ortol; metol was introduced as a developer about 
2, ortol not till 1897. The former is the sulphate of monomethyl- 
ramidophenol ; ortol is a mixture of one molecule of hydro- 


none and two molecules of sulphate of methyl orthoamidophenol. 
.shall be glad to hear if any of our readers have suffered in 
» manner to our correspondent. We may state that we know of 
) case in which metol acts as an intense irritant, whilst ortol can 
used with impunity.—Ebs., B.J.P.] 


:: 


CALCULATING ENLARGING EXPOSURES. 


To the Editors. 


Sentlemen.—The excellent article by Mr. Beck on this subject in 
ar issues of August 11 and 18 is full of practical information of a 
roughly sound character. 

[t will be noted, however, that the necessary calculations have to be 
de by pen or pencil, six factors being considered. Now, when 
‘factinometer is used for estimating an ordinary negative exposure, 
ry few persons make the required calculation by pen or pencil, but 
the slide-rule provided with the instrument. If this is found con- 
nient with a simple exposure problem involving only three factors, 
; convenience of the slide-rule method will be still more in evidence, 
yen at least six factors have to be considered, as in an enlarging 
oblem. 

Our object in writing is to point out that the end desired by Mr. 
sek—viz., © calculate the size of diaphragm to use to make the 
larging exposure equal to the actinometer exposure—can. be attained 
the scales both of our Standard meter and of the Bee meter without 
ving to make a pen or pencil calculation at all. In the Standard 
strument the six separate scales are provided, and it is only neces- 
ry to set actinometer and exposure to equal values (say, 1) plate, 
larging, and subject scales to their values, for the pointer D to 
dicate the right diaphragm to use, there being no need to consult 
y table of figures. 
It will, perhaps be more generally useful to. point out how the 
me result can be attained with the iittle Bee meter, especially as it 


5 not previously been given in print. 
The scales here provide only for the factors of plate, diaphragm, 
tinometer, and exposure, and two additional ones (subject value 
have to be provided by consulting 


negative. and enlarging factor) 
“Manual” as below : 


table given in “ Exposure Notes” and in our 


mes focus Enlarging Thin Medium Dense 
from lens. diameters. Neg. Neg. Neg. 
» 2 equal size at 2 ae 4 
ab 14 1s 3 oe 6 
3 2 24 As = 9 
os 25 3 6 ae 12 
4 3 4 8 a 16 
5 4 64 125 Ss 25 
6 5 g 18 36 


he first two columns of the above table are alternate methods of 
epressiug the enlarging factor, and only ene of them is used. For 
stance, in Mr. Beck's second example the focus of the lens is 7 in., 
nd distance from stop to easel is 28 in. This is four “times focus 
om lens,” and if opposite the 4 in first column the figure under 
dense neg.” is noted it will be found to be 16, which means that 
le necessary exposure would be 16 times that worked out from the 
sual factors on a meter, or that a diaphragm of 16 times the area 
f the one indicated by the usual method must be used to make 
le enlarging exposure and actinometer exposure equal. 

Now to explain how the scales of the Bee meter are to be used 
1 conjunction with the above table to indicate diaphragm to use 
9 make actinometer test dnd enlarging exposure identical : 


Having noted the “times focus from lens” and the classification of 
the negative, note the resulting figure in the above table, which is 
16 in the example quoted above. Look out this figure 16 on the plate 
scale of the meter (that is among the figures to the left, with dashes 
against them). Set //8 (as an indicating pointer) to this figure. Then 
against the plate speed number of the paper to be used will be found 
the required diaphragm to use—//10 in above example with speed 22. 

Mr. Beck’s excellent general instructions can be followed. But as re- 
gards speed number of paper, it will be found that with so many factors 


for individual observation, no two users will find the same number 


correct, and whether taken from Mr. Beck’s list or our own speed 
card, it may have to be very widely altered for each individual.— 
Yours truly, Watkins Meter Co. 
Hereford, August 18, 1905. 


AN ACETYLENE QUERY. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Can you inform me the number required, size of 
burners (and make), and best arrangement of them, for acetylene gas 
apparatus for portraiture (only), to be used in umbrella-shaped re- 
flector.. I am fully conversant with method of gas production, etc., 
but for coming winter wish to get shorter exposures than I could 
manage through. last winter. The enclosed photographs required 
about twenty seconds with 123-ft. per hour burners. Dallmeyer 2B 
lens, slightly stopped down. Perhaps some of your readers could give 
a few hints. Thanking you in anticipation.—Yours truly, 

August 21, 1905. ‘Gro. E. OrGaAN. 

[The specimens enclosed are excellently lit examples of studio. 
portraiture, and little or no movement is shown, considering the tong 
exposure necessary. Possibly some of our readers who have employed 


acetylene as a source of illumination in the studio will be able to 
give our correspondent some advice.—Ebs. B.J.P.j 


STUDIO CONSTRUCTION. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen.—In your “Answers to Correspondents” in the issue 
of the B.J. dated August 18 (7 studio query of “Member IDE INEM), 1 
would earnestly advise this gentleman not to have the ridge of his 
studio roof central. I? he does, he will find that with a sitter seated 
at 9 ft. from light side (or 9 to 10 ft.) the blinds will have to be 
drawn down nearly half-way, thus cutting out half the light. 

Another point I would mention is that Robinson’s system brings 
the light nearer to the head of sitter, thus making it more harsh. 

As against the ordinary span-roof building, the glass, in a single 
slant, with a central ridge, would be quite 2 ft. 6 in. nearer sitter’s 
head. 

Another point is that with spring blinds and the ridge central, 
the blinds would be difficult to keep flat, they would be always 
bellying. 

As his studio faces west, I would urge him to have the ridge 12 ft. 
high and only 2 ft. from light side. He can then seat his sitters 
9 to 10 ft. from light side, and use the whole of. his, light; and, 
further, he will be free from the sun half the day. As he lowers the 
blinds his sitters can approach nearer the light for stronger effects. 
In fact, he would do well to do away with all top light, carrying the 
side light up to 14 ft. high. He would then have no difficulty with 
his blinds 

Did your correspondent find any cure for the sun troubles? I have 
myself tried various supposed remedies, but still, in the height of 


summer, get the sun in my negatives.—Yours faithfully, 
Span-Roor. 


Sa a 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*«® All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “THe Eprrors, Tan British 
JoURNAL of PuorocRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*e® Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


“«" Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWooD & Co., 


24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


"x° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Hunry 
Grernwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


—— 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

S. Hill & Son, 170. Bolton Street. Bury. Lanes. Four Photographs :—Hospital 
for Incurables, Robinson Kay Home. “Interior of Art Galler: Bury. Entrance 
Hall, Art Gallery, Bury. Lancashire Fusiliers’ War Memorial, Bury. 

J. H. Cartwright, 171, Orford Lane, Warrington. Phot: raph (Combination), 
Posteard “ Widnes” in large letters with Bight Local Views, 

D. J. Scott, The Camden Studio, Theatre Buildings, Cambridge. 
of the Retiring Bishop of Ely, Lord Alwyn Compton, 

J: A. Stelling, “Modena,” 60, Peckham Road, S.E. Photograph of the Rev. J. L. 
Campbell, D.D. 

F. Watson, Cheltenham Road Studio, Bristol, N. 
Dean of Bristol, F’. Pigon. 

J. E. Reeves, 48 and 50, Hermit Road, Canning Town, London, E. Photograph of 
West Ham United Football Team, 1905-6. 

J. Smyth, 55, Pern Street, Adelphi Street, Salford, Manchester. 
John’s Cricket Team, Salford, with Seven Clergymen. 


Two Photographs 


Photograph of the Very Rev. 


Photograph of St. 


Gass For Stupro.—Wouid you kindly say if “Hartley’s rolled 4th 
plate glass” is good for studio light, ic.—if it passes more 
light or as much as ground giass? Above rolled {th plate is 
strong, moderaté in price, and prevents anyone looking in 
studio. I do not like ground glass—it diffuses light overmuch.— 
HELiIo. 


The rolled glass wiil do very well, and it is largely used for 
glazing studios. If you get the whitest kind you will find it 
does not obstruct much light. We have not, practically, com- 
pared the two glasses, but we should think there would not 


be a great difference between them. 


Maxer or Léns.—Can you inform me the maker’s name of a por- 
trait lens lettered as follows:—“Pacsa, 43, Charterhouse 
Square, E.C., No. 3 portrait”? The lens is so made that when 
used without a stop the slot can be racked under the outer 
tube.—Span-Roor. 


We cannot say the name of the actual maker of the lens. It 
is probably a French one supplied by a company that, a good 


many years ago, had premises in Charterhouse Square. 


F. F. Howarp.—The miniatures are usually covered with thin 
sheet celluloid, not gelatine. Simple apparatus for the pur- 
pose is supplied by Jonathan Fallowfield, Charing Cross Road, 


London, W.C. 


Ownersuip or Biocks.—Kindly favour me with your advice upon the 
following :—A year ago I supplied to a firm a number of small 
hand-books containing views of their works, etc., etc., and to 

They 

are now writing me demanding these blocks, and stating that 


prepare these had a quantity of half-tone blocks made. 


unless sent at once proceedings will be taken. As in my quota- 
tion no mention of supplying blocks was made, I am not pre- 


pared to let them have them. I would like to know whether 


I contend th 
they have no more right to blocks than they would have 


they have any claim whatever to these blocks? 


negatives taken for them to supply prints from.—NoeEt. 


It seems to us that the customer has no more right to ¢ 
blocks than to the negatives, unless a special charge was ma 
We mi 


say, however, that we cannot call to mind any case in whi 


for them, which does not appear te be the case. 


the ownership of blocks has been raised in a court of law. 
you are a member of the Professional Photographers’ Associatio 
you should communicate with the secretary; he may be ak 
to answer you more authoritatively than we can. 


THREATENED PRocrrpincs.—My assistant called for an account 


the house of a troublesome customer, at a time, which he unde 
stood, appointed by that customer; but, not having any answ 
to repeated knocks, he left a card (similar to enclosed) slipp 
in a crack in the porch. The customer threatens to take pr 
ceedings for exposure. Can this be done?—F. Cotry-Smrru. 
This is simply a case of “bluff.” The customer has no cau 
of action if the facts be as stated. If the man does not pa) 


take proceedings in the County Court. 


. A. E.—You do not state what toning bath you used, but ¥ 
should certainly say that you somehow introduced traces ¢ 


hypo into it. 


E. H. Lorp.—Your print was registered by us on January 2 
1903, and was sent us from Blackpool, so that there is n 
need for any search. We should think your claim is reasol 

able, but you might demand delivery of negative and a 

prints. In case of no notice being taken of your letter, yo 

would have to employ a solicitor to fight the case; the “copy 

‘© join th 

Copyright Union, 23, Soho Square, W., or the Professiona 


right law” will not take any action. If you were 


Photographers’ Association, 51, Baker Street, W., they woul 


take up all such cases for you, and in both cases the annua 
subscription is small. 
EXPERIMENTER, GLASGOw.—Your idea, if practicable, would cer 


tainly be a boon, but the great difficulty with this proces 
has always been, not want of register, but the difficulty o 
printing all three colours within a reasonable time and thel 
insuring absolutely equal distribution of the ink over a lon; 
pull. As a matter of fact, this difficulty has practicalh 
knocked the process out, as it was found possible to obtail 
not more than about 25 per cent. of the pulls with equal dis 
tribution of each and all colours, therefore, alt hough the cost 


is in the first place proportionately low, the rejection of ai 
least 75 per cent. raised it to a prohibitive limit. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears in 
the text portion of the paper, 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1906. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue forty-fifth annual issue of Tus British JOURNAL 


PHoToGRAPHIC Atmanac will be published on December | 


lst. This year’s ALMANAC reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
ean two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
1906 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

_ The lines followed in the previous editions of the Anmanac 
will be maintained in general, but in a number of 


particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will | 


be modified to make it more than ever the book of 
universal photographic reference. As in the past, we shall 
be pleased to receive and consider suggestions for increas- 
ing the value of the Anmanac in directions which may 
occur to our readers as susceptible of improvement. 

The Atmawac for 1906 will appeal to photographers all 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
The standard matter and formule will be revised and 
added to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
and practice will be recorded, and wherever practicable 
new features of an informative nature will be added. 


** Tuportant Norice.—The attention of advertisers is 
Specially directed to the announcement that the entire 
edition of the Armanac (25,000 copies) will again be placed 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December Ist, 
so as to be well in advance of the Chrsitmas pub- 


lishing season, and the co-operation of advertisers to that 
end will be esteemed by the publishers. 


| of Potash. 


| 
| 


. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Another Bichromate of potash has of late 
HAE Ld been getting itself into notoriety as a 
botnet poison. A few weeks back we mentioned 

Bichromate ? ; 
a case in which this salt was used by a 


suicide to put an end to her existence. 
Last week an inquest was held at the Hast London Coroner’s 
Court on the body of another unfortunate woman who had 
poisoned herself with the bichromate. Tt was not stated ia 
the evidence what was the quantity of the salt the woman 
had probably swallowed; but it was presumably large, as 
the solution was taken from the stock of her husband, who 
is a French polisher by trade, and uses the bichromate for 
darkening wood, for which purpose a to erably strong solu- 
tion is generally employed. This is only the second case 
we can call to mind of bichromate of potash being used by 
suicides. In the first case, which we commented upon in 
our issue of July 28th, the doctor, called in, is reported to 
have said that one-fifth of a grain of the salt was enough 
to have killed the woman. As we said then, we doubted 
very much whether this was correct. Those who have much 
to do with the bichromate and crush it in a mortar must 
frequently swallow more than one-fifth of a grain in the 
shape of dust, and they must often inhale much more than 
that through the nostrils. 

It is curious that in two cases out of the three recent 
fatal ones occurred in connection with the use of the 
salt in French polishing. In the first one the solution was 
drunk in mistake for beer. 

While upon the subject, we may mention that in pulver- 
ising bichromate of potash the finer particles become dis- 
seminated through the atmosphere, and when inhaled pro- 
duce an irritation of the mucous membrane, sometimes 
causing a violent sneezing. The best way of avoiding this 
nuisance is to sprinkle just a few drops of water on the 
erystals before commencing the pulverisation. It has been 
said that bichromate of potash used to be employed as an 
adulterant of snuff, to give it greater pungency. Be that 
as it may, it is a great irritant of the mucous membrane. 


* * * 


A New Direct The carbon process is, undoubtedly, fay 
Cannon more extensively employed at the pre- 

2 sent time than it ever has been since its 
introduction, now some forty years ago. Its great drawback 
is, and always has been, the transfer operations. The pro- 
cedure is certainly troublesome as compared with some 
modern printing methods; but still the results to be ob- 
tained, and the variety of colours available, are not sur- 
passed by any other printing process, and, what is more, 
the prints made by it are without question the most per- 
manent of all photographs. At the recent Photographic 
Congress at Darmstadt, reported last week, a demonstra- 
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tion was given of a new carbon process that does not in- 
volve any transfer, it being a direct printing process. Paper 
is first coated with plain gelatine, which, we assume, is of a 
somewhat insoluble nature, inasmuch as a second and thin 
film containing the pigment is applied. The paper is sen- 
sitised in a dilute solution of bichromate of potash. The 
development of the picture, after printing, is somewhat 
similar to the development of the Artigue paper, except 
that in place of the “ sawdust soup ” a fine spray of water is 
employed. Of course, with this the operator has great 
scope for local treatment and the production of varied 
effects. When finished, that is, after the alum bath, the 
prints are put into a water varnish, but for what reason we 
are-not aware, as the pictures are said to have a matt sur- 
face, and not the rich appearance of ordinary transfer car- 


bon ones. If this new process is capable of yielding results 
equal to the ordinary carbon process for general every-day 


work, there should be a great future before it, for there is 
no question that, if it were not for the transfer operations, 
carbon would be the most popular printing process of 
the day. 


* * * 


Photographic 


At the present time, as readers of “ popu- 
Fores lar” journalism can see, the proprietors 
Testimonials. © .(uack medicines and other nostrums 
utilise photography largely in their ad- 
vertisements. No doubt they consider that the portraits 


of beneficiaries from their preparations add materially to’ 


the value of the advertisement. Hence we see portraits of 
chubby children said to have been brought up upon Blank’s 
food; of ladies with a profusion of hair, alleged to have 
been produced by a certain hair restorer or wash; portraits 
of persons in robust health, stated to have been brought 
about by taking some or other of the meat extracts, or per- 
haps some celebrated pill. There is, we think, little ques- 
tion that this kind of advertisement has weight with a cer- 
tain section of the public, and in some cases also brings 
grist to the mill of the photographers who take the por- 
traits. In some cases, we are informed, when a testimonial 
is sent the sender is asked for a portrait, with the intima- 
tion that the sitter’s photographer will be paid for taking 
it, and a dozen platinotype copies presented to the sitter. 
The photographer often gets orders for enlargements from 
the negatives, or, sometimes, the negative itself is pur- 
chased for a good price by the advertisers. Special prints 
also are frequently wanted for process blocks. One photo- 
grapher whom we know was told by the representative of a 
firm utilising photography in this way that, if he knew any 
one who would write a testimonial after trying the prepara- 
tion, the firm would pay him, the photographer, for a dozen 
atinotype portraits for the writer. We understand this 
is the usual custom with those who embellish their adver- 
tisements with portraits. 


* * * 
Colour “There is always somebody looking in 
ee cere ny, ’s window,” was a remark we heard 
‘or p : ; ? : 
Window. made of a photographer’s establishment 


in a Midland town the other day, and 
we were not surprised to find that in addition to a few 
fine specimens of portrait photography, there were several 
good photographs of local happenings. An opportunity 
for turning to advantage the public interest in colour 
photography offers itself just now, and may well be seized 
by those who are looking for something to draw attention 
to their window. A finished and framed three-colour print, 
produced by the triple-pigment process, is offered by the 
Rotary Photographic Co. at a moderate figure, as a means 
of demonstrating to photographers the results obtainable 
by their stripping-film process of photography in natural 
colours. Given a central position in the window, and 


supplemented by an explanatory ticket stating that i 
represents a process which is now before the public, sue 
a specimen should make, for the time being, the exhibitor’ 
establishment notable above those of his competitors. — 
* * * 

With the close of August the summe 
Exposures. of 1905 may be said to have terminatec 
Photographers, especially amateurs and others whos 
exposures have been mostly made out of doors} cannot hay 
much cause for grumbling at the proportion of sunny 
days vouchsafed us during the past three months, an 
although we may yet, before winter sets in, have severa 
periods of bright sunshine and even extremely hot days 
it will be noticed that the actinic value of the light wil 
now begin to appreciably decrease. This will be obsery 
able more particularly before 9 a.m. and after 3 p.m., wher 
the power of the light drops off in a remarkable degree 
In the studio, daylight exposures that were possible a 
6 p.m. a month ago are now becoming a matter of diff 
culty, and will soon be entirely impossible. This shorten 
ing of the photographer’s working day during the autumr 
months is always a serious consideration with the max 
who has not an artificial light installation, and who i 
therefore forced to crowd the whole of his day’s sitting: 
into a much shorter time than during the summer, anc 
it behoves the busy professional to look ahead, and beat 
in mind this daily curtailment of his working light wher 
booking appointments. 

* 


Autumn 


* * 


A Film A series of French patents taken out 
Patent. by the Verein Glanzstoff-Fabriken Act, 
Ges. includes the manufacture of a tough and transparent 
film from cellulose through the agency of the well-known 
ammoniacal copper solution. It is difficult to think that 
he process as described will produce a film of colourless- 
ness and transparency sufficient for photographic pur- 
poses, but we give it as we find it:—WSolutions of cellu- 
ose in ammoniacal copper solution are forced through 
small orifices into solution of sodium or potassium car- 
bonate, and the product, which is thus coagulated, washed 
and dried under tension. It is immersed for about 
fifteen minutes in a strong solution of sodium carbonate 
containing 2 to 6 per cent. of ammonia, by which treat- 
ment, it is stated, a material of considerable elasticity, 
enacity, and transparency is produced. It is freed from 
he whole or part of the copper it contains, and finally 
dried under tension. It is not pointed out in what respect 
elasticity in a film is a qualification for its use as the 
base of a photographic emulsion, and we do not anticipate 
in the process the key to the manufacture of the perfect 
ransparent, flexible, but rigid support. 
* * * 

A German We congratulate our handsome contem- 
Professional. porary, the “Photo Era,” of Boston, 
U.S.A., on the prominence given in its August number 
to the work of Herr Rudolf Diihrkoop, professional photo- 
grapher, of Hamburg. Few representatives of the craft 
in Germany could produce ten photographs as different 
in treatment as those reproduced in our contemporary. 
Jt has been our pleasure to have seen a good deal of 
Herr Dihrkoop’s work during the last few years, and 
we have marvelled at the great versatility of its producer. 
He has no formula for lighting, no trick of the studio by 
which to turn out portraits as by machine. He is not 
a photographer of men or of women only, but shows a 
refined strength in the choice of treatment for sitters of 
varied types. A number of his portraits are made in direct 
sunshine, and others in the homes of his clients. Herr 
Diihrkoop, with one or two more of his countrymen, such 
as Perschied, Miller, and Raupp, sets a standard in Ger- 
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any which the rank and 
ountry do not appear to 


file of the profession in that 

value sufficiently. Certainly, 
we may judge from the work of the average German 

tudio as we have seen it, there does not seem any dis- 

position to emulate the example of these leaders. 

j * 


* 
:.. articles of manufacture comes frora Port 
acking- Antonio, Jamaica, where the United 
States Commercial Agent reports that the photographic 
lates come chiefly from England. He attributes the 
atisfaction which users have found in the British manu- 
actures to the greater care in packing as compared with 
lates from America. ‘The English plates come enclosed 
mn waterproof paper, and are well protected against the 
4 and moisture of the West Indies. American plates 
re 


A word of commendation of British 


stated to have been unsuitably packed and to have 
een sold in a condition in which good negatives could 
ot be obtained. When so much criticism is levelled 
against the allegedly conservative methods of British 
anufacturers in their dealings abroad, the British photo- 
aphie factories may compliment themselves on having 
obtained and kept the business in plates and papers by a 
a recognition of technical requirements. 


a 


OME ASPECTS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYRIGHT. 


The fact is sometimes dwelt upon by those professing 
themselves dissatisfied with the law as regards artistic copy- 
ight that photographic works are in all respects entitled 
to the same degree of protection as those of the draughts- 
man, painter or engraver. And this equality sometimes 
seems to be regarded as a sort of grievance by those who 
would have us relegate the photograph to a plane beneath 
that of the work of the graphic craftsmen, whose methods 

xe wholly that of the trained hand. Whether photography 
js or is not a mean thing in comparison with the other 
graphic arts does not, however, in our estimation, bear 
upon this discussion of copyright law; or perhaps we 
met to say that it cannot do so as long as the law grants 
copyright to the authors of works (drawings, ete., not photo- 
graphs) which by no stretch of imagination can be brought 
within the class of works to which the term Art is com- 
monly applied. The amateur and immature painter in 
water-colour may produce a sketch of some scene of nature 
‘or evolve something out of his own inner consciousness, and 
either may be artistically as bad as you like—under the 
Act he has the copyright in it. Therefore, until a dis- 
tinction is drawn between what is art with a capital A and 
what is merely painting or drawing, good or bad, it is idle 
‘a talk of herding together drawings, works of art, paint- 
‘ings and the like as the sheep on the right hand to receive 
‘the blessings of copyright protection, and standing photo- 
“graphy on the left as the goat to be delivered to the de- 
‘stroyers. We waive for the present occasion any claims 
which photography may have to be regarded as fine art, and 
to be capable of originating works which have individuality 
equal with that of the painter’s ; our argument is of a lower 
‘order, and while in the foregoing we have referred to a 
“point of copyright law which takes away the force from the 
‘criticism which disputes photography’s claim to copyright 
“on the ground of its alleged artistic sterility, we would now 
proceed to mention other considerations which are perhaps 
“not recognised as much as they should be in relation to the 
question of copyright. 
| An authenticated photograph is a certificate of fact. We 
“say authenticated because of certain practices which we 


But for the moment, without quali- 


will refer to directly. 
implies the 


; 
fication, a photograph, as everybody knows, 
P 


existence of a material object or the occurrence of an actual 
incident. This character of a photograph, which is not 
| 


shared by the work of an artist in whatever medium, im- 
parts a character to it which may in a large proportion of 
instances give it a very considerable value. In illustration 
the modern craving is for facts. That demand from the 
public is supplied in popular journalism of all kinds. It 
a photograph of a notable event is obtainable it is preferred 
to the work of an artist, for the reason that the public know 
enough about photography to understand that it certifies as 
well as illustrates the incident. Indeed, the public has 
probably an, exaggerated idea of the accuracy of which the 
photographic record is capable, and of the trust which is to 
be reposed in it in regard to details. But the main issue 
is that the photographer must have been on the spot, while 
the artist in a studio on the Thames Embankment can give 
his fancy rein in anticipating the fall of Port Arthur or the 
disaster to Admiral Rojestvensky’s fleet. This “certifi- 
cate” character of the photograph, therefore, conters upon 
a photograph a value which may be out of all proportion to 
its technical excellence or to its qualities as a work of art, 
and the Copyright Act, defining copyright as it does as pro; 
perty, rightly safeguards the interests of the author, quite 
apart from the legitimacy of the work as Art. In thus 
granting copyright indiscriminately the Act places no de- 
finite value on copyright. The market of artistic wares 
fixes that, and in the end painter, black-and-white artist, 
and photographer obtain the reward of their labours as the 
state of the illustrative world determines. If a photograph 
is infringed, the Courts fix the penalty, but, in the natural 
order of things, are governed in their rulings by the custom 
of the trade. And so it comes about that in the case of a 
photographer who has the sole copyright in two photo- 
graphs, one an ordinary view 0 the Law Courts, and the 
other one in which the principals of the current divorce 
scandal are seen leaving the gates, the former is practically 
valueless, because there are hundreds more like it, but the 
latter is a more or less valuable property from the 
fact of the parties represented. The second photograph, 
moreover, has cost the photographer very likely 
as much as half a day’s preparation and lying 
in waiting. He has had to put himself in a position 
to recognise Lord A , and has wasted an hour or two 
in getting his exposure. That form of labour represents a 
certain value in the copyright, and the money spent in creat- 
ing a photograph by such means can often be assessed 
with fair approach to accuracy. In some cases this expen- 
diture may amount to large sums. A photographer returns 
from parts of the world little explored with a series of 
negatives. His exposures represent capi al laid out in 
the creation of copyrights, and nobody will surely take such 
an inequitable view as to argue that because there is 
nothing artistic in the prints that, therefore, they can be 
copied with impunity, or that they have not a value many 
imes greater than that of the average su ject which can 
be photographed by anybody with very little trouble and 
expense. Apparently French law grants copyright in 
photographs only to those photographers who have shown 
hemselves capable of work possessing individuality, but 
we should be very interested in hearing how a French 
Court would view the rights in photographs which an ex- 
plorer may bring home from his travels. If there is any 
market for such photographs they are at least worth what 
hey cost, and we would insist again that their value is 
enhanced for modern illustration purposes by the fact that 
hey are photographs, and from their very method of 
production obtain a value peculiarly their own. 

In reverting to this latter point we may, in conclusion, 
briefly refer to a matter hinted at in a previous paragraph, 
and that is the existence of “ faked” or bogus photographs. 
How can a photograph be any guarantee whatever of facts, 
when reproductions of photographs alleged to be taken of 
actual events have been shown to be frauds, or when actual 
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photographs have been shown to have been doctored to an 
extent unsuspected by the public? That query is partly 
legitimate, but it disregards the fact that the bogus or 
“faked ” photograph is almost invariably the production of 
those who afterwards give it to the world through the 
printed page. It is easy enough to doctor a photograph of 
some event without the fraud being discoverable when the 
picture takes the form of an impression from a half-tone 
block. The production of a direct photographic print 
which does not bear on itself the marks of faking is a much 


more difficult matter, and, as the business in photograph 
is done through originals, the publication of the bogu 
photograph does not directly affect the question, excel} 
that such reprehensible practices do the most serious injur 
to the profession of photography for illustrative purpose 
in general by destroying public confidence in photograph 
The total effect, however, of the ‘‘ faked ” print is ne 
great enough, in our judgment, to diminish appreciably th 
growing value of photographs as pieces of pictorial ey 
dence. 


VIGNETTES AND VIGNETTING. 


The 


“Place aux Dames.’ 
I ocr heard a man who knew no French translate “Place 
aux Dames” as “Please the Ladies.” I treasured up the 
saying, and if ever a saying, an accidental and even stupid 
one, came in handy, it does so now. “Please the ladies! ” The 
photographer has to do this or his eccupation is gone, for 
although I will scarcely venture to assert that when a man 
enters the studio of painter or photographer there is necessarily 
a lady in the case, it does so happen in ninety-nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, as a South Kensington 
professor was wont to remark until pulled up by the smile of 
his students, that some lady is interested, may eyen be the 
arbiter of the photographer's success or otherwise. Of all ladies, 
the most difficult to please is the matron ; I dare not say why, 
although I could. “The young person ” is an awkward sitter, 
but easy to please; how her awkwardness is best got over is 
for the young and good-looking operator in the studio to say. 
Somehow or another he makes the printer’s task an easy one. 
Mrs. Merdle, Dear Little Buttercup, and Tante Sannie (vide 
Olive Schreiner’s “ South African Farm ”) are a task which the 
printer has to deal with, and often suffer from. 

Not a small matter either is the undoubted fact that one of 
the most important, if not the most important factor that the 
ladies’ photographer has to deal with is the dress or costume, 
and the task is often further complicated by the hat or bonnet 
or something that goes by the name of “ toque.” 

The Vigneties for Portraits of Women. 

The fact that a lady likes her dress to be seen, even in a 
vignette bust, may explain to some extent why the vignette has 
to be carried down lower in the case of the lady than the gentle- 
man. It must be done; the rule has hardly an exception, but 
the exception is more often made the rule, owing to the use of 
‘the mechanical vignette. 
muster for most males 


The mechanical vignette may pass 
Where ladies are concerned, its use 
is an atrocity to be shunned, except in such rare cases where 
the lady has no waist. I almost despair of making my meaniny 
manifest. The matron is, photographically, the most difficult 
subject the photographer has to tackle. Apart from her age, 
her sex, and her position, you have got to bear in mind that 
photography must be truth or nothing, even thouch truth 
disguised and only half a truth. In the case of the matron, it 
is more a matter for the studio to deal with than the printing 
room. In any doubtful, even only slightly doubtful, cases 
the man who has taken the cap off should say a word on the 
special subject to the printer; if he does not there is trouble 
ahead. The artistic sense of the operator, if he has any—and there 
is scarcely an “if in the case should he retain his job longer 
than the very first week of his engagement—will determine the 
style in which his sitter appears to most advan age; and, if he 
be a man who yalues his own position, reputation, and situa- 
tion, he will give directions and cautions to the printer in. 
doubtful cases. Certain broad rules may, however, be laid 
down for the printer’s behoof. 


Head and Shoulders. 


Maxims for Vignette Printers. 


The shaded background must appear well round the head 
must invariably appear above the head in proportion to it 
extension at the side of the face. You can scarcely go wrong 
for the lady sitter always does have hair: she takes good cam 
of that—but how she does it is no particular business of yours 
The shoulder and the junction of the arm she will also tale 
care of ; in fact, the arrangement of the dress in a case of hea 
and shoulders only may safely be left to her. A somewha: 
ungainly style of shoulder-joint to the dress is sometimes i 
fashion, and is dignified with the name of “enaulette” (say 
the mark!). This must certainly appear, if you wish to repre 
sent yourself as a “fashionable” photographer, but it is the 
special business of the vignetter to tone this down, to vignette 
especially the portion as it were and make it less intrusive 
Here the brush method of vignetting is invaluable. A few fing 
strokes close together rather than only one or two big ones wil 
allow all of fashion’s minute detail to appear without giving 
them undue prominence by heavy printing. Of course, it is 
the operator’s duty to see that there is no ungainly pucker, 
and, in this, as well as in the manipulation of drapery generally, 
he will do well to call in the assistance of the presiding goddess 
of the reception room. ‘This little detail, however, is a matter 
with which the printer has nothing to do. but it is as well te 
mention it lest the printer be blamed for what has been the 
result of careless or superficial scrutiny of the sitter on the 
part of the “ operator.” 


Full face and Profile. 

In a portrait where the lady’s figure is square on, or nearly 
Square on, to the lens, the buxom charms of the lady entail 
no trouble on the printer’s nart, but it cannot too strongly be 
insisted that the vignetting mask suitable for the mere man is 
unsuitable for his better. The tapering of the body towards 
the waist must be indicated but not defined, and, of course, the 
pattern, if there is any pattern, of the dress material shown. If 
this last point is attended to, the necklet, the brooch or locket, 
and the chain will all find due prominence in what the lady will 
choose to consider a successful portrait. 

The treatment of the feminine side view is the most awkward’ 
part that the vignetter has to undertake, The lady with a full 
bosom, the one who is really vulgarly fat (if she only knew it), 
is exactly the lady most apt to pride herself on the possession 
of a fine and commanding figure, and to insist strongly on a 
form of portraiture to which her figure is least suited. Yow 
cannot get out of it, and must make the best of a bad job. Do not 
vignette too close up to the figure, nor let the vignetting be too 
graduated. Leave sufficient background to tone down the figure: 
projected against it. Nor do not cut off the background too 
high up or you may only make bad worse. Should the indication 
of the figure stop short at the point where it turns in towards 
the waist, the check at a critical moment is only too suggestive 
of “to be continued in our next.” 
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: Portraits of Men. 
' The full-view bust portrait of a gentleman is the favourec 
style and the easiest to vimnette. Perhaps this is the chie 
yeason why it is usually done worst. The mechanical vignette 
is the rule, and is clapped on the frame regardless of specia 
fitness. The portrait is fully printed nearly down to a line 
joining the armpits, and then graduated off. All very well in 
jts way, provided that the coat fits well, is neatly joined a 
the shoulder, showing no imitation of the lady’s epaulette or 
ungainly droop between the neck and the shoulder—this las 
being an obstacle for the operator, not the printer, to overcome. 
‘The chie trouble in the use of a mechanical, or ceneral, vig- 
netting mask is that it makes too little allowance for hair 
thinning or a cranium that has reached the stage of baldness. 
Nothing looks worse than a bald head against a lot of dark 
background. Bring the strokes of your paint brush on the 
‘yignetting mask well down to the outline of the head. The 
head will make itself prominent enough without vour letting 
the hairless dome stand out like a whitewashed Dutch tomb 
on a lonely farm. Just an opposite thing must be done if the 
‘sitter has a luxuriant head of curly hair. To please him and 
all concerned in its reception you cannot make a really good 
head of hair stand out too prominently. 


q Perspective and the Vignette. 


Tn all cases where the figure is not taken square on to the 
the use of the mechanical style of vignetting mask 


the two arms and shoulders—in plain words, the perspective— 
is already too prominent. The number of old-fashioned lenses 
built for rapidity that are still in use is large, and the photo- 


grapher who can afford and has a long studio, where he is 


not cramped for room and can use a lens of longish focus, is 
to be congratulated. However exaggerated the perspective may” 
appear any endeavour in vignetting to disguise it will only 
make matters worse. The vignette must have the same. per 
spective as the portrait; there is nothing else to be done. For 
my own part I have a decided liking for a pose in which the 
shoulders are at an angle with the camera and the face is 
turned nearly full towards the lens. The very fact that the 
vignetting requires more attention is nothing to its disadvan- 
tage, but the contrary, if it can be managed without exaggerated 
perspective. But a first necessity for its skilful adoption 
is that someone with artistic ideas keeps a sharp eye on the 
printing room. Where the printing is left to the prosaic con- 
ceptions of some irresponsible boy or girl, not only the printing 
room but every department of the business may be as 
mechanical, as wooden, as possible. 
Profile Vignettes. 

Vignetting a profile is a comparatively simple matter, far 
more so than the taking of what the public usually terms “ side 
face.” From up high in the back to down low in the breast 
or chest is the general rule for vignetting a profile. Should 
the sitter be soldier, sailor, or athlete, or a lady well set up 
in the back, the vignette may be brought down well below the 
shoulders and almost level with the front. The straightness of 
the back must indicate.the starting point of back to front view. 
Alas! Most of us poor humans get so round-shouldered 1m 
the course of time that should our facial outlines be good 
enough for profile representation, the only safe plan to adopt 
is that of the statuette, which may be described in the words: 
of the directions most of us gave to the barber ere the close: 
clippers came into vogue—* Short behind and long in front,. 
please! ” C. Ray Woops. 


SOME NOTES ON THE USE OF THE TOURNIQUET. 


camera, 
= be too strongly deprecated. The comparative sizes of 
: 
! 
; 
' 
} 


Tue tourniquet is a turntable which can be rotated horizon- 
tally about a fixed pivot. On the turntable is an adjustable 

sliding carrier for supporting a lens, so arranged that the pivot 
of the turntable is always exactly under some point on the 

principal axis of the lens. Any point on the principal axis 
{ can be brought over the pivot by sliding the lens and its car- 
rier to and fro upon the turntable, and the effect of rotating 
the lens about certain points on its principal axis can there- 
| fore be readily tested. Various effects being produced by 
bringing either the nodes or the centres of the pupils over the 
pivot, the positions of these points can be determined by ten- 
__ tative experiment. 

To Find the Nodes. 

With the ordinary method of using the tourniquet a distant 
point is focussed on a screen, and the position of the lens upon 
the turn is shifted tentatively until the image shows no move- 
ment when the turntable is rotated. The vertical axis of rota- 
tion then passes through one of the nodes of the lens and the 
position of that node can be recorded, either by marking the 
lens mount, or by noting the distance ‘of the node from some 

fixed datum. This method is often somewhat troublesome. 
The movement of the lens to and fro upon the urntable necessi- 
tates frequent refocussing, and in daylight the apparatus cannot 
be conveniently used unless fitted with a camera body to pro- 
tect the screen from extraneous light, while with artificial light 
it is difficult to secure a satisfactory theoretically “distant », 
| test object without the aid of further complications in the way of 
apparatus. The following method is in many respects more 
convenient. It obviates the necessity of preserving focus; is 
applicable in the brightest daylight without the use of any 


form of camera body; and is very readily and quickly carried. 
out. 

Fix the lens on the carrier of the tourniquet and direct it 
to a distant object, such as a church spire. A spire seen against 
the sky is about the best object that can be selected. About 
eight to ten inches behind the approximae position of the 
principal focus of the lens set up a vertical screen with a pin- 
hole, arranging matters so that the pinhole is as nearly as pos 
sible on the principal axis of the lens. On looking through 
the pinhole a very clear and bright inverted image of the 
spire will be seen, provided the pinhole is at the distance of 
distinct vision from the principal focus of the lens, a little ad-- 
justment may be necessary to secure a perfectly clear image. 
‘Arrange the whole apparatus so that spire, pinhole, and lens: 
are truly in alignment, and tilt it, if necessary, to bring the top 
of the spire in the centre of the lens aperture. Next, arrange 
a fine needle vertically between pinhole and lens at about the 
position of the principal focus, and adjust the needle until its 
point appears to’ just meet the apex of the steeple as seen 
through the pinhole. This completes the arrangement of the 
apparatus. 

Rotate the tourniquet through an angle of about five degrees, 
and note if the image of the spire and the needle point still 
appear to meet. If they are separated move the sliding carrier 
in the direction that will bring the spire back to the needle 
point, then swing the turntable slowly from side to side. The 
spire should now remain over the needle point, and it should 
retain that fixed position while the tourniquet is rotated in 
both directions through a certain limited angle. If this is the 
case the node is exactly over the fixed centre of rotation, and 
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its position can be recorded. The second node is found by an 
exactly similar process carried out with the tourniquet turned 
through an angle of 180 degrees, so that the direction of the 
lens is reversed. 

It may be found with a poorly corrected lens that it can only 
be rotated through a very small angle without producing any 
apparent movement of the image. There is a limit to the 
angle in all cases, and even with a high quality lens the spire 
may move very rapidly away from the needle when the limit 
is reached, though that limit will probably be a wide one. 
With certain lenses of complex or nonsymmetrical form it will 
also often be noticed that the movement of the spire is very 
irregular and hesitating. It sometimes momentarily reverses 
its movement at one particular angle, and then recontinues its 
original course. 

If the lens has a flat field the image of the spire should 
lengthen considerably as the lens is rotated, owing to the fact 
that the focal length of the lens is greater for oblique than for 
direct light. If this effect is not observed, curvature of the field 
almost certainly exists. If the image becomes distorted 
laterally during the rotation of the lens it is equally certain 
that the lens is not well corrected for distortion. With an 
approximately level apparatus the image of the spire should 
be perfectly vertical at all angles with a lens free from dis- 
tortion. 


Measuring the Focal Length. 


Having found the node of emission, adjust the tourniquet 
so that the principal axis of the lens intersects the pinhole as 
nearly as possible, then observe the needle and image of the 
spire through a second pinhole situated at one side of the 
hole previously used, and about quarter inch from it. If the 
needle and spire do not coincide move the needle to or from the 
lens on the line of the principal axis until coincidence is se- 
cured. When the needle and spire coincide through either pin- 
hole the needle is situated at the principal focus of the lens, 
and the distance from the necdle to the node of emission is 
the focal length. This is a very quick and easy method, and it 
is also a very accurate one, provided the lens is free from any 
serious amount of spherical aberration. 

Another method ayailable with one pinhole is to remoye the 
needle and substitute for it a piece of ground glass. If the glass 
is carefully adjusted until a sharp image of the spire is observed 
upon it when looking through the pinhole, the focal length can 
be measured from the node to the ground glass. So long as ob- 
servation is made through the pinhole the image can be ob- 
served fairly well without screening the glass in any way, but 
the method is not quite so satisfactory as the former one. 

A third method is to remove the needle, substitute a piece 
of white card for the pinhole screen, and move the card up to 
the lens until a sharp image of the sun is secured. This is 
simple enough if a view of the sun can be obtained, but neither 
this nor the preceding method is preferable to the first one, 
unless the lens shows spherical aberration, and in that case the 
following method has advantages. 

If the position of the node of the lens is recorded by its dis- 
tance from the back of the fixed flange on the lens mount, then 
the distance from the node to the focussing screen of the camera 
can always be easily determified by removing the lens, measur- 
ing from the screen to the face of the loose flange on the 
camera front, with the aid of a rule inserted through the flange 
aperture, and adding that dimension to the known distance 

_ of the node from the fixed flange. Hence, if the node has been 
determined and recorded, we need only fix the lens in the 
camera, focus on a distant object, and then measure the focal] 
length. The back of the fixed flange is always the best datum 
for nodal and other constant measurements, for it is always 
in close contact with the face of the loose flange, and the sum 


of measurements from screen to flange and flange to node can 
always be easily determined. This method of measuring exact 
focal distances is especially useful when it is desired to adjust 
the camera for copying to an exact scale. 


To Find the Pupils. 


Every lens system has two “pupils,” or true “ effective aper- 
tures,” and one at least of these pupils is always a virtual 
image of the diaphragm, formed either by the complete lens 
system, or by one of its component combinations. In the case 
of a single “view” lens the diaphragm aperture is one pupil, 
and it is called the “entrance pupil” or the “exit pupil,” 
according as it is turned either towards the object or towards 
the image. The other pupil is a virtual image of the dia- 
phragm aperture formed by the lens, and is the apparent aper- 
ture seen when looking at the diaphragm through the lens, 
This virtual pupil is the exit pupil when the stop itself is the 
entrance pupil, and vice versa. 

In a doublet made up of two positive combinations with an 
intermediate stop both pupils are virtual. The entrance pupil 
is the virtual image of the diaphragm formed by the front lens, 
while the exit pupil is a virtual image formed -by the back 
lens, and each pupil can be observed by looking through the 
lens responsible for its formation. In a well corrected lens a 
virtual pupil should be a well defined image of the diaphragm 
aperture, and if observed from a fixed viewing point it should 
retain the same position, and show no lateral movement (other 
than a slight contraction from a circular to an elliptical form) 
during the horizontal rotation of the lens through a small angle 
about the centre point of the pupil. The position of a virtual 
pupil can therefore be determined on a tourniquet by a method 
similar to that adopted for determining the position of a node. 

Set up the apparatus as described for determining the nodes, 
but direct the lens to some parts of the sky so that no terres- 
trial objects come in the field of view. Stop the lens down to its 
smallest aperture, and arrange the needle so that it bisects the 
apparent aperture. Turn the tourniquet through a small angle 
and note if the needle still bisects the aperture. If not, slide 
the lens on the turntable until the aperture is once more 
bisected by the needle, then rotate the lens to test the fixity of 
the apparent position of the aperture. If no moyement is ob- 
served the vertical axis of rotation passes through the centre 
of the pupil, the position of which can be recorded. This will 
be the exit pupil if the front lens of the o jective is directed 
to the object, and the entrance pupil if the objective is reversed. 
With the very small aperture the pupil should retain its fixed 
position during a fairly wide angle of rota ion, if it does not 
the lens is very likely to give distortion. 

The test is very easily carried out with a small aperture, 
but not so readily with a large one. Severa apertures should, 
however, be tested to see if the position of the pupil centre is 
the same for all. It should be with a well corrected lens, but 
big differences are likely to be found with poor lenses, which 
seem to generally possess curved (concave) pupils instead of 
plane ones. 


W 


To Test the Constancy of the Aperture. 


When the pupil has been determined, the apparatus should 
again be directed to the spire, and the lens be once more rotated 
on the centre of the turntable. If the apparent aperture and 
the image of the spire both remain stationary the lens is one of 
“constant aperture,” but if the one moves while the other is 
fixed the lens is of “inconstant aperture,” which means that 
the actual diameter of the effective aperture varies when the 
distance of the object in focus is altered, and, as a consequence, 
that exposure, depth, and perspective are not governed by the 
ordinary rules when the object is very near. When this is the 
case (and it always is so with a single view or landscape lens), 


. 
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1e distance between the entrance pupil and the node of admis- 
ion should be carefully measured and recorded, as it forms 
constant that is useful to determine by calculation the precise 
ehaviour of the lens on near objects. The fact that a lens is 
f inconstant aperture is also indicated when the effective aper- 
ure of the lens is found to vary according to the side of the 
118 that it is measured upon. This is also an easy test, as 
perture is very readily measured without the aid of any 
pecial apparatus, but this test does not give the aperture con- 
tant, and the information it affords has only a negative value. 


The tourniquet test reveals the inconstancy of the aperture, and 
also gives a measure of the degree of inconstancy, therefore it 
is far more useful. From the nature of the test it is apparent 
that when the aperture is constant the entrance pupil and node 
of admission coincide, as do also the exit pupil and node of 
emission. Hence the test for constancy can be made in the 
first instance when finding the nodes. If there is no obvious. 
movement.of the aperture it is unnecessary to make a separate 
test for the positions of the pupils. 
©. Wesorne Piper. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


The First Sulpbocyanide Toning Bath. 
Ppriars it is not generally known that toning with gold and 
sulphocyanide grew out of the use of sulphocyanide as a fixing 
alt. At any rate, it is a fact that M. Meynier, who introduced 
the former twenty-two years ago to-day, had communicated to 
the French Photographic Society, some six months previously, 
, note on the employment of ammonium sulphocyanide for fixa- 
tion in place of the highly poisonous potassium cyanide. I 
sonclude from this that M. Meynier was led to discover the 
functions of sulphocyanide in a gold-toning bath, although he 
himself gives no hint of this in communicating his formula 
to “Photographische Archiv” for September, 1863 :—“I have 
compounded a toning bath with ammonium sulphocyanide for 
positive paper prints which gives a rose-violet tone. I add a 
solution of one gramme chloride of gold to one of twelve 
grammes ammonium sulphocyanide in one litre of water. The 
yellow colour of the bath after mixing gradually disappears. 
‘As soon as the solution is colourless it can be used in the same 
way that the usual toning baths are employed.” 


Dry Plates of 1856. 

I suppose many even of my younger readers have used a dry 
collodion plate put on the market several years ago as the 
“Hill-Norris.” Possibly many of them were not aware of the 
time to which the process of their manufacture dates back. 
Tt was exactly forty-nine years ago to-day—on September 1, 
1856—that Dr. Hill Norris applied for a patent for rendering 
collodion films capable of being used in a dry condition. Dr. 
Norris’s process was based on preserving he porosity of the 
‘collodion film, and in this respect was an advance on the 
work of Muirhead, Gaudin, and the others whose leading idea 
was to preserve the film in a moist condition. Describing his pro- 
cess, Dr. Norris wrote :—‘I introduce into the pores of the 
collodion film, while still wet from the nitrate of silver solu- 
‘tion (or after washing) certain substances soluble in, or 
penetrable by, watery solutions, which substances, occupying 
the pores of the collodion film, prevent its condensation on 
drying, and retain it in a sensitive and pervious state, and by 
“this means I am enabled to produce beautiful pictures, either 
negative or positive, on perfectly dry and hard collodion films, 
which films are capable of retaining their sensitiveness for an 
unlimited period. The substances I employ to satur- 


ate the collodion films are very numerous, but the process may 
be described as follows :—Having produced in the film the sen- 
sitive iodide of silver by any of the ordinary known means, I 
immerse the film for varying periods in a solution of gum 
arabic, or of dextrine, starch, gelatine albumen, gum traga- 
canth, vegetable mucilages, caseine, gluten, or other such little 
substances capable of fulfilling the above-named conditions ; the 
films are then dried, and are ready for exposure to light, or 
may be kept for any convenient length of time and used as: 
desired.” Probably the dry plates which came upon the market 
between 1856 and 1866 were produced by the process as above: 
described in Specification No. 2,029, 1856, but in later years. 
Dr. Norris, from his factory at Stechford, Birmingham, issued 
yery rapid dry collodion plates, as rapid as a fast gelatine plate 
of ten years ago, and owing their speed to silver bromide. 
But at what stage of his lengthy yesearches Dr. Norris 
lighted upon the sensitive properties of silver bromide I cannot 
say. 
Sidelights on Daguerre’s “Researches.” 

One gets some interesting glimpses of the way in which the 
Parisian scene-painter was making random shots at the secret 
of fixing the camera image in one or two letters from Nicephore 
Niepce to his son Isidore. Writing on September 2nd, 1827, 
the father says :—“M. Daguerre has been successful in fixing 
some of the colour rays of the spectrum. He has already suc- 
ceeded in combining three, and he. is working to unite the: 
remaining four. But the difficulties which he encounters in- 
erease in proportion to the modifications which one substance: 
must undergo in order to retain many colours at the same 
time.” We hear no more of Daguerre’s adventures in colour 
photography, but this same letter gives an illuminating desecrip- 
tion of the process which at that time appeared to suggest itself 
to the scene-painter as containing the elements of success. 
Here is what M .Niepce says :—-“ The chemical compound used 
by M. Dauguerre is a very fine powder which does not adhere to 
surfaces to which it is applied. This powder on the least 
exposure to light becomes so luminous as in some measure to 
illuminate the interior of the camera. Its behaviour seems to 
resemble, so far as I can recollect, that of sulphide of baryta, 
which likewise retains certain luminous. 


or Bolognese stone, 
Historicus. 


rays.” 


A Marter of Minutes.—Australian photographers have shown that 
or the occasion demands, they are 
quite equal to any emergency required of them, and the “ Austra- 
lian Photographic Journal” has reported several instances of very 
rapid photographic performances. Perhaps the last incident of 
particular note occurred during the visit to Australia of the then 
Duke of York—now Prince of Wales—when large batches of photo- 
graphs taken of the various functions, between the hours of two and 
four o'clock in the afternoon were got ready and dispatched by the 


when the opportunity offers, 


five o’clock mail the same afternoon. It is, however, worthy of 
mention that the other day, on the occasion of an installation cere- 
mony at a local masonic lodge, Messrs. H. L. Orr. and Co., of 
Sydney, took a flashlight photograph of the proceeding, and, in a 
corner of the room, developed the plate, made a bromide contact 
print, which was properly mounted and afterwards handed around 
for inspection (and orders) within fifteen minutes. Needless to say 


that in “striking the iron while it was hot,” a very large proportiom 
g p S 


of those present placed orders with Messrs. Orr and Co. for copies. 
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TWO-COLOUR PRINTS AND TONALITY. : 


Tux following article, by Bernard ©. Roloff, which appears in our 
New York contemporary, The Photographer, may be read by those 
who are interested in its nominated theme, and by others to whom 
the modus operandi is of importance for quite different. purposes :— 

The writer, when making exposures of outdoor views, has always 
made it a habit to secure two negatives of the same view, exposing 
~one for the sky, and the other for the foreground. While it is ad- 
mitted that by increasing the exposure to a sufficient extent it is pos- 
sible to so develo 


before the foreground has reached proper density ; yet such negatives 


the plate that the sky will not become too dense 
in the writer’s opinion, have a tendency to flatness and lack that 
brilliancy so necessary to perfect negative. Prints from such a nega- 
tive may be made 
but through this 
It would seem reasonable 

of the same view as stated, 
the sky (a shor 
(normal exposure), they may 
»sired effect in each, and later in printing, the ordinary methods of 
printing-in a sky may be resorted to with more telling effect than if 


on contrasty paper to secure the needed brilliancy, 


he sky again loses its tonality. 

0 suppose that if two negatives are made 
from exactly the same position, one for 
exposure), and another for a landscape, or foreground 
be developed separately to secure the de- 


the sky is printed-in from a stock sky or cloud negative. 
Now, while the ordinary methods of printing-in skies (and there are 
plenty of them) will serve the purpose in connection with the above 


outlined plan, 


skies in connection with the above plan as being considerably different 
and somewhat more effective than most of the others that have come 
within his knowledge. 

The method presupposes a working knowledge of carbon printing, 
and if by chance any who read this are disposed to discontinue be- 
‘cause they have no knowledge of the process, then let them immedia- 
tely secure a dozen carbon papers (assorted) and plunge boldly in, 
taking the precaution, however, to ignore in the beginning all the 
minor details of the directions given by the manufacturers, except 
only the most important and necessary steps, which are few and ex- 
ceedingly simple. 

The Method of Shy-Printing. 

First, in developing the two negatives secured as above directed, en- 
deavour to secure a strong, nicely graded sky, in the negative ex- 
posed for the sky, ignoring the landscape entirely and taking the 
precaution not to develop too far. The landscape negative, on 
the contrary, should be developed far ‘enough to produce a some- 
what dense sky; if it is possible to do this without sacrificing the 
landscape, the latter, however, being developed carefully to se- 
cure the desired effect, even if at the expense of the sky. 

When the negatives are finished and dried the sky negative should 
be placed in a printing frame provided with a shade fastened at one 
end and bent up. 
chance for the thin landscape portion of the negative to print, and so 


This should be so adjusted that there will be no 


that the sky will be printed strong at the top, and gradually weaker 
towards the horizon. 
Exposing a Test Piece. 

A trial with a piece of printing-out paper will show if the shade 
is adjusted correctly, and this will also give the printing time required, 
as the carbon should be printed until all the necessary details show in 
the trial print. Of course, if printing-out paper is used, the print- 
ing should be done in as strong light as it is possible to secure, except 
in direct sunlight. If the sky-print is to be made on some developing 
paper, such as Rotox (used by the writer) or Velox, the printing 
should be performed in very much diffused daylight, instead of, as is 
“usually done with the papers, in strong artificial light, the object being 


the writer calls attention to his method of printing-in | 


to prevent the shade throwing a shadow over the sky portion of the 
negative. Additional diffusion is secured by covering the front of the 
frame with a sheet of tissue paper before tacking on the shade, an¢ 
small pieces of cotton may be placed between the tissue paper and the 
glass side of the negative to roughly cover the landscape portion of 


the latter. 
Making the Carbon Print. 


Insert a piece of sensitized carbon tissue of the colour that the pic- 
ture is to be in (green for landscapes with an abundance of foliage to 
preserve the natural effect) in another printing frame with the land- 
Scape negative and print the required length of time, afterwards 
soaking, placing in contact with the temporary support, developing 
and drying. The sky print upon the printing-out, or developing 
paper, is now toned and fixed in one case, or developed and fixed in 
the other, washed and placed in a bath of equal parts of saturated 
solutions of ferricyanide of potassium and ammonio citrate of iron, 
to which add two ounces of water to every two ounces of the saturated 
combined solutions and a few minims of hydrochloric or similar acid. 
This will tone the sky print to blue, and the intensity of the tint is 
determined by the depth of printing and the strength of the aboye- 
named solution. Wash to eliminate the yellow in the high lights 
and place in a solution of formaline 4 ounce to 8 ounces of water to 
harden for 15 minutes, after which rinse and dry. 

Now transfer the carbon print to the sky print in the usual man- 
ner for double transfer, treating the sky print similarly to double 
paper, dry and.strip. This process will give a print in two 
y the combination of the carbon with some other printing 


transfer 


colours 
process, 
Two-Colour by Carbon Throughout. 

If it is desired to utilize the carbon process throughout in this 
method it is only necessary to make the sky print in carbon of the 
desired colour (blue, if desired for a two-colour print, or a print the 
same colour as the landscape is intended to be printed in), squeegee 
into contact with a piece of ordinary single transfer paper, and deve- 
lop in the usual manner, and after developing harden in the forma- 
line bath previously given. The resulting print should be a well- 
graded sky, shading down near the horizon to almost white. If 
there are trees, etc., projecting into the sky a few touches with a 
camel’s-hair brush during development will cause t 
the 


hem to merge 
gradually into 


sky. The landscape negative 


printed to a sheet of carbon tissue of the proper 


may now be 


colour as before 
described, the sky portion being dense enough 
pigment from adhering thereto. When about to 


the last printed sheet, viz., the landscape, in co 


to prevent much 
develop, immerse 
d water with the 
previously developed and dried sky print and if the precaution has 


been taken to previously mark the sky portion 


of 
print so that it will not be upside down on the trans: 
necessary to bring the tissue and sky print toge 


she Jandscape 


er, it is only 
her under water, 
squeegee as usual, and develop later in the ordinary 

Again, some objection may 


manner, 

be made to the use of two negatives 
in producing the sky effect, but this may be obviated by placing an 
ordinary landscape negative in the printing frame under tissue paper | 
and the shade referred to adjusted so that the sky will print some- 
what longer than the foreground, removing the shade to allow the 
light to strike the foreground for a portion of the exposure. This 
is an old way of carrying this into effect, but in order to secure the 
two-colour effect it is necessary to print each separately, either from 
separate negatives or from one negative as desired; but it is surely 
no great hardship to make two negatives of the desired view instead 
of one, as many of us will often make three and four to make certain 
of a good thing. 
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Other Suggested Methods. 

Place the desired negative in a printing frame prepared as shown 
n the sketch and as previously described. Insert a piece of ordi- 

y blue-print paper (rather heavy weight) and print the sky to 
e required depth, i.e., overprint slightly, and finish the print by 
ashing in water and drying. If the plan of two negatives is fol- 
4g proceed in the same manner. With a tuft of cotton dipped 

oxalic acid solution or similar bleaching agent (carbonate soda), 
arefully take out trees or other objects projecting over into the 
ky, rinsing well after this operation to remove the yellow stain. 
‘To prepare this print for single transfer, prepare a solution of 


gelatine 1 ounce in 20 ounces of water. Do not make up too much 
of this as it will not keep, 4 ounce in 10 ounces of water being pro- 
bably sufficient for one batch, unless it is desired to coat a large quan- 
tity of paper. Float the print on this solution or coat it with a soft 
brush, taking care to secure an even coat. When the gelatine is 
set it may be immersed in a solution of chrome alum, which will ren- 
der it insoluble. 

Use this paper in the same manner as described for the sky print 
in carbon, making a carbon print from the negative in the desired 
colour, and transferring to the blue print, having previously marked 
the sky portion of the printed carbon tissue to indicate where the 


sky should come. 


4 
: 
[At a time when no means are left untried to reduce the weight of 
ghotographie apparatus to the minimum, the following paper, com- 


municated to the Yorkshire Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, on practical trials with commercial light alloys deserves a 


EprrortaL Nore. 


place in our pages, even though the particular circle interested is a 
small one. For the report we desire to acknowledge the “ Journal 
: the 8.C.I.”] 


THE magnesium-aluminium alloy, known as magnalium, is interest- 
ing from its lightness, and further that small amounts of heavier 

etals, such as nickel or copper, may be added to it without raising 
its density above that of the fundamental metal, whilst at the same 


time considerably altering its mechanical properties. 


Comm-rcial Magnalium Metals. 

At the present time, three magnalium al.oys are in regular use, 
Genoted by the letters X, Y, and Z. The first of these is for forging 
or for castings in which strength is a primary consideration. Forg- 
ing is done at about 330 deg. C., special care being taken to avoid 


oxidation, The second, Y, is ordinarily used for casting. To se- 
J 


ure good results, oxidation must be carefully guarded against, the 
reated, and after pouring 
he casting should be cooled as quickly as possible. The melting 
y aboye that of aluminium. The castings 
roperly made are clean and sharp. The third alloy, Z, is used for 
rolling and drawing. Rolling is done between 300 degrees and 350 
degrees ©. Frequent annealing is necessary unless very hard sheet 
ds required. Apart from the method pursued in roiling, it is stated 
ing to about 390 degrees 


elted metal must not be agitated or over- 


oint is slight when 


hat soft sheet can be made springy by hea 


©. and slow cooling. Rapid quenching makes it soft. Similar con- 


‘siderations apply to drawing into rod, wire or tube. Frosting is 
done, as with aluminium itself, by alkaline liquors. 


Magnalium v. Aluminium. 


__ It will be noticed that, except for its greater tendency to oxidation 


when ho 
very similar to that required for aluminium. 


, the treatment of magnalium by the foregoing processes is 
Magnalium has, how- 
ever, two advantages at least over pure aluminium. 


| strength 


) tons in 


Its tensile 
is decidedly higher. This is said to range from 84 to 10 
he case of ordinary castings (Y), up to 23 tons for Z when 
rolled hard. The most conspicuous advantage is in its behaviour 
pth cutting tools. As is painfully familiar to all who have had 
to use aluminium, such operations as filing, turning, drilling, and 
Screwing are far from 
and tears 
taken a 


satisfactory with the pure metal. It drags 


and clogs the cutting edges. Very small cuts have to be 


high speed, with good lubrication. The case is very dif- 
“ferent with magnalium. It works cleanly in the lathe. When 


turned at a surface speed of 100 feet per minute, without any lubri- 


MAGNALIUM AND OTHER LIGHT ALLOYS. 


cant, long spiral shavings come off and the surface left is free from 
any signs of dragging or tearing. It is also free from tool-marks, a 
circumstance which suggests that the softness of the metal makes it 
flow on contact with the cutting edge. This idea is supported by 
the curious way in which the metal builds up on to the tool-edge 
when being turned or drilled without a lubricant. I find that a 
cutting edge, whose angle is about 65 degrees, such as would do for 
steel, serves very well for magnalium. A less acute angle, such as 
is used for brass, is not so satisfactory. When turned in the man- 
ner here described, a silvery-white surface is produced on which 
any polishing operations seem superfluous. 

In order to see if the presence of magnesium would render alumi- 
nium susceptible to corrosion, I made a comparative test by exposing 
sheets of magnalium to the laboratory atmosphere for three weeks, 
side by side with sheets of aluminium, zine, copper, and brass, all 


the surfaces being in a precisely similar condition. The magnalium 


showed no special signs of corrosion, and the laboratory atmosphere 
had decidedly ‘more effect on the zinc, copper and brass. 
Analysis of the Alloys. 
As to chemical composition, careful qualitative analyses have 


been made of drillings from ingots of X and Y alloys and of a piece 


of soft sheet which is presumably Z. Complete quanti 
have also been carried out, but in the case of Y, w 
before the special difficulties of the analysis were ful 
great reliance can be placed on the results, which are therefore 
omitted. The chief trouble was caused by the relatively enormous 
proportion of aluminium, which appears in each alloy to exceed 94 
er cent. In the qualitative analyses, the bulky character of the 
aluminium hydroxide prevented large amounts being taken and so 
rendered the detection of difficult. | More- 
over, it was found that in spite of re-precipitation, the aluminium 
hydroxide carried down large quantities of other metals. For in- 
stance, after a second precipitation with ammonia in presence of 
much ammonium chloride, the nickel (in alloy X) was still present 
y larger quantity in the aluminium hydroxide than in 


ative analyses 
hich was done 


y realised, no 


minor constituents 


in apparent 
the united filtrates. 
precipitated hydroxide as usual to expel excess of am- 


Tt was noticed that on boiling the liquid con- 
taining the 
monia, a marked darkening occurred. In consequence of these 
facts, in all the qualitative work, and also in the quantitative 
analysis of X, the re-precipitated hydroxide was digested with pure 
sodium hydroxide solution in a platinum basin. Nearly all the 
aluminium was thereby dissolved and, after diluting and filtering, 
the residual precipitate, brownish-grey in colour, was dissolved in 
acid and then analysed for all metals beyond the “hydrogen sul- 
phide” group in the usual course. 

© avoid this lengthy procedure, Mr. J. B. Murray sug- 


In order 
gested the preliminary treatment of the alloy with sodium hydroxide. 
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solution in order to remove the greater part of the aluminium before 
commencing the ordinary ana ytical separation. He applied this 
method to the complete analysis of the sample of soft sheet, pre- 
sumably Z, and found it very satisfactory. The alkaline solution 


of sodium aluminate was found to contain most of the tin which 


, 
was, however, easily precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen after 
acidifying. The results of the analyses may be stated 
follows :— ; 

Alloy X contains copper (1.7), magnesium (1.60), nickel (1.16), 
and antimony and iron in smaller quantities. 


riefly as 


Alloy Y contains copper, magnesium, tin, lead, a small amount 
of iron, and a doubtful trace of antimony. As far as I can judge, 
Y is intermediate in composition between X and Z, except as regards. 
nickel. Alloy Z (soft sheet) contains tin (3.15), copper (0.21), 
nesium (1.58), lead (0.72), and the usual amount of iron, about one- 
third of 1 per cent. 


mag- 


Traces of titanium were found, presumably derived from the 
bauxite. Indications of other rare metals were obtained, but the 
difficulties in the way of taking large quantities of the samples for 
analysis prevented any confirmatory work. Alloy X dissolved in 
aqua regia left an insoluble residue amounting to 0.38 per cent. 
The most noteworthy result of the ana ytical work is that in no 
case was as much as 2 per cent. of magnesium found. The highest 
result was 1.86 per cent. in the soft. sheet, This result was ob- 
tained by precipitating (twice) the magnesium as the double phos- 
phate from an alkaline ‘solution in which thé aluminium was re- 
tained by the presence of alkali tartrates. 
lieve that this result is too high. 


But I have reason to be- 
The alloy dissolves very vigorously 
even in diluted hydrochloric acid, and considerable care is needed 
in this operation. It is little affected by nitric acid. 


Zisium and Ziskon. 

“Zisium” and “ziskon” are two light alloys prepared for use 
primarily in scientific instrument making. Zisium was first named 
zalium, but it was found that this name could not be registered. Both 
alloys are silver-white in colour and make good castings, in which 
form only they. are supplied. 

Zisium is the lighter, having a density of 2.95 as compared with 
5.35 for ziskon. - The latter is, however, much harder and stronger. 
The tensile strength of the metals (cast in sand) is stated to be 
nearly five and 11 tons per square inch respectively, according to 
tests made at the National Physical Laboratory. My experience 
of their working properties is confined to the making of turnings 
for the purpose of analysis. Zisium cuts like very soft brass, in 
short curly chips, using a tool as described for magnalium. 
seems to have a texture resembling that of cast-steel, 
course, much softer. 


Ziskon 
though, of 
It needs to be cut at a lower speed than 
zisium and gives long shavings. 2 
more than making a 
qualitative analysis of each of the two sample castings of these 
alloys which I have had. The results show, as might be expected, 
from the specific gravity, that both are aluminium alloys. Zisium, 
like magnalium, appears to be essentially aluminium, modified by 
the presence of small amounts of other metals. 


Want of time has prevented my doing 


I find in it zine, tin, 
and copper, with a trace of antimony, and a minute trace of bismuth 
and possibly thallium. 

Ziskon has a different character. It is a zinc-aluminium alloy, 
containing perhaps one-fourth its weight of the former metal, as 
far as could be judged by a rough weighing of the zinc sulphide ob- 
tained in the qualitative analysis, 


Other Aluminium Alloys. 


Zinc-aluminium alloys have been studied by Mr. J. W. Richards. He 
confirms the previous statements of Durand as to the remarkable 


mechanical properties of one containing one-third of its weight of 
zinc. It is very hard, resembling tool-steel, and its specific gravity 
is given as 3.8. On the other hand, alloys containing only one- 
sixth of zinc or less are soft enough for rolling or drawing. An alloy 
intermediate in composition, containing 25 per cent. of zinc, is said 
to give excellent castings, easily worked, and to be much used for 
scientific instrument making. Its specific gravity is given as 3.4, 
thus closely agreeing with that of ziskon. These statements, IT 


think, confirm the result of my examination of ziskon. 

A great many other aluminium alloys, containing such metals as 
zinc, copper, nickel, and tungsten, have heen patented in recent 
years, and some are in actual commercial use. 

The numerous aluminium bronzes do not come within the scope 
of this paper, as they are not light alloys, since aluminium is not 
their principal constituent. 

In conclusion, I must express my indebtedness to Mr. J. B. Mur- 
ray for a great deal of valuable assistance, and to Mr. J. Arthur 
Williams, of Hatton Garden, who has rendered indispensable help 
in the supply of specimens and information. 

R. E. Barnerr, B.Sc. 


Discussion, 


Mr. C. P. Finn asked if Mr. Barnett had made experiments” 
towards the examination of magnalium by micrographic methods of 
analysis. The results of such an examination of the structural 
changes produced in the alloy by chilling, ete., would be of great - 
interest. What method should be used in soldering magnalium? 
How did the co-efficient of expansion of the alloy compare with that 
of aluminium? 

Mr. J. W. Cobb said the alloy appeared to be soft, and so would: 
easily scratch and flow, and be difficult to polish. Decreasing hardness 
made polishing increasingly difficult, as for example in the case 
of lead. This would, no doubt, interfere with the obtaining of 
polished surfaces suitable for photo-micrographic study. Were the 
aluminium laboratory paints used to prevent corrosion of apparatus, 
etc., analogous in composition to magnalium? He could appreciate 
the difficulties of securing good separations by double precipitation, 
as, in analysing magnesite, he had found three or four precipitations 
necessary to secure satisfactory results. Since small quantities of 
molybdenum and tungsten conyérted steel into a high-speed cutting 


steel, with special properties, the presence 0} 


titanium even in small 
quantity might produce its own effect in magnalium. For this 
reason, he thought it should not be concluded, that because -the 
titanium was probably introduced through the bauxite, from which 
aluminium was extracted, it woul 


not have some effect on the 
properties of the alloy. 

Mr. T. Fairley suggested that there was a possibility of the 
amount of magnesium in the alloy, diminishing in the working or 
casting. If 2 per cent. were originally present, the final percentage 
might be much lower owing to oxidation by the atmosphere during 
heating. He had given students analyses of aluminum paints for 


exercises in examinations, and in certain cases the results showed the 
presence of about 3 per cent. ot tin. He Supposed magnalium, like 
aluminium, was affected by caustic alkalis, 

Mr. F. W. Branson said, that while at King’s College he came 
across an aluminium alloy which contained a little silver. 

Mr. R. E. Barnett said he had done nothing to test the suitability 
of magnalium for photo-micrographic study, and had seen nothing 
on this point in any description of the alloy. He thought Mr. 
Cobb’s view would be correct. In turning the metal, the remarkably 
even surface suggested that it flowed in front of the cutting tool. 
To get a surface for metallography, he thought something like 
casting on to glass, and then breaking away the latter, might have to 
be resorted to. The alloy would have to be soldered like aluminium ; 
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Hox should be used, but a special solder of aluminium with some 
Scraping under the molten solder with the bit, or even 
Other alloys 
aluminium and magnesium, such as magnalium powder used for 
The 
ulytical results were curious, showing remarkably low percentages 


er metals. 
rh a wire brush, would be necessary to remove oxide. 


he light purposes, probably contained more magnesium. 


magnesium, and there were puzzling discrepancies between these 


ults and published statements. If the amount of magnesium 


ginally put into the alloy was the published percentage, this 
crepancy might be explained by Mr. Fairley’s suggestion, that 
ne magnesium was lost through oxidation in the heating and pre- 
tation of the alloy. 


———  —— 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Business Brieflets” 


- ADVERTISING 
GANDLIN’S is the title of a smartly written 


le pamphlet which reaches us from 545, Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
* York. The author of the “brieflets” is Mr. W. I. Scandlin, 
Il-known in American photographic circles, 
nself 


e contents of the little book are so good, and 


and now describing 


as “Specialist in Advertising for Photographers.” 


: so much to the same 
int as that advocated in our recent series of articles on adver- 


ng for photographers, that we venture to quote a few of the 


hy paragraphs. For instance :— 
You know how to make a good photograph; it does not follow 
it you know how to make the public believe it. You have only 
convince the public that this is so and the public will pay your 


it, your stock bills, your help, and, if you convince it hard enough, 


if buy you an automobile or a yacht—both, if you want both. 
od advertising is the only salvation of photography to-day. 
chnique is good enough, but business is not. Good advertising 
ll improve the only weak spot in the business. 

Both throw out 


ractive bait and then leave it up to the fish to bite. 


A good business man is like a good fisherman. 
If you could 
ch one-fifth of the people of your community who haven’t been 
a gallery for five years, you would be kept busy. A lot of them 
H rise to the right kind of bait. Why not go fishing? 

‘The right kind of publicity will increase the profit of a business 
t Probably not 
= twenty of your community is photographed once in every two 
ars, 
ond year, or one in twenty induced to come once each year the 
If 
2 publicity that doubled the total volume of business comes from 


the right kind of fertiliser will increase a crop. 
If one in ten could be brought to the studio once every 
siness of every studio in your community would be doubled. 
1 studio alone, your share will be more than doubled. There is a 
ifitable business in the future for the photographic studio that will 
after it in the same business-like way that others employ. 
“You may as well try to run a photographic gallery without water 
.. publicity. It can’t be done in these days. If you don’t 
about your own work, and if you don’t keep constantly before 
- people of your community, they wili forget you when they get 
dy for a sitting. 
mn hammering his name into their minds while you have been 
‘ing (2) a few dollars. 
if your business is fair without publicity it may be prosperous 
th it. 
“Publicity of the right kind may be made profitable in any 
siness. 


They will go to the other fellow who has 


Vhe public loves dainty illustrations. The photographic studio 
n supply an endless variety. (Illustrated studio booklets are effec- 
e and logical methods of publicity. 

“It you want people to know of your existence it’s better to 
mind the same person three or four times, than three or four times 
many persons*once. A billion drops of water falling on the same 


} 


| 


spot will wear away solid rock. The same quantity, poured from 
a bucket over its entire surface won’t make an impression. 

‘We pay too much attention to making photographs and far too 
little to making a demand for them. 

“A large part of every additional dollar's worth of business you 
can do, without increasing your help, is velvet. If you can get a 
few more people coming your way each month, you'll soon note a 
difference. 

“A two line reading notice in your local paper is often worth 
more to you than a four-inch space in the advertising pages. A 
bunch of short, bright locals costs little. 

“ A genuinely ‘swell’ booklet given out to your best people makes 
them think that you are the man to give them the best satisfaction 
when they want photographs. It also reminds them that they need 
some right now. ‘These two thoughts ought always to be harnessed. 
together.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Scandiin takes care to impress upon his 
readers the fact that he is the right man to prepare advertisement 
matter for those who cannot successfully undertake it themselves; 
and a gentle hint to that effect is embodied in most of the “brief- 


lets,” as for 
“Tt isn’t t 


example :— 

at people don’t want photographs, it’s simply that they 
don’t realise the need. Keep the thought 
of photographs, your photographs, Let 
them see your name on your work or something that shall suggest 
Tf you don’t know how to 


They must be reminded. 
constantly before them. 


your studio on every possible occasion. 
remind a person of the same thing in fifty-seven varieties of style 


and finish, try Scandlin. He does. 


—— 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


August 24 to September 21.—Berwick-upon-Tweed Arts Club. Hon. 
Secretary Pictorial Photography Section, H. Hancocks, 38, Ravens- 
downe, Berwick-upon-T weed. 

September 8.—International Exhibition at Budapest. Address, 
Secretary of the Photo-Club, Egyctem-ter 5, Budapest, IV. 

Sentember 15-October 21.—Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East. 


Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Camera Club, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 
September 21-October 28.—Rcyal Photographic Society, New 


Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. Secretary, J. McIntosh, 
66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
October 17-18-19.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 


V. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, I. of W. 


October 18-21. Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 19-21.—Grangemouth Amateur Photographic Association. 
Hon. Secretary, Robert Marshall, 3, Park Terrace, Grangemouth. 

October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield. 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November.—Edinburgh University C.C. Hon. Secretary, Harold C. 
Simpson, University Union, Edinburgh. 

November.—Bristol and Clifton Arts and Crafts Society. Secretary, 
R. H. Parr, 5, Grove Buildings, Blackboy Hill, Bristol. 

November, December, January.—Second American Photographic 
Salon. H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. ; 
Wm. T. Knox, 279, Washington Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

November 3, 4, 5.—Mctherwell Young Men’s Institute C.C. Hon. 
Secretaries, James Dunlop, Myrtlebank, Motherwell, and Archibald 
Matthews, 24, Enfield Place, Ladywell, Motherwell. 

November 8-15.—Croydon Camera Club. Hon. Sec., W. H. Rogers, 
88, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath. 
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November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Sec., R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton, 

November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Eastern A.Ph.A. Hon Secre- 
taries, Thomas B, Kirkhope, 37, Winston Street, Parkhead, Glasgow, 
and John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock Street, Parkhead, Glasgow. 

December.—Muirkirk A.Ph.A. Hon. Secretary, William Barrow- 
man, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R Sar 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 6-7.—Watford Camera Club Hon. Secretary, E. H. 
Jackson, 100, High Street, Watford. 

December 12—The Scottish Photegraphic Federation Lantern 
Slide Competition. Entries to Hon. Secretary, John B. Maclachlan, 
Blairgowrie. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 

December-January.—Wishaw Ph.A. Hon. 
Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January, 1906.—Shettleston Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Wm. 
Kitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston. 

January 13-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 
at Dundee. Hen. Secretary, V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. Entries 
close December 30, 1905. 

February 3-February 25, 1906. Marseilles Fourth International 
Salon. M. Astrer, Sec. Gen., 11, Rue de la 
Marseilles. 

February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock C.C 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 

March, 1906.—Larkhall ©.C. Hon. Secretary, Robert Rodger, 26, 
M’Neill Street, Larkhall. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

March 19-24, 1906. Sunderland Photographic Association. 
Sec., William E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1£06.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. C.C. Hon. Secretary, James 
Robb, 6, Windser Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 


a 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


September.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak products. 
Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 in prizes for photographs 
taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 

October 15.—Lantern Slide Competition, Association 
de Photographie. Secretary, Palais du Midi, Brussels. 

October 31.—“ Zigo.” Cash prizes for prints on “Zigo” self-toning 
paper. Thos. Illingworth and Co., Limited, Willesden Junction, 
London, N.W. 

November 30.—Royal Photographic Society “Affiliation” Print 
Competition. Particulars from the Secretary, 66, Russell Square, 
W.C. , 

December 30 —Royal Photographic Society “ Affiliation” Lecture 
Competition: (a) Illustrated lecture descriptive of a tour; (b) Ilus- 
trated technical lecture. Particulars from the Secretary R.P.S., 66, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 

February 6-9, 1906.—Guisbrough Fine Art and Industrial Society, 
Photographic Section. Hon. Sec., G. H. Angus, 34, Westgate, 
Guisbrough. 


Hon. Secretary, 


Secretary, Robert 


Grande-Armée, 


Hon. Secretary, W. D. 


Hon. 


Belge 


Photo-D)echanical Dotes. 


ee 

Intensifying Collotype Negatives. 
Prorrssor R. Namras advises, in the “ Zeitschrift fir Repro 
duktions-technik,” a process of intensification which can b 
employed in conjunction with the stripping method, intro 
duced by him, in which the gelatine film is treated first witl 
basic chrome alum and afterwards with an acidified solution 
of a fluoride. It is found, however, that negatives intensifie¢ 
with mercury are more or less reduced by the basic chrome 
alum, whatever darkening reagent be employed. On thi 
account the following procedure is adopted :—The negative i 
bleached in the ordinary mercuric chloride solution, anc 
thoroughly washed ; if a considerable intensification is requirec 
a little potassium bromide may be added. The bleached ané 
washed negative is then treated in the basic chrome alum 
solution, and then in the acidified fluoride. The detachee 
film is washed in clean water, and then transferred to weak 
ammonia, in which it blackens. It is then attached, with ; 
solution of gelatine, 1 to 2 per cent. in strength, to its final 
support of glass or celluloid. 

Professor Namias finds that the mercuric iodide intensifier i 
not open to the objection that the results ave altered by the 
chrome alum, but he considers that the intensification by this 
process is too great, and unsuitable for collotype, a view from 
which one may legitimately dissent. 


Reverse BlocKs, 
Writing to the “Illustrator,” the official journal of the Inter 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union, G. 8. Busk says:—When you 
such as black back 


have a line job and want a reverse of it, 
ground and white letters from a regular drawing 
or printed type, you do mot have to make a nega 


ive and a positive from it and make your print, but make your 
negative, then coat your zinc with a good coating of sensitiser and 
make a print as usual and ink up. Develop in the regular way, 
nen grain or frost, in very weak nitric acid, wash off ink with tur 
entine and cotton, so as to be sure it is clean, and then ink up as 
hough you had just made a print, and develop in four ounces of 


muriatic acid, twelve to fourteen ounces of water, as though you 
Where the lines were black 
hey will come up white and leave black background, and the same 


were just developing first print again. 


f you have black background, you can make black letters and white 


background. 
Autochromes. 
Although this name is protected, the process is not, and it is 


9 6 


so known as “autocolour,” “combination,” etc., and is chiefly used 


2 


in Germany, according to Herr Bauer, for the production of pictorial 
postcards, of which from twenty-five to thirty ave printed at once 


on one sheet. Imperfect originals and bad photographs are more 


often received than not, and therefore they are worked up or faked, 
and this is best done with an aerograph as follows:—A mask of 
tracing paper is cut out, so that it shall cover all those parts which 
are not to be worked up and accurately fitted to the print. Then @ 
light grey wash is evenly put on with the aerograph, and then, after 
A broad brush 
must be used if one has not an air brush, but the work is more 
difficult. 
half-tone plate, but this should not be done, as the cross-lines add 


the removal of the mask, the outlines corrected. 
On many cards the sky is cut completely away in .the 


a grey to the blue, which then harmonises better with the distance. 
For making the negatives a screen of from 70 to 80 lines per centi- 
metre is used. Two or four originals are generally reduced at once, 
but they must all be about the same tone. The negative should be 
rich in contrast, but the dots should show, even in the deepest 


shadows. Printing is done as usual on zinc or copper, and in etching 
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re must be taken to keep the drawing and bright parts, particularly 
ie sky, light. From the finished piate the so-called “klatsche” 
; prepared, as in ordinary lithography, and on papers 
ith different grains for each colour. The chromo’ ithographer now 
aws the yeliow plate on coarse-grained paper with chemical chalk 
fd ink, the red on a finer grain, and the blue on the finest grained 
er. With these three colours perfect colour rendering and effects 
obtainable. It is better and simpler to fasten transparent grain 
per on the black half-tone pull and to lay the colours on this. 
ly white or glazed or chromo cards are used. The “klatsche” 
e transferred to stone, and from this further transfers made and 
ted according to the black half-tone pull. In order to obviate the 
= grained paper, the prints can be made on ordinary transfer 


er, and then transferred to stones of different grains, and for 
hographers this may be more convenient. ‘The autochrome pro- 
ss will give excellent results, and may be used for ordinary illus- 
ation purposes, if absolutely faithful colour rendering is not re- 


tired but rather the embellishment of a monochrome image by 
lour. ‘ 
An apparatus for applying an etching fluid to a plate has been 
irked out and patented by Mark Smith, of the Guardian Printing 
lorks, Reddish, by whom absence of undercut, with other adyan- 
ges, are claimed for the method. As described in the specification 
Yo. 25,744, 1904), the etching chamber contains a rotating brush (c) 
Bich throws a spray of acid against the plate (h), which latter may 


Spray Etching Plates. 


3 held horizontally film downwards, as shown in the figure, or 


3 at any suitable angle. 


oly 
. || 
i 
i} 
wa 


Spray Etching. 


ite liquid which is thus sprayed against the under face of the 
ate drops or runs off and falls to the bottom of the tank for re-use, 
aining to the well (a!) if such well be employed. The liquid may 
tenewed as desired. 

hen the etching has progressed sufficiently the plate may be 
n oved, either for finishing or for further treatment. 

A flat plate has been indicated as under treatment, but a curved 
cylindrical or partly cylindrical plate may also be etched, such 


ate preferably having rotary motion imparted to it during the 
aying. With such a plate the best result would be obtained by 
reening the cylindrical plate from the indiscriminate action of the 
ray by means of a screen placed below the cylinder, such screen 
ing formed with a narrow opening extending the length of the 
“ and about parallel to its axis. 


.. A New Matrix for ‘‘Electros.”’ 

Casein and albumen are mentioned as new materials for the forma- 
m of a matrix from printing blocks, and the plastic mass of 
lich one or other of these substances forms the chief constituent 
said to take impressions very readily, and to shrink very little. 
le casein or albumen is employed in conjunction with a hardening 
terial, after it has first been moistened with a liquid which does 


t completely dissolye it. Hexamethylenetetramine has been 


a I 


found particularly suitable as a hardening agent. A number of 
formule for suitable mixtures are given in the patent specification 
(No. 27,090, 1904), in which the inventor, Louis Collardon, of 32, 
Friedrich Liststrasse, Leipsic, describes his process: In preparing 
a printing block the procedure is the same as in the formation of 
celluloid “electros,” the somewhat softer casein or albumen plate 
being rendered plastic by heat or steam, applied speedily to th« 
cold matrix, impressed with a sharp pressure and allowed to cool. 


Patent Dews. 


Si Sea ae 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between August 
14 to 19, 1905 :— 
Printing Frame.—No, 15,526. A gaslight postcard printing frame. 

William Wilkinson, 21, Silver Street, Durham. 

DrvrrLorinc,—No. 16,576. Improyements in developing apparatus 
for photographic plates. Jesse Dougherty Lyon, 18, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Sxurrrr.—No. 16,593. Curtain shutter for photographic cameras. 
Ernst Branburger and Optische Anstalt, C.P., Goerz Act. Ges., 
31, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
Evxcrro-PHoToTELEGRAPHY.—No, 16,796. Improvements in devices 
for electrographical long-distance transmission and the recep- 
ion of drawings, photographs, and the like. Herr Carbonnelle, 
$22, High Holborn, London. 
Cameras.—No, 16,857. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Arthur Samuel Newman and Newman and Guardia, Limited, 
15, Cannon Street, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Ohancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Dayrienr Loapine Prare Cammra.—No. 17,155, 1904. A magazine 
camera to receive, in daylight, a charge of sensitised plates, to carry 
a focussing screen, to convey successively the several plates from 
the magazine to the exposure chamber and, in the transference, 


to cause the plate to automatically displace the focussing screen 
and occupy the situation thereof and, after exposure, to drop 
into a vessel containing a developing solution from which it is 


enabled to be transferred to a bath containing the fixing solution ; 


RESISTOR POPUPS ES STEREOS SEONG TTT RENEE vere Pare ee hw epee 
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the entire operation being adapted to be performed without 
recourse to a dark room. The apparatus is specially adapted for 
the production of ferrotype positives, and an important form 
of construction will be one suitable for taking miniatures. 4 is the 
magazine chamber, receiving a charge of sensitised plates con- 
tained in a case c; f is the exposure chamber, fitted with a 
lens, g, and focussing screen, %. Beneath the camera case, 
comprising the magazine and exposure chambers, is movably 
mounted a vessel formed with two compartments g! g?. This 
vessel may be mounted to slide in guides, but preferably it is 
pivoted in such a way as to turn in a horizonal plane about a 
vertical axis 7. The movable solution-holding vessel contains a 
cradle s perforated at the bottom, which cradle is adapted to re- 
ceive the plate just previously exposed and facilitate the 
transference from the compartment g1 to the compartment q2 
when the vessel has been temporarily withdrawn from the 
home position beneath the camera case. ‘The specification 
describes the mechanism whereby the plate is transferred to 


the exposing chamber and thence for development and fixation. 
Herbert Edward Hickon, 297, Haydon’s Road, Wimbledon, 
Surrey. 


Dark Snipes ror Corour Puorocrapny.—No. 20,827, 1904. The 


patent is for a dark slide permitting the rapid changing o 
plates and filters used in the three-colour process. A carrier, a, 
having two compartments U and ¢ slides in the grooved frame d 
the inner length of the groove being equal to one and a half 
times the length of the carrier a The frame d is covered in 
behind as at e, and-also at one-third of its length from one end 
in front as at 7, and is provided with the usual draw-shutter g 
at the other end; a stop being provided to prevent it being 
drawn out further than to expose that one of the compartments 
@ and b which is at the moment at the centre of the length o' 
the frame d, and any suitable means may be employed for bring- 


J 


ing the compartments @ and 6 successively into this central 
position. A simple and convenient means for thus centralising 
the compartments consists in providing a longitudinal slot / in 
the back cover ¢ in which is free to move a headed pin i 
attached to the centre of the back of the carrier a, the length 
of the slot 4 being such that when the pin 7 is at one extremity 
of the slot % the compartment 6 will be central, and when at 
the other end the other compartment ¢ will be in that. position. 
In the compartment 6 is inserted a red-sensitive plate with a red 
filter in front of it, the two being held in place by the catches j 
or any other suitable means and kept in register by the back 
springs j. In ¢ is inserted first a green-sensitive plate, then a 
green filter, and outside of this an ordinary sensitive plate, 
face inwards. The slide is inserted in the camera, the shutter 
drawn, the pin 7 moved to one end of the slot 6, the lens un- 
capped and the exposure made, which is suited to the sensitive 
plate in position, The lens is again capped and the pin run 
to the other end of the slot, the lens uncapped, and an exposure 
made on the contents of the other compartment of the carrier. 
Benjamin Jumeaux, Colebrook Road, Southwick, Sussex. 


Contour PHorocrarpHy on Paprr.—No, 21,208, 1904. The claim is 


for a “carbon transfer paper,” consisting of a flexible support, 
a film of coloured soluble gelatine, and a film of easily soluble 


— 


matter between the two. The upper layer consists of gelatine 
with perchloride of iron and tartaric acid, and is insoluble until 
exposed to light. The intermediate coating is of gum, albumen 
wax or varnish. Once the carbon transfer paper is made, it maj 
e used at any time; since the colour is fixed, the paper may bi 
wetted in cold water and be squeegeed on the surface on whick 
it is to be printed. After being squeegeed upon the last-men 
ioned surface, the paper is removed, leaving an absolutely 
uniform film of a predetermined colour ready to be sensitised anc 
printed under the negative, after which the unacted-upon parti 
are removed. After impermeabilisation or other protection of 
the print so made, another film may be squeegeed upon the sup 


port, overlying the first, andis then sensitised, printed, developed 
and washed without staining the underlying image or print 
since the second film is put on cold. After the impermeabilisa 
tion or other protection of the second print, a third film may bi 
transferred in like manner upon the support and be sensitised 
printed, etc., thus giving a final composite print in which no om 
film is stained or discoloured by another. In the old method; 
where the films are poured on hot, staining is very likely t 
result, and it is very difficult, if not impossible, to determin 
whether the film is uniform in colour or not, the presence of thi 
images in other colours interfering with proper obseryations 
Charles Louis Adrien Brasseur, 10, East Fifteenth Street, Nev 
York, U.S.A. 


\ConouR-scREEN Honprrs.—No. 21,209, 1904. The claim is for ¢ 


construction of screen holder, by which the screen can be presset 
into actual contact with the photographic plate. Charles Loui 
Adrien Brasseur, 10, East Fifteenth Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Anarm Crocks.—No. 22,221, 1904. The invention, which requires < 


number of figures for its explanation, consists in adapting al 
ordinary ‘alarm clock so that it may be set in the dark by thi 
sense of touch or by sound to give an alarm after predeterminec 
intervals of time as used in photography, and also to cause al 
alarm at a distance by closing an electric circuit and ringing ¢ 


bell, or causing the armature of its magnet to operate the releast 
of the shutters of a photographic camera. Benjamin Willian 
Warwick, 104, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


Trreops.—No. 235, 1905. The patent describes a constructioi 


of tripod in which a control rod slides through the head, ane 
can be fixed in any position, thus serving the purpose of a tale’ 
tripod. The legs are separately adjustable, and held rigidly u 
position by a system of struts. The lower points of the legs maj 
be spread out, as desired, by lowering (or raising) the centra 
rod, and thus bringing the struts more or less near to a leve 


position. The telescopic adjustment of each leg is therefore in 
dependent of each other, and also independent of the centra 
pillar and the struts, so that when the stand is used in place 
where the ground is very uneven, any one or more of such leg 
may be lengthened or shortened to any extent to accommodat 
such unevenness. The whole arrangement folds into a smal 


space. James Ashford, 179, Aston Road, Birmingham. 


Cuancine Finms.—No. 9,323, 1905. The specification describes (witl 


fifteen figures) a system of changing films in daylight adaptabl 
to ordinary apparatus, and embodied in a case containing a light 
receiver and a film magazine, and an exposing chambe 
into which the films pass before removal from the camera. Jule 
Charpentier, 20, Rue Delambre, Paris. 


Dayiienr Drvetopment.—No. 9,806, 1905. Describes a tank fo! 


development, the novel feature apparently being the rounde 


and weighted base on which the tank stands upright, or 0 
which it can rock. Edward Rosell Petrie, 76, Second Place 
Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 
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Sherrill Printing Frame. Sold by Houghtons, Limited, 88 and 
9, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

fs printing frame which has been put on the market primarily 
4 interests of “pictorial photographers” is of ingenious con- 
>, and, doubtless, in the hands of the photographer who 
is to “control” his negative or printing process, will be of 
ise By a system of notches and pins perfect registration 
; assured between paper and negative, even after the entire 
yal of the former from the frame. This is achieved by the 
“being affixed by a specially prepared adhesive medium to the 
of the printing frame, which can be taken in one piece from 
ame and replaced in exactly the same position it formerly 


d after the negative has also been removed and masked, or 


” 


ise “controlled.” To the worker in the gum-bichromate pro- 
it should specia 
ngs with this process appears to be in obtaining exact registra- 
after each coating. With 
is to be overcome without 
. only to the print but also to the negative 


y appeal. The chief difficulty in multiple 
he Cherrill frame this drawback 
further trouble, and as modifica- 
e made, no 
he pictorial photographer will be able to achieve 


can 


g printing, 
idless variety of effects with this reliable piece of apparatus 
ork with. He will also take heart of grace from some of the 
in the book of instructions, in which the fundamental laws 
For instance:—‘It is evident 


aa 
ctorialism are well set forth. 
by fhe alternate use of masks made as indicated any amount 


trol may be exercised, so that the resulting print may be 


7 made to assume a character totally different from that which 


: : : . . + : 
d be obtained in an ordinary printing frame. . . . It is 


, from an artistic point of view, desirable to reduce the excessive 
mess and painfully cut detail so often found in negatives made 
modern high-class lenses.” 

is, however, in combination printing, that is, in producing a 
“made up from parts of several different negatives, that the 
e is most likely to score. 
interchangeable, so with a series of frames, each containinjy a 
ent negative and suitable masks, the print, affixed to the 
kof the first frame, can he placed in register over each nega- 
in turn until the complete picture has been secured. Needless 
the frames are well made, and 


The frames are made with every 


iy for work of such precision 
a . : : iG 

price for printing from negatives up to whole plate is 12s. 6d. 
includes negative and mask carriers, etc. A 


“Tress” Rapid Bromide Printer. Made by the Tress Company, 
205, Oxford Street, W. 

is latest introduction by the Tress Company embodies several 
ts of novelty that should appeal to the busy worker, or to the 
Ographer who desires to rapidly produce proofs for customers’ 
ction. Indeed, the claim made for this piece of apparatus, that 
the only machine of its kind specially designed for the produc- 


of prints from the wet negative “while you wait,” appears to 
airly substantiated. The apparatus is not only ingenious, but 
implicity is a great point in its fayour. 
X about ten inches cube with a removable top panel, which forms 
nting frame with hinged back. This printing frame takes carriers to 


In the bottom of the box 


In construction it is 


any size negative up to half-plate. 
This lamp is sup- 


xed a four-volt electric lamp and reflector. 
| by a small battery contained inside the box. (Contact is made 
heans of a metal spring fixed in the rebate in which the printing 
le rests, but the weight of the frame is taken by four other 
When the negative 


igs placed at intervals round the rebate. 


and bromide paper are in position in the top frame, it is only neces- 
sary to press this part down (a matter of half am inch), the contact 
is made, the lamp lights, and the exposure is complete in about 
density. By removing 
returns to its original 
The de- 


has only to be tried to 


three seconds with a negative of ordinary 
the pressure of the hand, the top frame 
position, the contact is broken, and the light goes out. 
lightful simplicity of this exposing machine 
be appreciated. For exposing wet negatives, sheets of thin celluloid 
The negative is taken from the fixing bath, slightly 
A. sheet 
of the celluloid is now placed over the wet film and a piece of dry 


The hinged back is re- 


are supplied. 
rinsed, and placed in the carrier of the printing frame. 


bromide paper placed in position on this. 
turned to its place, and the whole frame pressed down into the box 
for three seconds. After the exposure, the bromide paper is removed 
and developed in the ordinary way, and the celluloid is taken off the 
negative, which then receives complete washing; or many other 
prints ean be obtained from the wet negative, without in any way 
injuring it. The apparatus costs £1 17s. 6d., and the lamp, which 
will burn for five hours continuously, can be recharged for a few 
pence. 


We have received three sets of “Keene’s Nature Studies,” pub- 
lished by Mrs. M. Keene, 95, Egerton Road, Bristol. They include re- 
productions from original photographs of budding plants, flowers, 
fruits and seeds in various stages of growth, also birds and their nests 


and other natural history subjects. The sets are pubiished at 2s. 6d. 


each, and the complete series contain thirty different studies. The 
prints are excellently produced, and depict the various subjects in a 
manner that will render them of undoubted educational value. The 


plates are 84 by 64 in size, and are printed with broad white margin. 
We understand that these studies are being used already at the leading 
British and colonial schools, and are highly recommended by eminent 


educationalists. 
a 


Deetings of Societies. 


es 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


Sept. | 


Opening of Winter Session and Con- 


4...ss000e+| South London Photo. Society ... { Serann 


Competition of Chingford Marshes 
4....000..| Bowes Pk, and Dis. Ph. Soc. ... Outing Prints. Lecture, * Bromide 
Enlarging.” Mr. H, C. Bird. 
4 “Making Enlargements.” Mr. C. J. 
5...........| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. { Atkinson. 
A Lecture on “Crystallisation.” Mr, J. 
eae Rothe: ham Photo. Society ...... Leadbeater. 


ABERDEEN PHoro Arr Crus.—This club held its annual business 
meeting at 62, Fonthill Road, on Friday evening last. Mr. G. L, 
Smith occupied the chair. The secretary and treasurer’s report 
showed the club to be in a satisfactory condition both financially 
and in membership. ‘The following were nominated and elected for 
the ensuing year:—President, Mr. G. L. Smith; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Jarvis and Dalgity; lanternist, Mr. Stephen; assistant 
lanternist, Mr. Bow; secretary and treasurer, Miss Dalgity; assis- 
tant secretary, Miss M. R. Smith; committee—Messrs. Stephen, 
Bow, Christian, and Mundie; Misses M. M. Thomson, Grant, Smith, 
and Clerihew. ; 

Cape Town Puorocrapuic Sociwry.—The annual meeting of this 
society was held on August 3, in the Oak Hall, Y.M.C.A. Buildings, 
Cape Town, under the presidency of Professor W. 8. Logeman. The 
secretary (Mr. A. J. Fuller) read'the 15th annual report, which was 
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very satisfactory. He said:-—“ Considering the very great busi- 
ness depression which has prevailed in the Colony since the last 
annual meeting, the prosperity of the society is phenomenal, for the 
membership keeps up well, and the meetings during the year had 
been far better attended than during any previous year. The educa- 
tional advantages arising from the exhibition which was held in the 
Easter week in 1904 are becoming more noticeable by the increased 
earnestness of many of the members, and the character of the work 
which is now being done by them, and although the exhibition cost 


the society a considerable sum, yet it has turned out to have been 


money. well and usefully spent, having regard to the 
objects of the society.” The forthcoming exhibition and 
its extent were then discussed, and the events of the 


past year reviewed, including the vyisit of the secretary 
and Mr. J. P, Edwards to England to the Photographic Convention 
and the conversazione given in their honour on their return. Lec- 
tures from the R. P. 8. had been read, and the thanks of the society 
were due to the authorities of the South African College for the use 
of their laboratory and lecture-room for demonstration purposes, 
the Y.M.C.A. for the continued use of their 


Mr. Fuller further said:—“ The efforts of the Copyright 


and to the board o: 


building. 
Section have been rewarded by the passing of a Copyright Bill for 
the Colony during the last session of Parliament, but unfortunately, 


through the long delay of the Government in putting it into force, 


the members have not yet been able to avail themselves of its much 
needed provisions ; this is the more to be regretted as seyeral members 
have suffered considerable pecuniary loss thereby, and unless this 


is speedily rectified i 


may seriously interfere with the success of the 
‘orthcoming exhibition.” The chairman said that the society was 


lucky in having such a secretary as Mr. Fuller. 


In the name of the 
committee he had been empowered to ask for permission to present 
£25 to Mr. Fuller as a token of gratitude. That would not be any- 
hing in the shape of a salary, but simply as a token of appreciation. 


The following were elected office-bearers for the current year :— 
President, Sir David Gill, K.C.B., F.R.S.; vice-presidents, Mr. J. 
D. Cartwright, M.L.A., Rev. W. Forbes, Mr, E. Noakes, and Pro- 
essor W. 8. Logeman; committee, J. P. Edwards, H. 8, Jaegar, 
E. Naude, E. C. Matson, E. H. Oakley, H. W. Schonegevel, HE. J. 
Steer, P. Mowbray Turquand; lanternist, G. Ainslie; secretary and 
treasurer, A. J. Fuller. 
about 190. 


The membership of the society now numbers 


——————— 


Tue death is reported of Mr. Alex. B. Cunninghame, of Blaydon, 
which Saltburn. Mr. Cunning- 
hame was very well known, in local photographic circles, having 


took place at Brotton, near 


held the position of honorary secretary of the Blaydon and Dis- 
Deceased was also one of the 
prime movers in the formation of the Federation of the Photo- 
graphic Societies of Northumberland and Durham some four years 
ago and has since served on the Council of that body. He was 
only thirty-five years of age. 

SnapsHoTs on a Cowcatcher.—Mr. C. R. Noble has just returned 
to London with 18,000 ft. of films, after a tour through the wilds 
of South America in search of photographic copy for the Urbanora 
Bioscope Company. 


trict Camera Club for several years. 


In order to photograph the scenery the enter- 
prising photographer travelled across the Andes to Paraguay on a 
cowcatcher. 

TRIBUTE to a Dead Queen.—According to the “Daily Mail,” Sir 
Benjamin Stone, M.P., paid a visit to Peterborough Cathedral on 
Saturday, where he was much interested in the tomb of Catherine 
of Aragon, first wife of Henry VIII. Sending out to a florist, he 
ordered a mass of lovely flowers, which he arranged oyer the tomb, 
and then photographed it. 


Commercial & Legal Intelligence 


SS 
Mipranp Camera Company Limited.—This company has just be 
registered with a capital of £10,000, in £1 shares, to acquire 1 
business carried on at 64 and 73, Slaney Street, Birmingham, as t 
Midland Camera Company, to adopt an agreement with C. How 
and G. L. Moore, and to carry on the business of manufacturers 
photographic cameras, apparatus, materials, accessories, etc. 

A Commercrat ‘Traveller.—At the Bristol Bankruptcy Cou 
Frederick Ernest Etches, of Berkeley Road, Westbury Park, Brist 
appeared ona bankruptcy petition. A deficiency of £429 was shown 
liabilities to rank at £336. The alleged causes of failure were “ Inst 
cient capital to properly work my business, the out-of-pocket expen 


Q 


of which are heavy.” ‘The bankrupt, who is thirty-three years of a 
stated that for some years he had been manager for seyeral photograp 
publishers, but began trading on his own account in March of t 
year, with a capital of £100 borrowed from a friend, and wh 
The bankrupt on May 23 last borrowed £40 upoi 


he security given consisting of household furniture, so 


was still owing. 
bill of sale, 
of which was not paid for, and a motor-car which he used for 
purposes of his business in travelling about the country taking phe 
graphs. 

PuHoroGRAPHER’s Canyasser Pawns a Camera.—At Aberdeen 
August 22, Charles Paterson, photographer’s canvasser, of 78, Re 
mount Viaduct, was charged with having, on August 18, in | 
shop 178, Rosemount Place, occupied by James Rennie, photograph 
received a camera from Rennie in: order that he might show it t 
customer, but which he pawned. Accused, who had been previou 
convicted, pleaded guilty, and said he was drunk at the time. 1 
Sheriff said this was another act of the same sort the accused had b 
carrying on since November, 1898, and he had had plenty of warni 
He would have to go to prison for sixty days. 

Minrrary Raid on Photographer’s Tent.—At the Lincoln Cow 
Court on August 23, Thomas Gilbert Hickingbottom, publisher < 
photographer, of Lincoln, sued Sergeant E. A. Parker and Serge 
J. A. Kelly, of the Lincoln Militia, for £3 15s. 8d., damage done 
his photographer’s tent. The plaintiff had established himself i 
tent at the encampment at Louth where he was taking photograp 
‘One night when he had left the tent in charge of two 
defendants came up in a state of hilarity. 


riends, 
They threw his chemic 
about and damaged the tent. His Honour, in giving judgment 
the plaintiff, expressed very great surprise that the adjutant 1 
not present in court. He believed the War Office had given ord 
that some officer must be present to represent the regiment at a tT 
PxorocrapHic Lenses.—In the Court of Chancery on the 1 
August, Messrs. Perken, Son and Company, Limited, of No. 
Hatton Garden, London, wholesale opticians and manufacturers 


scientific instruments, brought an, action against the firm of Briel 
and Jones, of 259, High Road, Brondesbury, London, wherein #1 
claimed an injunction restraining them from offering for sale ar pass 
off as the goods of Perken, Son and Company, Limited, any lenses 
other photographic apparatus which were of inferior quality or 
Son and C 
e' represent 
the lenses and other photographic apparatus not manufactured 
Perken, Son and Company, Limited, but sold by Messrs. Brickell : 
Jones as the manufacture of Perken, Son, and Company, Limit 
It was ordered by his lordship, Mr. Justice Warrington, and with 
consent of the defendants and their counsel, that the motion 
injunction should be treated as a motion for judgment and the del 
It 
ordered that Messrs. Brickell and Jones do not sell or offer for $ 
or pass off as the goods of Perken, Son and Company, Limited, % 


foreign manufacture, and not manufactured by Perken, 


pany, Limited, and from representing, or causing to 


dants, by their counsel, giving a perpetual undertaking. 
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mses or other photographic apparatus which were of an inferior 

ality and of foreign make (and not manufactured by Perken, Son 
nd Company, Limited) as the lenses or other photographic apparatus 
ganufactured by the plaintiffs. And not to sell or offer for sale the 
mses or other photographic apparatus manufactured by Perken, Son 
nd Company, Limited, under the prices fixed by them in their trade 
iscount lists, catalogues, or invoices furnished to Messrs. Brickeli 
nd Jones, and not to print, publish, issue, circulate, or distribute any 
atalogues, circulars, or price lists containing any plates or illustra- 
jons or descriptions of lenses or other photographic apparatus manu- 
uctured by Perken, Son and Company, Limited. The defendants were 
rdered to pay the costs of the action and 40s. damages. 
ALLEGED Artful Swindle.—At the Lambeth Police Court on Satur- 


lay last, Henry Andrew Spinney, describing himself as a clerk, of 
merleyton Road, Brixton, was charged with stealing, by means of 
trick, 60 oz. of silver nitrate, value £5, the property of Messrs. John 


yriffin and Sons, Limited, of Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Jn Friday morning last they received a telephonic message, in con- 
equence of which they sent Mr. H. W. Apperton, a young clerk in 
heir serv ice, to a house in Valentia Road, Brixton, with 60 oz. of 
ilver nitrate and 1 ib. of cotton wool. In his evidence, Mr. Apperton 
tated that upon arriving at the house in Valentia Road, he saw the 
He asked for Mr. 


risoner then said Mr. Andrews had been there, but had just left. 


risoner in one of the rooms. Andrews, and the 
the accused added that he would go and see whether Mr. Andrews 
lad left the money. He returned and said Mr. Andrews had left £5 
or the silver nitrate, and he would pay the Is. €d. for the cotton 
yool and would sign the invoice as having received the silver nitrate 

good condition. The prisoner went on to say that if he (Mr. 
\pperton) presented the account at a house in Canterbury Road, 
srixton, he would receive the money. The silver nitrate was left 
n the table in the prisoner's room, and the prisoner went with him 
0 the corner of Canterbury Road, and pointed out a house as being 


he one at which he was to call. He went to that house, but finding 
at it did not bear the number stated by the prisoner, he immediately 
turned to the house in Valentia Road, and found that the prisoner 
At night he saw 
The 


andlord of the house at Valentia Road stated that the prisoner 


was not there, and that the silver nitrate had gone. 
he prisoner in the Brixton Road, and gave him into custody. 
gaged a room on Friday morning.—Bail was refused. 

Tur statement of affairs of J. E. L. Rees (trading as the Gwalia 
hotographic Company) of the Drili Hall Yard, Pentre, Glamorgan- 
pee, ee late chemist’s assistant, shows net assets figure 
t £78 12s. 6d., the deficiency being £165 6s. The bankrupt states that 
tween August 14th, 1904, and December last, 


shemist’ sassistant £40. He accounts for this amount and his deficiency. 


he earned as a 


the bankrupt (age 25 years) has lived in premises at 45, Carne Street, 
ince February last. Before that he lived at No. 75, Llewellyn Street, 
ventre, and previously for certain periods in several towns in England 
ind Wales, 
issistant. 

| Woop, Liirep.—Registered August 22. Capital £500, in £1 
shares, Objects: To acquire the business of chemists and druggists 
sarried on at 31, Hillidge Road, Hunslet, Leeds, by S. R. Mundell, 
ind to carry on the same and the business of herbalists, opticians, 


during which time he was employed as a chemist’s 


Iruggists’ sundriesmen, dealers in photographic apparatus and mate- 


Is, ete. 


Registered office, 31, Hillidge Road, Hunslet, Leeds. 
— 
E Pormy ” is not often enlisted in the photogranher’s advertise- 
nent, but we have been interested in a circular of the sixties, in 
which an offer of a photograph complete with frame for 1s. is sup- 
orted by some lines commencing :— 
Wonders every age arise, 
Excel before our wondering eyes. 
Some aerial wonders make us 
But ponder o’er the photograph. 


laugh— 


Dews and Dotes, 


> 


Guazmp Stereoscopic Photographs.—The ‘“ Photo-Critic” gives the 


ollowing practical hints:—In the first place, one must decide on 
he size and shape the stereo is to be, whether the two as a single 
rint made by cutting the negative and reversing, or two single 
prints mounted as is the custom to-day. If two separate prints 
have been decided upon, then squeegee plates of the exact size must 
© used, and pressed down in the usual manner, but care must be 
aken so that the right and left can be easily detected, so as to make 
no mistake in mounting. This can be overcome by cutting the outer 
ower corner a little round, which will come in the centre of the 
card and remain unnoticed. After the prints are pressed to the 
lates, which have been polished well with a few drops of benzole, 
4 o7., 


to rest a moment, when paste is applied as usual, but just enough 


paraffin 10 gr., using a large wad of cotton, they are allowed 


o stick. Both prints are now mounted on the card, and placed 
under a weight for at least five minutes, when the print is placed 
away to dry in a cool place. (Glazed prints should never be allowed 
The tins will 


hen fall off when dry, and the result will be a clean job, bringing 


to dry in a warm room, if so they will always curl.) 


out in the sterescope those delicate lines that we all so wish to see. 


This late method of glazed stereographs has come to stay 


because of the fine finish tha 
surface which is so common 
stereos made on a large scale 
so as to do the mounting quic 


does away with that so-called matt 


in the old style. Of course, glazed 


‘are mounted in forms fixed to a table 


kly, but the method described is prac- 


tically the same. 


Tr is understood that the Sunderland Photographic Association 
intend holding a big exhibition in the Wearside borough some time 
during the winter. Photography appears to be in a very flourish- 
ing state in Sunderland, says the “ Newcastle Chronicle,” as may be 
judged by the fact that there are at least three societies with an 
aggregate membership of something like 250. For a few years back 
the Sunderland Camera Club and the Photographic Association have 
held open exhibitions on alternate years. 
as each Society has endeavoured to emulate the achievements 
of the other, with the result that Sunderland has-been treated to a 


succession of exhibitions equal to any held in the provinces. 


This is a very good plan 
ys plan, 


Property in Photographs.—A letter from Mr. William Grove, 
hon. sec. of the Professional Photographers’ Association, appeared in 
the “ Daily Chronicle” of August 24, in reference to the interview 
with Mr. Clement Shorter, to which we have already referred. Mr. 
Grove says:—“The attention, of the Committee of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association has been directed to an article which 
appeared in your issue of July 8, wherein Mr. Clement Shorter, in 
commenting upon a legal case in which he was interested, took the 
opportunity of reviewing the present system of dealing with photo- 
graphic copyrights from his own point of view. He has since dis- 
claimed an historical statement attributed to him, and has ex- 
plained that in applying the term “robbers” to photographers he 


did so only in a limited sense. Mr. 


Shorter is notoriously no friend 
to photographers as a body, whatever he may be to a few indivi- 
dually, and the reason is a natural one—his interests and theirs 
clash. He, as conductor of certain illustrated papers dependent upon 
photography, desires to obtain the pictorial matter for his paper 
at the lowest possible rates. Photographers, as men in business, 
want to sell their wares at the highest possible rates. 


This accounts 
for the warning which Mr. Shorter gives to public characters not to 


allow photographers to acquire the copyright in their portraits. 
Photographers generally would heartily 


welcome the change in the 
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present system that would be involved in everyone acquiring the 
copyright in his own portrait, for that would mean that everyone 
But a 
small proportion of photographers are able to cater for the Press, 


who wanted a portrait would have to pay for the sitting. 


for the business is a speculative one. 


if there are prizes there are also a great many blanks.” 


GENERAL Boorn and the Camera.—Our comments in last week’s 
JOURNAL on the irrepressibility of a certain class of photographers 
Booth’s visit to Stock- 


are well exemplified in an account of Genera 
ton as supplied by a special correspondent to the “ 


and corner. 
times they scorch after him on cycles, and 
dom. One man, 


ake a snapshot a 
perhaps a 


On Monday morning the General appeared a 
place a quarter of an hour before the 
say good-bye to the people. 
than a photographer, aided by a group of assistants, 
way through the crowd, and, within a 
an. elaborate tripod, some 9 or 


ime 


0 ft. high, with a step-ladder. 


spite of the weather, so unfavourable for motoring, I enjoy myself. 
I have a religion that is not affected by weather. 


camera The 


They ask for 


just before me. 


photographers have never 


done with me. 


“one moment,” and you give 
them a quarter of an hour, and then they have not done.’ (To 
the photographer): ‘Hurry up, please, and when you have finished, 
pull your concern down. What right have you to spoil my last few 
minutes with these people? In all probability, I shall never see 
them again.’ Notwithstanding the protest, the man remained 


where he was until the crowd insisted that he should go away.” 


Burerary at the City Sale and Exchange.—The large sheet of plate 
glass of the photographic window of the Fleet Street branch 
of this well-known house was early on Sunday morning last (26th) 
smashed by some person or persons at present unknown, the object 
being apparently burglary. Owing to the promptness of the police, 
without doubt, disturbed the thieves before they had time 
to complete the transaction, the large stock of valuable cameras on 
show was left undisturbed. Several pairs of valuable opera and 
field glasses were, however, taken. That they left’ hurriedly is 
proved by the fact that they left behind them the heavy iron 
jemmy with which the window was broken. 
matter in hand. 


who, 


The police have the 


DeatH or 4 Frencn Antist.—The death of M. Bouguereau, in his 


seventy-ninth year (says the “ Globe”) will be almost as much re- 
gretted in this country as in France, for his pictures have always 


been much sought after by British collectors. 


He was probably the 
best exponent of the academic tradition who has been seen in our 
time, the most severely accurate in draughtsmanship and the most 
precise in methods of handling; and in the long series of pictures 
which he painted during the fifty-six years of his working life he 
never showed any inclination to modify his manner. That he ever 
attained to any great heights of imagination in his art can hardly be 
said, but he deserves to be remembered as an accomplished and 


learned craftsman and as a master of technical practice. 


To do so entails giving free 
sittings, not only to persons who have become celebrated, but to 
hosts of others who may have a remote chance of doing so, and 


Daily Telegraph.” 
He says:—“The farther General Booth travels the more numerous 
become the camera fiends who lie in wait for him at every turn 
Sometimes they climb lamp-posts and trees, and some- 
ran- 
ittle more audacious than the rest, 
having erected his tripod, got two small boys to hold a string of 
flags right across the road, and thus compelled the car to pull up. 
South Shields market- 
for starting in order to 
No sooner had he begun his address 
wormed his 
ew yards of the car, put up 
From 
this position he took portrait after portrait while the General was 
speaking. The veteran stood it for some time, and then burst out: ‘In 


There is 
only-one thing that does annoy me, and that is when I want to 
speak to people’s hearts a photographer comes and sticks up his 


Correspondence, 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addres 
of the writers are given. 


*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by ¢ 
correspondents. 
——— 


ACTION OF METOL AND ORTOL ON THE SKI 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Your correspondent, Mr. A. R. F. Evershed, is qu 
correct in stating that adurol has the same effect as metol on soi 


THE 


skins. It has on mine. The last time I used metol was abo 


eighteen months ago. Owing to its irritating nature on my skin 
discontinued its use, and did use adurol as a substitute. Howev 
I found that this latter has acted in exactly the same way. Ot 
sequently, I had to give it up as well. 

Since about a year I havé been using Lumiére’s dianol (which, 
This latter has acted on my skin in the saa 
manner as metol and adurol did, and I have now both my hands 


understand, is amidol). 


mass of cuts and blisters, and quite incapacitated from doing an 
thing. This dianol has acted on the skin, of an assistant I had 
well. The worst of it is that it not only attacks the fingers, b 
that now is spreading up my arms, and shall be grateful if anyo 
could mention an efficacious remedy. A doctor has given me soi 
oleum deelince for a cure, but since I have been using it my hands a 


getting like burst fried sausages.—Yours truly, 
J. Manrra: 
285, Oxford Street (Oxford Circus), London, W., August 28, 190 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Metol, even in small quantities, or if mixed wil 
other developing agents, always causes me irritation for five-to nil 
days, and the skin peels off. This is especially noticed on the thi 
and fourth fingers of the left hand, but it is only round the fing 
nails that the trouble ensues. Respecting ortol, I have used mai 
pounds’ worth, and except a yellow-brown stain, have had no inco} 
venience. Using large plates and larger paper, up to 30 by 2 
the hands necessarily are immersed in quite a reasonable quantity | 
solution. 


ARCHER CLARKE, 
20, Larkhall Rise, S.W., August 25, 1905. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I see complaints are still made of the ill- effects | 
metol on the fingers of some who would like to use it, presumably, ¢ 
account of the early appearance of the image, and the small amoul 
of alkali needed. If hydroquinone is used alone, or eikonogen, 
strong alkali is required, or. development is slow, and strong alka 
is bad for fingers and films. But to secure the accelerating effect ¢ 
metol, a very small quantity only is necessary when used with othe 
developers, and then no ill-effects need be feared. Four grains ¢ 
metol are quite enough for forty ounces of developer, and m 
favourite mixture at present is :—4 grains metol, 40 grains eikonoger 
20 grains hydroquinone, 4 grains potass. bromide, dissolved i 
20 oz. water to which 4 oz. soda sulphite and 10 drops: sulphur 
acid have been added. No. 2 solution is. simply soda carbonat 
crystals 1 oz., water 20 oz., and equal parts are used. This allow 
of short exposures, secures early appearance of the image, am 
produces ample density in four to five minutes, 


plates, will not cause fog.—Yours truly, 


and, with goo 


E. WItirams. 


Highgate, Hawkhurst, August 26, 1905. 
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: 
| THE ACETYLENE LIGHT. 

To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to the letter re “acetylene gas” from Mr. 
o. B. Organ, in the current issue of the B.J.P., the following 
otes may be interesting : — 
About eighteen months ago we received an order to attend at a 
rivate fancy dress ball and open a studio during tthe night. 
There was no means of haying either gas or electric light laid on, 
s the house was situated about two miles from the nearest town. 
We theréfore had to resort to acetylene, which could be generated 
the spot. Neementauts thvialls were made with five, ten, and fifteen 
umers, but all unsatisfactory. As we only had two days’ notice, 
a apparatus was somewhat crude, there being no time to get 
roperly-made apparatus. 
“After the numerous trials we decided upon and got a local iron- 
longer, etc., to make us the following apparatus :— 
‘One ordinary circular splash bath was fixed upon a stout bar of 
Then a 


| 
on, and made to raise or lower by a clamp at the back. 


iece of tin was fastened round the rim of the bath, so making it 


ate Lee) . 
ww Na ee 


i 


’ 
i 
{ 


; 


‘Front Wew 


: 

z. as it were, and also concentrating the light more upon the 
itter. Then acetylene burners were placed in the bath in, rows as 
allows : —Top row, four; second row, ten; third row, ten; fourth 
Ww, five, and these were made to turn up or down altogether by a 
ver at the side. There was also one burner in the centre on a 
epara e tap, by which to focus. 

The whole of the apparatus was enamelled white. 
enerated upon a lawn about twenty yards from the room, and 
ried up through the window in an ordinary garden hose pipe. 

By the use of a large mirror 2s a yeflector to lessen the shadows, 


The gas was 


cellent exposures ‘were secured at five seconds, using a Barnet 
tra rapid plate and a Voigtlander’s euryscope nortrait) lens, 
orked at //22. 

.. ing these notes will be of use to your querist, I am, gentlemen, 
ours faithfully, H. EssennicH Corker. 


39, London Road, Sevenoaks, August 25, 1905. 


E. Cooper, 69, Duke Street. Southport, Lancashire. 


S$. H. Greenway, 27, Abington 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.° All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprtors, THE Brivis 
Journnat or Puorocgrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*." Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*.° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c. 


*." For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 
Gremnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


——————— 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. P. Blair, 19, Lavant Street, Petersfield, Hants. 
by Royal Engineers at Longmoor Camp. 

A. Simmons, 258, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. Photograph of a Group of 
Members of the ‘Terriers’ Association. Photograph of an Ilwninated 
Address. 

M. H. E. Currie, 164. Brunswick Street, Teignmouth. Five Photographs of 
Pennoni: Lifeboat Day, 1905. Photograph of the Teignmouth Water Polo 
eam, 1905. 


Photograph of an Explosion 


Photograph of the Southport 
Corporation Band, 19(5. 

2 Street, Northampton. Photograph, Group of 
Australians and Northants. Cricket Team (County Championship). 


J. M‘Pherson, 63, Gellatly Street, Dundee. Photograph of Part of the Tay Bridge 


after it fell into the River Tay. 


W. Fletcher, Port St. Mary, Isle of Man. Photograph of Chicken Rock Lighthouse, 


Port St. Mary, Isle of Man. 

G. E. S. (Dublin).—If you will look in the “Almanac ” you will find 
announcements of dark slides of the kind you require. Prac- 
tically all of them can be fitted to any camera. 

Wacers Aproap.—Would you do me the favour of publishing in your 
next issue of B.J.P. the wages a good class printer earns in 
South Africa or (Canada?—S. B. A. 

We can only name figures in isolated cases, which would 
not assist our correspondent. Perhaps some Canadian or 
South African readers will let us hear from them. 

PrRrIoprcats.—It would oblige me very much if you would answer 
the following questions in your valuable column :—Where can 
I obtain the paper called “Kokka” from in England, as men- 
tioned in last week’s B.J., also the value of two yen? Could 
you also tell me of a few American photographic papers and 
prices of same, and where obtained? Can they be obtained 
from Smith and Sons, the railway newsagents?—J. R. Boarp. 

If you will look at the paragraph again you will see that the 

paper can. be obtained from Mr. Quarritch, 15, Piccadilly, W. 

You will find a list of the American photographie papers in 

the “Almanac.” They cannot be obtained in this country 

except on order. Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C., can get any of them for you. 

F. B. (Scarborough).—It is against our rule. We must leave you 


to guess. 

J. Marrsa.—We acknowledge your suggestion, but we fear it is not 
practicable. 

Atpumen.—I should like to ask your adyice in selecting albumen 
from three samples sent (if they are good ones) No. 1, No. 202, 
and 282. I find a difficulty in getting it clear, strong, and 
easy to melt. JI mean getting it as good as is possible. They 
send me different stuff each time. I have it from a large firm, 
but they do not make it. It costs 2s. 10d. or ds. per Tb. in 10 or 
15 Ib: lots. Do you know of any firm where I could always 
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get the best possible without trouble? I find the orders do 
not always come as good as the samples. Would it be diffi- 
cult for me to desiccate it myself? Have the samples any 
other substance mixed with them—if so, what?—Treprcar. 
We have compared them with samples which we know to be 
good, and can see no difference. You can dry your own 
albumen by exposing the white of egg in shallow vessels to 
a temperature not exceeding 120 degrees Fahr. 


PuospHate Batx.—A short time ago you were kind enough to give 
me a hint with regard to getting cold sepia tones with platinum 
on collodion paper, and recommended the phosphate bath 
diluted. Would you kindly let me know what you consider 
the best formula 


or this bath ?—HxPERIMENTALIsST. 
Potassium chloroplatinite, 2 gr.; phosphoric acid (sp. (are, 
1.12), 3 drachms 


fl.); water, 10 to 20 ounces. 


Gorp Mrpat ror Rrrovcwtne.—t shall be greatly obliged if you 
can give me a, little information upon the means negative re- 
touchers have to take to obtain a gold medal for their work. 
Also, if it is necessary for them to have a practica 
of photography before they can obtain it.—Qumry. 

No gold medal is awarded for retouching alone, so far as 

The City and Guilds of London Institute grant 

a. gold medal annually for general photography. 

obtain particulars from 

London, 8.W. 


RETOUCHING (reply to Max 


knowledge 


we are aware. 
You will 
Exhibition Road, 


the Secretary, 


):—Your touch is excellent for brightness, 
delicacy, and solidity, and many firms would hail you as a very 


fine retoucher; but if you value your own artistic well-being, 
at once discard the excessive flattery you indulge in, and treat 
your subjects more naturally. “A” is beautifully worked, as 
far as mere work is concerned, but the character is rejuvenated 
away, and he might 


or lotion. 


pose as a testimonial to a skin soap 
“B” is in the same category, and we prefer the 
unretouched for truthfulness and effect. “C” is very nice, 
but you should have knifed or pencilled the neck to better 
form—it is ragged. With more attention to the likeness and 
character, and greater variety of touch to suit the subject, you 
will make a really firs 


firms. 


class retoucher, worthy of the highest 


Topripr Hypo Exrmxaror.—Some years ago I came across a method 
of eliminating hypo with an iodide salt. Can you give me 
the formula, or refer to a back volume of the Journat in 
which it appears? 
quickly.—E, H. May. 

Probably our correspondent refers to an iodine salt sug- 
gested by Mercier in 1898, the formula for which was: 
Iodine, three parts; salt, thirty parts; sodium carbonate, 
thirty parts. Mix well, and dissolve in 1,000 parts of water, 
and allow to stand, or heat, till colourless. The action of this 
is extremely doubtful, and it was pointed out by Bolton (B.J., 
Vol. 44, p. 520) that if any silver thiosulphate remains in the 
film, it will be precipitated as iodide. Further, that this 
salt had a considerable reducing action. It would be far 
better to use one of the commercial preparations, if necessary, 
which are mostly persalts, and have not such doubtful 
tendencies. 


I want to prepare some prints very 


Carson Suzstratum.—Can you tell if it is possible to use any 

alcoholic or semi-alcoholic substratum for carbon prints? What 

I want is one that will dry rapidly and will not penetrate the 
surface of material much.—Proerzss. 

Possibly the following might answer the requirements of our 

querist: Dissolve 4 oz. of Nelson’s soft gelatine in 1 oz. of 


glacial acetic acid by the aid of heat; also 4 oz. of chrom 


alum in 1 oz. of water. For use, mix methylated spirit (nor 
mineralised) 50 drachms, water 20 drachms, and add graduall 
with constant shaking, and if any gelatine is thrown gentl; 
heat, gelatine solution 25 drachms, and then chrome alun 
This can be flowed or painted over th 


surface; it has not much tendency to penetrate, and dries ij 


solution 1 drachm. 


about an hour. 


J.W.H. B., H.§., and Others.—In our next. 


CoLouR-PHOTOGRAPHY.—The week before last there was a notice 
about a studio being opened in Berlin for photographs i 
colours. I know nothing about it, but want to go in for i 

professionally. Can you give me names of books, etc., on if 

and place to buy colour filters, etc., so that I may begin t 

experiment in it?—NaturaL CoLour. 

Messrs. Marion publish an excellent work on colour-photo 
graphy by Bolas, Senior, and Tallent, and you may get alsc 
Hiibl’s “Three-colour Photography,” published by Penrose 
and Co. For particulars of a process now on the market, 
write the Rotary Photographic Company, Limited. 


- $.—Collodion dry plates have not proved a success on the 
market, and there are several good collodion emulsions. We 
cannot see that there is an opening for pellicle. 

ell me the best light, 
etc., for retouching after dark, as I have no time in the day 


Licut ror Rerovcarnc.—Would you please 
for practice? I cannot have gas or electric light, as this town 

does not possess either.—P. W. Wess. 
Your only course appears to be to use a good oil lamp. 
Diffused daylight is, of course, the best light for retouching, 
and then electric light, but as you cannot employ these o1 


gaslight, a paraffin lamp with argand burner and a reflector 
will be the best for your purpose if you have a reliable 
retouching desk, with either a mirror and ground glass, or 


with clear glass and white opal reflector. 


Dryrtorinc P.O.P.—I shall be glad if you can give me a formula 

for a developer for partial-printed P.O.P. postcard that will 
Will any of 
I have been using the 


not stain the unsensitised side of the postcard. 
those you gave a fortnight ago do? 
Kodak formula for the past two years for prints, but it will 
not do for postcards, as it stains the back of them.—WZILLIAM 
Foy. 

An acid developer such as those given in our issue of 
August 18 is much more likely to discolour the backs of the 
cards than the bromising process of development brought out 
by the Paget Prize-Plate Company, and described in a booklet 


issued by them. You had better obtain it. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears ir 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1906. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


fun forty-fifth annual issue of Tue Brivis JOURNAL 
HoTOGRAPHIC AtmaNnac will be published on December 
st. This year’s Atmanac reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
nd the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
jublication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
an two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
906 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 
The lines followed in the previous editions of the. ALMANAC 
vill be maintained in general, but in a number 0 
articulars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will 
e modified to make it more than ever the book of 
miyersal photographic reference. As in the past, we shal 
e pleased to receive and consider suggestions for increas- 
ng the value of the Aumanac in directions which may 
ceur to our readers as susceptible of improvement. 

“The Armanac for 1906 will appeal to photographers al 
he world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
The standard matter and formule will be revised and 
idded to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
md practice will be recorded, and whereever practicable 
lew features of an informative nature will be added. 


; 
| 
| 
| 


“*# Tuporranr Norrce.—The attention of advertisers is 
pecially directed to the announcement that the entire 
dition of the Armanac (25,000 copies) will again be placed 
n the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1st, 
© as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing 
eason, and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
e esteemed by the publishers. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Hon. Secs. We are sending this month to the hon. 
Please Note. = secretaries of all photographic societies 
in the United Kingdom and abroad our annual request to 
furnish us with the latest particulars concerning their 
societies for free insertion in the “British Journal 
Almanac.” This list of societies and information concern- 
ing them has always been a feature of the annual, and its 
utility for reference cannot be questioned. We shall be 
obliged therefore if our friends the secretaries will kindly 
fill up the forms sent them and return to us at their earliest 
convenience. The inclusion of reliable data of this descrip- 
tion in a publication with the world-wide publicity of the 
“British Journal Almanac” is a point that should not be 
overlooked by the executive of any society that desires 
to keep its name alive in the photographic world. We 
shall be pleased also if all lists of fixtures and dates of 
forthcoming events are sent to us as soon as ready. They 
will then be published week by week in the column devoted 
to meetings of societies. 
“ * * 


A cloudy day in London on Wednesday 
Eclipse. of last week obscured almost completely 
every sign of the partial eclipse of the sun. Other parts 
of England were, however, better favoured, but even visitors 
to the north of Spain, the nearest accessible spot for the 
observation of the phenomenon, had the sensation of stand- 
ing beside their cameras in doubt as to whether passing 
clouds would make their journey fruitless. But on the 
whole the weather appears to have been kind to the 
astronomers and photographers, and to have done its best 
on an occasion which will not present itself again, withim 
such easy reach of London, for another seven years. In 
1912 Spain will again be the rendezvous, and in 1927 a 
total eclipse will be visible in England for the first time 
for four centuries. 


The Solar 


* * * 
Eclipse In another column we publish an ac- 
Photography- count of the practical experiences of a 


photographer who journeyed to Burgos for the purpose of 
securing negatives of the eclipse, and who was favoured 
with the success that was unfortunately denied to several 
of the expeditions that travelled long distances to reach 
specific points along the line of totality. This was par- 
ticularly the case with the parties with Sir Norman 
Lockyer at Palma, Majorca, and with Professor H. L. 
Callendar, at Castellon. The Canadian observation party 
at Labrador was also unsuccessful, owing to the cloudy 
weather, but most of the other observations were carried 
out under satisfactory conditions. Perhaps the most 
interesting series of photographs so far as the circum- 
stances surrounding their taking are concerned were those 
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secured by Mr. F. H. Butler and Mr. Percival Spencer 
from a balloon at a height of 7,000 feet above the earth. 
The experiences of these aeronauts, who covered a distance 
of 200 miles, and made a record voyage across the Channel, 
are probably unique among the many photographic enter- 
prises connected with the eclipse. 


* * % 
For Photo- In the present issue commences a series 
graphic of articles dealing with the position o 
Societies, : 


photographic societies and exhibitions in 
this country, with notes on their management. These 
articles have been written for us by a gentleman who has 
had long practical experience in society and exhibition 
management, and his suggestions for the improvement of 
both should be carefully studied by the secretaries of every 
photographic society in the Kingdom. We would, there- 
fore, particularly draw their attention to p. 707, contain- 
ing the introduction to these articles, and feel sure tha 
every society will profit by the adoption of one or the 
other of the hints given by our contributor. There 
is no doubt that the photographic society of to-day 
is a very different affair from what it was twenty 
or thirty years ago, and the circumstances that 
tended towards the success of these organisations in the 
past are in many cases almost entirely absent now. It 
therefore behoves the officials of our present societies to 
look to the means of making their institutions popular and 
useful by other means than those that obtained in the 
past. 


* * * 


ibition ith the opening of the two big London 

[beck xhibition sneee Pine. R.P.8. and the Salon—the 
exhibition season may be said to have 

fairly started. A glance at the list of forthcoming exhibi- 
tions on p. 712 should tend to convince the most sceptical 
that there is no lack of interest taken in these annual 
functions, and the reports of exhibitions held during the 
season that is past show that there has been no falling off 
in the support given them, but rather that the tendency 
among amateurs to exhibit their work is on the increase. 
Whether this is an unmixed blessing is beside the point 
under consideration. We are more concerned with the 
fact that the competitive spirit and the spread of photo- 
graphy show no evidences of abatement, and we regard the 
sign as a healthy one. In many instances the annual 
exhibition serves the double purpose of not only quicken- 
ing the interest of members of societies in their work and 
giving them and the publica better idea of the progress of 
modern photography, but also the finances of the society 
are usually assisted to some degree. This point cannot be 
overlooked when making arrangements for the event, but 
unfortunately however, one fault appears to recur with 
distressing regularity year after year. We refer to the 
‘clashing of exhibition dates. Last spring we discussed 
this matter at length (see Brirish Journat for Feb. 10, 
p. 103), and suggested a means whereby the overlapping 
of dates could be avoided. To a certain extent this 
‘advice has been followed in the present season, but still 
there are’ cases where the same date has been chosen for 
the opening of two or more shows. It is obvious that each 
will be considerably weakened by the presence of the 
others, whereas if they had been fixed to follow one another 
the probability is that each would receive the full comple- 
ment of entries that will now be divided. We therefore take 
this opportunity of again drawing the attention of secre- 
taries of societies to our list of forthcoming events, and 
if the dates of their annual exhibitions have not been 
decided upon, to choose one that will not clash with any 
that are already fixed, or at all events enter into some 
arrangement with the society whose date they wish to 


follow, to forward the pictures direct from one show 1 
the other. This list of fixtures will be brought up to dai 
and published at frequent intervals throughout the exh 
bition season. 


*& * * 
Greenwich A certain amount of perturbation hi 
Royal aroused by an article appearir 
Observatory. Been oe y PD 


in the “ Daily Mail” suggesting that tl 
research work of the Royal Observatory might be carrie 
out at some point on the meridan of Greenwich, whe 
the atmospheric conditions are much more suitable tha 
those that normally prevail in Greenwich Park. Profess¢ 
R. A. Gregory, professor of astronomy at Queen Colleg 
London, on being interviewed on the matter said:-= 
“Greenwich Observatory was originally intended for th 
use of scientists to measure the stars year by year; tL 
data acquired being used in the compilation of nautic: 
almanacs, etc. For that purpose it is still quite suited, bi 
there is in my mind no doubt that the spectroscope an 
photographic research, which is now such an importar 
feature of the work of the Royal Observatory, would, 
carried on in a clearer atmosphere, yield better resuli 
than at present. The question is one of money.” Ther 
appears, however, to be no real necessity for moving th 
observatory, as the observations that they are able to max 
at Greenwich compare favourably with those of othe 
countries, America, perhaps, excepted. | 


* * * 
Photography ‘The roads are up. London at the pm 
in the sent time is chaotic, so far as vehicula 


Streets. traffic is concerned in most of th 
main thoroughfares, and despair is written on the face c 
the man who charters a cab for the purpose of gettin 
quickly from one point to another. This is doubtles 
being repeated in various provincial towns all over th 
Kingdom, and bad though it may be for many people 
it may occur to the photographer with a hand camer 
and an hour to spare that here at hand is some of the mos 
striking and picturesque material for snapshots he coul 
desire. The pictorial attributes of the British navvy a 
work are remarkable. He groups well with his felloy 
navvies, and his movements are graceful. A focal-plan 
shutter is not a necessity for the purpose unless the dinne 
hour is indicated, while the roads wherein he toils ar 
usually sufficiently blocked to render any special pre 
cautions on the part of the photographer needless. Th 
light is still good enough during the greater portion of th 
day to secure perfectly exposed negatives in the streets 
and it is only necessary to make a preliminary tour 0 
inspection one day for selecting the best settings for thi 
men at work, and come again the following day witl 
the camera. They will still be in about the same place 
and the exposure can be then made without undue haste 
The value of these typically modern street scenes, apar 
from their pictorial interest, is such that they should fine 
a place in the record department so strenuously advocate 
by Sir Benjamin Stone. ‘ 

* 


* * 


Collodio- 


In “The Week i istory,” F 
mibGeioas he Week in History,” on anothes 


page, our contributor, “ Historicus,’ 
describes the process of M. Taupenot in practically the 
words of its inventor. That description, however, scarcely 
represents the status which the process rapidly reached or 
its introduction. It was not long before the sensitiveness 
and keeping properties of the plates were greatly enhanced. 
Although the process has long been obsolete it is within 
our experience that they could be kept for months after 
sensitising, and, if they had a wash of dilute gallic acid. 
for a very much longer time. It was usual to make the 
sensitising bath much stronger than Taupenot’s—forty- 
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e grains per ounce—and after a time gallic acid gave place 
“pyrogallic as a developer, which made the time of 
velopment much shorter. For many years the collodio- 
yumen was the, almost, universal dry plate process. 
en after the introduction of the collodio-bromide pro- 
ss of Bolton and Sayce, Taupenot’s process continued to 
employed by many workers, notwithstanding that the 
sparation of the plates involved two coatings and two 
isitisings. 
} * * * 

sidental A week or two ago we referred to the 
aon report of a semi-public function, involv- 
s photography, in which no mention was made of the 
tographer. This latter, however, for the good reason 
ag we were informed—that the work was done by an 
ateur. Nevertheless, there are many occasions when 
sh opportunities occur, and are neglected—or embraced. 
| instance of the latter lies before us in the shape of 
paragraph from a good Midland weekly newspaper :— 
Ve notice in Mr. F G ’s window in High Street 
first-rate enlargement of the portrait of the late Mr. 
rac A , which we recently published in our columns. 
; should like to see a similar enlargement hung in the 
ard room at the E Union Workhouse. In the 
ard room at the Shipston Workhouse hang portraits 
coils of two late chairmen. Perhaps the E Board 
Guardians will hang in their board room the 
rtrait of such an excellent chairman and so valuable a 
blic servant as the late Mr. Isaac A: .” A little para- 
uph such as the above may occur unsought in many 
es, but chiefly in connection with photographers wide 
ake to what is passing, and not needing such reminders 
this we are now penning. We are afraid that the 
nm who require rousing to move in such directions are 
king in the advertising instinct and unable to discern 
my of the occasions when public notice may be drawn 
their work, 


> 


ARE SILVER RESIDUES WORTH SAVING! 


one time, that is in the wet plate days, when 
: photographer had to deal direct with nitrate of 
er, the above query would have been considered 
le short of ridiculous. At that period the pro- 
ional, and a great many amateurs, systematically 
yed all their wastes, and when they were collected 
d afterwards reduced by the refiner they formed a 
luable asset. The case is different now. Professionals, 
cept those who sensitise their own paper, have not to 
with nitrate of silver, and some present-day amateurs 
ve probably never even seen the article. In the wet collo- 
m process a large quantity of nitrate of silver was con- 
med in the sensitising and development of the plates, a con- 
lerable proportion of it was reduced in the developer, and 
3 muddy sediment that accumulated at the bottom of the 
over which the plates were developed was simply 
tallic silver. As the paper then used was strongly 
ted and was sensitised on a very strong solution of the 
rate—sometimes eighty to a hundred grains to the 
nee—the washing waters of the prints, before they were 
aed, were rich in silver, and so, also, were the used fixing 
ths, by reason of the large proportion of silver chloride 
‘the paper. It was estimated by different authorities, 
me thirty or more years ago, that, under the then con- 
ions of silver printing, not more than from five to ten, 
r cent. of the silver used in their production remained 
the finished pictures; hence there was something like 
nety per cent. of waste, a large proportion of which was 
overable. It was computed at the time that from fifty 
sixty per cent. of the silver purchased could be recovered 


without any great expenditure of time or trouble.. The 
late Mr. Geo. Dawson, in an article published in the 
Brrrisu Journat in 1881 (vol. XXVIIL., p. 439), says that 
he had recovered as much as seventy-five per cent. of the 
silver used in printing, and that with only ordinary care 
and little trouble. From what has been said it will be 
seen that in the old days there was no question. as to the 
residues being worth saving. But the large amount of 
silver recoverable at that period was not all that made the 
valuable asset. The value of the metal then was very 
different from what it is now. Referring to the money 
articles of the “Times” for 1867, a time when strong 
sensitising baths for paper were employed, and when the col- 
lodion process was the only one in vogue—we find that the 
price for standard silver stood for some time at 60gd. per 
ounce. One day last week it was quoted at 273d. the 
ounce—considerably less than half the price it was forty 
years ago. Even so late as 1881 we find the price of 
standard silver quoted at 514d. an ounce. From this it 
will be seen that whatever amount of silver may now be 
recovered from residues it will not realise one-half the 
sum it did forty years ago. 

Let us now look at the conditions prevailing at the 
present time as regards silver residues. Gelatine plates 
contain no free nitrate of silver, bromide papers contain 
none, and the commercial “ P.O.P.s” but little as compared 
with the old albumen papers. Hence the greater portion 
of the silver now recoverable must be sought for in the 
fixing solutions. The proportion that is recoverable from 
the washing waters of P.O.P.s is small, as these papers 
contain but little free nitrate, its function, to a great extent, 
being taken by organic salts of silver, which are practically 
insoluble in water. 

Let us now look at the silver in gelatine plates. Investi- 
gations made by Messrs. Haddon and Grundy some time 
back, with commercial gelatine dry plates, showed that 
some contained less than one grain of silver to the quarter- 
plate, and these were amongst the most popular ones. 
Others contained more, but not to any great extent. Now, 


if we take as an average, say, fifteen grains to the dozen. 


quarter-plates, we shall see that a gross of plates contains 
but 180 grains of silver to begin with. A good proportion 
of this is reduced, in development, to form the images, and 
that quantity naturally depends upon the subjects photo- 
graphed. For example, if it be a sitter in a light dress, 
and taken with a tolerably light background more silver 
will be reduced in the film than in the case of a landscape 
in which but little sky in included, so that it is difficult to 
strike an average. But if we take it that, say, half the 
silver is reduced there is then but 90 grains to be looked 
for in the fixing solution from a gross of quarter-plates. 
Bromide papers, or papers for development, contain less 
silver than plates, and consequently there is still less to 
be got from the fixing baths. 

Collodio-chloride, papers contain free nitrate of silver 
that may be recovered from the washing waters, but the 
quantity is very small as compared with that from the 
albumen paper of the olden days. With regard to the 
ready sensitised albumen paper of the present time, that 
also contains less free nitrate, and less chloride of silver 
than does the generality of that of home sensitising, but yet 
still larger than the general run of P.O.P.s. Of course, 
there are also residues that are recoverable in the shape of 
cuttings from untoned, and also from spoilt prints. These. 
when burnt, add something to the value of the other resi- 
dues. 

From what has been said, the reader, particularly he who 
works on a limited scale, will be able to form an idea as 
to whether the residues to be recovered at the present 
time are worth his consideration, and whether, when they 
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ave recovered, they will repay the time and trouble. ex- 
pended upon them, little though it be. This is a query 
that has frequently been put to us. 

Before coming to a conclusion on the point, the cost of 
the sulphide of potassium (liver of sulphur) required for 
the precipitation of the silver from the fixing baths and 
the refiner’s charges for the reduction of the residues to 
the metallic state must be taken into consideration. Also, 


and not least, the small price the metallic silver realises 
when recovered, 


—____»— 


PRINTING PROCESSES.—XII. 
Bromipe Paper. 


Tue great number‘of excellent brands of paper now on the 
market makes any remarks on the preparation of bromide 
paper less important than in the case of plain salted 
and albumenised papers. Bromide paper is produced 
commercially more evenly and better coated and cheaper 
than could be prepared at home on a small scale, and 
although the emulsions employed by various makers 
undoubtedly differ in detail, the difference is so slight 
that all makes can be said to give practically the same 
comparative results. Degrees of rapidity, variety in sur- 
face and thickness are, of course, peculiar to certain 
bromide papers, but speaking generally the processes of 
exposure, development, and after treatment are the same 
for all. 

For the professional photographer bromide paper has 
particular claims for recognition outside of its extensive 
use for picture postcards. It is a fact, however, that 
contact bromide prints are not produced by the average 
professional photographer to anything like the extent that 
the facility, beauty, and comparative permanence of the 
process would indicate. 

Every photographer utilises bromide paper occasionally, 
usually in cases of urgency, when it is desired to produce 
proofs rapidly, and unless they are for the purpose of 
reproduction in the illustrated press, full justice is seldom 
done either to this method of producing prints, nor is the 
most made of the negative because of the photographer's 
necessarily intermittent acquaintance with the procedure. 
Second-rate work is the result, and bromide paper does 
not therefore usually rank high in professionals’ estima- 
tion except for the purpose of enlargements, when the 
circumstances are different. Amateurs, however, have 
not been slow to seize upon the advantages offered by a 
process at once simple and capable of endless modifica- 
tions, and the large proportion of pictorial work in this 
medium at the annual exhibitions amply testifies to its 
extensive employment by them. In view of the fact that 
there is always a greater uniformity between the negatives 
of the professional photographer than between those of 
the amateur, the extensive and careful use of bromide 
papers oughi certainly to receive more attention. 

The paper is purchasable with surfaces varying from 
the most glossy to that of rough drawing paper, and a 
range of colours rivalled only by carbon is obtainable at 
will. In addition it can be worked entirely by artificial 
light, which is a great point in its favour, for the con- 
sideration of the busy worker during the short days of 
winter, when daylight printing is considerably curtailed. 
The so-called “ gaslight” papers allow of even greater 
ease of working inasmuch as their manipulation can be 
carried out in the light of an ordinary room. They will 
be treated of later. 

The best light for the development of bromide papers 
is that given by gas, oil or incandescent electric light 


filtered through. one thickness of canary fabric. If di 
light is the illuminant it should first be shielded wi 
yellow glass, and then further covered with canary fabr 
ft is astonishing, however, the amount of bright yell 
light that can be used with ordinary bromide paper wit 
out risk of fogging. Nevertheless to satisfy the work 
and to avoid the possibility of any future trouble it 
always as well to test the light by placing a piece of ¢ 
paper in use in a developing dish with some norm 
developer, covering half of it with a piece of card ai 
allowing it to stand in the direct rays of the yellow lig 
for ten minutes or so. If the light is not safe, the hy 
of the paper that remained uncovered will be found 
be perceptibly developed. 

Now although any bromide paper will, in capable han¢ 
give a perfectly satisfactory print from any type of gor 
negative, there is no doubt that it is as well to suit the spe 
of the paper to the character of the negative. That 
to say, for negatives that are very harsh in contrast, ai 
lacking in half-tones, a rapid paper will give the mo 
harmonious results. For a negative that is thin and flz 
a paper that is considerably slower will give the best prir 
Tissue paper or pale yellow glass in front of the negati 
will also cause a marked difference in the rendering 
the latter class of negative, but the greatest amount 
control in compensating faulty density in the plate cé 
be achieved by the regulation of the distance at whi 
the printing frame containing the negative is held duriz 
exposure 

This is the one point in bromide paper technique whe 
practice does not quite agree with theory. It is laid doy 
as a rule in most of the text books that “the intensity 
illumination varies as the square of the distance from th 
source of light,” which means that at twice the distan 
rom the source of light the exposure is not twice, bi 
twice two, that is, the square of two, so that at thre 
times the distance the exposure will be nine times, « 
hree times three, that is the square of three, and so o: 
In practical work, however, it will-soon be discovered +h 
a negative that requires, say, thirty seconds exposure : 
one foot from the source of light to give a fully expose 
print will require more than sixteen times thirty second 
hat is, eight minutes, at four feet distance, althoug 
according to this law of inverse squares the results ougl 
to be identical. This will be found to be the case partic 
arly with negatives that have been developed with pyr 
and have a pronounced yellow stain. Such negatives wi 
require an exposure altogether out of proportion to the: 
apparen density. 

It will be found also that the scale of gradation © 
shortened when exposing thin or flat negatives at a col 
siderable distance from the source of light, that is, mue 
pluckier prints will be obtained, and that softer print 
are produced from harsh negatives by exposing close 1 
the light. Both these facts can be made of considerabl 
value when dealing with negatives that will not give 
good print on P.O.P. The negative that gives a goo 
straightforward print on P.O.P. is usually described @ 
an “average negative” in the makers’ instructions e 
closed with bromide paper. The density of this “averag 
negative” should be such that if daid flat on some printe 
matter in bold type, such as the front cover of the Brits 
Journat, the type can just be seen through the denses 
parts. 

Control can also be exercised in the production of th 
print by employing different illuminants for exposing. 4 
lamp or gas flame turned low will prove of great advantag 
in the case of thin negatives, while daylight may som 
times be used with advantage with extremely dense negi 
tives, especially if they have also a strong yellow stair 
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fact in the case of the latter it is almost a necessity to 
, either daylight or magnesium ribbon. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that with large 
egatives uneven illumination will result if the printing 
rame is held too close to the source of light, the middle 
art of the picture or the part that is held opposite the 
ight will receive more illumination than the corners. 
Jith a No. 5 Bray burner or incandescent electric light, 
-quarter-plate negative ought never to be held closer to 
he light than one foot. For a half-plate, two feet, and 
nything over; whole plate ought never to be closer than 
hree feet. The application of the advice on equivalent 
xposures at varying distances from the light will be more 
horoughly appreciated when it is required to give identi- 
al exposures to, say, a quarter-plate and a wholc plate 
egative of equal density when the correct exposure for 
he quarter-plate at one foot from the light is known. 
It is advisable in bromide printing, if the most uniform 
esults are required, to keep the variable factors as few 
s possible. As we have seen, thin negatives can be 
ompensated for by using slower paper, by holding the 
egative further from the light when printing, by turning 
4 light down and by covering the plate with yellow glass 
r tissue paper. All of these methods are efficacious, and 
an be employed on occasion, but it will be found that 
he percentage of good results will be higher if only one 
sused and that thoroughly understood. The same thing 
pplies to the treatment of over-dense negatives. 

A difficulty is frequently found in making satisfactory 
ignettes on bromide paper. This is usually due to the 
ict that the vignetting mask has been used too close to 
ae negative and that the light has not been sufficiently 


diffused before reaching the paper. The ordinary method 
employed for obtaining vignettes on P.O.P., platinotype, or 
carbon paper will not do with a process where the print 
is held so close to the source of light as with bromide. 
The result is certainly a vignette, but the line of demarca- 
tion is too abrupt. To produce properly graduated 
vignettes the mask should be placed at least an inch from 
the face of the negative and the opening in the mask made 
considerably smaller than with daylight vignetting. A 
piece of ground glass (ground side outwards) should be 
placed in the printing frame before the negative is put 
in position. Over the front of the frame a sheet of thin 
tissue paper is fixed. This is separated from the ground 
glass by the thickness of the rebate of the frame. At a 
distance of an inch from this tissue paper is placed the 
mask, which may be a piece of cardboard larger than 
the front of the frame. By cutting V pieces out of the 
corners it can be bent down all round, and pinned to the 
sides of the frame so that the aperture in the mask is 
kept at least an inch above the piece of tissue paper. 
This aperture, as mentioned before, should be quite small, 
although indicating roughly the shape it is desired to 
vignette, and it may also have serrated edges. With this 
vignetter the frame should never be closer to the light 
than three feet. The further off it is the softer will the 
vignette be, and the longer the exposure. In the case of 
very weak negatives or with a dense negative that is 
being exposed to daylight or magnesium light, another 
piece of tissue paper may be placed over the mask with 
advantage. In any case the exposure will be considerably 
increased, and this should be ascertained by means of a test 
piece of paper. 


. PHOTOGRAPHING THE ECLIPSE. 


eclipse of the sun, which took place last week, attracted 
msiderable attention from both the scientific and the un- 
sientific world. In England, which is rarely favoured with a 
stall eclipse, a very considerable portion (about three-quarters) 
f the sun was obscured. The weather, however, was very 
nfavourable for observation. 

‘The most easily accessible place in the line of totality for 
Inglish observers was in the northern part of Spain. Spain 
sems to be fortunately placed for total eclipses, the eclipse 
f 1900 being visible there, and another will be seen in tha: 
muntry seven years hence. The town of Burgos being practi- 
ally in the centre of the path of totality and lying» on the 
tack of the Paris-Madrid expresses, was the most favoure 
pot for the majority of European observers, and was the ren- 
zvous of several astronomical expeditions. The interest in 
he eclipse was by no means confined to astronomers. A vas 
umber of sightseers and tourists travelled there to witness 
ae interesting spectacle. The fact that the eclipse occurred 
uring the holiday season considerably augmented the number 
i spectators'in the town. 

‘Those who availed themselves of the opportunity to visi 
Ss and obtain photographic records of the eclipse were 
rtunate, as a practically uninterrupted view during the 
eriod of totality was secured. There will be no further oppor- 
mity of obserying another solar eclipse at anything like a 
Mvenient distance from England until the previously-men- 
oned occasion (1912) in Spain. In the meantime, observers 
ill have to journey to Australia, Central Asia, Greenland, 
ad cther equally distant regions. 

It was this important feature of accessibility in the recent 
‘lipse that led me to visit Spain for the purpose of photo- 


graphy. ‘There was another almost equally important feature 


of the event, the period of totality was unusually prolonged— 
more than three and a-half minutes—while in 1912 the sun 
will be observable for only a single minute. For photographic 
purposes, the extra two and a-half minutes would make all 
the difference to the convenience of the operator. 


Practical Considerations. 

To produce a direct photograph of the sun (or, rather, moon) 
of anything approaching a fair size is by no means an easy 
task, the diameter of the sun on the photographic plate being 
about 1-100 of tthe focal length of the lens. Consequently, a 
lens of 36 in. focus gives an image of about 1-3 in. Under 
these circumstances recourse must be had to a telephoto attach- 
ment on the lens, stopped down to ensure a sharp image, which 
will bear an enlargement of several diameters. As there is 
no necessity for rapid exposures, the lens can be stopped down 
to f64, and the photograph can then be enlarged to any reason- 
able size. The lenses I used were two of 48 and 36 in. focus 
respectively, and a small lens of about 14 in. focus, with a 
telephoto attachment, magnifying four diameters. The cameras 
were 12 by 10, 10 by 8, and whole plate, weighing over 1 cwt., 
and they proyed a decidedly inconvenient quantity of luggage. 
The Spanish authorities had made every provision for the 
convenience of observers and their instruments, and on pro- 
duction of vouchers, photographic apparatus was passed through 
customs and booking-offices without inspection, or railway 
charges—an arrangement which assisted very materially in 
saving time and money. : 

Our party of three arrived in Burgos only on the evening 
preceding the eclipse. We had decided to drive out into the 
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country with our cameras for the eclipse, but every vehicle 
had been chartered for the following day. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we hired porters to convey the apparatus to a 
field near the station. As it happened, this was the best 


Fig. 1.—The corona during total eclipse. 


method to adopt, for a very convenient spot was found, well 
protected by a low hill from the rather high wind that pre- 
vailed on that day, and we wasted no time in returning to the 
station after the eclipse. 

The operation of fixing up the cameras was rather pro- 
longed, and although we began work at 8 o’clock the three 
instruments were not in position before midday. The necessary 
focussing had been carried out in London and the position of 
the lenses carefully marked, a plan which saved a lot of 
trouble. 

The early morning of the eclipse was beautifully fine, but 
about 9 a.m. a few clouds made their appearance in the sky, 
and these rapidly increased till the sky was almost overcast. 
Matters looked very serious indeed about a quarter of an 
hour before the eclipse. There was a vacant space, however, in 
the clouds, which, fortunately, passed over the sun at the 
critical period, and during totality the corona was not obscured 
by the clouds at all. A few fleecy clouds passed across the 
moon’s surface in the first minute of the eclipse, but they 
were so light that the view was not affected by them. 

Just before totality, while finally arranging one of the large 
cameras, one of the supports broke, and it was hors-de-combat 
in consequence. Three plates were exposed in each of the two 
remaining cameras. 


Exposures. 

The exposure for sun and corona during a midday eclipse is 
about $ sec., with the lens stopped down to 7/16; if the sky 
and clouds are required on the plate about three times that 
exposure is necessary. This time is for fast plates. As I 
used //64, in order to obtain as sharp an image as possible, our 
exposure varied from 2 to 8 seconds. 


A veproduction of one of the photographs of the corona | 
reproduced here (fig. 1). The second illustration shows 
curious effect. The plate was the last one exposed, and jus 
as the cap was placed on the lens, the first rays of the su 
shot out. This gives a mock sun round the point where th 
rays struck the plate. 

The eclipse, from a spectacular point of view, was certain] 
disappointing. A few streamers made their appearance, bu 
they were of a very indefinite character, and their yisibl 
length not more than two lunar diameters. Compared witl 
drawings of previous eclipses which I had inspected, the ap 
pearance of the corona and radiations during totality was ver 
much less striking, and even allowing for stretches of imagina 
tion of both astronomers and artists, many former eclipse 
must have been far in advance of this one spectacularly. J 
remains to be seen if the eclipse has furnished any proo 
of the existence of the elusive Vulcan or fresh discoveries con 
cerning the corona. 

During totality the light was by no means bad, and smal 
print could be read easily; but, nevertheless, the weird gloom 
and stillness were very impressive. 

There was a total absence of any colour visible to the nakec 
eye in the corona; the sky and clouds seemed of a dull blue 
grey tone. 

After the eclipse the cameras were packed up as speedily as 
possible and got away from Burgos by the first train; this 
made a great difference in the time of our home journey, and, 
in consequence, my photographs were developed and printed in 
London by 11 o’clock on Friday morning. 

Burgos was filled with tourists of various nationalities, and 
the whole town gave itself up to the eclipse. The King of 
Spain and most of the Royal family arrived on the previous 
evening for the event, and added to the gaiety of the city. 


Fig. 2.—The sun emerging after totality. Corona photographed 
during totality. 


The local authorities made strenuous efforts to look after the 
welfare of their numerous visitors, but the large influx of people 
caused something approaching a famine in the town. 


J, 1. Piece, FR. Piss 


Tae Warwick Comprrition.—The result of the August competi- 
tion is as follows :—1st Prize, £10, Charles A. Slater, Esq., Biscot 
Road, Luton, “The Chantry Gate”; donation £5 to the Luton 
Camera Club. 2nd EBS) Ny IR 18, Esq., 


Prize, Eyershed, 


Streatham Hill, London, S.W., “The Old Bridge” ; donation, 


£2 10s. to the South London Photographic Society. Entries for 
the next competition must reach the Warwick Dry Plate Company, 
Warwick, not later than September 15 next. 
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. 
the interes 
a appears to be a considerable difference of opinion regard- 
‘the answer to this query, and possibly the true state of things | 
n be more clearly determined i 
rk is or purports to be, and the conditions under which it | 
carried on. It is proposed in these notes to discuss the extent 
ihe falling-off in this interest, where it exists, and to suggest 
sans for the renewal of activity. Undoubtedly, in many 
arters a lack of enthusiasm is apparent, not only among | 
e members personally, but in their support rendered to the 
ciety, and perhaps if an investigation of the circumstances 
d environment of these moribund institutions is made, the 
ason. of their decadence will be manifest. 
On the other hand, there are photographic societies to-day 
uch are in a flourishing condition, both as regards utility, 
lance, and esprit de corps. A comparison of the methods 
lopted by the executive of a society that is successful, and of 
e that is not, should prove an interesting study for the latter. 
his, however, is seldom done, and the question might also be — 
ked: “Is the modern photographic society necessary at all?” 


I, 


The 


Modern Society- 


A Comovarison. 
Photographic societies of to-day are on an entirely different | 
ting from similar institutions of a decade or two ago. © 
his fact is often overlooked by the old adherents of long- 
tablished clubs, who are wont to deplore the degeneracy of 
1e present societies and their members. They forget that during | 
1e time mentioned, and earlier, photography was in a transi- | 
onal state, and that photographic experimentalists had more 
aterial for investigation and discussion, and greater scope for 
xpansion, than during the past few years. Improvements in | 
et optics, plates, developers, etc.,and research in other 
irections occupied a prominent place in the minds of most 
hotographers, and in the discussions at every society meeting. | 
he era of the “button-presser” had not commenced and the 
verage of earnest workers was higher. The average is lower | 
o-day, not because there are fewer earnest workers, but because 
here are more of the other sort. The increase of photographic | 
terature, and the cheapening and simplification of apparatus, 
els, and processes, have also had much to do with the 
Ocieties losing caste as instructional factors, and the one-time 
eknowledged utility of the photographic society as a forcing- 
ed for advancement of the art is not so possible to-day. Good 
md lasting work can, nevertheless, still be accomplished, 
specially if the fact is kept before the members of a society 


hat the discussions and work done in the societies of the past | 


lave borne fruit in the shape of most present-day improvements 
N photography. In fact, to the amateur workers of the past 
ifty years can be attributed most of the methods by which the 
ath of the photographer of to-day is made so easy. 
A Function of the Modern Society. 

In any case, it should be one of the chief functions of the 
modern photographic society to assist in moulding the promising 
deginner or dabbler in photography into a more desirable 
xponent of the art, and to encourage the interchange of new 
ideas, practical or otherwise, among the more advanced 


trations, if necessary, or by any means by which interest in the 


work can be legitimately sustained. This, of course, means a 
ertain amount of self-denial and possibly hard work on the 
part of some officials of the society, but unless this comparative 
altruism is forthcoming, one of the principal causes of failure is 


+ in the work of photographic societies waning? | bu 


| WL. 


| may 


é | Te i should be d ; 
workers. This can be accomplished either by practical demon- | successiul society shou ieee 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


a SS 


SOME NOTES ON THEIR PRESENT POSITION AND MANAGEMENT. 


| at once disclosed. The social side must also not be forgotten, 


of this more anon. 
The Beginner a Useful Member. 
So far as the beginner is concerned, photography usually 


f it is ascertained what that | presents itself to him as a means of simple representation. 


Later, if his interest is encouraged by association with ‘other 
photographers—and the tendency of the average specimen of 
mankind is to discuss with some one of a congenial nature the 
successes and failures attending a hobby common to both—he 
ill probably begin to regard the process either as a vehicle for 
pictorial expression or as a field for scientific research, and 
herein lies one of the chief phases of the utility of the modern 
society. Even if the beginner does not venture to tread the 
hallowed paths of art, or seek the wonders of the micro-photo- 
graph or spectroscope and sensitometer, there is still an outlet 
‘or him in the realms of survey and record work if he wishes 
o do something useful for the advancement of the society and 
photography generally. In any case, if the society offers suffi- 
cient inducement to him to continue his hobby, and by com- 
etition fosters his desire to produce satisfactory results, it 
will be to their mutual advantage and photography may benefit 
ater. 

The beginner is considered first because he is—strange as it 
appear—the most important member of a society. He repre- 
sents the “new blood,” which may be the very life of some 
clubs, and his ignorance is frequently the main factor in re- 
vitalising them by drawing into discussion the older members, 
who are thus given an opportunity of fighting their battles 
over again. 


Other Useful Members. 
The other types of useful members common to nearly every 
society are those who may be termed the “advanced beginnex ” 
and the “enthusiastic expert.” It may be safely stated that, so 


| far as the real activity of the society in the photographic world 


is concerned, these three types are the only kinds that are of 
importance. The other members are of use only to the social or 
financial side of the association. 

The proportions, therefore, in which these elements appear in 
the constitution of a photographic society decide largely the 
success or failure of the organisation. The type referred to as 
the “advanced beginner” is undoubtedly the most live?’ 
element in the membership. He is the beginner who has com- 
menced to “take notice.” He has grasped the principles of 
the art and thirsts for practical information. He is in a 
transition stage and it depends to a large extent on the 
society itself whether he becomes an enthusiastic expert, with 
aims and ideals, or degenerates into a mere local-view-monger, 
a purblind snapshotter of uncomplaining friends, to eventually 
drift out of photography altogether. 

The “enthusiastic expert” is, of course, the fully developed 
beginner, who has neither drifted out of photography via the 
way indicated above, nor yet into the narrow channels of special- 
ism. He is still fully alive to the general causes and effect of 
failures in his processes and is fairly equipped to surmount 
them. He is the member to whom the beginner naturally turns 
and it is from his ranks that the executive of the 
Fortunate is the society 
in which this type of member is in the majority. 


for advice, 


The Executive. 
The executive of every photographic society appears to have 
been founded on lines established when the calls made on the 


honorary secretary were not so extensive or important to the 
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life of the society as they are at the present time. The result 
is congestion, and a multiplicity of duties which prevent full 
justice being done to any one of them. A reorganisation of the 
personnel of the executive would often save a society from 


extinction. The officials, and the various types of photograp 
clubs and their accommodation and programmes, with sug 
tions for improvements, will therefore be dealt with in the n 
article. “ Hon. Sue.’ 


VIGNETTES AND VIGNETTING. 


Il. 


“Portrait of Mr. F. behind the door and very like though 
too much forehead and as to a pillar with a marble pavement 
and balustrades and a mountain I never saw him near it nor 
not likely in the wine trade excellent man but not at all in that 
way.” Charles Dickens in “ Little Dorrit.” 

Styles in Portraiture. 

I coyrsss myself unable to say whether the above passage was 
penned in the days before or after photography became popular, 
and I have no means at hand to ascertain. It is of very little 
consequence. Photographers picked up the worst faults of 
painters and exaggerated them to a point of aggravation. The 
land of thing still exists, and by an uneducated clienttle is even 
liked. It may exist for a century or two to come, maybe. Some 
sort of background you must have. The best of all for a full or 
three-quarter figure is the loosely hung curtain, but the various 
lights and shades of its folds renders it one of the most difficult 
of backgrounds to manipulate. The plain, simple background 
is best unvignetted, best left plain and simple in the photo- 
graph until the errand boy sticks his fingers through the reality, 
or the photographic printer’s devil wipes his fingers on it (the 
background, not the negative). Such accidents will ha ppen. 
Or the plain background may be too severe and want shadowing 
away by the useful vignette. An ornate background is one of 
the appliances of the best studios, but the better the studio, the 
less is it allowed to appear. Enter a modern studio, and you 
will almost invariably find that its furnishing is as plain as the 
work turned out is good. Good wine needs no bush, and the 
old-time accessories of the studio find no place now save in the 
neighbourhood of the lower middle class and the poor. Always 
excepting the den of the children’s photographer. “Den” 
indeed! But its stuffed animals are less unreal than of yore ; 
its tiger skins did once traverse the jungle, and its plants and 
flowers come from the hothouse and the nursery—not the ware 
houses of Cripplegate. Even so, and yet they get more or less 
washed away by the vignetter’s brush. ; 


The Full-length Vignette. 

In vignetting the full or three-quarter length you must bear 
in mind thalit you no longer have, or can seldom claim to have, 
the same plea that you have in the case of the bust, that of 
gazing at close quarters, when eyes (the sitter’s eyes) must be 
sharpest, features and shoulders well defined, and the rest fading 
away towards nothingness, as it actually does on the retina of 
your eye. You see the whole figure, and to see the whole figure 
presupposes a certain distance between yourself and subject, and 
with that distance an equalisation of sharpness in the whole 
figure. Vignette out the background just as much or as little 
as you please, but the figure itself must not be vignetted one 
little bit. The background may be distant, blurred, faded 
away, but anything you take from the figure itself must be defi- 
nitely cut off, and cut off at a suitable point. Tf, for example, 
you cut off the feet and a portion of the skirt of a standing 
female figure, the portion left below the waist must exceed in 
length the portion left above the waist. If the lower portion 
only of a seated figure be cut away, to escape an ungainly nose 
of the legs or feet, the seat itself, or at least the top portion 
thereof must be allowed to print. A standing figure, again, 
must be shown standing on something if the feet are printed in. 


There may ‘be exceptions to the rule, but they are rare, An 
thing more than the mere head and shoulders must have 
base, be that base bounded by the line of a mask, straight 
curved, or the edge left by the blade of the trimming knit 
Top and sides you may vignette ‘away into nothingness as yi 
please. 

How the Vignette should be shaped. 

The base being defined, the rest of your picture assum 
roughly the form of a triangle or truncated cone, the anex 
which is just above the head. The shading off should follow 
triangle as nearly as possible, broken, perchance, by a paras 
for example, balanced across the arm, perhaps by a gun held 
a recognised military position if your subject be a man in mi 
tary uniform. The point most to be impressed on the tyro: 
that the vignette should never follow the contour of the figu 
as if it were a shadow, but rather that of a triangular mass 
shade before which the figure stands in bold relief, its cury 
contrasting with the straighter shades of the vienetting mask. 

The Vignette for Portraits of Obstreperous Infants 

In the case of young children and babies, vignetting shou 
only be resorted to so far as the accessories are concerned, 
redundancy of chair-back or of ru g 1s not a desirable thing in fl 
finished proof. Unfortunately, in the matter of babies a mo 
suitable, and altogether good, thing may be secured in the we 
of facial expression, but marred by the movement of an arm, 
oot, or a hand. Should such happen, and—which is very sé 
dom—the defect be beyond the pencil and knife of # 


| retoucher, a little judicious vignetting of the offending limb me 


e admissible. If possible, avoid it. Any vignetting away 
the baby’s limbs is undesirable, for although babies are gaz 
upon at close quarters the angle of view is not greater than thi 
aken up by the head and shoulders of an adult. 


Vignetted Groups. 

With the group, collectively, much the same thing applies j 
0 the single standing figure, but you are allowed no cutting ai 
In an ordinary group it may be assumed that you have comnli 
with the well-known rules of art and have got a pyramid | 
series of pyramids. If the group consists of more than two « 
hree persons, the front row will probably be sitting or s- uattin 
down. You must show their whole persons if possible, bi 
vignette away as much superfluous forevround as you nleas 
Up to whole plate this vignetting is sufficient. Beyond tha 
if you ask me what style I prefer, I must plead guilty toa? 
erence which I have found the general public shares. Vignet 
dome-shaped and actually interpose a dome-sh 
an oblong with rounded corners, but a dome with square bai 
and well-rounded sweeping arch) between film and sensitise 
paper. When the print has been sufficiently impressed, remo 
from frame, and with the “ cut-out ’’ of the dome to protect t] 
print, tint the border. But this double printing may be ove 
done; the outside framing, if one may so term it, should ] 
sufficiently deep to afford a slight contrast to the pure whit 
of the picture and the paper immediately in proximity with tl 
vignetted group, but should not be deeper than the light 
shades. Remember that you are not printing a framework, bi 
only a slightly tinted mount, 
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Types of Groups. 


a this method is effective for the group proper, the group that 
as been built up according to the best recognised canons of art, 
is just as effective when modified to suit ~roups which do ner- 
it of being built up in the most orthodox fashion. Two typical 
xamples can be easily given and may serve as models or illustra- 
ions, types rather, of more or less important gatherings. ‘The 
inst I will mention is the military group. I put it first, not 
jecause it is the most common or the most important, but 
yecause it is the simplest. No photographer in his sober senses 
vould dream of putting the General, the Colonel, or the Captain, 
x whomsoever was highest in rank, anywhere but in the centre. 
[he highest in rank must, in the parlance of art exhibitions, be 
ung on the line. The officers of next importance may stand 

hind their seated superiors; the tallest in the centre, if 

ssible, but that is of little moment, fand the differences m 
height are not likely to be striking. -As to the subalterns, you 


may seat them on the grass in front, and very well satisfied they 
ought to be in being pourtrayed in such distinguished company 
at all. The naval group would be similarly arranged ; what 
may be called the Service type of group is the tve of any con- 
course of servants, military, naval, civil, or otherwise. Art 
must be subordinated to rank and even looks. The sroup 
often takes the form of a horizontal oval whether the artist 
wishes it or not. 

The second illustration is of the family group type, of which 
the wedding party is the best example. This assumes, most 
often, the cushion-shaped form, and happy for you if you have 
a little flower girl or two to put in the foreground so that you 
can obscure the hang of the groom’s new trousers and the shine 
of his patent boots. But grouping is not the subject of these 
columns, and the little digression with which I have concluded. 
is merely to emphasise the use to which masking and double 
printing may be put in effectively finishing off a vignetted group. 

©. Ray Woops. 


IN HISTORY. 


The Dry Plate of Fifty Years Ago. 
wave referred very often, it seems to me, to the dry-plate 
mocesses that bridged over the eras of wet collodion and 
elatino-emulsion. There was Crookes’ and Spiller’s (“The 
Week in History,” April 28), and in the same year of 1854 the 
oney process was worked out independently by George Shad- 

bolt and Maxwell Lyte. Here again the idea was to preserve 
the humidity of the plate until development could be done, 
A year later, and exactly fifty years ago to-day, a dry-plate 
process which came into considerable vogue in the late fifties 
4 published by Dr. J. M. Taupenot (“La Lumiere,” 
September 8, 1855), and, albumen, was the 
first dry plate process reach the boundaries 
of experimental success and obtain adoption among 
practical photographers. M. ‘Taupenot’s method arose 
from his observation that a film of albumen, 
coagulated by.an acetic acid solution of silver nitrate, formed 
an excellent varnish for collodion plates, and he set himself 
to apply the albumen to the preservation of sensitiveness 
when the collodion was used dry. His process was not com- 
plex. The collodionised plate, after immersion in the nitrate 
bath in the usual way, was rinsed -in distilled water, and an 
albumen solution containing 4 per cent. of iodide poured 
over it. After drying, the plate could be kept for several 
days. To prepare it for exposure, it was placed for ten or 
‘twenty seconds in a bath of acetic acid and silver nitrate, 
tinsed in distilled water, and exposed, either whilst still 
wet or up to the day following its preparation. The plate was 
developed by a saturated solution of gallic acid containing a 
pittle silver nitrate and acetic acid, and development might 
“occupy a quarter of an hour or several days. 
The 
September 8 is the red-letter day of modern photography, for 
: marks the publication, in Tun Britisx Journan or Pxroro- 
| 
. 
; 
; 


: 
, THE WEEK 
I 


after 
to 


Last Dry-plate Process. 


Grarny, of the description of an attempt to compound a 
practically workable gelatino-bromide emulsion. Discussion 
has raged fiercely around the invention of the gelatine dry 
process, but without disparagement of the labours of others, 
the honour of inaugurating the present era of photography 
belongs to Dr. R. L. Maddox, whose communication in the 
BJ. for 1871 I haye just mentioned. The first emulsion 
formula was described as follows :— 

“Thirty grains of Nelson’s gelatine were washed in cold 

_ water, then left to swell for several hours, when all the water 
was poured off, and the gelatine set in a wide-mouthed bottle, 


with the addition of four drachms of pure water and a few drops of 
aqua regia, and then placed in a basin of hot water for solu- 
tion. Eight grains of bromide of cadmium, dissolved in half 
a drachm of pure water, were now added, and the solution. 
stirred gently. Fifteen grains of nitrate of silver were next 
dissolved in half a drachm of water in a test tube, and the whole 
taken into the dark room, when the latter was added to the 
former slowly, stirring the mixture the whole time This 
gave a fine milky emulsion, and was left for a little while 

o settle. A few plates of glass, well cleaned, were next 
evelled on a metal plate put over a small lamp. They were. 
when fully warmed, coated by the emulsion, spread to the edges 
by a glass rod, then returned to their places and left to dry. 
When dry, the plates had a thin opalescent appearance, and 
he deposit of bromide seemed to be very evenly spread in 
he substance of the substratum.” 

Emulsion makers will see that this formula leaves a slight 
excess of silver in the emulsion, and is further open to very 
serious objection from the employment of aqua regia in its 
composition. Dr. Maddox gave no instructions for washing 
his emulsion free from the products of the reaction by which 
the silver bromide was formed, and so he had silver nitrate 
and nitric acid as well as sodium bromide in his final product. 
Hence his emulsion was unstable, and lost a great deal of its 
sensitiveness within a few days of preparation. Dr. Maddox 
tested its properties by exposing his plates under negatives :— 
“The exposure varied from thirty seconds to a minute and 
a half, as the light was very poor. No vestige of an outline 
appeared on remoyal from the printing frame. The plates 
were dipped in water to wet the surface, and over them was 
poured a plain solution of pyrogallic acid, four grains to the 
ounce of water. Soon a faint but clean image was seen, which 
eradually intensified up to a certain point, then browned all 
over; hence the development in the others was stopped at 
an early stage, the plate washed, and the development con- 
tinued with fresh pyro, with one drop of a ten-grain solution: 
of nitrate of silver, then re-washed and cleared by a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda. Some plates were fumed with 
ammonia; these fogged under the pyro solution.” 

Crude as this first gelatine emulsion appears in comparison 
with the products of modern skill and knowledge, it never- 
theless was the germ from which sprang the later refinements 
of the emulsion-maker’s art. The first step towards the dry 
plate as we now know it was the appearance of the ready-made 
emulsion of Mr. Burgess (“The Week in History,” July 21). 
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The Birthday of -Collodio-Bromide. 

The collodio-bromide emulsion process—I am dwelling among 
emulsions this week—attains the ripe age of forty-one years 
to-morrow, for it was on September 9, 1864, that the paper by 
its authors, Messrs. Sayce and Bolton, appeared in Tun Bririsu 
Journat or PHorocrarny. “Photography without a nitrate 
of silver bath” was a headline to conjure with in the sixties, 
when the troubles of wet collodion were severely felt by those 
not completely masters of the process. The attitude of the 
landscape or portrait photographer who looked upon his process 
as a means to an end is boldly sketched in a characteristic 
letter from O. J. Rejlander to the B.J. in July, 1864. 
e Enlist the services of all the photographic world 
how to make collodion sensitive without the nitrate of silver 
bath. No more draining lines, nor crape, nor ‘stars 
and stripes,’ nor comets! and no more pinholes where no pin 
ever pricked. Oh, go it, Dawson!’’ Messrs. Sayce and Bolton 
experimented to this end, and their first result, imperfect 
though it was, was an important step in the direction in which 
Dr. Maddox afterwards moved, but with gelatine instead of 
collodion as the medium of the emulsion. The first bromised 
emulsion, as prepared by Sayce and Bolton, was as follows :— 


Alcohol ede PS OZs 
Bromide of cadmium and ammonium .. 3) gt: 
Pyroxyline 2 fara 
TBAT cososos6on 5 02. 


Well filtered. 


The authors proceed: “ We then took an ounce phial, place 
therein four grains of pulverised nitrate of silver, which w 
dissolved in two drops of distilled watér, then covered th 
bottle with a perfectly non-actinic coating of brown’ papet 
and in a yellow light added the ounce of bromised collodion 
The mixture at once produces milkiness, which does not. dis 
appear. We then shook the bottle and coated a clean glass— 
previously tipped at the edges with benzine and indiarubbe 
solution—with the collodion, without even allowing it ft 
settle, and allowed the film-to set in the ordinary manner, 
then placed the plate, face upwards, in.a dish of water, anc 
when the greasy appearance of the film had vanished, rinse¢ 
under the tap for a few seconds, then poured over the filn 
the ordinary fifteen-grain solution of tannin, worked it well int 
the film for about one minute, and dried rapidly in a kitcher 
oven.” This first emulsion: was weak, but the inventors a 
once increased the silver bromide in it, with such good result; 
that of a photograph taken with double the proportion o: 
bromide of silver Mr. Sayce wrote on September 14:—“Tj 
is indeed very fine, and would do credit to even any maturec 
photographic process.” 

“Photography without a nitrate of silver bath” made rapid 
progress after its first inception. Mr. W. B. Bolton was chiefly 
responsible for the early improvements, and his name figures 
prominently among others until 1874, when, as I have already 
chronicled, he introduced the “washed emulsion” process. 

Hisroricts. 


SOME NOTES ON THREE-COLOUR WORK. 


[Although a great mass of technical literature makes its appear- 
ance with three-colour work as its subject, the greater proportion 
of the contributions deal with the first principles of the process, 
or with the endless modifications which worker after worker intro- 


duces or proposes. It is rare to find a writer setting himself the task 


of putting on record any experience in the actual routine of three- 


colour as it oceurs in practice. We therefore abstract some notes 


2 


in this strain which we find in “Photographische Kunst,” from 


the pen of Dr. E. Stenger. Some of Dr. Stenger’s anticipations 


may seem premature, but that there is need of keeping closely in 


touch with progress which will reanimate the photographer’s pro- 


fessional business none of our readers, we are sure, will dispute.— 
Eps., B.J.P.] 

Present-day Possibilities. 
iree-colour photography as it is at the present time, 


there is good reason for assigning to it an important position among 


TAKING + 
photographic processes. The future may bring simplifications and 
improvements, and possibly processes which depend on principles 
other than those recognised to-day, but at the present instant in- 
direct three-colour work is in a state in which all those who are 
‘disposed to embark upon it need not be deterred by the greatness 
or difficulty of the task. The technical part of the process has been 
so fully worked out and brought to a condition of simplicity that 
it entails only a modified use of the methods which have been long 
practised in ordinary black-and-white photography. ‘Three-colour 
work is now finding a footing among: professional photographers, 
and perhaps the time is not so far distant when the public will 
not be satisfied with portraits in monochrome. ‘This step, from 
black to colour, seems to be very little greater than that which 
marked the transition from the bygone conventional portrait to 
the method of to-day, in which the photographer aims at character 
and likeness. 


A Study of Paintings. 
A good deal is to be learnt in regard to the selection of the 
subjects for three-colour photography by studying the work of 


painters. A good painting of a subject to which the photographer 
has access should be of direct assistance to him. One notable differ- 
ence between the art of the painter and of the photographer should 
constantly be kept in view, viz., the ability of the former to omit 
disturbing portions of his subject, and the obligation of the latter 
to take things as he finds them. Colour, which in black-and-white 
photography can be reproduced only by varying degrees of luminosity, 
becomes, of course, in three-colour work the most active agent in the 


formation of the picture. In ordinary photography we aim at a scale 


of gradations in monochrome in the picture, but in colour photo- 


graphy we obtain these scales of tone in all colours. Hence in 
three-colour work the means at the disposal of the photographer 
are incomparably greater, and the best manner of employing them 


demands a special study of colours and a trained eye. 


A Plate of Small Size. 

The photographer is accustomed to arrange his subject without 
pecial regard to its colours and to avoid the occurrence of empty 
aces of considerable area, which latter, however, in colour work 
are an advantage to the picture, as they provide a spot upon which 
the eye can rest. Excess of detail in various colours, impart a dis- 
turbing character to the picture, and, with a view to avoiding 
them, it is advisable to unite the larger monochrome portions of 
the picture, and especially is it important not to crowd too much 
on to the plate. In other words, the familiar maxim of making 
the picture with as little material as possible is more than ordinarily 
pplicable in colour work. A convenient camera must necessarily 
carry a plate of small size, and, having regard to the provision of 
filters, etc., it is rarely possible to work on a larger plate than 
9 by. 12 cm. (34 by 42 in.). On this account special care is needed 
in arranging the subject, as subsequent trimming of the print, or 
enlargement of portions of it is inadmissible. 


aw 


© 


é; Choice of Focal Length. 
There is also an advantage in selecting a lens of focal length 
greater than customary, in relation to the plate, the subject being 
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fhon obtained of good size, and accompanied to a lesser extent by 
unnecessary detail. Prof. Miethe uses.a lens of 16.3 cm. (6%; in.) 
for a plate 8 by 9 cm. (54 by 34 in.), this corresponding to an angle 
nearly 31 deg., whereas. in the ordinary way one chooses focal 
the plate, in. the above 


length about equal to the diameter o 


instance 12 cm. (43 in.). 


(43 and 43 in.) focal length for a plate 6 by 6 cm. (22 by 23 in.), 
these lenses. covering angles of 33 and 30 deg. respectively. The 
diagonal of the plate used by Dr. Precht is not quite 9 cm. The 


alue of the smaller plate lies in ‘the fact that lenses of shorter focal 
length can be used over the same angle, thus obtaining greater 
epth of field, and permi ting the employment of a large aperture. 
aperture is in many cases 


m fact, the working of a lens at its ful 


an essential to success in three-colour exposure. 


Subjects for Three-colour. 
The beginner in three-colour work will find himself passing over 
any profitable subjects to select others, such as extended land- 
capes, etc., without ob aining satisfactory results, until he dis- 
covers that the most suitable subjects are those of a simple kind, 
uch as a house in green surroundings, a pond in a meadow reflecting 
he blue sky, etc. Brilliant pictures are obtained by the conjunc- 
tion of highly contrasting colours, an artifice to which the modern 
painter will often be seen to resort. The student will also be 
repaid by a course of exposures on still-life subjects, for after 
this practice he will quickly learn to discover profitable subjects 
th of doors. Practice is no less necessary in development. In 


three-colour work it is no easier than in black-and-white photography 
to obtain white clouds on a blue sky side by side with a fully 
exposed landscape. 

Lighting. 

We must not omit to emphasise very strongly the difference 
etween the rules by which the photographer has been accustomed 
to guide himself in regard to lighting, and those which will serve 
him best in three-colour work. The hours of early morning and late 
eyening, usually little employed for photography, offer the best 
opportunities for three-colour. Brilliant noonday sunshine, with 
its hard shadows, is a bad lighting, and !eads to 
reproduction. The easiest and most hopeful field for the unprac- 
tised worker is that in which colours occur fairly equal in inten- 


wrong colour 


Prof. Precht uses lenses of 11 and 12 cm, , 


sity. If the contrasts are excessive, a kind of halation creeps in as 
in ordinary photography. It must be remembered that a rightly 
graduated reproduction, of the colours depends upon each plate 
showing the proper gradation on, development—that is to say, 
having a density of silver deposit corresponding to the colour and 
the exposure, which density should be less than the maximum per- 
mitted by the plate. Intensities of colour whieh are represented in 
the negatives by the greatest possible darkening of the separate 
plates do not give proper gradation in the component colours, with 
the result than on synthesis by means of positives incorrect colours 
are obtained. : ; 
Landscape. 

In landscape it is unfortunately obligatory on the photographer 
o confine his work to occasions when there is no wind, otherwise 
he separate impressions will not register. Instantaneous photo- 
graphy is practically ruled out of court in three-colour work, .as the 
hree exposures must be made consecutively. It w-+ often be found 
hat subjects which, from the point of view of monochrome work, 
are most promising. are useless in colour photography, owing to 
he length of exposure. Posed models are easily placed in position, 
ut it is best, on the whole, to dispense with them, as they usually 
ook artificial. 
Portraiture. H 

The contrasts between light and shadow are greater upon the 
hotographic plate than they appear actually to the eye, and in 
order to obtain soft portrait negatives with detail in the shadows 
the photographer must lighten these portions with suitable reflectors. 
For three-colour work this evening up is all the more necessary 
when the intensity of the several colours is to be as equal as 
Portraits of men in modern costume offer little in the 


possible. 
way of colour; ladies’ clothing, on the other hand, offers more 
a portrait in colours 
Hence 1t 


opportunity. It will frequently be found tha 
of a person represents him or her as too tall or stout. 
is advisable to arrange the figure somewhat smaller in relation to 
the size of the plate, and to take care also that the model is suffi- 
ciently removed from the background and immediate surroundings. 
The ordinary neutral background as usually used in studios is 


unsuitable for colour work, but a back cloth of a slightly contrasting 
colour usually answers well. 


; 
; SELECTING PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE OLD MASTERS. 


“Harry a national or state photographers’ convention is allowed 


to pass by without some one urging those present to “study the old 
_. Unfortunately this exhortation, however sincere and well- 
meant (writes Wilfred A. French in the “ Photo-Era »), is not 
accompanied by a suggestion as to how this study of the old masters 
“shall be accomplished, short of a sojourn in foreign lands, where 
the best creations of art are to be seen. The American galleries 
are wofully deficient in original works by Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
Reynolds, Sargent, and other notable portrait painters, and a 
journey to Europe is a luxury reserved to exceedingly few of the 
craft, while most of those avle to gratify such a desire lack the 
ability to put the experience thus gained to profitable use. The 
only alternative is recourse to photographs, and of these the best 
are not always available. Yet if the ambitious photographer is 
really in earnest, he can either purchase a series of photographs 
from negatives made on colour-sensitive plates, or induce the public 
library—and there should be one in every well-regulated community 
—to secure for its permanent use such a collection, which should be 
easily accessible to students. Orthochromatic photographs of the 
gems of the leading European picture galleries are made not only 


by Braun, Clement, and Co., pioneer publishers of faithful photo- 
graphs of the old masters, but by Hanfstaenge of Munich and the 
Berlin Photographic Company ; also by Brogi, Alinari, and Anderson 
—the leading publishers of art photographs in Ttaly—and Hollyer, of 
London, several of these having branch establishments in New 
We would suggest that every photographer make a 
imselt, 


York city.* 
personal effort to procure a series of such photographs for 
say of moderate dimensions, the cost of the 8 by 10 size, mounted, 
being comparatively small. 
Good and Bad Reproductions 
The great trouble with many cheap photographs of celebrated 
of workmanship, which destroys the 
detail and tonal gradations, and consequently the fidelity to the 
original picture, the resulting prints being excessively harsh in light 


paintings is their inferiority 


and shade, and of little or no artistic value. This is particularly 
irue of reproductions of imported photographs, the process of copying 


showing no evidences of technical skill. We have in mind also a popular 


* Photographers in this country are no doubt familiar with the large and 
excellent series of reproduction in carbon of old masters published by the 
Autotype Company.—Eps. B. J. P. 
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series of half-tones, the cheapness of which is their sole merit, for 
they rejoice in the defects just described to an excessive degree. 
While they may serve the purpose of familiarising the masses with 
places of historical interest, famous personages, and standard works 
of art, they are really of no use to the photographer craving reliable 
knowledge regarding masterpieces in painting. Yet such prints, 
which totally misrepresent the appearance of the original pictures, 
have been studied and emulated with sedulous care by photographers, 
who proudly display what they sincerely regard as “Rembrandt” 
or “Velasquez” lighting, when in reality they are, metaphorically 
speaking, working in the dark—far from the truth. ‘This accounts, 
in a measure, for the total absence of outline of the figure, from 
the head down, characteristic of so many otherwise excellent photo- 
graphic portraits, the originators of which assert, with more warmth 
than truth, that they are only following the example of Rembrandt, 
the great Dutch painter. For the benefit of these workers, who are 
obviously unacquainted with the original paintings which inspire 
them to high flights of fancy, we are constrained to state that the 
creations of Rembrandt are not mere dashes in black and white, as 
inferior photographic reproductions would have us believe, but are 
sincere expressions of artistic genius, marked by logically correct, 
though original, chiaroscuro, with adequate tonal gradations in the 
flesh-tints, and the figure is not only outlined with clearness, but 
the drapery, generally black or of a dark colour, is painted with 
suitable detail. such favourites as “ Johann 
Sobieski,” “Saskia van Uylenburgh,” “The Lesson in Anatomy,” 
the so-called “Night-wa 


This is true of 
ch,” and the numerous 
artist, so well-known through photographs to 
workers in this country. 


portraits of the 
the majority of 
The above applies with equal force to 
works of other artists noted for strong chiaroscuro, including Hals, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Ve and Murillo. By comparing an 
inferior photographic reproduction of a certain painting with a 
carbon print by Hanfstaengl or an equally reliable art-publisher, 
one will at once perceive the difference in the direction we h 


asquez, 


ave 
indicated and appreciate the characteristic harmony, clearness, and 
beauty of the result attained by the use of colour-sensitive plates. 


i 


ART BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ow Thursday last an exhibition of the collection of pictures, which 
represented British photography at the St. Louis Exhibition, was 
opened at the Rochdale Art Gallery. The pictures have | 
veyed to Rochdale en bloc from the Leeds exhibition, and they are 
attracting considerable attention in their latest environment. At 
the opening ceremony the Rev. H. W. Dick, vice-president of the 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, gave an 


Jeen con- 


address on 
“Art by Photography.” After endeavouring to define art and the 
artist, he said: —“That which made a man an artist had so much 
relation to his quality of mind that he might be, to all intents 
and purposes, an artist without being able in any way to give out- 
ward expression to what was within him. The term art, therefore, 
ought not to be bound up with any particular mode of expression. 
If he were asked if photography were an art, he should say not; 
but he should give the same answer if he were asked whether paint- 
ing or sculpturing were an art. The medium had nothing whatever 
to do with the man. The artist chose that medium which suited 
him, and by which he was best able to express himself. It was not 
the medium he chose which made the artist. Photography was not 
art, but the photographer might be an artist, just as the painter 
might be. Neither the painter nor the photographer was always 
an artist. Art lay within the soul and the mind of a personality, 
and he was an artist who, having that quality of soul, could express 
it, whether in paint, or marble, or any other medium. It might be 
said that photography had its limitations—that they were obliged 


to take what was before them. They need not do that, because they 
could walk away, but if they did take what was before them, 
there were ways of printing which enabled them to print just so 
much as they desired. Some prints were built up just as a painter 
would build up a picture. They might print and develop again 
and again, give emphasis where they desired it, and make the 
resultant print quite as unlike nature as Turner was capable of 
making his pictures unlike nature. The artist was not the man who 
painted or photographed just what he saw before him; no artist 
ever did paint or represent. just what he saw. He represented what 
he would like to see and what he felt; he gave the gospel of nature 
according to himself; It was nature passed through a personality 
which they got in a real picture. 
+. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


September 8.—International Exhibition at Budapest. Address, 
Secretary of the Photo-Club, Egyctem-ter 5, Budapest, IV. 

September 15-October 21.—Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall Hast. 
Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Camera Club, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 


September 21-October 28.—Royal Photographic Society, New 
Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W.- Secretary, J. McIntosh, 
66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


October 17-18-19.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
V. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, I. of W. 


October 18-21. Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 19-21.—Grangemouth Amateur Photographic Association. 
Hen. Secretary, Robert Marshall, 3, Park Terrace, Grangemouth. 

October 28-November 4.—Sheftield Photographic Nociety. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield, 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November.—Kdinburgh University C.0. Hon. Secretary, Harold C. 
Simpson, University Union, Edinburgh. 

November.—Bristol and Clifton Arts and Crafts Society. Secretary, 
R. H. Parr, 5, Grove Buildings, Blackboy Hill, Bristol. 

November, December, January.—Second American Photographie 
Salon. H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.; 
Wm. T. Knox, 279, Washington Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

November 3, 4, 5—Motherwell Young Men’s Institute C.C. Hon, 
Secretaries, James Dunlop, Myr lebank, Motherwell, and Archibald 
Matthews, 24, Enfield Place, Ladywell, Motherwell. 

November 8-15.—Croydon Camera Club. Hon. Sec., W. H. Rogers, 
88, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath. 

November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 


Hon. Sec., R. H. 


November 21-25.—Southampton Camera (Club. Hon. Secretary,. 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 


November 23-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society, Hon. 


Sec., L. G. Hodgson, 58, Queen Street, Ramsgate, 
November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Wastern A.Ph.A. Hon, 


Secretaries, Thomas B. Kirkhope, 37, Winston Street, Parkhead,. 
Glasgow, and John -Brough, 68, Dalmarnock Street, Parkhead, 
Glasgow. 

December.—Muirkirk A.Ph. A. 
man, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 


Hon. Secretary, William Barrow- 


December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. Sar 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 
December 6-7.—Watford Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, E. H. 


Jackson, 100, High Street, Watford. 


1 


at Dundee. 
close December 30, 1905. 
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December 12.—_The Scottish Photographic Federation Lantern 
Slide Competition. Entries to Hon. Secretary, John B, Machlachlan, 
Blairgowrie. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
tary, F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 

December-January.—Wishaw Ph, A. Hon. Secretary, Robert 
Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January, 1906.—Shettleston (Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Wm. 
Kitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston. 

January 13-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 
Hon. Secretary, V, C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. Entries 


Hon. 


Secre- 


February 3-February 25, 1906.—Marseilles Fourth International 
Salon. M. Gen., 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 
Marseilles. 

February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock C.C. 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 


Astrer, Sec. 


Hon. Secretary, W. D. 


Feb. 22-24, 1906—Bowes Park and District. Hon. Sec., H. C. 
Bird, 91, Whittington Road, Bowes Park, N. 
March, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. Hon. Secretary, Robert Rodger, 


26, M’Neill Street, Larkhall. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

March 19-24, 1906.—Sunderland Photographie Association. Hon. 
Sec., William EH. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

April, 1906—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1906.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. C.C. Hon. Secretary, James 
Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


September 30.—Kodak. £400 in prizes for results on Kodak pro- 
ducts. Kodak Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, B.C, 
October 1.—Thornton-Pickard. £100 in prizes for photographs 
taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 

October 15.—Lantern Slide Competition, Association 
Photographie. Secretary, Palais du Midi, Brussels. 

October 31.—‘‘ Zigo.” Cash prizes for prints on “ Zigo” self-toning 
paper. Thos. Illingworth and Co., Limited, Willesden Junction, 
‘London, N.W. 

Noyember 30.—Royal Photographic Society “Affiliation” Print 
(Competition. Particulars from the Secretary, 66, Russell Square, 
BW). C. 

December 30.—Royal Photographic Society “ Affiliation” Lecture 
Competition: (a) Ilustrated lecture descriptive of a tour (b) Illus- 
trated technical lecture. Particulars from the Secretary R.P.S., 66, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 

February 6-9, 1906.—Guisbrough Fine Art and Industrial Society, 
Photographic Section. Hon. See., G. H. Angus, 44, Westgate, Guis- 
brough. 


Belge de 


i 


A Puorograruic competition is held annually by the Architectural 
Association Camera and Cycling Club, and is open to all members of 
the architectural profession. The council of the association offer a 
ptize of three guineas for the best set of prints submitted. The 
competition is confined to sets of photographs adapted for the 
purposes of architectural’ study. Photographs must be sent to Mr. 
F. R. Taylor, secretary of the A.A. Camera and Cycling Club, at 18, 
Tufton Street, Westminster, not later than October 1. Mr. Taylor 
will supply full particulars. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


sok gE oe 

British Process. 
Tum son of a colonial printer and photo-engraver at present im 
England to improve his knowledge of process work recently 
obtained a situation in one of the London shops, whereupon. he 
writes us :—‘“ The amount of work turned out in a day surprised 
me, the originals just seem to pour in, good, bad, and indiffe- 
rent, and the way they photo them, all kinds together, greatly 
amazed me.” According to recent visitors, even the Americans. 
have not much to teach the old country as far as “hustle” is 
concerned in the photo-engraving trade. 

“True Scale’? Photo Litho. 

To those who have difficulty with the “ Vandyke,” or similar 
direct processes, we can recommend a way which is as quick, 
if not quicker, and the results are quite equal to the average 
work done by the reversal processes. That is to make a sepia 
negative from the original tracing, or drawing, by contact, and. 
hen, without fixing, use this to make the usual albumen print, 
which is inked up, developed, and treated exactly as a print 
on metal for line work or photo-lithography. Of course, the 
negative, being unfixed, can only be used once: the objection 
that the paper alters in size from the wetting, 
and another objection to this method is that the ink is not in such 
direct contact with the metal as with the other processes, there 
film of bichromated albumen between, and this 
some lithographic printers as tending to allow 
+ sometimes. 


o fixing it is 


eing a thin 
is disliked by 
he work to li 


Half-tones in Newspapers. 

Some half-tones of comparatively fine screen-ruling are now appear- 
ing in the Gloucester “ Citizen” by a process of backing he blocks: 
worked out and patented by Messrs. Chance and Bland, of that 
office. The results as we have seen them are excellent for the class 
rom the highly tooled block 

A circular from the ors gives 
the process :—“Those parts of the 
he illustrations 
casting 


of work, and quite distinct employed 


largely in newspaper work. inven 
the following particulars o 
plate to be fixed to the cylinder (the forme) where 
blank spaces preparatory to the 
and before it is 


are to appear are set up as 
After the p 
mounted on the cylinder, these blank spaces may 
the blocks of the illustrations inserted. It is, however, preferable 
to make the blank space whilst casting the stereo, putting in 
that is afterwards easily removed. 


of the plate. ate has been cast, 


e cut out and 


an iron block or plate 
With this construction it is possible to adjust the block irrespec- 
tive of the type, and therefore the impression from the block 
is clear, and renders the character of the original much better 
than is the case where the block forms part of the whole stereo. 
We claim by this invention to haye made it 
good pictures, greatly superior in tone and texture to any that can 
be reproduced by stereotyping, in plates cast for use upon rotary 
The plant required is practically nothing, and 


ossible to produce 


printing machines. 
the delay caused in inserting the picture in the plate cast, accord- 
ing to the instructions, is reduced to a minimum. No special skill 
is required either from the stereotyper or the machinist, and pictures 
of a fine grade can be printed at the usual rate at which the printing 


If ordinary good paper is used there is no neces- 


machine is run. 

to stop for washing out in the longest run on the machine.” 
The L.C.C, School of Photo-Engraving. 

The prospectus of the Bolt Court School for the coming session is 


sity 


to hand, and we note that work will commence earlier this year 
than hitherto, the school opening on Monday, September 18. Be- 
sides the usual curriculum, there is a new class in “ Mounting.” 

The equipment of the school has lately been added to and brought 


up It now includes a machine room containing the latest 


o date. 


" 
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power machinery for mounting, router, beveller, saw, etc., block 
proving room with electric motor-driven platen machine, mercury- 
vapour lamps in the studio, etc. The syllabus includes classes in 
every branch of the reproductive crafts. 
the courses of lectures. 


A special feature is made o Our con- 


tributor, Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, gives a course of five lectures 


on “The Chemistry of Photo-Engraving,” Mr. Sunderland, of Sir 
George Newnes, Ltd., gives a course of lectures on “Duplicate 
Plate Making,” and among the other lecturers we observe Mr. Carl 
Hentschel, Mr. Arthur Cox, Mr. Edwin Bale, R.I., Mr. EH. F. 
Strange, Mr. F. T. Corkett, Mr. E. W. Foxlee, and Mr. Wm. 
Gamble. It is probable that everyone in the trade could take 
advantage of some part of the school’s activities. A copy of the 
prospectus can be had for the asking at 6, Bolt Court, E.C. 


A Comprehensive Process Catalogue. 

The new issue of the price list of requisites for photo-engraving 
and other photo-mechanical processes, now issued by Messrs. A. W. 
Penrose and Co., is a large and handsome yolume of over 340 pages, 
fully descriptive and freely illustrated. It would be well-nigh im- 
possible to find a solitary appliance or material for half-tone, collo- 
type, photogravure, etc., which is not listed by Messrs. Penrose, 
and the large variety of goods is conveniently classified into sec- 
tions, the finding of which ‘is facilitated by a system of thumb- 
notching of the pages. This and a very full index make the task 


of reference an extremely light one. We are glad to see that in a 


very large number of instances the list gives sizes and weights in 


q 


metric as well as in English equivalents. ‘lhus, under “ Bottles” 


we find alongside the capacities in ounces the number of ccs. the 


vessels contain, a procedure which must have the desirable effect 


of familiarising people with the metric measures. Prices are also 


as in English money. 


quoted in dollars, francs, and marks, as wel 
Evidently Messrs. Penrose are determined to place no obstacle in 
The catalogue is 


the way of customers in any part of the globe. 
obtainable post free from 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., for 
2s. 6d., which amount i$ refunded on the first order for £1. and 
upwards. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 

Application for Patent. 

No. 16,935. Improvements in the production of plates for printing 
purposes. Sherard Osborn Cowper-Coles, 4, South Street, 

Finsbury, London. 

——EEE———————— 


THE Kopax £400 Comprririon.—Messrs. Kodak have asked us to 
remind our readers that their forthcoming £400 competition closes 
on September 30. The following points should be noted by intending 
competitors :—(1) No lmitation has been placed upon the number of 
prints that may be sent in by any competitor; (2) photographs of 
_ every description will be eligible, but there are no special classes for 
portraits or landscapes, or other particular subject; (4) no distinction 
will be made between snapshots and time exposures, both competing 
on equal terms; (4) on no pretence may any but pictures taken with 
a Kodak on Kodak N.C. film be entered; (5) photographs taken in 
any other camera or on Kodoid, Seed, or Eastman plates will not be 
the mounts is left entirely to the com- 


eligible; (6) the nature o: 
petitor, but either paste-on or slip-in mounts may be employed; (7) 
not more than one contact print from a negative may be entered in 
the competition, but there is nothing to prevent an enlargement 
and a contact print of the same negative from being entered in their 


respective classes. 


ANOTHER selection of photographic studies from Kodak negatives 
taken by Her Majesty the Queen appears in the current number of 


“The Graphic.” 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 

Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between August 
21 and 26 :— 
Cinrmarocrapus.—No. 16,925. 

Robert Royou Beard. 

Trreops.—No. 16,963. An improvement in re.a on to tripods. 
George Allen Walker, Gough Street, Savile Street, Hull. 

Fitms.—No. 17,000. An improved photographic film. Leonard 
Smith, 53, Chancery Lane, London. 

.—No. 17,807. Improvements in photographic 

Manly, 23, 
Chancery Lane, London. 

Suurrer Renpase.—No. 17,127. An improved pneumatic release 
for photographic shutters. Houghtons, Ltd., and Alfred Sydney 
Spratt, 88, High Holborn, London. 

Mercury Varour-Lamps.—No. 17,183. 

Joseph Swirsky and Francis Harrison, 


Improvements in cinematographs. 


Printine PRoces: 


printing. Thomas Southampton Buildings, 


Improvements in mercurial 
vapour electric lamps. 
157, Grange Park Road, Leyton, Essex. 

Paprers.—No. 17,303. 

Ignaz Hoffsitimmer, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Improvements in the manufacture of photo- 
graphic papers. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C 


Daytigut DrvELopmEent.—No. 17,244, 1904. The patent describes 
an apparatus in which plates, cut-films, or roll-films can be 
developed in daylight. It consists of an inner and outer vessel, 

the inner vessel having a light-tight cover. Plates or cut-films 

are placed in sheaths. For the purpose of treating roll films 
in the strip or band, both inner and outer containers may conve- 
niently be of a cylindrical shape. James Wyndham Meek, 
32, Albert Road, Stroud Green, London. 
CiyrMatoGRAPH.—No, 17,347, 1904. 


his invention a rotatable member is arranged within a flat case, 


According to the description of 


t 

and carries a radially projecting spring or other yielding driving 
arm of such a length that its outer end engages, or abuts, against 
a series of studs or 
a 
a 


egs, arranged concentrically about the rotat- 
le member. These studs are fixed within the case and arranged 


+ equal distances apart, their number corresponding to the 
As the 
spring arm is rotated its outer end is temporarily arrested by 
e 


number of pictures it is desired to take or exhibit. 


ach stud in turn, thus giving the desired stationary period for 
the sensitive film or positive picture as the case may be, the 
film or picture record being made in the form of a disc and 
adapted to be rotated intermittently by the outer end of the 
spring. The individual pictures are located near the edge of 
the disc, being received or viewed through a suitably arranged 
to} 

t 


pening in the casing. when the apparatus is used for taking 


he pictures on a sensitised film, a shutter disc is superimposed 
on the film and adapted to be rotated in conjunction therewith 
so as to expose the desired portions of the film during the station- 
ary periods. Samuel Henry Crocker, 9, St. James’ Walk, 
London 
CameERA Firrines.—No. 17,408, 1904. This patent relates to several 
improvements in photographic cameras, viz. : (1) Swing back 
with double adjustment, whereby the swing back, after having 
been once adjusted, can be lowered in the desired position by 
a single locking device. The swing back is provided with two 
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studs or adjusting arms on each side, namely, a horizontally 
disposed arm or slide on each side to which the swing back is 
pivoted at one end, while the other end of each horizontal slide 
is slotted and guided in grooves or guide-ways on the inside 
of the body of the camera, so that a parallel movement only 1s 
permitted of the horizontal slides; a pin or pinching screw 
passes through the slot in these horizontal slides, and the inner 


4 


end thereof passes through a slot in the inner end of a strut 
at each side, which strut is disposed more or less diagonally 
to the horizontal slide, and at its outer end is pivoted to the 
swing back. (2) Adjustable infinity catch. The catch is 
mounted on a slide consisting of a thin, slotted metal plate, 
which, by means of one or more adjusting screws, can be ad- 
osition on the folding base- 
The 
hat numerous advantages are 


justed and fixed in any suitable 
board. (3) Swinging front with view - finder attached. 
present inventors have discovered 
obtained by arranging and mounting a view-finder upon a swing- 
ing front of the character set forth in Houghton and Edwards’ 
Patent No. 23,436/03; namely, by such combined means ib is 
found that when a view finder is used on such rising front the 
image indicated on the view-finder will be precisely identical 
with that given by the lens on the sensitive surface (upon ex- 
posure taking place), this result following from the fact that the 


view-finder is correspondingly moved by and with the special 
swinging movement. The figure is a side view of a folding 
camera with view-finder attached, and shows the lens in twe 
17 is the view-finder carried on the rising front, 18, 
19 19 are the front standards which support the 
20 20 are the guiding studs slid- 


positions. 
of the camera. 
rising front carrying the lens. 

ing in the slotted standards 19. These slots in which the studs 
run freely instead of being in vertical alignment are so formed 
that the lower ones slope upwards and outwards for the purpose 
of keeping the optical axis of the lens directed to the centre of 
(4) Attachment of 
y glue 


the sensitive plate when the front is raised. 

bellows to lens front. Instead of the usual attachment 
the front end of the bellows is folded over a loose plate, ad- 
vantageously a metal plate of the same shape as 
and the edges of the bellows secured by gluing together the 
folded over corners of the bellows, this plate being thus secured 
in the front fold of the 
aperture sufficiently large to admit the lens, etc., 
through. The lens front is provided with a corresponding aper- 


he bellows, 


bellows, and being provided with an 


o pass 


ture of sufficient size to permit a flanged ring or short flanged 
sleeve to pass through, the cylindrical part of 
sleeve being screw-threaded both internally and ex ernally, the 
internal thread being adapted to have the lens or lens carrier 


screwed into it, while the external thread (which passes freely 


he ring or 


Lens anp DiapHracms.—No. 18,694, 1904. 


Firm Drveropment.—No. 21,335, 1905. 


hrough the aforesaid aperture in the lens-front and through an 
aperture in the plate mounted in the front fold of the bellows) 
receives a locking ring, secured from the inside of the bellows, 
and thus drawing up the sleeve tightly in the front. (5) Arm 
or lens front. In folding bellows cameras of the type where 
the bellows and lens-front are packed closely into the camera 
body and the hinged front then closed over same, there is 
usually employed a lever or arm for moving and locking the 
ens-carrying front. This arm usually has the disadvantage 


hat when the lens-front and bellows have been moved back 
into the camera body the arm requires to be turned to one side 
the folding base-board to be 


or the other in order to permit 
osed; and, if the operator forgets to move the arm, damage 
This 
structing the arm that upon release it will automa ically move 
the hinged door; for 


° 


may be caused. part of the invention consists in so con- 


to one side or the other out of the way o 
example, the arm may be provided with a spring sufficiently 


D 


rong to fold or force it out of the way when it is released. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn; William Albert 
Edwards, 51, Vant Road, Tooting; and Herbert Holmes, ® 


Ashby Road, Canonbury, London. 


The invention consists 
in a diaphragm, or diaphragms, moved before the lens during 


exposure, the object being to produce diffused or softened 


The claim is for discs of certain shape and for the 


definition. 
mechanism by which their movement in the lens is produced 
and regulated. Theodore Brown and Ernest Osman Brown, 34a, 
Castle Street, Salisbury. 

The following is the in- 
yentor’s description (abridged) of his system of developing roll 
film:—I provide a coil or helix of metal possessed of sufficient 
resiliency to permit of the spool of exposures being readily passed 


through the coils of the helix, and the helix thereafter assuming 
its original dimensions and width of gap between the cecil. On 
the outer circumference aw of the helix or coil 6 (which, when 


in use or after use, is placed in a circular tank of sufficient size 
to freely enclose the helix) a clip or other suitable device c is” 
attached, to which the end d of the black paper wrapping ¢ of ~ 


Sn LET se 
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the spool 7 is fixed. In practice, the end d of the black paper 
e is attached to the clip c, and the end of the film g having been 
attached to the black paper by means of adhesive paper 4 or 
in any other method, the spool f is then placed upon tne outer 
circumference of the coil and rolled along same in a direction 
he securing device holding the end of the black 
fig. 2 in such a manner that the black paper (and 
ed thereto) is unrolled upon the coil with the sensitive 
the film outermost and with the black paper lying 
The spool is rolled along 


away from 
paper as i 
film attac 
‘surface of 
between 
‘the outer 


he film and the coil or helix. 
ace of the coil towards the point of entry, see fig 2, 
so that the spool or cartridge f will run into and 
point of entry into the coil. At this point the 
he helix is pulled somewhat apart from the next 
enter the coil. ‘This 
the fingers of 


sur 
into the coil, 
not over such 
of 


permit the spool or cartridge to 


outer coi 
so as to 
performed, the spool is gripped by the flanges by 
e the coil is held in the other hand, and in this 


‘one hand whi 


manner the spool, fig. 3, is rolled into the helix until the centre 
a is reached, fig. 4. In so doing the spool traverses the whole 
of the coil or helix and unrolls the film previously wound upon 
the spool, so that the whole length of the tilm lies upon the 
coils of t. 
‘outside throughout and 


ing coil at any part. The centre i o 


film on the 
he support- 


he sensitive surface of the 
touching neither itself nor t 


e helix with 


the coil is a clear annular 
‘space of a diameter sufficient to hold the spool (and unrolled 
‘black paper) without in any way exerting pressure upon the coil 
This 
osition for developing and fixing, which 


when the spool has reached such annular centre space. 
performed, the film is in 
operations may be carried out in any dish holding a sufficient 
‘depth of the various solutions. It is released simply by cutting 
the black paper loose from the securing device ,and 
ing the spool and waste 


also remoy- 


lack paper from the centre of the coil, 
the film itself and underlying black paper being thereafter with- 
drawn from the coil by gently pulling the film and black paper 
up edgewise, as in fig. 5, free of the coil. James Wyndham Meek, 
32, Albert Road, Stroud Green, London. 


Dew D)aterials. 


Herold’s Powder Emulsion and Litho Gelatines, sold by Otto 
Rosenstiel, 104 and 105, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

These brands of gelatines, the manufacture of Mr. Julius Herold, 
of Monsingen, are supplied in powder, thus facilitating the solution 
of the colloid and saving time, whether the gelatine be employed 
for emulsion making or lithography. One sample examined by us 
on an exnerimental scale proved to be a good hard gelatine of melt- 
ing point 91.5 degrees F. (mean of six tests). In other chemical re- 
spects the gelatine can be favourably spoken of, and we have before 
us a report from the Munich School of Photography, emphasising 
its suitability for emulsion and litho work. It has been found 
absorbent of water at 60 degrees F. to the proportion of from five 
to ten times its original weight, and to be well suited for the 
preparation of a clean working emulsion. Samples and prices of the 
gelatine are obtainable from the British agent, Mr. Otto Rosenstiel, 
104 and 105, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Medallion Brand Photo Paste Powder. Sold by Kodak, Limited, 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
The necessity for a reliable mountant for photographs is always 
with us, and although many workers prefer the methods of dry 
mounting advocated from time to time or mountants containing 


very little moisture, there are always those who like a paste that 
can be applied in generous measure when necessary, and which can be 
relied upon to stick. The new introduction by Messrs. Kodak seems 
to meet all the requirements of a reliable mountant. It is sold in 
the form of a finely-ground powder, and appears to be perfectly 
neutral, so that its application to the most. delicate photograph need 
not be feared. The paste is prepared from the powder in the manner 
made familiar to those who employ starch as a mounting medium. 
One ounce of the powder is worked up in a little warm water until 
it is of the consistency of cream. The addition of three-quarters of 
a pint of boiling water, accompanied by constant stirring, converts 
the cream into a thick, gelatinous, semi-transparent mass, which 
sets when cool into a thick jelly of great adhesive qualities. It is 
recommended to boil the whole in a saucepan when practicable 
instead of adding boiling water, and the thickening of the liquid 
paste is made. 


occurs in exactly the same way as when starch 


Messrs. Kodak state that paste made with this powder will be 
found to remain good and retain its adhesiveness to the last, but 
we have not had the sample sent to us in use a sufficient time to test 
its keeping powers. It is supplied in dd. packets, and in 1 lb. boxes 


at 8d. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
Exxiorr and Sons, Limited, of Barnet, announce that they have 


now introduced three new and distinct colours in their Barnet Car- 
bon ‘Tissues, which should be a valuable addition to their present 
series of fourteen colours. The new tissues are styled Egyptian 
Black, Agate Green, and No. 2 Red Chalk. Arrangements can be 
made with photographers in any part of the world for regular sup- 
plies of these, or any other tissues. 

A Vienna firm sends us a circular of a novelty in the shape of a 
method of producing backgrounds on negatives, the process permit- 
ting of their rapid removal, and being also inexpensive. Presumably 
particulars can be had from Fonton, Sterneckplatz 18 I, St. 22, 
Vienna, II. 


Dycetings of Societies. 


NEXT WEEK. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


Sept. 


Outing to Old Bexley and Crayford. 

Trip to Jerviston Hstate. 

Outing to Taxal. 

Outing to Hampsteal Heath, 

‘‘Pinhole Photography.” Mr, We R. 
Kay. 

Trip to Millers¢ae and Tidesdale. 

Open Night, 


.| Woolwich Photographic Society, 
Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 
.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
.| Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soc. 


.| Southampton Camera Club.... 


.| Southport Photo. Society. ...... 
London and Proy. Photo. Assn 


Tue winter programme of the London and Provincial Photographic 
Association is to hand. We note among the fixtures that Mr. A. L. 
Henderson will lecture on “A Fortnight in Brittany” on Sep- 
tember 21, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery demonstrates “ Gum-bichromate ” 
on October 12, Mr. J. Burgess, one of the firs pioneers in 


gelatine photography, and a manufacturer of emulsion 
in 1873, gives the “History of Gelatine Emulsion Plates” 
on November 2, and “A Comic History of Photography,” 
with illustrations from “ Punch,” is due on November 16. Mr. C. H. 


Davis is the author. These are only a few of the good things, and 
a lecture or demonstration is down for every Thursday night 
until Christmas. Mr. H. C. Rapson, 13, Shaftesbury Road, Hornsey 
Rise, N., is the hon. secretary. 

Tue usual comprehensive fixture list has been prepared for the 
winter session of the South London Photographic Society, and the 
member must be very hard to please who does not think he is 
getting the value of his subscription from the numerous good things 
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provided. The winter session opened on Monday with a successful 
conyersazione, and papers will be read at the meetings, held twice 
a month, until April next. Excursions are continued throughout 
the winter, and a series of elementary evenings have been arranged. 
Monthly progressive competitions are announced, and particulars of 
the annual exhibition to be held in March next are also given. Mr. 
‘AL. Creighton Beckett is the hon. secretary, and his address is 44, 
Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

Tux hon. secretary of the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society has sent us their winter programme, which contains an 
attractive list of fixtures. Mr. Hy. C. Bird is the hon. secretary, 
and he will be pleased to hear from intending members. His 
address is 91, Whittington Road, Bowes Park, N. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


oS 


Av the Lambeth Police Court on Saturday last, Henry Andrew 
Spinney, a clerk, of Somerleyton Road, Brixton, was charged on 
remand with stealing, by means of a trick, 60 oz. of silver nitrate, 
value £5, the property of Messrs. John Griffin and Sons, Limited. 
‘The facts of the case were given in our last issue. The prisoner 
left himself in the hands of the magistrate, remarking that he would 
prefer not to go to the Sessions, as he had, unfortunately, been in 


trouble once before. The magistrate characterised the theft as an 
artful one, and sentenced the prisoner to four months’ hard labour. 
_ PxorocrapHInc on Sunday at Castleford, last week, Henry De 
Redder, photographer, pleaded guilty to taking the photographs of 
Street, on the previous 


The Chairman 


two young men at his studio in Carlton 


Sunday. Defendant said he did not know the law. 
said he must have known it was illegal, and fined him 7s. 6d., or 
seven days. 

Re Charles Henry Burnaby Sparrow, 1, Chepstow Road, Croydon. 
—The statutory meeting of the creditors interested under this 
failure took place at the offices of the Official Receiver on Friday 
afternoon last. The statement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed 
gross liabilities amounting to £1,794 1s. 10d., of which £219 was 
due to unsecured creditors, and £1,535 to fully-secured creditors, 


The assets 


the securities being estimated at the same amount. 
were returned at £30 7s. 11d., thus showing a deficiency of £189 
Is. 10d. 
years prior to April last employed 


opment Company, Limited, and since June, 1903, by the Photo- 


The bankrupt, who is fifty-six years of age, was for four 
y the Photographic Art Devel- 


graphers’ Art Paper and Requisites Company, Limited, as manager. 


He was also a director of the last-named company. Both com- 


panies have now gone into liquidation, and he claimed £118 from 


them for arrears of salaty. The estate was eventually left in the 
hands of the Official Receiver for summary administration in the 
usual manner. 


A Huge Cram.—What was practically a claim for a quarter of a 


million sterling, as damages for the alleged infringement of a copy- 
tight photograph of the Marquis of Bute, was heard in the Glasgow 
Sheriff's Court recently. The claimant was Mr. Charles Sweet, 
a photographer of Rothesay, who sued the proprietors of the 


“Scottish Weekly Record” for £10 for every copy of the issue. 


(estimated at 25,000) containing the picture. The proceed- 
ings were brought under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
no appeal thus being permissible against the decision given. 


In dismissing the action as incompetent, and finding the defendant 
entitled to expenses, the Sheriff said he was quite sure it was not 
the intention of the legislators to vest the Summary Court with a 
right 


© decide finally upon a claim nominally for £250,000, with 


No right of appeal. 


Dews and Dotes. 


—_____—_. 


PicrurE Post-cards.—According to the French papers, an advance 
has been made in regard to the continental regulations for written 
matter on the backs of post-cards, at least as far as France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium are concerned. The new regulation is already 
in force, and correspondents in these countries can now make their 
communications on the address side of the card in the same way 
as we are accustomed to do in this country. 

Tr scheme which has been under consideration for some while, 
for the establishment of a Royal Academy of Arts in South Africa, 
has now so far advanced, says the “Globe,” that a petition for a 
This 
petition will be signed by a very large number of the most prominent 


charter of incorporation is soon to be presented to the King. 


men of the colories of British South Africa, so apparently the new 
Academy will receive that full measure of local support that is 
needed to ensure its success. 

For a long time the police authorities of Paris have been looking 
for a certain thief, of whom the anthropometric department pos- 
sessed six photographs taken in different positions on the occasion 
These photographs were sent to all the 
A few days ago the detective 


of previous convictions. 
towns and communes in France. 
department received from the police commissary of a small town the 
‘ollowing letter: —“Sir,—I have duly received the photos of the 
accused persons you are seeking. I have already arrested five of 
hem, and the sixth has been traced by my officers, who hope in a 
short time to capture him.” 
We read in the “Yorkshire Daily Post” that Mr. Alexander 
Keighley, of the High Hall, Steeton, well known as an amateur 
photographer, was married on Saturday last, at the Parish Church, 
Rotherham, his bride” being Miss Lily Howroyd, only daughter of 
he late Mr. Jos. Howroyd, Bradford. 


We learn from the “ Morning Post,” tha 
British Astronomical Association, at Burgos, under the direction of 
Mr. C. Thwaites, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.A.S., obtained a great number 
of successful photographs. 


the eclipse party of the 


The travelling and housing arrangements 


were under the management of Mr. John H. Gear. 

Sir Beysamin Sronr’s fame as the Parliamentary photographer 
and the doyen of survey and record workers with the camera, has 
been known to the general public for some years, but they have not, 
nor indeed have many photographers, had the advantage of seeing 
the productions of this able and privileged amateur. Messrs. 
Cassell are about to supply this want by publishing, in fortnightly 
parts, a selection from the twenty thousand or so photographs which 
constitute Sir Benjamin’s unique collection. 

A prvyice for taking photographs from the tail of a kite for war 
purposes, which has recently been put into practical use by the 
Russian Army, was invented by Mr. A. d’P. Weaver, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
briefly described as follows in “The American Inventor”: “In a 


The construction and operation of the device is 


light framework of aluminium-bronze there is suspended a photo- 
graphic camera having electrically-actuated plate or film changing 
and shutter operating mechanisms. The) camera as mounted in the 
frame has movement in altitude, the angle of inclination being read 
off a graduated quadrant. Attached to the framework, in a plane 
parallel to the axis of the optical system of the camera, are arms 
extending from either side. These arms are 10 ft. in length, and 
carry upon their outer ends hollow aluminium spheres 24 in. in 
diameter. Above the arms carrying the balls is mounted a wind 


vane 18 in. in width and 6 ft. long. This vane has a movement in 


at various angles with the axis of the 


azimuth, and can be se 
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eamera. It is thus seen that there are two movements of rotation, 
the camera itself having a movement in altitude, and may be inclined 
to any angle with the horizon, while the wind vane, having a move- 
ment in azimuth, may be given any angle to the camera axis and to 
the sighting balls. The whole apparatus is designed to be carried 
into the air by means of a small balloon or box kite, and is held 
captive by a small electrical cable, the size of an incandescent light 
cord, through which, by means of a few dry cells and the necessary 
shutter-operating mechanisms are 


keys, the plate-changing and 
of the equip- 


actuated by an observer on the ground. Forming par 
ment it a small telescope, similar to a surveyor’s transit, having 
To this telescope is attached 


movements in altitude and azimuth. 
a right-angled eye-piece or ocular having vertical cross hairs in its 
field.” 

A Correcrion.—Mr. W. S. Davenport writes:—‘ Herr Friedrich 
Schroeder, of Brandenburg, asks me to correct the statement made 
im the report of the Darmstadt Congress that the duration of a flash- 
light explosion varies from 0.15 to 0.20 seconds. It should be ‘one- 
fifteenth to one-twentieth of a second,’ as I had intended to make it. 
‘The exact time necessary to explode ten of his patent electric flash 
lamps one after another was 0.175 second, which I rounded off to 
0.2 second.” 


Correspondence, 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

* * We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. 


tere eg 
AWARD AT THE L. AND P. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Will you kindly allow me space to announce that the 
last day for receiving papers for the L. and P.P.A. Henderson 
award has been fixed for October 5 for papers read or published 
between July 1, 1904, and June 30, 1905. Papers should be sub- 
mitted by the author, his nominee, or a member with the consent 
of the author, and, unless submitted by the above date, cannot be 
considered when the award is made. The award is £5 in cash, or 
gold medal, or silver or bronze medal and cash, or apparatus, which- 
ever the winner may decide, and is for the best paper on a photo- 
‘chemical or kindred subject published during that year. 

Non-members wishing to submit papers should communicate with 
me, stating date of reading or publication, as soon as possible.— 
Yours faithfully, 


THE HENDERSON 


Herpert C. Rapson, Hon. Secretary. 
“White Swan,” Tudor Street, September 4, 1905. 


THE DISPLAY OF SPECIMENS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—You are constantly “ girding” at photographers for 
their want of business tact and acumen, and rightly so. Will you 
allow me to call attention to one phase of it, which is amazing in 
its stupid indifference and carelessness? I allude to the constant 
display of really fine photographs in the shop windows “dumped” 
down, so to speak, without a single word as to the place or person 
represented. In the case of photographs for sale, I am certain, 
judging from my own experience, that many a sale is lost owing to 
lack of title and price. The idea would seem to be that what 
should interest most is the perfect “technique” displayed, as if 
the veriest “dolt” nowadays cannot turn out a thing perfect in 
The average man or woman does not care to go into 


“technique.” 


a strange shop to ask questions which, after all, owing to the price, 
perhaps, being a little beyond them, does not result in a purchases 
and the London shopkeeper, at any rate, does not err on the side 
of courtesy under such cireumstances—actions speaking louder than 
words. Perhaps now that the matter is ventilated we may hope to 
see an improvement.—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN DE 
1, Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C., 
September 4, 1905. 


SAULLES VAUGHAN. 


OF METOL AND ORTOL ON THE SKIN. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Replying to your correspondent, Mr. J. Mallia, who 
asks for a remedy for his skin trouble, I can recommend him and 
anyone else troubled with skin diseases to try “ Antexma.” It can be 
had in is. bottles at the chemists, or from the Antexma Company, 
83, Castle Road, N.W. This preparation has been a blessing to me, 
otherwise it is no interest of mine to advertise it.—Sincerely yours, 
Nicnox Exxior. 


7, Chapter Road, Willesden Green, N.W., September 2, 1905. 


THE ACTION 


To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I have read with interest the experiences described 
yy your various correspondents as to the effects metol and ortol 
In my own case the symptoms appear 
I use a considerable 


developers have on the skin. 
o be somewhat different to those mentioned. 
amount of metol-hydroquinone developer, and have employed it 
extensively in making big enlargements on bromide paper. This 
has usually necessitated the complete immersion of my hands and 
wrists in the developing solution, and until recently no ill effects 


appeared. Of late, however, I have found the palms and fleshy 
arts of my hands, especially the thick parts of the 
and between the base of the little finger and the 


wrist, harden and peel in a curious fashion. Dry blisters have 
appeared, and these have scaled off, leaving new skin underneath. 
At no time is there any irritation or itching, but simply blistering 
and peeling of the skin. That it is due to the immersion of my 
hands in the developer, I am convinced, as I find the symptoms 
disappear if I do no developing of this kind for a week or so, and 
reappear as soon as I sturt again. Ortol appears to have no effect 
whatever on my hands, but I find that the application of lanoline 
or other toilet cream a good plan to keep them in order for all 
photographic processes where it is necessary to dabble much in 
solutions.—Yours truly, H. A. C. Mayatr. 
Woolwich, September 4. 


VELOX DEMONSTRATIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—May we ask you to kindly draw the attention of 
secretaries of photographic societies and camera clubs to the fact 
that we are prepared to send out demonstrators free of all charge to 
societies during the 1905-6 season, and as we are anxious to complete 
our programme at the earliest date, we shall esteem immediate 
applications. 

The subject treated will be “ Velox and its New Applications.” 

We may say that every effort will be made to make these demon- 
strations of an attractive and instructive nature. Some entirely 
new features which have developed during the last two years will 
be introduced, and these cannot fail to prove of great teres 


Yours faithfully, 
Joun J. Grirriv any Sons, Lirrep. 


20-26, Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C., 
August 31, 1905. 


‘Answers to Correspondents. 


*.° All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
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ing queries, must be addressed to ‘‘THr Epitors, Tae Britisy 
JouRNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay, 


24, Wellington Street, Strand, 


*.° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Questions are not answered 


¢.° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*," For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 


Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc 


; Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


eee 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


F. 
i 
} 
4 
W. 


5 


J. Fairweather, 6, Ellice Place, St. Andrews. 
£400 International Golf Match. 


Barnes, Junr., 1, Ash Grove, Manchester Old Road, Heaton Chapel, near Stock- 
port. Photograph of Thatched Cottage that formerly stood at the corner of 
Green Lane, Heaton Moor. 


H. Cartwright, 
Postcard of Views of St. Helens. 

E. Sorrell. 55, Topsfield Parade, Crouch End, N. 
Cottage, Sandringham. 
Infant Prince John. 
Prince John, Princess Mary, Prince George, and Prince Henry. 
of the Lake at Sandringham. 
Mary, Prince Henry, and Prince George. 
Wales, Princess Mary, Prince Henry, and the Infant Prince John. 


171. Orford Lane, Warrington. Photograph (Combination), 


Two Photographs of York 

Three Photographs of the Princess of Wales and 
Two Photographs of the Princess of Wales, Infant 
Photograph 
Photooraph of the Princess of Wales, Princess 
Photograph of the Princess of 


Photograph of the Players in the 
J. H. Taylor, H. Vardon, A. Herd, J. Braid. 


3. H. Greenway, 27, Abington Street, Northampton. Photograph of the North 
ampton Football Club, 1905-6 (Association). 
Excelsior Photographic Co., Ltd., 17, King Street, Carmarthen. Six Photo- 


j 
; 


; 
; 


araphs, Postcards, entitled :—1. Dim Saesneg. 
Llanfuirpwiigwynngligogerychwyrndrobwil-Llantysiliogogoooch. 3. 
chwi yn mofyn yma, machgen i? 
Cartrefol Cymru. 
G. Cowell, 19, North Road, Walthamstow, Essex. 
Lifeboat, Palling, near Norwich. Photograph of Archway at Chingford Station 
(G.E.R.) erected when Queen Victoria opened 


2 Yr ydym yn mundi, 
pee Beth ydi 
4, Fe nega ve ffordd i chwi. 5. Bywyd 
6. ¥ Gadair Wag. u 2 


Photograph of Hearts of Oak 
pping Forest. 


A Bustness Qurry.—Like most amateur photographers who develop 


| 
| 


a good number of plates and films at a time, I have ex- 
perienced certain difficulties with my apparatus. I have ideas 
of improving the lamp and draining rack. Can you tell me 
how I can benefit myself best by getting these worked out ?— 
iS. Bz 

If your inventions are likely to be of general value, you 
had better offer.them to one or other of the manufacturers. 
You will see their advertisements in our pages and in the 
“ Almanac.” 


Tontne Sonvrions.—I want to ask a few questions through your 


paper but before doing so, perhaps it would interest you to 
know what an amateur thinks of your professional paper. I 
take four photographic papers every week, but always look 
forward to your paper coming. “Perhaps it comes about from 
the fact that I am on the, practical side of photography. I 
should like to know why a bath or the like goes wrong. My 
questions are: (1) Should the thiocarbamide bath keep clear in 
stock solution, and how long does it keep? . (2) Can I make up 
a stock solution of chloroplatinite that will keep, and that 
I can mix to make up any formula; for instance, the two 
baths you give on page 544, July 14th? (3) Do all the baths 
given for P.O.P. and platinum toning keep well, or should 
they be fresh made? (I note the phosphate and formate bath 
must be fresh).—J. C., St. Helens. 

(1) The bath can be kept for a reasonable time—a month 
or so. (2) Yes; potassium chloroplatinite, 15 grains, distilled 


dle USS 
Ee A 


‘water, 2 oz. pure hydrochloric acid, 1 drop. (3) Platinum 
baths need not be freshly made for use, though after having 
once had prints toned in them they will not all keep in good 
condition. 


M.—The lens you mention will serye your purpose for por- 
traits, and if you arrange your groups carefully so as to 
make the most of the curved field of the lens, it ought to 
answer all your requirements. 


B.—(1) The colours should be finely ground, and can be 
obtained ready for use from artists’ colourmen, such as Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton, or Reeves. (2) Purified oxgall can also 
be obtained from the artists’ colourmen, and you will find this 
course much better than endeavouring to make it yourself. (3) 
The colours will not run if care is taken. The hot roller is 
best. A flat iron can be used, but the results are not always 
so good. (4) It is possible, but is not worth the trouble, and 
the results cannot be so good as those made with lantern 
plates. We can recommend no cheaper process. Surely a 
penny each is not very expensive. 


©. W. A.—The “Illustrator,” published by the Mlustrator Publish- 


Guu 


ing Co., Beekman Building, New York, U.S.A. 


Processes.—l. Will you kindly give me a formula for a gum 
arabic film (bichromate) for etching on metal? Any other gum 
that is insoluble in alcohol will do, but gelatine is useless. I 
have found gum arabic alone sensitised with bichromate flakes 
up directly it is dry, and is difficult,to coat on metal, as it runs 
off easily. Is there any remedy? 2. Will you tell me also if 
it is possible to make a carbon, transfer paper with gum arapic 
instead of gelatine for the coating, as I believe there is nothing 
of the kind upon the market?—H. S. 


1. The best gum acacia was formerly employed in half-tone 
work for sensitising the metal plates, but it is not so satis- 
factory as fish-glue. With gum, it was usual to use chromic 
acid. We should think you had better try one of the fish-glue 
formule, of which there are many at present, such as the fol- 
lowing :—Water, 16 0z.; fish-glue, 8 oz. ; ammonium bichro- 
mate, 350 grains; citrate of iron and ammonia, 50 grains. 
2. There is no method, so far as we are aware, of rendering 
a coating of gum arabic suitable for transfer paper for the 
Besides, it would be more expensive. 


carbon, process. 


Duncy.—Full particulars concerning apparatus of this kind will be 


supplied by Jonathan Fallowfield, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. The prices, as listed by him, range from 12s. 6d. to 
£10 10s. The latter price includes twenty-five lenses. Sutffi- 
cient lights should be used to illuminate the copy evenly, and 
if only a few are used—say two—it becomes merely a ques- 
tion of prolonging the exposure. A few trials will soon decide 
this. 


. Gupprns.—Your best plan is to use a strong black aniline 


dye, such as Judson’s. ‘The application of a couple of coats of 


this will be sufficient. 


A. Powriu.—Are you quite sure you have the proportions right? 


An excess of oil would cause the effect you mention. This 
excess of oil in the total bulk would also arise if the varnish 
has been exposed to the air for any time. The spirit evapo- 
rates, and the proportions of the formula become altered. 


Menpine Parrer Macur.—I have a large paper-maché tray, in very 


corners, which have all. the black 
enamel worn off, showing two or three thicknesses of card- 
board. Could you tell me what to do with it?—E. 8. B. 


good condition except the 
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You will be able to effect a satisfactory repair with Prout’s 
This is sold in sticks, and is applied after the 
The mended portions can be smoothed 
It is quite waterproof. 


Elastic glue. 
manner of sealing-wax. 
down with a hot iron. 


Rerovcnine (Reply to E. C. P.).—Your touch is soft and natural, 
and the likeness for commercial purposes is pleasing, although, 
personally, we prefer the characteristic expression ot the 
unretouched to the smiling alteration made by your pencilling 
—but this is merely a matter of individual taste. Balance the 
shadows under the eyes to better effect, and see that the 
shadow side of face is not in too violent contrast with tie 
light side. The modelling of the nose is rather ragged, and, 
this being the most prominent feature, should always receive 
the most careful attention. 


Sertinc JewrtLrry.—Would you kindly inform me whether there is 
a weight limit in supplying hall-marked gold pendants for 
miniature photos without a gold licence; if so, would you 
kindly state the weight?—F. O. 8. 


No licence is required if the article sold is under 2 dwt. 
Above this weight a licence is required, and costs as fol- 
lows:—Above 2 dwt. and under 2 oz. gold, £2 6s.; above 
5 dwt. and under 30 oz. silver, £2 6s.; above 2 oz. gold and 
50 oz. silver in one article, £5 15s. We are informed by 
Messrs. Dorrett and Martin, who make this business a special 


line, that all the gold goods in their list are under the 
2 dwt 
Printinc Post-carps.—We are in want of a rapid post-card 


machine for printing cards in batches of 100 to 1,000 from 
et us have any 


a negative in bromide paper. Can you 
particulars and price of any such machine on the market for 
turning the post-cards out quickly? Or can you inform us 
where such machines are made?—F. E. W. 

Tf you will turn to page 570 of our issue of August 25 you 


will find the addresses of several makers of machines. 


Corrine Post-carps.—Will you be good enough to say where to get 

a machine for cutting cards into the official sizes and O.D.V. 

and cab. sizes? Shall have a large quantity to do, and I 

expect, also gelatine and chloride sheets to cut.—H. M. 
ALLEN, 5 

Card-cutting machines, of all sizes, are regular stock articles 

by all the large dealers, such as Marion’s, Fallowfield’s, 


Houghton’s, and others. 


J. W. H. B.—1. As we presume you only intend to work with « 

north light it is quite immaterial how near the studio is to 
the outbuildings, as you will not need light from that side. 
2. We shoul¢ 
centre—say a couple of feet nearer the south side than the 
5. About 5 ft., or 5 ft. 6 in., at either end solid, the 
4. Dark blue or light green will be 


have a ridge roof, but the ridge out of the 


north. 


rest glass, side and roof. 
suitable. 5. No, as you haye so much space at your dis- 
posal; 20 ft. is too short for convenient working, more par- 
ticularly in taking groups and full-length figures. We shoula 
advise you to make it quite 25 or 26 ft. long, and a foot or 
two wider, You will then have an ideal studio, with an ideal 
aspect. 


Pxiatinum RestpvEs.—I should be much obliged if you would inform 
me whether there is platinum of any value as regards refining 
purposes to be extracted from the platinotype developing 
bath. About thirty sheets (26 by 20) weekly go through the 
bath, which is never thrown away, but added to as occasion 


requires. If it contains platinum in paying quantities, I 


A 


should be glad to know the best process for precipitating 
same.—PLatTINa, 

With your consumption of paper we should say that 
residue would be well worth saving. The platinum may 
thrown down by boiling the solution in an enamelled i 
vessel after a little sulphate of iron solution, acidified w 
sulphuric acid, has been added to it. 


Reriex.—lf you wish to employ the single components of your | 
and rely on getting satisfactory sharpness with the subje 
you mention, a reflex camera will undoubtedly be the rig 
type of instrument to get. They do not all suffer from | 
fault you mention. The best all-round type of camera - 
the work, provided you are content always to use the lens. 
its complete form, is the folding focal-plane -hand-camera, 
which there are several good and reliable examples on 
market. These have direct-vision yiew-finders. The camera y 
specially mention will be found rather bulky in use im eu 
parison with the type recommended. The changing box 

very good, but is apt to cause pinholes by the internal fricti 

working up dust. Dark slides will usually be found me 
reliable for the work. : 


ScrrppLteR.—The Tress Company, 205, Oxford Street, W. 


A. S. A.—We cannot give the address. 
’ 
a ae 


Proresstonat Photography at the R.P.S. Exhibition.—¥From info 
mation to hand, we understand that professional photography w) 
be represented on a larger scale at this year’s R.P.S. show at # 


New Gallery than has been the case for many years. We are please 


to know that professional photographers are waking up to the fa 
that publicity of this sort carries with it advantages that hay 
not been fully appreciated in the past. Their work is brought ¢ 


the notice of a large section of the public that they probably coul 
not easily reach otherwise, and the very fact that the photograph 
of many professionals ate shown together must undoubtedly hay 
a good effect in increasing the standard of the work as a whole. 


Boom in Photographic Fruit.—According to the morning papers 
a boom in “ King’s portrait” apples is anticipated this year. Thi 
is the result of the success last season of the one parcel of apple 
imprinted with photographs of the King. This year, accordingly 
it is thought probable that several specimens of portrait fruit wi 
be put on the market by the English fruit growers. The Frene 
growers are following suit, and it is possible that several specimen 
of fruit containing entente cordiale photographs will be sent t¢ 
Covent Garden. Portrait fruit may also come from America an 


Canada, as several of the largest growers in those countries obtaine 
last year special information from an English expert on the use o 
photographic films on apples. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1906. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


forty-fifth annual issue of THe British JouRNAL 
foroGRaPHIC AtMANAC will be published on December 
, This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
lication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
| two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
06 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


The lines followed in the previous editions of the ALMANac 
ll be maintained. in general, but in a number of 
ticulars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will 
modified to make it more than ever the book of 
versal photographic reference. As in the past, we shall 
Blessed to receive and consider suggestions for increas- 

the value of the Anmanac in directions which may 
a to our readers as susceptible of improvement. 


The Atmanac for 1906 will appeal to photographers all 
2 world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
le standard matter and formule will be revised and 
ed to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
practice will be recorded, and whereever practicable 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


7 Iveorranr Norice.—The attention of advertisers is 
tially directed to the announcement that the entire 
ition of the ALMANAC (25,000 copies) will again be placed 
the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1st, 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing 
ison, and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
esteemed by the publishers. 


E 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Pinatype. Readers of the “British Journal of 
Photography,” will remember in our 
issue of October 14, 1904, a description of Dr. 


Kénig’s new process for colour-printing on paper by means 
of the leuco-bases of dyes. Owing to the instability of the 
dyes which it was necessary to use in that method, the pro- 
cess has now been withdrawn, and replaced by a new one, 
which has been called “ Pinatype,” and which will appear 
on the market very shortly. This new method depends 
on the property possessed by wnhardened gelatine of 
absorbing dyes with greater ease than hardened 
gelatine. If from a set of three-colour negatives three 
transparencies be made, and then, under these trans- 
parencies, plates coated with bichromated gelatine be ex- 
posed, we shall, after washing, have a result in which high 
lights in the original will consist of hardened gelatine and 
shadows of unhardened. Consequently, if we place this 
in a dye bath we shall obtain a positive transparency. Now, 
if on this transparency we place a piece of the specially-pre- 
pared transfer paper the dye will be slowly transferred from 
the gelatine to the paper. The process is worked as fol- 
lows :—The three positives are prepared from the negatives 
and then from these positives three printing plates are pre- 
pared with bichromated gelatine, and dyed, the dyeing, in 
the case of the pink and blue plates, taking at the first time 
fifteen minutes; for the yellow plate, thirty minutes. The 
plates are then rinsed. The transfer paper is then soaked 
in water, and squeegeed on to the blue-printing plate. In 
about ten minutes the blue dye will be transferred to the 
paper. The print is then removed to the red-printing plate 
in register, and the process repeated. The yellow plate only 
differs in that it requires about thirty minutes for transfer- 
ence. The print is then hardened, washed, and dried, while 
the printing plates dye up again in the dye-baths in about 
ten minutes, and can be used continually, so that many 
prints can be obtained. The results shown are excellent, 
and the process is cheap. It is probable that Mr. Scholl. 
who has been assisting Dr. Kénig, will be in England 
shortly to demonstrate the process on behalf of Messrs. 
Meister, Lucius, and Bruning. 


* * * 
One-plate In view of the fact that there has been 
Golour found in England sone considerable diff- 
Photography. culty in working the Smith three-colour 
plate, it may be of interest to note that a repre- 
sentative of Tue British JourNnaL or PHoToGRAPHY 


was enabled recently at Zurich to see the prepara- 
tion of the plate for development by Dr. Smith, as 
well as to examine some satisfactory results which have 


been obtained. A new frame has been devised by Herr 
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Szezepanik by which the separation of the three different 
films has been greatly facilitated. A plate is placed in the 
rebate in the centre of the frame, and covered with a sheet 
of black paper carried on a small sliding bar, which is so 
arranged that the extreme corner of the plate is left 
uncovered, So far no light can be used, but for the 
next operation even candlelight may be employed. 
The two top films are cut through with a sharp 
knife, and gently lifted free of the bottom film. 
Next, in a dim red light, the top films and the 
black paper are pulled back together, and stripped 
off evenly. These two films will consist of the op 
and the second gelatine films, giving two final plates 
with a collodion film between them. Hence, provided a de- 
veloper can penetrate to both sides—the film being held 
vertically in a clip—these two films can be developed at 
once, and stripped apart when dry. The bottom film re- 
maining on the plate has a layer of collodion on top of it, 
which must be removed before development by soaking tha 
plate for five minutes in methyl alcohol (not methylated 
spirit). The results obtained are encouraging, and greater 
success should follow when the collodion films are coated 
by a new machine now in preparation, not by hand, as is 
done at the present time. 


* * * 


Post-card The manufacturers and vendors of post- 
Refinements. cards, among which we include the sen- 
sitive photographic cards, have need to keep a strict sur- 
veillance over the size of the card, for, apparently, the 
Post Office authorities administer the regulation as to 
maximum size without any tendency to laxity. A case in 
which a number of postcards was surcharged because 
they exceeded the official dimensions of 34 by 54 inches 
transpired recently, and, as our contemporary the 
“Chemist and Druggist” ascertains, the excess of length 
in one case did not amount to more than one-fortieth of an 
inch. We should have thought a rather wider margin 
would have been permissible ; but the Post Office evidently 
desires to keep strictly to its regulations. In any case, 
the department cannot be accused of wishing to discourage 
the circulation of the picture postcard, for its policy of 
the last year or two has embodied measures to which 
in a large degree the fecundity of the postcard cult is, 
attributable. 


* * * 
The RPS. There appears to be no doubt that this 
Exhibition. year’s R.P.S. exhibition at the New 


Gallery will be a remarkably good one. Over two 
thousand five hundred exhibits have been entered in the 
pictorial and technical sections as against two thousand 
last year, and we understand the selection has been con- 
ducted on very drastic lines. This is a great victory 
for the “anti-pot-hunter” faction if they care to regard 
it in this light, as it is a significant fact that, in 
spite of the warnings regarding the probable loss to the 
society if the R.P.S. medal was withdrawn, the standard 
of the work submitted to the Selecting Committee is, we 
understand, of higher quality this year than in any pre- 
vious exhibition. Nevertheless, we are inclined to think 
that the question of the medal makes very little difference 
one way or the other to the number of entries, and regard 
this influx of extra work as merely one of the natural 
consequences of the very systematic and wholesale distri- 
bution of notices and entry forms that has been going on 
for some months past. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that the absolute withdrawal of the R.P.S. medal, 
an award to be regarded as a thing apart, not to be com- 
pared with the awards in any other sort or kind of exhibi- 


tion or competition, is somewhat in the nature of killin 
a degree that had a. distinct value to its possessors, and 
place of its own in the photographic world that nothin 


else can fill. 
* * * 


Professionals As indicated in a brief note last weel 
at the professional photography will find a vei 
Royer prominent place in this year’s exh 
bition at the New Gallery, apart from that entered in th 
pictorial section. At first this may appear curious, i 
view of the fact that no specific section for professions 
work was set apart in the prospectus. In previous yea 
this section has usually been specially denominated, bu 
as a rule received very scant support. This year, there 
fore, it appears that the section was deliberately omitted 
but it was decided to extend the trade exhibits usuall 
confined to the Fountain Court, to the North and Sout 
Rooms, and to separately canvass the leading profes 
sionals of the country to take spaces on the walls of thes 
rooms. The success of this course is evidenced when w 
understand that professionals of the calibre of Crooke 
Downey, Hollyer, Histed, Lambert Weston, and man, 
others will be extensively represented; while, as usual 
most of the leading material and apparatus makers wil 
also be in evidence. We do not think, however, that any 
harm would have been done in retaining in the prospectu 
the special section for professional work, as, until we learn 
recently that the professional photographers were bein 
circularised separately, we were under the impression tha 
the section had been abolished, and so informed possibli 
exhibitors. 
i * * x 


Sunday A photographer at Castleford has re 
Photography. cently been fined 7s. 6d. with the 
alternative of seven days’ imprisonment, for 
taking two portraits on the Sunday. The defendani 
said he did not know the law, as well he might not, foi 
the Act under which he was convicted is one that was 
passed in the time of Charles II. and, as it has never been 
repealed, it is still on the Statute Book, though now very 
seldom enforced. The chairman of the local bench told 
the defendant that he ought to know that the working of 
his ordinary trade on the Sunday was illegal. We should 
have thought that this antiquated kind of “bumbledom” 
was confined solely to a small Buckinghamshire town, but 
it is clear that it exists in Castleford as well. If this 
antiquated and practically obsolete law were put into force 
against every photographer, or other tradesman, who 
follows his calling on the Sabbath there would be a pretty 
ong list of convictions every week. It is somewhat con- 
soling, however, that the most the magistrates, who have 
to deal with the cases, can do is to fine the defendants the 
modest sum of 7s. 6d. which, we think, includes the costs, 
with the alternative of seven days imprisonment. Not a 
ew photographers who trade on Sundays put through more 
business on that day than they do all the other days of the 
week put together, so that this modest fine would not be 
much of a deterrent to them. At the present time it would 
be rash to speculate on the amount of amateur photo- 
graphy that is done on the Sabbath. 


* * * 
Balloon It is extraordinary how photographie 
Photography inventions that have become forgottea 
Redivivus. are re-invented. On page 718 of 


our last issue, is a description of a photographic appli- 
ance which has been put into practice by the Russian 
Army for taking photographs from a kite or captive 
balloon, for which a claim to novelty is put forward. 
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ow, as a matter of fact, the late Mr. W. B. Woodbury, 
arly thirty years ago, invented for the same purpose an 
paratus, which seems to be practically the same thing. 
. Woodbury took out a patent for his invention (No. 
347, 1877) and we may make here a quotation from the 
ecification as given in the official abridgments :—“In 
ce of the car of the balloon there is a wooden box open 
ow, to one side of which the rope by which the balloon 
held is fastened. From the opposite side projects a 
ht sail or rudder which, by the action of the wind, 
events the balloon turning round. Suspended by a 
ot at the top side of the box is the camera, which thus 
mgs vertically. The lens points downwards, and above 
re two rollers carrying strips of flexible sensitive tissue. 
e Jens has a rotary instantaneous shutter working by an 
jarubber or other spring, but an oscillating shutter may 
used. The apparatus is worked by an electric current, 
which purpose three wires are entwined with the rope 
- which the balloon is held—one wire is for the return 
rent; one wire is connected with an electro magnet 
d with this, clockwork, so that by completing or inter- 
pting the circuit the sensitive tissue is rolled from one 
a to the other to expose a fresh surface; a current 
mg the third wire by means of an electric magnet, re- 
ses the shutter and gives the exposure. Thus by alter- 
ing the current, a series of photographs may be 
ained.” Those who read, last week, the description 
the apparatus employed by the Russian Army and com- 
e it with the above of Mr. Woodbury, will see a strong 
mily likeness between the two. 


* * * 
ea We have frequently dwelt in these 
ent of columns upon the attitude of photo- 


pyright. graphers who do not consider certain of 
eir pictures worth the registration fee of the copyright 
them or neglect to register them, and then the moment 
ey find that someone has reproduced them, discover they 
e suffered a very considerable injury. In other cases 


itled to recover an extraordinary sum by way cf 
malties and damages. A case in point was briefly reporte] 
our last issue, where a photographer of Rothesay lad 
d, in the Glasgow Sherifi’s Court, the proprietors of a 
ottish weekly paper for damages for the infringement 
his copyright in a portrait of the Marquis of Bute. 
e claim by the plaintiff cannot be characterised as being 
over modest one, as it was for £10 for every copy of the 
er issued, and as it was estimated that the edition 
hounted to 25,000 copies, the claim represents a sum of 
ta quarter of a million sterling. There are many photo- 
aphers who would gladly see any one or the whole of 
eir copyrights infringed for a thousandth part of this 
m per picture. At the trial the case broke down really 
L & point of law. It was brought under the Summary 
Mrisdiction Act, and thus: no appeal was permissible 
sanst the decision given, whatever it might be. In 
Ismissing the action as incompetent, the Sheriff re- 
arked that he was quite sure it was not intended by the 
gislators to vest the Summary Court with a right to 
acide finally upon a claim nominally for £250,000 with 
right to appeal. He. therefore, dismissed the action and 
Owed the defendant his costs. 


* * * 


: has been reproduced, they often think they are 


Huge 


a. Now it is quite possible that if the sum 


claimed has been a reasonable one, the 
rt would have dealt with it in the usual course and 
ie plaintiffs would have recovered something by way of 


here the registration has been duly effected, and the ° 


damages. According to the Copyright Act, the maximum 
penalty for each copy reproduced is ten pounds, and 
that is none too much in the case of a painting, of which 
only one or two copies are made, but in respect of a 
photograph, reproduced in an illustrated paper with a 
circulation of fifty or perhaps a hundred thousand copies, 
such a penalty becomes absurd. In a case tried in London, 
some time ago, the Court came to the conclusion that, 
as the Act specified a sum of money for each copy, some 
coin of the realm must be awarded, and consequently a 
farthing was given. But, even at this sum, the total was 
so large that the judgment was appealed against, and it 
was ruled in the higher court that the penalties could be 
assessed at a lump sum, and not necessarily as one for each 
print. The minimum fee fixed by the Photographers’ 
Copyright Union, and the P.P.A., for the reproduction of 
a copyright picture is half a guinea. That is the minimum 
fee but, of course, the holder of the copyright is not bound 
to charge no more than that sum; he can charge what- 
ever he likes, or withhold the right to reproduce altogether 
if he chooses. Almost any photographer is willing to grant 
the right of reproduction of ordinary subjects for half a 
guinea or a guinea, but if the picture is copied without 
let or leave, then he is quite justified in suing for 
penalties or damages, and we are always gratified when we 
see that substantial sums have been recovered, as the 
incident is a lesson to those who would appropriate other 
people’s property. But in bringing an action, it is very 
unwise to claim such an exorbitant sum as thatyin the 
above case. In a report of it just to hand, it appears that 
the plaintiff had previously sold, to another paper, the 
right to reproduce the Marquis of Bute’s portrait for half 
a guinea, and it was this reproduction that the defendant 
had copied. The author then sues for damages to the 
amount of no less than a quarter of a million pounds! 


i 


THREE-COLOUR PORTRAITURE FROM THE 
COMMERCIAL STANDPOINT. 


TuroucHour every era of the history of photography the 
aspirations of its exponents have been towards the repre- 
sentation of objects in the colours of Nature. Even in the 
first delirium of enthusiasm with which the discovery of 
Daguerreotype was received by the French capital, that 
note did not lack expression. It was rumoured that M. 
Daguerre had very little to do in order to give the last 
touch to his process by which it would attain perfection. 
That anticipation of fact has been with. photography ever 
since. Assurances have been often unfulfilled, but now we 
stand not far outside the threshold of what practical photo 
graphers will regard as practical colour photography. 
Signs are not wanting that the conviction of the com- 
mercial value of a process of colour photography, which 
might be employed in portraiture has steadily streng- 
thened, and that the outlook on current advances is keener 
now than ever it has been before. The printing press has 
been in advance of the photographer in creating a taste 
for colour among all sections of the community, and the 
monochromatic products of the photographic process are 
made to look pale beside the gorgeous hues of lithography 
and three-colour half-tone. Yet there are signs also that 
the photographer is on the watch to provide what the 
public wants, as witness the coloured miniature which has 
become a fixture in the price-list, and has proved highly 
profitable to many a business. The coloured or tinted 
print, too, has had its share of attention, though not with 
any greater success than, in the majority of cases, its 
qualities entitled i¢ to. But to what extent has there 
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been any actual movement towards pressing processes of 
colour photography into the service of the studio as a 
money-winner? It cannot be said that any process can 
boast at present of any appreciable commercial application. 
It is within our knowledge that more than one method 
of colour photography for which great things have been 
claimed have been seriously examined by leading photo- 
graphers with a view to putting them into practice. But 
nothing came of them; the processes could not respond 
to the demands made upon them. Until the announce- 
ment some weeks ago that a studio had been opened in 
Berlin solely for portraiture by a three-colour process, we 
could not have named any establishment in which such 
work was carried on on a commercial scale. A well-known 
German professional, Herr Perschied, has been associated 
with a modified three-colour method, but we are not aware 
that he has actually put it in operation in the regular way 
of business, though presumably the process is technically 
a success. A more recent example of colour photography 
in the professional’s business has come before us in the 
shape of a considerable edition of portraits of the King, 
executed by Messrs. W. and D. Downey for the Indian 
Government. In this case a large coloured portrait had 
been prepared from the original photograph of his Majesty, 
and over 500 smaller reproductions were supplied in the 
orm of three-colour halftone process prints. This form 
of three-colour print is not one which can often be applied 
in commercial photography, nor is it one which would, in 
the majority of instances, prove readily saleable. But in 
he case of his Majesty’s portrait the final result of the 
ramed print is very handsome. The execution of the order 
is certainly notable as showing the demand which exists 
in the highest circles for trichromatic prints in preference 
0 photographs which, in everything but the possession 
of colour, are immeasurably their superiors. Assuming this 
demand for the coloured picture to be, as we believe it is, 
common to all classes of society, we may ask the ques- 
tions. Is it technically possible and commercially possible 
o supply the demand? 
Technical possibility hinges chiefly on the minimum to 
which the exposures necessary for the making of the three 
negatives can be reduced. Commercial possibility depends 
chiefly on the cheapness with which the composite three- 
colour prints can be produced. To take the negatives first, 
we believe it can be claimed for the modern orthochromatic 
plates, or for plates sensitised with the more recent dye 
sensitisers, that exposures for all three negatives, under 
favourable conditions of light, will not exceed a time which 
would be considered impossible by a photographer of adult 
sitters. Comparing three-exposure with one-exposure 
cameras for three-colour work, the balance of practical 
advantage would seem to lie with the former, for the latter 
are costly, more difficult of adjustment, and introduce extra 
filters. With a one-lens camera, in which the three ex- 
posures are made successively, the whole operations need 
not occupy more than a few seconds, presuming, as we have 
already said, the very best studio conditions. The relation 
of the three exposures is even more important than the 
correct exposure as a whole, and for this reason an accu- 
rate shutter which will automatically give, say, 2,1, and + 
seconds for the three screens, or can be set for other ratios 
as the filters may require, is a most advisable method of 
exposure. The apparatus, therefore, for direct three- 
colour negative-making is not unduly elaborate nor exces- 
sively costly. 

Turning to the commercial possibility of the process, the 
facts for the guidance of the photographer are more diffi- 
cult of quotation. In the case of large editions the nega- 
tives can be turned over to a printer and plate-maker 
in halftone or collotype, and proofs ordered to the number 


required, but that is a course which can be followed in 
few cases, and is practically useless to photographers 
whose order from a set of negatives cannot be expected to 
run to more than a dozen or two. The only practicable 
method for them is the triple-pigment print, the suggestion 
of which will perhaps be received with little enthusiasm 
by those who have listened to the accounts of difficulties 
from workers of that process. Such prints, it is surmised, 
must necessarily be producible only at a price which will 
be prohibitive for commercial work. We are not con- 
vinced of the truth of this argument. The materials of 
the three-colour pigment prints are cheap enough; the 
cost. is in the labour, and estimates of that cost are made 
regardless of the fact that no systematic use is made of the 
process. Before the process can be judged commercially 
possible or impossible, it is necessary to discover what 
form of labour can be employed to print and make the pig- 
ment trichromes. It was stated some time ago that the 
making of three-colour prints was work requiring the 
patience of feminine hands for its proper performance. 
We would not assume that it is to be left to female labour 
to bring colour-photography within commercial limits, but 
it may be pointed out that the important question of the 
systematic printing of trichromes on paper requires to be 
worked out in fioures. As things are at present, the 
difficulty and uncertainty of the process become magnified 
from the fact that the most expert of those who work the 
process cannot claim to be more than beginners, and that 
the expense of the method at present simply represents the 
price of experience learnt by failure. 

These considerations and others affecting the commercial 
Status of the three-colour process deserve the attention of 
the professional. At present the claims of the process 
require confirmation in practice, but we may anticipate 
that before very long the tri-colour method will venture 
upon the arena of actual commercial application. Ten 
years ago, when the direct-colour transparencies of Mr. 
Ives were prominently before the photographic world, the 
comment was: “Yes, this is all very well, but we want 
prints on paper.” That request is now very near being 
granted. What use will be made of the new powers? 


—— 


Tae T.P. Competition. —The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Company have asked us to draw the attention of our readers to the 
fact that their prize competition, in which £100 in cash is offered 
as prizes, closes on October 1. Prospectus and entry form are sent 
post free to all applicants. 

Two Smrs.—Photographers declaim against the newspapers, and 
the papers have good cause to complain of the photographers, 
observes the “Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette,” in com- 
menting on the claim for £250,000 recently made by a Gle 
photographer. “ An 


Copies of a certain photograph were bought, with right of reproduction 


ASLOW 


imstance from one’s personal knowledge: 
Then from the 
clouds there descended a syndicate saying that it had previously 
bought the copyright of that photograph, and must have damages and 
a royalty on every paper sold containing their property. One of the 
two firms, intolerant of a fight, paid up at once in three figures. 


The other, having less money and more time, looked into the bona 


by two London firms, both of whom published. 


fides of the syndicate, and to do so went up to Stationers’ Hall. 
There, right enough, was the registration of the copyright. But—here 
comes the rub—that photograph had not been registered until days 
after it had been published in London. “You do your worst,” said 
the little firm, “we won't pay a farthing.” And they did not; they 
had paid already, paid the man who first had the right to sell. 


That syndicate disappeared as rapidly as it had materialised.” 
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Dourinc the last few years considerable interest has been 
Awakened in natural history photography, and it is now 


ngst amateur photographers. The 
portance of this most fascinating and altogether delightful 
branch of photography cannot be over-estimated, affording, as 
it does, a ready means of keeping a true and faithful record 
of the beauties and wonders of Nature. What would not dear 
old Gilbert White have given to have possessed this means 
of picturing the fauna and flora of his beloved Selborne ? 

Nearly every year, unfortunately, still sees the extinction of 
some species of bird, beast, fish, reptile, insect, or plant, and 
it is a duty the naturalist photographer owes to posterity to 
obtain through the agency of his camera, a lasting and truthful 
portrait gallery of these fast-vanishing forms of life. I con- 
ider he has also another and even a higher mission; for by 
means of the exhibition of good photographs of wild nature, 
showing how these creatures and plants lead their daily life 
in their natural environment, he is doing something to educate 
and to attract the attention of a thoughtless and ignorant 
public to that disgraceful and wanton slaughter of the innocen 
denizens of the wild, which is carried on, year after year, with 
barbaric cruelty, to satisfy the demands of senseless fashion. 
Natural history photography is, without doubt, one of the 
most interesting and charming branches of photography tha 
anyone can take up as a hobby and pastime. All the year 
Zound there is always something to be done, and if one coulc 
live for a hundred years there would still be subjects awaiting 
one’s camera. To be successful as a naturalist photographer, 
however, and to produce pictures really worth showing and 
eeping, the would-be worker must be endowed with a rea 
and deep love for Nature; he must always have an endless 
tock of patience at his command, and must be determined, 
quick to seize the fleeting opportunity, and 
e thirst for knowledge and personal investi- 
Without patience nothing 


feadily gaining votaries: am 


THE NATURALIST PHOTOGRAPHER. 


can be done, and the naturalist photographer must be prepared 
to look upon Iris failures as useful object-lessons that are really 
going to help him in the end to succe Careful consideration 
f each failure, so as to determine why it was a failure, will 
do much towards the rapid improvement and quality of the 
work accomplished. 

Start with simple subjects, and work steadily upwards. 
Study your subject carefully and thoroughly, trying to learn 
something of its nature, characteristic appearance, and environ- 
ment, before attempting to photograph it; then you will obtain 
a picture that is at once a pleasure to look upon and a 
truthful record of your subject, and not a mere chemical 
sketch, more or less libellous in character. 

Elaborate apparatus is by no means necessary for Nature 
work, and useful additions can always from time to time be 
made to the outfit as circumstances demand and: permit. 
The mistake most commonly made by the average tyro is in 
attempting too much, having a shot at anything and eyery- 
thing that comes along. Such proceedings may result in a 
very large number of negatives by the end of the season, the 
majority of which, however, will probably be of comparatively 
little real interest or scientific value. Far more satisfactory 
will be the results obtained the beginner will devote his 
attention and efforts to one particular subject, species o 
bird, beast, insect, or plant, and work steadily at that unti 
he has acquired a thorough knowled of it. Subjects are 
always near at hand; for instance, there is a lot of useful, 
interesting, and charming photographic work to be done with 
our common domestic pets—their facial expressions, an 
characteristic pose under certain conditions, which often revea 
an hereditary trait (handed down through a long ancestry from 


oe 
Ze 


their wild forefathers) of which it is well worth while to obtain 
a photographic record. Know your apparatus, your plates, and 


ermined, and you wil 


developing; be patient, watchful, de 
F. Marrry Duncan. 


succeed. 


f Different Types of Societies. 
HOTOGRAPHIC societies may be divided into three classes: 
hose that exist for pleasure, those that exist for business, and 


per 
for 
Ley 


those in which both business and pleasure find their pro 
places at proper seasons. The first type is, unfortunately 
Photography, in the majority to-day, and useful though they 
may be in bringing together a number of people with a ho by 
common to all, their utility does not generally rise beyond that 
of an ordindry social club. Photography—the very reason of 
heir being—is regarded merely as a convenient excuse, when 
one is needed, for the weekly or monthly social meeting, but 
Seldom is an effort made, concerted or individually to do any- 
thing for its advancement. One or two members, including he 
Secretary, who is usually the real executive, may make efforts 
improve the outlook by the aid of imported lectures and 
demonstrations, but they are avt to fall flat and raise no 
discussion, and so the society drifts on in a state of stagnation. 
he same round of officers appear year after year by simply 
inging the changes on the offices they fill. Strange to say, 
uch societies are frequently better equipped and possessed of 
larger income than many other associations of a similar kind 
hat ave really awake and alive to the necessities of their 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


SOME NOTES ON THEIR PRESENT POSITION AND MANAGEMENT, 
ae 


existence in the photographic world. A complete change of 
officers is the only remedy that is likely to effect reformation 
in moribund institutions of this kind, but the necessary “ strong 
to undertake the work of reconstruction is not always 


man” 
forthcoming. 
Business, not Pleasure. 

The very antithesis of this type is the society that is keenly 
alive to its obligations to photography generally, and has no 
place for social amenities. The members meet simply to discuss 
the business of the evening, and when that is over they promptly 
disperse. The serious side of photography is the very soul of 
this type of society, and the advancement of its affairs is its 
The meetings are characterised by formality and 
seriousness. Attention to the business at hand: concerns it 
during the entire course of the meetings. Smoking, drinking, 
and other detractions are banned, and ladies are usually to be 
found as working members in these societies. The member- 
ship is frequently small, but the lecturer who haps on a society 
of this type has usually a stirring experience. His every word 
is devoured, and formule are jotted down in note-books.- His 
bad time comes after the lecture, as every statement he has 
advanced is challenged in unexpected quarters; but he is on 


occupation. 
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his mettle, and the evening is usually a fairly profitable one 
for all concerned. The lecturer, however, meets with little 
attention of a convivial nature on visits of this sort, as the 
question, of entertainment never appears to trouble these very 
business-like societies. They are as rare as the other type is 
common, and they frequently extinguish themselves by their 
own over-vitality. The members find out too soon that they 
know, or think they know, everything, and the feeling of 
jealousy—fatal to sustained healthy competition—alienates 
them from the interchange of ideas with their fellow members at 
the meetings of the society, 


The Happy Mean. 

It is to the class of photographic societies combining, to a 
certain extent, the best attributes of these two types that we 
must look in the future for the production of the best workers, 
both pictorial and technical, and the executive of all societies 
should look to it that they emulate this type. Of the four 
hundred or more societies at present existent in the United 
Kingdom, fully one-third can be reckoned as being of this 
class, and when one considers the enormous increase in the 
number of societies during the past five or six years, this is 
matter for congratulation. These societies contain good workers, 
and the social element is not forgotten. The officials are the 
tight sort of men to keep things moving, and in many cases the 
lack of interest that arises is not due so much to lack of energy 
on the part of the workers as to lack of “the new blood” 
referred to in the previous article. 


Environment, 

Apart from these leading characteristics of photographic 
societies, there is no doubt that the environment of each society 
affects its general tone in a marked degree, and it will more 
often than not be found that the society which meets in a 
hired room at a tavern or coffee-house once a week for a few 
hours is much more alive to its responsibilities than the society 
with its permanent quarters, library, dark-room, and other 
luxuries. This latter is apt to degenerate into the type that 
exists for its own pleasure alone, and, although there are 
notable exceptions, it frequently happens that the interest taken 
in the work of the society and the amount of keenness displayed 
is in direct inverse ratio to the amount of the annual 
subscription. 


The Executive. 

The constitution of the executive is usually at the bottom 
of the failure of many societies to “go ahead.” As mentioned 
previously, practically the whole of the active work of the 
society falls on the shoulders of the honorary secretary, who 
probably would not have more to do if he were the paid official of 
a public body. The remainder of the committee usually consists 
of gentlemen who are prone to advise and criticise, but their 
advice is usually impracticable and their criticisms absurd. 
Some societies are blessed with a real working committee, and 
the secretary has more time to devote to the furtherance of 
the society’s work. 


The President. 

The ideal executive of a photographic society should consist 
of a president or chairman, who, in addition to being the 
figurehead of the organisation, should be prepared to lead 
discussions and be capable of making a good speech. Upon the 
tactfulness of the chairman depends in a large measure the 
easy running of the meetings. The secretary may make the 
very best arrangements for the success of a lecturer’s visit 
or for a big “open” night, but the actual finishing touch to 
make or mar the proceedings depends on the personality of 
the chairman. Awkward questions may be asked by a not too 
tactful member, accidents will occur in which a lecturer may 
not appear to advantage, points have to be made clear for the 
instruction of visitors on opening days of exhibitions, and 


wrangles will take place at committee meetings. All these and 
many other situations are of frequent occurrence, and it usually 
falls to the lot of the unfortunate secretary to clear the path 
again. Let the president or chairman, therefore, be the right 
man. to deal with them, and the members should bear in mind 
at the annual election that, given a capable and willing presi- 
dent and secretary, more headway will be made than if matters 
are left in the hands of a merely ornamental committee and 
the secretary. 


The Reporter. 


One other official who is of vital use to the well-being of the 
society is often conspicuous by his absence from the list of 
officials. This is the reporter. The scope and position of this 
officer are not fully recognised in many societies, and his work 
is undertaken. by the secretary. The duties of the reporter are, 
in a word, to make notes of the procedings and supply them in 
the shape of interesting reports to the photographic and local 
papers. The secretary should attend to the minutes of the 
society, but he may draw on the reporter’s notes. for certain 
information. The supply of readable reports to the photo- 
graphic Press keeps the position and activity of the society 
before the photographic world as nothing else can do, and the 
full benefit of this publicity is made obvious at exhibition 
time. A series of notices concerning the work of a photographie 
society published at frequent intervals in the columns of a 
paper like Tas Brrrrsm Journan or Puorocrarny will do much 
more_to add to the number of entries and quality of the work 
than the dispatch of unlimited circulars announcing the exhi- 
bition, just before the event. In other words, the society is 
being advertised by means of these reports, and its future 
prosperity and power to attract useful members depend to 
a great extent upon the persistency of this advertising. The 
publication of the reports in the local papers has an effect that 
produces a rapid return in the shape of awakened local interest 
in the doings of the society, and also brings the society to 
the notice of everyone interested in photography in the locality. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the preparation of reports 
of societies’ proceedings has an important bearing on the pros- 
perity of the society, and, apart from this, a point that is too 
frequently overlooked is also to be considered. A certain 
amount of return in the shape of all possible publicity is due 
to the lecturer, who more often than not has put himself to 
considerable trouble to prepare his paper. The secretary, in 
the absence of a duly qualified reporter, finds time to scribble 
a brief note only of the proceedings, in which frequently the 
names of members present, votes o thanks, and the bare name 
of the lecturer and his subject figure as the chief points of 
interest. The vital points of the lecture are overlooked, and 
not only is the lecturer dissatisfied, but the editor to whom 
it is submitted cuts it down still further to a line or two, or 
omits it altogether. The duties o reporter are'not difficult, 
and therefore it should be an easy matter to find a member 
willing to undertake this necessary task and relieve the secre- 
tary of at least one duty during the meetings. Usually the 
secretary, in addition to attending to the usual secretarial 
duties of correspondence, arranging the programme, sending out 
notices, etc., and writing up the minutes, has to receive the 
lecturer and see to his comfort, be in attendance on him during 
the evening, and more often than not has to operate the lantern. 
To ask him to make a full report of the meeting for the 
current papers in addition is in most instances too much to 
expect ; which brings us to the question of lanternist, librarian, 
and curator. 


The Lanternist. 


In every big society with rooms of its own, or even those 
societies who rent a rdom for regular meetings at stated times, 
the optical lantern and the accumulation of photographic 
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apers and books call for special attention that should only be 
given by officials specially appointed for the purpose. The 
Jantern, especially if limelight is used, requires a lanternist 
who not only thoroughly understands the working of the jets 
and the regulation of the gas bottles, but should also have 
yested in him full powers to see to the purchase of new limes 
and other necessaries, and to check and keep account of the 
expenditure of gas. The presence of a capable lanternist is 
always a comfort, not only to the members of the society, but 
to the lecturer, who more than anyone fully appreciates the 
yalue of a man who can project his slides promptly and satis- 
actorily, and at the same time show them to best advantage 
by making the most of the light. The lanternist, too, should, 
in addition to the knowledge of his apparatus, be possessed 
of a certain amount of coolness—that is, be prepared to meet all 
emergencies in the way of accidents, such as the bursting of 
yubber tubes, gas giving out, limes breaking, slides inserted 
ss down, etc. “Lanterns in which the illumnant is other 
ethan limelight do not call for quite so much attention, and 
are decidedly in the minority among photographic societies. 
The oil lantern scarcely ever appears, incandescent gas or 
‘acetylene are never satisfactory owing to the low power of 
the light if a large dise is wanted. Acetylene is certainly better 
than gas, but calls for just as much attention, and probably 
‘more care, than the oxy-hydrogen light. The “Nernst” light 
‘and the electric arc are now frequently employed, and, although 
4 certain amount of adjustment is always necessary, their use is 
‘comparatively simple. 


The Librarian’ and Curator. 

The librarian may also be the curator, and in most societies 
where this official finds a place he usually combines the duties 
of attending to the club literature and books, etc., and taking 
care of all club property in the way of apparatus, slides, dark- 
room materials, ete. Stock-taking should occur annually or 
oftener, and an account of the society’s possessions and dilapi- 
dations should be presented at the annual meeting. The 
function of the librarian and curator is to keep all the property 
under his charge in readiness for immediate use by the mem- 
bers at any time, and to lend them out when required. By 
thus keeping check on all the belongings of the society a much 
smoother course is possible than when books and apparatus 
are scattered about for everybody’s use without question or 
record. One or two other officials should also be appointed 
in every well-vegulated society of any size. These, for the sake 
of convenience, can be called “ stewards.” Their duties should. 
be to attend to the arrangements of the lecture room on meet- 
ing nights and see that everything is in its proper place for 
the reception of the lecturer, who may require assistance during 
the course of a demonstration, such as dark-room appliances, 
black-board, etc. The stewards should also make a list of 
the members for the use of the secretary and the reporter. 
The importance of the work of this latter official has been 
only briefly touched on above, so a full consideration of his. 
methods of work, the form the reports should take, and their 
distribution to the papers, will be dealt with in the next article. 

Hon. Suc. 


Sutton’s Panoramic Lens. 


Or wide-angle lenses there is one which is rarely heard of 
nowadays, and I do not suppose one photographer in ten would 
credit an account of its performance over the wide angle of 
125 deg. But nevertheless the “Panoramic” lens, of which 
Thomas Sutton published the first account forty-four years ago 
Bio-morrow in Tun Briosn Journan or Pxorocrapny, might 
j 


“panoramic” lens possessed at the time of its invention two 
fatal defects: it required a very small aperture to remove 
its spherical aberration, and it possessed curvature of field to 
an extent which rendered necessary the use of curved plates. 
The lens itself was concentric in design. It consisted of two 
thick concentric shells of flint glass enclosing a space filled 
with water. It could be made achromatic by suitable choice 
of curvature, and the question of unequal illumination was 
got over by Sutton by employing two diaphragms, placed 


equidistant from the centre of the sphere of which the whole 


lens consists, and from the concave surfaces of the glass lenses. 
These diaphragms were made elliptical, the long axis of the 
aperture being in the horizontal direction. 

Though very little used in the days of glass plates, such a lens 


THE WEER IN HISTORY. 


as this now obsolete “Panoramic” might be of commercial 
value for roll-film photography. 
The Latent Image Sixty-five Years Ago. 

In an earlier instalment of these notes I recorded Fox 
Talbot’s discovery of the latent image (“The Week in History,” 
February 19), and the reader who is interested in the account 
of this fundamental factor in photographic technique can turn 
back to the quotation there from Talbot’s original words. But 
it may not be out of place to say that on Wednesday next, 
September 20, exactly sixty-five years will have elapsed since 
Talbot discovered this important fact. Writing an appendix 
to Tissandier’s “History and Handbook of Photography,” Fox 
Talbot himself named September 20 and 21, 1840, as the dates: 
on which these observations were made. ‘The discovery, he goes 
on, “immediately changed my whole system of work in photo- 
graphy. The acceleration obtained was so great, amounting 
to fully one hundred times, that, whereas formerly it took me: 
an hour to take a pretty large camera view of a building, the 
same now only took about half a minute; so that instead of 
having to watch the camera for a long period and guard against 
gusts of wind and other accidents, I had now to watch it for 
barely a minute or so.” Historicvus. 


Woxte and Ripley, with their surroundings, is the district dealt 
with in the latest number of the Handbooks issued by the Home- 
land Association, Ltd., of 22, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. The 
volume is the forty-second of the series, and is written by Mr. 
Arthur Henry Anderson, whose lecture before the Society of Arts 
and articles on the “Decline of the Country Town” have attracted 


considerable attention within the last few months. The book is 


found serviceable in these days of rapid roll-film. For the 
illustrated with twenty-six copyright photographs, mostly from the 
camera of Mr. J. A. ©. Branfill. It includes chapters on the bird 


life and botany of the surrounding country from the pens of Mr. 
D. W. Collings and Mr. Harold W. Monington, F.L.S8., respec- 


of the Survey of Surrey undertaken by the 
and is published at 1s. paper cover, 2s. 


tively. It 
Homeland Association, 
cloth bound. 

An Improvement in Corxs.—A. Gawalowski, in a German contem- 


orms par 


porary, proposes firstly to remove the encrusting matters from the 
cork tissue, leaving a kind of cellulose, and, secondly, to treat this 
with 50 per cent. sulphuric acid, whereby it is converted into a 
material akin to that of parchment paper. The corks are then 


impregnated either with paraffin or rubber solution, by the aid of 
reduced pressure, and then form a very good substitute for rubber 
steppers. 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


oe 


Tu twenty-first annual Convention of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America met at Boston, on August 8, under the presidency 
of George Graham Holloway, of Terre Haute, Indiana. The Asso- 
ciation, we may say, represents American professional photography, 
and the Convention, during its stay in Boston, devoted itself to the 
discussion of topics important to the professional photographer. 
This part of its programme occupied the greater part of the time, 
and although entertainment was provided for members through the 
good offices of the “ Photo-Era,” the Convention was primarily a con- 
ference of men of all ranks in the profession, met together for 
the purpose of knowing and instructing each other. In America 


@ convention on these lines appears to be infinitely more successful 


The Ameri does not take th 
view that his competitor is necessarily his enemy, and as a resul 


ona. 


than in this country. an profe 


the convention meets in a spirit of fraternity which helps forware 
photographers as a body. A list of those taking part in the meet 
we may say thai 
of the States, iy 
An exhibi. 
tion of professional portraiture was held, and medals and certifi 


ings would interest only a few of our readers, bu 
it includes foremost professionals from all parts 


addition to representatives of the leading manufacturers. 


cates awarded. We cannot quote from the report of the variouy pro: 
“ Wilson’s Photo. 
eptember issue solely to the 


ceedings, but we may reprint here, by courtesy 0. 


graphic Magazine,” which devotes its 
grap g > 


Convention, several of the papers and discussions. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE RECEPTION-ROOM. 


(Papers and discu: 


This session of the Association was introduced by the following short paper by C. Wes 


sion before the Convention of the Photographers’ Association of America.) 


ey Hearn, under whose superintendence 


the subsequent discussion was conducted :— 


The difficulty has been heretofore that the work we did under the 
light has not been properly taken care of in the reception-room. 
The ideal reception-room lady is not one who will sell 


that there is money in. 


anything 
In other words, the party who simply 
waits upon the office in a mechanical way, without any 
idea in relation to what would be best for the 


thought or 
pictures we make, 
is not backing up properly the work which we do under the light. 
It very often happens that we make a thing with a certain definite 
idea, and if the party in charge of the office is in sympathy with 
our ideas, and has become a second to us in carrying out those ideas, 
then we shall stand a chance of giving satisfaction, and at the same 
time doing our work with credit to ourselves. 

We may make a three-quarter figure of a lady. The attendant in 
the office may possibly decide that if the customer likes an oval 
picture she will put it on the oval picture, without 
whatever 


any regard 
as to whether that is best. With a desire to sell high- 


priced goods she may also advise delivering that picture on mounts 


and things of that description, purely with the object of getting 
interests of the 
photographer that those pictures should be treated in 


way. 


that money, when it may be advisable for the best 


me different 


The Receptionist’s Duties. 

I do not think that the ultimate aim of a reception-room lady 
should be that she should make the money-getting part of the busi- 
ness the only thing. I would like to recite a little of my own per- 
sonal experience in the last few years—of how I have cl 
first 

We have in Boston, as you know, an orga 
Lens and Brush Club. 


gressive, in the vicinity 


danged my 


method, having had my attention called to it. 

nisation called the 
About every photographer that is pro- 
of Boston, is or has been a member of 
We have 


that club. ectures by artists upon how things should be 


Mr. George G. Rockwood, of New York, 


The reception-room is, after all, allowing that the standard of 
Here 
It is the impression, both mental 


and physical, the patron receives when he enters there 


work is correct, the keynote of any photographic business. 


all the honour (and profit) lies. 
that uncon- 
sciously guides him or her in all negotiations or dealings with the 
establishment. 

Taking the points as they successively appear to the patron, I 
claim the first is good housekeeping. The reception-room should 


be clean, neat, and above all not “cluttered up.” From the 


| done; and we have in consequence thereof received an education 
| in that respect. I have made a point to have my principal atten- 
dant go to the meetings of this club on ladies’ nights, and I have 
| seen a radical change in the result of my work. 


Interest the Customer, 


Now we are busy under the light; we make a variety of pictures 


| with the idea of giving honest goods 


r the money, and if we do 
that we have made friends and we have done the best thing that 
A lady, 


it a point to try to learn these 


we could for ourselves, appreciating that, has made 


various methods and means. 
when a customer comes in—outside of 


Now 
the usual pleasant recep- 
tion which is supposed to be always given—she tries to get the 
customer to ask her advice in regard to which is the ~etter way 
to finish the work. f 


| We know very well that if left to themselves the customer will 


pick out something or other ich pleases their fancy, and the 


ordinary reception-room lady to them. 


The reception- 
ant should receive your strict attention all the + 
Your 
she will advise them, and 


room attend 


ime, 
to educate her for what is best, 


to her and 


ustomers will then refer 


your product will be more 
pleasing to 

I think t 
money that 


you than in the other way. 


16 time has gone by when we should only get all the 


theré is in it. I have one Strict rule—always to leave 


enough car-money for the customer to home with. (Laughter.) 


[ insist upon that absolutely. But 
when you 


there are cases which arise 


nave customers that have plenty of money, and the 


product that they buy is largely wha 


1a 


you recommend. 
Now if you do not attend to 


your reception-room yourself, 


try 
to give a little attention to this plan 


educating the attendant. 
Westey Hearn, 


a) 
C. 


communicated with the following paper :— 


entrance to the exit this shduld be looked after, and there should 
be an atmosphere of cheerful refinement, and not that of a true 
I 

shop. 


How to Furnish the Reception-room. 


The reception-room should have only interesting pictures, not 


own. There is nothing more 
uninteresting than portraits of the normal individual. 
let them be of people of prominence or of high 
pictures. Above all 


necessarily portraits or even your 


If portraits, 
artistic quality as 
, do 


not leave a pile of “left overs” -or 


————  aaehnnienensneeineensdtiaeieemnnaa a mee 
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efused ” on the counter for people to muss over. Your cus- 
mers may think they will have no better success. In my studios 
] examples are in portfolios or boxes which are shown one at 
time, as in all “shopping”; the customers are confused and 
ay lost by the multiplicity of “samples” before them, and they 
metimes retire to gather themselves together, or go to some other 
fablishment where more tact is employed. In my new studio, 
ich to me is ideal, there is not an ordinary or uninteresting picture 
) be seen, and, so far as the eye sees on entering, there are no 
half dozen in sight. Some are purchased photographs of famous 
ictures by Reynolds, Rembrandt, and others, and the glare o 
ie windows is subdued by panels of stained glass in the centre o 
ich are half-life transparencies of President Roosevelt, ex-Presi- 
mt Cleveland. Mark Twain, and other men of the day, with 
ds of beautiful children. 
This may not be practicable or even desirable with some, bu 
he expense is not great, and the effect beautiful. I paid abou 
each for panels 18 by 36, I furnishing 11 by 14 transparencies 


r the centre. You see I am placing much importance on the 
mosphere or effect upon the reception-room, as there is created 


he first impression. Everything about the place should reflec 
der, thrift, cleanliness, good cheer, and system. 
The [deal Receptionist. 
The next matter of importance, without which all fails, is a bright, 
ctful woman at the desk, unless the owner assumes this réle 
self, and, in my view, no man can take the place of a woman, 
Fshe is fitted. There is no ‘position for a business woman, who 
snot making it a stepping-stone to matrimony, offering such oppor- 
ty for usefulness as in a reception-room. With good education, 
ood disposition, and tact, she can almost double an ordinary 
msiness as soon as she discovers the difference between opportunity 
id importunity. She should be intelligent, quiet, alert, courteous, 
d almost permit the patron to buy rather than force anything 
them. - Such a position is pleasant and profitable, deserving, 


d in some instances receiving, as large a salary as the gentleman 
ho officiates in the studio. 


One season I estimated the increase of sales from what the 


atron intended to secure over the amount they did pay, and I believed 


Reception-room Methods. 


The work of the reception-room in its commercial aspect 
Two years ago I came to the conclusion that I would stop selling ; 


hotographs like buns and eggs, so much per dozen, and adopt 


the plan (not, of course, original with me) of charging so much for 
he sitting and so much each of the prints. At the outset this 


| al taal 


it to be over $3,000. To induce this result, I not only pay a fair 
salary, but give a commission on the gross sales. However con- 
scientious and desirous of doing one’s duty your representative 
may be, the commission, be it ever so small, excites to still further 
effort. I am interested. in five establishments, and, after many 
years’ trial, I am convinced that this system is a good one. Of 
late years I have extended it to the man behind the camera, with 
like favourable results. 
Re-sittings. 

In the discussion of the reception-room, properly comes the con- 
sideration of re-sittings. My instructions are never to hesitate to 
grant re-sittings unless it is for some fault that you can make plain 
© your patron is mechanical and can easily be removed in finishing. 
The re-sitting is usually inevitable, hence do it cheerfully, and thus 
save yourself from loss of both money and customer. The public 
have some rights which even a photographer should respect, and 
without question. Almost everyone has seen in pictures made of 
hemselves an expression or sentiment which they did not feel, and 
which seemed to be a libel on them; while from a technical stand- 
point they were excellent. Again, a prompt compliance with the 
desires of the pairon sometimes causes them to reverse their judg- 
ment and accept the proofs. This has happened in innumerable 
cases with me. Of course, there are people who demand great 
patience under most exasperating circumstances. I am not sure 
that if Job had been a photographer he would have gained his 


inheritance. 
Now, having secured your patron, talk about the other fellow. 
Your personality may be interesting to you but not to your patron. 
Do not endeavour to impress him or her with your assumption that 
Rembrandt, Raphael, and yourself were young things together, 
ut direct your attention—sometimes it must be your ingenuity— 
to finding some grace, some comeliness, or beauty in them. No 
human being is so unfortunate as to be without some favourable 
quality. One can find something—dress, shape of head, hand, or 
figure—to notice in delicately expressed words or suggested compli- 
ment. Having taken our subject to the door of the studio, not 
operating-room, we ve him to be discussed by those to whom 
he subject has been allotted. George G. Rockwoop. 


was discussed in the following paper by C. L. Lewis :— 


0 secure satisfactory results, and then you order from the selected 
proofs such as you want. The prints are only $1.00 each. Then 
comes the expression: “So I can haye just as many as I want. 
Oh, I like that plan!” Now, just as if they could not always have 
had just as many as they wanted! It is just the difference between 


ecessitated considerable explanation on the part of the receptionist, 
with whom the plan met with some opposition. However, she soon 


ieee 


ecame more adept in explaining the plan, and it became easier to 
make the people understand, and as Isat near by in the office and 
could overhear the conversation, I would hear from the customer 
almost without exception, after it had been made plain: “Oh! I 
like that; then I can have as many as I want.” 

A Question of Price. 

Now here is the point. I was getting but $12.00 per dozen for 
pictures, and I wanted to raise the price to $15.00. My people, 
I was sure, would not stand the price. A lady drops in to see the 
styles: “How much are these?” “Fifteen dollars per dozen, 
Madam.” Scene: a catching of the breath and raising of the eye- 
brows: “Indeed? Well, I was just looking; I will come again.” 
Gone ! 

The new way :—Lady asks how much per dozen. We do not sell 
Dictures by the dozen. For this (cab.) size we charge $3.00 for the 
tting. Mr. Lewis makes as many negatives as he finds necessary 


tweedledum and iweedledee, but tweedledee seems to suit 
string the knock-out blow— 


them better, and you have avoided deliv 
| the mention of $15.00; and instead have registered an a pointment 
‘or a sitting. 
Receptionist and Operator. 
So much for the regular method. But as to further methods of 
nandling peculiar people, and the harmonious working together of 
he artist in the studio-room and the artist in the reception-room, for 
oth should be artists in their way. A perfect understanding must 
exist between the two. My experience has taught me that the feel- 
ing of anxiety and nervousness so often noticed in the studio-room, 
at the outset, is quite as much in evidence in the reception-room, 
and requires the same skill’ on the part of the receptionist as is 
demanded of the operator to overcome it. In fact, half the work 
can be done in the reception-room, anyway. The duty of the recep- 
tionist, after satisfying the customer with the work shown, is to 
convince them that the operator has a perfect understanding of what 
they want; moreover, by putting the matter entirely in his hands 
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he will doubtless think out something for them far more suitable 


for their individual case than anything she has shown them. Of 
course, at the outset they have decided on some style shown them, 
but it is her business to see to it that before they reach the studio- 
room that they are content to let Mr. Operator make anything he 
pleases, as they have conceived the idea that he is the man of all 
men that will know what they want. An operator thus fortified by 
a clever receptionist must make the stuff or show reasons why— 
and there are no reasons, 


Handling the Sitter. 
~ The peculiar people I refer to are those who “want to see the 
man who is to make the picture.” Some there are, as you all know, 
who will not decide upon anything until they have seen this man. 
Now this man is, or should be, a busy man, and to hustle out just 
after having a difficult sitting, to meet some peculiar woman who 
has already worn out the receptionist, and do so, bubbling over with 
good nature and artistic zeal, requires more of the grace of God 
than the average “wizard of the camera” possesses. 
here is an excellent chance to make an impression, 
is what is expected. 


However, 
for impression 
A glance at the expressive face of your recep- 
tionist—and, I insist upon it, she must have an expressive face— 
tells you the whole story. You sit down—I prefer to have 


my 
customers seated, and to sit wit 


1them, Let them take the initia- 


From the su 


Mr. Puffer: I have studied this one thing: that to please my 
patrons is the most vital point in the success of my business: espe- 
cially as I had all to gain and nothing to lose in going to New York, 
where it is a very large field which requires the utmost that t 
is in a man. 


nere 


I decided to try to produce work that would please the people, 
and I make that my aim. I very often have to sacrifice some cranky 
notions that I have for the sake of the people who are paying thei 
good, hard-earned money for my work. I have carried that idea out 
to such a degree that I could name on the fingers of my one hand 
those resittings that I have had to make in two years. 


ecause I do the work myself—I tri 


1e1r 


This is simply 


st it to no one. I have had 
two employees; one stayed with me six or seven years and another 
eight years. I could safely say that one of them was one of the 
est retouchers in this country; but I found tha 
work to someone else it is very often unsatisfactory, 
formed against the work, so tha 
the prejudice is once formed it 
with a resitting. 

’ Now the secret, I think, of t 
for my work, so that if I want 
That aim to create artistic wor 


in trusting the 
and a prejudice is 
ings. 


i I had to give resit For when 


is impossible to overcome it except 
he whole thing is that I get enough 
to make fifty plates I can stand it. 
k has developed in 
he last two years, because I have confined myself 
that I could do, and would not 
yest that I could do. My cus 
think is bad work, even though 


me more within 
to the very best 
hat was not the 
omers cannot buy anything that I 
hey think it is good. 
Mr. Hearn, in closing the discussion, said :—- 


turn out a thing 


Pirie Macdonald had a custom some years ago, when he made his 
famous reputation, of submitting his pictures to the boy round the 
place. If he could only get the boy to give his honest judgment he 
thought he had an opinion worth having. That scheme carried out 
by us in our work often suggests certain ideas to us. 

The customers who come in with the proofs have no idea what 
hey want. They want some pictures. 


Even when they come in to 


bsequent discussion of the foregoing. p 


sit they have not generally an idea of what they will have made. 


The publication of the text of another paper on ‘The Financial Side of our P 


ive in the conversation. You use your eyes and ears. Soon y 
lave encompassed the situation. In response to their remark: 

have been trying to decide, and I don’t know what I want,” you as 
“What are you going to wear?” and you have done the trick, | 
the next five minutes, anyway, and you will have plenty of ti 
to think of what you will say next, for of all subjects a woman loy 
talk about her clothes. If, by the time she has described the 
five dresses—any or all of which she might wear—y, 
find you want more time, ask her if she has a hat she could we 
with t 


onger. 


best to 


our oO 


hat blue evening gown, and you will secure a few minut 
By this time there is little need of saying more. She 
convinced you are interested in her. A few judicious remarks abo 
d look in this or that, and you a 
for the appointment book, and down goes the appointmer 
and you bow the lady out. After getting outside, her companii 
asks her what style she decided upon. She says: “Why, I dot 
know; but Mr. Blank has some ideas which I know will be ¢ 
right.” Style, price, and all difficulties have vanished by 4] 
use of a little—what shall we call it?—tact. 
“That won’t apply at all stu Bo 
diseased studios, infested wit 


how well you think she wou 
he gir 


But someone says 
Well, probably not to tho 
h the “ticket” germ, the only cu: 
for which is a change of climate. Opinions will vary, but while 
man may handle his opinions his convictions will handle him. 

C. L. Lewis. 


ios 


apers the following quotations may be made :— 


They leave it to you. It is up to you to make good, honest work, 
give value absolutely for what you receive. Do not advise expel 
sive pictures if you have made a blunder in your negative and : 
will look better upon a cheaper paper. Give them what the picture 
are worth in that case. Then from other negatives, in which yo 
have not made a blunder, sell them other t 

I wish to speak of a photographer w 
as a salesman. He had the nicest way 


hings. 

10 Was a wonder: 
of talking to his 
The way he handled his goods over the counter ! 
just perfect, and excited the admiration of 
there was one unfortunate thing about 
honest—he was a deception. 


ul succes 
customers 
Everything wa 
the best o Bu 
At heart he was no 

backed up with a 
If he were delivering | 
very nice way of opening the enve 
lope and taking one of the enclosed photographs out of it. He woul 


us. 


1m. 
His methods, i 


honest intent en his part, wou 
parcel of photographs he had a 


d be good, 


take that out and hold it so choicely, and present it to you for you 
consideration in such a way that immedia ely you were inspired witl 
hing very choice there, before you 
As I watched him I saw a smil 
hey knew they were going to lik 
the picture because it was presented to them so nicely. 
rapher would say: “I think ¢ 
not correct?” 
This 
lat 


the idea that there was somet! 
picture. 


on the face of the customer— 


had even seen the 


The photo 
hat is a very good photograph; an 
He was a slick article, but he did it well. 
another thing. The 
greet the reception that yor 
the hat you convey to their mind 
from the moment that they come into your studio until they are 
through with you for good for the time being, lives with them and 
is associated with your work. Whenever they show their friend: 
those pictures, immediately comes to their mind the 
courtesy and obliging disposition which you showed to th 
Here is another idea. If you are by nature crabbed 
do not wait on your office; hire somebody else to do it 
great many people are unable to do anything of that 
fully. Make it a point to have your 


HH IO 


puts me in mind of 


very wa) 


ae 


you your customers, 


give them, impression + 


unfailing 
em. 

and rough, 
A 
kind grace- 
customers associate theit 
pictures with the best of treatment from your hands. 


‘or you. 


rofession”” must be held oyer until our next issue. 
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Daylight 
An example of the periodical notoriety which the method of 


Development. 


Jeveloping plates without a dark-room contrives to obtain occurs 

the current issue of “ Le Moniteur,” where there is a communica- 
fon from M. H. Schwartz, of Cairo. M. Schwartz, 
deserves credit over other partisans of the daylight-development 


however, 


process, in that he does not ignore the weak place in the method— 
viz. , that, if you have to use a dark-room to transfer your plate to 
some patent development chamber you might just as well finish the 
Admitted, says M. 
Schwartz, but I dispense with the dark-room, and find that I can 
change my plate into the stainéd developer in diffused or weak 
light. Here is the description of the method which it is stated has 
been employed with satisfaction for some years past:—I place 


process in your dark-room while you are there. 


myself in the corner of a room which is not directly lighted, but is 
feebly illuminated 
Close 


by the light of a paraffin lamp in an adjoining 
apartment. at hand I have two dishes, one of ‘coloured 
developer and the other of fixing bath. The developer is dyed with 
any of the suitable colouring matters which have recently been 
advocated, such as fuschsine, crocine, scarlet 3B, or, more simply, 
with a solution of phenol phthalein, which assumes a deep-red colour 


in an alkaline developer. In a light which is sufficient to show 


what is going on, the plate is slipped from the dark slide into the 
developer, which is at once covered with a piece of opaque card, 


and development allowed to proceed until it is safe to bring the 


ish near a lamp and watch the actual appearance of the image. 


M. Schwartz makes no reference to the difficulty which most 
hotographers would find in judging the density of a negative as 
it lies in the dish, a difficulty which, save by the adoption of time 
development, or the provision of cumbrous mechanical appliances, is 
not readily overcome. 
A Simple 
In the course of a lecture delivered recently before the Vienna 
issue of the 


Method of Stereoscopic Projection. 


hotographic Society, and reported in the current 
Prof.) Dr: 


for stereoscopic work which, 


*Korrespondenz,” G. Jaeger describes several devices 


while none is in any sense sensa- 
tional nor all entirely novel, should occupy those who make the 
Stereoscopic form of photograph their chief interest. Prof. Jaeger 
has devised a simple form of stereoscopic projector, with the defect, 
owever, that it permits the projection to be observed only by one 
person at a time. The positive is placed in a lantern provided with 


front of these latter is rotated a disc, 


two projection lenses, and in 


which alternately allows first one and then the other picture to 
reach the screen. The dise is perforated as shown in the figure— 
4.@., it contains two series of holes, the distance between circles 
é and 3 being less than that between the eyes of the observer, and 
that between 3 and 4 being slightly greater than that between the 


projection lenses. ‘he disc on rotation uncovers first one picture 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


and then the other, and the observer, looking through the half of 
he disc which lies to the right or left of the projection lenses, sees 
each picture with the eye corresponding to it. It is found that 
she two pictures need not necessarily register on the screen in order 
hat the stereoscopic effect should be perfectly observable. 

The Polaristereoscope. 

Prof. Jaeger has also constructed a stereoscope, in which is applied 
she property of one Nicol prism to transmit or intercept light falling 
upon it according as the light has come from a Nicol prism placed 
paralle 


or perpendicular to it. The pair of positives is placed in a 


rojection apparatus such as that required in the method already 
described, and observed by transmitted light, which light, after its 
passage through the projection lens, passes through a Nicol prism, 
and falls upon a screen of ground glass as linearly polarised light. 
The planes of polarisation of the two positives are arranged perpen- 
dicularly to each other, and the picture as a whole is seen on the 
screen like any other projection. But on providing each eye with a 
separate Nicol corresponding in plane of polarisation with the re- 


spective pictures, we assign to each eye the observation of the 
appropriate image, and the result is a true stereoscopic effect. 


[The above system appears to be identical with that of Anderton.— 
Eps., B.J.P.] 


A Concentration’’ Stereoscope. 

On projecting the two stereoscopic images with the projection 
apparatus image on to a large lens, L, images are obtained at the 
points A and A}, the distance of which, by suitable choice of lens, 
can be made to correspond with the space between the normal 


human eyes. The eyes being placed in these positions, that at A 


receives light only from the point O, that at A! only from O1. As 
the two combine to a single impression, the observer obtains the 
effect of solidity, and, as the whole of the light reaches the eye, the 
source of light in the projection apparatus can be very weak. 

Next Year’s Congres des Societes Savantes. 

The forty-fourth meeting of this congress is announced for April 17, 
1906, when the members will assemble at the Sorbonne for the read- 
ing and discussion of papers. Manuscripts are to be sent to the 
Minister of Public Instruction before January 30, 1906. In the 
photographic part of the physical sciences section, the following 
syllabus has been drawn up as roughly suggestive of subjects on 
which communications may be made:—Photography of. radiations. 
and other phenomena—The action of various rays of the spectrum 
on sensitive photographic plates—Orthochromatic plates—Plates 
approximating to ocular sensitiveness—Photographic optics and the 
optics of shutters—On the preparation of a sensitive plate with 
the fineness of grain of older processes, such as albumen and collo- 
dion, but with the properties of modern gelatino-bromide—The 
physics and chemistry of development, toning, and fixing—Influence 
of temperature on the sensitiveness of plates—The development of 
the latent image—Photography and radiography applied to science— 
Stereo- and micro-photography. 

Liquid Dark-room Safe-lights for Orthochromatic Work. 

A new type of dark-room lamp has been devised by Dr. E. Stenger 
and placed on the market in Germany. The ordinary incandescent 
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electric lamp is surrounded by a cell containing a dye solution, with 
which the receptacle can be charged, and of which it can be dis- 
charged as may be necessary. Moreover, the lamp can be at once 
removed for renewal or repairs. Dr. Stenger, who describes the 
lamps in the current issue of the “Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschiftliche 
Photographie,” has made measurements on the extent of evapora- 
tion of the solution during a short time, and has found it negligible 
in one hour after lighting. The lamp attains its full temperature 
six hours after lighting, and in the course of twelve hours’ use was 
found to have lost only 24 grammes of water by evaporation. The 
liquid filters, of which the formule are given in the next column, 
are those used by Dr. Stenger, and are found greatly superior to 
tuby glasses in point of brightness for the same, or a much higher, 
degree of safety, 


Tartrazin .05 per cent, solution absorbs to \ 510. 
Potass. bichromate 10 per cent. solution absorbs te A 550. 
Potass. bichromate 10 per cent. solution, with fuchsine 1 gm. pe 
litre, absorbs to 620. 

Potass. bichromate 10 per cent. 
litre, absorbs to d 630. 

Potass. bichromate 10 per cent. 
litre, absorbs to A 635. 

Potass. bichromate 10 per cent. 
per litre, absorbs to \ 650. 

Tartrazin .05 per cent. solution, 
absorbs to 645. 

Tartrazin .05 per cent. solution, with methyl violet .2 gm. pe 
litre, absorbs to X 660. 


solution, with fuchsine 2 gm. pe 


solution, with fuchsine 5 gm. pe 


solution, with acid violet 2 gm 


with acid violet .2 em. per litre 


AN APPRECIATION OF STRAUSS. 


[Mr. J. C. Strauss, of St. Louis, has always compelled our admira- 
tion, not purely for his versatility in photography, but for the 
genius with which he makes himself one of the men—and his studio 
one of the places—of St. Louis. This side of Mr. Strauss’ talent is 
exhibited with some prominence in an article in the “Mirror” of St, 
Louis. We reprint with the article a reduced reproduction of the 
cariacature portrait of its subject.—Eps. B.J.P.] 

No, that is not a nursing bottle which he holds in his hand. It 
is the bulb by pressing which he closes the camera-shutter and 
signals that you are no longer to sprain your face in an attempt 
to “look pleasant.” If your endeavour to look pleasant results in 
such a smile as Caricaturist Bloch puts on the face of his subject, 
you are sure that the phe 


graph will hardly fail to do you justice 


Ma J. C. 
in the world, did not pose for t 


for your many sins. Strauss, the greatest photographer 
his picture. His business being t» 
pose others, he cannot pose himself; the shoemaker’s children are 
rarely well shod. Strauss is an 
Why not? What 
but a study of their vanity, anc 


artist with a cynic streak through 


his kindliness. is photography of men and women 


what is more wearying than the 
vanity of other people, even when it does make you a fortune, 
you a bijou studio, and enable you to charge as high as 100 
per dozen for the photographs. 


build 
dols. 
Strauss is a condemned optimist. He has to put a good face on 
He is forced to take well with people 
even if he has to take all their spare cash every time he takes their 
pictures. Strauss has to jolly people into looking their best, and 
then he has to improve on that best with 
negative. Withal is Strauss no fakir, for 


everybody and everything. 


a few touches upon the 


he does, more than any 
man of his craft, get character into’ his photographs. 


generally take out character to obtain prettiness. Strauss has 
humour, and, therefore, he puts some of it in his work, with the 


The others 


result that his subjects are never pictured quite too consciously as 
being “stuck on themselves.” al look he wears stamps 
him as the “jollier” par excellence, and your artistic 


That quizz 
“jollier” is 
ppearance. He takes 
and all the time he 
is taking it you feel as if he is guying you for being so concerned 
with yourself as to think people want your picture. 


the man who can put his victims on their best a 
a picture of you that delights all your friends, 


‘ 


A Strauss photograph is never conventional. 
sphere,” which most photography has not. 


It has an “atmo- 


He is daring in his 


unconventionality, and particularly in his un hesitating application 
of the method of the painter and draughtsman to heighten or soften, 
strengthen or diffuse the picture-making of his servant sun. This 
painting quality in his photographs is their unique distinction 
throughout the world. His effort is for truth of the inner ego of 


the sitter rather than for a merely pleasing arrested shadow of that 
sitter’s facial superficies. Commercial he is in a way that doe: 
justice to the Jewish blood of which he is so proud, but while he 
gets his price he gives value. He will use up more plates on one sitter 
than any dozen other photographers. He will work over a sitting all 
day until he gets it right. He will have it his way, the right way te 
his thinking, before done with it, and then it is done. He is as 
whimsical as Whistler, and at the same time as careful as a minia- 
turist, with a shrewdness in handling people that has made them 


“come again.” 


Strauss does not cultivate patrons. 


He pays more 


attention to a whole lot o 


people who cannot afford his prices, like 
the artis 


ic contingent during the World’s Fair, writers, men of 
not of money, and they being of the world of “the 
know ” have assured the others, the profitable others, that the right 
thing in photography is the Strauss brand. His pictures of women 
are remarkable for truthfulness, and yet the women shun him not. 
That is a triumph. 
worst 


note, but 


Strauss is the poorest speech-maker and the 
ker-player in the whole wide world, bu. 
inimitable cocktail, and 


ine makes an 


ne has a man or woman “ mugged” and 


done with before they know it. He gets the money, and he gets 
it from t 


he wisest people. He is not less a hypnotist than Elbert 
Hubbard in that regard. Strauss is far from being the least of the 
men who have made St. Louis famous by 
the few men you are asked about whe 
And he is one 


he 


good work. He is one of 
n you are away from home. 


of the fewer still concerning whose distinction in his 
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ne there need be no wonder, for he is of unique character as a 
ig in addition to being an originating individuality in an art that 
:, saved by such as he from becoming mere mechanism and 
itton-pushing and trickery. 


the topmost best. 


He leads in his class, and his class 
He makes it pay—yes, and he rather laughs 


at how easy it is done, and then he likes to put much of his profit 
into edibles and potables and get a gang of Bohemians into the 
“Growlery” underneath his studio, and—* forget it” in a way to 
make them all go out at ever-so-much-o’clock in the morning, a 
band of boomers of the art and heart of Strauss the smart. 


THE; PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON, 


A FIRST IMPRESSION. 


HE thirteenth annual exhibition of the Photographic Salon opens 
4 doors at 5a, Pall Mall East to the public to-day. At the private 
ew yesterday we gained a general impression that this year’s show 
ll be regarded as one of the best that has yet been produced under 

egis of the “Linked Ring.” 
asonable. 
iving after bizarre effects, which appear to have been the sole 


The Salon has commenced to be 
The character of the work this year tends less to the 


of the bulk of the exhibitors at certain previous Salons, and a 
play of pictorial work sayouring less of affectation is the result. 

le environment of the present show has been suggested as a 
tributory cause of this return to saner photography. The room 
which the exhibition is held is the old home of the R.P.S8. exhibi- 
ons before the finer and 


more suitable quarters afforded by the 
w Gallery were obtained in 1899, and the effect produced is more 
rful and brighter than that which seemed to prevail in the 
ewhat gloomy atmosphere of the Dudley Gallery. 


This may be due to the fact that the added space afforded by 


e greater wall accommodation has been made the most of in the 
ble hands of Frederick H. Evans, who is again solely responsible 
the hanging arrangements, or it may be tne suit of green arras 


th with which the Salon’s new quarters are draped has some- 


ing to do with it, but anyhow we are thankful for the relief. The 
en colour of the background is very restful to the eye, and, as 
inty less frames are hung this year than last, the background has 


ity of opportunities of being seen, A moulded cornice of cream and 
id, and a dado of a brown colour, heighten the good impression 
ated by the disposition of the frames, which are again arranged 
| groups, 


a somewhat obtrusive white beads previously employed. 


he panelling being formed by thin gold beading instead 
The 
hting of the gallery is good, but when the sun is shining the 
flections from the glass of many of the pictures will be found 


ther troublesome. In fact, most of the work hung in the far 


mer of the room, which will doubtless be known as the “hot 
ench corner,” because of the brilliant reds of some of 


he pictures 
the French photographers hung there, will have a very trying time 
there is much sunshine during the run of the exhibition, as the 

strikes right on to this section of the walls during the greater 

t of the morning. 

Ithough the general effect is more cheery, and the bull: of the 
ictures are good, we do not mean to infer, however, that weird 
forts and glaring examples of “faking” are entirely absent from 
lis year’s exhibition. e our own Photographic Salon 
this were so. 


It would not 


We have come to look for these specimens of the 
rent to which a beautiful and wonderful process may be tortured, 
would confess to a feeling of disappointment if they were absent. 
“is to the credit, however, of English photography that most of 
lese examples of mental strain and misplaced energy are to be 
tind among the works of the American and Continental schools. 

As the foreign works were chosen by the Selection Committees 
attached to the 


: E . F 
their respective countries, no blame can be 
| 


English “Links” for the inclusion of some of these fearful and won- 
derful productions of handwork. 

To that important personage, “the man in the street,” this year’s 
Salon will still present a certain amount of material for thought 
and amusement. The aspect of such an individual is somewhat 
fittingly illustrated by the first and last pictures in the exhibition. 
No. 1, by Will Cadby, is a simple little child study. Here we have 
depicted “Innocence.” This is the state of the mind of the man 
from the street as regards pictorial photography when he enters 
the portals of 54 Pall Mall East. No. 254, the last picture, is by 
J. Page Croft. It is entitled “Disdain,” and it portrays a female 
head, “with wrinkled brows and sneering 


ips.” This may be the 


state of the man returning to the street. Anyhow, to the great 
body of pictorial photographers who know their Salon the show will 
appeal as not only interesting, but as containing some really good 
things. Hintons are well tothe fore, and can be easily spotted. 
The Jobs are poor compared with previous work.from this master 
of landscape work. 


The Keighleys are obvious, but have a very 
marked tendency to flatness this year that detracts from some very 
fine compositions. The Craig-Annans are of the best, and that, is 
No. 24, “Miss Jessie M. King,” is the finest thing 
of its kind in the show. 


very good. 


The David Blounts are somewhat weak and scratchy, but clever 
withal. The Cadbys are dainty.as ever, but the weird monstrosity by 
Mrs. Cadby, entitled “The Cat that Walked. by Himself,” is 
more fitted for the technical section of the Royal. It may make 
Of the work of Charles Moss 
sample is shown, but that demonstrates amply what can 
be done with a negative, some gum and pigment, and plenty of 


a good picture postcard, however. 
only one 


time and patience. Reginald Craigie has also only one portrait 
The Beningtons are disappointing, and the Ward Muirs 
are trivial. The Evanses are versatile, and the portrait of 
H. Horsley Hinton underneath “The Hill Top” does not do Mr. 


Eyans credit. The Callands are good, as usual; the contributions 


this year. 


of Mrs. Barton and F. J. Mortimer betray themselves at once, 
and the variety of Arthur Marshall’s work does not detract from 
its excellence. The American pictures are hung together, as also 
are the works of the Continental exponents of the use of the camera, 
and among the latter the productions of Dr. F. V. Spitzer, R. 
Diihrkoop, Heinrich Kiihn, R. le Bégue, C. Puyo, G. Grimpel, 
Demachy, and Steichen stand out for recognition. Of the Americans 
Mrs. Kisebier, Alvin L. Coborn, Alfred Stieglitz, J. T. Keiley, and 
Clarence White are well to the fore, and their work and that of the 
It will be 
evident from even this brief list of the exhibitors that this year’s 


English exhibitors will be reviewed in a future article. 


Salon is a strong one, and the general impresion created is that it 
is a “portrait” show. One of the pictures that will probably com- 
pel much attention is a very fine figure composition by F. Benedict 
“A Tale of Isolde.” It is also a most flagrant 
example of handwork, and its price is only £100. 
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A SCHEME THAT PAYS. 
AN example of trifling with the dignity of the President of the United 
States (says the “ Pittsburg Post ”) may be seen at a tin-type studio 
on Smithfield Street, this city. 

Passing along the street, one is almost startled by this invitation, 
placarded in front of the s 
Taken With the President.” Near the placard is a cabinet in which 
are displayed pictures showing President Roosevelt standing in a 


udio: “Come in and Have Your Picture 


group of young men, or in the attitude of shaking hands with some- 
one. One of the pictures has the Chief Executive standing behind 
a young woman, who is sitting in a chair. 


It would seem that the privilege of havir 


» one’s picture taken 


with the President is put forward as a drawing card. The artist 


says it is making a great hit with his patrons. The idea of being 
able to show a picture of one’s self standing beside the President of 
the United States has fascination for many, says the artist. Girls 
particularly like the idea, he added. 

The scheme is worked out by having a large picture of the Presi- 
dent on a background canvas. ‘Those desiring to have their pictures 
taken with the Chief Executive arrange themselves about the paint- 
ing in the background. 

To produce the handshaking effect, a slit is cut in the canvas on 
As this 


President with one of his hands in his pockets, the 


which the President’s picture is painted. picture shows the 
slit in the canvas 
is made at the pocket. The person who wants to be shown shaking 
hands with the President puts his hand partly through the slit, pro- 
ducing the desired effect. 

In rivalry with the President-picture scheme as a drawing-card 
is a back-ground canyas containing the pictures of two picnic-girls. 
One of the girls holds a guitar and the other amandoline. If a young 
man would give the impression that he is popular with the girls, 


he may sit before the pictures on the canvas. T 


re effect suggests 
the idea that the girls are singing to him, and his face may wear 
a look as of one being bored or delighted, according to taste. 


— 


BIRTHDAY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ty an interesting interview with an American photographer in the 
“New York Sun,” a method of making and collecting a series of 
autobiographical photographs is mentioned which, although appar- 
ently quite an old idea, opens up a new field for the pushing photo- 
grapher in this country. The American worker says:—‘“I have 
taken that man’s picture on the second day of August every year 
for twenty years,” said the old photographer, as a sitter passed 
out of the studio. 


“August 2 is his birthday, and he has faced 


a camera on that day every year since he was born. He is now 
his house he has fifty-six pictures of 
himself, and there is room in the book for seventy. I 


beyond the allotted threescore 


fifty-six, and in an album at 
he lives 
and ten he will get another album. 
He first came to me the year after I began business. ‘The photo- 
grapher who had made his birthday pictures for many years before 
that had died, and the new proprietor did not please him. The 


first time he came in he said nothing to indicate that he was other 


than an ordnary passing customer. ‘Then on August 20 he came 
back with a woman about his own age and had a picture made 
of her. On the 18th of the next January he came with a boy of 
sixteen and had his picture taken. By that time I had begun to 
feel pretty well acquainted with him, and he told me the story 
of the photographs. His father had lost ‘a favourite son, before my 
friend was born, of whom a picture had never been made. The old 
man had mourned the dead boy, and his grief was the more keen 


because he had no effigy of him. So he declared that if he was ever 


born, and on every birthday after. Accordingly, on the day 1 
customer came into the world he had a picture made of him in] 
nurse’s arms. On August 2 every year thereafter as long ag t¢ 
After t 


father’s death the birthday photograph habit was kept up, and t 


father lived he took the son to have his picture made. 


pictures gave so much pleasure to their owner that when he marri 
he established the custom in his household, and had a picture 
his wife made on her first birthday after their marriage. Childy 
came to them in due time, and each little one was photograph 
on its birthday and on every anniversary. He has an album f 
each member of his household, and I can assure you they form ¢ 
extremely handsome and interesting series of human document 
Two of the sons are married and live far away from New Yor 
They follow the custom their father taught them, aul eaca ye 
send him pictures of themselves and their families, and in retw 
pictures of all those at home are sent to them. As a photographe 
I may be a bit partial to the custom, but I cannot imagine a mo 
delightful plan for keeping alive family affection, nor a more interes 
ing book than one of those albums, carrying its hero through tl 
These albums are not only valuable to tho 
who are bound to the originals by ties of relationship and love, bi 


seven ages of man. 


the historian may see in them the progress of fashions in appare 


styles of hairdressing, and the advancement made in the art ¢ 


making pictures.” 


Dew D)aterials. 


Matt Rough White “Seltona.” Made by the Leto Photo Material 
Company, Ltd., London E.C. 

A trial of the new grade of “Seltona” strengthens the good opinio 
we had formed of the other varieties of this self-toning paper. Th 
surface of the paper has a distinctly pleasing grain, and is yet suff 
ciently fine to preserve all detail. \Self-toning papers appear to fi 
a want among the present-day photographers who desire not onl, 
reliability and uniformity in results, but who also want to obtali 
those results with the least possible expenditure of “Sel 
tona” can therefore be recommended as fulfilling all these qualifica 
tions, and moreover is obtainable with a variety of surface to sui 


rouble. 


all tastes and purpo 


The procedure for the production of warn 
brown tones on this paper is simplicity itself. 
in the same way as ordinary P.O.P., 
considerably further. A fixing bath composed of 2 oz. of hypo dis 
solved in a pint of water to which a pinch of bicar 


The prints are mad 


ut the printing is carrie 


onate of sod: 
has been added, is all that is required. The prints are first slighth, 
washed for a minute or two in a 
placed in the fixing bath for twe 
then washed and dried. 


couple of changes of water, an¢ 
ve to fifteen minutes. 
all. And prints result rivalling 
and fixing on ordinary P.O.P 
If colder tones are desired, the prints are placed in a 
of 1 oz. of common salt dissolved in half a pint of water befor 
fixing. The new grade Seltona should certainly be tried by al 
wanting a reliable moderately rough surface paper for printing-ow 
purposes. ‘The paper is sold in packets at 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d., anc 
in sheets. 


They ar 
That is 
any produced by separate toning 


bath composec 


The Watkins Dark-room Clock and Factorial Calculator. Made by 
the Watkins Meter Company, Hereford. 


There is no doubt that factorial development is slowly but surely 
receiving recognition among every class of photographer. To Mr. 
Watkins is due many of the little helps to make smooth the path of 
desires exact results with as little trouble as 


the worker who 


blessed with another son he would have his picture the day he was 


possible, and in the new dark-room clock and factorial calculator 
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further incentive to rely on what may be termed mechanical 
sthods i is introduced. It appears to be quite settled now that the 
inciples of the Watkins method of development are perfectly 
and. Investigations show that the time of appearance—that is, 
e time elapsing between pouring on the developer and the first 
earance of the high lights of the image in a negative—is a sure 
ide to the total length of development under ordinary variations 
temperature and alkali. When the time of appearance is noted, 
is multiplied by a factor to get total strength of development under 

ary variations of temperature and alkali. This factor varies with 
ferent developers. The “Watkins Factor” must not be con- 
ad with the “Development Factor’ in the Hurter and Driffield 
fem, but is merely a convenient term to express the amount of 
nk to be 
time of appearance has given the comparative speed at which 


one to secure the right contrast in the negative after 
Q developer is working. A series of factors are supplied as a 
ide for mos 


of the developers in use, but individual workers can 
ae out factors to suit their own method of development. 


With 
e new Factorial Calculator the times of complete development, 
th various factors and times of appearance, are seen at a glance, 


| 
Watkins Dark-room Clock. The Factorial Calculator. 


moreoyer, being made of bright aluminium with the figures 
The outer 
le is a scale of factors, and is also,used to denote the total time 


The inner movable scale denotes time 


mped in relief, can be seen easily in the dark-room. 


development in minutes. 
In use, the pointer is 
the time of 


appearance, either in seconds or minutes. 
to the Watkins factor for the developer, and agains 
: given on the inner scale will be found the total number 
- to develop. This calculator can be used with an ordinary 
itch, but the new dark-room clock (a former pattern of which was 
led the eikronometer) will be found not only a useful adjunct to 

y dark-room for various purposes, such as timing exposures, etc., 
t it is specially constructed to facilitate factorial development. It 
It has two hands, 


while the 


many improvements over the old pattern. 
® of which completes the revolution in one minute, 
er takes ten minutes. The face of the clock is large, and the 
res are plainly marked for use in the dark-room light. 
utes dial is right for the longest ordinary development. 
jon permits both the hands to be started from zero as the 
eloper is poured on. Legs are provided at the back to allow the 
ck to be used face up—the most convenient position in a dark- 
m. It is an English-made clock, and sells at 10s. 6d. The 


poral Calculator costs 2s. 


A ‘stop 


obra” Developer for Glossy Gaslight Papers. Sold by Kodak, 

Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
“Gaslight ” papers have now become such universal favourites 
long photographers of every class that any introduction to insure 
@ of working and best results with this form of printing process de- 
nes careful attention. The curious markings that make their appear- 
v0 on papers of this description, especially the glossy varieties, 
ve long been a source of speculation and annoyance to the printer 
10 has a large output. The fact that they can be easily removed by 
g 


The ten — 


the aid of methylated spirit, rubbed over the surface of the dry 
print with a tuft of cotton wool, does not make the appearance of 
a developer that prevents the formation of these hair-like and spotty 
marks any the less welcome. The marks are usually stated to be 
due to abrasion of the somewhat tender film of glossy gaslight papers, 
either before or during development, and it is a fact that deliberate 
rough handling, such as drawing the paper carelessly from its 
packet, will cause them. 

It is claimed for the new developing solution Messrs. Kodak have 
now put on the market that these markings are entirely avoided. 
Its name, ‘“‘ Nobra,” 
and in our hands it fulfils these qualificatons perfectly. 


that is necessary for the removal of the marks after development 


is intended to indicate its non-abrasive qualities, 
The spirit 


in the usual way, appears to be incorporated in the developer itself, 
and with the roughest handling, under-exposure, and forced develop- 
surface 
With correct exposure the 


ment—certain methods of obtaining markings—prints of 
remarkable clearness were obtained. 
gaslight paper clean, rich prints of good 


Its use will save a great deal 


developer gives on any 
colour and entire absence of stains. 
of trouble and extra labour where much work on glossy develop- 
ment papers is done, as we find it applies equally well to glossy 
bromide papers. The developer is sold in bottles containing 8 oz., 
sufficient to make 24 oz,, at 2s, per bottle. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Tue coming of age number of “The Picture Framer’s Journal” 
It contains a very complete list of every possible 
requirement of those engaged in the framing trade, in the shape of 
There is in addition a yery full list of 
pictures, engravings, and carbon prints included. The “Journal” 
is edited by Mr. C. G. Engert, and should be in the hands of every 
one interested in the work. It will be posted for 1s. by Messrs. Engert 
and Bye, North Finchley, London. 

We have received from Messrs. Marion and Co., 


has been sent to us. 


mouldings, tools, etc. 


Limited, of Soho 


» 


Square, W., a specimen showcard for their “Iso” plates. The results 
given by an ordinary plate exposed under a graduated screen contain- 
ing squares coloured blue, green, yellow, and red, when compared 
Marion-Iso ” 


with those obtained on the “* plate, make a very strong 


case for the latter. These showcards will be supplied free to dealers 


on. application. 


— 


Patent Dews. 


pe 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
* Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 
The foilowing applications for patents were made between August 
28 and September 2:— 
DeveLorinc Apparatus.—No. 8,616. 
developing, 


Improvements in process of 


axing, washing, and drying webs of photographic 


paper, and in apparatus for carrying same into effect. Frederick 
Heinrich Lange, 79, Augsburgerstrasse, Berlin, 
Disues.—No. 17,425. 
William Laurence Parkinson, 15, Water 
Camuras.—No. 17,553. Improvements relating to photographic 
cameras. William Fraser Claughton Kelly and John Arthur 
Bentham, 7, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
Printine.—No. 17,605. 


photographs, 


Germany. 


Improvements in photographic dishes. 


Street, Liverpool. 


Improvements in apparatus for printing 

Frederick Heinrich Lange and Oscar Prange, 79, 
Augsburgerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 

Drying Roxi Firms.—No. 17,620. New and improved means for 
removing the moisture from photographic roll films after de- 


Saas oe eee eee eee 
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velopment. Randolph George Goodwin, 38, Chancery Lane, photographer is not possessed of a lantern, he may take a negat 
London. of the ¢ 


TuRee-CoLour PRocess.—No. 17,608. Improvements in photographic 
three—or four—colour processes. Max Griinbaum, Norfolk 


House, Norfolk Street, London. 


<p 
D)eetings of Societies. 
_———— 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Sept. Name of Society. Subject. 
16..,.........] South London Photo, Society...) Outing to Uxbridge and West Drayton. 
| | (Outing to Hainault Retreat, in com- 
16............, London and Proy. Photo. Assn. bination with South Essex Camera 
Club. 
f “Time Development.” Demonstrated. 
18........,...] Bowes Pk, and Dis. Ph. Soe. ... Mr. 8. Carr. Competition of 
N Wh Cr uting Prints. 
“ Bromide Cr Fi r 
South London Photo. Society... { NG Mr. C. Winthrope 
.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 3 ie CG, br 


A LECTURE ON CRYSTALS. 


At a monthly meeting of the Rotherham Photographic Society, 
held on Tuesday evening, September 5, Mr. J. Leadbeater, a vice- 
president of the society, gave an interesting lecture on “Crystals 


and Crystallisation,” showing by means of a vertical lantern how 
this beautiful process goes forward in regard to certain salts. He 
said: The subject. of. crystallisation had long been a most interest- 
ing one to scientists, and one that had puzzled them for years as to 
the forces nature employs to produce such wonderful and beautiful 
results. Opinions differ among scientific men as to the cause, and 
no true ‘basis has yet been arrived at. It seemed to be generally 
understood, or, at least, it was the general opinion, that either 
clectricity or magnetism, or perhaps a certain combination of both, 
acts on the molecules in the atmosphere, producing what is known 
as polar force; and it is by the action of this unseen agent tha 
‘wonderful patterns are produced, the same force being at work 
which makes the beautiful designs of crystals on window panes. 

Dealing with crystallisation from a photographic point of view, 
Mr. Leadbeater said the preparation of salts for crystallisation and 
photographic purposes was exceedingly simple. Let them make 
a saturated solution of any salt by dissolving in hot water, using 
as much of the salt as the water will take up. If a little sugar 
be adde 
to fasten the crystals more permanently on the glass when the solu- 
tion has dried and the crystallisation has taken place; it will also 


, or if the salts are dissolved in hot beer, it would tend 


preventive against the crystals running off the glass while 
pjected to the heat of the lantern. 


Having the solution 
in readiness, procure some pieces of clean glass, quarter or half 
plate, according to the size of condenser in the enlarging lantern, 
and coat them ¢ither with a camel hair brush, or by holding the 
glass level between the finger and thumb, and pouring the solution 
on the glass in the same way as would be done in coating a plate 
with collodion, After draining the glass a little while, lay it on 
a level stand for the crystallisation to take place. Orystallisation 
is accelerated by warming the plate before and after coating. Some 
sal 


will dissolve only in alcohol and erystallise much quicker 
than those dissolved in water or beer, because the spirit evaporates 
much more quickly. In order to photograph salt crystals an ordi- 
nary magic lantern is required, or, better still, an enlarging lantern, 
so that when the salts are crystallised on the pieces of glass, the 
plate may be put in the lantern and a negative taken from it, just 
in the same manner as an ordinary enlargement is taken; or if the 


tals by contact in the usual manner. Dr. Carpent 
in his work on the microscope, recommends microscopists to work 
this direction. If it is useful to microscopists it should also be 
use to photographers, on account of the permanent records that m 
Dr. Carpenter says:—‘‘In this bran 
of science there are many chemical and mineral substances whi 
veautiful objects, sor 
others for the 


The natural forms of such substances, wh 


be made by photographs. 
give us a variety of both interesting and 


for their diversity and wonderful forms, and 


elegance and beauty. 
in any way symmetrical, are so.in virtue of that peculiar arrang 
ment of their particles which is termed crystallisation; and each gu 
stance which crystallises at all does so after a certain type or pla 


the identity of the difference of these types furnishing character 
primary value to the scientist.’? 
Continuing, Mr. Leadbeater pointed out that it did not follo 


hat the forms o 


ct 


crystals would be constantly the same from eac 
plan of crystallisatic 


kind of salts; on the contrary, the same 
may exhibit itsélf under a great variety of forms entirely dependir 
on the strength of the solutions, that is to say, upon the amoui 
of salts held in suspension by the liquid ; and specimens of these i 


such minute crystals are appropriate subjects for the scientist 1 


photographer. The following is a list of salts which will give 
bariun 
nitrate of soda, chlorate of potash, oxalate of potash, microcosm 


good class of crystals: —Chromate of potash, nitrate of 


salt, benzoic acid, phosphate of soda, acetate of copper, alum, su 
phate’ of iron, acetate of zinc, citric acid, nitrate of uranium, an 
oxalate of soda. 

SourHampron Camera Crus.—At the meeting held on Monday 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Mr, W. R. Kay read a paper on “ Pin 
hole Photography.” 

Suurrietp Pyorograputc Socrery.—The Sheftield Photographi 
Society commenced the winter session on Tuesday evening, at th 
Builders’ Exchange, Cross Burgess Street, with Mr. J. W. Charles 
worth in the chair. An illustrated lecture on “ Composition an 
Selection” was given by Mr. W. E. Tindall, R.B.A. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


——— 


Avran Crixic, Lumrep.—Registered ptember 4, by Rodger: 
and Gilbert, 4, Walbrook, E.C. Capital £500, in #1 shares 
Objects: To carry on the business indicated by the title and that 
opticians, dealers in photographic 
Registered office, 102, New Oxford Street W.C. 

PxorograrHer and Canvasser.Edwin Morton, of 34, Cresswell 
Road, a photographer, was charged before the Croydon Borough 


of chemists, druggists, dentist 


materials, etc. 


Bench on a warrant with embezzling 3s., the money of Henry Lush, 
trading as H. Boyd and Go., of 223, Portland Road, South Norwood. 
Mr. Lush stated that the prisoner entered his employ in February 
as canvasser. He had to solicit orders and receive deposits. He 
had a nominal salary of 5s., 15 per cent. on orders for photographs, 
and 20 per cent, for enlargements. It was his duty to account 
nightly for all sums received, with the exception of 6d., which he 
was entitled to retain on each order, and the counterfoils which 


he handed to witness should have corresponded with those handed 


o the customers. The counterfoil produced showed that prisoner 
had received 9s. from a customer, but he had only accounted for 6s. 
Prosecutor also gave evidence in respect of other items. After a 


lengthy hearing, the Bench committed the prisoner for trial, but 


admitted him to bail on his own recognisances. 


A Puorocrapuic Lens Case.—Messrs. Brickell and Jones have 
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: 
ten to us regarding the report published 


recently in this column 
he case in which they were defendants, and Messrs. Perken, 


and Co., Limited, plaintiffs. They mention that the cause of 


action arose from the fact that, in June last, they published 
ilustrated photographic catalogue containing blocks illustrating 
lenses. These blocks had been obtained by request from Messrs, 
4 Son, and Co., and were not intendedto be illustrations of the 
ntifis’ lenses at all, as the prices quoted were lower than Messrs. 


fen, Son, and Co.’s quotations. Messrs. Brickell and Jones, 


ver, did not observe that the plain s 


name was on the 
R. R. 
supplied an ordinary R. R. 


, and, in reply to a written order for “one lens as 
rated,” 
not Messrs. 
ect to this that the action was taken. 
ted out by Mes 


oe and removed the page containing the illustrations from 


the price being enclosed, 


Perken, Son, and Co.’s make, and it was in 


When their mistake was 


rs. Perkens’ solicitors, they saw they were in 


heir catalogues, and through their solicitors offered to pay 40s. 
pes giving an undertaking in the terms of the writ with 
th they had been served. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Ipswich Camera Club holds its second photographic exhibition 
and 16 
al is offered for the best picture in the show. Entries must be 
ered at the Art Gallezy, High Street, Ipswich, by November 9. 
ty forms will be supplied on application to the hon. secreiary, 
|, Sutton, 37 Henley Road, Ipswich. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ZOETROPE.—In reference to a statement 
July last, to the effect that the 
improvement on the zoetrope was the zoopraxiscope of Mr. Muy- 
e, Mr. 
her column and the following notes, of which presumably he is 


ovember 14, 15, There are five open classes, and a gold 


e “London Magazine” for 
Thomas Ross sends us the letter which we print in 
Titer, in the “Cape Times” :—“ Many minds were bent on the 
‘of putting the zoetrope into the iantern, and it was not until 


Thomas Ross, of 
one of glass containing 


| when the feat was accomplished by Mr. 

ww, by means of two revolving discs, 
ubject, and the other of metal with its thirteen slots or openings 
This invention was 


ding to the principle of the zoetrope. 
ted and sold to Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, of London, and 
Iso pirated and published successfully by two different lantern- 
The great defect of this first invention by Mr. Ross, 
mgh strictly correct according to the principles of the zoetrope, 


makers. 


the slowness of the revolving disc with its thirteen slots or 
: gS. 
Blass disc, the slots were visible on the screen, although the 
om was otherwise perfect. To get quit of this defect was neces- 
toget a perfect result. Another defect was that a thirteen-figure 
ect showed twenty-six figures on the screen, a defect common 
Il wheels of life or zoetropes. After a deal of hard study and 
[thinking, Mr. Ross solved the problem successfully by making 
© with one opening equal to all the thirteen put together, and 
@ the disc to revolve thirteen times for one of the glass disc con- 
ig the subject. 
-and the disc completely disappeared on the screen, while, in- 
of twenty-six figures, only fourteen appeared, much larger in 
This slide was also patented and 
to Messrs. Pumphrey Brothers, of Birmingham. A full de- 
tion was published in the BrivisH JournaL or PuorocrapHy 
e time. 


As the metal disc only made one revolution for one of 


This new invention gaye thirteen times more 


ind more perfect in motion. 


This slide was an advance upon all the wheels of life 


jously published, 
g Mr. E. J. Muybridge all credit for his trotting horses from a 


and fias found its way ali over the world. 


a 


scientific point of view, without Mr, Ross’s invention he could never 
have- exhibited them. Mr. Muybridge’s was never 
published, and, furthermore, without the invention of the revolving 
disc by Mr. Thomas Ross there would be no cinematograph or bio- 


method 


scope to-day.” 

Tue prospectus of the Sheffield Photographic Society’s third annual 
exhibition, to be held at the Montgomery Hall, Surrey Street, Shef- 
field, from October 28 to November 4, contains particulars of seven 
open classes and five members’ classes. Plaques are the awards, and 
the judges will be Messrs. F. M. Sutcliffe and C. Barrow Keene. Full 
particulars will be supplied by the joint exhibition secretaries, J W. 
Charlesworth, 1, Joshua Road, Sheffield, or J. W. Wright, 62 Vale 
Road, Sheffield. 

Errorts are being made to secure the St. Louis collection of pic- 
torial photographs now at Rochdale for an exhibition at the Art 
Gallery, Bolton, o November 30. We wonder what 
the condition of the frames will be when they finally reach their 


from October 14 


owners. 
War at the Peace Conference.—From the American papers we learn 
U.S.A., had as one of its 
being not Cossacks or 


that the Peace Conference at Portsmouth, 
incidents a cavalry charge, the assailants 
Japs, but a picket of US. cavalry, and the vanquished a detachment 
It was stated that many of the photographers 
smashed, but there appears 


of the camera brigade. 
were knocked down, and their “boxes” 
to have been no fatalities. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. 
of that name in Bridge Street, Cambridge. Mr. 
eighty-second year at the time of his decease, and had been in busi- 


Thomas Stearn, head of the firm 
? 
Stearn was in his 


ness in Cambridge for sixty years. 

“Tx case the doings of the ubiquitous Tanquerey still interest you,” 
writes a Réunion correspondent to “Truth,” “it may amuse you-to 
hear that his free-portrait dodge has reached this forgotten little 
island in the centze of the Indian Ocean.” This certainiy does in- 
terest me, remarks the editor of our contemporary, for now that the 
swindler is preying upon French colonists, perhaps the Paris police 
may at last find a method of bringing him to justice. 

On Friday week the British Association brought its South African 
meeting to a close in Johannesburg. One of the most gratifying 
features of the meeting has been the number of papers read on South 
many of them by residents. Such an awakened 


the country cannot but have 


African subjects, 
interest in the less material aspects o 
a beneficial effect on scientific and educational development. Pro- 
fessor Darwin referred to this fact in his closing remarks, in which 
he also declared that the meeting must be considered the most success- 
ful in the whole annals of the Association, and thanked the country 
for the lavish hospitality which had been everywhere extended to 
members. It was announced tiat Professor Ray Lankester had been 
elected President for 1906. 

Tue Pictorial Selection Committee of the R.P.S. Exhibition are 
abour from all accounts, and it is to be re- 


haying a week’s hard 
gretted that only five out of the six good men and true chosen for 
are able to be in attendance. 


the work The absentee is Mr. Furley 


Lewis, and it goes without saying that his services in this capacity 


will be sorely missed. He is at present on a bed of sickness, and 


will be quite unable to get about for some time to come. His many 


photographic world wish him a speedy recovery. 

IMB, 1 WS of the New Bond Street Studios, writes 
from the Constitutional Club, to the “Pall Mall Gazette” :—“<I 
have always understeod that flags should be hauled down at sunset. 


friends in the 
SPrEAIGHT, 


Imagine, my surprise at 7.30 to-night when I noticed 
the flag still flying over the Admiralty buildings in Whitehall. 
Perhaps the Lords of the Admiralty mistook the harvest moon for 


therefore, 


” 


the sun, and were patiently waiting for it to set. 
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Correspondence, 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 


*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed hy our 


correspondents. 
——S 
RETOUCHING BY NIGHT. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Being a regular reader of your valuable paper, I 
noticed in your “Answers to Correspondents” page that P. W. 
Webb would be glad to know of the best light to retouch by after 
dark, and should be glad to help him in the matter, and may be 
interesting to your readers. If your correspondent gets the “ Bruce” 
outfit for retouching at night, I think he will find he has got ‘ali 
he wants. I have used it for some long time, having to do my 
work at night very often, and I can sdy the light is equally as good 
as daylight. Gas or electric light is not wanted, ordinary lamp oil 


being used. The outlay is small, but to me I can say it is worth 
pounds. Mr. Bruce is doubtless known to your readers.—Yours 


faithfully, An ASSISTANT. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TRADE IN NORTH 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I observe in the Brrrish Journat or PHorocRaPnHy, 


August 25, 1905 (p. 672), a suggestion that agencies for the sai- 
of British photographic goods should be establistsed abroad. Al- 
though I rather doubt the likelihood of manufacturers combining 
in the manner indicated, I am ready to enter into relations with 
any of my countrymen with a view to setting up such an agency 
for Tunisia and Algeria, for which my long practical experience 
in photography and projection, as well as my acquaintance with 
these countries and the languages there spoken, peculiarly qualify 
me. 


AFRICA. 


I need not remind you that these regions are very numerously 
visited by wealthy tourists, many of whom are amateur photo- 
graphers.—I remain yours faithfully, J. Witson. 

Publicité Nocturne, 

Porte de France et Rue Al-diazira, No. 1 bis, Tunis, Africa, 
September 1, 1905. | 

[Mr. Wilson appends a list of references and other particulars which 
we shall be agreeable to handing to any interested parties.—Eps. 
B.J.P.] 


AN ACETYLENE QUERY. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to the inquiry of Mr. J. E. Organ in your 
number of the 25th inst., we would like to state that, although we 
‘ave net experts in portrait photography, we get, as the largest 
British makers of carbide of calcium, a good deal of information 
on such matters. | 

Tf Mr. Organ will communicate with us, we will with pleasure 
lend him some new incandescent mantles for acetylene, which give 
roughly three times as much light 
burners do. 


per cubic foot as the open 


We have not yet tested these mantles in order to ascertain their 
spectrum, but they seem, judging by the colour, to give a light of 
higher value for photographic work than the coal-gas mantles, and 


than the ordinary twin-jet acetylene burners. In all probability | 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ZOETROPE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Edouard Charles, in his introduction to an in 
teresting article in the “ London Magazine” for July on the Bioscope 
makes the statement that Mr. Muybridge was the first to mak 
any improvement on the zoetrope, but I claim that position for my 
invention, which was made thirteen years before Mr. Muybridge 
exhibited his trotting horses in 1882 in London. 
volume for 1869 your readers can verify my statement. 


By referring to you 
When | 
showed my invention to Mr. Traill Taylor, who was then Editor of the 
Brirish Journan or Puorocrarny, he requested me to write a full 
description of my invention and the theory of its working, and 
this I did. As I was for a number of years a lantern-slide maker, ] 
also invented a method of colouring which was also published in the 
Brrrish JourNAL of Puorocrapuy in 1876 in a series of articles.— 
Yours faithfully, 

xordon House, Milton Road, Observatory, 

Near Cape Town, South Africa, August 23, 1905. 

[We can give Mr. Ross the credit for the invention of the lantern 

zoetrope, or wheel of life, as it Was called, which was patented by 


Tuomas Ross, 


him in 1869 and 1871, and was the first popular form of moying 
picture on the screen. Muybridge’s instruments were no doubt de- 
rived from the first Ross apparatus, though we cannot agree with 
Mr. Ross that the “wheel of life” with its constantly moving dise 
is in any sense the progenitor of the cinematograph film, moved 
forward step by step and kept at rest whilst it is uncovered. Our 
space will not permit us to enlarge further on the early history. of 
the living picture, but those to whom the subject is of interest may 
be referred to “Living Pictures,” by Henry V. Hopwood. Part of 
some comments on Mr. Ross’s invention from the “Cape Times” ane 
quoted in another column.] 
eee 

“ GUMRIBRMEIATE.”—We cull the following from “The Fe 
Record” :—* An intelligent compositor, in setting up a repor 
Crook Society’s “doings” for the winter season, included a 
on ‘Gumrihrmeiate.” 
word t 


eration 
, of the 
lecture 

Bi-Gummers are requested to give t 
consideration. 


he new 
If they can once ‘get their 
round it’ or ‘the hang of it’ it is most euphonious, and 
withal pleasing to the eye either in print or ordinary caligra 
R.P.S. Arrmrarion Murrryg.—On Friday evening, September 29, 
at 7 o'clock, there will be a special meeting of members of affiliated 
societies at the R.P.S. exhibition, New Gallery, Regent Street, by 
kind invitation of the Royal Photographic Society. Admission will 
be free to members producing their red books. 


heir earnest 
tongues 


phy.” 


This occasion will 


again afford members of societies an opportunity of meeting members 
of other affiliated societies, and also of seeing the R.P.S. exhibition, 
and it is hoped that a large number will attend, in view of the great 
success of last year’s meeting. 

Tum prospectus and entry forms for the eighth annual exhibition: 
of the Croydon Camera Club has been published. The exhibition 
opens on November 8 and closes on November 15. Entries must be 
delivered at the Horniman Hall, Y.M.C.A., North End, Croydon, on 
or before October 28. There are six opea and five members’ classes, 
and the judges will be Messrs. H. W. Bennett, Reginald Craigie, 
and J. A. Sinclair. Further particulars will be supplied by the ex- 
libition secretary, W. H Rogers, 88, Woodville Road, Thornton 
Heath. 


they will be found to have the same proportionate value as com- 

pared with the twin-jet acetylene flames as is the case with coal-gas— 

ie., as 44 to 12 (Vidai’s figures). | 
Anyway, it will cost Mr. Organ very little indeed to make a 


trial.—Yours faithfully, Tue Atpion Propucts Co., Lrp. | 


11, Queen Victoria Street, London, September 11, 1905. 


Tue death of Mrs. S. W. Fisher, wife of Mr. S. W. Fisher, J.P.,. 
of Scarborough, is recorded in the Scarborough papers. The deceased 
lady, who was well known in the district, was a daughter of the late 
Mr. Napoleon Sarony, of New York, one of the founders of Sarony 
and Co., the eminent firm of photographers, with whose English house: 
Mr. Fisher has been long associated. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tu Epitors, Tue Britise 
Journat or PuotocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 


: 
: 
1 
: 


: 

* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
ls. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ees 


| 
| 


{OTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 
A. Harris, Wesley House, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Recreation Ground at Merthyr. 


Ross, Norman Place, Leslie, Fife. 
showing Sluices and Bishop Hill. 


A. Baker, 118, London Road, Southborough, Kent. Photograph of Old Oak 
Room interior of the “ George and Dragon” Hotel, Speldhurst, Kent. 


Green. 67, High Street, Dudley. Photograph of Wesleyan Church, King Street. 
Dudley. 
‘ Protheroe, 30, Wine Street, Bristol. 


:Photograph, Postcard View of the 


Two Photographs of Part oj Lochleven, 


Two Photographs of the Bristol Rovers 
Football XTI., Season 1905-6. 


(©. Macmahon, 27, Academy Street, Inverness, N.B. 
Party at Moy Hall, including Prince of Wales. 


‘EE. P. Davies, 26, High Street, Ross, Herefordshire. 
in Ragged Attire, taken in the Street. 


‘W. UBllis, High Street, Sidmouth. Photograph of the Solar Kclipse, August 30, 
1905, 1.10 p.m, 


YT. Usherwood, 5, Hounds Gate, Nottingham. Photograph of Act 3, Drama 
ntitled ‘© Drummed Out.” . 


wie 21, Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Photograph of House 


Photograph of Two Children 


Two Photographs of *‘‘ General’’ 
Booth, 

7. ArmiraGe Cur~er.—L. Gaumont and Co., Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.; Hepworth and Co., 
of the same address; Chas. Urban Trading Company, Rupert 
Street, London, W.; Warwick Trading Company, Warwick 
Court, High Holborn, London; and the Prestwich Manu- 
, Landsdowne Road, Tottenham, wil 


acturing Company, 


supply what you require. 
1 
pAky Srupro Roor.—I have had considerable trouble recently by 


eakages in my studio It is built rather flat, an 
although I haye had it done up repeatedly by local builders, 
I should be grateful if you could 


roof. 


he leakages continue. 
oblige me as to any preparation likely to answer the purpose 
etter than putty and white-lead paint.—W. J. B. 

hat the trouble may arise from the sash bars 


It is possible 
eing sufficiently rigid, so that they bend under the 


force of a strong wind? If this be the case, it will be next 


0 impossible to make the roof waterproof, as when the putty 
The remedy,. if this 


' gets hard it will, crack with the strain. 
is the case, is to strengthen the sash bars by having one or 
more T-iron bars fixed under them, laterally, and screwed to 
Then the old putty should be cleaned away, the 


hem. 
tabbets given a coat of paint, and fresh putty. mixed with 
After that the work 
receive a coat or two of good paint. We have heard of tar 
instead of paint being used for the sash bars with good effect. 


a little white lead, applied. should 


Ristorypr.—I should feel greatly obliged if you could tell me if 
there is a printing paper on the market called “ Aristotype,” 
Tf so, 


q 


I believe made by the Aristotype Company, Limited. 


can you give me the address of same, or address of agents’— 
S.P. 

You evidently refer to “Aristo” paper made by the 
American <Aristotype Company, Limited, and sold in this 
country by Kodak, Limited, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Cuemistry.—Could you kindly inform me through your paper what 
chemical action takes place when the developer is poured 
over an exposed plate, also when the plate is placed in the 
fixing bath?—C. C. B. 

To answer your first question fully would require a series 
of articles, and involve a good many debatable statements. 

You should study a book on the subject, such as Townsend’s 

“Chemistry for Photographers” (Dawbarn and Ward, 1s.) or 

Meldola’s “Chemistry of Photography” (Macmillan, 6s.). 

Roughly, the developer reduces to the metallic state the light- 

affected silyer bromide or chloride. The fixing bath dissolves 

(by conversion into soluble silver thiosulphate) the unaltered 


bromide or chloride. 


Copyricur.—l. Copyright of a photograph, taken in the usual 
course of business, is, I suppose, after decease of sitter, 
vested in his heir? 2. In the event of photographer selling 

prints, etc., after death of sitter, can sitter’s heir bring a 

claim against him if copyright is not registered ?—Esmonp. 

1. Yes, that is so. 2. A sitter can prevent the sale of 
copies of his portrait, whether he has registered the copy- 
right in it or not. We should presume that the heirs have 
a similar right, but we cannot call to mind any case where 


a legal decision on the point has been given. 


N. Evans.—The fault certainly seems to be with the lens. Are 
you sure it is always quite clean, and has not a slight film of 
dust or grease on one of its surfaces? This would give the 
effect seen in the negative, which appears in all other respects 
You do not say what type 


of lens it is, but careful wiping of the surfaces of the lenses 


quite correct and tree from fog. 


with an old clean soft cambric handkerchief dipped in alcohol 
will clean off any foreign matter, and a final light polish 
should be given with a dry part of the cambric. 


A. Warxer.—The Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd., New Union 
Street, Moorfields, E.C. 


H. A. M.—It is probably not a gelatine paper, but platinum, or 
carbon. 


J. C. R.—1. The print is a tinted P.O.P., faced with celluloid. 
2. Messrs. Dorrett and Martin. 


Bromiprs AND GaAsticHT.—l. Will you kindly inform me through 
the B.J.P. of the best method of developing glossy bromides 
to avoid dirty skies? 2. Also the best formula for sepia toning 

bromides? 3. Is there not a good self-toning gaslight post- 

card on the market, which could be used commercially? 

—BRoMIDE. 

1. Tf you will refer to “New Materials” in this issue you 

will find a notice of a developer sold specially for the purpose 
of avoiding markings on glossy bromide and gaslight papers. 
2. Bleach the prints in potassium ferricyanide 10 grains, potas- 
sium bromide 15 grains, water 1 oz. Wash in frequent 
changes of water for five minutes and immerse in sodium sul- 
phide 10 grains, water 1 oz, until toned. Then wash well for 
about a quarter of an hour. 3. There is no self-toning gas- 
light postcard on the market. 


Copyricut.—As a constant reader of your journal, I should be glad 
if you would inform me how I can find out whether a postcard 
is copyright, as IT have one which I should like to reproduce. 
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It was bought at Ottawa, and, I believe, produced in Sweden. 
There is no copyright stamp to be found on it, and I think 
the card rather clever.—Postcarp. 

The country of production of the card is no help to you. 
You need to know the country in which the photographer 
took and registered the photograph. Even with that know- 
ledge it will be difficult for you to find out whether there 
is copyright in the print; byt you will be fairly safe in 
assuming that there is. our 


In any ¢ mire your cand 


> We ad 


in proposing to take what is not yours. 


Focan-Prane Suurrer.—A customer has asked me the following 


question, and I shall be glad if you can enlighten me on this 


point. He wants to know which is the better way of working 
with the first ten- 


of, say 1-60 sec., 


his focal-plane shutter—whether to work it 
sion and a certain slot opening for a speed 
or whether to use the second tension and a 


arger slot, and so 


get the same speed. Is there any difference7—A. H. D. 


In practice the second method will be found the best. ‘The 


first method is more apt to give distortion. 


ArtiricraL Licur.—As a reader of the B.J.P., I will esteem it a 
favour if you will answer one or two questions through your 
“ Answers to Correspondents” column. ks pub- 
If so, 


2. How many candle-power electric is 


1. Are any boo 
lished on electric and other lighting for portraiture? 
where obtainable. 
small 
What 


amps? 


neccessary to obtain best results for single figures and 
groups, special rapid plates and fairly quick lens? 3 


is the difference between arc lamps and incandescent 
4. Are those without glass globes any better than those with? 
—HFLAsH. 

1. “Artistic Lighting,” by Jas. Inglis (Dawbarn and Ward, 
Lid., 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 2s. 6d.) is the only book, 
but it does not touch electric 2. From 1,000 to 2,000. 
3. The incandescent light, produced from a heated carbon fila- 


ight. 
ment, has an intensity of only about sixteen to fifty candle- 
power. The arc light is produced between a pair of carbon 
1,000 to 2,000. 4. The globe 


is usually used only to diffuse or protect the light. 


rods, and has a candle-power o 


/oprricHt.—l, I have been given the order to take some photo- 
graphs, which are paid for in the usual way, and my clients 
have very kindly offered me the copyright. Would you please 
give me the necessary wording for an agreement to that effect? 
2. It must be witnessed, must i 3. Where do I get the 
6d. stamp put on you advised a correspondent recently— 
through the post-office? 4. Wil 
have a separate one for 


not? 


one agreement do, or must I 
photograph? 6. Rubbing the 
chalk before squeegeeing I find very messy, and 
le to 


each 
plates with 
markings. 


ia Can you advise a better 


6. What address 


the prints 


method, at the same time 


certain to strip? 


do I write to for copyright forms? 

1. The fo 
members by t 
“To Nir. A. 


this day, I 


owing form of assignment is recommended to its 


he Professional Photographers’ Association :— 
In consideration of your 


hereby agree that the copyrights in such photo- 


graphs shall be reserved to you, and that I will not deal in any 
way with the photographs to prejudice your interest in the 


copyright.” In reference to passage left blank, there must be 


some consideration, such as reduced charge, even if trifling, 
and the assignment should be made at or before the time 
of sitting. 2. It should be witnessed. 3. An agreement stamp 
from the post-office. 4. Several photographs can be included 
in one agreement, a list of them sufficient for identification 


being made. 5. French chalk is the best polishing medium ; 


but try the following :—Snermaceti wax 20 grains, benzo 


1 oz. 6. Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Oxyern Gas.—I have the opportunity of purchasing an “ oxygen 


tor,” second-hand. Will you kindly say whether oxygen g 
generated from “ oxylith” compares favourably with that con 
pressed in cylinders as regards purity and safety in use, 

have been wondering whether the chemical used, viz., oxylitl 


has any tendency to attack the metal forming the inner we 


ous fume 


of the generator, and in so doing to throw off gase 


likely to contaminate the oxygen. Do you think so® 
GENATOR. 
No. We believe the “oxylith” is a peroxide preparation 


and the evolved oxygen is fully as pure as that supplied ij 
cylinders, for this latter is also made by a peroxide process. 


Orp Nucatives.—Will you kindly inform me if there are any firm 


of plate manufacturers, or others, open to purchase old nega 
tives, as I have an accumulation, many of them collodior 
(wet plates) on patent plate glas 


which I should be glad te 
be rid of? The names and addresses of any reliable firms will 
much ob. 

If the 
window bills, and if they are also suitable for printing on the 


ige.—B. V. REEVEs. 


subjects are of an attractive character, suitable for 


modern papers, it is possible that one or other of the leading 


manufacturers would make you an offer for them. 


~— 


Tun Snos-Criric.—There are some folk who are under the im- 


pression that the snob has become extinct since the days of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. The “ Magpie,’ 
writing in a contemporary, falls foul of the management of last 


year’s R. P. 8. exhibition. 


Alas! for these hopes. 


“On one occasion,’ he says, “a very 
distinguished gentleman who was only incidentally an amateur (the 
He was dressed 
“within an inch of his life,’ and was accompanied by a lady who 
looked like a costly fashion plate.” 
or the gentleman is the be 


italics are our own) appeared in order to lecture. 


We wonder whether the lady 
ter pleased with this description, and 
emporary enjoy the distinction drawn 
amateur photographer. 


how the readers of our con 
between a gentleman and an The “ Magpie” 
goes on to say that “the room was full of seedy-looking half-pricers 


and free-passers,” and winds up his diatribe by saying that the 


distinguished guests were, in the absence of the exhibition officials, 


received by a young man in a tourist’s suit. The magpie has long 


been supposed to be unable to distinguish Ibetween his own pro- 


perty and that of others; when gifted with speech he is said to be 
a perverter of the truth, but now that he uses a pen he reveals 
himself as a snob in excelsis. 
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I BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1906. 


Pretiminary ANNOUNCEMENT. 


1 forty-fifth annual issue of Tue British JOURNAL 
mocRaPHIc Artmanac will be published on December 
This year’s Aumanac reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
ication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
‘two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


he lines followed in the previous editions of the ALMANAC 
be maintained in general, but in a number of 
iculars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will 
modified to make it more than ever the book of 
versal photographic reference. As in the past, we shall 
pleased to receive and consider suggestions for increas- 
‘the value of the Anmanac in directions which may 
ur to our readers as susceptible of improvement. 
the Armanac for 1906 will appeal to photographers all 
world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
» standard matter and formule will be revised and 
ed to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
"practice will be recorded, and whereever practicable 
‘features of an informative nature will be added. 


*TIurortanr Norice—The attention of advertisers is 
cially directed to the announcement that the entire 
ion of the Armanac (25,000 copies) will again be placed 
the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1st, 
as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing 
son, and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
esteemed by the publishers. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


At the present time there are more pro- 
cesses, and modifications of them, for 
the production of silver prints than at 
any period in the history of photo- 
graphy. One of the chief claims put forward by 
their different advocates is that with their methods 
of working them they yield permanent results. 
In proof of this it is sometimes stated that the 
prints have lasted two or three years, and show no 
change. Is that to be taken as a proof that they will not 
change later on? Theoretically a silver picture is not a 
stable one, yet we have it in evidence that some silver 
prints made thirty or forty years—even longer ago than 
that—are still, to all appearance, as good as on the day they 
were produced. This may be taken as a proof that silver 
prints need not be so fugitive as some would have us 
imagine. If only a single print had stood the test of time 
for forty or fifty years—and there are some still intact 
that were made in the very earliest days of photography— 
there is no reason why every one, if made under the same 
conditions, should not be equally as permanent. No one 
will question, we think, that there are more silver prints 
being produced daily that will in the very near future pass 
into the “ sere and yellow leaf” than there ever was before. 
But is that the fault of the modern processes producing 
them, or is it due to those who practise them? We 
unhesitatingly say to the latter rather than to the former. 
By far the larger proportion of silver pictures now made 
are by gelatine emulsion processes. The bromide process, 
for example, should yield very permanent pictures if 
worked under the conditions necessary to secure them, 
but they are too often ignored through ignorance or 
neglect on the part of the workers. Bromides are fre- 
quently toned, and sometimes by methods that are certainly 
conducive to fugitiveness. But that cannot be charged to 
the process itself. The gelatino-chloride process, again, 
should yield stable results if worked with care and judg- 
ment, but very frequently it is not; just the reverse. The 
prints are often very imperfectly fixed. Combined toning 
and fixing is one very prolific source of instability, not 
because the method itself is so bad, but because the bath 
is often used long after it has been exhausted of its gold, 
and also by reason of the desired tones being sometimes 
arrived at long before the prints are properly fixed. 
However, we are pleased to see that the majority of the 
makers of the P.O.P.s now rightly discourage the use of 
the combined bath. Collodio-chloride, theoretically, should 
be, perhaps, the most permanent of all printing-out pro- 
cesses. Yet we frequently hear of the prints breaking out 
in spots soon after they are finished, this being generally 
due to their being toned with platinum, and the acid 


What Should 
be the Life 
of a Silver 
Print? 
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toning bath not being removed before the prints are put 
into the fixing bath. Here again it is not the fault of the 
process, but of its workers. 


* * * 
Criticisms As many of our readers are aware, we 
alae make a practice of offering criticism of 

&. retouching submitted to us for that pur- 
pose. This standing offer is constantly accepted by re- 


retouchers of all degrees of skill, whence we infer that the 
help which we are glad to afford proves of assistance to 
them. But we would draw attention to the fact that such 
criticism, to be any good at all to the applicant, must be 
based on a fair variety of work—and work properly 
finished. In many cases we receive a single untoned and 
unfixed P.O.P. print, with the request to pass judgment 
upon the retouching. Criticism under such circumstances 
is, of course, of very little use. The conditions are not in 
line with practice, and we therefore beg applicants to ob- 
serve one or two simple rules in submitting specimens of 
their work:—The prints should be on glossy IO IP, joes 
perly toned and fixed. Two should be sent from each 
negative, one before and the other after retouching. The 
subjects should preferably be varied, so as to display the 
applicant’s ability to adjust his treatment to particular re- 
quirements. An excellent selection on which to base 
useful criticism is the portrait of an aged person, of a 
young man or woman, and of a child. We are frequently 
asked to say what salary the work should justify, and 
though any figure must be misleading in the absence of in- 
formation as to the worker’s personality, etc., it is impos- 
sible to give any sort of estimate unless the time taken over 
a given piece of retouching is stated. 


% * * 
The RPS. Tt has not been generally observed that 
Exhibition. this year’s exhibition of the Royal 


Photographic Society, which was opened yesterday at the 
New Gallery, Regent Street, W., constitutes a jubilee. 
Fifty years ago the first exhibition of “The Photographic 
Society ” (it did not attain the dignity of Royal recognition 
until 1894) was held at the Society of British Artists, 
under the presidency of Sir Chas. Hastlake, then president 
of the Royal Academy. Since then the exhibition has been 
housed in Conduit Street and New Coventry Street, but for 
the greater part of its history has been assembled at 5a, 
Pall Mall East, until finally in 1899 the New Gallery 
was selected as the venue for the show, and it 
would be difficult to find a more suitable en- 
vironment for this annual demonstration of the 
progress of photography. This year’s exhibition can 
be regarded as being of a high standard of general 
excellence, and representative not only of British pictorial 
work at its best, but also of the profession and the trade. 
Tn most quarters the show will be regarded as one of the 
finest of the series. The good quality of the pictorial 
exhibits is undoubtedly due to the rigorous weeding-out 
process adopted by the Selection Committee. If the 
honour of being hung at the New Gallery is to be the 
uture incentive to fill the place lately occupied by the 
defunct R.P.S. Medal. this draconice severity will doubtless 
When it is considered, however, that 


serve its purpose. 


over 2,000 pictures were entered, and only 247 are hung, 
he effect on next year’s entries will be interesting to 
watch, the chief point to observe being not so much the 
numbers, but whether the names of certain photographers 
who have hitherto held aloof from the exhibition because 
of the Medal will appear in the catalogue. 
there this year. 


They are not 


Some At the private view of the R.P.S. Ex 
pee hibition on Wednesday, it was a mattei 
CERES for comment that the quantity ot 


pictures hung at this year’s Photographic Salon exceeds 
that in the Pictorial Section at the New Gallery. Whether 
this reflects in any way on the respective quality of the 
two shows is a matter of personal opinion. It is more 
interesting to compare the number of exhibits at the 
“Royal” with those of last year’s show, and draw con 
clusions from the general advance in the support rendered 
in all sections. As we mentioned last week, the number 
of entries in the Pictorial and Technical Sections exceeded 
the previous year’s total by about 500. In the Pictorial 
Section only 247 pictures, by 147 exhibitors, are hung, 
compared with 345 by 207 exhibitors last year, thus point 
ing to a much higher standard of work. In the Technical 
Section there are 211 exhibits, including 102 lantern slide 
entries. In 1904 there were only 164, including twelve 
lantern slide numbers. Five professional photographers 
only took space in the last show, but this year there 
are ten, and their display is of a high order, and very 
representative. In addition to this, it is satisfactory to 
note that the trade is represented on this occasion by 
twenty firms, as against fifteen last year. The presence 
of the foreign loan collection made the total of American 
and Continental exhibitors higher at the last exhibition, 
but otherwise the number of exhibits from abroad averages 
about the same. 


* * * 
The __ Probably few of the professional photo- 
ghetoerankie graphers of London go to the exhibition 


organised by the members of the Linked 
Ring. They have seen reproductions of some exhibited 
picture, or they have been to a previous show and have 
seen some very bizarre work, and they no doubt imagine a 
visit would mean a waste of both time and money. The 
exhibition this year contains nothing startlingly extra- 
ordinary, and we may also add that there are few pictures 
which leave a distinct impression of being above the 
general average. We would urge that a visit be paid to 
the gallery at 5a, Pall Mall East, though we do not sug- 
gest that the portraiture shown is the work all profes- 
sionals should attempt to produce. Critics must remem- 
ber, as the forewords in the catalogue suggest, that there 
are more ways than one—your own—of doing a thing. It 
should be borne in mind that in several instances the work 
shown is professional photography. We are sure that if 
the portraits are examined in a broad-minded spirit valu- 
able lessons may be learned from them, and knowledge 
assimilated which will be very helpful to the better class 
professional in his attempt to reach the top. 


* * * 


Prices at Some of our readers may be interested 
the Salon. in the prices affixed to some of the por- 
traits in the Salon. For the large carbon print of Dr. 
Cleland, Mr. Craig Annan asks four guineas. This picture 
is somewhere about 20in. by 16in., and if any hand work has 
een done at all, it is either on the original or reproduced. 
negative or the intermediate transparency. The exhibited 
print shows no trace of the ordinary “finishing.” Tt is 
most probable that the effect has been obtained by correct 
ighting in the studio, though a little work may have been 
done on the negative to prevent undue prominence of other 
arts than the face and head. To Mr. Evans’ portrait of 
Mr. Horsley Hinton no price is fixed. This is most pro- 
ably a direct untouched platinotype from a direct un- 
ouched negative, as Mr. Evans believes in pure photo- 
graphy—suitable lighting, suitable exposure, and correct 


length of time in development. 
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For his gum-portrait, a 
print about Tin. by 5in., M. Demachy asks five guineas. The 
most highly priced picture in the exhibition, however, is 
a circular print, in appearance something like a carbon 
rint, and about fourteen inches in diameter. The price 


asked for this work is exactly one hundred pounds sterling. 


Tt is doubtful whether the photographic world possesses a 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan, but if the picture should find a pur- 
chaser the Salon committee would make a nice little com- 
mission of fifteen pounds. The picture, which is entitled 
“A Tale of Isolde,” is worth studying. It is a portrait 
group of three female figures, and the arrangement is very 
reminiscent of many of the late Lord Leighton’s fine pieces 


of composition. 
* * * 


Suggested In a letter to the Standard, last week, a 
Opening sof .. correspondent, Mr. W. Arnold Burgess, 
Bete ctors. directs attention to the closing of the 


summit and base observatories on Ben 
Nevis about this time last year for lack of funds to keep 
them going. He suggests that another effort should now 
be made, by private subscription, to re-open these estab- 
lishments before the winter sets in. Of the value gf the 


two observatories, one some 4,400 feet above the other, to 


others in the matter of meteorology. 


meteorological science there can be little question. This 
country, it is generally admitted, is much behind many 
The Meteorological 


“Council, it is true, receives an annual grant from the 


-and report on the subject generally. 


donor. 


Treasury of £15,300, and some time back a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the expenditure of this sum 
So far as we are 
aware very little has come of it up to the present. Out 
of the £15,300 granted the Council, only £350 was paid 
towards the support of the Ben Nevis observatories, the 
remainder being, for the time, provided by a munificent 
A hundred pounds more, says the writer, was ob- 
tained from other sources for keeping it open. Thus £450 
was secured towards the £750 required to maintain the 
observatories. The Meteorological Council will not supply 
the other £300, hence the observatory has continued 
closed for the past year. It remains to be seen if Mr. 
‘Burgess’ appeal will receive the attention it deserves. 
* * * 


F.R.P.S. During October the advisory com- 
mittees, appointed by the council of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society to consider applications for the Fellow- 
ship, holds one of their two yearly meetings. The Fellow- 
ship of the society is open only to members, and is awarded 
for important contributions to photographic theory, prac- 
tice, or invention, to pure or applied photography, and in 
public service in the advancement of photography and 
dissemination of photographic knowledge. Wide as is 
this range of qualifications, the council and its committees 
perform their duties with considerable strictness, and we 
are in complete accord with their aims to make the letters 


F.R.P.S. a distinction to anyone associated with photo- 
graphy. We would add that applications are considered 
by separate sub-committees according as the qualifications 


are “pictorial” or “scientific ” in their character. 
~ 


Tx Prince and Princess of Wales have both been photographed 
preparatory to their tour in India, and an order has also been 
recently completed by Messrs. Downey, for portraits of the King, 
which are to be sent out as presents for the native princes. The 
photograph, for which a special sitting was given at Buckingham 
Palace, shows his Majesty standing in Field-Marshal’s uniform, his 
left hand resting on the hilt of his sword. The portrait has been 
reproduced in oils, and also by the three-colour process. 


THE POSITION OF PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Mucu has been written about press photography, and the 
usual line taken has been to advise photographers how to 
approach editors ; and to tell them that very special prices 
may sometimes be obtained, or that the same picture may 
be sold “several times over to different editors.” Unfor- 
tunately the other side of the business is not always 
dwelt on, and the result is that many men waste time and 
money, for which there is no reasonable prospect of any 
return. For press photography is essentially a business, 
and the man who occasionally submits what he thinks an 
interesting picture may from time to time make a little 
pocket-money, but in the aggregate such men stand to 
lose—the amounts spent in prints and postages totals up 
more than the half-guineas received by the fortunate ones. 
Papers which depend largely on one class of work—as the 
sporting papers—usually employ their own photographers 
or some firm specialising in their work, and the daily 
papers which give topical illustrations are doing the 
same to a greater and greater extent. Then certain 
names occur to anyone in connection with portraits of 
theatrical or other celebrities, marine work, etc. These 
firms have devoted special attention to these lines. Some 
of them have sunk much capital in assembling a large 
stock of negatives of eminent people, or in equipping 
studios for theatrical work. If any prominent person 
comes to the front for a moment their prints of him are 
with the editors in a few hours, before the countryman, 
who has a similar negative, can send his picture through 
the post. When it comes to speed, the daily papers, who 
are turning more and more to photography, must have 
things in time. Saturday’s events must be pictured on 
Monday morning, and this means that the editors must 
have the prints on Sunday. The press photographer 
secures his pictures—football or what not—and his nega- 
tives are developed and often printed the same evening. 
The editor receives them on Sunday, and on Monday 
morning, hours after his: paper is selling, the amateurs 
begin showing their views. Where an event occurs during 
the week the pictures must, of course, be offered the same 
evening. ; 

Many photographers fail from their inability to gauge 
what is of sufficient interest. To quote sport again, during 
their seasons, cricket and football pictures are always in 
demand. But a dozen first-class cricket matches take 
place every week, and half a hundred prominent football 
matches every Saturday through the winter. As editors 
cannot present a tithe of these, it is not sufficient to have 
good photographs in order to make a sale. There are 
many things, too, which, though of local interest, are of 
no moment to people in another county, and editors must 
consider what will interest the largest number of their 
readers, who are scattered all over the country. A local 
bazaar, or even the opening of a town hall, may fail of 
acceptance for this reason. Interest, too, varies with the 
class of paper. A sixpenny weekly, for instance, seldom 
takes cognisance of a murder. The portrait of a murderer 
or his victim may appear as a line sketch in some evening 
daily or Sunday paper, but beyond this there are only two 
or three papers in London to which such pictures might 
be shown, 

Journalistic conditions being what they are, the press 
photographer earns every penny of his money. His 
efforts are directed to turning out good work speedily. 
Exposures of one day may have to be delivered the same 
evening, or, if not, early the following morning. When 
an event takes place in the country he returns by a night 
train and at once proceeds to development. Or the nega- 
tives are sent by passenger train, which is met by some co- 
worker, often in the chill, small hours of the mornine. 


See a ee 
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And the prints which are sent out a few hours later must 
bear no traces of hasty work. The negatives have to be 
carefully developed, and the prints dry and glossy. But 
the man has his reward, for his pictures sell. It is inte- 
resting to note how often the press photographer scores in 
events where it would seem that local men or amateurs 
would have a good chance. Recently a statue was unveiled 
some 200 miles from London. The event was anticipated, 
and several London papers asked local men to send them 
prints. But if the prints reached the editors they came too 
late to be any good, and the press photographer got the 
business. 

The man who occasionally strays into press work cannot 
understand why his work is not accepted, when he sees 
work reproduced which is no better. He overlooks that 
such work as appears is less than 1 per cent. of the good 
stuff available. From time to time some paper will give 
a picture of, say, an interesting church. But there are 
hundreds of interesting churches in existence which have 
been photographed, and fifty may have been unsuccessfully 
submitted to an editor before, for some obscure reason, he 
accepted the fifty-first. And interest is only relative, and 
editorial space is limited. When anything of widespread 
interest happens—it may be the visit of a foreign navy or 
riots at Baku—pictures of such happenings crowd out 
other pictures. When all the world is at peace, and a 
quiet season is on, editors have space in which they can 
handle the things which are “good enough.” 

For the dilettante press photographer these are uncon- 
sidered trifles. Some men—usually amateurs—have a 


very happy knack of picking up odd scenes or happenings 
which sell because they are interesting. Quaint old 
customs or old relics occasionally fill a spare corner in a 
paper. The revenue from this source is largely to be con- 
sidered as a little pocket money plus the pleasure of seeing 
one’s pictures in print. Sometimes a photographer will 
sell a page of prints in this way, but the field is limited 
and scarcely worth serious consideration unless a man has 
the special gift of seeing the risht things, 

Reference to press photography would not be complete 
without consideration of the picture postcard. There is 
still a big output of cards, though the publishers are more 
stocked with views than they were a few years ago. We 
constantly receive letters enclosing views in reference to 
their sale to postcard publishers. Usually the views are 
quite useless for the purpose. Many postcards are being 
issued in conjunction with local photographers or sta- 
tioners, and unless his views are exceptionally good and 
of some district not yet represented, the photographer 
may expect disappointment. Postcard publishers are keen 
buyers, and they will often try to purchase negatives at a 
price below the “usual” half-guinea for a single repro- 
duction. 

In conclusion, press photography may be summed up 
as a highly specialised line of business—one which has but 
little scope for the average occasional man; and where a 
man needs to be alert and speedy if he would succeed. It 
affords a livelihood for a large and increasing number of 
men, but has little possibility for the man who wants to 
pick up money easily. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


SOME NOTES ON THEIR PRESENT POSITION AND MANAGEMENT. 


Reporting Society Meetings. 
Last week a reference was made to the necessity for reporting 
the meetings of photographic societies in the local and photo- 
graphic press. Not only is this a necessity for the continued 
well-being of the society, but the influence that this kind of 
publicit~ has on the membership is usually very marked. 
Societies have been known to exist for years in a state of 
stagnation, holding occasional meetings at which nothing has 
been done either to further the interests of the society or photo- 
graphy, and outside the little circle of friends nothing is known 
of its existence. If the object of such a club is photography 
and the improvement of the photographic knowledge, etc., of its 
members, steps should be taken by its executive to make its 
existence known. This will not only bring in new members, 
who may include useful workers, but the interest of the pre- 
sent members will be quickened by competition and argument 
with them. Every year we hear of societies becoming defunct, 
and the cause of their winding up can usually be traced to 
this state of continued obscurity. 
The Need of Publicity, 

The members of these societies may argue that so long as 
their revenue is sufficient to cover expenses, why need they 
trouble to do anything further? In other words, they have no 
practical interest in photography, and their society is simply 
a social club at which they occasionally discuss photography or 
have a passing desire for investigation aroused by a trade 
demonstration. They have ceased to emit ideas themselves 
and have exhausted all the ordinary topics of photogranhy as 
it appears to them. Tow changed all this would become by 


ae 


the introduction of a few “live” members to stir matters up 
and promote research. This state of things can, however, only 
come to pass by giving publicity to the affairs of the society, 
first in the local papers, and then in the photographic press. 
The doings of the society are chronicled, and when the name 
of the association is sufficiently well known by constant repe- 
tition in print every photographically inclined person in the 
district who reads the papers will think it is his duty to 
join. At all events, there will be less difficulty in persuading 
him to become a member than if he had never heard of the 
society. } 
The Wrong Sort of Report. , 

There are many socicties that fully appreciate the necessity 
for publicity in the press in order to bring them to the front. - 
They haye “live” members, good programmes, and an energetic 
secretary, and more often than not have also a reporter. Yet 
they are not heard of to the extent thev flesire or merit. The 
reason of this is because the wrong sort of reports are sub- 
mitted to the papers for publication. The editor and the 
paper itself must be considered when drafting a report of a 
meeting, and, as mentioned previously, it cannot be expected 
that valuable space in a photographic or local paper will be 
filled. with information that is of interest to one or two people 
only. At the same time a certain amount of difference can 
be made in the reports sent to local papers and to the photo- 
graphic press. In the first case the names of any prominent 
local men who may be present can be included and will doubt- 
less be noted by the editor. This serves the double purpose 
of pleasing the persons named and drawing attention to the 
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status of the society. The editors of the photographic papers 
do not, however, want to know who were present at the 
meetings or anything concerning the formal business of the 
evening. They want to know about any practical photography 
that was discussed or demonstrated, and if any new methods of 
working were put forward. They want information that will 
be of use and interest to their readers. Something that their 
yeaders can read and profit by, which, if successful, becomes 
a further advertisement for the society sending the report. 


As an example of the kind of report that might be sub- 
mitted to a local paper, but not to a photographic journal, the 
following wil 

“4 highly 


serve :— 

successful meeting of the Blank Camera Club was 
held at their comfortable rooms in Nemo Avenue on Wednes- 
‘day last. Ald. J. Faddy, J.P., was in the chair, and there 
; was a large attendance. Amongst those present were the Rey. 
. 


An Example. 


4 
. 
Thomas Kitto, M.A., Capt. Hinchcliffe, R.N., and Ebenezer 
McDougall, Esq., J.P. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Westbourne 
Grove) read the minutes of the last meeting, which were duly 
confirmed and signed. The names of Mr. T. White, of 524, 
Fenchurch Street, N., Mr. C. Black, of 199, Mornington Alley, W., 
and Mr. T. C.Green, of Pye Street, 8., were submitted for 
election. The question of the winter programme was discussed 
and several members expressed their willingness to read papers, 
and an interesting session is anticipated. Mr. O. Jones then 
gave a most instructive lecture on ‘Bromide Enlarging,’ in 
which he described his own method of working, and dealt with 
the subject in a manner that called for the warmest encomiums 
from those present. The whole process was dealt with in a 
way which prompted the mover of the hearty vote of thanks 
(Mr. A. Grey) to say that, although he was a novice, he felt 
that he was almost competent to undertake the making of an 
enlargement himself, so clear had the instructions been. The 
yote was carried with acclamation.” 
Now it is obvious that a report of this kind is worse than 


useless to the editor of a photographic paper. It makes him 
; angry and say hard things about the society, and the sender 
: 


a 


of the report, and yet similar reports are being constantly sent 
in by energetic but misguided secretaries who imagine they 
have said all there is to say about the meeting. The greater 
ion of the above report may be utilised as a paragraph 
the local paper, as it contains matter of local interest, 
but in the photographic paper—if it is used at all—it will 
“probably become: “Blank Photographic Society.—Mr. O. Jones 
gave a lecture on ‘Bromide Enlarging’ before the members 
of 


por 
in 


his society on Wednesday last.” 

The Right Sort of Report. 

_ There is no doubt at all that from every lecture or demonstra- 
tion given before the members of a photographic society, some 
crumbs of practical information can be extracted to make an 
account of the meeting interesting a d instructive to readers 


of the phctographic papers. It is the duty of the reporter to 
look out for all possible items of this sort and embody them 
in his report for the photographic press, and to suppress 
everything immaterial to its general interest. 

Here, for example, is a suggestion as to how the foregoing 
report ought to have been written :— 

“The Blank Camera Club.—At a meeting held at their 
rooms in Nemo Avenue on Wednesday last Mr. O. Jones gave 
a lecture on ‘Bromide Enlarging.’ He recommended rough- 
surface paper in preference to the smooth varieties if the 
enlargement was larger than whole-plate size, and advised 
the use of a slow paper and full exposure if good black tones 
were desired. For enlarging from a quarter-plate of moderate 
density to 12 by 10, using am anastigmatic lens working at 
f/6, he found that three-quarters of a minute gave a fully ex- 
posed print with incandescent gas as the illuminant. With 
limelight the exposure could be cut down to 4 or 5 seconds. For 
vignetting, he used a piece of cardboard with a small hole 
roughly pierced in the centre. This was held about half-way 
between the lens and the bromide paper during exposure, and 
moved about with a circular motion, so that the head to be 
vignetted received the maximum exposure and the parts sur- 
rounding it considerably less. Bolting silk stretched over a 
light frame and used for the purposes of diffusion of detail 
during enlarging gave the best effect if placed about + inch 
from the surface of the bromide paper. If placed in contact 
with the paper the “ grain” became too pronounced, but suited 
some subjects. Enlargements larger than whole plate should 
always be well wetted before development, otherwise markings 
would occur. The lecturer recommended the following de- 
veloper for black tones :—Hydrequinone, 30 grains ; metol, 8 
grains ; soda sulphite, 8 oz. ; soda carbonate, § 02. ; 10 per cent. 
bromide of potassium solution, 20 drops; water, 20 oz. The 
always be rinsed after development, and then 
fixed in hypo, 4 oz., water, 20 oz.” 

There can be no doubt as to which is the report of more 
general interest if these two examples are compared and the 

sort will take probably less time to prepare if the lecture 
been carefully followed, and a note or two made. In any 
case, there is far more likelihood of the editor inserting the 
whole of the second example than inserting a very brief refer- 
ence to the first specimen, which was copied with only slight 
alterations from one of many such reports sent to the Brivis 
JournaL or ProrocrarHy. 

‘As mentioned in a previous article, the post of reporter is 
not a very difficult one to fill, and a little practice only is 
needed to produce the right kind of re port. A knowledge of 
shorthand is not necessary, and in most cases the lecturer will 
be only too pleased to verify the formule jotted down in the 
reporter’s note book. Further remarks on this question of 
correctly reporting society demonstrations and also preparing 
notices of exhibitions will be given next week. 


prints should 


righ 


has 


Hoy. Sec. 


Gorrz Lectures Free to Photographic Societies.—The firm of 
Goerz announces a series of lectures and slides that have been pre- 
pared for photographic societies. They include lectures. entitled : 
“Stereoscopic Photography,” “The Photographic Lens,” “What Can 
be Done with a Hand Camera,” and “ Tele-Photography.” Full 
particulars will be sent on application to 4 and 6, Holborn Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Tun prospectus of the Hackney Photographic Society's seven- 
teenth annual exhibition announces six open classes and six members’ 
classes. The exhibition opens November 1 for four days, and entries 
are duo on October 16. Exhibits must be delivered at the King’s 
Hall, Hackney Baths, N.E., not earlier than Friday October 27, nor 
later than Monday, October 30. Silver and bronze plaques are the 


best trade exhibit, and 


awards. A silver medal is offered for the 
novelty exhibited. 


another for the useful photograp. 
Arrangements will again be made for the 
tional charge of exhibits from the R.P.S. and Salon exhibitions, and 
in addition, this year free conveyance from Hackney is offered by 
the Southern Exhibitions to all exhibits entered for the Southamp- 
ton, Hove, and Southsea exhibitions, if properly packed for transit. 
We are pleased to note this step in the direction of co-operation 
more than one occasion 


hic 
collection without addi- 


most 


among provincial exhibitions. We have on 


recently advocated this system, and hope in 
extended. The hon. sec. of the Hackney Society is Mr. Walter 


Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, N.E., and he will supply all 


ime to see it still further 


further information. 
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THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


The Enlarger of Forty-eight Years Ago. 
On September 22, in the year 1857, the enlarging apparatus 
long known as Woodward’s was patented in this country. Mr. 
Woodward was am American, but his design of camera for 
direct enlarging became universally adopted. The Woodward 
solar enlarger, as it was long known, consists essentially of a 


camera with a lens of large diameter and a_ reflector 
in the rear of the objective, so that it can be 
used for projection as well as for the reception of 
an image. The “enlarger” consisted of a wooden body to 


the front of which a portrait lens was fixed. Immediately 
inside was a sliding chamber, at the rear of which was the frame- 
work (at the focal distance of the lens) for carrying the 
negative or sensitive plate, as the case might be. Further to 
the rear, at the open end of the outside body, was a plano- 
convex lens, adjustable by rack in relation to the negative, and 
behind it, at a suitable angle, the flat mirror. “The instrument 
being so adjusted, with the reflector passing through an aper- 
ture in the shutter and the room darkened, the sun’s rays are 
reflected with great power through the negative, which is 
focussed on the sensitised paper, or canvas, of any desired 
size by moving the inner sliding box and achromatic lens. 
The image is then printed on the sensitive surface, and it is 
afterwards to be developed and fixed in the usual way. In 
using the instrument to reflect a positive picture for tracing, 
ete., the negative picture is first taken on glass, and after- 
wards copied in a similar manner by placing it between the 
instrument and the light, to produce a picture on glass that 
is positive when seen by the transmitted light, which is then 
placed in the open sheath at a suitable distance from the 
luminating lens, when the rays, of light passing through it and 
the achromatic lens, throw a positive picture on the canvas, 
which, as in the former case, may be arranged and focussed 
in any desired size to be traced or painted.” This primitive 
enlarging appliance led the way to a number of other types, 
and readers of the old text-books such as Monckhoven’s “ Photo- 
graphie Optics,” will see the shifts to which photographers 
were put in enlarging, until gelatino-bromide paper inaugu- 
rated a new order of things. 


Woodburytype. 

“Process” reproduction is often talked of to-day as though 
photography applied to the multiplication of pictures were a 
thing of the twentieth century. As my readers know, the work of 
Niepce was, strictly speaking, in “ process” rather than photo- 
graphy, and Niépce did, as a matter of fact, work out a crude 
process of photo-engraving. In point of rapidity and fecundity 
the photo-mechanical process is modern, but it is yet a fact 
that perhans the most beautiful of all photo-mechanical pro- 
cesses—in certain respects, certainly the most perfect of all— 
will be exactly forty-one years old to-morrow. It was on Septem- 
ber 23, 1864, that the late W. B. Woodbury patented the pro- 
cess known afterwards as Woodburytype. Unlike other photo- 
mechanical processes, the print to be reproduced is not broken | 
up by a screen or grain, the full tone of the original is pre- 
served, and a good Woodburytype reproduction of a silver print 
is practically indistinguishable from the latter except on 
close examination. Perfect as it was in this way, Woodbury- 
type fell out of use in competition with more rapid methods, 
for it is of necessity slow—each print has to be 
mounted—and it suffers from another drawback, that the 
clear skies and other almost white areas of any size in 
the prints reproduce dirty unless cleaned up by hand. Hence 
Woodburytype has gone to the wall against the blows of more 
commercial processes, and it was not so long ago that you 
could have picked up a plant for the process in London for 
very little. Beautiful as the work is, only one firm, I believe, 
is now producing it. In case that the process itself may be 
unknown to some readers, I would briefly explain that a 
bichromated gelatine film is employed on which to obtain a 
reproduction relief of the negative. This relief Woodbury 
sought to apply to the preparation of a printing surface by 
various methods, such as electro-deposition, but in vain, until 
he lighted upon the fact that the gelatine relief when dried 
was hard enough to be pressed into lead forming a mould. 
Such a mould having been produced, the impressions. were 
obtained from it by taking cast after cast in pigmented gela- 
tine. ' Hisroricus. 


THE CONVENTION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


FOLLOWING on our report last week of the discu 
graphers’ Association of America, 
with the business side of the photographer's establishment. 
very lengthy report of the whole proceedings in our New Yor 


ssion on reception-room tactics undertaken at one of the Sessions of the Photo- 
we now present a further paper communicated to the Convention, and dealin 
For the text of the lecture and of the discussion we 
k contemporary, ‘‘ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.” 


ig more particularly 
are indebted to the 


THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF OUR PROFESSION. 


(A paper read before the Convention of the Photographers’ Association of America.) 


Coming from the West I was sitting with a travelling man, who 
asked me where I was going. I told him, and he said, “I want 
to ask you why photographers are such poor business men, and 
why classed among the poor business men of the country. You have 
told me there is quite a profit in making pictures, that the actual 
cost of the material is very little—why cannot you make it a suc- 
cess?” I told him the reason is that the photographer does not 
give the time and attention to this side of the business he does to 
the professional side. 

I was talking to a stockdealer not long ago, and he told me that 
90 per cent. of the photographers of the country were worth less 


than $500.00; that a large per cent. had to receive their goods 
C. O. D., and there were quite a number who could not buy goods 
unless the money accompanied t That makes me think 
we are seriously lame on the financial side of our business, because 


we cannot give it the attention i 


he order. 
requires. Most of us are pretty 
good in making pictures, but where we lack is on the financial side, 
and if you will pay more attention to that you will find yourselves 
better off at the end of the year. 
Now, I believe to be successful in the photograph business the 
essential thing is to have a first-class studio—the best in your town, 
whether it be in tthe city or outsid 


e. Have it as good as your com- 
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petitor's. Americans like to have things nice, and patronise people 
who can afford to have nice things, so if you have a nice place, haif 
the battle is won. 

The Receptionist Again. 


The next essential is your reception-room girl. You want to bestow 
a good deal of care in selecting her; she is the one who makes your 
success or failure, and she will earn her salary two-fold if you pay 
attention to getting just the right sort of girl, 
_ I want to tell you a story which I think fits this point. You 
mow the Jews are great business men, and if we should follow 
many of their tactics we would be more successful. Well, there 
was a Jew who advertised for a varnish salesman, and a very nice 
gentleman. answered the advertisement. The Jew says to him, 
“Well, my friendt, what do you want?” He replies, “I would 
like to get this position as salesman.” “Well, have you ever 
The applicant said he had a great deal. 
“My friendt, do you think you could sell varnish?” He said he 
thou it he could. “Do you think you could sell varnish to a man 
“whe lidn’t want varnish?” The man replied “I don’t think I 
cou do that.” “Then get oudt of here; we don’t want you; 
anywudy can sell varnish to a man who wants idt.” 

A good reception-room girl that can sell to people who don’t want 
‘to buy—the good-looking, up-to-date, wide-awake, intelligent girl, 


travelled on the road?” 


who knows everybody, is pleasant to everybody, and accommo- 


he business for you. 


‘dating—she will make 


Business in the Studio. 

Now, then, the operating-room. Of course you may have the 
capable girl to bring in the business, but you must “make good” 
in the operating-room. As Lincoln said, you can fool a part of 
the people a part of the time, but you cannot fool all the people 

all the time. So in the operating-room you have to back-up with 
good work the efforts of your reception-girl. You must be in touch 
“with each other. 


“picture, but his lodge or some newspaper wants it for a cut. Get 


For instance, a gentleman comes in and says he doesn’t want a 


out the picture he wants, and then say to him, “How would you 

like a few for your family, or an 8 x 10 or 11 x 14? Those clothes 
You will find nine times out of ten 
that you will be able to sell the man a picture for his friends a 
home. 


will photograph all right.” 
That is the business side of it. Have your photographer 
pay due attention to lighting, posing, etc., to individualising your 
pictures, which can only be done by careful study. After you get 


a subject to sit for his picture, if you see something that wil 


improve the situation, try it. Don’t be stingy with your plates. 


Advertise! 

I also want to say a word about advertising. Some photographers 
think they do not need to advertise. That is not so. I have been 
in business in a little town of 15,000 or 20,000 people for twenty- 
five years, and been on the road for twelve years. There is adver- 
tising and advertising, and every man will find which pays him in the 
end. For instance, you may hire some smart young man or lady to go 
from door to door as your representative, not as a ticket-seller, or 
any cheap scheme, but with a nice line of samples. Let her talk 
about what a wonderful man “Holloway is,” and that he makes 
Pictures for “as high as $100 a dozen.” That is the kind of adyer- 
tising that sticks. You can get a good many girls in the towns or 
“small cities at five dollars a week, and if she will bring you in one 
sitting a day it will pay you; and if two sittings a day you can 
afford to pay her more money. She will do you good. 

This same girl can take care of your prospective sitters. She finds 
that Mrs. Brown is not ready now, but her daughter is going to 
graduate or receive her first communion, and later on your repre- 


sentative can call, and remind her that “Holloway (for example) is 
making something new, and that he would be pleased to have her 
call in at any time.” That is the way to build up business, and 
doing it in a square and legitimate way. 

A Town Traveller for Photographers. 

How many of us pay attention to the outside business that can 
be gotten in our town? I believe it would pay every photographer 
to hire an outside man to look after that business. Every town 
has its factories, which contain men who would like to see pictures. 
of themselves or their associates. By using a little tact you can 
see them as they come out at noon, not detain them long, and make 
a picture on the prospect. Those pictures can be sold at from 
fifty to seventy-five cents, and orders will follow. That is outside 
business. When I first went to Vincennes we photographed the 
schools. I was looking out for extra business, and we went to the 
superintendent and explained to him that we would like to make 
pictures of all the children in the city. We said that lots of poor 
people never have the opportunity to have pictures, and we would 
take only five minutes to a room, and make the pictures cheaply, 
and enable all to have them, thereby benefiting the poor children 
of the schools. I made 1,900 pictures for the schools of Vincennes, 
and, not only that, but I got more calls from those 1,900 pictures 
since then; I possibly have made 25 enlargements of children who 
have died, and who had no other pictures; and we have made many 
That is looking after the financial side 


copies from those pictures. 
of the business, which an outside man can do. 
The Miscellaneous Commissions. 

Every town has a certain amount of commercial work to look 
after. ‘The way to do that is to tell people that you do it. Have 
your man go out and say, “ We are making pictures of your mer- 
chandise, and can save you money. We will make them at the same 
price that you have been paying outside.” 

Then there is the man who builds a house an 
of it. He will pay you a dollar for such a picture, and that sort 
Your outside man 


wants a nice picture 


of business you can get by simply going for it. 
can also work up flash-light groups—weddings, lodges, etc., which 
your outside man can bring in during the evening. With the aristo 
lamp, if you can get ten extra pictures in a year, you have made 
10 per cent. on your investment. 
The Best Citizen. 

Another word—the social side. I believe that every photographer 
as a citizen in his community, as a good 
ake enough interest to go out and vote. 


should make himself fel 
citizen. He ought to 
Lots of men say, “I don’t care anything about politics,” but the man 
who doesn’t take any interest in home affairs cannot amount to 
much. I believe every man should belong to some lodge in his 
town. Take an interest in the things about you and then people 
will take an interest in you, and it won't be jong before they will 


say, “There is a good, energetic photographer, and the only one 


we have had in our town.” See that your daughters and wives 


entertain and go to entertainments; it makes you social, and that 
brings you business. Don’t go back in some little bit of a house 
and be too stingy to have a little outside popular amusements, for 
it will come to you two-fold if you go out. That is the way you 
can make yourselves felt, by being a part of the community in 
which you live. 
The 
Now I have a memorandum here. 


Cost of Production. 
How many can tell what a 
dozen pictures cost for the last year—to get them out? What? 
Just simply the cost? You haven't given it any thought? I believe 
it is important to take care of your !usiness, though it may oe 
small—to know just what it costs to do business. 

I remember when I first went into business I had a pretty good 


a ne ae ee 
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The first | | 
tie 
Of 
course I waked up, and to-day we keep a careful account of every- 
thing. 
twenty-five cents she has got to find it. 


rating among the stock men, and flew a little high. 
knew I was a thousand dollars in debt—before I knew it. 
had kept a strict account of cash it would not have happened. 


The reception-room girl takes care of the cash, and if out 


Keep a good set of books, not only cash, but stork, and systemise | 


Mr. Barrows: 1 would like also to call your attention to a little 
matter of advertising, something that Mr, Shores has touched upon 
—a little advertising I am doing. My method is this—it, is something 
like the clock you saw in the exhibit. The pictures are from 
children; it is photography pure and simple, brought together in | 
a scheme of advertising. That clock after we are through here will 
appear in our Boston stores and windows. 
will step up and talk about me—I expect to have half of Boston 


I expect every person 
talking “Barrows.” 
All of you can do it. That clock has taken a year’s time to expe- 
riment with those little children and bring them up to that stan- 
dard. 
la 
medium for myself. 
for yourselves. 
Another means are little circulars 


It was made large first and reduced to this size, and I expect 
er to have it in the original size. It is simply an advertising 


You can think it over, and deyise schemes 


a dt 
racted the attention of such men as Mr. Strauss, Mr. Sperry, Mr. 


whic send out. I have 


at 
Barney, as well as W. I. Scandlin, the advertiser, who have use 
some of my ideas in perfecting their work. 
In advertising, when you can reach your people through some 
medium that will gain their attention for a few moments you have | 
And don’t stop wit 


After reaching that person once get 


h the first announcemen 
him two or 


that person with you. 
three times 
afterwards; after making him a customer see to it he is made your 
friend. You can save five out of 


at 


eight people possibly—I might 
who come to you. No p 
d please everybody ; be pleasant 
easant all the time. I am no 
infallible, but I believe I can keep as many people after I get 


say you could save six out of eight hoto- 


grapher was ever yet born who cow 


even though they offend you—be p 
hem 
as anybody can. 

The matter of proofs. Now, I 


I try to treat people as 


am a yery independent photo- 
honestly as I know how, but I 
the 


my 


grapher. 
have set rules for conducting my business. One of these is 
I feel that my people do not take offence a 
I show many proofs, and I sell many pictures from those | 
proofs; but I say on the back of these proofs that they are the 
property of the Barrows Studio, and they must be returned. We 
follow it up rigidly, and if once or twice we offend they generally | 
see the force of our reasoning and position. 


proof question. 


action. 


Those proofs we send 
out, but we require them to be returned or charge for them. 

Frequently a person comes into our studio and says, “I would 
like a half-dozen pictures, but would like to keep the proofs,” to | 


which I reply, “Those will cost you as much as the finished pictures, 
We file them away.” Only last week a lady came into one of my 


your business. Go out socially; be felt in the community; be a 


good citizen; do unto others as you would have them do to you, and 
you will be successful. And at the last, when you turn from this 
earthly career. and are enwrapped in the great cloak of eternity, 
let it be said by your children’s children that you have made pictures 
that have lived, and at the same time you have been successful in a 


financial way. E. E. Sxorss. 


In the course of the disenssion of Mr. Shores’ paper the following views were expressed by the speakers: — 


studios with tears in her éyes. “Mr. Barrow, have you the proofs © 
of my little girl?” In half an hour I had found them and got a 
$50 order from that lady. 

If you are to be a business mian why should the community rule 
you? You hayé your products for sale; now sell them, don’t give 
them away. You go into the operating-room, take your subject, 
work hard hour after hour to make ‘your plates; you submit your 
work, and if you do not secure yourself, at the end of the year 
where are you? You are simply: furnishing material on top of 
considerable labour, and when you are through the public has got 
the best of you by hundreds of dollars. 

Mr. Sperry: Let me offer you a suggestion about proofs. I do 
the same way, only I take each proof—as many as fifteen sometimes 
—and mount each one on a separate slip—just the stock you use 
in making a folder; then put in an outside enclosure and fasten 
together with a clas 
of the sitter. It is merely a memorandum which is put away on 
file. On the inside of the cover is suggested who 
send them back. 

Mr. plan to follow. 
Mr. Bridges to-day is taking scrap paper from his folders, trimming 
it ina 
ing it 


3 and on that outside slip I write the name 


hey are, and to 


Barrows (continuing): That is a very nice 
certain size for cabinet proofs, in various colours, and print- 
for your outside folder, which when you pin it together with 
the proofs attached makes a complete little album of proofs that is 
very pretty. He will also print on the face of t 
little matter that you want additional. I think he charges you 
$5.00 a thousand for the outside folder, and $2.00 a thousand for 
the inserts. If you order 5,000 of the outside leaves you would need 
10,000 of the inside slips, which would cost you $20.00 and the 
outside $5.00. Thereby you could wait on your customers in the 
most poli 
go to Brid 


hose proofs any 


e and genial way for $20.00 in showing your proofs, and 
ges and tell him I told you about it. 

I believe that we as photographers, if we would talk less about 
ant, less about how we should condense the light upon our subjects, 
less about many of the technical things, and pay more strict atten- 
ting before our subjects that which pleases them—instead 
over some of these little doctrines as we do—about nega- 
plates, to please ourselves, we would draw the public 
better to us than by asserting our rights, or by pressing upon the 
public pictures we like but they do not. 
the inclinations of our patrons, at the 


tion to get 
of fussing 
tives and 


We should follow more 
same time doing good work 
as long as we can do it—doing it in the way our people like rather 
than catering to our own whims. Then you will hold your trade 
more to yourself and longer live in your 
as the leading man. 


respective communities 


Lavy photographers who can turn out good wozk have never to 
lament an empty studio, says “London Opinion.” But it must be [ 
good work, and this depends on the presence of artistic faculty—a 
faculty which women possess in a higher degree than men. It has 
been well said that “photography is now almost a fine art. It means 
something more than simply turning the camera on a sitter, and 
‘taking’ him just as he is, with all his drawbacks thick upon him. 
The artist immediately sees the best in his (or her) subject, and knows 


how to bring it out. Make your patrons think well of themselves. 
That’s what makes some persons get on where all others find the road 
stony. They have a way of increasing the self-respect of everyone 
they encounter. It is a beautiful and benevolent art.” 

Tue third annual exhibition of the Northcote Camera Club will 
be held in the St. Michael's schoolroom, Northcote Road, Waltham. 
stow, on October 11 and 12. ‘There are three open classes. H. 
Clifford Bennett, 26, Granville Road, Walthamstow, is the hon. sec. 
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“THE PINATYPE PROCESS OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society which opened 
ay at the New Gallery, Regent Street, tuere is demonstrated 
, first time in this country the process of colour photography 
od by Dr. Konig, of Nicssis, Meistion, eres, apd Briining, 
; a/M. The process which was briefly outlined in our last 
js designated “ Pinatype,” and will be seen to resemble the 
1 of Charles Cros, patented in 1880, and that of Sanger 
rd, introduced in January, 1903. ‘“Pinatype,” as a distinct 
5 commences after the three colour-sensation negatives have 
nade. ‘The following working instructions, abstracted from a 
a just issued by Messrs. Meister, Lucius, and Briining, will 
4 the operations concerned in the production of the tri- 


The Theory of Pinatype. 
ichromated gelatine plate be exposed to light under a photo- 


é negative, the gelatine, as is well known, is hardened at 
parts exposed to the action of the light—that is to say, it 
jts solubility in water to a greater or less extent. If the 
omposed bichromate still contained in the gelatine layer is 
removed by washing, a picture is obtained, only visible to 


y slight extent, consisting of hardened and unhardened 
ne. 
atype dyes have, however, the property of dyeing the un- 


ned gelatine very strongly, whereas the hardened portions are 
S at all or very slightly coloured. 
h specially prepared gelatine is brought into intimate 


Therefore, if moist 
‘coated wi 
+ with the gelatine layer coloured by means of a Pinatype 
in as 
_is ob 
not affected by light, whilst the most exposed parts remain 


hort time a coloured paper picture with all the half- 


ained, which appears most strongly coloured on those 


; From this it is evident, that in order to obtain a positive 
re the bichromate gelatine layer must be exposed under a posi- 
: 

transparency. 


printing of the picture on paper from the exposed and coloured 


eated as often as desired. 


The Negatives. 
already mentioned, the negatives are not suitable for Pinatype 


“can be rey 


s special conditions are observed; they should be full of detail 
Bot too hard, so that good transparencies may be prepared from 
ig 

ilst the preparation of the transparencies involves only a slight 
lication of the method when copies are required of the size of 
original negative, the preparation of enlarged pictures is very 
ly facilitated by the necessity of employing transparencies. The 
ives can be enlarged direct, and thereby all the details are 

better preserved than when an enlarged negative has to be 
red from the original negative. ; 
e faci 
ortant, 
esized 


ity with which enlarged copies can be made is especially 
for three-colour photography, as the direct production of 
) plates in three co 
The 
ite three partia 
eloped, and therefore completely uniform, the tranparencies are 


erably 
e time 
light d 
ated 


parencies ; a white ob 


ours offers many technical difficulties. 
Transparencies. 
negatives have been properly exposed and 


printed and developed simultaneously, or at any rate the 
peration. 
ifferences in component negatives may, however, be com- 


‘or by sligh 


occupied in the o; 


alterations in the times for exposure for the 
ject affords the best guide for the fitness 
This white object should have 
ctly the same appearance on all three transparencies, whilst the 


p blac 


he component transparency. 


k parts should in all cases possess the same depth.1 


It is advisable in most cases to make the transparency corresponding to the 
filter negative a little more vigorous than the others. 


Fo 


n 


a 


Ss. 


S 


side 


If 


the 


E 
A 
colo 


com 


was. 


are 


in t 


eeped with the fi 
ove sensitising solution in shaded daylig 
solution must not 
hould be removed 
plates may 
not advisable to reserve the solution employed for future use. 
he plates have been sensitised they are well drained and dried in 


The jsensi 
paper; they preserve their qualities completely for two or three 


The trans 


being preferably regula: 
“transfer paper” which 
solution exactly in the same way as the printing plates serve usefully 
as photometer-paper. 


nearly as possible of the 
easy , 
times necessary for exposure do not vary very much, being for normal 
clear transparencies about 16 deg. Vogel’s scale photometer. 


The pyrocatechine developer is particularly recommended for the 
preparation of transparencies :— 


Sorvrion I. 


Pyrocatechine 
Sodium, sulphite, anhydrous 
Water 


11 grammes. 
25 grammes. 
500 grammes. 


Sozurion II. 


Potassium carbonate .. 60 grammes. 
Water 500 grammes. 


r use, 50 c.c. of Solution I, 50 c.c. of Solution II, and 50 c.c. of 


water are mixed together. 

For the preparation of large transparencies of uniform degree of 
enlargement, the cheap daylight enlargers, which usually only admit 
of one enlargement and stand very firm, are specially suitable 

The transparencies should be vigorous and full of detail, having 
the character of good lantern slides, rather too soft than too hard. 


The Preparation | of Copies, 
Sensitising Bath. 


Chrome salt, 2 grammes (equals two tablets). 
Water, 110 c.c. 
The chrome salt is either dissolved in a little hot water and then 
diluted with cold water to 110 c.c. or the entire quantity of cold 
. water is poured over the chrome salt and frequently stirred until 
all has been dissolved. 
The “printing plates for Pinatype” (insensitive to light) are 


hree or four minutes in the 
ht or lamplight. The 
of air 
er of 
it is 
After 


m side uppermost for 


be warmer than 70 deg. F. Any bubbles 
brush. A great num! 


with the finger or a 


be sensitised one after another in one bath, bu 


a dark and not too warm place free from dust. 


ised plates keep much longer than sensitised pigment 


Pol ae! 
weeks’ printing. 


Printing. 
arencies to be printed are laid in a 


rame, with the film 


in contact with the film side of a sensitised printing plate. The 


frame is then closed with a good spring and exposed, the exposure 


ed by means of a photometer. Strips of 


have been sensitised in the above bichromate 


transparencies which are to be printed are always prepared as 


same density (which naturally is much more 


to accomplish with transparencies than with negatives), the 


In 


order to give those who do not employ a Vogel’s photometer an 
approximate idea of the time of exposure, we would mention thar 


exposure for a printing plate is about the same as for a piece of 


collodion paper. 


ectric arc light is just as -ood as direct sunlight for printing. 
ter printing the picture should be distinctly seen in brown 
ur on a yellow background. ‘The printing plate is now washed 


in running water, or the water frequently changed, until all unde- 


posed bichromate has been removed. ‘The finish is easiest to 


recognise if the plate is taken out of the water and allowed to drin 
upon white paper; the drips should no longer be yellowish. Usuaily 


hing is complete in ten minutes. ‘The plates, which, of course, 
no longer sensitive to light, may now be dried or placed direct 


1e dye solution. 
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As the picture at this stage scarcely remains visible, it is advis- 
able to adopt some means of identifying the printing plates in three- 
colour photography, in order to avoid mistakes in the after opera- 
tions. 


Preparation of the Blue Picture. 
Dye Bath.2 


Pinatype blue, 5 grammes (equals ten tablets). 
Water, 250 c.cs. 
The bath is prepared some time before use, solution being effected 

by frequent stirring. 
The well-washed printing plate, either dry or moist, which corre- 
ords to the red filter negative is steeped in the blue dye solution 
nd the dish rocked from time to time. The first dyeing occupies 
out fifteen minutes. The plate is then washed and rinsed until 
Tt should have 


2 oD 


a 

the water running off from it is no longer coloured. 
the appearance of a transparency full of detail, with almost trans- 
parent whites and intense shades. If the whites are too strongly 
coloured the gelatine on those parts cannot have been sufficiently 
hardened—that is to say, the plate received insufficient exposure. On 
the other hand, if the transparency appears hard and without details 


n the whites, over-exposure has taken place. 


os 


he size of the printed plate is now softened in cold water, any air 
bubbles being removed,3 until the paper has become completely 
iable and fully distended. The paper is now attached to the plate, 
preferably under water, with the film side against the film side of the 


printed plate, and both removed from the bath, at the same time 
draining off the principal excess of water by a gentle motion of the 
hand. By so doing the operator may convince himself that no air 
bubbles are enclosed between the plate and the paper. 
This having been done, the plate is laid upon a table (paper upper- 

most) and protected with a piece of oiled silk or the 
\ paper firmly smoothed over with a rubber squeegee,4 from the middle 


ike, and the 
outwards, using moderate pressure. ‘This operation is similar to 
that in the pigment process. I 
after a short time, it has not 


she paper shows creases on the plate 
een soaked sufficiently long; if it is 
smooth and slips upon the plate, it has been soaked too long. A 
little experience soon teaches the operator to select the correct mean. 

When the paper adheres satis actorily it is covered with a damp 


sheet and a glass plate, in order to prevent evaporation, and the 


whole allowed to stand for ten to fifteen minutes, if desired, under a 
light weight. By carefully raising the corner of the paper the 
cperator may inform himself of the progress of the printing. If the 


picture does not appear sufficiently strong the raised corner must be 


again pressed down. After the lapse of the above period the picture 
will be found tratisferred to the paper with sufficient strength. The 
paper is now remoyed and hung up to dry. 

The printing plate is now again placed for about five minutes in 
the, dye bath, rinsed, and the picture again transferred to paper as 
aboye directed. “These operations may be repeated as often as 
desired. Besides time, the temperature is often an influential factor 
in the transfer of the picture. At higher temperatures the transfer 
to paper is more quickly made. If the temperature is kept fairly 
constant (60 to 70 deg. F.), and notice is taken of the time required 
for “printing” from a certain plate, it is quite easy to prepare a 
large number of copies exactly alike by simply keeping to the same 
times. 


(*) The dye baths all xeep for any length of time, and can be used over and over 
again. 

(*) White spotsin the finished picture show that either bubbles have been pre- 
sent or the rubber squeegee has not been applied with sufficient firmness. 

(*) The squeegee, consisting of strips of rubber set in a wooden frame, as usually 
employed by photographic reproducers, are most suitable. Rollers are not so weil 
suited for our purpose, 


If the printed plate is successful, a piece of “transfer paper” of 


By repeated immersion in the dye-bath the printing plate beco 
darker. Even the original high lights colour more and more bee: 
the dye solution gradually penetrates below the hardened sur 
to the unhardened gelatine. Nevertheless, the prints from the p 
are quite uniform, as only the exterior surface of the dyed p 
has an action on the paper. 

The dye plates may be kep 
can at any time be again employed for the preparation of pa 


for any length of time after use, 


prints after a fresh immersion in the dye bath. 


Preparation of the Red Picture. 


Dye bath, 5 grammes (equals ten tablets) Pinatype red are stir 
with a little water to a paste, and then 3 to 5 cc. concentra 
ammonia solution added. If the ordinary commercial ammo 
be employed, about 8 to 10 ce. But, at ; 
rate, sufficient must be used to completely dissolve the dye to a el 
deep red liquid. A slight excess of ammonia-is not deleterio 
After about five minutes the ammoniacal solution is diluted with ¢ 
water to 250 c.c. Should the dye-bath become somewhat tur 
aiter long use, it may be immediately cleared and made effici 


are necessary. 


again by the addition of some ammonia. 

The dyeing of the printing plate corresponding to the green-fil 
negative is carried out in the same manner as with the blue filt 
The exposure for the red print plate may be given a little long 
time than for the blue plate. 

After the red plate has been washed with particular care free fr 
the excess of dyestuff, the blue picture, which has been previous 
dried,5 is softened in water and laid under water upon the red-pri 
plate. The operation is carried out in the same way as describ 


y shifted und 


for the blue picture, the blue picture being easil 
water so as to completely correspond to the red-print plate. T 
adjustment must, however, be carried out as quickly as possible 
that the red dyestuff shall have no opportunity of being transferr 
to the blue picture until the adiustment is complete. The exa 
correspondence of parts, especially in small pictures, may be ¢o 
trolled by means of a magnifying glass. In order to isolate the filr 
of the printing plate and of 


he blue picture from each other duri 
adjustment, a thin celluloid film may be laid between, about 5 mr 
from the edge of the plate. 


When the adjustment is complete, # 
he plate with suitable clamps. leavir 
the film free, the film then withdrawn, water again run over tI 
plate, and then the paper pressed firmly down with the squeege 
As directed for the blue picture, the whole is allowed to stand f 
ten to fifteen minutes, and the paper then removed from the plate. 

For each subsequent immersion of the red-print plate in the dy 
bath about three to five minutes are required, 


paper is held firmly against 


Preparation of the Yellow Picture. 

Dye-bath, 5 grammes (equals ten tablets) Pinatype yellow a1 
placed in 200 c.c. hot water. The solution is assisted by frequer 
shaking or stirring. The dye-bath keeps well, but has the propert 
of becoming somewhat slimy after long standing. About  thirt 
minutes should be allowed for the first immersion in the dye-bat 
of the print plate corresponding to the blue-filter negative; for suk 
sequent immersions five to ten minutes. The yellow transfer upo 
the blue and red picture occupies about thirty minutes. It is 
therefore, not necessary in this case to make use of an intermediat 
celluloid film during adjustment, but it is advisable to well moiste 
the superimposed damp sheet in order to prevent the films adherini 
to each other. 


Assembling the Monochrome. 


To increase the picture’s fastness to light, which is already con 


(*) It is not absolutely necessary that the blue picture should be previous] 


dried. 
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siderable, and to harden the gelatine layer, the paper is now 
immersed for about one to two minutes in the following fixing bath: 
Fixature, 2 grammes (equals one spoonful). 
Water, 100 c.cs. 

After fixing, the picture is washed for about five minutes in clean 
water and hung up to dry. 

Sequence of Prints. 

Instead of commencing with the blue print, as we have done, and 
then following with the red and yellow prints, three-colour pictures 
may also be produced by the following sequence of prints :— 

Blue, yellow, red, or 
Red, blue, yellow. 
It is advisable, however, not to adopt any other order, as the 
adjustment is thereby rendered much more difficult, even if special 
aids are made use of for ensuring coincidence of the prints. 


Reducing Too Vigorous Copies. 

Copies which have been printed too strongly in one or more colours 
but have not been fixed may be reduced by moistening them and 
pressing them down on a moist gelatine plate or gelatine paper just 
as if making a Pinatype print. For this purpose old rejected dry 
plates may be used; old negatives are not suitable. The longer the 


paper picture is allowed to remain in contact with the gelatine plate, 


the stronger is the impression transferred to the plate and conse- 


quently the greater the reduction. 


Intensification of Weak Copies. 

Copies which are too feeble and have not yet been fixed may be 
most easily intensified by relaying on the requisite printing plate. 
Retouching. 

Individual parts of the complete picture which do not exactly 
correspond to the natural colours may be very easily improved before 
fixing if the operator goes over the picture with a brush dipped in an 
extremely diluted dye solution. In retouching the picture should 
always be moist. 

Pinatypes, just like pictures prepared on gelatine-silver chloride 
paper, can, by squeegeeing on a matt or polished surface, be given 
a matt or enamelled appearance. 

The Principal Advantages of Pinatype. 

1. The printing plates, which are prepared in a simple manner 
with the aid of light, allow the preparation of a large number of 
aper copies therefrom by a purely mechanical process without 
urther resource to light. The print plates can be kept, and at any 
‘ime used again without the aid of light for the preparation of paper 
copies. 

2. In consequence of the intensity of the Pinatype dyestuffs and 
he small number of spoilt pictures, Pinatypes are very cheap. 


3. Pinatypes are extremely fast to light. 
4. ‘A three-coloured Pinatype is not composed of different films. 
A single thin film carries the whole of the colours, which therefore 


lend together in an excellent manner. 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


FIRST NOTICE. 


Tue Fiftieth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society 
was inaugurated at the New Gallery, Regent Street, London, on 
Wednesday last, with a private view and soiree. The attendance 
at both the afternoon and evening functions was large, and included 
a great number of notabilities in the photographic world. The 
president of the Society, Major-General J. Waterhouse, I.A., re- 
ceived the guests in the evening, and amongst those present were :— 
Messrs. J. C. S. Mummery, H. Snowden Ward, A. W. W. Bartlett, 
Frederick Hollyer, H. Wilmes, W. E. Downey, W. P. Downey, 
W. T. Greatbatch, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Humphery, John J. Veizey, 
Alfred Ellis, Oliver Pike, B. Gay Wilkinson, J. C. Warburg, Frank 
Turner, C. Welborne Piper, Richard Kerr, F.R.A.8., T. E. Fresh- 
water, Arthur Marshall, A. A. K. Tallent, Bernard Alfieri, S. 
Herbert Fry, F. A. Bridge and Mrs. Bridge, F. J. Mortimer, C. B. 
Howdill, A. J. Newton and Mrs. Newton, George E. Brown, Miss 
Connell, Ernest Marriage, G. W. Norton and Mrs. and Miss Norton, 
P. R. Salmon, R. F. Carnegie, E. W. Houghton, Dr. E. Kénig, 
Jules Fuerst, J. H. Baldock, Lady Ebury, J. S. Teape, G. Lindsay, 
Johnson, M.D., W. Rawlings, Thomas K. Grant, C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, Edmund A. Robins, C. H. Hewitt, J. W. Marchant, James 
A. Sinclair, Thomas Bedding, W. H. Harrison, Leslie Selby, C. G. 
Zander, H. Lenier, W. F. Butcher, H. Armytage Sanders, A. 
Brooker, P. Bale Rider, R. R. Beard, Miss K. Smith, Rey. F. C. Lam- 
bert, A. Haddon, R. Thiele, J. Hay Taylor, Miss Isabel Taylor, W. H. 
_ Rogers, W. J. Croall, J. W. Hadie, A. Horsley Hinton, J. Grubb, 
J. H. Agar Baugh, Cavendish Morton, Otto Fulton, J. Brown, 
Harold Hood, S. G. Kimber, 8. J. Beckett, M. Arbuthnot, H. 
Creighton Beckett, C. H. Oakden, A. W. Goodman, F. L. Sargent, 
W. H. Wilshere, G. C. Whitfield, R. C. Murray, P. E. Marshall, 
Dr. Sutherland, Joseph Chamberlain, Dr. A. Richmond, W. H. 
Prestwich, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, J. 0. Grant, W. R. Stretton, 
W. Calder Marshall, H. C. Rapson, 8. A. Pitcher, and J. H. Avery. 


— 


The exhibition was opened to the public yesterday (Thursday, 
September 21), and will remain open until October 28, 

There can be no doubt that this year’s show is a noteworthy one 
‘or many reasons. First; the abolition of the competitive element 
has, to a certain extent, altered the character of the exhibits in the 
Pictorial Section, inasmuch as the selection has been conducted on lines 
hat have made the standard of work much higher in average quality. 
Secondly; the number of accepted exhibits being less than in any 
previous exhibition, more scope for effective arrangement has been 
ossible with the hanging. Thirdly; the profession and the trade 
are represented on a more extensive scale than has been the case for 
many years; and, fourthly, the groups in which the Pictorial Section 


has been arranged have been panelled off by indescribable comet-like 
bunches of cream-coloured drapery that claim attention before any- 
hing else on the walls, and will probably live in the memory of 


visitors long after the last impression of the pictures has faded and 
been forgotten. 

Apart from this, however, the scheme of hanging in the Pictorial 
Section has been carried out excellently, and every picture is seen 
to advantage. 

The arrangement in panels is an improvement on the hanging 
of some previous exhibitions of the R.P.S., and no fault can be found 
It will be noticed that the 
“tail,” which seemed to inevitably arise when the first three unbroken 
walls of the gallery had absorbed all the best and biggest work, is 
conspicuous by its absence this year, and the variety and character 
of the pictures are noticeable from first to last. 


with the disposition of the pictures. 


Various shades of brown seem to be the prevailing tone of the 
majority of the pictures, the rest being mostly blacks and greys. 
With the exception of a couple of red gum prints, and one in bright 
green, no decisive note of colour is visible on the walls. 

The frames are mostly dark, and there is a great tendency observ- 


Sa eae le a ne 
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able te desert heavy solid frames for thin black or brown beads 
and wide mounts, either white or of a colour harmonising with, the 
tone of the print. The effect in either case is much lighter, and the 
appearance of the prints is considerably enhanced, especially where 
two or more tints are used as subsidiary mounts. 

It is difficult, now that technical data is not supplied in the 
catalogue, to say with any certainty what measure of popularity 
any one printing process enjoys among the photographs on the walls, 
but it appears that toned bromides and carbons run each other 
very close as first favourites. Gum prints do not seem to be very 
Platinotypes are fairly so, and P.O.P. is almost entirely 
Much work, however, is on view that has been previously 
exhibited in the provinces, and many of the prints appear as quite 
old friends. 

The general trend of the exhibition is towards landscape work. 
Portraiture and architecture are not strongly represented, although 
some excellent examples of both are shown. Among the portraits, 


numerous. 
absent. 


William Crooke shows a striking portrait in the Pictorial Section, 
in addition to a very fine collective exhibit in the Professional 


Section. It is a standing figure study, “Jacques Thibaud, Violinist ” 
(41), and is in the stromg yet reticent style Mr. Crooke 


his own. 


has made 
A plain dark background and the figure half in shadow, 
with the lighting so arranged as to concentrate on the features. The 
effect is satisfying by its very simplicity and directness, and as an 
example of good 


studio technique this would be hard to beat. F. 
Hollyer’s “Holman Hunt” (1) is less vigorous than most of this 
worker’s productions, but nevertheless is a good specimen of clean 
“big” portraiture. His “Camille Pissaro” (165) is likewise con- 
vincing, but the tones appear to be wrong, and the picture is lacking 
in contrast.  T! 


he texture of the sitter’s beard is lost, and the colour 
“The Fur Cloak” (174), by Fredk. T. Hollyer, 
is also rather dirty in tone, but as a portrait it has a fine painter- 
like touch that 


is somewhat dirty. 


calls for commendation. “ Portrait of an Indian Civil 
Servant” (17) is the title of a large head study by Dr. Chas. F. 
Grindrod. This is a good example of a somewhat heavy style of por- 
traiture. It would be improved with a little more detai 
Shadow side o 


on the 
the face, which is now entirely lost in the background. 
The insistence uf the bolting cloth texture introduced into this print 


is not so displeasing as it would haye been in a portrait with less 
breadth of treatment. 

Two portraits by John Smith are notable as portraying two nota- 
bilities in the photographic world, “C. F. Inston, Esq., F.R.P.S.” 
(26) and “Dr. C. Thurston Holland, F.R.P.S.” (32). 
vigorous little platinotypes ; 
fierce, dour individua 


Both prints are 
ut surely Mr. Inston is not such a 


as he is here represented? 


R. Dithrkoop’s three portrait studies are specimens of sound pro- 
fessional work, but one of them, “Studienkopf” (55) is somewhat 
spoilt by the scratchy handwork on the background. Dan Dunlop’s 
“Portrait Study” (34) depends more on a fortuitous model for its 
success than any special merit in the production of the photograph. 
Nevertheless it is a good charatcer study, and is well placed in rela- 
tion to the space occupied by the sitter. J. C. Strauss exhibits two 
specimens of his work, of which “Mrs. Brooks” (58) is the better. 
The other, “‘ Miss Ringen” (52), is not very convincing, either as a 


portrait or a figure study, but as a composition is pleasing. Mrs. 
G. A. Barton, needless to say, again displays her talents as a portrait 
photographer, and continues, in three of her contributions, to rely 
upon familiar models and formule for lighting, pose, etc. ‘The 
Mother's Kiss” (33) is, however, rather less hackneyed than usual, 
and contains scme beautiful lines and tones. “A Churchwarden” 
(169) is‘ very strong, and is one of the best character studies Mrs. 
Darton has yet given us. “A Parting Glance” (74) is a very typical 
“Barton,” but not nearly so good as many previous photographs 


of this same little girl. Pirie Macdonald’s “Portrait Study” (135) 
is disappointing, and cannot, we imagine, be regarded as a specimen 
of the normal studio work turned out by this celebrated photographer. 
It is presumably a gum pirnt, but is very dirty in tone and texture, 
and uncertain in shade and line. 

“A.C. C. Jahn, Esq.” (149), by D. Murray, is a good portrait, but 
rather too low in tone, and not high enough in the frame. The sitting 
figure is thus rendered rather squat and awkward. Pierre Dubreuil’s 
exhibits are always interesting, and the examples he shows here are 
no exception. “The Fish Bowl ” (25) is a variation of a similar subject 
of Mr. Debaene” 


(161) embodies an extraordinary co1:centration of light behind the 


treated by this worker several years ago. “ Portrai 
sitter’s head. This would be more effective if the handwork by which 
this effect was obtained were a trifle less obvious. The same remark 
applies to “ Portrait of Mr. Giffard” (220), which is practically a 
silhouette. 


“Miss 8. D.” (182), on the contrary, is dainty in the ex- 
treme, and resembles a delicate little pencil sketch. “ Whitworth 
Wallis, Esq.,” by Miss Marian Silverston is a strongly lit portrai . 
and is evidently “a good likeness.” One feels that the character of — 
the man is portrayed very clearly here. H. H. Pierce’s fine por- 
trait study, “The Painter ” (212), is one of the best of its kind in the 
exhibition, but is unfortunately rather marred by the white moun b 
which tends to kill the heavy tones of the print. “The Rt. Revd. 
John Dowden” (246), by John Moffat, has the charm of spontaneity, 
and is also a very pleasing composition. 


The foregoing practically exhausts the portraiture in the Pictorial 
Section. The landscapes, with one or two exceptions, are not large 
in size this year, but make up in quality what they lack in quantity. 
J. C. S. Mummery’s landscape work in gum is good, as affording 
examples not only of the application of the process, but also, as 
usual, very perfect specimens of composition. “The Mimram” (85) 
is perhaps the least pleasing. It is somewhat hard, and the sky 
appears rather blank. y ” (95) is very fine, and will probably 
idered the best landscape in the show. 
in winter, with bare trees and snowy cart-ruts. 


“ Janua 


It depicts a roadway 
The distance is beauti- 
ully rendered, and the whole tone of the picture is admirable. 
“Portsmouth Harbour” (4), by Bertram C. Wickison, is a fine com- 
position, and a good idea of space is conveyed by the sails and reflec- 
tions of some fishing boats in the near foreground, contrasting with 
attleships and docks in the distance. 
water is well rendered. 


G 


The effect of light upon the 
J. C. Warburg’s “Surf” (56) is a good 
arrangement ot lines. A beach-wave running back over the sands 
and gathering volume for the return. A high sky-line and sugges- 
‘ion of “the front” assists the composition of the picture, and helps to 
accentuate the delicate tones of the surf and sand. W. T. Greatbach’s 
“Evening—Caen ” (122) conveys a wonderful rendering of limpidity in 
the water of the old harbour depicted. The tone and general effect 
of this picture is restful, and carries out the title admirably. Arthur 
Marshall’s “Shade” (45) is another example of this clever worker’s 
versatility and ability to see a composition in 
ordinary materials. 


the most simple and 
A courtyard paved with broken, uneven sicnes 
and an effect of light and shade, that is a 1, but a most delightful 
study in tones and lines is the result. Percy Lewis's “Fish Hawkers 
—Venice” (217) is not so successful as some of his Venetian street 
scenes. The pose of the principal figure is awkward, and although 
the technique is perfect, the somewhat unsuitable frame detracts from 
its value. Three very heavy gum prints by M. Arbuthnot will attract 
by their murkiness. “Eventide” (101) and “Before the 
Storm ” (111) are fairly plain, and if not quite so dark and dirty, would 
be very strong indeed. “The Bridge” (14 ) is altogether ie sub- 
merged in gloom for anything beyond the outlines of the subject to 
be deciphered. “Water Buttercups” (206), by 
a beautifu 


attention 


Ernest Marriage, is 
little study, very delicate in tone and decorative in treat- 
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. B. Gay Wilkinson's “ Early Spring” (109) is a little gem. As 
tora landscape study it is the most perfect of its type in the 
| “A Spring Tide and a Flowing Sea? (92), by F. J. Mortimer, 
b of the best of this worker’s exhibits. It depicts a foaming 


reaking over rocks, and the composition is considerably assisted 


| 


by a fine bank of clouds leading down to the principal point of the 
breaking waves. 

Further notes on the Pictorial Section will be given in our next 
issue. The Technical, Professional, and Trade Sections will also 


be dealt with later. 


4 
] 
_ ; 
sonp visit to 5a, Pall Mall East, strengthens our belief that the 
graphic Salon this year is far in advance of any previous show 
Reted by the members of the “Linked Ring.” The “ photo- 
bic » element, which has on more than one occasion been some- 
; conspicuous by its absence, much to the amazement of the 
phisticated yisitor, is very strongly in evidence in the present 
sition. Our professional friends, too, will find much that is 
resting and striking in the way of portraiture. 

; we mentioned, in our preliminary notice last week, there is 
a proportion of the pictures on view which can only claim atten- 
‘as examples of handwork, but in most instances these are to be 
d among the American and Continental exhibits. 

‘ominent among the English portrait work are the examples by 
raig Annan, Frederick H. Evans, and Frederick Hollyer. The 
rait of Miss Jessie M. King by the first-named we referred to last 
. and a close inspection of this delightful work will repay any 
( grapher interested in the correct portrayal of textures. It is 
1¢ threequarter-length figure study, and not only the pose, but 
qualities of the photography, both technically and pictorially, 
is good as one can wish for. The lighting is simple and 
tive, and the texture of the background gives a grainy effect 
he whole that is very pleasing. “E. A. Hornel, Esq.,” is another 
lent portrait, as also is “J. Cleland, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.” Mr. 
lans two other exhibits, “Portrait of Mrs. C.” and «R. B. 
ninghame-Graham, Esq.,” should likewise be studied carefully, 
latter in particular showing how the Velasquez-like type of face 
deen turned to the greatest advantage. 

rederick 1. Eyans’s contributions include only two arc.utectural 
lies, and although we may be gainers by Mr. Evans's portrait 
k, we confess to being disappointed at not seeing more of his 
‘specimens of architectural photography. “A Watchful Prior— 
q and “Afternoon Sun in Wells Cathedral” are, however, very 
resentative. Of his portraits, “‘ George Bernard Shaw ” is the best 
“A. Horsley Hinton” the least pleasing. “Churcher Smileth” is 
lightiorward, and those who are familiar with that versatile 
norist, Mr, Walter Churcher, will appreciate this picture to the 
. Frederick Hollyer and Frederick T. Hollyer, his son, are 
posible for four portrait studies. The finest o 
derick H. Evans, by Hollyer, sen., and is a striking likeness 
the secretary of the Linked Ring. The poise of the figure, the 
‘ion it occupies in the frame and the frame itself are all in keeping 
lcan be regarded as one of the best things Mr. Hollyer has done. 
Both pose and expression 


these is of 


“8. Solomon” we do not care about. 
“strained, and as a portrait study does not appear to be geod, 
hough as a composition it may be a success. 
frederick T. Hollyer’s two portraits are curiously tin ed. Whether 
q is due to three-colour work or other means is not quite clear, but 
y results are not pleasing, and the tinting is weak and uncon- 
cing. 
E Cruwys-Richards has one or two portrait studies that are interest- 
S examples of composition and lighting. The best of these is 
ortrait of Mrs. C. Richards”—a strong profile study. All Mr. 
shards’s work is, we presume, in the gum bichromate process. 

ui the American portrait work, that of A. L. Coburn is the most 
eworthy, not altogether on account of its quality so much as its 


. THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON, 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Five specimens of this photographer's efforts are placed 


quantity. 
not portraiture, are hung 


in a row and other examples of his work, 
near by. The placing of five large portraits thus adjacent to each 
other, and all alike in character and mounting, is a very good test 
of the value of this type of photography would have in the average 
professional’s show case. We do not think that in England they 
would fetch, in the ordinary way of business, five guineas each, which 
is the price Mr. Coburn has fixed for them. We cannot, however, 
deny that these portraits are very fine in many ways. The subjects 
are treated broadly and the photography is sound. The characteristics 
of each sitter, too, appear to have been caught effectively, which 
he credit of Mr. Coburn. ‘The portraits of Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A., and Mark Twain are the best of the series. 
Portraits by Edward J. Steichen, Mrs. Gertrude Kisebier, and 
J. T. Keiley are of the most advanced type of impressionism, but are 
unquestionably strong and pictorial, as also is the portrait study by 
Miss Landon Rives—‘ Mrs. H.” we miss, however, the clean, 
strong work one is accustomed to associate with the leading portrait 


redounds to 


photographers of America, and expect, if it was submitted at a a 
it received the same treatment at the hands of the American Links 
that the work of many leading British professionals would receive 
from their English confréres. The French portrait work is somewhat 
emotional, but is frequently strong. Most of it, needless to say, is in 
gum, and the work of Demachy and Puyo is easily identified. Two 
contributions by R. Le Bégue are exhibited, we presume, as evidences 
of misplaced energy and ability. They represent pages from an artist’s 
sketch book. One contains three unfinished nudes and the other 
three heads. When it is considered the amount of trouble, labour, 
and material that has been expended in producing what, at the best, 
resembles but an unfinished note or two jotted down for reference 
and economy in a sketch-book, any beauty that these preductions may 
possess is entirely lost sight of in the absurdity of the method of 


roducing them. 

We are glad to note several examples of the work of R. Diihrkoop on 
the walls. This photographer is in the front rank in Germany, and 
the specimens here shown are very fine indeed. “Gruppe,” a delight- 
ul composition of mother and child, is worthy of very close study. 
The pose of both figures and the spontaneit~ of the little one’s expres- 
sion are perfect. “Bildnis des Dichters Gustav Freussen” is also 
a fine study, and can be regarded as a good model for the portrait 
photographer to copy. 

Dr. F. V. Spitzer has also a couple of fine portraits. 
arge heads, and are quite strong and vigorous in their lights and 
shades. Among the other foreign work, red gum prints and portraits 
in four or more colours are very noticeable. To the ardent “gummist 2 
he productions of G. Grimpel, Mlle. C. Laguarde, A. Hachette, P. 
Dubreuil, Th. Mahéo, and A. Hachette will undoubtedly appeal, as 
also will some other examples of Steichen’s work. The Americans 
also have several specimens of coloured gums, but their effects are 
generally more weird than the French productions. Alfred Stieglitz, 
however, shows one or two excellent photographs, of which “ Going 
to the Post ” is the most striking. Clarence White, C. Yarnall Abbott, 
William B. Post, Harry C. Rubincam, and R. Eickemeyer, jun., are 
among those representing American pictorial photography. The 
pictures by Heinrich Kiibn are noteworthy, if only on account of 


These are 
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their undoubted strength and breadth of treatment. “Tuder Dine” 
is a fine composition, and its fuzziness is not altogether unpleasant 
if the idea that it is a photographic production can be dispelled. 

The landscapes at this year’s Salon are—on the whole—very strong 
and run the portraits close in point of interest. 

Charles Job, Alexander Keighley, and A. Horsley Hinton have 
each got several representative pictures on view, but in each case 
these exhibitors have not reached the standard set by some of their 
previous work. Charles Job, for instance, has nothing here to touch 
his “Evening Calm,” “Sheep and Lambs,” or “On the Arun.” The 
best of his series is “Low Water—Evening,” but this does not appear 
to have the finish of the pictures mentioned. The sky is too theatrical 
and the general effect is hard. Alexander Keighley’s four pictures 
are, as usual, strikingly complete in the matter of composition, but 
they do not show to advantage in the strong light of the present 
gallery. There appears to be no depth in the shadows, and the 
appearance of each print is flat and lacking in contrast. This is 
particularly observable in “The Al-fresco Bath,” which has for its 
subject an Italian wayside fountain, in which a small boy is being 
bathed by his mother. Here the beauty of the composition and the 
whole appearance of the print: would be enhanced if the stone arch 
above the fountain was several tones lighter in colour. 

The landscapes by A. Horsley Hinton are large, as usual, but do not 
seem up to his usual standard. “Hill Top” is, perhaps, the most 
striking, and we fancy we have seen this subject before. 


If we mistake 
not this picture, or another remarkably like it, was hung in the same 
position at the last exhibition held by the Royal Photographic Society 
in these rooms. The keynote of this composition is simplicity, and 
for that reason is more effective to us than 


he rather over-elaborated 
“Tn Airedale.” “ Rylstone ” is, however, more in Mr. Hinton’s usual 
style, but none of his works this year are quite so satis ying as many 
of his previous efforts. Charles Moss has only one print at this exhi- 
bition. 


It is, of course, a large and somewhat heavy gum print, and 
shows, as usual, a great amount of handwork on the print. It is 
called “Chaldron Bay.” F. J. Mortimer’s “ Peace,” al hough a sea- 
scape, is somewhat out of his usual groove, as it includes a sailing 
vessel. It is a very effective study of sunlight, calm sea, and mist. 
His two other seascapes, “ Abandon” and “ Strife,” are as good as 
anything he has yet done. 


The former is a horizontal composition 
with a huge roller sweeping right across the picture and dashing on 
he rocks to the right, and the latter reminds us of “The Reef” of 
ast year, but is stronger in light and shade and has more action. 
Will Cadby shows several of the dainty little child studies we have 
een led to expect from him, and Mrs. Cadby’s sole contribution, an 
extraordinary cat study, is unworthy of the producer of the beautiful 
hotographs of flowers and grasses we have been accustomed to from 
her. George Davison has three typical landscapes this year, of 
which we like ‘Molesey Lock” most. “A Wet Sun” is 


Ward Muir again gives us 


also 


very pictorial. hree examples of his 


owers to make one small piece of printing paper serve for three 
exhibition pictures. They do not altogether demonstrate that quality 
is better than quantity, but “In Roquebrune ” calls for most attention, 
Reginald 


straight- 


apart from the fact that it is the largest of the three. 
Craigie has only one picture this year, “ Bernadette,” a 
forward photograph of a little girl, which is pleasing on account 


of its simplicity. 


Mrs. G.. A. Barton’s work is very unmistakable, and, with one 
exception, her child models are again in evidence. The exception is 
a fine study of an old man, “For the night cometh when no man can 
work.” Apart from its rather unconventional shape, this is one of 
the best examples of figure work we have seen from Mrs. Barton. 
E. T. Holding has several strong figure subjects, of which “ Music” 


is a very pleasing arrangement of two models. The lighting in this 


Arthur Mars] 
has three very good pictures: “A Dusty Day,” being not onl 


composition is rather hard, and suggests flashlight 


remarkably fine composition, apparently a snapshot, but gi 
“The Frontier” is 
uncommon arrangement of lines, and its very unconventional 


a splendid idea of action and perspective. 
makes it attractive. It represents an unbroken line of tall, gaj 
trees by a river’s bank. David Blount’s pictures are, as usual, rat) 
low in tone and scratchy in execution. “The Columbine” is perhi 
the best. Archibald Cochrane has four interesting pictures, of wh 
“The Barrel” and “Mont St. Michel” are most striking. The lat 
has a remarkably fine cloud effect. Eustace Calland’s pictures a 
as usual, clever, but, with the exception of “The Village Inn,” 
uare” of last ye 
Dr. E. G. Boon shows a couple of fine little genre studies and a lai 
Walter Benington’s work is disappointing, “A Rosebus 
A fine study of light and she 
is shown by A. J. Anderson in “ Curbed,” which depicts a locomot 
A. H. Blake and J. H. Anders 


have several good prints, and Edward Seymour has one of | 


not quite reach the standard of his “ Hanover S 


scape. 
being about the best of his series. 


in a smother of smoke and steam. 
bot 
technically perfect fruit studies. We miss, however, the beauti 
fruit and flower studies that Mr. J. M. Whitehead used to tre 
us to. We have instead a couple of quiet but very perfect lit 
scapes. J. C. Warburg's two efforts are seascapes. They ¢ 
quite meek and demure, and one of them, “ Backwash,” has a breaki 
The secret: 
he author’s boso 


lan 


waye that appears to be nicely combed and curled. 
J. M. C. Grove’s ‘“ Winter Gioom ” is locked up in 
and we have have our doubts whether G. E. H. Rawlins’s “ Woodla 
Pool” is hung the right way up. Miss Corstance Ellis has a dair 


little picture, “Casablanca, Morocco,” which, although good, is 1 
so welcome as this clever lady photographer’s figure studies. M 
Warburg, Miss Marian Silverton, Cavendish Morton, W. Thom: 
Fred. Judge, Charles F. Grindrod, W. A. Stewart, A. W. Hill, Ch 
H. L. Emanuel, and J. Page Croft have also examples of their work 
view, but space does not permit of more than a reference to the 
The exhibition remains open until October 21, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.t 
and on Wednesday and Saturday evenings from 7 p.m. to 9.30 p. 
As in former years the general committee invite their visitors betwe 
4.2) and 5.30 to a cun of tea. 


—_—___._—__ 


R.P.S. Exursrrrioy.—A. good programme of lantern lectures | 
been arranged to be given in the North Room at the New Galle 
on Monday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings at eight o’clock. 1 
morrow (September 23), Mr. A. Brooker will give a lecture 
“Winchelsea and Rye”; on Monday next (September 25), Mr. 8. 
Beckett will show a series of “Alpine Pictures,” and on the follo 
ing Thursday “A Journey to Fanatical Fez” will be the subje 
of a lecture by Mr. J. H. Avery—by request. 


Tyternationat Solar Research.—A conference of the Internatior 
Union for Co-operation in Solar Research will be held on the 27 
inst. at New College, Oxford, by invitation of the Warden a: 
Fellows of the College. The subjects of discussion will include t 
fixing of standards of wave length in spectroscopic research, co-opél 
tion in the measurement of the intensity of solar radiation, co-opel 
tion in recording solar phenomena by means of photographs of t 
disc, spectro-heliograph records and observations at the limb of t 


sun. 


Sr. Marrnew’s (Boornr) Camera Crus announce their seco’ 
annual exhibition will be held in St. Matthew’s Parochial Ha 
Thornton Road, Bootle, on November 16. There are three op 
classes. H. Tempest, 78, Thornton Road, Bootle, Liverpool, 
the hon. sec. 
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 Photo-echanical Dotes. 
sare ete 
Film Lantern-slides by Lithography. 
xrroN is called in the “ Zeitschrift fir Reproduktions- 
pnik” to the advantages of a light, flexible lantern-slide 
sr one on glass in point of price and handling in the’ trade, 
J to the drawbacks of the transfer process by which the slides 
usually made. An excellent substitute for the transfer 
cess, and one productive of a slide which can be cheaply 
Finced and cheaply transmitted through the post, is based 
the use of hardened gelatine, on which the pictures are printed 
ect from stone withou difficulty, and the results of which 
» satisfactory, provided a proper selection of colours is made. 
stone-printing on gelatine, the gelatine sheets should be 
iform, and as thin as possible without risk of breakage. Uni- 
transparency is naturally a sine quad non, and suitable 
fines can be obtained from a number of manufacturers. The 
ets are dusted over on the sides to be printed with a soft silk 
th, and then, immediately before laying on, with a soft brush. 
@ machine must be worked very slowly ; the inking must be 
d, and liberally applied, and, what is most important, the 
e must be very slightly dampened. In regard to the inks, 
must be borne in mind that all body colours will appear abso- 
ely black in the projected picture, and are only to be used 
outlines, for which purpose pigments of intense covering 
wer should be chosen. For all other purposes, the transparent, 
“Jasur,” colours should be exclusively employed. Mineral 
ours, such as chrome yellow, etc., cannot be used, and the 
Stapp” reds have also far too great covering power. In 
nosing colours, the picture must be judged by transmitted, 
t reflected, light, and acolour must be chosen flatter—i.e., more 
dened—than for an impression on paper. The ink is mixed 
sufficient fixative for the quickest drying practicable, as 
@ prints have all to be laid out to dry by free exposure to the 
, the gelatine, unlike paper, absorbing none of the ink. After 
interval for drying of from six to eight hours, the second 
inting can be done, and so the process is continued. It is ad- 
sable to apply the colours in order the reverse of that for paper 
viz., blue, red, and, lastly, yellow — the key plate being 
inted first. The printed transparencies are completed by cut- 
1g up the sheets and binding up each picture with a somewhat 
yuter piece of gelatine. 


creasing the Sensitiveness of Bichromated Fish-glue 
and Albumen, 


in the current issue of “ Photographische Korrespondenz ” Herr 
‘Tschérner, of the Vienna School of Graphic Arts, describes the 
sults of the process for imparting greater sensitiveness to fish-glue 
d albumen prmting solutions by addition of dyes. The formule 
amined by Herr Tschérner are those of MM. Calmels and Clerc, 
blished some months ago, and reported in “ Photo-Mechanical 
tes” for June 16, 1905. Two plates were printed side by side, 
e dyed and the other undyed. The dye used was the purest 
ythrosine (tetraiodo fluorescein), of Grote, Basle, and it was added 
‘the sensitiser in the proportions of .05, .1, .15, and .2 per cent. 
it in no case could any shortening of the necessary time of ex- 
sure be noticed. On exposing both piates for half the time required 
‘the undyed plate, both floated off on washing in water, the dyed 
Well as the undyed. Further than this, when the undyed film was 
rectly exposed, and a film containing .05 and .1 per cent. of dye 
posed for the same period, the strongly stained film was insuffici- 
tly printed: the dye had lowered, instead of raised, its sensitive- 
ss. Similar results were obtainable with albumen, and convinced 
a Tschirner that the dye in his experiments acted strongly as 
Screen, and thus lowered the sensitiveness of the plates. 


Patent Dews. 


aa eg 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents were made between Sep- 
tember 4 and September 9 : — 

Printing Macurmyns.—No. 17,896. Improvements in photographic 
printing machines. George Hana, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London. 

Printing Frame.—No. 17,908. An improved photographic printing 
frame. John Batty, 1244, Willis Street, Lozells, Birmingham. 
No. 18,195. An improved photographic printing frame. William 

Gale, 4, Smarts Lane, Loughton, Hssex. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lame, London, W.C. 


DayricHr DeveropmEnt.—No. 19,164, 1904. The claim: is for a 
camera into which is built a vertical tank to which the plate is 
transferred from the dark slide, and in which it is developed and 
fixed. The apparatus resembles others in which this plan has 
been advocated. Hans and Hugo Tirmann, Pielach, near Melk, 
Austria. 

Srpreoscopes.—No. 21,637, 1904. The claim is for a portable stereo- 
scope, consisting of two portions hinged together, the one of which 


carries the lens, and the other the view carrier, as shown in the 


Lt LI 


== 2) 


Fig. 1.—The film package. Fig. 2.—The exposing chamber or 
adapter. 


figure. The case may conveniently be formed as a book cover 
having a hinged back, 2, whereby it may be opened out flat. On 
one side (or both sides) of the hinged back, 2, the sides, 3, of the 
case or cover may be turned up at right angles as shown to repre- 
sent the side edges of a book when closed, and to form a support 
for the opposite half of the case, 1. On the front edge, 4, may be 
fitted, by a joint or hinge, 5, a shaped piece to form a lens 
carrier, 6, with folded-over edges, 7, at top and bottom to per- 
mit of the lens-holders or frames, 8, sliding therein, whereby 


they may be laterally adjusted to the eyes of the user. In or 
about the centre of this same haif, and extending inwardly at a 
right angle to the lens carrier, may be fitted by a joint or hinge, 
9, a piece forming a screen, 10, with folded-over edges, 11, at 


——— 
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top and bottom, which form guides within which a slide, 12, is 
movable to form an extension of the screen. On the upper edge 
of the screen, and adjacent to the lens carrier, is formed a lip 
or bent piece, 15, adapted to fit into a catch piece, 16, attached 
to or formed on the upper and inner folded edge of the lens 
carrier, so that the screen and lens carrier are held firm when in 
an upright or open position. On the opposite half of the cover 
are grooves for a sliding view carrier, 18, the side edges, 19, of 
which are bent over to retain the stereoscope views in the 


carrier 18, the latter being preferably made as shown asa double 


frame, hinged at 20 to a flat slide, 21, whereby it may be folded 
flat when out of use. Sidney Herbert Bath, 97, Grove Lane, 
Camberwell, London, S8.E., and the Rotary Photographic Co., 
Ltd., 12, New Union Street, Moorfields, London, E.C. 


Non-INFLAMMABLE CrLLuLom.— No. 22,381. The admixture of boric 


acid with nitro-cellulose and camphor is claimed as a method 
of producing a non-flammabie celluloid. W. C. Parkin and Alfred 
Williams, Damstead Works, Bronfield, Sheffield. 


Rott Hotper.—No. 190, 1905.—The invention relates to a system 


of daylight-loading roll film, in which the protecting wrapping 
of black paper is dispensed with. The packet of sensitive film 
to be exposed in a chamber or adapter which can be adapted to 
any camera, consists of a shallow box of wood, or other suitable 
material, of sufficient width to allow the film in use to run 
freely, but without too much play. The length and width of 


the box are sufficient to allow of the usual exposure aperture, 


and the depth to accommodate the roll of sensitive film. Imme- 
diately behind the exposure aperture in the front of the box is 
fixed an opaque partition, which is fitted in a light-tight manner 
to the sides. This partition may be of thin sheet metal, card- 
board, ete., and is of such a length that it extends nearly the 
whole length of the interior of box, the ends being rounded to 
allow of the smooth running of the film in the process of changing, 
and a narrow slit being left at each end through which the film 
passes. The slits may be lined with plush or velvet for the 
purpose of making the package perfectly light-tight. 
venient 


At a con- 
position behind the partition is provided a small pivoted 
roller, e, extending from side to side of box, and is intended to 
receive the exposed film. 


The ends of roller are pivoted in 
the sides of box, and one end projecting through is provided with 
a slot or key-way to engage with the lower part of winding handle 
contained in the adapter. The charge of film is provided with a 


S) 


tab of paper, which is threaded through the aforesaid slits on 
to the roller, which may be furnished with a threading slit in 
The tab is 


the manner of ordinary film spools. 


of sufficient 


length to extend com 
posure aperture, and 
it should take several 
of film is simply a hoi 
which is kept in place 
side to side of box t 


pletely round the partition, across th 
hence to the receiving roller, around y 
urns to ensure a certain grip. The 
ow roll, of the necessary length and yw 
by means of a wire or rod extending 
hrough the centre of roll, or the wi 


rod can be dispensed with and the roll allowed to run fr 
it is fed off. 
the cover of the box is fitted on and the joint covered wi 
orm a light-proof package, and this ] 
age will form an article of commerce, it being of so little value 
it can be discarded after once using. The adapter is mad 
follews :—To one side of a rectangular frame—of suitable di 


After the charge of film is threaded as deser 


pasted strip so as to 


sions to receive the film package in use—is hinged a back a 
On the opposite side a flat frame is fixed, containing an exp 
and, like 
furnished with a sliding opaque shutter for the purpose of rc 


aperture similar to the frame of a dark slide, 


ing the sensitive film when the adapter is removed from ca; 
during the process of focussing or for other purposes. At 


end, or on one side opposite to the end of the aforementi 


roller, is provided a winding handle, which is extended dk 
wards to form a key which engages in the recessed end or 
way of the roller, and allows of the film 


exposures are made. 


eing wound up as 


The key is adjusted 
when placing the package in the adapter. 


to enter the key 

In connection > 
the winding handle, a device can be provided for the pur 
of recording the number of exposures. The claim is conf 
to the construction of a roll holder in such a manner as ton 
it commerciaily practicable to adapt it to the system of dayl 
loading (other than the well-known plan o 


daylight loa 
Spools or cartridges in which the sensitive film is wrapped ro 
a core of wood and is protected with a strip of black bacl 
paper considerably longer than the film itself) and to detail 
mechanism for correctly spacing and automatically locking 
winding handle when sufficient film is wound off for the | 
cessive exposures. Although a plain roll of films appears te 
most suitable to the new system described herein, it would 
quite possible to use it in connection with paper-backed fil 
the pai 


° 


kage in this case would necessarily 
a given length of film. William Albert E 
Tooting, London, S.W. 


be more bulky 
wards, 51, Vant Re 


A Mopirtep Gum Procuss.—No. 11,077, 1905. The invention rele 
to pigment bichromate processes, and lays stress on the met 
of manufacture, in which the paper is first coated with a solu 

colour and then with a layer of bichromated albumen, or 

albumen to be bichromated. It is claimed for this method ¢ 
it has the advantage that the layer of colour will not beco 
dissolved and intimately mixed with the ayer which is used 
he sensitising medium when it is quickly appli 

Beautiful brilliant shadows with dull lights and properly gra 

ated half-tones will thereby be obtained. Another important | 

vantage is that the time of exposure indicated by the pho 
meter need not be altered in accordance with the different colo 

of the pigment paper, as the light always passes through a u 

form uncoloured upper sensitive layer, whereas, if the layer 

colour is at the top, as in ordinary carbon or pigment pape 
it acts as a light-filter or screen. 


a carrier for 


Properly sized paper is coat 
with a soluble layer of colouring matter in a uniform mann 
and dried. Then a solution of bichromated albumen (say 
parts by weight of albumen, dissolved in 100 parts by weig 
of bichromate of potash 1: 10) is applied over the layer of color 
or, instead of this solution, a colloid substance, such, for 1 
stance, bichromated dextrine (1: 2), may be used, and the wh 


92, 


22, 
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js left to dry again. The paper is now ready for use, and the 
printing is accomplished with the aid of a photometer, where- 
supon it is soaked in cold water and developed, say, with a brush. 
(Owing to the action of light, the colloid surface, and the colour 
under it, will become more or less insoluble, according to the 
‘exposure and owing to the thin layer of colour and colloid, the 
are produced. Karl Pflanz, 


finest half-tones 30, Graben, 


Linz a/D. 


+> 


Dews and Dotes. 


om the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell, E.C., we have 
a the programme of lectures and laboratory courses con- 


aa eee ec ciaaats — 


fed in almost every branch of technology. The official depart- 
at, under the direction of Mr. S. D. Chalmers, B.A., M.A., 
resents the branch of instruction for which students of photo- 
| he Institute, inasmuch as photo- 
ace in the curriculum. The 
of Mr. Chalmers’ lectures on 
of Optical Instruments’ 


phy are most likely to visit 
phic optics receives a notable p 


wing extracts from the syllabus 


ptical Instruments” and “Design ? will 
lain the aims of the teaching executive:—Photographic appa- 
905-December 19, 1905).—Con- 


adjustments ; 


us (eight lectures, October 31, 


iction of cameras. Details of simple landscape 
566; importance of stop as regards illumination and correction 
, 

defects. 


] objectives, modern forms. 


Nature of defects, their influence on image; symme- 
Effect of light on photographic 
es—orthochromatic plates and screens; requirements of colour 
ag the testing of photographic lenses. Stops, shutters, 

Telephotography. Stereoscopic appa- 
Photographic Lenses.—Design of 
andscape lenses, use and position of stop ; 
ives principle of spherical correction o! 
curvature of field condition for flattening, 


truction, and testing. 
us. simple achromatic and 
werically compensated 
tortion, double objec 
rance and exit pupils; 
y achromats ; anastigmats, Rudolph’s principle, illustrations o 


. . . . 
dern lenses; convertible anastigmats and their design. 


tue sixth annual exhibition of the Burnley Camera Club will be 
a in the Assembly Hall, Mechanics’ Institute, Burnley, from 
vember 16 to 18. There are four open classes, and four for loca. 
stographers. Entries close November 8, and exhibits must be 
iyered at the Mechanics’ Institute by November 14. Mr. F. 
ider is the hon. sec., and applications for entry forms must be 


pe to him at above address. 


— exhibition will be held on February 20 and 21, 
, at the Royal Albert Institute, Windsor, under the patronage 
their Majesties the King and Queen. There are twelve classes, 
which four are open. J. W. Gooch, Royal Albert Institute, 
Bisor, is the hon sec. 


Lavy photographers, both amateur and professional, will hear 
regret of the death of Mr. Samuel Blatchford Webber, which 
place at his residence, Bromley, Kent, on Sunday last, the 
inst., at the advanced age of eighty-six. Mr. Webber was a 
ed goldsmith, and as recently as the Newcastle meeting of the 

otographic Convention gave a practical demonstration as to what 

do with residues, by making a gold ring out of them and pre- 
iting it to the president. 
lateur photographer, his labours dating back for a considerable 


He was an excellent and painstaking 


iod. He was vice-president of the Bromley Camera Club, and 
4g years was one of the trustees of the Photographic Conven- 
N, @ position which he resigned only a few months since owing to 
health. The deceased 


E . 
Ronality, and a courteous and kindly gentleman. 


was a very interesting and pleasing 


Dyeetings of Societies. 


ee 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sept. Name of Society. 


Subject. 


.| Cardiff Photographic Socioty ... 


.| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn, 
.| R.P.S. Exhibition ., 
.| Luton Camera Club 


.| R.P.S. Exhibition 


Southampton Camera Club 


.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 
.| Southampton Camera Club ... 


IRIE) WINSTON As pocsont enone 


.| London and Proy. Photo. Assn.|" 
.| Handsworth Photographic Soc. | 


“Selection of Subject and Exposure.’ 
Mr. A. E. Harris. 

astle Semple. Mr. R. Lindsay. 

Winchelsea and Rye.” Mr. A. Brooker. 

“QOzotype” (Gum). Mr. Thomas Manley. 

“ Alpine Pictures.” Mr. 8. J. Beckett, 


H.R.P.S. 
Illustrated Lecture. “A Founder of 
Wa 


Empire.” Mr. &. G. Ryder. 
“Lanter Slide Making.” Mr. 
{ Parrott. 
“Art by Photography.” Rev. H. W. Dick. 
Portrait Photography.” Mr, C. H. Hewitt. 
Demonstration—Lantern Slide making, 
by contact. Mr, R. J. Pummell. 
“A Journey to Fanatical Fez.” Mr. 
{ John H. Avery. 


Bristot PuorocraPHic CLrus.—1 
more convenient premises. A good 
room) has been secured from the 


James’s Square. The opening of 


there on Tuesday evening, Octobe 


his club has decided to remove to 
suite of rooms (including a dark- 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., St. 


he winter session will take place 
r 3, when Mr. Morris B. Fowler 


will give a practical demonstration and paper on “Exposure and 


Development.” 


ATTERCLIFFE PHotoGRapHic Socrmry.—A meeting of this society 


was held in the Friends’ Meeting 


Room, Leeds Road, on Monday 


night, when Mr. A. Birtles gave a lecture on the photographing of 


clouds. 


Tur opening meeting of the Blairgowrie Photographic Association 


for the winter session was held on 


Tuesday night last, when a paper 


on Turner’s “Liber Studiorum” was read by Mr. H. D. Ross, vice- 


president. 


Tue annual meeting of the Keighley Photographic Association was 


held last week. The report of the 


secretaries (Messrs. H. H. Haggas 


and W. H. Hainsworth) showed that the membership had decreased 
from eighty to seventy-six, and the treasurer (Mr. E. P. Heaton) 
amnounced that the balance of £18 13s. 7d. at the beginning of the 
session had been reduced to £3 Os. 54d. ‘There were several sums still 


to come in. The following officers 


were appointed :—President, Mr. 


W. Robershaw; vice-presidents, Messrs. F. Mahony, C. H. Smith, J. 
G. Dickinson, W. H. Hainsworth, and T. Heaps; treasurer, Mr. H. E. 
Haggas; librarian, Mr. F. Gill; lanternist, Mr. A. Stell. 


Dryonport Camera Crus.—The annual meeting of this club was 


held on Tuesday last. 


The Committee reported that the progress of 


the club continued in every way to be satisfactory. The membership 


showed an increase, and the attendance had been exceedingly good 


at the twelve meetings. Mr. W. 


Treglohan was elected president, 


Messrs. A. J. Catford and J. F. Coombes were re-elected hon. secre- 


taries, Mr. F. B. Langdon was re-elected hon. treasurer; Messrs. 
W. H. Mayne, R. Maw, J. T. Trend, and J. Cock were elected vice- 
presidents; and Messrs. J. Batten, G. D. Graver, HE. A. Earl, and 


R. E. J. Lamb the committee. 


were appointed delegates to the Royal Photographic Society. 


Rev. H. O. Fenton, and the president 


Mr. 


W. H. Lamb, auditor, and Mr. 8S. J. Heal, lanternist, were re-elected. 


Prymourn PHotoGRaPuic Socrery.—At the annual meeting of this 


society, held on Friday last, the hon. secretary reported a most 


satisfactory year’s work and increase of membership. 


Who. a als 


Johnson was re-elected president, and Messrs. Blanchard and A. E. 


Coleman vice-presidents, Messrs. W. Clayden, C. H. Dymond, W. 


a a ne 


ee anni tpt enn 
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Grist, H. S. Hill, A. B. Fellowes-Prynne, R. A. Shapcott, and F. A. 
Wiblin, committee; Mr. A. W. Hicks, hon. secretary; and Mr. J. T. 
Trend, hon. treasurer. Messrs. HE. G. Turney and H. 8. Hill were 
elected delegates to the R.P.S. 

Warringron Puorograpuic Socrery.—The annual meeting of this 
society was held at the Old Academy on September 5. Mr. Smithson, 
the secretary, read the report for the past year, and recorded a very 
The membership stood at about eighty. 

desired to point out that unless 
prepared to do 


satisfactory year’s work. 
The however, 
every member of the society was 
her best to add to the number by introducing good working mem- 
bers, it would not be possible to provide such a profitable series of 
lectures, etc., as they desired. The foilowing officers for the ensuing 
year were elected :—President, Mr. F. V. L. Mathias; vice-presidents, 
Alderman Bennett, Messrs. J. Fairhurst, James Harding, William 
Winstanley, F. G. Taylor, Peter Dalton, and Mrs. Mathias; com- 
mittee, Messrs. D. 8. Birrell, George Nicholis, K. F. Bishop, F. W. 
Purse, H. Smith, G. Smith, Mrs. A. C. Smithson, and J. Dolan; 
curator, Mr. F. J. Eardley; auditor, Mr. Peter Dalton; secretary, 
Mr. A. C. Smithson; treasurer, Mr. F. Garside; lanternist, J. V. 
Moore, assistant lanternist, W. S. Birrell. 

Wrinster Programmes.—We are pleased to note, by a batch of winter 
here is still a considerable amount 
he British photographic societies. 


committee, 
his or 


fixture-cards just to hand, that 
of activity to be found among 
From the EprnsureH Pxoroerapuic Socrmty’s syllabus we learn 
that some lectures of considerable practical interest will be delivered 
by various members. On October 4 James Burns will give “a piain 
talk” on “Some Essentials to Picture Making” ; Archibald Cochrane 
will lecture on “ Pictorial Aim in Photography” on December 6; 
and T. Cuthbert Day demonstrates “Colour Photography in Theory 
and Practice for Amateurs” on January 3; and “Composition and 
Chiaro-oscuro ” will be illustrated by W. Grant Stevenson, R.S.A., 
on April 4. Many other good lectures are also fixed. The Grascow 
Eastern AMATEUR PHorogRapHic Association has, among other at- 
tractions, a demonstration on gum-bichromate on October 12 by Dr. 
Andrew Richmond, “Carbon Printing” by Dan Dunlop on Oct. 26, 
and “ Artistic Mounting of Photographs” on October 19 by J. S. 
Melville, “ Transparencies and Enlarged Negatives” by M. Crosbie 
on December 14, and “ Reduction and Intensification” by David Horn 
on December 21. The Mancuuster Amateur PHotocRapuic Socrury 
also has a promising fixture list, and the Carpirr PHoToGRAPHIC 
rety and the Norrucore Camera Crus show ail the necessary 
The Luron Campra CLuB promises its members 


evidences of vitality. 


inter alia a lecture on three-colour photography on November 6 by 


Murray Barford, and a practical evening on ‘‘ Auto-Pastel” by Messrs. 


Staddon and Baker on November 13. ‘“ Visual vy. Factorial Develop- 
ment” will be dealt with by Messrs. Warren and Cox on November 20, 


demonstration of 


and Dr. F. Seymour Lloyd will give a practica 
X-ray work on November 27. The HanpsworrH PurorograPHic 
Socrmry, the Darrimyeron Camera Crus, and the Kinninc Park 
hem; whilst from 
PxoTo- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY come programmes that prove our cousins at the 


Camera CiuB have interesting sessions before 
the AvckLaND Camera Cius and the Sourn AvsTRALIAN 
Antipodes are quite as active as the photographers of the Old 
Country. 
Roptey, PHoTcGRAPHIC 
Mr. W. 
The treasurer, Mr. 


CanvertEy Disrricr 


.—The annual meeting was held on the 14th inst. 


FARSLEY, AND 
Socre 
Whittaker, of Rodley, was elected president. 


Albert Matthews; the Yorkshire Union delegate, Mr. Ashby; and 


the secretary, Mr. Crossley. The retiring president (Mr. Gaunt) 


offered a prize of one guinea, and the society one of half a guinea 


for the two best pictures by the members at the society’s annual 
exhibition in February next. 


* Before 


Dew D)aterials. 


——— 


Christmas Mounts. Published by Messrs. Marion and Co., Lin 
22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. 
The slip-in or paste-down mount for the reception of a p 
graph, and the final purpose of Christmas souvenirs, has be 
such a fixture in the photographic stationery trade, that we 
cipate the arrival of new styles for the season before the sun 
is hardly gone. Messrs. Marion and Co. are first in the field 
a list of motto mounts, all of a festive character, which run 
eight pages, and includes an immense number of designs 
sizes. Amongst these there is surely enougii choice in col 
style, and price to suit the most fastidious. We see Messrs. Mé 
include mounts for photographs of postcard size, an innovatio 
Christmas mounts which is interesting in view of the fear 5 
times expressed that the picture postcard would seriously com 
with the Christmas card as a medium of greeting. A mount 
postcards is, therefore, opportune, and provides a means of pro 
how much better the postcard looks when neatly framed 


enclosed. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


A. SERIES a monochromatic flash-candles has been introduced 
Dr. G. Krebs, and is placed on the market by Messrs. A. EH. St 
and |Co., 19, Thavies Inn, London, E.C. The candles are prep 
to give monochromatic lights to answer the purpose of blue, gr 
or red filters in the exposure of plates for three-colour photogray 
Other forms of monochromatic flashlight are also supplied, and at 
tion is drawn to the advantages of the new introductions for or 
chromatic photography difficult circumstan 
Messrs. Staley’s circular gives the prices of the candles, 


under various 


Correspondence. 


*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addre 
of the writers are given. 


*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed hy 


correspondents 
———_——__—_ 


THE ACTION OF METOL AND ORTOL ON THE SKIN: 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—For many years I have suffered with my hands wl 


using amidol and metol. The symptoms used to extend to my wri 
which would be a compiete mass of sores, and my hands and a1 
itched exceedingly. I have tried almost every kind of ointment wi 
out success, but I have at last found a successful remedy as follo 
leveloping I grease my hands well with lard, then wipe th 
so that the grease wiil not affect the print. After developing I w 
my hands with very hot water—as hot as I can bear my hands 


When the grease is removed, I make a solution of alum, 1 oz. 


a pint of water, place my hands in this, and allow them to rem 
for a few minutes. I then wipe them, without further washing th 
Since doing this I have had no’ trouble w 
If others w 
have suffered from the effects of developing as I have will try thi 
F. Huenes 


for at least an hour. 
my hands, whereas previously they were almost raw. 


do not think they will suffer again.—Yours truly, 
Leicester, September 13, 1905. 
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THREE-COLOUR PORTRAITURE. 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen, —In your very interesting article on three-colour por- 
aiture you say: “Comparing three-exposure with one-exposure 


hree-colour work, the balance of practical advantage would 


meras for t 
aie to lie with the former, for the latter are costly, more difficult 


Practical advantage is, 


> 


"adjustment, and introduce extra filters.’ 
yyour mind, that if your sitter moves during one exposure all three 
sgatives have to be thrown away, because, if he moved in the sitting, 
, for the red-sensitive, that is, the panchromatic, plate, you would 
_ a negative to be printed in blue, in which you would give in 
portion to the movement involuntary predominance to the yellow 
d the red printing plate. I should think this is a decided dis- 
vantage of the three-exposure camera. Now, if you had a one- 


cposure camera, with one lens, then if your sitter moved slightly 
ring exposure ali negatives would show the same movement, and 
ie omimance would be given to one colour. In fact, a slight 
ovement would not mean a bad picture; ergo, there is a decided 
lvantage for the one-exposure camera. In the three-exposure camera 
hree filters are required, and I am sure that in the one-exposure 
mera this number will not be exceeded, and if you adopt Bennetto’s 
ystem (not minding certain inherent defects), only one filter is re- 
uired. 
Now for the costliness of the one-exposure camera. How many are 
1 use? Are there two persons that have one, and who are also able 
show some prints, say cabinet size (not chromoscope positives) 
aken with a one-exposure camera? Does that look as being of com- 
ercial value to manufacturers? If you can warrant an order of 
half-plate one-exposure cameras I will do them at £6 each (with- 
: fuss), and also patent my idea (which is in practical use since 
eptember 1, 1905). Surely not very costly. Kindly remember, also, 
2 the photographic lens is not the same to-day as sixty years ago, 
nd apply that to the one-exposure camera of to-day and sixty years 
lence. 
Tam inclined to think that you edited last week’s colour columns 
a the intention to challenge somebody to a reply. Compiying with 
his, your implied desire, I hope you grant me pardon for not ac- 
epting three exposures in portraiture in three colours as best.— 
Yours faithfully, Orro P¥ENNINGER. 
September 19, 1905. 
. [Speaking on the basis of what has actually been done in three- 
‘olour work, we can only adhere to our belief that the three-exposure 
nethods have hitherto yielded the best results. We cannot dispute 
the theoretical superiority of the one-exposure camera, and we are 
sonvinced that eventually it must supplant the system of successive 
exposures. But we were writing of the met nods of successful colour 
workers as we have known them.—Ebs., B.J.P.] 


RETOUCHING BY NIGHT. 
To the Editors. 
‘Gentlemen,—I do not know what the Bruce apparatus is like, or 
What it costs, but I know that with a white opal globe, 9 in., cost- 
ing about 1s. 3d., and an ordinary double-wick petroleum lamp, I 


ean do my retouching as comfortably as by daylight, and in winter 
q seldom use anything else. 

The lamp and globe are placed in the retouching desk in such a 
ition that the light from the globe strikes through the negative.— 
Yours truly, OTHELLO. 


+ +-___ 
Messrs. W. H. Hupson and W. T. D. Makepeace, trading as 
Hudson and Makepeace, Birmingham, photographers and dealers 
in photographic materials, have dissolved partnership. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.° All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Eprrors, Toe British 
Journat of Puorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*.° Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

*.* Communications relating to Advertisements and general businesa 
affairs should be addressed to MESSRS. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.0. 

*.° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HanRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, HieOe, 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

pA 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


E. T. Connold, 7, Magdalen Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Photograph of the Rev. 
E. N. Bloomjield, Guestling, Hastings. 

A. J. Sanders, 13, Mill Street, Bideford, Devonshire. Photograph, Hoggs Corner and 
Town Hall, Bidetord. 


J. Seckrington, Willoughby, Rugby. Photograph, Postcard, showing a man riding a 
pig. 
J. H. Willman, 6, Cromwell Terrace, Eastney, Portsmouth. Photograph of Lunch at 

R.M.A. Sergeants’ Outing, Rookesbury Park, August 24th, 1905. 

Criticism of Retouching.—Readers desiring criticisms of their re- 
touching should send two prints from three negatives, in each case, 
one before and one after retouching. The prints should be on glossy 
paper, and the subjects, an aged person, a young man or woman, 
and a child. It is impossible to give useful criticism upon the 


evidence of a single print. 


E. R. (Lewes).—There is no demand among makers. Occasionally a 
small advertisement will find a buyer for them. 

A Mivcer Query.—tI will hask you a kvestin, of you dont mind to 
anser me. I hay by a camera for midgest, she wos whit 9 
lenses of a plat cabinet. The midgest was very small and I 
mandet from a cabinet plate of a plate 5 x 7. the midgest 
shal caver oll the plate. The lenses cavert all the plates, but 
the midgest very good, but det is not the right proportion in 
the midgest. Some midgest is biger, and some—is smaler. 
Will you kindle do me the faver and anser me in the fast 
nomber of your jurnal wot shel I do, the shtamps sell be 
right.—IsaacK. 

We are not quite clear as to our correspondent’s inquiry, 
which we print literatim and verbatim, but apparently the 
lenses of his camera are not all of the same focal length. 

F. Jonnson.—Our letter in reference to the copyright is returned 
to us “not known.” We cannot say whether the copyright 


is registered in England. Your only course is to inspect the 
register at Stationers’ Hall, London E.C. 
THERMOMETERS.—I should esteem it a great favour if you could “et 
me know the kind of thermometers they use for testing the 
temperature of solutions, and where I could procure one. 


Also how much do you think I ought to pay for an ordinary 


wall one to tell the temperature of the dark. room to be 
correct.—L. SERGEANT. 
About 2s. from any chemist, or from Baird and Tatlock, 
Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. You can get a house 
thermometer for about a shilling. 
Various.—1. In your opinion, is self-toning paper as permanent as 
that toned and fixed in separate baths? 2. Do you consider 
gaslight papers, Velox and the like, as permanent as the 
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ordinary bromide papers? 
required, 


I do not like the acid fixing 
3. Why will not my silver washings precipitate, 
although both salt and hydrochloric acid have been added? It 
seems to me they used to go down all right, ‘but lately have 
been very troublesome.—OrneLno. 

1. Yes, provided they are thoroughly fixed. Fifteen minutes 
in a bath of 3 oz. hypo to the pint of water is not too long. 
2. Yes. The acid fixing-bath is not absolutely necessary, but 
it cannot be regarded as a source of impermanence if fixation 
and washing are thorough. 3. We cannot say, in the absence 
of information as to papers, etc. If salt will not precipitate 
the silver, certainly “liver of sulphur” will, but you should 
first add to the washings enough sodium carbonate to cause 
the bulk to turn red litmus paper blue, otherwise the addition 


of the sulphide will produce sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
Puorocrapus or Swariows.—I require a photograph of a swallow 
in flight. Can you tell me from whom I am likely to obtain 
one?—G. H. Srrinerriiow. 
Probably from R. B. Lodge, Enfield, Middlesex, or ‘Chas. 
Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
Vienrrrine.—I have read with interest two articles in your journal 


on “Vignetting,” and in both cases vignetting with a brush 


is referred to. I must plead complete ignorance of this 
method, and should be much obliged if you would enlighten 


me as to the way in which to go to work.—M. D. 


You will find the method described in the first article in 
our issue of August 25. 

Inrenstrrcation, Erc,—1. I intensified some negatives with an old 
bath of mercuric chloride and ammonia. ‘The bath was some- 
what exhausted, and did not effectually bleach them, and 

here are stains on the negatives. Please say how I can get 

hem cleared; some look like silver stains. 2. I have a number 
of prints which are too dark. Can I reduce them safely in 

any way?—P. O. P. 

1. It is more probable that the stains are due to traces of 

hypo left in the film, and there is no remedy. 2. Presuming 

hat the prints are P.O.P., the following is a good reducer :— 

A: 10 per cent. solution of ammonium sulphocyanide. B: 

0 per cent. solution of potass ferricyanide. Add 100 minims 

of A and 10 minims of B to 1 oz. of water. 

Retovcutne (Reply to R. H. C.),—The evening-dress study is very 

airly retouched, being soft and well modelled—but still open 


to further improvement with finer working and gradation. 
The girl is not up to the same level, and is flat and ineffective, 
You should have sent us prints of both of these before retouch- 
ing as well as after; otherwise how is the preservation of the 
likeness to be judged? The man is too weak and effeminate 
in appearance, and should have received stronger treatment. 
You can greatly improve your finish by leaving the shadows in 
more; and, when working the larger heads, draw further 
back from them, and cultivate either the bold, running-line 


method, or an easy and soft cross-hatch. Do not leave severe 
or sharp edges of lighting. With a little more thought and 
care you should turn out good work. 

Trrirs on Posrcarps, Er¢.—1. Could you tell me how I can stamp 
the names on negatives, so as to print white lettering on the 
postcards? I want a quick and inexpensive way. Are there 


any rubber stamping outfits sold, and, if so, do you think them 
suitable? What do you advise? 2. Could you also tell me 
what would cause the whites in photographs, printed on post- 
cards, to turn a pinky colour, between the toning solution and 
the fixing while they are washing? The last batch I did, 
about forty to seventy, I did not wash unti complete, but 


placed them in a bath with common salt; then, after com- 


pleting toning, I washed well and fixed; they did not dis. 

colour. What do you think the reason of them discolouring, 

and how can I prevent them? Have I done the best thing? 
Pxoto. 

1. The “ Nameit ” lettering outfit, obtainable from your dealer, 

is as simple and quick a method as any. 2. Traces of hypo im 

the water between toning and fixing. The prints are very 

sensitive to hypo at this stage. ‘here is no objection to the 

salt bath, though we think it is not an infallible preventive 

of the defect. 

TirtEs oN Posrcarps.—Can you tell me how to name a postcard 

in black letters on a white ground as on the enclosed speci- 

raver 7-0), WW Sh 

The titles are set up intype by a printer, and a negative made 


to the scale required on a photo-mechanical plate. A portion 
of the negative to be named is scraped away, and the word- 
ing transferred to it by the usual stripping process. 
A Reaper ror Forry Yrars.—lf the stain is pyro the best remover 
s Eau de Javelle, made as follows: Shake up 2 oz. of bleach- 


ing powder with 14 oz. of cryst. soda carbonate dissolved in a 


little cold water. Wilter, and shake up the undissolved residue 
with plain water and again filter. Thesolution acts strongly on 
yellow stain. A preparation of this kind which we can recom- 
mend is the “ Anti-stain” of the Vanguard Co. 

FrirePROOFING, ETC.—Kindly answer the following :—(1) How to 
make thin calico or gauze fireproof; (2) also how to stain oak 
camera stand to imitate black ebony.—C. H. F. 

(1) Soak in alum 8 oz., ammonium carbonate 24 oz., boric 
acid 14 oz., borax 13 0z., water 24 quarts; (2) give several 
applications of logwood chips digested in water. Add to the 
decoction one or two nutgalls and some sulphate of iron, 
and apply two further coats. 

W. K. Massny.—'The Half-tone Process,” by Verfasser (Iliffe and 
Sons, Ltd.). 

Cuartes Marsuarit.—l. We should try Carl Hentschel, Ltd., Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 2. Stopping down, unless to a point which 
would enormously prolong exposure, will not help you. The 
lens is not achromatic, and after the enlargement has been 
focussed the easel must be moved in a little, the exact distance 
being ascertained by trial. Why not get a cheap portrait 
lens which is not chromatic? 

Rerovenine (Par).—Your retouching is second-class only. The | 
shadows under the eyes are not well balanced, and the 
wrinkles in brow are too much like paint-brush marks—even 
wrinkles have gradation. Be bolder and better blended in 
your work, and break the edges of tone into softness. Culti- 
vate the cross-hatch method for a face this size and age. A 
few strong lessons would do you good and increase your com- 
mercial value 100 per cent. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1906. 


| 
: Epitep sy Grorce E. Brown, F.I.C. 

‘Tue forty-fifth annual issue of Tux Brrrisu JOURNAL 
‘Pxorocrarnic Anmanac will be published on December 
lst. This year’s ALMANAC reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
‘and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
‘publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
can two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
1906 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the ALMANAC 
will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will 
be modified to make it more than ever the book of 
universal photographic reference. As in the past, we shall 
be pleased to receive and consider suggestions for increas- 
ing the value of the Anmanac in directions which may 
occur to our readers as susceptible of improvement. 

The Armanac for 1906 will appeal to photographers all 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
The standard matter and formule will be revised and 
added to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
and practice will be recorded, and wherever practicable 

“new features of an informative nature will be added. 


+” Important Norice—The attention of advertisers is 
specially directed to the announcement that the entire 
edition of the Anmanac (25,000 copies) will again be placed 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1st, 
so as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing 
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season, and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
be esteemed by the publishers. 


Price TWoPrENnce. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


A “Shop” From the report of the proceedings of 
Conventions the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Convention of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
given in our last, and previous, issues, it will be seen 
hat the American gathering is a very different affair from 
that of our own Photographic Convention. In America 
he annual meeting is for solid business purposes, where 
the main object of the members is, if we may use the 
term, to “talk shop.” In the States there seems to be more 
raternity amongst professional photographers than in this 
country, and at the Convention much of the time is spent 
in considering trade questions to the mutual benefit of 
all assembled. The photographer American freely gives 
his methods of conducting his business to his confréres. 
Evidently several of the photographers of America attach 
far more importance to the reception room and the lady 
who presides over it than do their brethren in this country- 
Mr. Rockwood of New York, in his paper, says: “The 
reception room is, after all, allowing that the standard of 
the work is correct, the keynote of any photographic busi- 
ness. Here all the honour (and profit) lies. : The 
next matter of importance, without which all fails; isi-a: 
bright, tactful woman at the desk, unless the owner 
assumes this rdle himself, and, in my view, no man can 
take the place of a woman if she is fitted.” Other speakers 
dwelt upon the importance of a competent receptionist in 
aiding the business. Here in England we fear this point 
is very much neglected. The office is not infrequently 
filled by a young person taken as an apprentice, or im- 
prover, at a small wage, instead of by a tactful business 
lady of good address. It may be argued that the business 
could not afford such a person, but it should be kept 
in mind that an experienced receptionist can often very 
materially increase a busines by her tact in managing the 
customers, as well as by increasing the sales, and obtaining 
orders for enlargements, coloured pictures, or miniatures. 
We have ourselves been in many reception rooms and 
noticed how unsuitable was the one in charge of them for 
the duties to be fulfilled. Some of our professional friends, 
perhaps, may derive suggestions and information from the 
candid avowal of their business methods expressed by 
members of the American Convention. 


* * * 
Expos\ne On the first visit we paid to a photo- 
in e ? ‘ . Ee 
Srdion grapher’s studio we remember the opera 


tor exposed with a cap, having it im 
his hand during exposure, presumably to mark the seconds. 
We may assume that this method of exposure is now 
obsolete, unless on the sands at Blackpool or Margate 
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‘The pneumatic shutter of the flap type has been in everyday 
use for something like twenty years, and is a convenience 
tor which the photographer has to thank Mr. James Cadett. 
Many varieties of this shutter are now in the market, the 
circular bellows shutter, and two or three roller-blind 
studio shutters. The great advantage of these exposing 
devices is that they are silent, or practically so, and that 
the sitter is consequently unaware of the exact moment 
of exposure. A few years ago we met a professional worker 
who used a flap shutter for adult sitters, but preferred the 
cap for children, claiming that he could replace the cap 
more quickly than the shutter would close. Tt is possible 
that this was the case, and may have been due to the 
position of the shutter, the flap opening downwards on 
pressure of the bulb, and closing upwards, when the spring, 
perhaps weakened by- age and use, would not close the 
flap quickly enough. One point requiring frequent atten- 
tion in these studio shutters, as indeed in all shutters em- 
ploying rubber in any way, is the perishing of the teats or 
bladders. So soon, too, do minute leakages occur in the 
bulb, tubing or teat, or in the connections and tap used 
for keeping the shutters open during focussing that if more 
than a minute or two be devoted to focussing and arranging 
the subject the flap will slowly close. One well-known 
flap shutter is provided with a catch which can be turned 
by the hand, and the shutter is then held open indefinitely. 
The delay in releasing this catch, however, when ready 
to expose the plate is a serious one, and we think shutter 
manufacturers might arrange a rod to pass out of the 
camera either at the top or side, so that it would be un- 
necessary to insert the hand in the camera. 


* * * 


Rapid Working Most particularly is this a serious matter 
in Child in child and animal photography. With 
FORD. portrait lenses working at //4, or even 
7/3, the depth of focus is so slight that very little move- 
ment backwards or forwards gives an out-of-focus picture. 
Where children are photographed at their natural occupa- 
tion—playing with toys—as they should be, it often hap- 
pens that after the image has been sharply focussed, the 
time occupied in closing the shutter and moving the slide 
into the place the screen occupied, and then drawing the 
shutter of the slide, is sufficient to allow the child sitter 
to get quite out of the field of view. Probably the extreme 
conservatism of photographers is responsible for the fact 
that no form of reflex camera specially adapted for studio 
leases and studio work has been placed on the market. 
‘Such a camera, with a simple form of focal-plane shutter, 
Siving exposures of, say, 3, 4, and $ second, might readily 
be constructed and used on a stand sufficiently low to 
allow the operator to easily inspect the image on the 
top. In addition to the advantage of being able to 
expose as soon as position and arrangement were satis- 
factory there would be the non-inverted image character- 
istic of the reflex camera. The camera could be so con- 
structed that the mirror might be fixed out of the way if 
focussing in the ordinary way was required, but probably 
better results would be obtained if the ordinary studio 
camera were retained for much of the adult portraiture. 


* * * 


Some Record We veferred in our last issue to some 
Prices. of the prices fixed for pictures at the 


Salon, and alluded to the work of Mr. Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, for whose platinotype portraits of celebrities five 
guineas each is asked. It will, no doubt, be news to those 
workers who are in the habit of submitting portraits to the 
editors of illustrated journals, and it may also interest the 


editors to whom such works are submitted, to know that 
Mr. Coburn frequently secures the sum of ten guineas as 
a reproduction fee for some of his pictures. This sum is 
paid for reproduction in one issue only, and is not for 
full rights. Many of Mr. Coburn’s portraits have ap- 
peared in the “Century Magazine.” 


* % * 
Another Although celluloid has been in use for 
Celluloid many years for different domestic pur- 
Accident, 


poses, it is not until the last two or three 
hat it has become noticeable for +s dangerous properties. 
Last week another disaster was added to the list of acci- 
dents recently chronicled. A telegram from Vienna says 
hat for the third time this year a great explosion of 
celluloid has taken place there. Two workmen were killed 
and twenty others seriously injured, and the entire build- 
ings were destroyed by fire. It will be remembered that 
wo or three cases of ladies having been badly burned 
hrough the ignition of celluloid combs have been men- 
ioned lately, and it is curious that, according to the 
report, the explosion in Vienna occurred during the opera- 
ion of polishing combs. Hitherto celluloid has not been 
ooked upon as an explosive, though it is highly inflam- 
mable, and until fuller information is received many will 
doubt whether the disaster was really brought about by 
an actual explosion and not by the violent combustion 
of the celluloid. Celluloid dishes are in very general use 
in photography, and we have never yet heard of any 
accident arising from them. Some kinds of celluloid are 
more inflammable than others, and some scarcely at all 
by reason of the large amount of other material mixed 
with them. Still, it is well to be careful when dealing with 
celluloid in any form. 

* * * 


Portraits at In our first notice of the R.P.S. Exhi- 
the RPS. bition last week we referred to many of 
the portraits hung in the pictorial section, and we pro- 
pose dealing at length in an early issue with the profes- 
sional section, which is this year unusually interesting and 
instructive. As this more detailed review will not appear 
until the period during which the gallery is open has half 
elapsed, we would take the present opportunity to urge 
upon professional workers, both in the metropolis and 
within easy reach of it, the desirability of paying a visit, 
if only for the sake of seeing the section most closely 
connected with the bread and butter side of photography. 
By way of incentive we may say that the display shows 
almost all kinds of professional work, and that the old- 
fashioned style of portraiture is as well exemplified in the 
show by the well-known and honoured firm of W. and D. 
Downey, as is the most modern work by the exhibit of 
William Crooke. 


* * * 


Cloud Effects The end of September is here, and many 
and Cloud photographers have had their annual 
SEES SIICS: holiday with the camera, and will do 
but little more outdoor work this season. It may be well 
to remind some of our readers that the present time is 
an excellent one for obtaining photographs of clouds, 
either as cloud studies or to use in combination printing 
with landscapes taken earlier in the year. There is one 


‘thing about the photographing of clouds that does not 


apply to landscapes and similar subjects, namely, that 
they may be obtained almost anywhere. From an upper 
window or housetop of the suburban dwelling excellent 
cloud negatives can frequently be secured, provided the 
outlook is free from telegraph or telephone wires, hence 
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4 the opportunity of securing a great variety of 
ects without even leaving home. Plates or films left 
ver from the holiday outing, instead of being, as they 
metimes ere, left unused and allowed to spoil, may be 
Ss utilised for the purposes indicated. The mistake 
; often made, when developing cloud negatives that are 
tended for printing in to landscape subjects, of making 
em too thin and phantom-like, with the result that they, 
then printed, do not tone to exactly the same tint as the 
he portions of the picture. When negatives as cloud 
dies only are required, the camera may be pointed 
auch more toward the zenith than when the clouds are 

ted for printing-in purposes. This is also an excellent 
eason for securing fine sunset effects. For this work 
rthochromatic and backed plates are an acquisition, espe- 
ally those sensitised with dyes of the eosine series, and 
ore particularly sensitive to the yellow rays. With such, 
e yellow screen may usually be dispensed with, as the 
isht itself is generally of a very yellow character at 
unset. 


* * * 
nother 3 As announced in these pages a few 
moo weeks ago, the meeting arranged by the 
ent. R.P.S. for members of the affiliated 


cieties takes place to-night (Friday). If the meeting is as 
ell attended as it was last year the Chairman of the 
ffiliation, Mr. C. H. Oakden, who will address the dele- 
ates and members, will have reason to congratulate the 
rganisation on its continued vitality, and the interest 
en in its work. It may be argued in certain quarters 
hat this annual gathering of the clans is of no particular 
yenefit to anybody in particular, but with this we cannot 
ere. The meeting not only gives the members of 
ocieties situated in all parts of the kingdom an excellent 
xcuse for coming to town to see the exhibitions, but by 
ringing the delegates of the societies together the dis- 
ussion of the affairs of the affiliation which inevitably 
msues, is not only good for that body as a whole, but 
ideas become circulated among the societies indivi- 
wi 


| & bro 


ally through their delegates. Friendly relations are 

ewise fostered between the parent society and the 

liated ones. The fact that only members of the Royal 
ql affiliated societies are admitted to-night (on production 
if the Red Book) is a step towards assisting the friendly 
eeling among the visitors, as everyone will know that 
ferybody else present is a duly authenticated member of 

e organisation. The doors will be open at seven o'clock, 
md during the evening, in addition to Mr. Oakden’s ad- 
iress, the 1905 Affiliation prize slides will be shown. 


* * * 

yertificates The Institute of Chemistry, which for 
pr Industrial pearly thirty years past has laboured, 
mpemistry. and not in vain, to exalt the status of 


he professional chemist, has taken a new step in the 
wanting of diplomas for proficiency. Hitherto the In- 
titute’s examinations have been framed as a test of can- 
lidates’ abilities in analytical chemistry in one or other 
f its branches and its diplomas of ALC. and F.C. 
lave become recognised by municipal, Government, and 
ther bodies as proof of qualification. The institute now 
xtends its examinations to include industrial applica- 
ions of chemistry, and will test candidates in regard to 
he control of plant, the application of power and heat, 
md in other branches of knowledge which a chemical 
yorks manager in his varied capacities of engineer, clerk 
ft works, and architect, as well as chemist, must know 
omething about. In thus recognising the technics of 
hemical manufacture the Institute helps to cement the 


bond between the chemistry of the laboratory and that of 
the works, and we applaud the inauguration of their 
scheme for the reason that the photographic manufactory, 
no less than any other, is destined to benefit by the services 
of men who can add the qualifications of technical 
managers to their acquaintance with photo-chemistry and 
the practice of emulsion making. Under the Institute’s 
scheme the new examinations are open to Fellows and As- 
sociates of one year’s standing. 


PRINTING PROCESSES. 
XIII.—Bromipe Paper. 


Tur development of a bromide print calls for as much 
attention as the development of a negative, and, probably, 
a little more care in manipulation. With a correctly 
exposed plate, the action of a normal developer carried as 
far as it will go will give a good negative, but with a bromide 
print it must not be forgotten that a somewhat different 
result is aimed at. The quality of a negative is judged 
by transmitted light, the bromide print has to be seen by 
reflected light, and although the development may be 
apparently carried as far as possible, the density of the 
deposit has to be entirely different. The difference between 
the thickness of the emulsion on a dry plate and that on 
bromide paper allows this to be accomplished with the 
least amount of trouble, and, although development can 
be pushed sufficiently far with a bromide paper negative 
to secure considerable density by transmitted light, the 
deposit is still extremely weak compared with that of a 
fully developed plate. 


In the development of bromide paper for the purpose of 
obtaining good black and white prints, the chief qualifi- 
cations to be desired are:—Purity of the whites, absence 
of stains, and a deposit of good colour. The purity of 
the whites is assured—assuming freedom from light-fog, 
by not forcing development, and by the judicious use of 
a small quantity of bromide of potassium in the developer, 
correct exposure being in every case a sine qud non if 
good black and white prints are desired. Stains are 
avoided by the observance of extreme cleanliness as regards 
the developing dishes, measures, etc., and in avoiding con- 
tamination with hypo. 

Bromide paper permits of enormous latitude in the 
length of exposure, the difference being compensated tor 
by adjusting the developer to suit; but, and this point is 
not always grasped by bromide workers, the colour of the 
image will alter immediately the correct exposure is de- 
parted from. Correct exposure and normal developer make 
the only possible combination for giving the best black and 
white prints. As soon as the exposure is increased, 
necessitating the addition of bromide of potassium in 
varying quantities to restrain development, and to steepen 
the scale of gradation, the colour of the deposit assumes 
an appearance distinctly different from that given with the 
normal developer and correct exposure. Instead of a 
good black, unpleasant, rusty greens are produced. In 
negative work this is of no moment, but when the deve- 
loped image is to be seen by reflected light, backed up 
with white paper, the bad colour is most undesirable. 
For certain effects, however, this property of bromide 
paper to give tones varying from the rusty green men- 
tioned, to a pinky red or brown, by alterations in the 
length of exposure and character of the developer, can be 
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taken advantage of. There is no doubt that the image, 
being metallic silver, is as permanent as the black tones, 
and, probably, more permanent than many colours pro- 
duced by various toning processes. We will deal with 
these variations of development later. 


For the production of black tones, therefore, the expo- 
sure should always be made to suit the developer, and not 
the developer to suit the exposure. As the exposure that 
suits the normal developer for producing the best print is 
the correct one, this should be ascertained for each nega- 
tive by trial slips of paper with progressive exposures 
before attempting to make any number of prints. If this 
Correct exposure is noted, and the light, distance from 
light, and developer remain constant, the best print that 
the negative will give can always be repeated at a future 
time. The time taken to fully develop can also be used 
as a constant factor. Modifications of development can, 
however, be occasionally employed to obtain certain desi- 
rable results. In the case of an extremely hard negative, 
for instance, that is, one containing much contrast due to 
under-exposure and over-development, the rule for correct 
exposure still holds good for black tones; but the most 
pleasing bromide print is to be obtained by increasing 
the exposure—doubling it if necessary, and developing in 
a normal developer considerably diluted with water. The 
result of this procedure is the production of a print that 
is much softer in character than would have been pro- 
duced by correct exposure and developer of full strength ; 
but, be it noted, no extra bromide of potassium is to be 
added to compensate for the increased exposure, or no 
advantage in the rendering of the scale of gradation is 
given, only an alteration in the colour. With the dilute 
developer and increased exposure, the colour obtained is 
a pleasing grey instead of black, but the print has to be 
removed from the developer at an earlier stage. To get 
these soft, silvery greys instead of blacks, with a normal 
negative, it must always be borne in mind to increase the 
dilution of the developer in proportion to the increase 
of exposure, and to remove the print before it has ac- 
quired full strength in the shadows, 


Tt is often asked: “What is the correct exposure for 
bromide paper?” The correct exposure is that which 
permits of the development in the print of the faintest 
details contained in the densest parts of the negative, and 
no more. 


If an exposure sufficient to allow the light to penetrate 
the dénsest part is given to a correctly exposed and deve- 
loped negative, which is the type we assume is most fre- 
quently dealt with, the remaining portions of the negative 
will receive an exposure that will allow, with normal 
development, the correct amount of density to be secured 
in the print. If the gradations in the negative are imper- 
fect, as in the case given above, increased exposure to 
allow the light to penetrate the dense parts of the negative 
is necessary, followed by short development in a slow 
acting (dilute) developer, so as not to clog the parts of 
the print that have been over-exposed. In a dilute deve- 
loper used under these conditions, the entire image will 
appear at about the same time, very thin and weak. The 
action of the developer is then to build up the deposit in 
the shadows which have received the full exposure, but 
not to increase greatly the density of the high lights which 
have received only just sufficient. The print is, there- 
fore, withdrawn as soon as it is seen that the shadows are 
commencing to clog, and the resultant image will be of a 
grey colour. 

The dilution of the developer without the addition of 
extra bromide of potassium can, of course, always be 
resorted to for correct exposure with a normal negative, 


and there are certain advantages in sometimes following 
this course; but in this case the action is allowed to com 
tinue until the image has gained full strength. One advan 
tage of employing this mode of developing is that the 
image does not lose in intensity in. the fixing-bath, as i 
frequently the case after quick development in a strong 
developer ; but gains a trifle in depth and richness in the 
shadows. More time is also allowed to estimate the pro- 
gress of development, which is not always easy in the 
yellow light of the dark-room. 


In the case of over-exposed negatives that have been 
fully developed and are not only dense, but lacking in 
contrast, the addition of bromide of potassium to thu 
normal developer is permissible without apparently affect. 
ing the final colour of the print. The time of printing, 
however, should, if anything, err on the side of under 
exposure, and, as recommended in a previous article (see 
our issue of September 8), this type of negative, and 
also one that is flat and not very dense, 2.¢., over-exposed 
and under-developed, should be printed at a considerable 
distance from the source of light, and slow bromide paper 
should be used. 

Whether wetting the print before development is always 
desirable depends to a great extent upon the worker’s 
methods. With large prints or enlargements it is de 
cidedly an advantage to soak the paper in water before 
pouring on the developer, as it assists the flow of the 
latter, and obviates the risk of marks and air bubbles 
caused by the developer not covering the paper quickly 
and completely. 

With smaller work, provided plenty of developer is 
used, the prints can be slipped into the developer direct. 
In any case, the prints, after being in the developer or 
water for a brief period, should always be passed, face 
down, over the edge of the developing dish, to remove 
small air bubbles which are likely to collect on the face of 
the gelatine. The removal of these before development 
starts is a point in favour of soaking the prints in water 
first. The soaking should occupy at least a minute to 
allow the gelatine to get uniformly soaked, otherwise the 
development will proceed unevenly, and broad bands of 
varyine depth of tone may appear, especially visible in 
large prints. 

Ferrous-oxalate was at one time the only developer 
advocated for bromide paper, and, indeed, was the only 
one really possible. Its claims for recognition in the 
production of prints of a fine colour have always been 
very much in its favour; but, latterly, it has been almost 
entirely displaced by the alkaline developers, and it is of 
these we propose to treat. 


Ferrous-oxalate is still used by some workers, and 
more than one commercial firm employs it in the whole 
sale preparation of picture postcards. A ferrous citro~ 
oxalate developer is also in favour with at least one big 
firm of bromide postcard printers; but the lack of control 
and the necessary acid bath have practically ousted it 
from the consideration of most photographers, profes- 
sional or amateur. Added to this, there is always the 
tendency to discolouration of the whites following the use 
of this developer, due to the last traces of the iron salt 
remaining in the paper. No great advantage appears, 
therefore, to be gained by recommending its adoption. Of 
the modern developers, amidol, hydroquinone and metol, 
used separately or combined, and rodinal can be counted 
amongst those most in favour; and, indeed, these seem to 
meet all possible requirements for the ready production 
of bromide prints of good colour from almost any type of 
negative. A consideration of their use and tested 
formule will be given in a future article. 
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THE WASTED HOURS. 


4g recently discussing things with a young photographer who 
§ discovered how hard is the world. Here is his case. Three 
ars ago he gave up his situation—d5s. a week—in order to 
ry. He had saved a little money, and he thought the time 
come to buy a business and launch out in life. He bought 
business, and found that the prices were fair—when he had 
itter. But for ten solid days his wife was in the little recep 
m-room, and he in his studio, before’ the first customer 
‘kened—no, brightened!--their door. Three years have 
d, and they have just hung on. The studio rent has been 
id, and they have existei. But he is now studying the litera- 
of free farms in Canada, and next spring he will take his 
fe and the little two-year-old and try a steerage passage to the 
rth west. 

ence heard a clergyman 
rowing lads) tl..t he would 


say (he had a lean living, and eight 
turn all his sons into bakers. Wise 
lea; he had discovered that people must have bread on 365 
ys in every year, and that bread-selling was usually a cash 
ansaction. He had had any foolish notion of the superiority of a 
rofession ” knocked cut of him by the logic of hard fact. If 
‘genteel occupation meant starvation, then he, for one, pre- 
arred “trade.” 


Waiting. 

One of the most hopeless features in the life of a struggling 
otographer is his helplessness. A day of anxious “loafing” 
longer than a week of hard work, and as day succeeds day the 
ituation becomes a nightmare. If only he could dig in the 
arden, or smash something ; anything to work off the accumu- 
ted nervousness! But he must be spruce and ready, for at 
y moment the watched-for sitter may anpear. 
What is the remedy? Well, if he is a single man, and young, 
md sees no prospects, there are worse things than Canada. It 
better to accept a beating now than after fifteen years more of 
tuggling. If he is determined to fight it through and achieve 
ccess, then he must find relief for his nerves in some occupa- 
m during these waiting hours. He simply cannot afford to 
ait for business to turn up—he must vet out and make ‘t. 
There is no one way to push business; different places, different 
ethods. But when a new man enters an overstocked town 
where is there a town which is not overstocked with photo- 
taphers?) and in a couple of years is doing a lot of business at 
ir prices, there is something in it more than luck. One man 
may be hail-fellow-well-met with everyone and soon know every 
aan worth knowing in the place. He will annex a certain class 
f business. Another may be exclusive, and at the same time 
ible to turn out an exceptional class of work, appealing to dis- 


cerning people. But there isone thing common to all unsuccess- 
ful photographers—they all feel the necessity of getting hold of 
the people. 

Letting the People Hnow. 


Suppose the young people had anticipated the ten blank days, 
and prevared for them. The first result would have been 
that they would have felt cheerful, perhaps enthusiastic, instead 
of despairing. The odds are that the man who sold them the 
business did so because he could not make it pay. And they, 
poor children, sat there in blissful anticipation of “sc thing 
turing up.” Probably not one in a hundred of the local 
residents knew that a new man had moved into the place. 
Why were they not told? : 

There are many ways of letting people know. ‘The quickest 
way to get the names of the people is to use an up-to-date 
directory. If this cannot be obtained at a free library it will 
be found in the commercial rooms of the hotels. It is easy to 
select the desirable names. In many directories street lists are 
included, and, where not, the addresses are given with the 
names, and so the wealthier residents can be identified. A 
letter should have been carefully thought out, and then written 
to each “desirable.” The writing would have filled those 
blank hours, and the sealed letter, personally directed, could 
be delivered—dropped in the letter-boxes—by hand. The 
letters would do their work—if not soon, then later. The cost 
would have been the cost of stationery only. 

And Heep Them Posted. 

There are many ways of filling in dead hours, and a man 
who works brainily will manage to get his name known, and 
Advertisement always pays, but it need not 
e with cash. Photography is 


to keep it known. 
always be paid for, at any ra 


essentially a luxury, and in choosing among many possible 
luxuries people generally select that one which is brought 


under their notice. Every guinea taken may be one which 
but for this asking for might have gone in quite a different 
direction, and never benefited the photographer at all. 

There are still misguided people who essay photography 
under the fond delusion that it is an easy and respectable 
means of livelihood. Such people pay a hard price for their 
experience, and when they drop out find few sympathisers. 
But there are others who have been trained to photography, 
and who understand their craft, but who find that venturing 
in business is heartbreaking work. To succeed they must 
realise that work must be got, and not waited for; and that 
for the getting of it the dreary hours of waiting may be 
profitably used. ALEXANDER BRADFORD. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


—_>+—_ 
SOME NOTES ON THEIR PRESENT POSITION AND MANAGEMENT. 
Ie 
Reporting. not scarce, and it is assumed that the individuals responsible 


Ty the last article a comparison was made between the type 
of reports submitted to the Press by hon. secretaries and 
reporters of photographic societies. The kind of report that 

ually finds its way into the waste-paper basket, or suffers 

verely from the onslaughts of the editorial blue pencil, occurs 
unfortunately only too often. The kind that makes interesting 
teading for the general body of readers, and so attracts atten- 
tion to the society from whence it emanates, is not so common. 
It is difficult to explain or understand why good, readable society 


Teports are so seldom produced. Material for making them is 


for their production are gifted with normal intelligence, and 
fully appreciate the value of publicity in the Press for the 
well-being of the society. Yet the quite uninteresting type of 
communication previously illustrated is sent out week after 
week. The readable, instructive type of report, by its use- 
fulness, not only pleases the editor, but helps to ensure 
careful consideration of ali requests in fu In other 
words, if the editor and the paper are considered, both 
will prove of undoubted use in “booming” the society in the 
future, and their support should be cultivated. 


ure. 
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Note-taKing and Abbrevations. 


The right sort of report, therefore, of which an example 
was given last week, should be borne in mind by the secretary 
or reporter when making his notes during the evening agai: 
y mentioned, a knowledge of shorthand is 


ings. As previous 


unnecessary when reporting a lecture or demonstration, but 
it is nevertheless necessary to follow the lecturer closely and 
grasp the general drift of his remarks. The salient points of 
his discourse should be jotted down, and, if the reporter is 
unfamiliar with the subject, the most satisfactory course would 
be to look the matter up beforehand in the text-books or 
journals. An hour 
being wasted. Ex 
interest taken in the lecture. The reali) «seful points are 


more readily noted, and a part can be taken in the after 


or two spent in this manner is far from 


ra knowledge is gain~* and a greater 


discussion with more prospect of having something interesting 
to say. Notes of formule should be, if possible, always verified 
after the lecture by the lecturer himself. 
can always be conveniently abbreviated if the ordinary chemical 
symbols are not familiar. 


Names of chemicals 


The reporter should make out a 
list of these abbreviations and employ them whenever necessary. 
For instance, 8.8. can be used as indicating sulphite of soda, 
P.B. potassium bromide, C.S. carbonate of soda, A.Cit. citric 
acid; Amm., Py., and Hy. can stand for liquor ammonia, pyro- 
gallic acid, and hyposulphite of soda respectively: Hyd. can 
be used for hydroquinone and M. for metol. 
chloride of gold, and W. water, and so on. “ Equal parts of” 
can be rendered by a sign such as ||, and other abbreviations 
will readily occur. 


G. will signify 


In any case the report should take the form of a précis of the 
practical points described or demonstrated by the lecturer, even 
if not new. The lecturer himself will usually draw attention 
to anything he has to say that is really new, and this should be 
made the most of. All other information concerning the formal 
business of the evening should be omitted, although it may be 
useful for the minutes of the society. Whether these particu- 
jars are noted by the reporter or the secretary will be a matter 
for arrangement. 


Exhibition Reports. 

While on the subject of reports for the Press, notices of exhi- 
bitions may be considered. A great number of British photo- 
graphic societies now hold an open exhibition as an annual 
fixture, and there are very few of the 400 or so societies in 
existence in the United Kingdom that do not have an exhibition 
of members’ work oceasionally. This latter type of exhibition 
is, of course, necessarily limited in interest, and a full report 
concerning it is usually only acceptable to the local Press. Tf a 
notice is sent to the photographic papers the particulars should 
be general in character, and briefly indicative of the strength of 
the society, thus :—* Blank Photographic Society.—An exhibi- 
tion of members’ work was opened in this society’s ‘rooms on 
the 4th inst. by the Mayor of Blankshire. The entries number 
200, and 40 members contributed. The work is of a high 
standard, and a selection from it will be made for entry in the 
R.P.S. affiliation competition.” Descriptions and criticisms of 
the pictures are useless unless very good, and the importance of 
the exhibition is usually not sufficient to merit the additional 
space being devoted to the purpese. 


Open exhibitions, that is, exhibitions in which there are 
classes open to photographers in all parts of the country, afford 
much more scope for reporting, in addition to which the interest 
in such shows is of greater general extent. 

When reporting an “ open” exhibition, therefore, the date, 
place, names of judges, by whom opened, number of entrie,,. 
and award list can usually be given with every prospect of 
these particulars being published. If, in addition, the exhibi- 
tion is a well advertised annual fixture, and includes new work 
by some of the leading photographers, a certain amount of 
critical notes on the exhibits may be also included. In any 
case, these notices are likely to interest a far smaller circle of 
readers than good reports of demonstrations, so unless some 
arrangement for specially reporting the show has been come to 
previously with the editor, a bare record of the facts will be all 
that is necessary. 

A Letter to the Editor. 

iat is frequently overlooked by hon. secretaries and 
reporters who are anxious for the publication of notices of lec~ 
tures and exhibitions, especially in the local Press, is that 
editors of papers usually expect a little courteous treatment in 
the shape of a letter accompanying the report. Much cau be 
done in securing the attention and good offices of a paper by 
taking the trouble to write 


A point t 


a brief note occasionally to the 
editor telling him how photographic matters are progressing in 
the district, and the part the society is playing in local affairs, 

The necessity for appointing a reporter to undertake the work 
that would otherwise fall on the shoulders of the secretary will 
therefore be manifest, and, as mentioned in a previous article, 
a great deal of the success of the society will depend on the 
work undertaken by this official, who ought to find a place in the 
list of officers of every society with any pretensions to success. 

A final hint to both reporter and secretary, and that is, when 
communicating to the papers or writing notices for home use, 


always write plainly and egibly. 


The Council. 5 
It will have been noticed that no special mention has yet been 
made of those members o every photographic society who con- 
council. This necessary part of the 
constitution of every association should be of extreme use in 


backing up the efforts of the secretary. Unfortunately, 
societies the council inclu: 


stitute the committee or 


in many 
es members somewhat inflated with a 
mistaken sense of the responsibilities of their position, and 
they are apt 
the fact. 


to cause discord if they are in any way reminded of 
Although they may advise a certain measurs, and 
meet often to discuss affairs of state, it rests with the secretary 
to test the practicability of the motions, and as he is, there- 
fore, the executive element in the success or failure of any 
progress, he should have a fairly free hand. 


“Many heads are 
better than one,” 


may be the motto of the committee-man, who 
may also be a busybody, but “too many cooks spoil the broth ” 
will probably be the thought of the secretary who finds himself 
hindered at every turn by the meddling interference of a too 
conscientious council. Wither trust the secretary to use his own 
discretion in a great number of matters connected with the 
welfare and progress of the society, and to a certain extent give 
him a free hand, or else elect a new secretary. The council’s 


function is that of a court of inquiry and appeal in matters vital 
to the interests of the society, and in any alterations in its con- 
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— 
itution, membership, or financial affairs. To expect the secre- 
By to submit every little incident, such as alterations in the 
ogramme, or the form of heading of the society’s notepaper 

a full council meeting would be absurd; and yet this is 
requently done, and the secretary is consequently afraid to 
ake any move without first consulting the council, the mem- 
vs of which promptly take advantage of the opportunity to 
mangle over the matter, and much valuable time is wasted. 
‘ortunate is the society possessing a president with a strong 
Still more fortunate is the society 
; but 
hrice fortunate is the society that has a council which is dis- 
the 
The number constituting the council, 


rsonality and great tact. 
hat in addition has an energetic and reliable secretary 


osed to let well alone and not interfere. with work o. 
eretary and reporter. 


Iso, has a certain reference to its utility, and it will be found 
at a small council of about six or eight, with a sub-committee 
two for special purposes will do far more work of practical 
* than a large, unmanageable council of twelve or fifteen 


embers. The entire list of officers ought not to exceed this 


pranber 


Vice-Presidents and Treasurer. 

The vice-presidents and treasurer are also officers to be con- 
sidered, but as the former consist of either members who 
have passed the chair, the office being in the form of a com- 
pliment ; members who are in the running for the chair, or indi- 
viduals who may be useful to the well-being of the society, and 
are honorary members only. In any case a vice-president is 
always useful to deputise for the president in his absence, and 
should be endowed with some of the 
that office. 


summed up in that he is responsible for all moneys passing in or 


ualifications necessary for 
The functions of the treasurer may be briefly 
out of the society. He writes the polite requests for arrears of » 
subscriptions and subscriptions due, and when he gets them 
sends out receipts. At exhibition time he should have com- 
plete control of the expenditure and 


contact with the secretary for this purpose. 


receipts, and be in close 
Otherwise the 
treasurer has little to do beyond looking forward to presenting 
a favourable balance-sheet at the annual general meeting. 

Next week the question of the weekly meetings and demon- 
strations will be discussed. “Hon. Suc.” 


THE WEER 


themSecondeSten 
x September 7, 1871, as I pointed out in the “Week in 
istory” of September 8, Dr. Maddox’s note on gelatine 
mulsion was published, but little result came from it for 
ime. In July, 1873, Mr. Burgess advertised emulsion 
ior sale, and the next step forward was the publication of a 
formula—the first, except Dr. Maddox’s—in Tun Brivis 
JourNAL or PuorocrapHy for October 3, 1873. The com- 
munication appears over the nom de plume of “ Ostendo non 
0,” and very complete directions are given for the pre- 
paration of an emulsion at once quite certain, and, as the 
writer describes it, “giving collodio-albwmen definition with 
éollodio-bromide rapidity.” Twenty grains of sheet gelatine 
are placed in a two-ounce bottle with an ounce and a half of 
water, and, after swelling, the gelatine is dissolved by heat 
and twenty grains of bromide of cadmium added. In another 
(three-ounce) bottle thirty grains of nitrate of silver are dis- 
‘solved in one drachm of distilled water and three -drachms 
of absolute alcohol are added, after which, in the dark 
toom, the bromised gelatine is gradually added to the silver 
solution, showing vigorously after each addition. ‘The formula 
thus stands, for two ounces :— 


in Gelatine Emulsions. 


1 
3 
, 
0 


Gelatine 20 gr. 
Distilled water 14 02. 
| Cadmium bromide ... 20 gr. 
Silver nitrate 30 gr. 
Distilled water eit acta i dr. 
Absolute alcohol ... es : 3 dr. 


If prolonged emulsification were applied to a formula like this 
in which is a large excess of silver, its uselessness would at 
once be apparent, but with the short émulsification practised 
hy the earliest experimenters the formula would probably be 
‘practicable, although nothing is implied as to the removal of 
the superfluous salts by washing. 
Beechey Collodion Emulsion. 

Old workers with collodion emulsions know that one formula 

—that of the lete Canon Beechey—long remained a standard. 


IN HISTORY. 


The formula first appeared in Tus Britisn Journat or Proro- 
crapuy thirty years ago, ie., on October 1, 1873. Canon 
Beechey was a student of Colonel Stuart Wortley, whose 
activity in collodion emulsion I have already chronicled. The 
Beechey process was Wortley’s with modifications, the chief 
being a preservative of pyro dissolved in beer. The plate, as 
soon as coated, was washed for a little while in water, and 
then given its bath of preservative, which was composed of 
30 gr. of pyro dissolved in a pint and a half of clear flat (not 
acid) table beer. 


The Later Work of Niepce. 

The history of the relations between Niepce and Daguerre has 
been the subject of several notes in this column, and I have 
shown that meagre as is the correspondence between the two 
men it is sufficient to show in what proportion the credit must 
be divided. But, in other letters of Niepce, we get a light 
upon what he was doing, and in none more so than in those 
to his friend Lemaitre, the engraver. Thus, on October 4, 
1829, seventy-nine years ago next Wednesday, he was writing 
of the advances of Daguerre: “ When I was in Paris, and even 
since my return, M. Daguerre has’ expressed the desire to 
know more of my heliographic researches. I am, therefore, 
sending him an attempt, on a silver plate, of a landscape taken 
in the camera. As I anticipate that it will interest you if only 
for its novelty, and whatever its defects, I beg -you to give me 
your opinion. You will notice that’ the landscape is very un- 
suitable for the process, as the objects are lighted from behind, 
or, at any rate, very obliquely, during a part of the time, pro- 
ducing naturally a harsh appearance. But you will see from 
the fidelity with which some details are rendered what the results 
would be under any other circumstances.” In these experi- 
ments Niepce was being influenced by the suggestion of 
Daguerre that it was better to get one perfect result than 
a number of inferior ones, such as those which were produced 
by the photo-engraving method devised by Niepce in the early 
stage of his researches. Historicus. 
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COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY WITH PIGMENT FILMS. 


THE majority of practical photographers look upon the evolutions 
of three-colour photography as something outside their sphere of 
activity, as an interesting struggle to solve 
graphy in natural colours. 


he problem of photo- 
Processes of such high excellence as 
trichromatic letterpress printing, the Lumiére transparency methods, 
the less commercial but highly scientific and vaiuable colour pro- 
cesses of Ives, Lippmann, Joly, Neuhauss, all those form stepping 
stones to one ultimate end—photography in colours from nature. 
Whether the professional photographer may permit himself to look 
upon a photograph in colour as something more than an interesting 
curio, that is a question for the immediate future. 

Direct colour photography still remains a problem, but indirect 
and, I may add, commercial colour photography are accomplished 
facts, for which, to a great extent, the introduction of trichromatic 
carbon tissues is responsible, 


As Hiibl says in his excellent work on colour photography :—“ The 
problem of colour decomposition by photographic means can be 
considered as solved, as, by employing different sensitisers and light- 
filters, the conditions of sensitiveness can easily be regulated, but 
the re-compcsition of the 


hree-colour pictures by means of printing 
leaves much to be desired. Especially, the production of photo- 
mechanical printing surfaces is uncertain, if a very accurate repro- 
duction of all the delicate gradations of a negative is wanted, and 
also the printing process itself Jacks that uniformity which three- 
colour printing requires.” 

Stripping Pigment Films. 

In search of a purely photographic printing method, which allows 
for a reasonable amount of retouching, and is not subject to the 
disturbing influences of theoretically incorrect printing colours, I 
came across the new “Stripping Pigment Films” for three-colour 
photography, which gave me such successful results that I gladly 
take the opportunity to offer a few suggestions, which may assist in 
making this process more popular in professional circles. 


Sensitising the Plate. 

The modus operandi is as follows:—Get a lens which works at 
‘a large aperture, and light-filters which are not too deep in colour, 
but accurately complement the sensitiveness of a very rapid pan- 
chromatic plate. I prepare my own plates by sensitising a clear 
working, but not too rapid, dry plate with pinachrom, as follows :— 

Sensitising Bath 
Pinachrom (solution, 1: 500 alcohol) 
Ammonia ............ 
Distilled water 


After immersing for two minutes, wash the piates under the tap 
for about five minutes and dry in a drying cupboard. It is essential 
that the plates are dried quickly. They will keep for several weeks. 
The lens I use is a Zeiss “ Protar” working at 7/8, the camera an 
ordinary tripod pattern, to which a Sanger-Shepherd repeating-back 
has been added. 
Formule for Filters, 
The filters are of my own making, and can be prepared by coat- 
ing very best patent plate glass with— 
Gelatine 
NMICRESS ate Arar peer eRe ei A NAD, ees 
which is dissolved by heating. 


This gelatine solution must be filtered before use. 


1 part 
40 parts. 


Now get a 


large glass plate, level by means of levelling screws and a spirit 
level, lay on it the well-polished pieces of glass which are selected 
for the filters, and pour on each of them a given quantity of the 
gelatine solution, about 10 ccs. per quarter plate. 


Cover with 


another large piece of glass about 2 in. from the coated surface, to 
prevent dust from falling on the plates, and let dry. 
Now make up the following solutions :— 
Blue Filter Bath. 
Methylene blue (4 per cent. solution) 
Water .... 


Green Filter Bath. 
Methylene blue N. ($ per cent. solution) ... 


Auramine G. (§ per cent. solution) 
Red Filter Bath. 

Erythrosine (4 per cent. solution) 

Metanile yellow (saturated sol.) 20 ces. 


The above dyes are obtainable from Messrs. Fuerst Brothers 
London, E.C. 


gy 
Adjusting the Filters. 

The gelatine-coated glass plates are now stained in the above 
solutions, and, when dry, form the light-filters which should be 
used in front of the plate. How long the immersion of the plates 
is to last only the spectroscope can tell, but it will be approximately 
five minutes. However, filters adjusted for such plates are now 
commercially obtainable, and at such a low figure that it would 
hardly pay the practical man to waste much time with their adjust- 
ment, especially if the subject is a new one to him. 

As guide to those who are not conversant with the principles of 
trichromatic photography, I may mention that the negative taken 
behind the violet filter represents the yellow-printing plate; that 
taken behind the green light-filter, the red-printing plate; and that 
taken behind the red filter, the blue-printing plate. 

Before, however, colour photography is attempted, the operator 
will do well to ascertain the relative exposure ratio of his filters. 
This can be done in the jollowing way. Photograph a piece of 
white paper, or, better, a grey scale, through the colour-filters. You 
will find that the plate behind the violet filter will be totally over- 
exposed before the plate exposed behind the red filter shows any 
visible action of the light. 

The operator will have to correct and alter his exposures 60 as to- 
get the grey scale of equal density and gradation in all three 
negatives. 

He may find that the yellow printer or blue filter exposure is repre- 
sented by 1, whereas, the other two require 24 and 24 respectively. 
1:25: 2: will then be his relative exposure ratio, and if the first 
exposure is ascertained he will easily calculate the other two. 

Having determined his ratio, the work becomes more or less. 
mechanical, The intensity of light can be found by means of an 
exposure meter, and past experience will tell the photographer what 
exposures are required. If the light in the studio is powerful, there: 
is no reason why perfect portraits in colour could not be obtained. 
In the open landscape there is no difficulty whatever. The three: 
exposures made, they are all developed in the same developer, and 
always treated exactly alike. No doctoring of the one or the other: 
plate is permissible. As the negatives form the foundation upon: 
which the complicated structure of a three-colour print is based, 
absolutely perfect negatives are a sine qua non. The negatives are- 
to be of good density without showing excessive brilliancy. Metol- 
deveioped negatives, rich in shadow detail, have given me the best 
results. 


The negatives can be retouched now, although whenever possible, 
retouching should be avoided. The question of retouching has al- 
ways come up whenever portraiture in colour has been under 
discussion. However, the necessity of retouching, provided the nega— 
tives are correct, is never so imperative as in monochrome portraiture 
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‘Colour values are accurately rendered, and pigment spots, although 
not made invisible, are not reproduced with such objectionable in- 
accuracy as regards tone vaiue as in monoch The crowfoot, the 
“pigment spot, the deep lines, all will be there, but they will be 
“reproduced in colour. The negatives are now marked as yellow, 
‘red, and blue printers, so as to prevent a negative being printed 


‘on the wrong coloured tissue. 


Printing from the Negatives. 


pit : : ae 
_ The Stripping Pigment Films are sensitised in :— 
| 


Potass. bichromate ........s.ceseeeeeeees eee 1 ounce 
Water 30 ounces 
1 drachm 


. Ammonia (.880) ...... 
This bath must be filtered for use, and the films are immersed in 

it for one minute. : 

| Tf the negatives are of a contrasty nature the bichromate can be 

‘increased so as to make a 4 per cent. solution; in case of flat negatives 

| reduced to a 1 per cent. solution. 

It is essential to add sufficient ammonia to the bath to turn red 

“litmus paper faintly blue. 

The sensitising is done in artificial light, a pad of cotton wool 

; being lightly passed over the film in order to prevent air-bubbles. 

They are now laid flat, film up, on a pad of thick blotting paper, and 
the excess of bichromate bath which adheres to the film removed by 
blotting. : : 

The films are best dried in a dark-room which is well ventilated, 
and the drying is not to exceed three hours. If the gelatine should 
peel off the celluloid when drying, a small quantity of glycerine may 
be added. It is well to pin the films on all four corners so as to keep 
them flat and prevent curling up, which makes contact with the nega- 


_ tive very difficult. 
Whenever the films are dry, they are laid on a piece of glass, film 

- downwards, and the glossy celluloid surface is freed from any traces 

of bichromate by gentle polishing with cotton wool. 

This is necessary, because the negatives are printed through the 
celluloid, and dust or dried bichromate solution would show in the 
finished print. As mentioned before, the tissue and the negative are 

_ not laid film to film in the printing frame, but on the negative film 
rests the celluloid film, which is considerably glossier than the 


coloured gelatine and is easily distinguishable. 

The yellow printing negative is printed on yellow tissue, the red 
on red, the blue on blue. 

Jaylight or electric are light can be used for printing, which is 
done in the same way as ordinary carbon printing, by means of an 
actinometer. If the three negatives are correctly exposed, the print- 
ing exposures will be about the same, although the red print may 


require a trifle more exposure. 

The best way to ascertain whether the exposures are correct is to 
print trial strips, and, after developing, see that all details are visible 
in the highest light, but the pure white of the picture must be clear 
celluloid without any pigment whatever. 

Developmert 

After printing, the films are laid for a few minutes in a dish with 
cold water, and can now be developed with warm water in strong day- 
light. The best way to'develop the films is to place them on pieces 
of glass and those in a flat dish containing water of a not higher 
temperature than 85 deg. F. 

Rocking the dish will accelerate the developing, but pouring hot 
water on the film itself must on no account be indulged in. If the 
water is too hot the celluloid will distort, and registration of the three 
prints will be made impossible. The yellow print is best laid on a 
piece of ferrotype plate, as the colour is opaque and the picture cannot 


be judged by transmitted light. 
When the highest lights show no trace of colour and the shadows 


are full of detail, the print is again rinsed with clean warm water,. 
fixed in cold water, and pinned up to dry. The prints may now be: 
superimposed on a piece of opal and the effect judged. However. 
the practical photographer will make haif-a-dozen of each, and select 
the most suitable from which he may get about, four good prints. 
The waste is generally due to careless manipulation and not te 
defects in the films, which are of high excellence, although the yellow 
—the makers will pardon me for making the suggestion—still requires 
their chief attention, as far as improvements are concerned. 
Building the Trichrome. 

The transfer of the films is also familiar to the practical photo- 
grapher, being similar to carbon. The white paper support receives 
the yellow image first. The yellow film is laid in a dish with cold: 
water for about fifteen minutes, then the wlfite three-colour mounting: 
for about one minute, the film floated on to it, 
between filter paper for fifteen: 


paper is immerse 
squeegeed, and left under pressure 
minutes, then pinned up to dry. 

When dry, the celluloid is stripped off the yellow print and the 
latter freed from the coat of india-rubber by rubbing the image with 
a pad of cotton wool charged with benzole. Next, the blue print 
is transferred on to the yellow, but it will be found necessary to 
coat the print with gelatine to make the blue adhere. 

The following solution is made up :— 


Gelatine...... 300 grains. 

Warm wa 30 ounces. 
To the solution add 

Chrome alum 10 per cent 4 ounce. 


The yellow print is immersed in cold water, and as soon as it presents 
a flat appearance, put on a glass plate covered with gelatine solution 
and registered by gentle movement of the blue print. Now squeegee, 
leave under pressure for fifteen minutes, hang up to dry. Strip the 
celluloid, clean again with benzole, immerse in water, coat with 
gelatine, transfer the red print, etc. Last of all, the finished colour 
print is rubbed over with benzole, trimmed, and mounted like an 
The prints can now be printed and retouched) 


ordinary photograph. 
dissolving the coloured gelatine of the 


with colour obtained by 


tissue. 
Is the Process Commercial? 


My description of the process may, perhaps, indicate a very com: 

plicated and expensive procedure, but this is certainly not what I wish: 
to convey. The process, if worked systematically, is perfectly simple, 
provided the negatives are correct. I repeat, if worked systematically 
here is no reason why portraits in colour should not form a lucrative 
branch of our ordinary portrait photography. 
These colour prints have been pronounced by prominent artists as- 
little works of art. They present a depth of colour only equalled by 
oil painting; they present a purity of colour unknown to the 
richromatic photo-mechanical worker, and—here I speak from ex- 
erience as a practical portrait-photographer—the public are charmed 
with them. A West End studio, equipped, with competent 
men, working with the latest appliances, high prices and an art- 
oving clientéle—and photography in colour will be established. 

I wish to acknowledge the kind assistance given me by the Rotary 
Photographic Company, who are the makers of the films, a help 
which, extended to other experimenters, wili materially assist in bring- 
ing about a welcome change in professional portrait photography ; 
and last, but not least, will introduce into our studios a class of 
workers who will compel the old hands to “wake up.” It would 
mean a general revival of portrait and landscape photography, perhaps. 
better times, until competition will cut the high priecs which would. 
have to be demanded for this class of work. However, for a long time 
to come, photography in colours would form a monopoly of our very 


best workers, best in an artistic as well as in a technical sense. 
Huyry 0. KiEIN. 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


‘CONTINUING our observations on the work in the pictorial section 
at this year’s R.P.S. show, one of the pictures that will immediately 
attract attention on entering the West Room will be ©. B. Howdill’s 
large print “Finishing the Plaque” (106), the plaque in question 
being that recently awarded at the Northern Exhibition at Leeds. 
‘This print is the largest in the room, is of a very rich colour, and 
‘appears to be a toned bromide. The fact that it is large adds no 
great merit to it, and probably the representation of the modeller 
at work would have been made a more striking picture if on a 
‘smaller scale. At present it appears to the visitor as being much the 
same print that Mr. Howdill showed last year. 

Three other large prints that will also call for attention are con- 
tributed by W. Thomas. These also appear to be toned bromides, 
but the colour is rather too “foxy” to be entirely satisfying. 
““Nature’s Slumber” (171) is the best of the trio, and is a strong, 
well-composed woodland scene, the grouping of the tree trunks and 
the lighting making a notable composition. “On the Evening Tide” 
(242) is a vigorous, almost theatrical, effect of light and shade. The 
sails of the fishing boats, however, strike us as being too black and 
solid. “A Sea Banquet” (216) is a fine rendering of gulls pouncing 
-on to some morsel in the sea. The unpleasant colour referred to is 
very pronounced in this print. Near by is another rendering of 
gulls in flight, by F. J. Mortimer. “The Shoal” (214) is a portrayal 
of tumbling, seething rollers breaking over an almost hidden shoal ; 
gulls are flying overhead, and the composition is materially aided by 
‘their presence. In addition to the large seascape by Mr. Mortimer, 
mentioned last week, “The Brooding Terrors of the Storm” (119) 
cand “ A Twin Roller ” (205) are both good examples of this worker’s 
powers for picturing the sea in its angry moods. Three delightful 
little figure subjects are shown this year by T. Lee Syms, “ Robinson 
Crusoe” (191), depicting a small urchin stretched in comfort on a 
wooden settle and intently devouring the contents of a large book, 
‘presumably “Robinson Crusoe.” Both the motif and execution o 
this picture are of the best. “Too much study is a weariness o 
tthe flesh” (100) is on similar lines, and tells its story well. 

K. T. Holding’s work is usually sound, and “The Student” (113) 
is very characteristic of this worker’s method. A little girl with a 
book huddled on the floor in the corner of a room. The effect secure 
by pointing the camera down is not unpleasant. “Study of a 
Head” (209) is a successful attempt in red gum. The extremely 
‘brilliant hue of the pigment employed combined with the curious 
‘colour of the paper on which the print is made produce a somewha 
novel result. Near by is one of the other briiliantly-coloured prints in 
the exhibition. This is a bright-green effort by J. C. Warburg. “ Fairy 
Clocks” (189) is the title, and its colour probably compels more 
attention than the subject. It is, nevertheless, a clever little study 
of vegetable life, and should have been more centrally hung. Mr. 
Warburg’s “ Brunnsparken, Gothenburg,” is another instance of 
his versatility. Strong, sunny, and of good composition, this 
approaches more the realms of the conventional than is usual. 
“Rocks and Wrack ” (235) is another delicate seashore study, con- 
taining pleasing lines, but is not so good as “Surf,” already referred 
to. Notice should have been drawn last week to Dr. Otto Rosen- 
heim’s “ Portrait of a Collector” (27). This is one of the best gum 
‘prints in the show. Apart from this, it is good both as a portrait 
study and as a composition. We have already mentioned Arthur 
Marshall's “Shade.” His “Student” (22) is a capitally managed 
interior, with a seated figure—a little Dutch girl. The lighting is 
very fine, and the composition very complete, although inclined to 
be a trifle scattered. “In one day it opens its blossoms and in one 


eo 


day it decays” (9) refers to the flower held by the young woman 


| depicted in this picture. We do not care for this arrangemnt quite 


so much as Mr. Marshall’s “Devotion” of last year, to which it 
may be said to form a companion picture. “The Tombs of the 
Bathers” (62) has a familiar appearance. It is because of its 
similarity to a previous much-exhibited picture by this worker, “The 
Last Sleep,” but is not so good. Rudolf Hickemeyer, jun., has in 
“Costume Portrait” (43) a print of splendid quality, in spite of its 
somewhat dirty texture. This is the best of his three contributions. 
“Tn the Berkshire Country” (156) and “The Toadstool” (213) are, 
however, worthy productions of this clever worker. 

J. M. Whitehead’s exhibits vary somewhat in quality this year, 
although they all evidence masterly technique. In “The History of 
Many a Winter Storm” (67) the composition strikes us as being 
weak. This appears to be due to the central object, an old and 
weather-beaten tree, being placed too low. “Until the Daybreak” 
(90) has an unpleasant appearance reminiscent of the old-fashioned 
mourning card. “ Solitude” (114) and “The Sleeping Fields” (194) are 
the two best of his contributions. W. T. Greatbatch has several of his 
successful experiments in dealing with problems of sunlight and 
shade. “In Old Lisieux” (116), “An Old Alley, Lisieux” (82), 
and “Courtyard, Lisieux” (201) are clever examples of his work. 
“Dieppe Market” (117) is also noteworthy, but is rather of the 
“snapshot” type, and is more indicative of fortuitous arrangement 
than deliberate composition. The fine quality of “ Evening, Caen,” 
we have already referred to. J. Page Croft's “Indifference” (103) 
is one of the best things this apostle of “gum” has yet produced, 
and he has found an apt title for his second print in “TInscrutability ” 
(204). The pictures by J. Cruwys Richards are always interesting, 
and im “Beatrice” (44) and “The Grace Cup” (97) we have two 
excellent examples of the work of this “Link.” He has had the 
wisdom, however, to enter his third print, “A Woman of Conne- 
mara” (356), a portrait study in multiple gum in the scientific and 
technical section. John Hepburn’s two genre studies are extremely 
good, “The Wee Invalid” (63) being a worthy follower of “The 
Doctor” of last year. James (iale’s prints are not so striking as 
some we have had from him, “A Dutch Interior” (7) is rather com- 
plicated, and the figure is not sufficiently detached from 
he remainder of the picture. “Sunshine and Smoke” 
(69) is inclined to be dirty in tone, but is a good composition. Dr. 
T. G. Crump’s “Passing Clouds” (70) is almost overdone so far as 
he clouds are concerned. They are very massive and solid-looking, 
and the effect is rather top-heavy. 

A. H. Blake's “Sunlight on Whitewash” (37) is also at the Salon, 
ut this appears to be the better print. It is an excellent picture, 
made out of very ordinary materials, and should serve as an object- 
esson to would-be picture-makers who complain of having nothing to 
hotograph. 

Wm. Rawlings and G. J. T. Walford have each some typical 
work on view, the former's “The Lonely Moor” (78) being a notable 
composition, and, as a good arrangement of lines, worth careful 
inspection. 


One of the finest snow scenes we remember having seen is “ Ap- 
proach of a Winter’s Evening” (84). This is by Clarence G. Dudley, 
an American worker, and it may be taken as a model for those who 
wish to render the tone values of a “snowscape” correctly. As an 
example of unnecessary handwork, John H. Hodge’s “Bringing in 
the Pilchards” (243) is noticeable. The high lights have been 
obviously scratched away, and what would otherwise have been a 
remarkably good little picture is spoilt. “A Study in Straight 
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a » (229), by G. L’Epine Smith, bears out its title admirably— | 
rees, a church tower, and reflections—but the lack of detail is 
ather too pronounced. Douglas English’s “ Study of a Swan” (237) 
a clever specimen of instantaneous photography, but would 
‘obably receive more appreciation in the technical section. Carle 
§. Semon’s “In Costume” (31) is not so good as “The Gown” (118), 
slthough both are good examples of this American worker’s figure 
studies. The latter is a very satisfying composition, but it is not 
clear whether the title refers to the gown worn by the lady or to 
e gown we suppose is hidden in the chest of drawers. 


Joseph Appleby’s “‘ Through the Pine Trees” (71) is a large and 


inous woodland study, the cast shadows being cleverly managed. 
His other picture is also big, and the lighting is not so unreal as 
has appeared in Mr. Appleby’s previous pictures of sand-dunes. 

e title “Breezy, Bright, and Bracing” suggests Blackpool. 
H. P. C. Harpur’s “The Bridge” (230) is an effective result obtained 
with simple materials, and Cavendish Morton's figure studies are 
Be iforward examples of good photography combined with clever 

ing. Wm. A. Clark's architectural study, “A Norman Pro- 


eessional Path” (127) is in this photographer’s well-known style, 


and is as good as anything he has yet done. Among other pictures | 


that may be singled out for special mention are :—“In Robin Hood’s 


Town.” (15), by Rev. H. W. Dick—a fine effect of sunlight; “ Off 


Duty” (38), by James Shaw—a most convincing “costume” group. 


“The Madonna of the Blackthorne” (49), by Sidney Vacher—some- | 


phat incomprehensive at first, but very good; “The Burden of the 
Sea” (54), by E. B. Vignoles and Lieut. P. S. Greig, R.E.—two 
mdes, one of which is apparently intended to be a corpse. Not at 

well done or in good taste. “A Water By-way” (77), by Mrs. 

H.. Wootton, is a delightful Venetian scene, very suggestive of one of 
ercy Lewis’s studies. “In Lisieux” (107), by P. Bale Rider—a 

yery sunny little picture, and good composition. “Moribundus” 


¥ by J. Fielder Haden, a striking study of an old wreck. The 


ight effect in this picture is very strong. “Tugging Home” (125), 


by W. Clayden, is a very atmospheric shipping study, and dainty 
intone. “Bereaved” (129), by E. H. Hazell, is somewhat too dramatic 
and the strained look upon the model’s face rather repels after a 
time. “While London Sleeps” (133), by G. L. A. Blair, is a good 
lamplight study in the manner of Paul Martin. “Shrimpers” (136), 
by Louis J. Steele, is a clever group of fishermen on the wet sands. 
The reflections are good in this picture. “Tris” (79), by E. Seymour, 
is a good example of this worker’s flower studies. “Dolores” (87), 
by P. R. Salmon, is a portrait study rich in tone, but rather ragged 
in texture. “A Dutch Canal” (137), by James C. Batkin, has a 
beautiful effect of distance and atmosphere, and Oscar Hardee’s 
portrait study (139) is good, straightforward photography. Harold 
W. Lane’s “Shoeing” (143) gives a good representation of steam 
and smoke, and in “Fragility and Strength” (151) W. A. I. Hensler 
has a composition of heavy trees and light woodland flowering 
grasses that lacks unity, and is somewhat top-heavy. His “Golden 
Gorse ” (218) is, however, very fine in every way, and is as good a 
specimen of clear landscape photography as anything in the gallery. 
“On the Frozen River” (158), by John Chislett, contains some 
dainty silvery tones, and Francis J. Phillips’s “Groote Kerk” is a 
clever interior, but he has rather spoilt the tone of the latter by 
darkening the body of one of the figures. “A Cherry Orchard in 
Spring,” by Miss Agnes B. Warburg, is a nice rendering of spring 
foliage, but the cold tone of the print suggests snow rather than 
blossoms. “The Night Express” (173), by R. RB. Enfield, is worthy 
of attention by reason of its impossibility. We will not inquire into 
its method of production. “In the North Aisle, Norwich” (179), 
by S. G. Stean, is a good architectural study, of which there are too 
few in the exhibition. 

Space will not permit of further reference to other exhibits in 
the pictorial section, which, as stated last week, contains as fine a 
collection of good work as the most captious can desire. The pro- 
fessional work in the South Room will be dealt with in our next 
issue, 


ON 


; Large v. Small Pictures. 

Now that the exhibition season has fairly started, and photographers 
are devoting time and consideration to the production of large prints 
a their small negatives taken during the summer, the following 
practical notes, abridged from a series of articles by Walter Zimmer- 
man appearing in “Camera Craft,” will be of value to many of our 
readers. Mr. Zimmerman is one of the leading pictorial workers in 
America, and his methods may be followed with advantage. He 
says: —“In pictorial photography, if a small picture be perfect, a 
large one, properly executed, must be pluperfect. There are many 
circumstances which might appear to give reason for modifying this 
statement; that the technical quality of the large picture is rarely 
equal to that of the small one; and that many defects, trifling in the 
original, become magnified in the large reproduction. Nevertheless, 
the stafement remains exact, for the perfect technical work must be 
taken for granted in the making of a perfect rendering, and if there 
are defects in the original it cannot be a perfect picture. The presen- 
tation of the work in large size has the great advantage of enabling 
the artist to remedy defects better than in the small, and the opera- 
tion calls for all of the artistic as well as technical skill of the photo- 
grapher. Certain it is that where real merit exists, the attention of 
the public is given principally to the large work, whether on canvas 
4r on photographie paper. 

Methods of Making Enlarged Negatives. 

_ “The rule which we shall adopt here is to explain the process of 
making large negatives for exhibition photographs in such a way 


MAKING NEGATIVE ENLARGEMENTS. 


that there shall be no double printing, on the one hand, and that 
there need be no modifications by manipulations of prints, on the 
other. The thing that is desired, of course, with large plates and 
paper, is to get everything in the negative, so that there need be no 
masking, shading, or other work upon the print, during or after 
exposure. 

“TJ will also explain, as fully as possible, a special method of making 
exhibition negatives by a process which has never before been pub- 
lished, so far as I know, but which, nevertheless, has the advantage 
of accuracy and extreme simplicity. 

There are four ways of making negative enlargements on glass, 
namely :—1. A contact positive and a negative enlargement from it. 
2. A positive partial enlargement, and a secondary negative enlarge- 
ment. 3. A positive enlargement and a contact negative. 4. A nega- 
tive made by printing through an enlargement on paper. The third 
and fourth methods are those which produce the most perfect results, 
and special attention will be paid to them in this article. 

“The most perfect large negatives are those which are made by 
contact with a positive of the same size, rather than through an en- 
larging process to produce the negative itself. The third method 
mentioned in the list is glass contact from glass, and for perfection 
of technical results nothing can be equal to it. It is, of course, the 
most expensive way, as two large plates are required, barring failures. 

Making the Enlarged Transparency. 

Place the smail negative, glass or film (the latter between two pieces 

jof glass), in the kit or frame for negatives in the enlarging window. 
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The daylight passes through the negative, and the lens projects a 
magnified image on the sliding board or easel. Cut a piece of heavy 
white cardboard the exact size of the plate to be used, and obtain 
the size by an approximate focus. If a selected portion of the nega- 
tive is to be used, that portion only will, of course, be contained on 
the image projected on the card. If diffusion is wanted from a 
sharp negative, the precise effect desired can be easily obtained. If an 
exact reproduction of a diffused negative is wanted, use another 
negative with sharp lines and focus, then substituting the negative 
to be used, as previously suggested. 

“Pin on the enlarging board a smooth piece of black paper. larger 
than the whole image projected, in order to prevent possibility of 
reflection or halation. Replace the white card, holding it in place 
by means of at least four glass-headed pins well driven in, the corners 
being better, to hold the card firmly, but allowing it to slide up from 
its position. Take out the card, cap the lens with orange for slow 
plates and red for fast plates, cut off all light but the developing 
light at the tank, take out the plate used and place it in position 
indicated by the pins. In this way ‘the negative will have been 
focussed, the right portion selected, and the plate is safe and ready 
for the exposure. The glass side of the plate will, of course, be 
next to the black paper, and if, for any reason, a reversed negative 
is desired, such as for single process carbon work, the negative would 
have been reversed, film side out, in the kit. 

Exposures. 

“Tf you have been successful in making bromide enlargements, and 
have learned the exposure to be given, especially with the negative 
to be used, the relative exposure for plates will be as follows :— 

“For a fast plate, single coated, one-eighth the exposure of bromide 
paper. 

“For a medium fast piate, one-third the exposure. 

“For a process plate, the same exposure as bromide paper. 

Consideration of Plate Speeds. 

“The quality of the negative to be enlarged from will determine to 
some extent the kind of plate to be used for producing the large 
transparency, in addition to the density or colour of the negative 
determining the exposure. The slow plate transparency, normally 
exposed and developed, will have considerably increased the density 
and contrast as compared with the original. The operator will be 
guided by his own preferences in making the selection. On the other 
hand, with a heavy original, a fast plate, properly handled, will 
give a transparency in which much of the harshness will have been 
lost. 

“The making of the final negative must also be remembered. A 
slow plate transparency from a contrasting positive will, under normal 
treatment, have very heavy biacks and whites in printing from it. 
A thin, fast plate transparency, and a fast plate negative, will print 
flat, but full of detail. The photographer who wishes to be supplied 
for all effects in negatives should have a suppiy of both fast and 
slow plates, or else he may prefer to use the medium speed for both 
positive and negative. It is a prevalent error among professional 
photographers who make negative enlargements, to have them too 
dense, and with so much contrast as to give a very hard effect in the 
prints from them. 

Modifications of Exposure and Development. 

“A knowledge of exposure and development will render it un- 
necessary to keep two kinds of plates on hand. It is a well-known 
rule that over-exposure and weak development tend to flatness and 
detail, and under-exposure and strong development tend to contrast 
and harshness. With some expertness in exposure and development, 
the photographer may obtain in each process the effect that he desires. 
In making transparencies it is a good rule to give full exposure and 
full development, as, with a rapid printing medium (the second plate 
for the negative), there is little difficulty in having the light penetrate 


ali parts of the transparency. The full exposure and development 
give the best large reproduction of the original with the least possible 
loss through the enlarging process. This remark is quite pertinent, 
for the reason that the transparency is taken out ffom the developer 
400 soon five times, to where it is once left in too long by the average 
photographer. It is also a good rule to expose the positive for the 
high lights, which is equivalent to over-exposing, in order to avoid 


loss of printing quality. 
Developers. 


There ig also considerable opportunity for individual taste in the 
choice of the developer. A good metol-hydroquinone formula, diluted 
with ten times the quantity of water will, with prolonged develop- 
ment, give a positive which is full of detail, and with fresh chemi- 
cals, a negative without the yellow stain which is difficult to estimate 
in exposing for the negative. Pyro will give a very rich and beautiful 
transparency to look through, but it may not produce such a good 
negative, on account of the difficulty of exposure just mentioned. In 
developing the final negative, it is best to use metol-hydro with slow 
plates, to obtain detail, and pyro with fast plates, to obtain brilliancy. 
All of this is, however, to be modified by the effect, whether sharp 
or diffused, low-toned or brilliant, desired in the prints to be made 
from the negative. Even these effects are again modified by the 
printing method and paper to be employed. 

After Treatment. 

After the transparency has been washed and dried it should be 
examined critically to determine what modifications, if any, should 
e made to it either to remedy errors or to improve the pictorial 
effect. issue paper 
or ground glass, it may be seen to better advantage. The modifica- 
ions decided upon may be made by a competent retoucher, or by 
ake the pains to learn this 
kind of work. Intensifications and reductions in part or whole, should 


If the transparency is backed with a piece of 


he operator, if he understands or will 


be made prior to retouching on account of the coating of varnish used 
ouch the cork with varnish 
0 the place, and with a piece of soft cotton spread it quickly and 
uniformiy as thin as possible. 


‘or the pencil work. For a small spot 


If the whole surface of the negative is 
to be prepared for pencil work, let a few drops of the varnish fall 
on the film, and work it out very rapidly and evenly. The coating 
so prepared will have no effect whatever in printing, which would 
be the case if the varnish were to be allowed 
patches. 


© dry on thick or in 
The surface is ready for the pencil almost immediately. 
Retouching on transparencies requires less skill than on negatives, 
fn which the work has to be done in reverse as to light and dark 
parts. To remove any part of the retouching, rub in a drop of varnish 
as at first. For darkening more of the surface at one time than could 
be readily worked over with the pencil, an extremely weak solution 
of red aniline dye in alcohol may be rubbed on evenly with a wad 
of soft cotton. 


For broad effects there is another medium, ground 
glass varnish, which is to be flowed, not rubbed, over the glass side 
of the plate. The surface so prepared will take pencil like paper or 
ground glass. This method is used by some well-known portraitists, 
who insert backgrounds and other decorations. 

A simpler method than any of the above for making modifications 
on transparencies or negatives is to fasten a piece of smooth, thin 
paper, such as bond paper, to the glass side of the plate, either by 
gumming the edges or by fastening the paper to the plate with 
lantern-slide binding. The paper will, of course, take all of the lead 
pencil, lampblack, or crayon work that may be needed, and will not 
change the resulting negative except by slightly lengthening the ex- 
posure. Necessarily, any such broad medium is not applicable to 
the original negative for the obvious reason that any grain or im 
perfection in the paper would be magnified and intensified. 

[The concluding portion of this article will pe given next weelr— 
Eps., B.J.P.] 
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Patent Dews, 
: 

| Process patents—applications and specifications—arz treated in 
 Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between Sep- 
tember 11 and September 16 :— 

“Trrops.—No. 18,332. 


and such like articles. 


Improvements in tripod stands for cameras 
Alexander McLeod, 322, High Holborn, 
London. 

‘DayiicHt Cuancinc.—No. 18,413. Improvements relating to day- 

light changing devices for photographic plates, films, and the 

like. Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, 7, Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, London. 

‘Fiasuiicut.—No. 18,422. Improvements in flashlight devices for 

use in photography. Takenari Azuma, 55, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

Movnts.—No. 18,522. Improvements in and connected with photo- 
graphic mounts and the like. John Bower Binns, 18, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

DaveLopinc Frrms.—No. 18,551. 
in developing photographic films. 


Improvements in apparatus for use 

Frank Sugg, 9, Tempest Hay, 
Liverpool. 

Macuine Bromi-Printinc.—No. 18,629. A machine for the rapid 
printing of bromide photographs on separate sheets of paper. 
Leonard Constantine Coward, 66, Brundretts Road, Choriton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

Eynarcinc Campras.—No. 18,700. An improved attachment for use 
with photographic cameras for purposes of enlarging. 
Rex Cook, Fort Fareham, Fareham, Hants. 


Henry 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d each, post free, from the Patent 
Office. 25 Southampton Biildinas,Chancery Lane, London, W.C 
Dayiicur Cuancivc.—No. 19,010, 1904. The invention consists of 
light-tight flexibie sheaths or envelopes, one plate in each, fitted 
with tabs or other means by which the cover is withdrawn for 
exposure of the plate. These sheaths are inserted one at a time 
into the exposure frame, whence they pass to a slide in which 
the envelope is removed and the plate exposed. It then passes to 
a chamber in which a certain number accumulate for develop- 
Brooks and George Andrew Watson, 
23, Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 
Foupine Reriex Camers.—No. 20,384. A folding camera in which 


ment. Arthur Augustus 


a full-size image is obtained by a mirror, which moves into the 


focal plane on the camera being folded up. The arrangement of 


mirror 7 is as follows :-—The mirror rests upon, and is supportea 
by, the upper of two sets of lazy tongs 1, 1, which are pivoted 
at their rear ends to the film box, as shown at p, p; and, in 
order 
mirror and the exposure opening, through the shutter, the two 


hat the proper relation may be maintained between the 


are connected by attaching a plate of thin metal g to the under 
side of the mirror frame, which has a narrow slot s cut in it 
lengthwise, in which slides the pin or screw-head ¢, which con- 
nects the front end of the upper lazy tongs to the pivoted plate 
connected with the shutter casing T’, thus guiding and controlling 
the upper edge of the shutter casing. In order that the bellows 
may be properly held when retracted in to the position shown 
in the illustration, which position it assumes during the opera- 
tion of focussing, a catch 2 is arranged at about the central 
part of the folding frame C adjacent to an opening 3 therein, 
in such position that when the shutter casing T is drawn rear- 


wardly into the position shown in the figure, one edge or side 
of the exposure opening in it will engage with this catch 2, se 
that the parts will be held in their then position, but by the 
insertion of the finger of the operator through the opening 3, 


the parts may be disengaged, and then all will move rapidly 
upward into the position for exposure. George Washington, of 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, Richmond County, New York 


State, U.S.A. 


Printing Frames.—No. 24,246, 1904. The design of the frame will 
be understood from the figure and the instructions, the frame 
* being specially adapted to making prints having a border or 
ornamentation round the photograph. The sensitised paper or 
card 7 is inserted behind the screen 2, and the negative 8 1s 
inserted in position behind the cut out portions 3 and 4 and in 
front of the sensitised card, and, with the parts in the position 
described, the device may be placed in a suitable frame or 
holder and exposed. The sensitised card is then removed from 
behind the screen, and placed in front of it and behind the 


tablet 1, and the negative is removed and an opaque shield 9 
of any desired shape is piaced in position to protect the print 
upon the card which was produced from the negative from 
further exposure. The previous printing operation exposed only 
those portions of the sensitised paper opposite to the cut-away 


portion 4 of the screen 2, the remainder being protected from 


light by the screen. But the subsequent printing will cause 
those portions of the sensitised paper not protected by the 


shield to be exposed to light, and, consequently, a message or 


inscription, which may be written or otherwise marked upon 


the tablet 1 will be reproduced and printed in the well-known 
manner upon the desired portion of the sensitised surface. Kodak, 
Limited, 57-61, Cierkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Turn VAaLuE For SHurrers.—No. 433, 1905. The claim is for a con- 
struction of-shutter valve such that any ordinary exposure can 
When the shoulders f, f, 


on the various parts are in contact, the tapered nozzle is also 


be readily and accurately obtained. 


in contact with the sides of the air passage, forming an air- 
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tight connection therewith. When so adjusted the air passage 
9, 9, Which runs the whole length of the valve, is unbroken, but 
when the sleeve is unscrewed, as shown at c2, more or less air 
escapes around the tapered nozzie (when the ball is compressed) 


| SLTALLPEL s 
erro 


z MG 
er ae 


according to the degree of its withdrawal from the air passage 
in the stem d, thus allowing a very wide variation in the duration 
of the exposure. Hugh Alexander Crabb, 114, Gleneagle Road, 
Streatham, Surrey. 

Srereo Printing Frame.—No. 24,247, 1904. A frame to provide 
for properly positioned prints without special attention. The 
negative is first clamped in position between a clamping plate 
and the body of a movable carrier, and the paper secured to 
the lower face of a holder. A system of covers then provides 
for the positives of negative and printing paper to be reversed, 
and when the frame is set to work for a given degree of separa- 
tion the positions can be printed off as rapidly as possible. 
Kodak, Limited, 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, H.C. 
Dayiieut Drveropment.—No. 5,022, 1905. The claim is for a 
development dish with a light-tight cover containing non- 
actinic-windows, set at an angle to the plate, and a viewing 
aperture. There are means at one end of the dish for inserting 
and withdrawing a plate, and an inlet and outlet for developer 


Tur “Annuaire Général et International de la Photographie,” 
published by Plon-Nourrit and Co., 8, Rue Garanciere, Paris (6 fr.), 
is brought out with the accustomed features of ample illustration, 


selected articles, and a review of current progress. The most n 


worthy of the articles is that on photography by magnesium light, 


M. E. A. Martel. The “Annuaire” has the most complete di 
tory of membership in the French photographic societies, but 


ote- 

by 
rec- 
the 


list of British photographie periodicals stands in lamentable need 


of revision. 


Campra Worx.—A copy of the twelfth number of this beautifully 


printed quarterly has been sent to us, and.it amply sustains 
high reputation Editor Stieglitz has made for it. 


the 


The number 


contains ten gravure reproductions of Mr. Stieglitz’s photographs, 
printed on. Japan tissue, and three specimens of the pictorial work 


of F. Benedict Herzog. 
reproductions yet given in any photographic periodica 
literary matter is of an equally high standard. 


5 eka 


These illustrations are probably the finest 


the 


The productions 


of the leading pictorial photographers of America and Europe have 


been or will be dealt with in “Camera Work.” 
subscription and future arrangements will be mailed on ap 
Alfred Stieglitz, 1,111 Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


Dew D)aterials. 


——— 


“Haystack” Gaslight Paper. 


Information respecting 
lication to 


and other solutions. 
Lakelands Park, Terenure, Dublin. 


Dew Books. 


eee 
“Instruction in Photography.” By Sir William de W. 
Eleventh edition London: Iliffe and Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


William Edward Caldbeck Crofton, 1, 


Abney. 


It is very nearly twenty years ago that we purchased our first copy 


of iAbney’s “Instruction in Photography.” We still recall 


the 


sensation of youthful disappointment at its acquisition—the feeling 
was prompted by the discovery of how much the volume said on 


topics which in no wise interested us in those days—but 
work is now the most bethumbed of our library. In con 
the eleventh edition is a corpulent volume, and the contents of 
later issue shows with what diligence its distinguished author has 
tinuously made it representative of the current photographic sci 
and practice. Yet the present volume is not big. Six hundred 
Seventy-six pages are not overmuch for a treatise on the whole 
of practical photography. The implied compression is 
book’s virtues: it is not a compilation brought toget 


she iden 


one of 


tical 


rast with it 


the 
con- 
ence 
and 
field 
the 


er from all 


sources more or less “edited,” but it represents the current know- 
ledge of the craft sifted and winnowed by a man who can claim to 


have worked practically in every photographic process, and to 


have 


left pretty nearly every one of them all the better for his labours. 


That is the view we have always 

“Abney’s Instruction,” and we sha 
it. The present volume is like its predecessors in this res 
though the task of replacing the old by the new must have be 
more formidable one than in the case of precedent editions. 
the work of identifying the volume 


aken of the previous editions of 
1 be sorry to see reason to alter 


ect, 
en a 
For 


with modern methods the author 


acknowledges the aid of Mr: J. McIntosh, who is thus fortuna’ 


e in 


sharing congratulations on the reappearance of this standard English 


text-book of photography. 


Made by the E, F. Stack Manufactur- 
ing Co., Sidmouth Road, Leyton, Essex. 

A sample of the paper submitted to us by the makers we find to 
be a gaslight paper of good quality, producing readily prints of 
good colour and vigour. Any developing formula suitable for emul- 
sions of this class is stated by the makers to be suitable, and cer- 
tainly we have no fault to find with the way in which it responds 
to a standard metol-hydroquinone preparation. 


Agfa Chromo-Plates. Sold by Messrs. Charles Zimmermann and 
Co., 9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C. 

In offering an isochromatic variety of the “Agfa” plates, the 
makers are fortunate in approaching photographers with the reputa- 
tion of producing a very clean-working and excellent plate of the 
ordinary brand. Hence there may be reasonable anticipation that 
with the added quality of colour-sensitiveness the general properties 


of the plate will not be impaired. We may not be correct in our 


surmise that the fine grain and freedom from fog of the Chromo plate 
identifies it with the ordinary brand of Agfa emulsion, but the fact 


remains that the isochromatic brand is excellent in these respects. 
On other grounds it may be signalled out as noteworthy, since, for 
its speed—it is a very rapid plate—it possesses pronounced colour- 
sensitiveness. The association of these two qualities in one plate 
to the degree found in the “Chromo-Agfa” should mark out the 
latter as fulfilling the wants of those who cry for a rapid iso plate. 
The plate is extremely rapid, and its chromatic qualities are such that 
less screening is necessary to 


secure a given effect. In development, it 
shows little or no tendency to fog, and it yields negatives of as 
great vigour as need be made in ordinary work. The following 
tests, obtained for us, according to our usual custom, by Mr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees, B.Sc., will explain better than words can do to the 
scientific worker the general character of the plate :— 

Inertia (H. and D., pyro-soda) .135. 

yo (density-giving power of the plate), 1.94. 

K (velocity constant of development with standard ferrous oxalate 
developer), .081. 
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ty (time necessary to. obtain the standard gradation of the 
ne the standard developer = the time the plate should be 


leveloped), 94 minutes. 
‘Opacity (to blue light and an index to the latitude of the plate), 


6. 


4 blue sensitiveness, 
Ratio of ———"— _ 3. 


yellow sensitiveness, 

‘The practical worker can assume from these figures that the 
eneral character of the plate is, as we have stated. As we have 
aid, the plate is highly isochromatic for its speed, and among 
ther obvious applications of such a plate we may name portrait 
plate, we hope, will 


rork in the studio. The “Chromo-Agfa” 


meourage the practice of orthochromatic photography in the studio. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Wuen, why, and how to use orthochromatic plates are oft-put 
mestions at present. There is no better way of answering them than 
y studying a pamphlet just issued by Messrs, Elliott and Sons, 
garnet, in which the practical reasons for the orthochromatic plate 
The little book contains a 
umber of convincing illustrations of colour-sensitive plates. It is 


we very clearly and succintly stated. 


upplied to dealers for distribution, or sent on receipt of stamp to 
stl applicants. Every photographer interested in obtaining the 
est results with colour sensitive plates should write for a copy to 
Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Barnet, for though the booklet is avowedly 
roduced in reference to the Barnet Iso plate it is none the less a 


sommendable exposition of its subject. 


Sampies of very tasteful designs in fancy folding slip-in Christmas 


founts have been sent us by the Crown Photographic Manufactory, 
Rotherham. These cards are excellent in every way, and they are, 
moreover, not expensive. Sample packets of 50 cartes de visite or 25 
sabinets. assorted with mottces, blocked in gold, silver, or white will 
be sent, post free, for 2s. A full price list will be forwarded free on 
wpplication. 


~ Mrssrs. F. Hetmricn anp Co. (late 37, Walbrook) inform us that 
they have removed to new premises at 158, Aldersgate Street, E.C., 
where they have extensive showrooms for photo pendants, lockets, 
vg and frames, etc. 


_A very complete and well illustrated catalogue is to hand from 
Riley Bros., Limited, of 55 and 57, Godwin Street, Bradford. It 
contains particulars of everything necessary for the user of optical 
lanterns. The Riley-Prestwich Projector is also illustrated, and a 


long list of lecture and general sets of slides is included. 


No. 17 of “ Fallowfield’s Courier ” is to hand, and contains particu- 


lars of new patterns in Christmas cards. A special offer is made to 
customers of a new sample set, made up to order, of assorted designs 


to the list value of 7s. 6d., post free, for 5s. 


“Hints on Lenses for Professional Photographers.” Messrs. R. 
and J. Beck, 68, Cornhill, London, E.C., are offering free a pamphlet, 
which we can say, from a knowledge of 


he queries addressed to us, 
contains much information required by those working in studios. 
The hints concern length of focus, rapidity, depth, and definition, 
and thus lead up to the important question of the choice of a lens 
for portrait use. A series of exceedingly useful tables is included, 
Showing the distances from sitter to lens, and from lens to plate, in 
photographing busts or full lengths to a certain scale. The tables 
do this for some forty different lenses. Messrs. Beck also announce 
anew series of Petzval portrait lenses adjustable for brilliant defini- 
tion or diffusion. 


D)cetings of Societies. 


a 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sept. Name of Society. Subject. 

QWD.s0eeeee | Cardiff Photographic Society .. “Development.” Mr. R. C. Harris. 
Mea to London Exhibitions and sient 
pécial Meeting of Affiliated Mem- 
29...........| Southampton Camera Club ..... bers at the ‘Royal.” (Particulars 

from Hon. Sec.) s 
ey Recrption at R.P.S. Exhibition, New 
29...40.+e.| Wimbledon and Dis. Cam, Clut Gallery, Regent Street, W a 


Reception at the R.P.S. Exhibition, 
New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 

{An Idyllic Cathedral.” Mr. BE. W. 

*). Harvey Piper. 

Special Show of Members’ Slides. 


Mr. J. H. Avery. 


Bowes Park and Dis. Ph, Soc... { 


R.P.S. Exhibition.......... 
Blackburn Camera Club 


“Morocco.” 

Demonstration by the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Co.—Bromide and Gaslight 
Papers and Colour Photography. 


South London Photo. Society .. f 
Competition of Hampstead Heath 
Outing Prints. 
sazione and Reception of Members 


Southampton Camera Club...... 


bo 


Competition of 
E ida rints. _ Conver- 
. wesees,| Bowes Park and Dis. Ph. Soc... Annual Holiday Prints. 
and Friends, by the President and 
Vice-Pr esidents. a 
‘*iye Days in the Walloon Country. © 
Mr. J. Wadham Cook. . 
Lantern Night. Goerz_ Lecture. 
“‘What Can be Done with a Hand 
Camera.” 
rinting Processes.” Mr. Ww. A. 
Meyrick. i 
Enlarging by Artificial Light. Organised 
by Mr. A. Staddon, 
“More Continent.” Mr. J. L Learoyd. 
“Exposure and Development.” Mr. 
Morris B. Fowler. - 
Lantern Slide Testing Nig! t. 
if “Some Hssentials to Picture-Making— 
‘A Plain Talk.” Illustrated. Mr. 


Qissecreoee | RPS. Exhibition ..,..1-.ssveere 


2.00 | Leek and District Photo. Soc... 


.| Cardiff Photographic Society .. 


Luton Camera Club 
aHalifax Camera Club . 5 
“Bristol Photographic Club ..... 
Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc 


Edinburgh Photo. Society ..... 
James Burns. q 
Last Night for the Submission of 
Papers read or published July 1, 1904, 


BReonaocconse : : 
SORE Ua eae to June 30, 1905, for UNG sus 
: i jal Address am ember‘ 
Deseee. | Glasgow Eastern Ama. Ph. Asst Se ee al 
(ar Visit to Gibralter BAY rhe 
ides, by the Sanger Sheph 
TUPSE siechubttlon| eeeseieavers| Hp colCety Sue APN nranaeh 


Process and with Monochrome Slides, 
| by Miss Acland, F.R.P.S. Prt? 
“Velox” and its New Applications. 
Wimb’edon and Dis. Cam. Club { Demonstrated. J. J. Griffin & Sons, 
Ltd. 


Demonstrations WantEp.—Mr. P. H. Hutchinson writes us from 
2, Langholm Terrace, Coatham, Redcar :—“ May I appeal, through 
your columns, for offers of demonstrations or papers—trade—to be 
given to members of the Redcar and Coatham Literary Institute 
Photographie Society during this coming session—October to April? 
We have several dates early in the session open at present.” 

Tuornton Hrarm Puorocrarmic Socrnry.—The autumn session 
of this society opens on Tuesday, October 5, when the president, Mr. 
W. Wood, will deliver an address. 

THE opening demonstration of the Wandsworth Camera Club will 
take place on Monday, October 2, at 8.15 p.m., with a demonstra- 
tion on carbon by the president, Charles Moss. 

Beurast Y.M.C.A. Camera Crus.—The annual meeting of this 
club was held in the Minor Hall, Y.M.C.A., Wellington Place, on 
the evening of the 20th inst. The annual report and financial state- 
ment were presented. The membership now numbers over one hun- 
dred. Mr. Hugh Cochrane, jun., the popular hon. secretary, was 
presented with a roll-top desk by the members, on his giving up the 
secretaryship of the club. The election of officers for 1905-06 resulted 
as follows :—President, Mr. R. G. Moffet; vice-presidents, Dr. All- 
worthy, Messrs. W. M. Downing, T. H. McMurray, D. W. Elliott, 
Richard Hamilton, J. J. McAuley, A. R. Hogg, W. McLean, and H. 
Cochrane, jun.; hon. sec. and treasurer, Mr. D. J. Hogg; hon. assis- 
tant sec., Mr. J. Malcolmson; hon. lanternist, Mr. Alf. George ; com- 
mittee, Messrs. Hugh Hill, J. B. Anderson, Hugh Crawford, H. 
Rew, S. McLaughlin, P. Kilgour, and J. M. Busby. 


re 
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THE annual meeting of the Hastings and St. Leonards Photographic 
Society was held last week, and the condition of the society was 
regarded as satisfactory, the members having been well to the front 
in exhibitions. Mr. White-Ford was re-elected president. As vice- 
presidents, the following were elected: Lord Brassey, Mr. F. Free- 
man-Thomas, M.P., Alderman Stubbs, J.P., Dr. Gray, J.P., Alder- 
man Tuppenney, J.P., and Mr. Harvey: Du Cros. Mr. Simpson, 
previous to the election of the hon. secretary, proposed that the offices 
of treasurer and secretary be amalgamated. This was agreed to. 
Mr. Judge then resigned the position as hon. secretary owing to 


stress of work, and proposed that Mr. Walters be asked to accept the 
‘post. 


BRECHIN Puorograpuic AssocraTion.—The annual meeting of this 
association was held in the clubrooms, St. Mary Street, on Wednesday 
of last week. The reports of the secretary and treasurer were con- 
sidered highly satisfactory, the latter showing a good credit balance. 
Office-bearers for the next year were elected as follows :—President, 
Mr. W. 8. Adamson, Careston Castle; senior vice-president, Mr. 
R. W. Duke, St. Ninian’s; junior vice-president, Mr. D. B. Robert- 
son, Montrose Street; secretary, Mr. J. M. Dunn, Bank Street; 
treasurer, Mr. D. M. Watt; curator and lanternist, Mr. R. C. Dalgety ; 
portfolio editor, Mr. W. Lamont; council, Messrs. G. A. Moir, W. 
Lamont, A. Colville, and J. D. Ross. 

Epmonton PuorocrapHic Socrery.—On Wednesday of last week 
Mr. Ernest Hurman lectured before the members of this society on 
“Combination Printing.” 

‘WimeBtEpon snp Districr Camera Civs.—This club opened its 
sixth session on Thursday, September 21, at Mr. Johnstone’s, 6, The 
Broadway. A large number of lantern slides from various societies 
and friends being shown, a collection from the photographic section 
of the York Philosophical Society having a new feature. The set 
was divided into sections, each section having an introductory slide. 
The title of each picture being projected on the screen at the same 
time as the slide, thereby obviated the difficulty of struggling with a 
Ibadly written or other copy in a semi-darkened room. 


FIXTURE LISTS, &c., RECEIVED. 

THE SovrHampron Camera Crivp’s “ Members’ Year Book” for 
1905-6 has been sent us, and again bears witness to the continued 
vitality of this southern society, and to the unflagging energy of its 
hon. secretary. The book is similar to last year’s production, and 
again serves as a convenient vehicle for a good batch of local adver- 
tisements. The space devoted to exposure notes is confined to three 
pages, and the value of the book would be considerably enhanced, 
we think, if these pages were increased. The winter programme 
includes several notable fixtures, which shows that sound methods 
of attracting the members to meetings is a prime consideration of 
the executive. 

Tur Lreps Psorocrapuic Socrery’s syllabus includes a list of 
interesting lectures, commencing October 10 and continuing fort- 
nightly until April 24. We note the names of Messrs. Harold Baker, 
Harry Wade, Percy Lund, Godfrey Bingley, Page Croft, T. F. 
Brogden, and C. B. Howdill down for papers. The session should 
therefore be a successful one. 

Tae WIMBLEDON AND Disrrict CamEra Civs’s fixture list is also 
a good one, and programmes for the coming season from the 
Buackpurn Camera Crus and the Hupprrsrienp Naruranist AND 
Puorocrarnic Socrery point to considerable activity in these 
societies. 


fee 


To Makers or TreLuscopic Trrops.—A correspondent, Mr. E. J. 
Lawler, 39, Lime Street, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., asks to 
be placed in communication with makers of telescopic tubular 
<amera stands. 


Commercial § Cegal Intelligence 


Av a sitting of the Tunbridge Wells Bankruptcy Court, held on 
Monday last, Frederick Saunders, photographer, of Southborough, 
attended for examination. The debtor said his liabilities were 
£130 16s. 11d., and his assets £30 17s. He began business a year 
ago, when he opened a shop. He borrowed £50, and spent it on the 
shop, and subsequently became indebted for about £50 more in con- 
nection with the business, so that he actually started his business 
£100 to the bad. He incurred a further liability of about £50 to fit 
up astudio. At the date of the receiving order his receipts amounted 
to between £70 and £80, and he had a further $10 from the Mutual 
Aid Society, in April, in order to meet his rent. The examination 
was closed. 

Tur Burglary at Houghtons.—Walter Sochon, of Albion Road, 
Dalston, was charged, on remand, at the North London Police Court, 
on Tuesday last, with being concerned in warehouse breaking, and 
stealing a number of photographic cameras, worth over £50, the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Houghton, Limited, of Tudor Road, Hackney. 
Evidence was given that the prisoner had pawned one of the cameras, 
and endeavoured to dispose of another. Mr. Grain, for the defence, 
pleaded that his client did not know the cameras were stolen when 


he dealt with them. The real thief was a young man who had been 
in the employ of the prosecutors, and with wlom the prisoner was 
associated. That man had absconded. The prisoner’s relatives having 
offered to reimburse the loss, he was bound oyer in his own recog- 
nisances of £60,.and two sureties in £30 each, the costs being added 
to the sum of reimbursement. 

Tur Metotype Company, Limited.—Official notice is given in the 
daily papers that the creditors of this company are required on or 
before October 20, 1905, to send their names and addresses, and the 
particulars of their debts or claims, and the names and ‘addresses of 
their solicitors (if any) to Charles Acton Dodds, of 5, Copthall Build- 
ings, Copthall Avenue, London, E.C., the Liquidator of the Company. 

Enetish Creriunorp Company, Loiirep.—The accounts for the 
thirteen months to December 31 show a loss, after providing for 
mortgage and debenture interest, of £19.024. The working capital 
having been exhausted, three schemes have been formulated for pro- 
viding additional funds. The first scheme suggested is reconstruc- 
ion, making a further liability upon al Ordinary shares of 5s., and 
on all Preference shares of 2s. 6d. per share. The second plan is 
© reduce the capital to £50,000, and then increase it by the creation 
of pre-Preference shares to the amount of £60,000, paying off the 
Debentures, and leaving £28,000 ayailable for working capital. The 
hird proposal isto issue £25,000 Seven per Cent. Second Debentures, 
which have already been created but not issued. The company was 
established in 1900 with a capital of £150,000. 

Ar the Yarmouth County Court Mr. A. Margand, Seven Sisters 
Road, London, sued Madame Angless, the conductress of the Ladies’ 
Orchestra on the Britannia Pier, Yarmouth, for £8, the price of a 
photographic enlargement and frame. The plaintiff executes portraits 
in crayon, and he alleged that Mr. Gray, the acting manager at the 
pier, introduced him to Madame Angless, who asked him to make 
a crayon enlargement of a group of the ladies’ band. He told her the 
price would be £10. In due course he sent the enlargement, which was 
40 in. by 60 in., or, in the frazre 52 in. by 70 in. She demurred at 
the frame, and he said she was not compelled to take that. She pro- 
mised to write him about it, but had not done so. The defendant 
emphatically denied that she gave plaintiff the order for the work. 
Such a photograph would be absolutely useless as an advertisement. 
The judge allowed plaintiff £2 2s. for his work if defendant did not 
retain the picture. If she retained it without the frame, judgment 
would be for £5 5s. 


/ 
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Cuart for Photo Mounts.—At the City of London Police Court, on 
Thursday of last week, Mr. Francis Kotch, trading as Kotch and 
fried ander, 10, Coleman Street, E.C., claimed £6 10s. for photo 
noun s supplied to the defendant, Mrs. A. J. Daniels, 38, Tachbrook 
street, Westminster. The defence was that the 5,000 cards sued for 
vere inferior to the sample, being a six-sheet card instead of an eight- 
sheet card; and that the defendant could not use them. Plaintiff 
aid that the cards were printed specially for the defendant with her 
mame. and address upon them. They were reeasonably fit to fulfil 
’ order. The sample was a six-sheet card. The judge suggested 

at the parties should compromise the matter, but the proposal was 
7 jected. Then it was decided to accept the opinion of an indepen- 
fent photographer, nominated by the Court, both the plaintiff and 
' defendant having independent witnesses to support’ their respec- 
lve cases. 

Limited, was in favour of the plaintiff, for whom judgment was 
tered, with costs. 


The report from the London Stereoscopic Company, 


Dews and Dotes. 


= 
Mysterious PHorograpus.—A mild sensation, which has travelled 
as far as Accrington and Manchester, has been caused in the Rad- 
cliffe Hall district by the discovery of a woman's figure on a photo- 
graph of the interior of the Close Wesleyan Chapel, taken by Mr. 
Street, Cross Lane. Mr. 
with 


mtaining seyeral unexposed plates, and 


Street went into the chapel one afternoon 
He had a box 
The 
and were given an 


he intention of taking views of the interior, 
ne took two views. 
lates were the ordinary “backed” plates, 
sare of five minutes at 7/22. 

Mr. Street found that on the iirst one—a view of the altar windows 
with 
well-dressed woman alongside the window. 


When he came to develop them, 


he tablets underneath—there was the full-length figure of a 
The 
features are quite clear, stands as if waiting for someone, and she 


woman, whose 


as her hands clasped in front of her, just as though she were 
posing. She also wears a blouse, seemingly of some light material. 
On the second photograph, which includes the organ, the woman’s 
The 


trange part about this, however, is that the lower part of her body 


figure is horizontal, about an inch from the top of the plate. 


is separate from the top, which, except her head, which is not 
shown, appears next to it. In every other detail the photographs 
The gold 


he altar is remarkably clear. 


Te practically perfect, and excellent examples of interiors. 


ettering on the woodwork behind 
As showing that the plates had never been exposed, Mr. Street 


took, with a third plate at 5 o’clock the same afternoon, a photo- 
taph of the interior of-the parish church, and this is a perfectly 


Clear one and just as ordinary. The exposure was the same, and the 
late of the same make. One of the remarkable things about the 
inst photograph is that the decorations on the walls are seen to be 

above and not under the shadow, or whatever it is, of the woman, 
and a glass only serves to bring out this fact more acutely. Mr. 

Street was alone in the chapel, and, prior to taking the photo- 
graphs, rambled about in order to find the best position. He is 

ately certain that no one was with him. The photographs have 


come under the minute observation of several experts in the district 
and in Manchester. 
subject. 


They, however, failed to throw any light on the 
One fantastic solution suggested is that a woman was 


Standing at her house door about the time the photograph was 
being taken. The sun caught her reflection in a pool of water near, 
and threw it on the windows of the co-operative society’s reading- 
Toom, which in their turn cast it through the ordinary windows of 


‘g chapel on to the wall inside. (We admire the ingenuity of this 
; 


theory.—Eps. B.J.P.) The photograph, it may be added, was taken 
from a gallery, so that Mr. Street could easily see if any person 
went in front of him. It may be remarked that Mr. Street has been 
inundated with orders for the photograph, which is the full-size 
plate. It is also on some picture postcards, which he had repro- 
duced. He himself—a good man at the art—is totally at a loss to 
account for the occurrence. 

A pHorocRapHIc periodical which is perhaps unknown to the 
scientific class of our readers, to whom only it appeals, is published 
under the formidable title of “Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschiftliche 
Photographie.” It is the successor of the “Archiv fir Wissen- 
schiftliche Photographie,” and is devoted entirely to the scientific 
side of photography, and to the allied subjects. The avowed object 
of the editor, Prof. K. Schaum, of Marburg, is to develop the 
methods of investigation as 
applied to photo-chemical questions. The “Zeitschrift” has but 
few subscribers, and we may commend it to those of our readers to 
whom German is readable. The publisher is J. A. Barth, 17, 
Rofspatz, Leipsic, but it is doubtless obtainable through the old 
foreign booksellers in this country. 


physico-chemical and mathematical 


Pracrican Instruction in Photography (‘Oliver Goldsmith” 
Hyening Commercial Centre, Peckham Road, S.E.).—The photo- 
The results of last 
year’s examination in photography (senior division) of the London 
the only students who gained 
medals and double distinction in both theory and practice were 
students of this centre. Mr. Fred. W. Bannister again has charge 
of the class, which meets on Tuesdays and Fridays at 7.30 to 10 p.m. 
Lectures are given from 7.30 to 8.45, and 8.45 to 10 is devoted to 
practical work in the dark-room, etc. The photographic side is 
completely equipped with all apparatus, and students are allowed 
ree use of apparatus and chemicals. The fee for the whole courss 
rom September 29 to June 20, 1906, is 2s. 6d., and this fee also 
admits the student to any other class held at the centre. Full 
particulars: may be obtained on application to the principal, Mr. 
A. W. Pinhorn. 

Tue firm of Gebr Laifle, of Regensburg, Germany, notifies us that 
it has taken into partnership Herr Oscar Wurfschmidt, and will 
rade in future as Gebr Laifle and Co. 


graphic classes are to ke continued this year. 


Chamber of Commerce show that 


A Lancasuirn and Cheshire union of photographic societies is 
now in course of formation by W. ‘arnsley, hon. secretary of the 
Everton Camera Club. His address is 22, Chapel Place, Liverpool. 

PHorogRapHy AND Murprer. — According to the “Daily Tele- 
graph,” a photograph has been published, and is in circulation in 
Finland, depicting the actual murder of General Bobrikoff, the late 
Governor of Finland. As the person who took it must have been 
an accomplice of the murderer, the authorities commissioned M. 
Kramarenko, the chief of the Viborg gendarmerie, to trace the 
author of the photograph. Whilst Kramarenko was busy with his 
investigations, however, he himself was shot. 

Crassrs in photography are held as usual at the Goldsmiths’ 
Institute, New Cross. The courses of lectures and demonstrations 
commenced September 25, and consist of a six-months’ course in 
elementary photography on Friday evenings (fee, 7s. 6d.) and a 
six-months’ course on Wednesday evenings (fee, 12s. 6d.). Reduced 
fees are charged in each case to students in the practical classes 
meeting every Monday and Tuesday evening. The teacher is Mr. 
W. T. Wilkinson, at whose disposal is a well-equipped studio and 
dark-room. (We say “ dark-room,” though the prospectus mentions. 
only a “bath-room”). The department is provided with studio, 
landscape, lantern slide and copying cameras, enlarging lantern, and 
a powerful electric projection lantern; it also possesses complete 
outfits for photo-lithographic and collotype work, for platinotype 
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and carbon printing, and for retouching and other branches of 
modern photographic practice. 

A READY-MADE gum paper, worked out by Mr. A. W. Hills, of 
Shotts, is to appear on the market in due course. One claim for 
the paper is uniformity; it is put forward as suitable for professional 
work. We know Mr, Raupp, of Dresden, employs gum in his busi- 
ness, but hitherto gum, among other distinctions, has enjoyed that 
of being the most uncommercial process. 

On and after November 1, 1905, the society known heretofore as 
the Oldham Field Naturalists’ and Photographic Society will take 
the title of the Equitable Photographic Society, Oldham, and be a 
separate body from the field naturalists, conducting its own meet- 
ings and finances. 

Messrs. Ragar, Lrp., ask us to say that their London offices are 
closed, and that all communications should be addressed to the Rajar 
Works, Mobberly, Cheshire. 

Mr. Frep JupcGe writes us that pressure of business has compelled 
him to resign his post of secretary to the Hastings and St. Leonards 
Photographic Society. His successor is Mr. H. Walter, Llanstephen, 
Zeardon Road, Hastings. 
© CoMMENDATORE Bont, the Director of the excavations in the Forum, 
Rome, has drawn up another appeal on behalf of the museum which 
he has been arranging for some time past in the old convent of Santa 
Francesca Romana. Among other matters, Signor Boni wishes the 
museum to contain a series of photographs and engravings of the 
chief works of art inspired by Roman history in general and by the 
events which took place in the Forum in particular. Previous appeals 
have produced satisfactory results, and many photographs have been 
sent from different parts of Hurope. 

Tue London and North-Western Railway Company announce that 
they are prepared to lend lantern slides showing places of interest 
on their system for the purpose of illustrating lectures, evening en- 
tertainments, etc. The slides, which number close upon 400, can be 
obtained on application to Huston. They show practically every phase 
of past and present railway working. 


Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 


*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions eapressed hy our 


correspondents 
———— 

THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to your issue of 22nd inst., ““Ex Cathedra” 
notes re F.R.P.S., in the interests of the younger members of the 
profession, and of such gentlemen who may be thinking of applying 
for the fellowship, I must ask you to be good enough to publish this 
letter. The total number of Fellows, according to list issued early 
this year, is 236, and the number elected in one year only, viz., 1895, 
was 144, leaving but 92 Fellows eiected during all the other years. 
In the face of this fact, how did the writer of “Ex Cathedra” notes 
manage to concoct the fairy tale he did? I would ask him what 
great important contributions to photographic theory, practice, or 
invention, etc., have these 144 Fellows, who were elected in the one 
year, 1895, given to the public, 

Further, 1 would ask him, was it possible the Council and com- 
mittees performed their duties with considerable strictness, meeting 
only twice yearly (as per his paragraph), when they elected the 144 


Fellows, in one year? 


Whatever method the Council at present pursue when electing 
Fellows, the foregoing fact proves conclusively that the magic letters 
F.R.P.S. were awarded simpiy for scratching one another's -backs. 
What makes this fact more noticeable is that the majority of these 
144 Fellows only became members in 1894 and 1895. 

The reason why such a large number of gentlemen became Members 
and Fellows in 1894 and 1895 is made apparent by another “Ex 
Cathedra” note in the same issue, and I much fear that, although 
the Photographic Society attained the dignity of Royal recognition 
in 1894, by its conduct in the year 1895, it sacrificed the dignity of 
its own Fellowship. 

In conciusion, I fear the Council have not yet left off 

“ SoRATCHING.” 

[Apparently our correspondent ignores the present tense in which 
our reference to the recommendation of applicants for the Fellow- 
ship was couched. We will not bandy words with one who is evi- 
dently in complete ignorance of the circumstances under which the 
We 
may point out to him that his “great majority” is actually 42 of 


Fellowship of the Royal Photographic Society was created. 


the 144. The figures he quotes correctly will be seen to prove the 
correctness of our comment as to the surveillance exercised in the 


recommendation of candidates.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


RETOUCHING BY NIGHT. 

To the Editors. 
ave noticed that in your last two issues of the 
JouRNAL my name has been mentioned in connection with an 
arrangement for retouching by night. 


Gentlemen,—I 


Your first correspondent was 
evidently a customer of mine, and expressed his satisfaction with 
the method of lighting he purchased from me. 
ponden 


Your second corres- 
(“Othello”) also referred to my name, and stated: “I do 
not know what the Bruce apparatus is like, but I know that with 
a white 


opal globe, 9 in., costing 1s. 3d., and an ordinary double- 


wick p 


a 


roleum lamp, I do my retouching as comfortably as by 
I take it that 
wishes to save money to the photographic public, for I 
cannot supply my simple rig for ls. 3d., but I write to 
inform those retouchers who use only the oil lamp and opal globe 
hat it is decidedly not the best method known for dark days or 
‘or nigh When I commenced as a trade retoucher I used 
“ Othello’s” device for a few years, with a strong circular wick lamp 
and the opal; then the duplex lamp appealed to me for a time— 
ut still my vision suffered. “Othello” smothered his Desdemona— 
the light of his eyes—and now the Moor of Venice is trying te 
smother the light of my eyes with your readers—bad luck to him! 
Electric light 
‘oo violent; incandescent gas ditto; and acetylene in the same cate- 
gory. In fact, I have found all these lights bad for the eyesight, 
even for reading purposes, and have felt their effects when re- 
ound the lamp that I use and sell, soft, 
powerful, and non-injurious to the sight. The proof of this statement 
that for over fifteen years I have retouched by this 
arrangement, often working 


daylight, and in winter seldom use anything else.” 
“ Othello” 
certainly 


work. 


I have experimented with and tried everything. 


touching at night. I have 
lies in the fac 
ten to sixteen hours a day with it in 
winter, and I can still paint the finest miniature drawings on ivory 
and without spectacles or magnifying glasses. The opal globe and 
lamp must be injurious to the vision, for nothing is done to kill the 
the oil lamp, and that does the damage. “Othello” 


it all-sufficient, bu 


yellow glare of 


may fin if continued for a lengthy period, and 


used extensively as I use it, then unless he possesses exceptional 


vision, his outlook of the world promises to become as dark as his 
skin.—Yours faithfully, T. S. Bruce. 
4, Villas-on-the-Heath, 


The Vale, Hampstead, N.W. 
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Answers [0 Correspondents, 


4," All matters intended for the text portion of this JounNau, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Epitors, Toa Barrisn 
JourNaL oF PuorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Inattention to this ensures delay. 


2," Oorrespondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


3," Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

~,° Hor the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s, 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ee 
(PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


w. F. R: Mist, 97, Barden Road, Tonbridge. Kent. Phutograph of a Lily. “A 


Freak of Nature,’ with cighty-jive Blooms. Photograph of a Child and 
Flowers, entitled ‘* Among the Lilies.” 
‘W. G. Honey, 102, Patrick Street, Cork. Zhree Photographs of Miss Lena 


Macnaughten. 

1, W. Berry, 144, Lewisham High Road, New Cross, London, S.E. Zwo Photo- 
graphs of the Rev. C. H. Grundy, Vicar of St. Peter's, Brockley, London. 

“W. E. Welchman, The Studio, Exchange Street, Retford, Notts. Photograph of 
the Royal Train Passing through Retford. % 

YH, Dunning, Bridge Street, Usk, Mon. Photograph of T. Rees Standing on Bank 
of River Usk with Coracte on his Back; and Photograph of the same Person 
Fishing from Coracle. 

~w. J. Leech, 134, Wellington Road, Dudley, Worcestershire. 
Dudley Footbal Team, Season 1905-6. 

F. Verrall, 239. Londen Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Photograph of Basket 
containing 118 Children’s Portraits, entitled ‘Our Darlings.” 

if, V. A. Lloyd, 15, Lord Street, Liverpool. Two Photographs of the 8th (Scottish) 
Volunteer Battalion King’s (Liverpool Regiment) in Edinburgh Academy 
Grounds. One with the Hon. Col. Lord Strathcona at the Head. September 
18, 1905. 


DRAWINGS REGISTERED :— 

W. P. Haycroft, ‘‘Colgrove,” Alumburst Road, Bournemouth. 
(Water-Colour) of Bowling Green at Alum Chine, Bournemouth. 

J. G. Hunter, 50, South Bridge, Edinburgh. Drawing of the late General 
Wauchope. 


Criticism of Retouching.—Readers desiring criticisms of their re- 
‘touching should send two prints from three negatives, in each case, 
‘one before and one after retouching. The prints should be on glossy 
{paper, and the subjects, an aged person, a young man or woman, 
‘and a child. It is impossible to give useful criticism upon the 
evidence of a single print. 

A Liguipation Query.—I shall be very glad if you will kindly 
suggest the best course I can take to recover payment (one 
guinea) from the proprietors of ——. On May 15 last they 
accepted a picture of the horse Ambition, winner of the 
Jubilee Stakes, and used it in front full-page picture. I 
‘have received no response to several applications for pay- 
ment, and am now in receipt of letter, copy of which I en- 
‘close. Since this transaction the property has been amalga- 
mated with another paper. The point is this: Are not the 
‘present proprietors responsible for the liabilities of the pro- 
‘perty they have taken over, and can I not recover from them 
now? If this is possible, will you kindly suggest the best 
‘course I can take?—F. Miits. 

It appears that you supplied the picture to the Company 
that is now in liquidation, and unless the new Company took 
over its liabilities you have no claim on that. You will have 
to stand in with the other creditors of the Company you did 
the work for. 

-A, Prxe.—You might get a berth as general hand in dark-room and 

You should study the advertisements of 


Photograph of the 


Drawing 


printing-room. 
“Situations Vacant.” 

Moror-car Puorocrarus.—l. Do you think the picture enclosed 
herewith, showing the dust raised by a motor-car driven at @ 


great speed, to be a genuine photograph? [f not, in what way 
could it be faked. 2. An observer of a car going at, say, sixty 
miles per hour, could not distinguish one spoke from another 
in the wheels, whether they were wire or artillery; but could 
a photograph taken at right angles show the spokes as station- 
ary, or nearly so? If so, what makes of lenses and focal-plane 
shutters will accomplish this?—Dovnrrut. 

1. We shouid say it may be genuine, but it would be an 
easy matter to exaggerate the dust effect by working on the 
2. Beyond the power of the focal-plane shutter, in 
We cannot recall such freedom from blurr even 


negative. 
our opinion. 
in negatives taken half broadside on to the car, where the con- 
ditions are less stringent. 

Coprricut.—tI should be greatly obliged if you would answer me 
the following. I have about 100 postcard negatives. I should 
like to copyright them. Should I have to copyright each separ- 
ately, or could I copyright all together? Would it come 
cheaper ?—Posrcarp, 

Each must be registered separately. 

OPERATING AND REToucHine (reply to A, H. Pain).—l. It is im- 
possible for us to state the class certificate the P.P.A. will 

you. You should haye sent your inquiry direct to 

‘or this information. 2. We have several times replied 


award 


them 

to correspondents that we prefer not to state the probable 

salary value of assistants, as it might lead to a fixed scale 

with employers; and, as we have often quoted very low 

wages to indifferent workers who have sent specimens to us, 

it would be unfair to those who deserve more. Correspondents 
must ascertain for themselves their commercial value through 
the usual channels—advertising and replying to the “ Situa- 
tions Vacant” columns of the JouRNAL. 

OBERNETTER’S CHLoRIDE-ErcHIne Procrss.—The above process is 
described in Story’s “Photography” as follows:—‘ A posi- 
tive is produced on a film of gelatino-bromide of silver very 
rich in the silver salt. The silver of the developed and fixed 
image is converted into chloride of silver by the action of a 
mixture of perchloride of iron and chromic acid. The film is 
then wetted and brought into contact with the surface of a 
copper-plate, which it etches, the chlorine leaving the 
chloride of silver to combine with the copper, forming chloride 
of copper, which is soluble in water.” The above would seem 
to be an ideal process for amateurs. Is further information 
accessible in any manual or year book? A very fine specimen 
was exhibited at the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington, 
1905: “Flucht vor dem Feind,” lent by Major-General Water- 
house, engraved by J. B. Obernetter, Munich, 1889 (No. 36 
in catalogue).—C. W. A. 

About the best description is in “The Photographic News,” 
1884, p. 67. 

A Camera Qurry.—Could you oblige me by giving the address of 

the makers of the “ University” camera?—Atex. Durack. 
We cannot say. Perhaps the maker can communicate with 
our querist care of the Editors. 

CorLopion Firm on Copper.—I enclose copper plate with photograph 
on it from print, also enclosed. It is done, I think, by the 
old “wet-plate” process, and often has to be manipulated on 
the copper, so that the film must be tough, and not peel up 
when outlined with a graver. Could you give me a formula 
for a suitable collodion film for this process, and for a black 
varnish for background? I should be very glad of any sug- 
gestions.—A. §. 

We will reply to your query under “ Photo-Mechanical 
Notes” next week. 
Toninc Bromipes.—Will you please inform us through the B.J.P. 
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of a formula for toning bromides as per enclosed. We have 
tried all the book methods, and only succeed in getting a 
yellowish sepia tone. We require these for local views, which 
we have done in P.O.P. up to the present, and want to get 
as like P.O.P. as possible.—Tonzr. 

The following formula was probably used for the specimen 
you enclose, and will give you the tone you desire:—3 oz. 
of hypo is dissolved in 20 oz. of hot water, to which 2 oz. of 
powdered alum is added. To this is added 1 drachm of a 10 
per cent. solution of silver nitrate. The fresh bath is heated 
two or three times to 120-140 deg. Fahr., allowing it to cool 
after each application of heat. For use, the toning bath 
should have a temperature of 100-120 deg. Fahr. Toning 
occupies from fifteen to twenty minutes. Prints developed with 
organic developers, such as metol-hydrokinone, show a greater 
tendency to reddish-brown in toning. Ferrous-oxalate de- 


veloped prints give the best sepia colours. 


Tuntine P.O.P., rre.—l. Will you piease tell me through your 
columns what kind of colours are suitable for  tint- 
ing P.O.P prints under celluloid—I have had some 


done, and the firm say they are not aniline dyes—and where 
obtainable? 2. 
ab. 
background? Is there any med 
but cannot get them to run smoothly. 
are lamp be bought for about £5, if so, where, suitable to 
take a cabinet full length or a bust? 5. Could any electrical 
engineer fit it? 6, What distance should lamp be from sitter, 
standing, and same for bust?—O. B. 

1. You will find several suitable colours advertised in our 
pages. 2. Yes. 3. A little diluted oxgall can be used as a 
medium, or the print can be prepared by brushing over 
with :—Purified oxgall paste, 60 grains; distilled water, 16 oz. ; 
rectified spirit, 4 oz. When dry, the surface will take both 
oil, water, or aniline colours. 4, Write Penrose.and Co., 109, 
Farringdon Road, E.C., or the Westminster Engineering Co., 
Willesden Green, N.W. 5. Yes. 6. From 8 to 10 ft. away, 
and about 8 to 10 ft. from the floor. A few trials will soon 
show the correct distance for most effective lighting. 

Patamep.—Messrs. Ross, Limited, 111, New Bond Street, 
Watson's, of Holborn, make cameras that would suit your 
purpose, but we do not recommend extreme lightness if tele- 
photography is the object, as rigidity is always sacrificed at the 
expense of weight. The firms mentioned would undertake 
the work. 


Are Brun’s glossy transparent colours suit- 
e? 3. How are the colours made to run smoothly in plain 
I have tried several, 


4. Can an electric 


ium used? 


or 


Fuiasu.—The apparatus you specify will probably give as good a 
result as you can desire with the subject mentioned. It is 
exceedingly simple to use, and will 

A Mass or Irzs.—My son has been doing carbon, platinum, C.C., 
bromides and silver printing, and developing for about two 
years, and his hands have suffered severely, they 
with sore cracks of a very watery na 


ight any area. 


being covered 
ure, and the roots of his 
nails have shrunk back very much, and his nails are also 
disfigured, and his eyes have also suffered. He was away from 
business for about two months, and during that time his 
hands became quite well. Now he has again started on the 
same processes, and they are becoming just as bad as ever. 


I should very much like to know what you would recommend 
to relieve him of this complaint. Any information would be 


greatly appreciated by your humble servant.—WykrHAmisr. 


Probably the bichromate bath is the cause of the skin affec- 
If 
you turn to our issue of May 19 you will find the best treat- 
ment in the case of bichromate, but in many cases discontinu- 


tions, or possibly your son’s hands are sensitive to metol. 


ance of the employment of the bichromate is the only remedy 
In regard to the other pessible cause, see the recent corre 
pondence in these columns and the article in our issue ¢ 
June 30. 
Press PHotocrapus.—When sending photographs to the illustrate 
papers for publication, what is the best paper to use, wha 
developing is best, and should the prints be glazed.- 
WYKEHAMIST. 
The best of all prints is a good albumen, next glossy P.O. 
and then glossy bromide. One or two papers are knowr 
The glossy prints should be g] 
You might evide 
study with profit an article on “Press Photography” in 
current “Year Book of Photography.” 


prefer fine matt prints. 
by stripping from glass or ferrotype. 


Merrot Devetoper.—May metol-Hauff as a developer for plates b 

used over and over again until exhausted, and be, poured int 

a spare bottle between using, or when mixed with the carb. 

potass. does it lose its strength? Also, may the bromide be 
omitted for under-exposure?—S. E. 

The developer made up according to Hauff’s formula maj 

be used over and over again until exhausted or discoloured 

led yj 

ear fo} 

Repeated use will make it slower in action. The 

bromide may be omitted for under-exposure, but with som 


If the bottle containing the used deveioper is kept fi 
to the top, and is well corked, the solution will keep ¢ 
a long time. 


plates chemical fog will result if development is prolonged. 
7 


Frome Mechanics’ Institute Photographic Society’s fourth exhi 
bition will be held on November 1, 2, 3, and 4. The judges will be 
Messrs. C. B. Keene, and F. M. Sutcliffe. There are six open classes, 
and bronze and silver medals are piaced at the disposal of the judges 
in each. Exhibits will, if desired, be forwarded carriage paid-to the 
Southampton exhibition. Entry forms and particulars may be ob 
tained from W. L. Watson, Cheap Street, Frome. 


ANOTHER noteworthy specimen of up-to-date literature from the 
yublicity department of Carl Hentschel appeared on Monday last 
at the Palace Theatre on the occasion of the production of Mr. G. R. 
Sims’s “Review.” It takes the form of a four-sheet newspaper, 
entitled the “Palace Review,’ and a copy is presented to every 
lace Theatre. The whole production 
and inconsequent irresponsibility 
t is stated to be priceless, which is 
Subjects 
“ Are 
husbands worth having?” are dealt with in the breezy fashion we 
rave been led to expect in these spasmodic literary efforts of the 


purchaser of a ticket for the Pa 
is in a witty, chaffing vein, 
exudes from every paragraph. 

rue, and the Harl of FitzRadium is the proprietor. 
ranging from “ What a man from Mars thinks of London” to 


firm of Hentschel, which are all the more welcome on account of 


their unexpectedness. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1905. 


, ALMANAC FOR 1906. 


‘Tue forty-fifth annual issue of Tue Brrisy_JouRNAL 
Puorocraruic Atmanac will be published on December 
st. This year’s Armanac reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
‘and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
‘publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
can two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
1906 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


The lines followed in the previous editions of the ALMANAC 
will be. maintained in general, but in a number of 
‘particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will 
be modified to make it more than ever the book of 
universal photographic reference. As in the past, we shall 
be pleased to receive and consider suggestions for increas- 
ing the value of the Aumanac in directions which may 
occur to our readers as susceptible of improvement. 


The Armanac for 1906 will appeal to photographers all 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
The standard matter and formule will be revised and 
added to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
and practice will be recorded, and wherever practicable 
new features of an informative nature will be added. 


/ THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Epitep sy Grorce E. Brown, F.I.C. 


* Important Notrcr.—The attention of advertisers is 
specially directed to the announcement that the entire 
edition of the Armanac (25,000 copies) will again be placed 
in the hands of dealers and the trade on December 1st, 
80 as to be well in advance of the Christmas publishing 
Season, and the co-operation of advertisers to that end will 
be esteemed by the publishers. 
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A Blank The weekly dose of history which we 
Week in have regularly administered to our 
History. 


readers during the present year is miss- 
ing’ from this issue; but from no fault of ours or our 
contributor. /We saw this historical Sahara of the 
irrevocable past when the items were planned for Friday 
morning resuscitation in December last, and no explora- 
tions of our friend “Historicus” have been sufficient to 
bring to light events or innovations deserving of a place 
in our chronicles of the making of photography. We 
have reason to believe, however, that October 6 to 12 is 
the only period of seven days which can be charged with 
photographic sterility. The series of motes will be con- 
tinued in unbroken succession to the end of the year. 


The Photo- 


graph in 
Iilustration. 


Photography as the destroyer of literary 
taste is the melancholy note sounded in a 
valedictory paragraph in the last number 
of “ Longman’s Magazine.” “The reproduction of drawings 
and photographs (explains the editor in announcing the 
suspension of publication) has called jinto existence a 
number of magazines and papers depending largely upon 
their illustrations. .Competition for the patronage of the 
sixpenny public has become very severe, and the mere 
endeavour to keep up a high literary standard is nowadays 
not sufficient.” True enough, the process block has its 
patrons, the hurried person and the semi-educated, who 
read their news in pictures, reverting, in so doing, to the 
method of communicating ideas used by their remote anves- 
tors. Yet we should have thought that the ‘half-tone 
illustrations of popular journalism were liked by a newly- 
discovered set of people, vast in number perhaps, but not 
drawn from the readers of real literature such as “ Long- 
man’s” throughout its history has consistently offered. 
And we cannot share a view which has been expressed that 
the half-tone, by its very universality, is doomed to extinc- 
tion. The public shows no signs of being sickened of it; 
indeed, it seems about to dominate the daily Press, to make 
room, perhaps, for a three-colour form of it in the weeklies 
and monthlies. 


Second- Buyers and sellers of second-hand 
Noaoratus: apparatus are nearly always active, if 


one may judge from the advertisements 
in the journals every week. Some apparatus is excellent 
and good value for the money asked, and some just the 
reverse, and therefore the purchasers should be on the 
alert in making a selection. If he is not a judge of what 
is really good, and what is not, he will do well to invoke 
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the help of a friend in the inspection of his proposed 
purchase. In the advertisements of second-hand apparatus 
for sale, it is very usual to see the cost or maker’s list price 
quoted as well as that asked by the seller. If the latter 
be a great reduction on the former it must not be taken for 
granted that the article is really the bargain it seems. 
Take, for example, cameras. During the past decade or 
two second and third-class makers have been putting 
cameras on the market at cutting prices, and when they are 
new there is no question that, as a rule, they are extremely 
good value for the money, yet it must not be expected that 
hey have the durability of the more costly instruments, or 
will stand the same wear and tear. This applies more 
particularly to the lighter and more portable than it does 
to the heavier and more substantial patterns. One of the 
ormer, after a year’s not over careful usage, may be 
practically a worn-out instrument, while one of the latter 
class, after several years’ use in the hands of a careful 
worker, will be, for all practical purposes, nearly as good 
as new. In the cheaper forms of cameras of the light and 
portable type the wood is not usually too well seasoned, or 
he bellows of the best material; consequently the appara- 
us quickly deteriorates in use, the joints give, metal 
work gets rickety, and the slides let in light. Such 
a camera is dear at any price to the novice commencing 
photography, as it is likely to land him in no end of 
rouble. On the other hand, a camera by a high-class 
maker, after several years’ service, may be a bargain at 
no very great reduction on its original cost. 
* * * 


What has just been said is intended 
Cameras. to apply more particularly to stand 
cameras. When we come to hand cameras, more espe- 
cially those with intricate and complicated changing 
arrangements, great care should be taken before purchasing, 
as the parts, even with careful use, are liable *o get out 
of order after a time, notwithstanding that a good price 
was paid in the first instance. If this be the cas with 
good class hand cameras, what can be said of those of the 
cheap kinds, that is of the fifteen shilling or guinea 
type, when they get into the second-hand market? Often 
when they are advertised at a few shillings they are really 
not worth anything for actual use—they are worn. out. 
One general conclusion to be borne in mind by the 
purchaser of a second-hand camera is that the genuine 
bargain is most likely to be found among apparatus of the 
highest class. Manufacturers are now able to produce 
such excellent instruments at a “ popular” price that there 
is often little to be gained by purchasing second-hand. 
At the same time an open mind is the best attitude to take 
in making a purchase of any kind. Actual inspection ci the 
apparatus, to our thinking, should always be made before 
a transaction, and will usually repay the expense incurred 
by preventing, oftentimes, what would be a disappointing 
purchase. 


Gheap Hand 


* * * 

New and Old _ A few words with regard to second-hand 
Lenses. lenses may not be out of place. Some 
persons seem to be under the impression that lenses do 
not deteriorate by use—a mistaken view, of course. They 
may deteriorate greatly in the hands of careless users. 
The high polish given by the makers may become destroyed 
owing to the lenses having been constantly wiped with a 
dusty cloth such as the focussing cloth. As a consequence, 
they do not yield so brilliant an image as when new. The 
instrument, also, may have had a fall at one time or other, 
and, although none of the glasses may have been broken, 
one or other of the elements may have become so jammed 
in its cell as to alter its figure and centreing, and mate- 


rially impair its quality. We recently saw an expensive 
portrait lens, by one of the best makers, which had been 
accidentally dropped, but the glasses themselves were not 
damaged; yet the instrument would no longer produce a 
sharp picture. On looking through the lens at a gas flame 
we at once saw that the glasses had become decentred. 
The instrument had to be returned to the maker to be 
set right. When purchasing a lens, bearing the maker’s 
name, it should always be submitted to him, and he 
will always examine it for verification as to its being of 
his manufacture. Dealers of repute in second-hand appa- 
ratus can usually be relied upon in the purchase of second- 
hand lenses, etc., as the apparatus is usually carefully over- 
hauled before itis putinto stock. Itismore particularly to 
the class of goods frequently described as, great bargains 
that our remarks are intended to apply. Although we do not 
deny the article is worth the money charged for it, we 
would disabuse the inexperienced purchaser of the idea 
that the very highest class of goods can be picked up for 
a song. The preventative of diswppointment, however, 
lies with the purchaser, who should take steps to satisfy 
himself by actual examination that the instrument answers 
his own requirements. 


* * * 


Autumn Summer being past, we have, according 
Photography. { many of our leading landscape photo- 
graphers, the very best season of the whole year for out- 
door photography. In summer sunlight the cast shadows 
are short and very strong, and a comparatively long ex- 
posure has to be given in order to obtain full detail in 
them. In the autumn they are long and much softer, and 
hence there is little difficulty in getting full detail, how- 
ever strong the light may be. The late Mr. Vernon Heath 
who was one of our finest landscape photographers, did the 
greater part of his best work during the autumn months, 
as he considered this was the most suitable time of the 
year to get the most artistic results. In the country the 
foliage has not changed much, but in the course of the 
next few weeks there will be a material difference, and the 
outdoor worker should be prepared for it, and take full 
advantage of his opportunities. There is no more glorious 
sight than a fine landscape in the autumn, with the sun 
shining on the brilliant tints of the foliage. Unfortunately 
photography is unable to depict the colours in all their 
gorgeous hues. Orthochromatic photography, of course, 
is a great advantage in reproducing the tints in their true 
relation to colour, though your photographer of the old 
school will aver that with a full exposure there is little or 
no advantage to be gained by its employment. The only 
way by which photography can render these beautiful 
effects with approach to reality is by the three-colour 
method, and the opportunities of the next few weeks 
should not be neglected by workers of that process. At pre- 
sent we have several methods for obtaining prints in natural 
colours that have really passed the experimental stage, 
though yet little practised by the general run of landscape 
workers. Perhaps the most satisfactory process for this 
purpose, and on the whole the most easy to work, is the car- 
bon process, in which the three-colour tissues are on thin” 
celluloid supports. One other thing must be mentioned 
in connection with autumn photography. Although the 
light may be bright, there is not the same actinic quality 
in it that there was a month or two back. Allowance must 
be made for that by novices; but at the same time it 
should be borne in mind that as the shadows are softer 
than they were in summer they will not require so long 
an exposure, proportionately, for good tone-rendering, as 
when the sun was nearer its zenith. 
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Mysterious In our last issue is a paragraph relating 
Photographs. {9 an alleged mysterious photograph 
taken of the interior of a Wesleyan chapel, in which appears 
the figure of a woman who was not in the building when 
the picture was being taken. It is said that this photo- 
graph is creating quite a sensation in the district, that the 
photographer is inundated with orders for it in its original 
size, that it obtains brief fame as the inevitable picture 
postcard. The incident suggests a business hint which may 
he useful to some. It is not at all difficult for anyone to 
produce mysterious photographs of this sort in many 
different ways, and under what are called “ test conditions,” 
as in the case of alleged spirit photographs. If these get 
well noticed in the local papers, and’ made a sensational 
' matter of, there will soon be a good demand for the photo- 
graphs, more especially if they are issued as postcards. 
There would, no doubt, be a good sale for photographs of 
the local electric car with, say, the blind man of local fame 
as the driver, the thing being seriously boomed as a 
“mysterious picture.” A certain section of the public seem 
to be fond of the mysterious, and there is no reason why 
they should not be catered for. We are not sugges_.ng that 
the chapel interior is of the “ freak” character, but photo- 
graphs of this description will often command a ready sale 
if cleverly done. 


Classes in The trade classes at the Polytechnic 
Photography. §chool of Photography, Regent Street, 
W., commence on Tuesday, October 17. On that evening 
an introductory lecture will be given by Mr. Howard 
Farmer, entitled, “Dots, or Coming Events Cast Their 
Shadows Before.’ The Polytechnic and similar classes 
afford apprentices and assistants in pho ographic establish- 
ments in London and the suburbs an excellent opportunity 
of extending their knowledge and usefulness, and conse- 

_ quently increasing their value to employers. Many of the 
best appointments in photography open to competition 
during the last few years have been obtained by students 
of the Polytechnic; while the fact that out of ten photo- 
graphic schools in the London district, in eight cases the 
head instructors were trained at the Polytechnic, may be 
cited as indicating the character of the instruction, At 
the examination held last May by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, the whole of the medals for photography 
went to the students of the Polytechnic. Although, as at 
most of the photographic schools negative making and 
printing, as well as photo-engraving, processes are taught, 
it is only at the Polytechnic School of Photography that 
there is a regular course for professionals engaged in por- 
traiture. Classes in practical operating are taken on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students that do their practical work 
either early or late in the evening as may be most conve- 
nient to themselves. 


* * * 


An ordinary meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society will be held, at the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, on Tuesday next, 
October 10, when the president, Major 
General Waterhouse, will deliver his address on “By- 
Paths of Photography,” and will also present the medals 
to successful exhibitors in the technical section of the 
exhibition. On October 24, also at the New Gallery, the 
eighth Traill Taylor memorial lecture will be delivered by 
Mr. Chapman Jones, F.C.8., F.1.C., who will take as his 
subject “Photography in the Service of Science.” 


Two Notable 
Fixtures at 
the R.P.S. 


The The meeting on Friday last of the mem- 
“Affiliation ” bers and delegates from the societies 
Night. affiliated to the Royal Photographic 


Society proved conclusively the popularity with which this 
function is regarded. A queue of goodly porportions 
spread down Regent Street from the doors of the New 
Gallery ere seven o’clock had struck, and the flourish of 
red books in the face of the janitor who effected the process 
of admission must have brought a glow of satisfaction to the 
hearts of those responsible for the organisation. The 
Chairman of the Affiliation (Mr. C. H. Oakden) received the 
guests, and during the evening gave an address telling 
those assembled the progress of the past year and the pros- 
pects for the future. An exhibition of the slides entered in 
the technical section of the exhibition, and also the 1905 
Affiliation Prize slides were displayed to a critical audi- 
ence. Mr. Oakden’s address is given elsewhere, and his 
appeal for suggestions from the affiliated societies should 
not go unheard. The scope and usefulness of the affiliation 
has no doubt received considerable attention at one time or 
another from various societies. If they have any advice to 
give or hints that may be acted upon for the improvement 
of the organisation they should not hesitate to send along 
their suggestion to either Mr. Oakden or the Secretary, at 
66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT AND THE MERCURY VAPOUR 
LAMP. 


Tue utility of daylight in comparison with the various 
artificial illuminants at the disposal of the photographer 
has frequently formed the subject of debate amongst those 
directly interested in the management of ia studio. Sepa- 
rated from the commercial element the question need not 
involve a protracted discussion. | Nobody, we suppose, 
will be inclined to question the claim of daylight to be 
the best of all illuminants, if the photographer is under 
no particular restrictions in regard to it. If he can draw 
it from where he wishes, if he can employ it when he 
chooses, and if he has the opportunity to spend as long as 
he likes in applying it to his purpose, then there is no 
competitor to be named in the same category with the 
illuminant which is the free inheritance of a But the 
question of the precise position of the solar gratuity in a 
commercial relation with other lights cannot be settled 
off-hand. And it is a question which offers itself for 
discussion about the present time of year, when the in- 
evitable laws of nature reduce the hours of effective day- 
light to a comparatively short period before and after noon. 
Not infrequently the verdict is against the first proposition 
of the artificial light—namely, that its primary cost and the 
cost of running it will be returned to the photographer 
in the increased volume of business. That, of course, is 
only one of the arguments in favour of a light which 
must be bought and paid for. A second is a very com- 
mercial one indeed. It is the fixity and uniformity of 
the studio illumination. Instead of the ever variable 
power and direction of the daylight, there is a light which 
in these two respects is reasonably constant, though 
admitting of variation at will within even wider limits than 
daylight.. We say that is a very commercial asset of the 
system, because it opens the door to the assistant who, with 
scarcely any experience, may be entrusted with the duties 
of an operator after having been drilled in the use of a cer- 
tain fixed arrangement of lighting.. Not that artificial light 
does not offer a great field for the practised operator, but 
it permits hard and fast conditions under which a re- 
sponsible person has far less exacting demands made upon 
him. Such fixity of conditions, carried to an extreme, re- 
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duces the operator to an automaton, and it is in this 
respect that artificial light can be of no lasting benefit to 
professional photography, though it may fill some people’s 
pockets for a few years. In a third respect an artificial 
illuminant may exert a revolutionary effect on a photo- 
grapher’s business. An illuminant other than daylight em- 
powers you to put your studio where you like, to bring it 
down from the sixth floor to the street level, where the 
great public is. The possibility of making such a change 
may mean everything in some businesses, or it may not be 
worth the price of a week’s gas bill in another. In 
balancing the probable advantages against the drawbacks 
of the artificial system, there are chiefly to be considered 
the power of the light, the quality of the result, and the costs 
of the installation and maintenance. With a knowledge 
of the various lights which have been and are at disposal, 
it cannot be said that, putting cost on one side, any of them 
approaches daylight in regard to all the factors which 
determine practical usefulness. Certain arrangements of 
incandescent gas have proved themselves excellent for illu- 
minating a comparatively small area, but one objection to 
them is the great heat produced. Systems of magnesium 
flashlight, unless of a very elaborate character, are not free 
from the reproach of admitting the magnesia fume into the 
studio, and where they have been continuously employed 
with success it has usually been found that the user has per- 
fected the construction of a combustion chamber, from 
which the cloud of magnesic or aluminic dust has been 
drawn by a flue into the outer air. In the electric arc 
light, it might have been thought, lay the realisation of 
hopes for a perfect artificial light, and, of course, wide use 
has been made of this illuminant, and a great deal of very 
fine portraiture has been done with it. Yet the are is not 
a cheap light, and the concentration of the light handicaps 
it in imitating the soft diffused character of daylight. Its 
disabilities in this and other respects are by no means in- 
superable, but the means of remedy reduce the working 
value of a lamp. Though we cannot expect all the virtues 
of the lights we have named combined in one illuminant, 
to the exclusion of their defects, there are reasons for ex- 
pecting in the newest form of electric lamp—the “mer- 
cury vapour ”—the embodiment of certain properties of 
pre-eminent importance in portrait photography. The 
mercury-vapour lamp was the subject of a series of articles 
in our pages early in the year, and therefore it is not incum- 
bent on us to enlarge upon its constructional features. It 
is more to our purpose to draw attention to points recom- 
mending or declaiming its adoption. Unlike the are light, 
the mercury-vapour lamp distributes its illumination from a 
considerable area. It is a tube of incandescent light— 
about a yard in length, as placed on the market—and several 
of these tubes can be placed in juxtaposition to produce a 
lighting area of extent comparable with the window space 
of a studio. In that respect, therefore, the lamp has the 
advantage of arcs with their small light-sources. In point 
of convenience and mobility the mercury-vapour lamp 
assuredly is in the better position, and can be 
more readily made part of the studio’s scheme 
of decoration. Certainly it need never ‘be the eye- 
sore which the umbrella -arc-lamp must almost in- 
evitably be. Yet before anything further is  gaid 
for or against the mercury lamp, its most characteristic 
quality, and one which we have heard described as damning 
it in the estimation of any photographer, ought to be con- 
sidered.’ We refer, of course, to the spectral composition 
of the light, and particularly to its lack of red rays. The 
lamp emits the highly actinic blue and ultra-violet rays in 
large proportion, but through its deficiency of red rays, it 
causes objects exposed to it to assume the most unnatural 


appearance. The skin appears a livid greenish colour, and 
though the sitter may not see himself or herself, the first 
glance at the hand will provoke an exclamation of surprise. 
From this cause alone, we have been told, the mercury lamp 
is debarred entrance to a studio. Fortunately, however, 
it is not difficult to find a remedy. Although the red rays 
are not in the light they can be evolved separately, and one 
or two red lamps, or simply a few ordinary incandescent 
electric lamps will supply the deficient light and preserve 
the natural colours of surrounding objects. A neater 
method still of introducing the missing red constituent into 
the light has been advocated by the makers of the Cooper- 
Hewitt lamp in America, and consists in screening the tube 
with thin fabric, impregnated with a pinkish fluorescent 
dye. The dye alters the wave length of the rays, and thus 
corrects the illumination of the lamp. 

As regards power, the appearance of the light is decep- 
tive. It is not a dazzling or glaring light, insomuch that 
no discomfort is experienced in turning the eyes directly 
upon it. But photographically the light is intensely 
active. Figures for candle-power based on visual observa- 
tions underrate its actual efficiency. Practical tests which 
have come under notice have proved to us the remarkable 
results obtained with a light which to the eye was not at all 
a strong light. We have ‘before us a set of four negatives. 
made with two Cooper-Hewitt tubes, employed to -give 
several different lighting effects. The light was screened 
with muslin, the lens was worked at //9, and the plate was a 
rapid one, but not of extreme rapidity. Yet the exposures 
‘did not run to more than 1 to 2 seconds, and the results, 
though not all examples of good lighting, are remarkable 
considering the smallness of the installation. The regular 
skylight outfit of the Cooper-Hewitt Company comprises. 
five lamps, and though we have not witnessed its perform- 
ance under test conditions, we can readily entertain the: 
claims made on its behalf. 

One other point before concluding our present considera- 
tion of the mercury lamp. The cost of current for lamps: 
on the new system works out at a very low figure. It has: 
been found that one-third of a Board of Trade unit is used 
by each lamp per hour, a consumption which means 2d. per 
hour at 6d. per unit, or the battery of five lamps in the: 
“skylight” outfit will cost 10d. per hour. Are light for 
equal illumination (visual) can hardly be worked at this. 
figure, and in additon to the difference, the actinic: 
superiority of the vapour lamp must be reckoned. The 
economy of the lamp is thus not the least remarkable of 
its features, and one to which in a great measure its favour- 
able reception has been due. Hence, on both technical 
and commercial grounds, there seems good reason to advise 
photographers contemplating artificial light in the studio 
to investigate for themselves the claims made on behalf of 
the mercury lamp. 

ee ee 


Burton-on-Trent. 
Archeological Society, informs us that the Burton-on-Trent Photo-- 


Tue Secretary of the Photographic Section, 


graphic Society (Y.M.C.A.) has now been merged into his Society. 
As members of both Societies held their meetings in the same build- 
ing, it was thought advisable that all interested in photography 
should meet together. The 
Section of the Archeologica 


business meeting of the Photographic 
Society was held last week at the 
Society's room in Friar’s Walk. W. Howarth was elected chair- 
A. R. Wheatley was elected 
H. H. Port and G. Moore, as members of the former 
clubs, were appointed to ac 


man, and T. J. Pullin vice-chairman. 
secretary. 
on the committee. The winter pro- 
gramme was arranged, and it was decided to commence a circu- 
Tt was agreed 


lating folio. © hold bi-monthly competitions. The 


Secretary's address is 22, High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 
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ONE of the most remarkable fallacies that we meet with is 
the idea that the condenser must form an image of the light 
source at or near the node of the projecting lens if the disc 
on the screen is to be evenly illuminated. This may be justly 
styled a remarkable fallacy, considering that a glance at a 
properly adjusted lantern in working order will usually show 
that an image of the light source is actually formed some 
little way in front of the projecting lens, while if the projector 
be removed, the image will almost invariably be found a 
considerable distance in front of the position of the projector. 
The actual position of the image varies considerably with the 
quality of the optical system and the distance of the lantern 
screen, but in a large number of cases the facts referred to 
above are quite obvious. 
How the nodal theory originated it is impossible to say, but 
it is evident that it has been perpetuated by various “authori- 
ties” blindly quoting from one another, without troubling to 
make independent investigation. 
Spherical Aberration. 
Every lanternist is familiar with the effects of a wrong 
adjustment of the light. He knows that a dark patch in the 
centre of the disc denotes that the light is too far back, and 
that a falling off in the illumination towards the margin 
of the disc (with, perhaps, the appearance of a dark ring within 
the disc) shows that the light is too near the condenser. But 
it is open to doubt whether many lanternists have ever con- 
sidered the true cause of these appearances, or realised that 
‘they are only characteristic effects of spherical aberration. 
The dark central spot, which shows that the. light is too 
far back, is nothing but the dark spot characteristic of over- 
‘corrected or negative spherical aberration. The marginal fall- 
ing off of the light on the disc, which indicates that the 
light source is too far forward, is nothing but the characteristic 
‘appearance of under-corrected or positive spherical aberration. 
“Also, the dark ring, which appears when the light is much 
‘too near the condenser, is only the characteristic effect of 
‘an annular obstruction intercepting the caustic surface which 
always bounds a spherically aberrated light pencil ; the obstruc- 
‘tion being the mounting of the projecting lens in the particular 
‘case of the lantern. : 
When the illumination of the dise is uneven, the charac- 
ieristic effects of spherical aberration can invariably be 
detected, and the true condition governing the attainment of 
even illumination is undoubtedly the compensation by the pro- 
jecting lens of the spherical aberration due to the condenser. 
“This fact has probably escaped notice, owing to the peculiar 
nature of the conditions, which are not the same as those 
prevailing in the case of an ordinary photographic objective. 
The large light pencil or beam projected by the optical system 
of the lantern has not to be “corrected” for its focus, but 
for a distant plane well beyond the focus; and the compen- 
Sating lens is not a negative, but a positive. Further, the 
amount of spherical aberration to be corrected varies enor- 
mously with very slight movements of the light source, one 
adjustment giving, perhaps, only a few inches of longitudinal 
aberration that is easily over-corrected, while another adjust- 
ment, differing from the first by only a fraction of an inch, 
May give many feet of longitudinal aberration that is hardly 
capable of correction. 
When the light is too far back the conditions are equivalent 

to too great a separation of the lenses of the complete optical 
system (i.e., the condenser and the projector). This favours 


over-correction, while the positive aberration due to the con- 


SOME OPTICAL FALLACIES WITH REGARD TO 
THE LANTERN. 


denser is so greatly diminished by drawing the light back 
that it is very easily over-corrected. If the light is too near 
the condenser the lenses are, in effect, too close together to. 
permit full compensation, while at the same time the aberra- 
tion of the condenser is excessive in quantity. When the light 
is very near the condenser the light beam contains convergent, 
parallel, and divergent rays, which complex state of things: 
cannot be compensated by a second lens. 


Size of Objective. 

Doubts of the truth of the theory that the projector should’ 
be at the apex of the cone of rays emitted by the condenser 
have led to the suggestion that even illumination is secured: 
when the cone of light just fills the back lens of the projector. 
This condition has, however, little more to do with the attain-- 
ment of even illumination than the fallacious nodal theory: 
It is essential that the projector should transmit all the light: 
received from the condenser, otherwise light is cut off, and it. 
is impossible to make a proper adjustment, but it is not by 
any means necessary that the cone of light should fill the 
projector, and in practice it very often does not do so. It 
will usually be found that the cone only fills the back lens of? 
the projector when a small disc is being projected on a very: 
near screen. If the cone exactly fitted the lens with a distant: 
screen, then the lens would be of insufficient diameter to» 
transmit the whole cone with a near screen, for with the- 
latter the light has to be brought nearer the condenser, and the: 
spherical aberration is increased and the cone widened. Such: 
condition would necessitate the use, either of a longer focus. 
condenser with less aberration, or of a projecting lens of 
larger diameter. 

The 


Though it is certainly necessary that the spherical aberra-. 
tion due to the condenser should be corrected, it is not at 
all certain that a perfect condenser free from aberration would 
have any material advantages. To produce a perfectly evem 
disc, without any aid from the projector, the condenser would’ 
have to be, not only free from all aberration, but also so 
designed as to illuminate the slide or negative with perfect 
uniformity. If this latter condition were neglected the illu- 
mination of the slide would only be equivalent to that of a 
plane surface lighted from one small point of light. The 
illumination would fall off towards the margins, and this effect 
would be repeated on the screen, in the absence of any 
corrective action on the part of the projector. We should them 
either have to obtain a condenser of an almost impossible: 
degree of perfection, or rely to a certain extent on the projector. 
Even if we did obtain the perfect condenser the whole optical’ 
system would only work perfectly and in accord with the nodal 
theory for one fixed distance of the screen. Any variation of 
the distance would introduce aberration in the condenser beam, 
and the projector would then have to step in and correct it. 
It does not, therefore, appear that the perfect condenser would 
have any material advantages over the usual imperfect instru- 
ment. It rather appears that it is owing to the imperfections 
of the two elements of the ordinary lantern system that we can 
attain such satisfactory illumination under a great variety of 
conditions, provided only that the condenser and projector are 
well adapted to work together. 

‘he Sourcelofl Light: 

The ordinary imperfect condenser has the further advantage 
that it does not require an extremely small source of light. 
A perfect condenser would not work perfectly in accordance 


Quality of the Condenser, 
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with theory except with a light source of the smallest possible 
dimensions, which is not a desirable form of light for ordinary 
projection purposes with optical or enlarging lanterns. Here 
we touch on another fallacy with regard to lantern optics. It 
is very commonly asserted that the smaller the light the better 
is the result, but, from the point of view of the practical 
janternist or enlarger, a very small light is anything but an 
advantage. What is wanted is a perfect representation on the 
screen of Just the one image plane of the slide or negative, 
but with a very small source of light we also get shadow images 
of every speck or imperfection on any of the numerous surfaces 


of condenser, plate, or cover glass. In the optical lantern the 
light passes through eight or ten such surfaces before it reaches 
the projecting lens, and, while only one of the surfaces is 
desired to be represented, it is impossible to keep all the rest 
speckless. With a very small source of light even a small 
speck may be a complete obstruction and cast a black shadow, 
but with a larger source no ordinary defect can stop more than 
an inappreciable amount of light or give a definite shadow. 
Hence a light source of disc form and of moderate dimensions 
is by far the best for practical purposes. 
C. Wexnornn Pipzn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


—>—1__ 


SOME NOTES ON THEIR PRESENT POSITION AND MANAGEMENT. 


Vv. 


The Question of Subscription. 
As mentioned in a previous article, the vitali y of certain 
‘societies and the keenness of their members are often in direct 
inverse ratio to the amount of the annual subscription. There 
are exceptions, of course, but it will be found that the most 
“live” societies in this country have usually a subscription 
of less than half a guinea. Five shillings appears to be the 
average if the whole of the British societies are taken together, 
and if a photographic society can be run without loss at this 
figure, the members generally appreciate what they get in 
return for their money far more than with a higher subscrip- 
tion. They, moreover, attend the meetings with regularity and 
take more interest in the affairs of the society. When founding 
anew society, this question of subscription should always have 
very careful attention, and the class of members most like y 
to be attracted to the club should be the chief consideration 
in fixing the amount. In any case, an amount just sufficient 
to cover working expenses with a membership of, say, thirty 
:Should be a guide. 


Value for Money. 


‘The question thereafter for the executive of the society should 
be: Are the members getting full value for their money. 
The attitude and attendance of the members themselves will 
soon answer this query. With societies that have permanent 
club rooms and dark rooms to which access can be had at all 
times, the fact is often overlooked by members that these 
conveniences themselves are part of the return for their sub- 
scription, which is usually higher than that of societies with 
no permanent homes of their own. The photographic papers, 
too, which are taken in by every society for the benefit of 
its members is also a consideration, as the combined annual 
subscriptions payable for these periodicals considerably 
exceeds the member’s annual subscription. A library of photo- 
graphic books and certain loan apparatus can also be used as 
an argument showing that value is being given for the money 
paid in subscriptions. Unfortunately, however, as every 
‘secretary knows too well—no matter what the annual amount 
may be, this return is not regarded as enough. There must 
‘be a good programme of fixtures, or interest flags. 

The Fixture List. 

An inspection of a number of fixture lists and winter pro- 
grammes from photographic societies all over the kingdom shows 
a great sameness and repetition in the items. The evening 
meetings appear to be mostly filled by “trade demonstrations ” 
and “lantern exhibitions.” The societies that show the greatest 
vitality have in addition lectures and demonstra ions by either 
members or outside workers, and those that are affiliated to 
the Royal Photographic Society appear to make good use of 
ithe lectures provided for them by that body. The Scottish 


societies, on the whole, show greater variety, and as the 
majority of these are affiliated to the Scottish Federation, they 
take full advantage of the interchange of lectures which is one of 
the features of the organisation. Certain English co-operative 
bodies, such as the Yorkshire Union and the Northumberland 
and Durham Federation, also provide for a liberal interchange 
of lectures. 
“Inside” Talent. 

It is, however, in the display of original demonstrations by 
members that the fixture lists are weak and it is in the cultiva- 
tion of these lectures by members that the energies of the 
society should be directed if it is to hold a position in the 
photographic world and do a certain amount of good for photo- 
graphy generally. Just how to cultivate this “inside talent” 
is rather a difficult matter to decide, but there is no doubt much 
can be done by arranging a series of “ open nights” during the 
session, and announcing subjects for discussion. For instance, 
“Failures with gaslight papers” may be announced as the sub- 
ject of the evening. Every member who has made prints on 
gaslight papers will look up all his spoilt prints, and when the 
evening arrives will not only have examples to show, but will 
also have something to say as to the probable cause of the fail- 
ures. In the meantime, however; the secretary has canvassed 
one or two of the leading workers in the club, and prevailed 
upon them to undertake the start of the discussion. In this 
way, with a little careful work, a far more interesting evening 
will result than if a set lecture on “ gaslight papers” has been 
given by one member alone, or a demonstrator from outside the 
society. In addition to this, certain workers among the mem- 
bers, who otherwise would proba ly not have spoken at all 
during the session, will be drawn into the discussion, and the 
observant secretary should be on the watch for these modest 
individuals. They will sometimes betray by their knowledge 
of a subject in these discussions that they have a good grasp 
of the subject, and only want a little coaxing to give an original 
demonstration of their methods, By all means, therefore, en- 
courage the “open” discussion nights, and if meetings are held 
during the same period of the year as the excursions, the mem- 
bers should have some inducement offered them to produce the 
results of their photographic prowess at these outings. 


Competitions. 

Competitions among the members should be fostered on every 
occasion, and, if necessary, prizes should be offered. These com- 
petitions can be monthly, or at any other convenient interval. 
Hither set subjects ean be announced and marks given by general 
vote, for the best show of prints produced from negatives taken 
on a society excursion, and an award made by an outside in- 
dependent judge. Possibly the mark system—with some sub- 
stantial awards in the shape of medals at the end of the year— 
will work best in practice, as the members then have an objec- 
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: 
4 in view, and the interest is kept going during the entire 
y, In any case the results of these club competitions should 
exhibited in the rooms for one or two meetings, and if a 
mpetent critic can be persuaded to give his opinion on the 
ints every month so much the better. A circulating port- 
lio of members’ work should also be a feature of every well- 
nducted society’s programme, but this will be dealt with later. 
Demonstrations and Lectures. 
very society programme should be “salted” with a sprink- 
ag of lectures and demonstrations given by experts in the pho- 
wraphic world quite apart from trade demonstration, which 
E avowedly advertisements for the goods demonstrated. The 
cil of every society should therefore, at the commencement 
‘the session, when the secretary submits a rough draft of the 
ns programme, arrange that a certain sum be placed on 
fe side to pay lecturer’s expenses. In most cases these do not 
ceed travelling expenses and hotel bills, although this last 
em is frequently absent, as a member will be found who will 


e 
adly play host to the visitor. Four or five of these “ expert ” 


lectures will not only give general satisfaction to the members, 
but embolden many of the members to emulate the lecturers. 
Visitors’ Nights. 

“Visitors’ nights” should also be encouraged as auch as 
possible. On these occasions a set lantern lecture, often of a 
general character, rather than of photographic technique, will 
provide a good excuse for the members to bring their friends 
and relations to see what can be done at. “our society.” The 
result frequently means a substantial increase in the member- 
ship. The lantern shows that figure rather too often in the 
programmes of many societies, consisting principally of a series 
of views, projected on to the screen, and accompanied with a 
brief title, are simply a waste of time. They should be replaced 
by discussion nights or demonstrations, although at the same 
time, the announcement that certain evenings will be set aside 
for the lantern, during which members’ work will be shown, 
if they bring their slides, will be of use in helping the com- 
petitive spirit mentioned above. Other items in the fixture list 
will be discussed in the next article. “Hon. Sze.” 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


THIRD NOTICE, 


am technical section of the exhibition, as regards prints at any 
and there is a great 


o 


te, does not strike one as being strong, 


milarity to previous years’ shows, which possibly is unavoidable. 
ill, the most striking feature is the absence of photo-mechanical 
pocesses, for with the exception of three photogravures by the 
mbrandt Intaglio Printing Company, Ltd., there is not a single 
sample, save those included in the loan collection from St. Louis. 
_ possible explanation may be that there has been no startling 
jnovation during the last twelve months, and the general level 
f photo-mechanical processes is so high that not much would 
fler itself as suitable for exhibition purposes. 
4 year, however, the lantern slides included in this section are 
Every high average merit, and obviously the judges were impressed 
“ith this view in that they awarded two medals for slides. We 
nok in vain for pictorial lantern slides. Presumably none were 
ent in this year, or those that were fell below the standard of the 
lecting Committee. We are not surprised at this, for during 
fe last five or six years there has been a marked falling-off, both 
nthe quantity and quality. 
: The Structure of Metals. 
To the casual visitor, possibly the most prominent feature will be 
he very large number of photo-micrographs of the structure of 
arious metals and their alloys. Interesting, no doubt, and very 
nstructive to the engineer and metal founder, but presenting a 
Veatisome reiteration of general features, of which one soon tires. 
it. Ed. F. Law shows principally steel structures, whilst included 
nthe St, Louis Loan Collection are two big collections by J. E. 
Stead, Messrs. Harbord and Campion, the Great Eastern Railway 
Sompany, H. ©. H. Carpenter, and Dr. Rose, the last named also 
hows some silver cadmium alloy photomicrographs. 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish is again to the fore with some unusual 
phenomena of waves, and aithough he only shows five, each is well 
worth noting, as it represents peculiarities in wave structure which 
ave rarely met with or seldom recognised. Possibly the most striking 
Of these is No. 258, which shows the interference bands formed by 
# succession of points of intersection between the series of diverging 
Waves originating at the bow of the ship and those originating 
at the stern. To those not familiar with this exhibitor’s previous 
work in wave studies, the selection 524-552 in the St. Louis Collection 
is worth noting. 


Nature Studies. 


Of late years an increasing number of photographers have applied 
their hobby to the study of Nature, and first and foremost to bird 
life. W. Farren shows some good prints, possibly the most interest- 
ing being No. 298, “Lapwing Studies,” three prints showing a bird 
approaching the nest, gathering the eggs under her breast feathers- 
and then sitting. To the ornithologist, however, no doubt No. 300,. 
“Kentish Plover,” will appeal most, as this is an extremely rare 
bird. Miss Turner, F.L.S., takes one of the coveted medals for 
No. 323, “Great Crested Grebe,” a frame containing four prints, 
showing the bird on its nest. We must confess that we cannot 
quite see why these should have been singled out, because they 
ito, not strike us as being above the average. Bird studies are also: 
shown by F. Martin Duncan, Oliver G. Pike, Jasper Atkinson, and 
Douglas English. 

Other nature studies are shown by R. A. Malby, whose prints- 
showing natural grafts are very curious, but more interesting still is 
the pair of photographs by J. B. Hilditch, showing the same tree, one 
being from a calotype paper negative taken in 1853 with ten minutes’ 
exposure, and the other from a gelatine negatiye taken this year with. 
1-5 of a second exposure. C. L. Williams shows two sprays of the 
small-leaved Virginia creeper, printed by direct contact, without a. 
camera; a method which recalls the old nature prints of sixty years 
ago, the only advantage of which we imagine to be the fine reproduc- 
tion of the venation of the leaves. The fish studies, taken from life, 
by Dr. Ward, are good and W. Farren’s prints of the skin moult of 
the caterpillar of the Privet Hawk moth are also striking. 


Radiography and Photomicrography- 


Dr. Thurstan Holland’s radiographs are certainly some of the finest 
we have seen, and show well the structure of deep-seated parts. They 
speak well for the “pressure tube apparatus,” designed by him, with 
which they were taken. ‘The value of radiography is also well proved 
by Dr. Rodman’s exhibit, which shows very clearly the internal struc- 
ture of shells, thus doing away with the necessity of destroying 
the shells, which hitherto has been the universal practice. 

Mr. Pigg shows photomicrographs of sections of the hairs of 
mammals, and Mrs. Pigg has some very good studies of the germina- 


tion of a grass seed. 
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There are one or two other exhibits, two telephoto studies and 
some studies of a splash by A. C. Banfield. In this section also is 
three-colour print of tulips by the carbon process by W. E. Brew. 
‘ton, and next to this hangs “A Woman of Connemara,” by J. Cruwys 
Richards, which is, we presume 


a 


» a study in gum ‘in colours. 


The St. Louis Loan Collection. 


Here are to be met many old friends, such as Mr. Edgar Senior’s 
‘photo-micrographs of negative and Lippmann films, and the astro- 
nomical and Spectroscopic work by the Rev. Father Sidgreaves, of 
the Solar Physics Observatory at South Kensington. Here, too, is a 
more extended series of the life history of a splash, a work which w: 


‘we believe, first done by Professor Worthington and R. 
ten years or so ago. 


as, 
8. Cole some 
Nature studies by R. B. Lodge and Douglas 
English, and T. E. Freshwater’s photo-micrographs will be recognised, 
and possibly a few may remember 515 and 516, two moonlight views 
by Sir William Abney, which were ignominiously rejected by a select- 
ing committee many years ago. 

A very large series of metal structures is also shown, and some 
Playertypes, The exhibit by Mr. A. J. Newton of the work done 
at the London County Council School at Bolt Court, is interesting 
and, as we have already pointed out, with Major-General Water- 
house's exhibit of old processes, forms the only photo-mechanical work. 

Visitors should certainly not miss the three-colour slides by Dr. 
Norman, nor the studies on the biology of flowers by B. H. Bent- 
ley, M.A., F.L.S.; these are, from an educational peint of view, 
extremely valuable. Newton, and Company are credited in the 
catalogue with 200 slides dealing with various subjects, but only a 
few can be shown in the lantern stand in the North-room. 


The Lantern Slides. 

We cannot remember two medals having been previously award 
to lantern slides at the R.P.S. show, it must certainly be many yea 
ago, and, if we remember rightly, not then for technical slides. Oj 
award goes to Dr. Donald H. Hutchison, for a series of the slid 
of butterflies by the Sanger-Shepherd three-colour process. Itisstate 
in the catalogue that “the scientific interest attaching to these slid 
is in the accurate reproduction of the co 
usefulness of this method for recording 
we were unfortunate as regards 


ours of the insecis, and tI 
Whethi 
he light or something else, we do ne 


rare yarieties.” 
know, but certainly some of the less rare varieties with which v 
are tolerably familiar do not seem to us to possess their natural colour 
derance of green in many of them. 

, has lon 


there being an irritating prepon: 

Dr. J. W. Ellis, of Liverpoo 
eading lantern slide workers, 
English and Welsh medieval 
reputation for technical skill, 
medal. 


g been noted as one of o1 
and his collection of 60 slides | 


baptismal fonts fully maintains hi 


and he deservedly wins the secon 
his is much more satisfactory froma 
points of view than the haphazard snapshotting which is so prevalen 
now, and many a one who is now discontented with his hobby woul 


ake it up with renewed vigour and interest if he followed Dr. Ellis 
example. 


Specialisation such as t 


The micro-ors 


sms hy Mr. Perey P. Wilding will appeal to & 
microscopist, and one or two of them are very fine examples of work 
uded in the lantern slide section in the catalogue, th 
case of three-colour transparencies by Mr. Walter Bourke is in th 
gallery with 


Although inc 


the technical prints, and as far as one can judge, th 
results are good examples of the process, but it is somewhat diff 
cult to see them on account of the top light. 


ON MAHING NEGATIVE ENLARGEMENTS. 


Control in Making the Positive. 
A sIMPLeR method of obtaining modific: 


ations than subsequent work 
of any kind 


is to obtain local reduction or intensification in the 
exposure of the positive. I mean by this that if, in 
negative, there is a portion which prints too dark, 
in making the enlarged positive. 


he original 
it can be corrected 


A piece of paper a little smaller 
than the enlargement of that part should be cut out and 


large piece of glass. This paper mask may be held in 
very thin part of the negative during part of the exposur 
is a part of the original which is much too dense, a hole 
in a large piéce of black paper the shape of the dense part, 
and the paper held midway between the lens and the 10) 


frame. This will hold back all of the rest and force full 
tthe refractory portion. 


pasted on a 
ront of t 
e. If there 
may be cut 
but smaller, 
ates in t 


ne 


1e 
detail from 


Clouds. 
Ti clouds are wanted and are lacking in the original, t hey may be 
“wiped in” on the paper backing in a way to be further described, or 


else printed in from another negative. To do this latter most success- 
fully, arrange everything for the exposure except adjusting the plate. 
Fasten a piece of cardboard larger than the plate to be used on the 
S position accurately registered as by thumb-tacks. 
With the lights turned out and with the projected image on the card, 
trace carefully the horizon line of the original negative as enlarged, 


easel, and have i 


and leaving the registering pins or tacks in place, cut the card in 
two, following the line. With the two pieces of card used alternately 
expose the original for the lower part and the cloud negative for the 
sky. If accurately done there should be no more than a hairline 
to be retouched in subsequently. The same method may be used with 


II. 


one negative where the clouds are very dense, in that way holding 


back the thin part of the nega 


tive more accurately than by ordinary 
shad 


The proper effect will then be obtained on th 
negative without having to resort to 
prin 

ap 
at t 


rend 


ing or masking. 
any shading in making goot 
ts from the large negative. 


he objection to making changes from the actual atmospheric effee 


at false lighting is likely to be caused 
ering the “picture” worse than useless. To the pictorial worke: 
whose first and last aim is a picture, the modifications in negative 
are perfectly legitimate. In fact, it has become assumed that pictoria 
ography means photography aided by the mind and hand. Thi 


tion of horour comes in only when the photographer claims th 
t to be untouched—for instance, in a conte 
k is expected and required. 


1e time of exposure is th 


pho 
ques 
effec st in which unretouchet 
wor. 
Preparation for Exposure. 

With a positive ready for the contact exposure, 
fully to determine the exposure, 
in the final negative. 


examine it care 
and to decide upon t 


he effect require 
The exposure in contact work may be easily 

There should he a shelf a few feet from the source of light 
a level with it for the centre of the plate. The light must be 
uniform ; a gas-jet always turned on full; a Welsbac 


learned. 
and on 


h, always in good 


order ; or an incandescent electric light. A trial should be made t 
learn the printing time either with a small plate of the make to be 


used or with a strip of bromide paper, covering portions and giving 
timed exposures, as suggested in the last article, T. 
the pa 


ne ratios betweer 
per and the plate here given may then be used to determine 
posure of the plate. If cost is not important it is still 
better to sacrifice one plate on an experimental e 


the ex 


xposure in sections. 


using bromide enlargements, I believe is an original one. 


then the new plate in 
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In loading the printing frame for the exposure, it should be placed 
slanting on a shelf so t 
he transparency. 
position film to film. 


41 piece of black paper be- 


nat, there may be the least possible opportunity 
for dust on t Then place, first the transparency and 
For diffusion, use the 
separators which come in the plate box. 
tween the plates and the backboard of the printing-frame will obviate 
Should any part of the positive be too dense, 
The negative 


any possible halation. 
incline the frame with that part toward the light. 
so made should print perfectly. The time of the first satisfactory 


print in bright sunlight should be carefully noted and marked in 


the negative. All subsequent prints made under the 


be uniform and the wasting of large paper 


one corner of 
same conditions should 


will be unnecessary. 


Negative MaKing by Contact with Bromide Paper. 
The method of making negatives for exhibition work by contact, 


At any rate 
the process is exceedingly interesting and has several advantages: 
Economy, in the use of but one large plate; certainty, on account of a 
uniform exposure being given for all negatives; and third, it is a 
which modifications and corrections may be made with 
In giving a detailed 


method by 
greater ease than by using g 
of the process I would prefer to avoid personal references, 
the story more clearly and intelligently if I take one of 
Let us 


ass positive. 
description 


but can tel 
my negatives and describe the means by which it was made. 


then take the negative, 18 by 22 inches, of the picture called “ Saint 


dea 


Anne’s Day,” representing the interior of a church in Brittany, with 
the congregation of women in their white Breton caps. The original 
film was made with a Kodak. I had held the camera as high as I 
could reach against the rear wall of the church, gauging the distance 
at 75 ft., and stopping down about one-half in order to bring into 
focus far and near points. The shutter was opened and closed with 
the hanging bulb, the exposure being a little over half a minute. 
During the time, absolutely necessary on account of the “dim 
religious light,” many of the heads had moved, no one else knowing 
that a photograph was being taken. There was, therefore, a great 
of blurring in the lower part of the film, and when the negative 
was magnified the effect was, of course, very bad indeed. The 
lighting was also very irregular, being in excess in the upper part 
of the church and on the white caps of the women. The paper used 
he enlargement, the same size as that of the plate intended to be 
le, was thin, smooth bromide, which has a very regular texture 


ace well adapted to the use of the pencil. 


dor 
ma 
and a sur 


MasKing. 


The whole negative was first exposed for the time required to print 
the thin hen a piece of cardboard was held in front of the 
thin part 
fighting in the film 

part of 
times as 


portion, t 
as shown on, the screen, and moved slowly upward as the 
gradually increased towards the top, The upper 
he bromide paper was in that way exposed.two or three 
he central part. Then, 
image was covered except where the heavy 
This 


ong as t with two pieces of card- 


board, the whole of the 


high-lights of the caps appeared in the lower part of the film. 
brought out the detail which otherwise would have been lacking. It 
will readily be understood that if a bromide enlargement had been 


precautions the central part of the church would 
black, or else the top would have been white and 
The print, when developed, proved 


these 
| very 
the caps mere white patches. 
| to have been exposed to represent uniformity of lighting, or as if there 
had been windows in the lower part of the building instead of at the 
top alone. After washing, the print was fastened to a flat board by 
“Mheans of thumb-tacks, so that in drying it was stretched flat and 
smooth. I now use, instead, a strong solution of glycerine, after 
which prints dry flat when hung up and have no tendency to curl. 


“made without 
have appeared 


* the 


Retouching the Positive. 

The trouble commenced when it came to removing the many eyi- 
dences of motion. A very few of the people had not moved, including 
one old woman who was standing, and these few deserved my, bene- 
The retouching materials consisted of a number of lead 
In some parts of the print, 


diction. 
pencils of different grades of hardness. 


hair-lines were sufficient to make the corrections. In others it was 


j necessary not only to use the blackest pencil, but to put on all of the 


lead that the paper would take. When the print appeared to be 
finished, it was taken from the board or easel and held up to a 
window so that it could be examined by means of the daylight passing 
There were still sonie places where the moving caps had 
These places had to be worked up again on the 
white side of the paper. This was done by holding the print against 
There were no insertions in the print, the only 


through. 
left lighter patches. 


a large window-pane. 
modifications being those for the lighting and the correction of the 
ion, both of which changes would be regarded as legitimate by 
most earnest advocate of the doctrine of straight photography. 


moi 


Making the Negative. 
It is necessary in using this method to make sure that the back as 
as the face of the print is free from marks or stains, excepting, 
Dirt or stain on either side of the 
The materials 


wel 
of course, the retouching marks. 
paper will cause blemishes in the resultant negative. 
required in making the negative are: A printing frame the size of the 
negative and a piece of clear glass to fit the frame. The clear glass 
is first placed in the frame, then the bromide picture with the white 
hen the dry plate, coated side next to the 
hen clamped on the frame ready 
e one does not obtain sufficient 


side next to the glass, and t 
film side of the print. The back is 
for the exposure. With a fast pla 
density on account of the thin emulsion of the paper, while a process 
an effect. It is best to use but 


learn the ex- 


plate would produce rather too harsh 
one kind of plate in all work by this method, and to 


posure and development of that plate as perfectly as possible. 


The Exposure, 
d be a narrow shel 
A 


printing frame in place. 


To make the exposure, there shou in the dark 


from t 


screw-hook 
may be used to hold the heavy All bromide 
prints, correctly exposed and developed, will receive a uniform ex- 
It is therefore important to find out precisely 
what that exposure should be by experimenting with strips of bromide 
The preference between underexposing and overexposing 
y in order to ayoid the harshness 
Such harshness would cause 


room about five feet distan he white light. 


posure by this method. 


paper. 
would be to overexpose slight 
resulting from prolonged development. 
the grain of the paper to show in both the negative and in prints from 
a negative properly exposed and 
he paper 


it. Strange as it may seem, 
developed gives scarcely any evidence of the texture of t 
ight paper, which of course he will 
The plate being a very 


unless one prints on a slow gas 
not wish to do with work of this character. 
little overexposed, it should be normally developed so that the image 
will be nearly darkened out when development is complete. Con- 
siderable overexposure will produce flatness, so that the word 
“slightly ” is important. Development should be full, but not forced. 
The plate should be washed before development and the whole sur- 
ace lightly rubbed with the hand to remove bubbles, which cause 
The tray containing the plate should be rocked during 
The result is worth the addi- 
0 avoid. 


pinholes. 
the development to secure evenness. 
The negative should be carefully rinsed 
The best developer appears to me to be metol- 


tional trouble. 
stains and then fixed. 


hydroquinone. 
Enlargivg from a Small Contact Positive, 


This is the method which is usually employed by the experienced 


amateur photographers who are willing to take the trouble to make 
The reference to it can be very 


arge negatives for their own use. 
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brief, as the process is quite similar to that of enlarging on paper. 
It is not always the best looking transparency which gives the best 
negative. A positive made on a slow plate is apt to have more con- 
trast than the original negative, and while such additional contrast 
may be very pleasing to the eye, too much harshness is apt to result 
in enlarging it to a negative. The right positive is usually a slightly 
overexposed one, developed for detail with a rather weak developer, 
such as diluted metol-hydroquinone. The positive must be made with 
the greatest care 


as the mest minute pinholes caused by air-bubbles 


or gas in old developer will, when magnified, cause the negative to 


be most unsatisf 


y- An excellent way of printing a positive is to 
use a wax match and hold the small flame a little in front of the too 
dense parts of th 


negative. 


Secondary Enlargements for Negatives. 

The method which is usually employed by professionals in making 
large negatives is to first make a transparency enlargement of about 
one-half the diameter of the final negative and then make the final 
negative by a secondary enlargement from it. The reasons for this 
are twofold: First, some economy in plates, and second, the pro- 
fessional feels more at home when all of the work is done by enlarge- 
ment rather than partly by contact; that is, he believes he can judge 
the exposures better when he sees the image thrown on the enlarging 
board. This method can be sufficiently learned from that which has 
been already written, so that no further reference to it is required. 


Paper Negatives. 
Paper negatives can be classed with “freak” work, suited for certain 
purposes, but not to be depended upon for all-round use, either by 
the amateur or th 


professional. They have the great advantage ot 
economy. The silver emulsion of bromide paper is much thinner than 
that of plates. Asa result, a print from a paper negative is lacking 
in strength and gives a flat, faded appearance. The amateur who 
wishes to have a “low-toned” effect’ may obtain it by using a paper 
negative. Suppose, however, that the matter of economy is an urgent 
one, the pictorialist not having the means or perhaps the opportunity 
of purchasing large plates, it is then a question of ascertaining the 
method of making the best possible paper negatives, for printing with 
sufficient contrast on any sun-printing paper. He should give the right 
exposure to obta 


the needed detail, and, by using plenty of 
developer so as to keep the paper well covered from the air, give as 
ong a development as will be possible without staining or fogging 


g. 
In other words, he will aim to give the paper negative all of the 


“body” that can be obtained. He can work up the paper negative 


when dry by means of the pencil or charcoal, and in that way can 


frequently secure remarkably good results. A way of making these 
negatives with full contrast from flat originals is to work for contrast 
in the contact positive by using a slow plate or by prolonged develop- 
ment, or both. Another plan is to use gaslight paper instead of 
yromide, giving, with regular Velox paper. an exposure of minutes 
instead of seconds, as compared with bromide. This paper makes good 
negatives, although the increased contrast frequently makes the high 


ights unprintable. When the negative made by any of these processes 
is ready, the first print should be made in full sunlight and carefully 
timed. The suggestion has already been made that the time of a 
correct print in full sunlight should be marked in a corner of the 


negative with one of the blue marking pencils, so that all future 
prints may be correctly exposed without spoiling paper. 
Water ZIMMERMAN. 
ae 


On October 25 Messrs. Cassell and Co. will issue the first seven- 
penny part of Sir Benjamin Stone’s pictures. The first series to 
be issued from La Belle Sauvage will deal with British festivals, 


ceremonies, and customs. 


THE AFFILIATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 
Mr. C. H. Oaxpen, in welcoming the representatiyes of the affiliated 
societies at the New Gallery, Regent Street, on Friday evening, 
September 29, said: — 


“On behalf of the Executive Committee I wish to say that it is 
their express desire that you should bring forward suggestions for 
their consideration. Hyery society, no matter how small, has an 
equal voice in the management, and any suggestion that is made 
receives most careful consideration, and if it is found to be valu- 
able it is carried into effect, so that the members individually 
have practically a joint interest in the affiliation. 

The Executive Committee, during the past year, have, owing to 
the new arrangements made concerning the “Red Book,” a larger 
amount of money at their disposal, and that has enabled them to 
expend a larger amount for the general benefit. It was found, as 
the years went on, and the members of the affiliated societies in- 
creased, the demand for the “Red Books” became so much greater,, 
and the cost consequently so much more, that very little money 
was left for other benefits. After a very long and careful con- 
sideration and discussion it was decided to make a small charge for 
the “Red Book,” and in that we have included a number of permits. 
I think I ought to say one word with regard to these permits. 
They are granted as a matter of courtesy—not as a matter of right 
—on the part of the persons in charge of, or the owners of, the 
properties. Therefore you cannot make use of thesé permits as a 
matter of right, and seek to enforce the permit against the will of 
the owners or the persons in charge of the property. Much diffi- 
culty has been experienced in obtaining these permits, and it is 
the misuse by some photographers of the right to photograph that 


very often creates a large amount of difficulty in including a certain 
place in the list. To give an instance: During the past year we 
have been making certain inquiries and extending this list of per- 
mits. The result has been that we found in one case a society (I 
cannot believe that it is an affiliated society) obtains permission to 
photograph in a public building, and when at work there they 
abused their privilege and offended the principal person in charge, 
the man who had practically complete control. The result is we 
are no longer able to include that building as one which the “Red 
Book” will enable you to go into and photograph. The terms 
upon which permission is now granted are of the most onerous 
character. I therefore ask all members of societies, when making 
use of these permits, to use them in a proper manner, and not to 
use them in a manner which this unaffiliated society has done. E 
am very sorry that such a thing has occurred. 

The “Red Book” also includes this year a number of half-price 
tickets to the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, and this 
has been arranged by the Executive Committee with a view of saving 
your secretaries trouble. 

With regard to the print competition, the Executive are having 
the prints illustrating lectures passed by the Selection Committee 
covered with celluloid, and fitted with stiff backs. 

Mr. J. McIntosh (the Secretary of the Affiliation) has written a 
fresh lecture upon “ Intensification and Reduction”; Dr. Norman 


has prepared for us a lecture (illustrated) on the “Three-Colour 
Process in Photo-Micrography”; Mr. F. Martin Duncan, “ Photo- 
graphy of Marine Life”; Mr. E. W. Taylor; “ After-Treatment of 
the Negative”; Mr. F. J. Mortimer has written a lecture on 
“Marine Photography”; Mr. J. P. W. Goodwin on “Making En- 
* illustrated by small negatives and enlarged nega- 
tives; Mr. F. C. Tilney on “The Romantic in Landscape”; Mr. 
H. W. Bennett on “The Selection of a Printing Process”; Mr. 
K. T. Holding, “Figure Studies”; Mr. J. C. 8. Mummery, 
Bichromate ” ; 


larged Negatives, 


Gum- 
and Mr. T. Coysh, “ Architecture.” In addition to 
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e lectures, arrangements are being made to provide a further 
of architectural slides, with descriptions by a well-known writer. 
is proposed to limit the number of slides sent in for competition 
$ year. At the end of November we are holding a print com- 
A on similar lines to that held in 1904; and in the following 
th we haye a competition of an entirely different character, 
ed a “Lecture Competition.” It is open to every member to 
te a lecture on a photographic subject of general interest and 
dit in with a chance of winning a plaque and securing payment 
ive guineas if the lecture is accepted. The idea of this competi- 
n is to keep up the number of lectures available for circulation. 
ne other feature that I must call attention to is the steps which 
have taken during the past summer to link up to the affiliated 
those who 


iceties describe themselves as ‘“ Down Unders.” I 
er to the societies on the other side of the world, the societies 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. During the past summer 
resentatives of those societies have visited the rooms of the 
yal Photograp hic Society, and have conferred with the Executive 
mmittee, and arrangements are almost completed by which lec- 
es will be circulated on the other side of the world with equal 
jlities to which they are circulated in this country. I must 
ay that these gentlemen, when they understood the advantages 
4 by the Affiliation, were very much surprised, and they stated 


at the Affiliation had been much misrepresented on the other side 


: world. They practically told us that we were providing them 


th too much for their money. It is, however, the intention of 
e Executive Committee to provide you with as much as they can 
the means at their disposal!” 


i 


DEATH OF MR. JOHN HOWSON. 
is with very great regret that we have to announce the death of 
is John Howson, which took place on Tuesday last, October 3, from 
meurism of the heart. Mr. Howson had been in failing health for 
me months, but on his return from the sea quite recently it was 
nm that the disease would have a fatal termination. Mr. Howson’s 
me was so well known throughout the photographic trade that 
it is scarcely necessary for us to refer to his connection first and for 
any years, with the Ilford Company, and subsequently with the 
Dry Plate Company. Under his commercial management— 
which commenced almost with the inception of the present firm of 
, Limited—a series of pioneer steps were taken towards the 


establishment of popular photography, and, as a corollary, the foun- 
dation of plate and paper making as an important industry. The 
introduction of P.O.P. is, perhaps, associated most intimately in the 
public mind with Mr. Howson’s name, for he spared no energy in 
familiarising British photographers with the paper, which his com- 
pany was the first to place on the market. But in other directions 
his labours were freely devoted to the important interests of the 
Ilford business. For several years he had been associated in the com- 
mercial management of the Imperial Dry Plate Company, Ltd., and his 
demise, in little more than middle life, has evoked sincere expressions 
of regret from the staffs of both the great establishments with which 
he was connected. The interment is to take place 
day) at Kensa 


o-morrow (Satur- 
Green Cemetery. 


——___-—_—__— 


Ectresr Photographs.—Gradually the results of the different expe- 
‘ditions of “eclipse” observers are filtering in, those from Egypt 
heing especially interesting. 
to measure 


Professor Turner, whose duty it was 
he coronal light, took fourteen p rotographs; Mr. 
J. H. Reynolds mounted at Assouan his 120-ft. reflecting telescope, 


and with its aid took two photographs which should prove the 
most valuable of all. 


in length, and took eighteen photographs. 


The American mission used a camera 40 ft. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


September 21-October 28.—Royal Photographic Society, New 
Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. Secretary, J. McIntosh, 
66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

September 15-October 21.—Photographic Salon, 5a, Pall Mall East. 
Hon. Secretary, Reginald Craigie, Camera Club, Charing Cros* 
Road, W.C. 

October 11-13.—Northcote Camera Club. Hon. 
Clifford Bennett, 26, Granville Road, Walthamstow. 

October 17-18-19.—Isle of Wight Photographic Society. Hon. Sec., 
V. Howard Burgess, 53, Pyle Street, Newport, I. of W. 

October 18-21. Rotherham Photographic Society. Hon Secretary, 
H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

October 19-21.—Grangemouth Amateur Photographic Association. 
Hen. Secretary, Robert Marshall, 3, Park Terrace, Grangemouth. 

October 28-November 4.—Sheffield Photographic Society. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield. 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

October 31—November 1.—Cambridge and District Photographic 
Society. Hon. Secretary, T. J. Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest Road, 
Cambridge. 

_November.—Edinburgh University C.C. Hon. Secretary, Harold C, 
Simpson, University Union, Edinburgh. 

November.—Bristol and Clifton Arts and Crafts Society. Secretary, 
R. H. Parr, 5, Grove Buildings, Blackboy Hill, Bristol. 

November, December, January.—Second American Photographic 
Salon. H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. ; 
Wm. T. Knox, 279, Washington Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

November 1-4.—Frome Mechanics’ Institute Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Wilfred L. Watson, 14, Cheap Street, Frome. 

November i-4.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, N.E. 

November 3.—S. Norwood Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
George R. Beckett, 28, Carmichael Road, 8. Norwood. 

November 8-15.—Croydon Camera Club. Hon. Sec., W. H. Rogers 
88, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath. 

November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon, Sec., R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 16.—St. Matthew’s (Bootle) Camera Club. Hon. Secre- 
tary, H. Tempest, 78, Thornton Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

November 16-18.—Burnley Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, FP. 
Pinder, Mechanics’ Institute, Burnley. 

November 17.—Redhill and District Camera Club. Hon. Secre- 
tary, James Paterson, M.A., Whalley, Lynwood Road, Redhill. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera (Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

November 21-25.—Sefton Park Photographic Society. H. Cubley, 
3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park. 

November 23-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society, Hon. 
Sec., L. G. Hodgson, 58, Queen Street, Ramsgate. 

November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Eastern A.Ph.A. Hon. 
Secretaries, ‘Thomas B. Kirkhope, 37, Winston Street, Parkhead, 


Secretary, H. 


Glasgow, and John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock Street, Parkhead, 
Glasgow. 

November 27-30.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, R. T. Simpson, 60, North Road, Lancaster. 


December.—Muirkirk A.Ph.A. Hon. Secretary, William Barrow- 
man, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 6-7.—Watford 
Jackson, 100, High Street, Watford. 

December 12.—The Scottish Photographic Federation Lantern 
Slide Competition. Entries to Hon. Secretary, John B. Machlachlan, 
Blairgowrie. 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
tary, F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 

December-January.—Wishaw Ph, A. Hon. Secretary, Robert 
Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January, 1906.—Shettleston (Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Wm. 
Kitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston. ; 

January, 1906.—The Dover Institute Photographic Society. 
Secretary, H. Plowright, 47, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 

January, 1906.—Brierlev Hill Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. 
Thomas, William Street, Brierley Hill. 

January 11-13, 1906.—Boston Camera Club. Hon. Secretaries, 
Hl. M. Hames and R. W. Halliday, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 13-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 
at Dundee. Hon. Secretary, V, C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. Entries 
close December 30, 1905. 

January 25-27, 1906.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
Thomas Michell, 180, Browning Road. Manor Park, H: 

January 31, 1906.—Tring Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. Owen 
Raymond, Frogmore Road, Tring. 


A. R. Sar 
Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, E. H. 


Hon. Secre- 


Hon. 
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February, 1906.—Windsor Camera Club. 
J. Cartland, Thames Side, Windsor. 

February, 1906.—Cardift Windsor A.P.S. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Woodward, 187, Mackintosh Place, Cardiff. 

February-March, 1906.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Hon, 
Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street, 
Birmingham. 

February 5-February 25, 1906.—Marseilles Fourth International 
Salon. M. Astrer, “Sec, Gen., 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 
Marseilles. 

February 6-9, 1806.—Guisbrough Fine Art and Industrial Society. 
Hon. Secretary, George Page, 34, Westgate, Guisbrough, Yor}. 

February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock C.C. Hon, Secretary, W. D. 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 

February 20-21, 1906.—Royal Albert Institute, Windsor. 
Gooch, Hon. Secretary. 

Feb. 22-24, 1906.—Bowes Park and District. 
Bird, 91, Whittington Road, Bowes Park, N. 

February 24—March 10, 1906.—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, J. S. McCu loch, 34, N. St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

March, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. Hon. Secretary, Robert Rodger, 
26, M’Neill Street, Larkhall. 

March, 1906.—Leicester and Lé 
Hon. Sec., W. B. Woodland, 18, B 

March, 1906.—Rugby Photographic Society. 
R. N. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 

March, 1906.—Photoeraphic Society of Ireland. Hon, Secretary, 
H. V. Yeo, 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

March, 1906.—St. Helens Camera Ciub. Hon, Secretary, John 
Glover, 14, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. 
Sec., H. Creighton. Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, §.E: 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

March 7-8, 1906.—Doncaster Camera Club. 
Haigh Connor, 39, Market Place, Doncaster. 

March 13-14, 1906.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute (Stratford). Hon. 
Secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone, B. 

March 14-17, 1906.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. W. Barlow Yines, Market Chambers, South Parade, Nottingham. 

March 19-24, 1906.—Sunderland Photographic Association. Hon. 
Sec., William E, Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Streef, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1906.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. C.C. Hon. 
Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 

April 20-21, 1906.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, C: J. Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 


Hon. Secretary, Thomas 


Jd. W. 


Hon. Sec., H. C. 


ershire Photographic Society. 
kingham Road, Leicester. 
Hon. Secretary, 


Hon. 


Hon. Secretary, T. 


Secretary, James 


+> 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


October 15.—Lantern Slide Competition, Association 
Photographie. Secretary, Palais du Midi, Brussels. 

October 31.—“ Zigo.” Cash prizes for prints on “ Zigo” self-toning 
paper. Thos. Illingworth and Co., Limited, Willesden Junction, 
(London, N.W. 

November 30.—Royal Photographie Society “ Affiliation ” Print 
(Competition. Particulars from the Secretary, 66, Russell Square, 
WOE 


Belge de 


December 50.—Royal Photographic Society “Affiliation” Lecture 
Competition: (a) Mlustrated lecture descriptive of a tour (b) Tllus- 
trated technical lecture, Particulars from the Secretary R.P.S., 66, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 


—_>_________ 


Warwick Competitions.—The result of the September competi- 
tion E. C. Winney, 34, 
Mornington Road, Leytonstone, London, E., “Harvesting.” 
tion, £5, to the Woodford Photographic Society. Second prize, 
£5: Miss Marian Silverston, 24, Clarendon Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 

Donation, £2 10s., to the 
Entries for the last competi- 


is as follows :—First prize, £10: 
Dona- 


mingham, “Study, Head of a Boy.” 
Birmingham Photographic Society. 
tion this season must reach the Warwick Dry Plate Company, 
Warwick, not later than October 16, 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes, 


Transferring Image to Copper for Engraving. 

A correspondent, “A. 8.,” sends us’a copper plate carry 
a collodion film, and asks how to do similar work. The im 
on the copper is certainly a wet-plate film. Any ordin 
collodion will do for the purpose. We have found a 2 ~ 
cent. celloidin collodion to be the best for the purpose, as 
is quite tough, and will therefore stand handling. A suita 
formula is :— 


Celloidinmnn ee 20 grammes. 
AH ER ee essence . 500 c.c.s. 
Alcohol soon OO) Oxeaes, 


6 grammes. 
6 grammes. 


Ammonium iodide .. 
Cadmium iodide 
The collodion should be coated on a piece of talced glaj 
and, after sensitising, exposure, and development, the negati 
is soaked in weak acetic acid (say 5 per cent). The part 
be lifted is then cut out from the rest, and a piece of dan 
paper, cut to that size, placed over the film, which can the 
be lifted up. It can then be laid down on the copper. 
necessary to reverse, it should first be transferred to anoth 
piece of paper. It will be found that the collodion will cl 
without chipping if the film has been soaked sufficiently i 
acetic acid. In wood engaving, it is usual to coat the woc 
block with ;— 


(CrSIERRIING conesapsnogoaseerones, 2 parts. 
Potassium bichromate .., 2 parts. 
Water 100 parts. 


Into this some ground lamp black is put, sufficient to mak 
it quite black. This is then rubbed on the wood block to mak 
a black background. It would, however, be more desirabl 
and probably quite easy in the case of copper to blacken by 
chemical means. A well-known formula is a mixture of solu 
tions of copper nitrate and silver nitrate, each 200 gr. pe 
ounce, in which the clean copper is immersed, and heatec 
strongly on removal. 

Thursday Evening Lectures at Bolt Court School 

~ef Photo Engraving, 

The following is the list of lectures to be delivered during the 
winter at the Bolt Court School, Fleet Street, E.C., from November 
16 to March 1. 
jects, a course of five lectures on the chemistry of photo-engraying 
will be delivered by Mr. Kenneth Mees, B.Sc. Admission to any 
lecture is obtainable on application to Mr. A. J. Newton, Principal 
of the school. November 16, 1905.—A. J. Newton: “Ten Years? 
Work of the L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography.” 
November 23, 1905.—Arthur Cox (Arthur Cox Illustrating Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham) : “ Photo-Engraving as a Business.” November 50, 
1905.—Edwin Bale, R.I. : “The Influence of Illustration in Modern 
Life.” December 7, 1905.—R. Burch: “The History of Colour Print- 
ing in England.” December 14, 1905.—Frank Colebrook : “Latest 
Developments in Muiti- Colour Printing.” January 11, 1906 
Carl Hentschel: “The Future of Illustration.” January 
18, 1906.—E. W. Foxlee: “The Use of Bichromate Salts in 
Photography.” January 25, 1906.—F. E. Witthaus: “English and 
Continental Collotype Compared.” February 1, 1906.—F. T. Cor-- 
kett: “The Production and Distribution of the Picture Postcard.” 
February 8, 1906.—Arthur Dix: “‘The Present Position of Wood En- 
graving.” February 15, 1906.—Wm. Gamble: “The Reproductive 
Arts in Almerica.” February 22, 1906.—Rdward F. Strange: 
“Artistic Lithography.” March 1, 1906.—Graily Hewitt: “Cali- 
graphy and Illumination.” March 1, 1906.—A. J. Bull: “The Photo- 
All lectures commence at 8 p-m. 


Preliminary to these discourses on particular sub- 


graphic Lens.” 
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“Carl” of Fleet Street. 

Mr. Carl Hentschel has been persuaded by the editor of “M.A.P.” 
to write a chapter of autobiography, and what he has to say of his 
early days with his father makes good reading for those who associate 
The 
He invented the Glad- 
stone bag and the paper collar, and numerous other inventions may 


“Hentschel” with the prosaic business of photo-engraving. 
elder Hentschel “was an American citizen. 


also be placed to his credit, the patents ranging from preserving 
meat, making ivory out of milk, photography on porcelain, en- 
graving on glass, and various autotype processes. He was the pioneer 
of process engraving, which altered the whole character of the 
newspaper world, and fairly revolutionised iilustrated journalism 
.... My father, who was an expert photographer and chemist— 
trained in the former capacity under Daguerre, in the latter under 
Baron Liebig and Professor Hoffmann—about this time turned his 
attention to wood engraving, and invented two or three processes for 
photographing on wood. I was enlisted at the early age of fourteen 
to assist in the practical work, and I look back with interest to a 
little office on the top floor in Fleet Street, near Red Lion Court, 
where I acted as office boy, messenger, and general workman to my 
father, while I was still in kni the 


‘foresigh seded, and all 


kerbockers. 


But my father had 


to see that wood engraving would be sup 


his spare time was spent in seeking to perfect the mechanical methed 


of reproducing illustrations on zinc, now called process work.” Mr. 
Hentschel looks back on those early struggles with relish—the feel- 


ing, perhaps, is strengthened by improbability of their return— 


and recalls how his dinner was a slab of phenomenally heavy pudding 
nd a cup of coffee, how he worked usually from 7 to 12, and 
eventually he built up his present business, in which employment 
is found for 400 hands. 

nighter” at the theatres. 


LOW 


Mr. Hentschel claims a record as a “ first 
Since 1879 he has missed only a few of 
the first productions, but he thinks the happiest days of his youth 


were spent on the river. He was the “Harris” of Mr. Jerome’s 


“Three Men in a Boat.” 


Process Instruction at Manchester. 

The syllabus of the photographic and printing crafts’ department 
“of the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, reaches us from 
the Director, Mr. Charles W. Gamble, to whom the equipment and 
organisation of this important centre of instruction in “process” 
must be credited. The lecture and laboratory courses inciude pure 
photography, orthochromatic and three-colour work, half-tone and 
Ine engraving, lithography, and other branches of photo-mechanical 
reproduction. 
over fwo sessions, which deals with typical photo-mechanical pro- 
cesses. The instruction is tutorial, and of a strictly practical 
character, and each student attending will have full opportunity given 
the processes as 


A course of practical instruction is given, extending 


to him for carrying out the various operations in 


shown. Those requiring instruction, and living within reach of 


Manchester, are fortunate in having access to a school where they 
' may be taught the technical side of their crvaft at almost nominal 


fees, 


Dew Books. 


paces Cee, 
' “Successful Negative Making.” By T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S. London: Marshall, Brookes, and Chalkley, Limited. 
6d. 
| The price of Mr. Thorne Baker’s manual may mislead some into 
_ the belief that it is only for the beginner person; but a study of 
its pages shows us that the author refuses to descend to the depths 
of ignorance in which the photographic neophyte is reputed to 
abide, for we find him assuming a knowledge of the ordinary way 


of doing a thing, drying a negative for example, and turning aside 
to give hints and precautions on methods which the more advanced 
photographer may study to his profit. The text of the book is 
quite on the modern lines of orthochromatism, etc., though we should 
have thought “combined development” was out of place in a text 
book, and the selection of intensifiers is rather curious. 

“Eder’s Jahrbuch, 1905.” Halle: W. Knapp. Price M 8. 

We substitute the conveniently brief title of “Eder’s Yearbook” 
for that of “Jahrbuch fiir Photographie und Reproduktionstechnik,” 
which appears on the cover, 
so intimately with this yearly 


for Dr. Eder has associated himself 
igest of photographic literature that 
the shorter phrase is equally descriptive of the contents. Though 
we may be accused of leaning towards the photographic literature 
of Germany, we cannot yet disguise our admiration of the summary 
which is produced each year under Dr. Eder’s direction. The 
arrangement and completeness of the current volume appear equal 
to those of its predecessors. 


Theroriginal contributions, however, are 
interesting to us than usual, fora large proportion are on the more 
recondite aspects of scientific photography; but the volume, as a 
whole, presents the year’s work in all branches of photography in 
the most systematic way. 


Readers of German can want no better 
work of reference. 


Patent Dews. 


eee 


Process patents—applications and specifications—arz treated in 

Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between Sep- 
tember 18 to 23 :— 

PuHoroGraPHic TRANSFERS.—No. 18.888. A new method of trans- 
ferring photographic transfers to the surface of any substance 
for the purpose of printing therefrom. Edward Richard Hde, 
74, Ravensbourne Road, Catford, Kent. 

Dark Siipes.—No. 19,032. 

Gustav Geiger, 4, South Street, Finsbury, London. 

Frrxtste Dark Stipes.—No. 19,165. 
made of flexible materials, and in camera attachments for re- 


Imprevements in photographic dark 
slides, 


Improvements in dark slides 

ceiving same. Richard Schiittauf, Jena, Germany. 

Tureu-Cotour Firters.—No. 19,902. 
of three-colour screens for use in colour photography. 
Keayn, 322, High Holborn, London, 

Enrarcers.—No. 19,224. 
phot 
Berlin. 


Process for the manufacture 
Robert 


Improvements in and connected with 


raphic enlarging apparatus. Max Schiitze, 244, Luisenstr, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lame, London, W.C. 


Mowunt.—No. 12,275, 1905. 
partout effect without cutting the matt portion proper or to 


The claim is for a mount giving a passe- 


produce a machine-made flat-backed mount having any kind of 
border, a central counter-sunk portion for the print and a plain 
or coloured inside bevel. The mount comprises three essential 
parts, viz., a countersunk surface sheet, a cut-out filler and 
support, and a back, all united to make a solid finished article. 
In manufacturing these mounts, a sheet of paper is subjected 
to pressure beneath a suitable die to countersink a central 
portion, corresponding to the size of the picture to be mounted. 
For the filler one may employ one-or more sheets of the cheapest 


cardboard obtainable, and cut out the filler to form an opening 
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which will just receive the central portion and its inclined walls, | 
leaving the outside of the bottom of the central portion flush 
with the outer surface of the filler. The object of the filler is 
to support the border portion of the outer flexible sheet and the 
bevelled portion, and to give the necessary rigidity and strength 
to the mount. The back sheet is then pasted on to the filler to 
support the central part and give finish to the mount. The outer 
edges of the mount may be bevelled in the usual manner. Eston 
Saxe Cheney, 1444, Fourth Avenue, Oakland, California, U.S.A. 
PiatEs ry ENvELoprs.—No. 11,786, 1905. 
a system 0: 


The invention refers to 
carrying plates in envelopes, the latter being trans- 


ferred 


0 a holder, withdrawn (leaving the plate inside), and re- 
inserted, to enclose the plate after exposure. The holder or 
exposing chamber contains a receiving shell, into which the 


envelope containing the plate is inserted. The plate is trans- 


ferred to this slide without access of light, and is removed from 
it after exposure, the mechanism necessary for these operations 
requiring the drawings given in the patent specification for its 
anation. Jesse Daugherty Lyon, Farmers’ National 
Bank Buildings, Pittsburgh, Alleghany, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Picment Prinrinc.—No. 26,456, 1904. The basis of the new pro- 
cess is the fact that neutral and insoluble chromates, e.g., those 
of copper, cobalt, mercury, etc., insolubilise a layer of colloid 
and pigment when acted on at the same time by dilute acids. 
Paper is sensitised with a ferric salt, such as does not form 
(when reduced) a precipitate with bichromate, but does so with 
neutral chromates. A visible image of ferrous salt is obtained, 
and, on treatment with a bic 
mate the 
metailic 
the 
acted 


proper exp 


hromate, reduces the latter to chro- 
yielding with 
sulphate present 


latter 
salt, 
paper. 


at once 
such as 


a precipitate 


of 


a 
copper, 
in The preci thus forms on 


light, 


pitate the parts 

the washed 
against a pigment paper impreg- 
After some hours development is 
done in hot water in the usual way, with the result of an 
unreyersed pigment print. 


upon by and paper is then 


for a short time and presse 
nated with a dilute acid. 


Suggested formule for the process 
are: —Coating mixture.—1000 parts of water, 10 parts of gela- 
tine, 5 parts of chrome alum, 100 parts of ferric chloride, 100 
parts of citric acid, and 100 parts of copper chloride; dry in 
the dark. To prepare a copy, expose in daylight under a nega- 
tive until the picture is clearly visible. Immerse the copy for 
1-2 minutes in a solution containing 5 per cent of bichromate 
of potassium, wash for 5 minutes under the tap, to remove the 
excess of bichromate, and then press the copy under dilute 
sulphuric acid (5: 10000) against a pigment paper (coated with 
gelatine or gum and a dye). Squeeze the two papers together 
© remove the air bubbles, and press between blotting-paper 
‘or about 5-6 hours. Then soak in hot water, until the picture 
can be readily detached from the pigment paper, and wash the 
former with hot water until all the parts not acted upon by light 
Newton, for the Farbenfabriken vormals, Frederick Bayer and 
Co., Elberfeld, Germany. 

Grxarrnu-Cottoprion Fina.—No, 


have disappeared and a very distinct picture is visible. 


0,372, 1905. A gelatine film pro- 
ected on either side by a layer of nitro-cellulose is made as below 


described, instead of by the methods hitherto used of immersion 


of the film in nitro-cellulose solution, or of coating nitro-cellulose, 


gelatine, and, again, nitro-cellulose on a glass plate. Two com- 
ponent films are prepared by coating upon an appropriate smooth 
base a gelatine solution, and, after drying, coating upon this 
again a solution of nitro-cellulose; when the double films are dry 
they are stripped from their base, the gelatine surfaces brought 


together in a slightly moist condition, squeegeed together, and 


If such a film is to 
be employed for photographic purposes, one of the component 


thus brough+ into intimate combination. 


films is coated before stripping from its support with a photo- 
graphic gelatine emulsion. This process produces films composed 
of a deuble gelatine film with a protective coating of nitro- 
cellulose in intimate combination with the gelatine surfaces 
upon both sides, which withstand the action of the photographic 
baths and solutions and show no tendency to curl. John Henry 
Smith, 417, Seestrasse, Zurich. 


> 


Dew D)aterials. 


Sng ree 
Folding Screen Mounts and Flexible Album. 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


The Louis XV. screen mount is a new departure and is founded on 
the design of a three-fold Louis XV. screen. Three slip-in mounts of 


Made by Kodak, Ltd., 


appropriate shape are fastened together with red silk ribbon hinges, 
the colour being a quiet shade of green with lithographed design. 
Openings of different shapes are supplied, and when filled with 
photographs the mount looks very attractive. Another type of 
mount is the “ Watteau” mount. This is similar to the “Louis XV.,” 
but the openings differ in shape. They are both supplied for 
quarter-plate and 3a F.P.K. or postcard pictures at sixpence each. 

The Flexible Album is a very neat variant of the usual album. 
It is of the paste-in variety with leaves of thick art green paper. 
The covers are stout but flexible, and the single word “Prints” 
The album is 
made in-two sizes, No. 1, with twenty-four leaves, measuring 6} in, 
y 5 in., and No. 2, with fifty leaves, 10 in. by 7 in., the prices 
peing Is. and 2s. 6d. respectively. he 


stamped in gold on the outside is not obtrusive. 


A pocket is provided inside t! 
back cover for the accommodation of loose prints. 


“Chess” Brand Bromide Paper. 


Ltd., Rickmansworth, Herts. 
Samples of this latest claimant for notice by bromide workers 
have been sent us. 


Made by Photographic Materials, 


The paper is made in four grades—rough: 
smooth, glossy, and cream-tinted. 


D 
It is well coated, and works 
very evenly, good black tones being obtained with any normal 
bromide-paper developer. The paper is rapid, and needs a very 
short exposure, about six seconds at a distance of 3 ft. from a 
bh 
a negative of normal density. The following one-solution developer 
is specially recommended by the makers:—Metol 10 grains, hydro- 
quinone 30 grains, soda sulphite 330 grains, soda carb. 330 grains, 
water 20 oz., 10 per cent. solution of potassium bromide 20 drops. 
sold in the usual sizes at popular prices. 


6 c.-p. incandescent electric light giving fully exposed prints wi 


The paper i 


The Lambton C.C. Printing-out Paper and Postcards, 
Chad Hodgson, 5, Wade Street, Leeds. 


Sold by 


The Lambton C.C. paper is a well-made production that prints 
rapidly and tones to a good colour in the sulphocyanide toning 
bath. There appears to be little indication of blistering when using 
this paper, although special instructions are given for its preven- 
tion. ‘The postcards are also reliable in this respect, and both in the 
glossy and matt varieties give very pleasing results with little 
trouble. ‘The paper is supplied in the usual cut sizes and sheets. 


“Rajar” Bromide Paper and Postcards. 


Mobberley, Cheshire. 


Made by Rajar, Ltd., 


The latest introduction of the “Rajar” Company takes the form 
of a first-class bromide paper. It is specially intended for enlarging 


by artifici 


al light, and onr tests prove it to be rapid for contact 
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work. Good black tones appear to be easily obtainable. The paper 
‘made in five grades, and sells in rolls or packets at the usual 


Made by W. Butcher and Sons, Farringdon Avenue, 
London, F.C. 

These chemical preparations are in the form of small circular 
dablets, and are sold in glass tubes. hey are easily soluble in 
ater, and make standard developers and toning solutions with very 
little trouble. They are at present supplied in four varieties, and 
are not expensive. 

In our hands, “ Primoid” Metol Quinol developer proved clean 
and quick-acting for both plates and films, and the “ Primoid” 
Gold Toning and Fixing appear to give a reliable combined bath. 


> 


Dew Apparatus, &c. 


as 
The Victor Circle Trin 
Gillingham, Dor 


mer. Sold by Charles Johnson, High Street, 


This isa well-made, practical piece of apparatus for rapidly cut- 
fing circular prints or thin mounts. Glass circles are supplied with 
entral bosses to take a loose arm carrying a wheel cutter at one 
end. At the other end of the arm is a pin which engages in a hole in 
the central boss. The gi 


's plates are only used to hold the print down 


as a guide for the cutter. Circles of any diameter 


up to 9 in. can be cut; and the size is easily regulated by means 
Jamp on the loose arm. 


Ti is a useful little piece of apparatus, and is now stocked by 


i “Minimum Cameo” Folding Hand Camera. Made by W. 
Butcher and S 


, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
This little camey 


, just introduced by Messrs. Butcher, can claim 


© be one of the smallest quarter-plate folding cameras on the 
market. It measures but 4: by 54 by 1 in., and is exceedingly 
Zight. When open, however, it will be found to possess all the 


attributes of a complete folding camera, and it seems remarkabie 
how so much can be compressed into such a small compass. ‘The lens 
is a rapid aplanat of excellent covering power, and a reliable ever- 


et diaphragmatic shutter is included. A hooded focussing screen 
can be used, and a rack and pinion forms part of the base board f.r 
fine focussing. Rising and falling and cross-front movements, and 
a neat little brilliant finder forms part of the equipment. The plate- 
holders are well made of metal, and hold one plate each. They are 
supplied in a neat little carrying case. The entire outfit is very 
dainty, and excellently constructed. Full particulars will. be <up- 
plied by Messrs. Butcher on application. 


A New Model 1a Pocket Folding Kodak. Made by Kodak, Ltd., 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

This latest introduction of the Kodak Company is an improye- 
ment on the earlier form of the popular little camera known as the 
la F.P.K., and the features we favourably commented upon when 
recently reviewing the No, 1 F.P.K. (New Model) have been em- 
bodied in this pattern. The working parts are entirely enclosed 
by the folding base board, and this base, which now protects the 
hitherto exposed lens and shutter,’ isso’ connected with the front 
that the action of opening the camera instantly brings the front into 


the correct position for work. Only this one operation is 
neces: 


therefore the camera can be said to be always ready for 
@ use. Hrom its design the camera is ncessarily of fixed 
focus, and the lens, which is capable of giving excellent definition 
at full aperture, is neatly mounted in an ever-set shutter. The 
camera takes pictures measuring 44 by 24 in., and, being constructed 


on the daylight loading and changing principle, can be charged 


immed 


with spools for twelve or any less number of exposures, As a 
pocket film camera it would be hard to beat, and if Messrs. Kodak 
could be persuaded to fix some sort of focussing device to the lens 
its utility would be even greater. The price is only 50s., and the 
little camera should prove just as popular as its predecessor. 


a 


Campripge and District Photographic Club will hold its first 
‘open” exhibition in the Guildhall Buildings, Cambridge, on 
October 51 and November 1 and 2, 1905, The judges will be Messrs. 
A. Horsley Hinton and H. Snowden Ward. The awards will take 
the form of specially-designed bronze plaques, silver plaque being 
awarded to the best picture in the members’ and open classes. As 
‘ambridge possesees a very large class of University residents whe 
e very much interested in art, the exhibition ought to be a great 
success, both from the promoters’ and exhibitors’ points of view. 
Arrangements have been made to forward exhibits to the Ipswich 
exhibition free of charge. Schedules and all information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. J. Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest 
Road, Cambridge. 
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Deetings of 


Societies. 


— ee 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


Blackburn Camera Club ......... 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 
Woolwich Photographie Society, 
Kinuing Park Camera Club ... 


R.P.S. Exhibition New Gallery 


Southampton Camera Club ...... 


South London Photo. Society 
Luton Camera Club .., 


Halifax Camera Ciub.. 


Thornton Heath Photo. Society! 


I 


Leeds Photographie Society ... 


Dariington Camera Club ..,...... { 
it 


Gateshead Camera Club , 


Photographic Club ..., 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution 


Huddersfield Nat, and Ph, Soe |{ 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society 


Hull Photographic Society 


Soe 


Handsworth Photo. Society. 


London and Proy. Photo. Assn. 
.| Glasgow Hastern Ama. Ph. Assn, 


IK 
Ne 
a 


( 


R.P.S8. Exhibition New Gallery 


ere omen by Pyro-Soda. 


(ia * Westminster 


( Tilustrated. 


Mr; W, A, 
McLean 

Outing to Milngavie. 

Outing to St. Paul’s Cray. 

Outing to Gleniffer. 

Picturesque Dey 
Hodges, F.R.P. 


hire. Mr. John A. 


Abbey 
Byolution and Histor 
Mr. 
Piper, Hon. M.S 
“Cameras and App: 
“‘ Auto-Pastel.” 


Part I.—Its 
al Associations. 
EH. W. Harvey. 
(London). 
‘atus.” Mr. W. Page. 
The Autotype Co. 


fist Development of Plates, by Mes 
Leek and District Photo. Howarth, Nithsdale, and Prince. 
“« " 7 5. 
Barrow Naturalists’ Fielé Club ; Recent Work Among _ the Birds 
f Presidential Address: “By-Paths of 
R.P.S. Exhibition New Gallery il Photography.” Major Gen. J. Water- 
house. 
ry “ ad 2 Saw in a c! ishing 
Sheffield Photographic Society { Wien My. 1k. ae ee 


“P.0.P. from Negative to Mount.” 

« J. H. Hanson. 

Demonstration of Kodak Specialities, by 
Kodak, Ltd. 

r Lucerne to Venice, the Queen of the 

A Lantern Lecture with 

; Effects, Depicting Sunrise 
from Pilatus Summit, and Venice by 
Night. Mr. A. A. Pearson. 

Grand ‘Opening Night and Social Eyen- 
ing, with Music, and Exhibition of 
Lantern Slides, 

‘The Rapid Printing of P.O.P. by 
Development.” Dr. A. W. Black- 
lock, M.D. 

“Some New Applications of Velox.” 

Mr. A. W. Green. 

The Amateur Photographer 1904 Prize 
Slides. 

“Through Canada from the Atlant’c to 
the Paci Mr. Ernest Slater. 

Summer Outings Print Competition. 

“Yorkshire  Minsters.” Mr. ©. B. 
Howdill, A-R.I.A. 

Printing on Bromide Paper.” Demon- 
strated. Mr. HE. G. Collins, 
Gum _ Bichromate. Mr. 
Mummery, F.R.P.S. 

Gum Bichromate, 
mond, 

Pictures in Colour by Triple Projec- 
tion. Sir W. Abney, K.C.B.. D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 


Mr, 


de @h Sb 


Dr. Andrew Rich- 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTO 
of the session was held September 29, 
ing the chair. 
the promotion of a Professional Ph 
had 
the circulars had evoked. 
graphers who had replied 
Mr. 


ful photographs he had taken of the 


detai 
showed the members some 


twig of the branch he was feeding 
Mr. Webster commented on the 


graphers in parting with 
and gave some interesting 


out how on this point, as on many 


vantage. It was announced that a 


is of the circumstances under which they were 


GRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mrrvine of the Liverpool Branch of the P.P.A.—The first meeting 


G. Watmough Webster occupy- 


The secretary reported progress in the matter of 


hotographers’ Club. The matter 


been postponed at an earlier meeting, and it was now regretfully 
resolved that it be postponed indefinitely ow 


ing to the limited support 


The secretary was instructed to convey 
through this report acknowledgments and 


thanks to those photo- 


avourably to the circular. 
Priestly passed round a series of interesting and very success- 


recent eclipse of the sun, giving 


taken; he also 


pictures of entomological interest, notably 
pictures of a caterpillar feeding, and when disturbed simulating 


a 
on. 


foolish action of many photo- 


heir copyrights at absurdly low prices, 
personal experiences. 


Mr. Mowll pointed 
others, lack of concerted action 


was altogether at the root of the grievance, thereby enabling the pur- 
chaser to play off one photographer 


against another to their disad- 


t the next meeting there would 


be a discussion on the platinotype process, 


TuE Cripplegate Photographic Society's new 


en Monday, October 9, with a demo 


1p e She 


Wortnine Camera Crus.—The W. 


on gum-bichromate. 


upon a new venture, which should prove successful. 


session commences 
mstration by J. C. S. Mummery, 


orthing Camera Club has entered 
Club rooms 


have been secured in Liverpool Terrace, where all necessary accom- 


modation in the shape of dark-rooms, committee and lecture halls, 


etc., will be provided. 
mittee will result in an increased 1 


It is hoped 


1 be increased 
it. 


the subscription wi 
benefits will justify 

WARRINGTON PHorocrapHic Socr 
series of demonstrat 


F. Bishop, who dealt with the who’ 


that the enterprise of the com- 
It is possible that 
‘or new members, but the extra 


membership. 


Ety.—The second of the winter 


ions was given on Tuesday last by Mr. Kenneth 
e subject of postcard printing. 


Inrorp anp Disrricr Puorocraruic Socrery.—On Monday even- 


ing last the autumn 
in the Cranbrook College. 
ture on 


Mr. A. 


msects as seen 


“Common 


Boroven Potyrecuyic Puorocrapuic Socrery. 


general meeting 
Mr. A. Bedding (president), Mr. W. 
Cruttenden (treasurer), and M 


SI'S, 


session of this society was opened by a meeting 


E. Colledge gave a lantern lec- 
hrough the Microscope.” 


—At the annual 


on September 27 the following officers were elected = 


Page (vice-president), Mr. F. W. 
A. J. Blane, J. Bulloch, E. W.. 


Burch, P. C. Cornford, C. Inskeep, J. N. Spare, A. J. Sturgess 


The secretarial work 
G. W. Francis and G. Wynne, to 
addressed, at 103, Road, 


(committee). 


Borough 


is now in the hands of Messrs. 
whom communications may be 


Croypon Camera Cius.—September 27. 


An almost record atten- 


dance of members assembled on this, the opening night, to hear Mr. 


F. J. Mortimer lecture on Marine Pl 


1otography. The president, Mr. 


W. H. Smith, in a few opening remarks, said that he was glad to: 


note that the club was going stronge 
new members had recently joined, at 
at the R.P.S. Exhibition, 


and also in evidence at The Salon. 


v than ever. A large number of 
nd the club was well represented 


Per- 


haps the scientific aspect of photography, and its unsullied technique, 


attracted him more strongly than the “art” side. 


They had several 


members doing, and capable of doing original work, and he should 
be sorry to see research work in any way neglected. 


Newcastle anp NortHe 


—The twenty-fourth annual meetin 


N Count. 


tus PHorocRapHic Association. 


g of the above association was 


held ati Crosby’s Cafe, Northumberland Street, Newcastle, on Tuesday 


of last week. 


The reports of the hon. secretary and the treasurer 


were both adopted, and the election of the office-bearers took place 


as follows :—President, Mr. J. W. 


Dyson ; vice-presidents, Messrs. 


W. EH. Cowan, J. J. Kirkwood, W. Dotchin, and J. H. Holmes; 
council, Messrs. C. E. Barkas, W. Parry, W. S. Corder, W. 
Cookson, D. A. Lowery, IT. M. Clague, W. G. Lewis, E. Holmes, 


D. Wait, and E. G. Lee; ianternists, Messrs. T. Bulman and J. H. 


Harbottle ; 


secretary and treasurer, 


Mr. 
. Scot 


honorary secretary, 
Mr. 


F. Milburn; assistant honorary 
t; Federation delegates, Messrs. 


J. W. Dyson and F. Milburn; Affiliation delegate, Mr. J. Brown. 


Lonpon anp Provinctat PHorocrapHic Assocratron.—September 


28. Mr. H.R. 
graphic School, 


Human in the chair. 
Regent Street Poly 
traiture. 
ordinary rooms, he remarked on the 
and of the latter to hardness. 
sitter 
Al 


to. 


the oid device of putting the 
tio cut off light from one side. 
covered with canvas served 
Outdoor portraits, 
effect. 


at an outdoor Attempts to 


Mr. C. H. Hewitt, of the Photo- 


technic, gave a lecture on por- 


Confining himself to portraiture out of doors and in 
tendency of the former to flatness 
Relief was obtained out of doors by 


in an angle of two walls, so as 


arge umbrella or a child’s hoop 


intercept the excessive toplight. 
said the lecturer, 


were better if frankly aiming 
obtain the appearance of por- 
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fs taken in a studio were rarely successful. In indoor work 
iliar expedients of lighting were mentioned, stress being laid 
asuitable angle of the “line of light,” (i.e. the line along which 
falls on tha sitter), and the “line of vision” (i.e. the straight 
ypetween sitter and camera). A good position for the sitter was 
this angle was 45 deg. A method of softening contrasts by 
reasing the intensity of the high lights without increasing ‘the 
essary exposure was to interpose a diffusing screen of muslin or 
ineer’s tracing cloth between the light and the sitter. The alterna- 
smethod was to lighten the shadows by reflecting more light on 


them, in doing which too white or too near a reflector 
sto be avoided, as it introduced secondary lighting on the face, 
ing high-lights, which were comparable with those from the 
ncipal source of illumination. A grey and somewhat distant re- 
ng screen was therefore better, and in line with the suggestion 
H. P. Robinson that the walls of the studio should be turned into 
ectors by being papered a light grey. Whatever reflector was 
d, it should be employed to carry on the illumination of the main 
ree of light. In regard to negative-making, Mr. Hewitt mentioned 


t to obtain a negative perfect for platinotype printing the com- 
rial method was to expose and develop for good half-tones, but 


erwise not of the strength at the ends of the scale for platinotype. 
is easy to turn out a negative such as this, and the finishing 
ches of density and shadow are put in with the pencil and knife. 
ming to the defects which occurred more or less in all sitters’ 
and which the photographers had to disguise, the lecturer 


need the crooked nose—photograph that side of the face from 

it turns; unlevel eyes—have the lower eye the further from 
fer eyes of unequal size—the larger eye shouid be placed 
mer the camera; and the “narrow-slit” type of eye, which was 
treated by inclining the chin of the sitter downwards and 
ing him look upwards to the lens, the eye being thus expanded. 


persons were best photographed when leaning forward, as the 
and double chin then showed the fat to a less marked extent. 
he proposition ot Mr. J. S. Teape a vote of thanks was accorded 


gurated on, Monday, the 26th inst. by the Rev. H. W. Dick, of 
chester, who lectured on the subject of “ Art by Photography.” 
lecturer started out from the point that, while the use of the 
era in the way of simple record and work of purely passing interest 
quite understandable, yet that the true use of photography was 
more serious attempt to produce works of art by means thereof. 
aiming all ability to produce a simple phrase embodying a 
ect description of what art is, he urged that art is the embodiment 
some means and in some form of an idea or feeling which is in 
man himself, He pointed out that art had nothing to do with 
means by which it was expressed, and also, by various illustra- 
* the ability to reproduce with great faithfulness any 


ar natural scene might prove a man a wonderful craftsman, 
he might be devoid of artistic sensibilities. Carrying on his 
into the practice of photography, the lecturer urged. his 


ence to use their skill with the camera as a means of carrying 
their artistic conceptions, so that with them art should live by 
means. He pointed out that all workers who professed to be 
ons in their work should set out to find material to embody 
ir previously conceived ideals, and drove home the point by ex- 
ing the inartistic procedure of searching for a title for a print 
ad of working up to the title or idea previously chosen. Coming 

is especially favourite work of figure study, the lecturer pro- 

led to urge four chief requirements : first, simplicity of subject ; 
‘ond, the subduing of detail in surroundings; thirdly, accentua- 
lighting and of characteristics; and, lastly, reality of occu- 


pation in the model. Afterwards he proceeded to show a fine 
selection of slides illustrating his principles. 

——1++___ 
FIXTURE LISTS AND EXHIBITION PROSPECTUSES 
RECEIVED. 

Tue winter syllabus of the Hurt Puorograpuic Socrery points to 
the fact that the council have had the requirements of the beginner 
well before them when drawing up the list of fixtures, and a large 
and varied programme of good things has been prepared. We note 
a lecture on “The Principle of Composition in Pictorial Art,” by 
J. Somerscales, the well-known painter. This should prove a very 


instructive evening. 
The Eprysurcx Pworocraruic Socrery is again well to the fore 
this year with an attractive winter programme, and the SHrrrrmnp 


Pxorocrapnre Socrmry’s syllabus takes the form of a well got-up 


little booklet. Interesting lectures and demonstrations are announced 
for every Tuesday, from October 3 to May 1, 1906, and a series of 
“elementary nights’’ appear to be a feature. The ProrograPHtc 
Section or tHE G. E. R. Mecuantcs’ Iysrrrvrron, Stratford, usually 
has an attractive list for the winter session, and this year it is well 
up to standard. Fixtures are announced for every Wednesday from 
September 27 to May 9, 1906. 

The Grascow Sournrrn PHoroerapuic Assocrarion’s winter pro- 


o 


gramme also shows evidences of considerable vitality among the 
members, and the THornron Heath PuHorocrapurc Socrery has a 


fixture list which promises several interesting evenings, among 
which we note “Soirée Dansantes,” “Conversational Evenings,” a 
lecture on “Mud Island and its Flats by One of Them,’’ and a 
humorous demonstration of spirit photography. 

The Curtsra anp Disrricr PHorocrarutc Socrury, the WaAnNpDs- 
wortH CAMERA CiuB, and the Jursry PHorocrapHic Socrery have 


each produced a card of fixtures that indicates the healthy state 
of the respective societies. 

The Repuinn anp Disrricr Camera Crus, the HanpswortH 
Puorocrapurce Socrery, and the SwHerrmnp Frrmenps’ ScHoon 
Puoroerapuic Socrery have also published their winter programmes 
indicative of a good season’s work; and the GarrsHpap Camera CLUB 
and the Barrow-1n-Furness Naruraists’ Frurp Crus have lists of 
interesting fixtures. 

Exhibition entry forms and particulars have been sent us by the 
following societies :— 

Sournampron Camera Crus.—tLast day for entries, November 11. 
Hon. sec., S. G. Kimber, “Oakdene,” Highfield, Southampton. 

Eprnpurce Puorograruic Socrery.—Last day for entries Feb- 
ruary 10, 1906. Hon. sec., J. S. M’Culloch, 3a, North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

BurniEy Camera Crvus.—Entries close November 8. Hon. sec., 
F. Pinder, Burnley Camera Club, Mechanics’ Institute, Burnley. 

Guissorouch Fine Arr Socrery.—PHorocrapHic SEcTIon.— 
Entries close January 31, 1906. Secretary, Geo. Page, 24, Westgate, 
Guisborough. 

Tring Camera Crus.—Entries close January 1, 1906. Hon. sec., 
J. Owen Raymond, Frogmore Street, Tring. 

Isne or THaner Puotocrapaic Socrrry.—Entries close Novem- 
ber 11. Hon. sec., L. G. Hodgson, 58, Queen Street, Ramsgate. 

++ 

Improvements in Edinburgh Photo Society Premises.—During the 
summer recess extensive alterations have been carried out on the 
society’s premises. In place of the small dark-room there is now a 
spacious apartment containing every fitting which the most ‘exacting 
and enthusiastic photographer could desire. One side: has been fitted 
for four bromide workers, and the other for six plate or film workers, 
whilst down the centre a screen has been placed with tables and 
racks on each side, at the end of which washers have been erected. 
Electric light has been fitted throughout the premises, and in the 
dark-room each worker has a light controlled by a separate switch 
for his own use, 
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Dews and Dotes. 


——_@—__— 


LucrurEs at the R.P.S. Ex 
be given at the New Gallery 


ibi 


ion.—The following lectures will 


uring the ensuing week :—Saturday, 


October 7: “Nine Thousand Miles in Five Weeks,” by R. Child 
Bayley, F.R.P.S.; Monday, October 9: “ Picturesque Devonshire,” 


by John A. Hodges, F.R.P.S. ; 
Colour by Triple Projection, 
E.RB.S. 

Postcarp Vagaries.—‘ Truth 
say on the present chaotic stat 


by 


mY 
© 0. 


postal authorities’ scheme of 


jurisdiction. 


hursday, October 12: Pictures in 
Sir W. Abney, K.C.B., D.C.L., 


ast week had a word or two to 


the postcard regulations in the 
The editor remarks :— 


“T have received sundry letters drawing attention to the absurdity 
of the international postal regulations with regard to postcards. 
There is, for instance, a bewildering diversity of practice respect- 


ing the use of the face of the card for correspondence. 


Here, the 


left side of the face of the card may be so used for inland, but not 


for foreign postage. 


In some countries abroad the same rule is 


enforced; in others, cards with correspondence on the face of them 


are passed in certain specifjed cases for foreign postage, though not 


for the United Kingdom. 


Again, any 


card within the regulation 


size, bearing a halfpenny stamp, is accepted here as a postcard 


for inland postage, regardless of the question whether the words 


“post card” are printed across it. 
it must have this printed endorsement. 


For foreign postage, however, 
Everybody is supposed to 


know the regulations, but few people do so, and all this confusion 


leads to the vexation and expense of constant surcharges for un- 


witting mistakes. 


Surely it should not pass the wit of the autho- 


rities of the Postal Union to devise a uniform code in these and 


similar matters.” 


Ar the Whitechapel Art Gallery, High Street, Whitechapel, 


E., a photographic exhibition is to be held this 


The exhibition will be open free, 


for four weeks from the end 


Gallery will undertake the 


insure the exhibits if wish 


autumn. 
daily from 12 noon to 10 p.m., 


of October. The Trustees of the 
expenses of collection, ‘and will 
ed. The exhibits will be col- 


lected about October 20, and invitations are being sent to all the 


leading British ‘workers for loan o 


their pictures, The Gallery, 


which is: within fifteen minutes’ walk from the Bank, was opened 


by Lord Rosebery in 1901. 


Since then sixteen exhibitions have 


been held, and nearly 2,000,000 people have visited the Gallery, so 


that, 


besides~ providing a-source -o 


interest and pleasure to the 


poorer people of East London, such an exhibition as the one now 


being organised offers an opportunity of making pictorial photo 


graphic work very widely known to people in all parts’of London. 


A section will be devoted to the early development of photography, 


and any exhibits illustrati 


5 


r this will be welcomed. 


Charles Aitken 


is the Director. of the Gallery, and all communications should be 


addressed to him as above. 


Nature Lectures.—Mr. F. Martin-Duncan, whose unique photo- 


graphs of animal life have been so widely admired, notifies that 


heis prepared to lecture on one or two subjects during the present 


season. 


The lectures at present arranged are “Pond Life,” “ Deni- 
i s 


zens of the Deep,” “Devil Fish and Kraken,” and “ Flesh-feeding 


Plants,” and “With Microscope and Camera.” 


Appropriate selec- 


tions from the marvellous series of animated pictures taken by Mr. 


Duncan with the Urban-Duncan micro-bioscope, and produced with 


extraordinary success by the Charles Urban Trading Company, Ltd., 


can be included in these lectures by special arrangement. 


We can 


scarcely promise a greater treat of interesting discourse and 
tional illustration than one of these lectures. 


Tue Southern Exhibitions.—The southern exhibitions have ea 
their position amongst the foremost of provincial exhibitions, 
for the fourth year the Southampton. Hove, and Southsea Soei 
are co-operating together. ‘To those exhibitors who intend exh 
ing at all three exhibitions, free conveyance of exhibits is off 
between the Hackney, Southampton, Hove, and Southsea sh 
and as the first-named Society collects exhibits free from the R 
and Salon, this will be extremely convenient to those whose we 
ent at the London ex! 
The Isle of Wight.and Frome Societie 


either “hung” 


or “‘unhang,” are at pr 


tions. also convey exh 


free to the Southampton~ Exhibition. Each of the Societies ] 
fresh designs for their plaques this year, and a special award in 
shape of a ‘bronze salver is offered to the exhibitor who is adjut 
the winner of the best collective exhibit in the three shows. 

following are the judges for the respective exhibitions :—Southa 
ton: Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., F. H. bvans, and A. Hot 
Hinton; Hove: E: R. Ashton. Charles Job, and J. C. S. Mumm 
E.R.P. 
F.R.P. 
respective secretaries, who are :—Southampton : 
dene, Highfield, Southampton; Hove: A. R. Sz 


Southse Reginald Craigie and H. Snowden W, 


Entry forms and full particulars can be obtained from 


. G. Kimber, € 
eant, 55, The Di 
Hoye; Southsea: F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence Square, Gosport. 


Durine a cinematograph exhibition at a Portuguese theatre 
apparatus caught fire, and the building and the one next to it } 
completely gutted. Our contemporary “The Globe,” comment 


on the affair, remarks:—‘ The audience, thoi 


gh annoyed at hay 


their entertainment broken off in the middle, could not but ad 


that the one substituted for it was worth looking at. No ena 
were given.” 
— ~~ 
Commercial § Legal Intelligen 
Sgt 


Kopax Cas 


—In the Vacation Court, Mr. Justice Bray was as 
for leave to serve notice of motion with the writ in an action brow 
by Kodak, Limited, against Kearney for next Wednesday. 

Lordship gave leave as asked.—In the London Vacation Court, bé 
Mr. Justice Bray, sitting as Vacation Judge, counsel applied in 
action of Kodak, Limited, v. Hall to serve notice of motion for 
Counsel stated that it was an action 
infringement of trade mark and ‘passing off. Mr. Justice Bray 
There was also down in the paper 
hearing, before Mr. Justice Bray in the Vacation Court, a mdi 
in the action of Kodak, Limited, vy. 


injunction with the writ. 
ceded to the application. 
Hutchings. Counsel for 
plaintiff said that the defendant’s counsel had consented to treat 
motion as the trial of the action, and to agree to a perpetual 
junction restraining the defendant from doing what was complai 
of, and to pay 40s. damages and costs. 

Tuomas Weis, Limirep 
Capital, £100 in £1 shares. 
chemists, druggists, drysalters, oil and colour men, manufacturer! 


(85,885).—Registered September 
Object, to carry on the business 


photographic and scientific apparatus and material, etc., and, 
particular, to take over the business formerly carried on by the | 
Thomas Wells at 91, Charlwood Street, Pimlico. 


A. H. Taytor anp Co., Lrp., has been registered with a cap 
of £1,000 in £1 shares, to acquire and take over as going concé 
the businesses carried on as Alfred Edward Haybury in Liverpt 


Manchester, Oldham, Blackburn, Sheffield, and Newcastle as Hi 


nes 
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ry on the business of 


nets, and as Lauder in Liverpool, and to c 
otographers, dealers in photographic materials of all kinds, ete. 
Registered office: 262, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpooi. 


PuotouirHo Printing-Surface Company, Limited.—Registered Sep- 
ember 25 by Robbins, Billing, and Co., 218, Strand, W.C. Capital, 
610,000 in £1 shares. Objects: To adopt an agreement with W. 
Hudson, E. Hudson, and H. B. Hudson; to acquire and work the 
eeret process of photo-zinco lithographic printing referred to therein ; 
d to carry on the business of photo-lithographers, printers, ete. 


No initial public issue. Registered office, 35, Surrey Street, Strand. 


PuorocraPHic Frauds.—The police are seeking a short old man 
ho has secured a large number of half-crowns from poor people in 
hichester, West Suc and East Hants. 
photographs of their reiatives from his victims for the alleged pur- 
Weeks 
He gave an address 


The man cbtained 


se of enlargement, and promised to return in a few days. 
have elapsed, but the man hes not appeared. 
Portsmouth, but he is unknown in that town 


'Misstn¢ Cameras.—A remand was ordered at the Guildhall last 
week in the case of Ebenezer John Faulkner, an engineer, from Man- 
chester, charged with stealing two hand cameras and a tripod, value 
s. R. J. Beck, Ltd., opticians, 
The firm’s manager stated that Faulkner was a casual 


out £15, from the premises of Me 
Cornhill. 
mstomer, and cailed at their shop on Thursday afternoon with a 
large kit bag. After he had been there some time the articles form- 
ng the subject of the charge were missed. A policeman was called, 
and, on the bag being searched, they, it was stated, were found 
inside. Detective-sergeant Gale stated that he had been to the 


ss of a relative of the accused, and had found there some £40 


Correspondence, 


* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

x We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspondents 
——— 


MYSTERIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Noticing the paragraph in “News and Notes” on 
“Mysterious Photographs,” might I add a suggestion which, although 
yety improbable, is not altogether impossible, viz., that the impres- 
ion was in the glass? I have seen, some years ago, a family group 
12x 10 on the sides of a greenhouse quite plainly; the plates had 
heen previously used at a photographer's. 
Ido not wish to suggest that plate-makers use old plates; but i 


lo believe there is something in the melting of old negatives which 
aye stood years away and become printed in the glass, but I do 
‘ot know whether they would still remain or show if the glass plates 
mained intact after being thrown into the melting with the films 
I should be pleased to hear if this could be so.—Yours faith- 
uly, IeNoRamvs. 


5 


: {Our correspondent no doubt refers to the wet-collodion process, 
which an image from a previous exposure might frequently re-occur 
ii the glass was not chemically cleaned. We have some recollection of 
ilegations of the same kind haying been made against gelatine 
Plates; but we cannot imagine any ground for it. Most probably a 
louble exposure or a pin-hole image is the cause of the mystery.— 
Eps. B.J.P.] 


Answers to Correspondents. 


intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tur Eprrors, Tue Brirish 
JourRNAL oF Puotograpuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


** All matter. 


affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. 
* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, any Rs. HENRY 


Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d.each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. Wheeler, 4, North Street, Horsham: 

J. Jones, 295, High Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
Terrier ** Champion Dusky Svren.” 

C. W. Pool, 45, Dawsun, Street, Heywood, Lancashire. 
St. Joseph's (R C.) Church, Dawson Street, Heywood. 

F, Coghlan, 31, Carlisle Road, Londonderry. Photogruph, Group of His Grace, 
Dr. Alexander, Primute of Ireand, and His Grace the Duke of Abercorn. 
Two Group Photographs of Irish Church Conference, Londonderry. 

W. D. Moss, 8 Castle Street, Cirencester, Gloucester. Photograph of D. G. 
Bingham, Esq. 

J. Davidson, 111, High Street, Kirkcaldy. Photograph for Comic Picture Postcard 
entitled “Tne Whole Dam Family.” 

R. Shankland, 5, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
Cathedral. 


Drvetopment, Evc.—i. Will you kindly inform me if a 
development can be recommended for Imperial plate, using 
the Imperial Standard developer? The above query is for 

2. What formula is used for bleaching 

? I am 


Five Photographs of Viscount Turnour. 
Photograph cf Wire Haired Fox 


Photograph of Interior of 


Photograph of the Crypt of Glasgow 


ractional 


portrait negative. 
parts of bromide enlargements after being mounted 
using ferricyanide and hypo, but that leaves a slight yellow 
mark.—H. Tims. : 

1. We presume you mean “ factorial.” Certainly the system 
can be applied to any plate. 2. Add 10 minims 10 per cent. 
solution of iodine in potass iodide solution and 5 minims 10 per 


cent. potass cyanide solution to about 1 oz. of water. This 
forms a powerful and clean bleaching and reducing solution. 
R.P.S.—I am desirous of becoming a member of the R.P.S. Will 
you kindly instruct me what steps I should haye to take, or 
whom I should have to write to?—E, P. G. 
Write to the Secretary, Mr. J. McIntosh, 66, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 
B. Extis.—We cannot find any trace of the prints sent anonymously. 
Pusiicarion Query.—Would you kindly give me your opinion on 
the following facts? A short time ago I invited a customer o. 
mine, who is rather popular as a sacred soloist) to give me a 
few sittings for postcards. He approved of the pictures, and 
we put them on sale. He told me he would want no fee, so 1 
presented him with a dozen or two, but later, when he 
found they were selling rather well, wanted to know what 
I offered him a sum, which he dia 
neard nothing from him for a time, 


terms I could give him. 
not think enough. We 
but last week he sent a note telling me to withdraw them from 
sale, and that any sold or exposed for sale after a date named 
would be illegal, and I should be liable. My opinion is that 
we have a right to sell if I wish, and that, as he was in- 
vited to sit and would accept no fee (which I can prove by 
a witness), he has no voice in the matter at all. —INQuiIRER. 


As the portrait was taken for the express purpose of publi- 
cation, which the person distinctly understood at the time, 
and received a number of copies in return for the sitting, 
we do not see how he can now prevent you from selling the 


pictures. It seems to us that you have a perfect right to do so 


CoryricHT.—Will you kindly answer 
me? A. is collecting materials for a local handbook ‘or guide 


he following questions for 


ee ee a 


ea enn pRB oh 


seer meen peje tee 
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and amongst the photographs is one of B. sent by B. for the 
purpose, the mount of which is marked “ Copyright.” Can 
A. have this reproduced without risk, supposing B. to have 
paid photographer for this particular photograph, and original 
sitting for same? 2. A lady has given me the copyright of a 
photograph, and has signed a paper to that effect. If I affix a 
sixpenny stamp now is that sufficient, or ought it to have been 
stamped before she signed ?—CoryricHt. 

1. If the photographer was paid for taking the portrait 
he has no copyright in it unless the sitter formally assigned 
it to him in writing. B. would know if he did that. 2. The 
agreement should have been stamped before the lady signed. 
Tf you affix a stamp now and get her to sign her name across 
it that will be sufficient. 

Rutovcnine (Reply to Touché).—1. Too minute a touch for the 
subject, and the wrinkles not cleanly and brightly treated. 
2. Same as No. 1, and the line from nostril is smeary, and 
looks much better in the unretouched—leave its depth in 
more. 4. Remarks made for Nos. 1 and 2 apply. 4. Not 
fine enough, and all too flat. Increase your higu lights more 
in every negative you work. 5. Too dirty, and insufficiently 


fined up and modelled. Your retouching is weak, and you 


require finishing lessons. Combined with your operating and 
general experience, your work should secure you an average 
situation in a second-class firm. Impossible to state salary. 
You ought to be able to form some idea from the “Situations 
Vacant” columns of the JourNat, 
Cuarites Marswatn.—Our answer was correct. We recommended 
The definition of the print 
you send is not good enough for a properly corrected lens— 


ie., if the negative has good definition. 


a lens which was not chromatic. 


Instruction 1v Toree-Cotour.—I want to make negatives for the 
three-colour process. Will you please tell me (1) where I can 
learn the method; (2) or is there a book on the subject, giv- 
ing practical details of the plates, dyes, light filters, etc., 
employed ?—Maryrort. 

1. Bolt. Court School of Photo-Engraving, Fleet Street, 
E.C. ; Photographic School, Regent Street Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, W. 2. “Hiibl’s Three-Colour Photography” (Pen- 
rose and Co.). 


Procrss.—Will you please inform me who are the makers of appara- 
tus required by a newspaper printer to reproduce photographs 
in his newspaper in Africa? Are there any books published 
giving instructions in the art?—G.G.B. 


Presumably your inquiry relates to materials for process 
block making. Messrs. Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. A book on the subject is the “Half-Tone Process,” by 
Verfasser (Iliffe). 
Cotxopion Parrr.—Will you kindly answer me the following ques- 
tions in your JourNaL? Whether C.C. matt prints toned in 
platinum bath are permanent or not? 2. I wash prints for 
half an hour between toning and fixing; is that right? 3. 
Also, how can I obtain sepia tones on same paper ?—BLARNEY. 
1. Yes, they will last for years if properly made. 2. Yes; 
all the better if the prints are transferred for a few minutes 
to a weak bath of soda carbonate after toning, .and then 
washed for, say, a quarter of an hour. 3. Use a weaker 
platinum bath (more water), and arrest toning at an earlier 
stage. 
Fuiasuiicut Grour.— have to take a group of about 150 or 200 


performers in our opera-house here. 


It will be taken in the 
afternoon, but, owing to several of the windows being blocked 
out, there will be very uttle daylight available. 
of using two flash lamps. 


I thought 
What distance from group or stage 


would you advise lamps placed? 
rear of camera? 


Would they have to be 
How much powder would you think nee 
sary for each lamp? 

With a large group like this the lamps should be plac 
at least twenty yards away to secure good modelling. Th 
should also be well above the heads of the group—say, 20 
up, and, if possible, behind the camera. One light slighi 
to the left of the camera should be stronger than the oth 
Use abo 

2 oz. flash powder for main light, and 1 oz. for subsidia 
light. Rapid plate and //11. : 
Prarinum Rusipun.—tI am informed that there are firms that ta 


which should be well to the right, or vice-versa. 


waste platinum prints, in order to obtain the platinum th 
is left unused, in them. Would you kindly inform 1 
whether you know the name of any firm that does so, as 
have been unable to obtain the name of one?—A. B. C. 
You will find the advertisements of several purchasers 
photographic residues in our 
Learning Reroucnrne.—What likelihood is there of a lady (ney 


pages week by week. 


having had any photographic experience) learning “ retouc 
ing” thoroughly? And, if there is no reason to prevent he 
what course would you suggest? Briefly, I am prepared 
go to a little trouble and expense if there is any chance 


success. I am willing and anxious to learn, and am assiduo 


in anything I undertake. My husband's hobby is pictori 
photography, chiefly portraiture, but neither he nor I ha 
and I 


learn, if possible, not from any pecuniary motive, but simp 


any knowledge whatever of retouching, wish 


as an adjunct to my husband’s hobby. If you will give 
your advice | shall be grateful.—aA. E. 


You should have no difficulty of learning retouching und 


instruction. If you are unable to obtain a teacher in yo 
neighbourhood, you may put yourself under a well qualifi 
instructor through the post; see our advertisement page 
We cannot hold out much hope of your making satisfactoi 
progress unaided. 

Purcuasine Sinver.—As I require a quantity of metallic silver f 
experimental purposes, and as the second-hand metal pu 

chased from jewellers, etc., varies so much in quality, whi 


the price is always extremely high, would you kindly plea 
favour me with the information—where, and in what qua 
tities, the metal may be procured?—Gro. W. VENMORE. 
You can buy pure silver metal from Merck, Jewry Stree 
London, E.C. 
H. R. Roperrson.—strictly speaking, your friend has no legal rig 
to copy the photographs, but you need be under no appr 
hension as to using them in the limited arid private way pr 
posed. It would be a different matter if the slides we 


offered for sale. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subje 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserte 
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Txe forty-fifth annual issue of Tue British JOURNAL 
Puorocrapuic ALMANAC will be published on December 
st. This year’s Aumanac reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
og the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
a two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
1906 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 


The lines followed in the previous editions of the ALMANAC 


will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will 


‘be modified to make it more than ever the book of 
universal photographic reference. As in the past, we shall 
be pleased to receive and consider suggestions for increas- 
ing the value of the Aumanac in directions which may 
ccur to our readers as susceptible of improvement. 


The Atmanac for 1906 will appeal to photographers all 
the world over as a daily reference guide ‘in practical work. 
The standard matter and formule will be revised and 
added to where necessary, the year’s advances in theory 
and practice will be recorded, and wherever practicable 
hew features of an informative nature will be added. 


* Imporranr Norice.—Our publishers ask us to draw 
Hie attention of advertisers to the fact that the latest date 
for receiving orders and copy for advertisements in the 
“Almanac” is Wepnespay Next, Ocroper 18. 
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Advertising. This is possibly one of the best oppor- 
tunities the good business man has of 
showing his ability. To put himself and his productions 
in the most advantageous way before the greatest number 
of people is the aim of every man whose heart is in his 
business. At the same time, there is no way of frittering 
away money so quickly and to such little purpose as by 
misdirected advertisement. Circulars, newspaper para- 
graphs, and pages in bazaar programmes all have their 
uses ; but the value varies according to local circumstances. 
We believe a good window display, attractively arranged 
and frequently changed, is of the utmost value in attract- 
ing business. We recall the case of a business in the home 
counties which the owner admits was largely made by the 
judicious use of an unusually extensive window display ; 
but each display was changed regularly every week. 
Where the population is not a floating one, a business 
thoroughly established as the best studio in the district 
may do with a good deal less advertising or window show. 
In large towns it is necessary to keep one’s work constantly 
displayed. Fresh people are continually coming and form 
their opinion on the work shown, and by comparison with 
other windows. One of the most effective methods of 
advertisement is the cultivation of a distinctive style of 
work. Some years ago a well-known and very artistic 
Scotsman commenced the production of very warm toned 
P.O.P. prints. They sinediedl customers, and very soon 
people got to say, directly a warm- toned print was shown 


them—“ That’s a por trait by so and so.’ 


* * * 
Preparing With the first early signs of winter some 
oe ale difficulties may already have been expe- 
Winter. rienced in preserving the tightness of 


the studio roof. During the summer 
months the putty dries and becomes brittle, cracks, and 
B 
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in places leaves the glass, and, as a consequence, the water 
finds its way in. Of course, to remedy this evil the ser- 
vices of a glazier must be invoked; but a few hints as to 
how he should proceed may be useful. 

* * * 
Old- 
Fashioned 
Studio Roofs. 


The most troublesome roofs to deal with 
are those constructed in the earlier days 
when it was erroneously considered that 
the more glass there was in the studio the shorter would 
be the exposure required. With the above idea the sash 
bars were frequently made so slight that they were scarcely 
strong enough to bear the weight of the glass they had to 
sustain without bending, and with a heavy wind they 
would give considerably. We have been in a studio of 
this description in a heavy gale and seen the roof bend 
in to an almost alarming extent. Under such conditions 
there need be little surprise that, after a hot summer the 
over dry and non-elastic putty should crack and separate 
from the glass. In such a case the first thing to do is 
to strengthen the sash bars, and render them rigid. This 
may be done by fixing inside and transversely a bar of 
T iron which is screwed to the sash bars; this by reason 
of the strength of the T-shaped bar will confer great 
rigidity. If the roof be large, two bars may be required. 
Having secured rigidity in the sash bars, we have a fair 
foundation to work upon. The old putty, wherever it is 
found to’ have cracked or separated from the glass should 
be hacked out and the parts painted, the paint being 
well worked in between the edges of the glass and the 
wood or iron as the case may be. When this is dry, or 
partially dry, new putty should be filled in, and the work 
receive a coat of good whitelead paint. 


* * * 
Maxims The putty used is of importance. It 
in Studio should be made of whiting and good 
PEI: linseed oil with a little whitelead, and 


not the putty of the oilshops. The addition of a little red- 
lead is sometimes recommended; it makes the putty dry 
quicker and harder; but it is a question if this is an 
advantage, inasmuch as it causes it, after a time, to become 
brittle and liable to crack if there happen to be any give in 
the sash bars. It is sometimes found—after the roof has 
been repaired—that water gets through it in places where 
it did not before, and often the workman is blamed for not 
doing his work properly. The fault is not, however, 
always his, for it may happen, owing to the slenderness 
of the sash bars, that his weight on the roof while finish- 
ing his work, causes the old putty, which it was not thought 
necessary to remove, to crack away from the glass, and so 
occasion fresh leakage. It has before now been recom- 
mended to tar the sash bars instead of painting them, and 
we have known cases where this has been done with good 
success. Tar does not become so brittle as paint, parti- 
cularly bad paint. While the men are on the roof it is a 
good plan to get them to clean the glass thoroughly, for, 
as a rule, it is thickly coated with a yellow film of dirt 
from smoke. After the outside work has been completed 
it is well to give the inside of the roof sash bars a coat of 


paint. This will fill up any little points that may have 
escaped the outside treatment. 

* % * 
Heating — After the studio roof has been made proof 
the Studio. against rain, the next thing to be con- 


sidered towards making the place comfortable for winter 
work is the heating arrangements. Some studios are pain- 
ter having 
om into a 
in the best 


fully deficient in this respect, and a sitter, af 
been shown from a none too warm dressing 
cold and cheerless studio, is not by any means 


conditions for a pleasing portrait. If the studio is at a 
warm and genial temperature any little shabby appearance 
of the surroundings will probably escape attention, but 
if it be, as is too often the case, cold and cheerless, the total 
effect will be most depressing. Of course there are many 
ways of warming the studio. Undoubtedly the best is by 
means of hot-water pipes with the boiler outside the build- 
ing. It is c eanly and economical, but somewhat costly 
to fit up. Yet if all the rooms are on one floor it is not 
unduly so, for one fire will suffice for all, and then this 
system will be found, on the whole, superior to any other. 
The drawbacks to this method of warming—and all sys- 
tems have their drawbacks—are that the fire must be 
started some hour or two before the heat is necessary so as 
to get the water in circulation, and that the pipes are 
lable to be stopped, and possibly burst, by a hard frost. 
This may, however, be avoided by keeping a small fire 
going under the boiler during frosty weather. In a small 
hot-water installation gas may be employed as the fuel, and 
that is easily regulated. 


% * x 
Heating Gas as a means of heating is exceedingly 
by Gas. convenient and easily under control. 


But it has its drawbacks. For example, if the stove has a 
flue to carry off the products of combustion to the outside, 
then much of the heat is lost, as, thus used, gas is not 
at all economical. Other gas stoves which do not require 
a flue, and yet give off no fumes, are unfortunately pro- 
ductive of very little heat. The most economical gas stoves 
are those in which the fumes from the burning gas escape 
in the apartment. The fumes are unpleasant and injurious 
to health if the stove is in an ill-ventilated apartment, 
but photographic studios, as a rule, cannot be classed as 
that, as the roof usually affords a fair ventilation, and if 
a vessel of water be placed on the stove, or beneath it, 
much of the unpleasant vapour will be absorbed. There 
are many forms of these stoves on the market at a 
moderate price, whilst most of the gas companies will 
let the stoves on hire at quite a nominal charge, and some 
even go so far as to fit them free of cost. Last winter we 
saw in a good-sized studio a so-called “Chancel” stove, 
supplied, if we mistake not, by Fletcher and Co. ‘It is 
a flat stove and les near the floor, and gives off a good 
heat with a moderate consumption of gas. Of course, 
all the products of combustion remain in the room, but 
there was a tin tray of water underneath it that absorbed 
a large proportion of them, so that the atmosphere of the 
place was not unduly unpleasant. 
* * * 


Pipe 


A very general way of heating the studio 
Stoves. 


is by a pipe stove, an economical method, 
particularly if there is a good length of pipe within the 
room. The best form of stove is one of the slow-com- 
bustion type. With these almost any fuel may be 
employed, even the cinders from ordinary grates. The 
rate of combustion is conveniently regulated by means of 
dampers. The stovés require but little attention; if they 
are filled up in the morning and the dampers not opened 
too widely, they will keep a studio at a comfortable tem- 
perature throughout the day without the addition of more 
fuel. If made up in the evening and the dampers nearly 
closed, they will keep alight all night. They are to be had 
of all sizes and all prices. Some of those encased with 
tiles are exceedingly ornamental, and not very costly. 
Small, plain iron ones are to be had for about a guinea, 
and these will suit admirably for a small studio. There 
are one or two disadvantages attending these stoves. One 
is that the combustion is so perfect that the fuel is con- 
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sumed to a fine ash, and when it is cleared out a good 
deal of dust ig created. Another is that the insurance 
eompanies have an objection to pipe stoves, and will some- 
times increase the premium where they are in use. In no 
case should a pipe stove be fitted without giving the insur- 
ance company notice, or the policy may be invalidated. 


* * * 


The condition of blinds and glass in-the 
Blinds and studio roof requires attention about 
Skylights. this time of year. Possibly -- the 
inner side of the glass has been covered with mineral 
paper through the summer, and this will have become 
more or less yellowed in the continuous strong light. 
Its lightstopping power will be much too great for 
eyen bright October days, and it should be removed entirely 
and at once, and the glass thoroughly cleaned both inside 
and out. If direct sunlight enters in any particular places 
new pieces of paper may be affixed by their edges, and will 
serve to diffuse the direct rays without lessening unduly 
the actinic power. Not only does the sunshine of July and 
August affect the temporary diffusing media, but it lessens 
the efficiency of blinds or curtains, bleaching to some 
extent dark blinds, and, in combination with dust, and rain 
leakages, darkening any light blinds which may be em- 
ployed. Prompt attention to all these matters will not 
only make work much simpler and more certain, but will 
give the studio a bright and fresh appearance. In any 
event, roller blinds must be taken down and thoroughly 
‘wiped with a damp cloth, and, if the material is rotted, as 
is often the case, new blinds should be fitted. White 
blinds may be washed unless very badly stained, 


* * * 


Dark-Room If the developing-room is illuminated by 
Safe Lights. daylight filtered through some orange 
or ruby material, the summer light will probably have 
lessened the efficiency of this medium. Particularly will 
| this be the case if the medium employed is paper or one 
of the stained fabrics, though it must not be too readily 
assumed that continued strong light has no effect on 
coloured glass. We are often surprised to note the dodges 
resorted to by workers to enable them to develop with 
what they know to be a more or less unsafe light. As the 
cost of renewing the materials is so very slight, this can 
only be to save the trouble of doing the work. If the 
least doubt is entertained, the filtering media should be re- 
newed at once and the new light carefully tested. This can 
be done by exposing one half of a plate of the brand in use 
for say two minutes, placing the dark slide in the spot 
usually occupied by the dish when developing. The slide 
must be loaded in darkness, amd the plate developed for 
five minutes with a normal developer, keeping the dish 
covered the whole time. If, on fixation, no difference can 
be seen between the two halves of the plate, the light may 
be regarded as safe. It must be observed that, though 
a light may be perfectly safe when tested in this way, if 
the plates are held repeatedly and for unduly long periods 
close against the window, fogging may ensue with the safest 
of “safe lights.” A plate may remain unfogged with the 
light two feet away; but may be very readily ogged when 
held within two inches, receiving as it would 144 times 
as much light. It is assumed that the dish will always 
be covered during development, and the time of the test 
exposure, viz., two minutes, is long enough 
one or two brief examinations for density towards the end 
of development. Assuming daylight to be the illuminant, 
the test should be made about noon on a bright day, so 
that the maximum light is known to be sate. 


o allow for | 


PRINTING PROCESSES. 
XIV.—Bromipe Paper. 


Iy the last article the question of suiting the exposure to 
the developer was considered; the production of good 
black tones on bromide papers depending on correct expo- 
sure, combined with normal development. If the correct 
exposure necessary to allow the light to penetrate 
the densest parts of the negative is departed from, the 
constitution of the developer has to be altered to compen- 
sate for this difference, and the colour of the developed 
image becomes altered also. 

Of the modern developers for bromide papers amidol 
probably stands highest in favour. This is due, not only 
to the rich black colour obtainable with correct exposure, 
but also to the simplicity of the formula employed and the 
ease with which it is made up. No free alkali is necessary 
with this developer, and the only disadvantage in its use 
is that it loses its developing power entirely if kept for 
long as a stock solution, This developer, therefore, should 
be made up fresh for each batch of prints, and the most 
simple method of quickly preparing it is to keep a stock 
solution of sulphite of soda, and add the dry amidol as 
required. 

A convenient form of keeping the sulphite of soda is in 
a 10 per cent. solution. Sufficient water is added to two 
ounces of sulphite to make twenty ounces, and twenty grains 
of potassium bromide added. To each ounce of this stock 
solution five grains of dry amidol are added just before 
use, and the developer is then diluted with an equal bulk 
of water. The amidol will dissolve readily, but care 
should be taken that no particles remain in the solution 
or black spots will be caused on the prints. Filtering the 
developer will obviate this. 

If the stock solution of sulphite of soda is objected to, 
an alternative formula giving excellent results is: — 


AWVESIP  posassasacaconsccnseosesnsnensdsass: OZ. 
Sulphite of soda ...... grs. 
Potassium bromide grs. 
Amidol grs. 


This should be mixed in the order given and used within 
twenty-four hours. 

The restraining effect of potassium bromide is not very 
marked with amidol developer; and its action appears 
to be confined to keeping the whites pure. The best 
restrainer for use with this developer—when one is needed, 
__will be found to be citric acid. A few drops of a 10 per 
cent. solution has a very marked restraining action. 

Rodinal, in the concentrated form as purchased, can be 
regarded as an even simpler form of developer than 
amidol. Water and potassium bromide are the only 
additions necessary to make a reliable developer for 
bromide prints; but in many workers’ hands it does not 

ive such fine blacks as amidol. The correct procedure 
with rodinal is to develop with a dilute developer con- 
sisting of rodinal, 10 minims; potassium bromide 10 per 
cent., 3 drops; water, 3 ounces, or any larger quantity 
in the same proportions. If the paper has been cor- 
rectly exposed, a weak, grey image will appear in about a 
minute. The developer should then be poured off and 
rodinal 25 minims, potassium bromide 5 minims added to 
it and well mixed. This is poured back on the print and 
development completed. A good black tone should result. 

Both metol and hydroquinone have qualities of their 
own that commend them to the bromide-paper worker, 
notably cleanliness of working and the number of times 
they can be used before exhausted. Metol, however, has. 
unfortunately, an affinity for the cuticle of some workers. 
and its well-known effects debars its use. I+ is, neverthe- 
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less, used extensively by more than one trade enlarger, and 
professional bromide printers who.employ it find it very 
rapid in action and certain in results. The rapidity of 
metol is somewhat against its universal adoption, although 
by following a certain procedure, as with rodinal, fine 
black tones are obtainable. It is in combination with the 
slow-acting hydroquinone that we get an almost ideal de- 
veloper. Used either as a one, two, or three solution de- 
veloper, metol-hydroquinone acts equally well. For 
general purposes the following one-solution formula will 
be found to give greatest satisfaction for correctly exposed 
bromide prints :— . 


Metall mere suchas tesa seaee area 16 grs. 
Hydroquinone 60 grs. 
Sulphite of soda 107: 
Carbonate or Sodan... sees ee 1} oz. 
10 per cent. potassium bromide 

SONUSICION” FA Gseeragobenemeacdeocedban 40 min. 
IWiesber sata Soeur ciendtamnires ane anatiete 40 oz. 


Ortol has also considerable claims for attention as a 
satisfactory developer for bromides, and unlike amidol, it 
is slow-acting. A certain amount of time is therefore 
necessary for the image to gain full strength, especially 
if the developer is used in a dilute form. It keeps well 
in solution, does not stain, and can be used several times 
before exhausted. A good formula is :— 


PANS Wiebe renee nacde cece ae a clacie et oe 20° oz. 
Metabisulphite of soda.. 150 grs. 
Omtol reac aaehine nasties 4 0% 

BS WiaLC Tre yet ce ee ae eer 20° oz. 
Carbonate 0: SOA saeco Oz. 


Equal parts of each are used for obtaining a good black 
| colour, but it will be found that with increased exposure 
and the addition of potassium bromide pleasing warm 
tones are easily secured with this developer. 

Edinol and adurol also lend themselves to the produc- 
tion of warm tones on bromide paper by increased ex- 
posure combined with dilute developer well restrained 
with bromide. 

For the production of the finest warm tones on bromide 
paper by development one must employ pyrogallic acid 
as the agent. It is a mistake to imagine that “pyro” is 
more likely to produce stains than any other developer 
used with the same amount of sulphite. Used either with 
ammonia, soda, or potash as the accelerator, pyro will be 
found to prove a very good developer for bromide paper. 
The following formula will prove reliable :— 


A.—Pyrogallic acid ... + oz. 
Sulphite of soda. v4, 
Citric acid ..... dle ils. 
Ammonium bromide. ere 
IWiaterenipmbonesnmthenr tee LOM Gz 

B.—Carbonate of potash .................. $ 02. 


Swillialnins, Gir SOC oocouasgacanue seso shone OZ. 
Wiatereupm tol komad anscsu esas tects osee NOW oz: 
With normal exposure take 30 minims of A and 80 minims 
of B, and add one ounce of water. This will give a warm 
black image. Double the exposure, double the quantity of 
water, and add 10 minims of a 10 per cent. solution of 
potassium ‘bromide and an agreeable warm tone is pro- 
duced. Increase of exposure, coupled with further dilu- 
tion of the developer and additions of bromide will, with 


this formula, give a range of colours from black to red. » 


WARM-TONED BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS. 


Havine noted from time to time the inquiries for a reliable 
method of toning bromide prints, I beg to submit the enclosed 
method to readers of the B.J.P. I may say that the method 
here described has enabled me to considerably increase my 
business and to obtain a price half-way between that of ordinary 
bromides and carbon, and I find they give absolute satisfaction. 
I have had a print in full sunshine for the last two summers 
and it shows no sign of any change whatever up to now, which is, 
I think, a very severe test. 

First, select a good bromide paper—the ordinary smooth-ssr- 
faced variety is best, known to possess a heavy coating of emul. 
sion. Make the enlargements in the ordinary way, taking care 
that there is a fair amount of contrast. The print should be 
very thoroughly soaked in alum, or formaline, or, better still, 
both, as the subsequent toning operations tend to blister and 
soften the film. 

When the enlargement has been very thoroughly washed, it 
is placed in the following bleaching solution (which may be 
poured back into the bottle and used over and oyer avain) until 
all trace of blackness has disappeared, and only a faint image 


remains visible. This takes from a few seconds to two minutes. 


No. 1.—Potassium ferricyanide . 1 ounce. 
Ammonium bromide 1 drachm. 
\WVUSIE: | _-paceooanpoondeonboubonsedadedbalg 20 ounces. 


Rinse quickly in two changes of water and transfer to the fol 

; : Me 
lowing, which can only be used for one batch of prints and should 
then be thrown away. 


1 drachm. 
5 ounces. 


Water 


It is sometimes, nec sary to use this rather stronger, but 
the weaker it is the less chance there is of blistering. In this 
solution the print will gradually regain full vigour, and, if in 
the first instance at all too dark, may be taken out when the 
correct intensity is reached. 

The prints will now have assumed a rich sepia-brown tone, 
which has not affected the original permanence, or in any way 
degraded the whites. 

They should be washed for at least fifteen’ minutes and 
up to dry. 

When quite dry, any surface may be produced by first soaking 
and then squeegeeing on to any of the following, which must, of 
course, be absolutely clean and prepared with French chalk, or 
any other preparation to prevent sticking, in the same way 
as for P.O.P. Rough ground glass can be used for broad effects ; 
opal for medium surface, and fine ground glass, as used for 
focussing screens, for semi-matt surface. Ordinary temporary 
support, as used for carbon prints, well waxed, produces a 
surface similar to the ordinary carbon print. If a highly 
surface is desired, the glossy paper mav be used and 
squ ed on to polished glass in the ordinary way. It is 
advisable to back prints while on the support. and mount by 


nung 


gluing the edges only. Enlargements treated in this wav have 
the richness and depth of carbon prints, and, as far as exhaustive 
tests can prove, are practically permanent. W. SHENTON. 
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The Ammonia Process of Emulsion-maKing. | 
just a year over the quarter of a century since the Monck- 
en ammonia process of ripening an emulsion was ~ublished 
came into use. Dr. Monckhoven’s first paper annearel ‘n 
British JouRNAL or PHorocrapHy for October 17, and 
hough it was not by any means the first communication on the 
of ammoniajin emulsions, credit is due to Monckhoven for his 
anation of how the increase in the sensitiveness of the emul- 
ion came about. Those who are interested in the literature of 
his single item in photographic progress should turn up a 
steer to the Brirish JourNan from Mr. E. J. Wall on 
anuary 16 of the present year. Monckhoven added the 
mmonia at the last. “Its effect,” he wrote, “is to render the 


q 


fey 


iyeness be required, it can be obtained in a few hours instead 
days, and thus decomposition of the gelatine is avoided. 


nd Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright with this difference— 
hat I add the ammonia in order to haye the emulsion ready to 
fork in a few hours instead of days.” 


The Invention of Pigment Printing. 
The letter of Mr. Walter 8. Corder passed on to me by the 
itors, and printed this week on another. page, raises certain. 
ints with which I will gladly deal, though I am not at all 
we that I can add anything to what was written in previously 
eferring to Ponton’s work in the “ Week in History ” for May 12. 
Mr. Corder’s queries may be collected under the title “The 
nvéntion of| Pigment Printing” at the head of this paragrayh, 
ause withdut the fact of insolubilisation of gelatine, etc.. by 
he Be nath in light there would be no printing in pigments 
my more than there would be photogravure and the other photo- 
mechanical processes.. Mr. -Corder asks in what manner the 
weit for the early work in these processes should be divided 
tween Ponton, Talbot, and Poitevin. To answer his question 


This process is a combination of those of Mr. Bennett | 


IN HISTORY. 


4 ‘ hee 
_Ponton first applied the known fact of the sensitiveness of 
bichromates plus organic matter to light in the delineation of 
objects, i.e., copying engravings by contact. 

1: : : ce ; 

Talbot was the first to observe the insolubility of gelatine 
produced on exposure to light with bichromate. 

Poitevin applied this fact to preparing photographic pigment 
prints, taking advantage of the insoluble gelatine to fix the 
pigment. 

Thus bichromates in photography are due to Ponton, photo- 
mechanical bichromate processes to Talbot, and pigment print- 
ing to Poitevin. 

I cannot find that Ponton regarded his bichromate process 
as involving anything more than the production of an image 
produced by light from the substance. Certainly had he done 
so, Hunt in his “Researches in Light” (1854. would have 
added a note of the fact to his description of Ponton’s work. 


He is the more certain to have done this, as he him- 
self worked out a modification of Ponton’s crude pro- 
cess which he named “chromatype.’’ But“ beyond some: 


7 


observations Becquerel published in the “Comptes Rendus’ 
for 1840, I cannot find any further perfection of Ponton’s 
work until Talbot patented his photo-mechanical process in 
1852. I shall refer to this process in the “ Week in History” 
for October 27, so that perhaps Mr. Corder will allow me to 
leave it until then. Poiterins. English patent in which he 
announced a photo-mechanical process, which was practically 
collotype, appeared in 4855. It contains also the descrintion 
of the pigment print-which Talbot in his aims at a mechanical 
reproduction had overlooked. His invention stirred up interest 
in pigment processes, and led to the offer m 1856 of a prize by the 
Duc du Luynes for methods of making permanent photographic 
prints. One participator in the awards was Mr. Pouncey, with 
a process substantially that of the present gum-bichromate. 
Historicvs.. 


rst in a word or two, the evidence seems to be that :— 


ON THE ORTHOCHROMATISM OF PLATES BY BATHING. 


a course of an article on bathed gelatine plates in “ Photo- 
reviews the present prac- 
Bathed plates, 


graphische Korrespondenz,” Dr. E. Kon 
ice of orthochromatising ready-prepared plates. 
in the case of dyes which strongly stain gelatine, are more strongly 
dyed on the surface than underneath. ‘Chat fact, however, is not 
an explanation of the greater sensitiveness of the bathed plate, 
inasmuch as plates which are bathed until the dye penetrates com- 
pletely through fhe film of emulsion show the same sensitiveness 
as those bathed for only a few minutes. Also plates containing pina- 
chrom in the emulsion give, on being bathed in a pinachrom solution, 
the same sensitiveness as ordinary plates of the same mother emul- 
Sion treated in the same dye bath. 


Sensitisers With and Without Ammonia. 


It is customary to add ammonia to many dye baths, an addition 
which is absolutely necessary with many dyes, such as Wollschwarz 
and Benzolnitrolbraun, in order to obtain a notable degree of sen- 
sitiveness. Without ammonia, only those basic dyes are used, €.g., 
those of the acridine series, which are precipitated by ammonia. 

Mr. Kieser has recently examined the sensitising properties of a 
new series of dyes produced by, the action of cyanides of the halo- 
gens on pyridine and aniline. He found that in the case of these 
dyes the sensitising power, is greatly raised by ammonia. As is 
already mentioned in the instructions for the ure of the Héchst 
orthochrom and pinachrom, the ammonia can be left out of the 


Sar ae ree 


Many plates are not fitted for sensitising with the 


sensi 
isocyanines, as they show fog thereby sooner or later; but this. 
fog, as a large number of experiments has shown, occurs only in the 
Sensitised in, 


case of sens 
neutral dye-baths, these same plates will keep for months in perfect: 
condition. The sensitiveness of plates thus sensitised with ortho- 


ising baths which contain ammonia. 


chrom or pinachrom in neutral solution proves, in practical three- 
colour work to be about equal to that of the ammonia-sensitised 
plates, when both are exposed behind the green screen, and about 
four-fifths that of the ammonia plate behind the red screen. The 
following formula is recommended for orthochrom or pinachrom ;— 
The plate is bathed in the dark for two or three: minutes in— 
Water 200 ccs. 
Dye solution 1:1000 3 to 4 ccs. 


Washed for two minutes and dried. Specially rapid drying in # 
forced draught is not necessary. The plates work perfectly clearly 
when dried spontaneously in the air. A further advantage of the 
non-ammoniacal sensitiser is that ordinary tap-water can be used 
for the dilution of the dye solution. With ammonia in the bath, 
carbonate of lime is precipitated from the calcium bicarbonate in 
solution, and this action makes itself evident in markings on the: 
film. Even when distilled water is used for the ammoniated bath, a 
precipitate of carbonate of lime is often produced when the plates, 


are washed in tap-water. 
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How Washing Benefits the Bathed Plate. 

Tt is often stated that the washing of bathed plates is useful 
‘by removing the excess of dye, and that the latter is 
cwashed out, 


he more easily 
he greater the solubility of the colouring matter. 


But this general rule does not hold good—at any rate, not for the 
eyanine dyes. ‘There is little probability of producing dyes of such 


be removable 
To refer to facts, the 
‘experiments showed that equivalent solutions of nitrate sulphate, 
chloride, bromide, and iodide of orthochrom, i.e., substances of very 
different solubility in water, when employed to dye gelatine plates to 
the same depth, could none of them be totally removed by washing. 
Moreover, plates dyed in the very easily soluble sulphate or chloride 
was left just as strongly stained after five minutes washing as those 
immersed in the difficultly soluble iodide. 


strong basic character as those of cyanine, which wil 


from the gelatine film by simple washing. 


Their behaviour in this 
respect does not stand alone, for other very soluble basic dyes, 
such 


as methyl violet, are not removable from water by simple 
washing in water. 


The indisputably favourable effect of washing on bathed plates 
consists only in this: that the adhering dye which easily dries on 
the film in streaks and patches, is removed. This takes place on 
merely rinsing the plate, but the presence of alcohol in the dye-bath 
may render the action uneven. Washing should therefore be done 
only until the so-called “greasy” appearance of the surface of the 
plate disappears. It is perhaps not generally known that these 
“grease markings” occur very lightly, or not at all, if the dye 
is dissolved in methyl alcohol in place of the ordinary spirit (ethyl 
alcohol). 

Ammonia Substitutes in the Sensitising Bath. 

But it is possible to employ an alkali with a less injurious effect 
than ammonia in the sensitising bath. A solution of pinachrom 
containing 1 per cent. of potassium carbonate was found to give 
greater red-sensitiveness than a pure aqueous solution. 

Tt is also worth while to note that a solution of cyanine or iso- 
cyanine prepared in water by means of completely neutral ammo- 
nium salts, such as the chloride or sulphate, is almost completely 
decolorised, but the colour returns in the presence of an alkali. If 
plates are bathed in a pinachrom solution to which 1 per cent. 
of ammonium chloride is added, somewhat greater colour-sensitive- 
ness is obtained than with a pure aqueous solution. Sodium 
chloride acts in a similar way, but ammonium sulphate and 


sodium 
sulphate exhibit no sign of this action. 


The user of sensitising baths will be well advised to add nothing 
to the solution, and to sensitise his plates on the lines suggested 
above. The action of ammonia is noteworthy in the case of 
Schleussner plates, which, on being sensitised in ammonia-pinochrom 
baths, fog, as a rule, but give excellent results, and keep for months 
when sensitised without ammonia. The new “special rapid plate” 
is specially suitable. 

Cyanine—and Cyanine. 

Before closing these remarks on orthochromatic practice, a few 

words may be said as to cyanine itself. By this dye is usually 


understood the Jepidin-chinolin-amyl-cyanine-iodide, 
Although 


this compound is perhaps the most unsuitable of all lepidin cyanines 


substance, 
discovered by Williams and examined by A. W. Hofmann. 
for photographic purposes, it appears to be almost always used. 
Williams’ cyanine is insoluble in water, and very easily soluble in 
alcohol, and hence it is not very easy to obtain it in a perfectly 
pure state, and to separate it from the resinous and flocculent bodies 
occurring in the production of the cyanine. In fact, commercial 
cyanine is very often highly impure. For photographic purposes 
the lepidin-chinoline-ethyl-cyanine-iodide, which is less soluble in 
alcohol and more soluble in water, is far more suitable than the 
old Williams product. 7 

As a colour-sensitiser of plates cyanine is in the bad books of 
emulsion makers. Plates sensitised with it show fog and markings, 
The fog 
at the doors of the slight solubility 


and the sensitiveness is reduced to one-fifth or one-tenth. 
and markings cannot be laid 
of the iodide salt of cyanine, 


chloride exhibit the 


since the easily soluble nitrate and 
defects. Probably the depression of 
y different observers is due to impurities in 
Carefully preparec 


same 


sensitiveness found 
the dye (amyi cyanine) with or without 
addition of ammonia, produces plates which, according to the 
writer's tests in daylight without a filter, as well as by sensitometric 
measurements, are not appreciably less sensitive than the unbathed 
lates. Also, plates produced for some years by the Héchst Works 
with ethyl-cyanine exhibit greater sensitiveness than those made 
with amyl-cyanine. 


dye. 


Compared with pinachrom, the sensitiveness of 
the ethyl-cyanine plates, as seen in spectrum exposures, reaches 
urther into the red. The gensitiveness of the ethyl-cyanine plate, 
owever, behind the red filter is somewhat less than that of the 
pinachrom plate. :A spectograry made by aid of a given dye gives 
oy itself no useful indication of the value of the colouring matter for 
photographic purposes. 


LETTERS TO A MIDDLE-CLASS PROFESSIONAL. 


III. 


Dear J.,—In my last letter to you (see B.J.P. for August 18) I 
‘discussed the colour of mount advisable for your different needs, 
intimating that in the future I hoped to discuss other little matters 
which go to make a successful and pleasing mount. This is my fulfil- 
ment, and I shall treat briefly of outside size of board, thickness of 
board, bevels, position of space to surround print, type of border 
to enclose print, position for name and address, 

All these may seem to be of no moment, and be left to the mount 
manufacturer, but, personally, I think that they should receive your 
best attention, for mounts, as a whole, are very similar, and only 
in small matters can individuality be shown. I think, and would 
mention right here, that half a day spent in designing and making 
full working drawings for mounts is time well spent, and that the 
man who takes a pride in every portion of his work should invariably 
provide the mount maker with these full instructions rather than 
accept the conventional and often badly-designed and proportioned 
mounts that will otherwise be supplied. 


I trust that if I seem too positive and somewhat pedantic you will 
forgive me. Doubtless all my suggestions will not commend them- 
selves to you, for taste is a personal factor and differs considerably. 
That which may be bad taste to some appears good to others, and 
vice vers; but in this letter I wish to point out the lines on which 
a mount should be made, so that it will suit the greatest number of 
people and prints. : 

The outside size of mount has, of recent years, tended to get larger 
and larger. Most of us can remember the time when any one size 
of mount was used for all cabinets, and all cabinets were not square. 
The mount was usually only one-eighth bigger than the print on 
three sides, with larger piece at bottom for name and address. In 
those days one only had to say 10,000 of so-and-so at 25s. a 1,000 
and the matter was settled. 


The change is, from artistic reasons, 
excellent—from a monetary standpoint, perhaps, not so commend- 
able; though, even if we must stock three or four colours in mounts, 
and square, cab, panel, oval, court oval, and circle shapes in most 
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es, our Work is certainly enhanced, and the numerous shapes give 
neater freedom in composition. The mount order is.certainly more 
complicated, and, as I want to drive into you, should receive your 
neentrated attention. 


ose-up mount may be left out of our calculations, and 


The small ¢ 
ss the size and proportions of board, not forgetting that 


we will dis 


hese depend 
le, a small board is nowadays poor economy. 


greatly on individual circumstances, though, as a 
The public want all 
they can get for their money, and these large mounts enhance the 
importance of 
mount order and get good-sized 


‘and, if the colour of board is well chosen, the print is improved and 


he print. Therefore I say spend a little more on your 


mounts, they look good value, 


looks “swell.” 


The square cabinet 1s still, and deservedly, a favourite shape. The 
Goards for this size vary, but 10 by 8 has been a favourite size; it 
suffers, however, in common with other shapes, by being too square. 


The newer 10 by 7 is preferable. This size, however, now mounts 


xy 8 is better. 
12 by 10 is a 
1e usual size for paper mounts. 


are getting so large, is just a trifle skimpy, and 11 


his size is a standard one, and cuts economically ; 


ifle large and square, though t 


the 11 by 8 is advisable. The longer | 


Taking 
ortions are more effective than the 10 by 8, and, 
ful. It has 


vary the size of 


things all round, 


pro as I hope to 


show you, a long mount is extremely long been the 


board for the 


‘om of mount manufacture 
panel, oval, and circular shapes, making them much smaller than 


square cabinet shape. This I think a mistake, for these sizes, 


egin with, are smaller in area than the old-fashioned square, 


compared with 
The sale for 
saving money | 


when placed on a smaller board look insignificant 
these, though the prints cost us as much to produce. 


these sizes is thus curtailed, and the primary aim 0 


on the mounts almost defeated. Anyhow, the saving is only a few 
shillings a thousand, which the superior appearance of the larger 
mounts should repay. Moreover, by choosing a regular outside size for 
all cabinets, with suitable placing of the print, not only do the various 
shapes look of equal value, but many other things are simplified. 

As you may not be quite “au fait” with the sizes of mount that 
ly from makers’ board, the following measure- 
these are about the pro- 
The larger sizes do not 


cut most economi 
ments may help you; there are others, bu 
portions for economy and effectiveness. 
require so much border as the cabinets. The carte, also, is some- 
nis not at present being a selling size. 

Size in inches:—For carte, 44 by 8 (this is a long, handsome 
shape); for whole-plate (Imperial), 14 by 1; for panel, 16 by 103; 
2 by 10, also 10 in. circle and 12 in. oval, 18 by 133. To re- 
capitulate a remark made in my last, as it is mportant, “it is ad- 
visable to order a set of mounts in one lot, as you are then sure of 
getting all mounts of identical material and colour. ‘This is of the 
ing show-cases, as nothing looks worse 


what small, t 


for 


utmest importance for dr 
than mounts that have gone off to various tints.” 

The thickness of board is not of so great importance as the size, 
though it is usual to vary the thickness according to the size. Until 
recently the thicker the mount the more appreciated it would be, 
ten and twelve sheet being generally used. Since the introduction 
of t 
substance, say eight-sheet. A nearer approximation to the 
inounts, popular but difficult to mount on, is the six-sheet 
This is just thick enough for wet mounting without cockling, yet 
it feels and looks delicate, and is preferred by many patrons to the 


hinner 


1e flimsy mounts opinion tends more towards boards of t 
paper 
oard. 


paper. 
But I must break off at this point and conclude my let 
Sruprosvs. 


er in 


next week’s JOURNAL. 


DISTORTION WITH THE 


Tun occurrence of distortion in the photography of rapidly moving | 
‘hjects by means of the focal-plane shutter has frequently been dis- 


FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER. 


——>—+$—__—— 


our issues of January 20 and 27, in which attention was drawn to 
the right and wrong ways of working a focal-plane shutter when 


oo 


Fig. 


cussed and disputed, and contrary opinions expressed in regard to it. 
The question was touched on in two articles on the focal-plane shutter in 


1h, 


photographing objects moving in various directions. A general rule 
for practice is to hold the camera so that the line of movement of the 
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shutter is parallel to that of the object, not at right angles to it. 
Our own opinion is that, with precaution in regard to this point, it is 
difficult to obtain distorted photographs of objects, even in the most 
rapid motion. The subject is discussed in two recent articles by 
German writers, which we may present here, in a slightly abridged 
form, in further reference to the matter. 
Emil Bose, in the 


Our first author is Herr 
“ Physikalische Zeitschrift.” 

Tt is pointed out, 
slit moves 


as regards the speed of a shutter, that if a narrow 
over, say, 1-20th of the width or height of a plate in 


1-1000th second, the actual speed for the whole plate is twenty times 
this period, or 1-50th 
appreciably :n this time may become distorted as photographed on 
the plate. 


of a second. Hence any object’ which moves 


Many so-called instantanecus subjects do not move rapidly 


enough to show this distortion, but others, such as rapidly moving 


trains, may exhibit the distorticn most plainly. An example is the 


plate, the speed of the m 
hour. 


In order to show the dis 


otor can be taken as 150 kilometres per 


ortion which o:curs when rotating bodies 


are photographed with a focal-plane shutter, the following diagrams 


have been made (Fig. 3). They show the visible distortion of equidistant 


spokes for four different speeds of revolution. 


pied by an infinitely thin s 
the latter made revolutions 
It is seen that the spokes ¢ 
increased, despite the uns 
of the wheels, where the m: 
can be seen in the photogra 

It remains to say how t 
avoided. The solution o 
novel. 


The shutter is plac 


During the time oceu- 
it in travelling the diameter of the wheel, 
as follows :—a, 0: b, 1-10: c, 2-10: d, 4-10. 
ose up together as the speed of rotation is 
harpness of the spokes in the upper part 
ovement is most rapid. This phenomenon 
ph on the left-hand side of the wheel.* 

his. chief defect of the slit shutter can be 


the difficulty is simple, and by no means 
ced in the narrowest portion of the optical 


blurred photograph of a motor coach on the Marienfeld-Zossen line. 


The angling of the conducting on the roof, compared with the 


upright telegraph poles, shows that a period of time elapsed between 


the exposure of the top and the bottom of the masts. 


about 200 kilometers per hou 


The car, moving 


y, this time would correspond to a move- 


system, 7.¢., in or near the lens or diaphraem. 
A 5 ’ k ig 


of the lens be opened for e 


to traverse its own width, 


operation, and we have—to return to our previous example 


exposure of 1-1000th secon 


Tf the full aperture 
xactly the time which the slit would take 
the whole exposure is obtained at one 


a true 
d, in comparison with the instance already 


ment of the car of .55 metres; the height of the mast being three 
metres. From this 1t follows that the interval between exposure of 
he mast is .045 seconds. Although the 


whole car, which occupies about one-half the height of the image, 


the top and the bottom of 


was taken in 1-50th of a second, its great rate of movement shows 
the step by step character of the exposure, the car appearing to lean 
forward in the direction of motion. 

A more striking example is seen in Fig 2, a photograph of a motor 


car at full speed in the Gordon-Bennett race. Here there is no mis- 
taking the shifting of the various horizontal planes, nor the tilting 
of the front of the motor, which sliould be at right angles to the frame. 
(One may reckon that the slit was .09 seconds in passing over the whole 


quoted, in which the exposure of the whole was 1-50th second, and 
of the strins 1-1000th second. 

lt will thus be easily understood within what limits a shutter can be 
Whether 


a speed equal to that of the focal- 


worked without giving distorted pictures. there are 


shutters which can be worked ai 
plane is a matter apart from the present considerations. 
J. Behn and W. Heuse, in the “ Zeitschrift 


fiir Wissenschaftliche Photographie.” 


The second paper is by 


With a view of examining the 


distortion which occurs when photographing a horizontally moving 
object with a vertical slit (Figs. 1 and 2) they proceed as follows in 
order to obtain by photography distortion of the kind produced by 


* We fear 


he reproduction does not show it.—Enps. B.J.P. 
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ation in Fig. 3. The test object is a disc of card (Fig. 4) agout 50 


calcu 
om, (20 in.) in diameter, across one diameter of which a strip of white 
card, 1 cm. ($ inch) is fastened. The disc is rotated on its centre by 


or driving it at a constant speed. A 10 by 18 cm. camera was 


a mol 
provided with a lens of 210 mm. (84 inches) focus, the image of the 
white band being 10 cm. (4 inches) on the focussing screen, so that 


‘the slit was used over almost its whole effective portion. The number 


of revolutions per second could be varied between two and eight. The 


speed of the slit (9 mm. wide) was about 50 cm. per second. 

On rotating the slit the vertical component of movement of the 
point A (Fig. 4) on the band near the edge of the screen is represented 
jn diagram (Fig. 5) by a sinus curve a. The moyements of the points 
8, C, D, E, and F, are shown by similar curyes of smaller amplitude. 


Representing the movement of the slit in the same diagram we ob- 


BEE. 


on the breadth of the slit. Fig. 7 is a specimen. Such curves, in 
which the slit running oppositely to both halves of the strip and 
meets it twice, are frequently obtained. As shown in Fig. 5, the 
conditions are favourable to its occurrence since the moment of 
emergence of the slit, can be varied within extremely wide limits. 

The intersections of the lines, gr and sf, with the sinus curve give 
a figure of special interest. In this case the slit meets the opposing 
half of the strip as it passes through the horizontal position, 1.¢., at 
the moment of greatest speed in the vertical direction. The image is 
practically without distortion. When moving with the slit the arm, 
the outer end of which is met three times, at a, 0, and c, is subjected 
to a hammer-shaped-distortion (Fig. 8b). Big 8 shows the image 
obtained by construction. This thrice-repeated coincidence and the 
image resulting from it can only be obtained when the speed of the 


———— —— space 


i Time. 


Fig. 6. Fig. 


tain, in the case of constant speed and infinitely narrow slit, a straight 
line, the position of which is fixed by (1) The moment of emergence 
upon the field of vision, i.e., by the section on the axis of the co- 
| ordinates; and (2) By the speed of the slit, 7-e., by the angle this 
. line makes with the axis. In the case of an accelerating movement 
this line is bent up, more so as the breadth of the slit is represented 
by a correspondingly broad band in the drawing. The points where 
this band intersects the sinus curve represent the coincidence of the 
| slit with corresponding points of the image of the band. By means 
of these points the distorted image can be built up. 
In Fig. 5 the lines mn and op represent the front and broader edge 
a the slit respectively. By constructing a distorted image from the 
intersections of these lines with the sinus curves, we obtain the curves 
mn and opin Fig 6 The area enclosed by these two curves depends 


| overtaken it. 


slit ig somewhat smaller than the maximum value of the vertical com- 
ponent of the movement of A. Only in this case is it possible for the 
slit to overtake the point, then to be overtaken by it, and finally as 
the vertical component of the slit again falls off to meet it once more. 
Intermediate between these two characteristic types of distortion 
are figures 9 and 10. In the case of both, the arm moving with the 
slit-is first met at its outer end, and the formation of the whole 
image then commences from the other end. Whilst, however, in Fig. 9 
the parts lying near the periphery of the moving arm first overtake 


| the slit and are then overtaken by it, these points in Fig. 10 occur 


only within the area of the slit and remain behind without having 


For this reason in Fig. 9 there is a luminous segment 
with a dark nucleus k&&, such as occurs also in Fig. 8b, this dark 


nucleus being missing in Fig. 10. These characteristies are obtained 


Rg 
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analytically by taking the speeds of the rotating strip of the slit as sary. These rules have not been followed in at any rate the first of 
constant according to the formula :— 


| exposures shown in Figs. 1 and 2, and, therefore, the defects of the 
7 sing =a¢@ + d, | shutter are made out worse than they need be: a slight compression 
where « is the ratio of the two speeds and 0 the phase-constant. The of the image of the car, when 


using a horizontally running slit, would 
distortions of Figs. 7 to 9 can be very prettily demonstrated by 


scarcely be noticeable. 
running the image of a slit over a large rotating screen with a band 


In conclusion, a further point in reference to the focal-plane shutter 
across its diameter. 


must be mentioned. The exposure reproduced above permits of an 

In considering how this defect of the focal-plane shutter is to be estimation of the total time of exposure, and also of the time of ex- 
avoided, it is well to consider the various subjects in two groups. posure of the separate parts. 
Kither it is desired to obtain a representation of a moving object, 


ay | If the slit ran with uniform speed, the time of exposure for separate 
for photogrammetric purposes, in which absence of distortion is the | parts of the image would be t 


he same. But it can be calculated from 
Figs. 7 to 10 that this is not the case. 


Fig. 8p. Fig. 9 Fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 

distortion will vitiate any measurement of the prints; or a negative The following proved to be a more informatiye method of work :—An 
is required of the utmost sharpness. The first consideration is gener- object hanging at rest vertically was photographed with a camera, moy- 
ally that of scientific photography; the second that in commercial ing at a constant speed on a vertical axis. In practice, silvered glass 
and amateur work. balls strung on a thread were strongly lighted whilst hanging in the 

In the first case, the suggestion of Herr Bose may be taken and the vertical position. The camera, with its moment of inertia purposely 
shutter placed in the diaphragm slot, but all the advantages of a increased, was rotated on a vertical axis with such slight friction that 
shutter close to the plate are immediately lost, chiefly the employment its speed did not fall off as much as 1 per cent. during a whole revolu- 
of the full aperture of the lens. In the second cage the slit tion, as it moved only through about 30 degrees during the exposure 
travels close to the plate, and it should then be made a rule to have the error from variation of speed was less than 1 per cent. On 
the slit moving in the direction of the quickest movement of the photographing the series of luminous points in silvered balls, a 
subject. Also the blind should be driven at its highest speed, 4.e., curyed series of short lines was obtained on the plate, as shown in 
with the slit fully wound, and the slit narrowed as may be neces- Figs. 11 and 12. In the first is seen the images of luminous points, 


eae oe 
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photographed with the camera at rest. A slight alteration in the 
speed of the slit during the movement can be detected in two ways. 
First, the length of the short lines is different, and the curve of the 
wwhole series is more or less inclined, the band thus undergoing 


compression. Both phenomena prove that in this case the speed of 
the slit has increased during the total course, in consequence of the 
mass and inertia of the roller and in spite of the falling-off in tension 


of the actuating spring. 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


FOURTH NOTICE, 


The Professional and Trade Sections. 
‘nn display of general professional work in the South Room is one 
vf the most interesting which has been made since this section of the 
exhibition was given a room to itself. In noticing the various pic- 
tures we frankly recognise that there are different styles and classes 
‘of work, and our remarks, whether critical or appreciative, are based 


on this. No greater mistake can be made from a commercial point 


‘of view than to offer the public something for which it is not ready, 


and if a professional finds P.O.P. or bromide preferred to carbon by 


his clients it is obviously unfair to him to find fault with his display 


on account of the method of printing employed. .The aim of the 


profess onal section is to afford br -and-butter photographers 
At the 


e, and our criticisms 


‘an opportunity of displaying bread-and-butter photography. 


‘same time, what is done should be well 


are on the way methods have been employed rather than on the 
methods themselves. 

Taking the exhibits in the order given in the catalogue, we come 
to the display of Miss Stephanie Maud, of 16, Brook Street, Hanover 
Square, W. 
‘and arrangement of accessories. An interesting portrait of a child 


This lady shows some originality of idea in her posing 


“opening a cupboard door, and peeping in shows that Miss Maud 


has some original, or at any rate individual, accessories to work 
with. It is of course open to the objection that the face is not 


ive an excellent likeness 


‘seen, but it is sometimes possible to 
ad hout showing the face. There is cha 
“pose. 


tisky. 


cter about a well-caught 
From a business point of view perhaps the experiment is 
A black platinotype of a girl sitting reading a letter is 
pleasingly arranged, and delicate in production. 
From his studio at 4, Onslow Place, South Kensington, 8.W., 
Mr. 


: . . : : 
ladies or children, and we velieve this 
‘specialty of this class of work. 


W. H. Harrison sends a number of capital portraits, ‘all of 


photographer makes a 
The centre picture 
“of numbers it is a little difficult to indicate with 


(in the absence 
certainty which 
picture is being referred to) in an oval mount, is delicately tinted, 


‘the flesh being especially good; the expression in the 


‘tendered, and 


eyes is well 
he hair is nicely lighted, with a complete absence of 
The large head 
immediately below this is softly lighted, and there is 


atmos 


wiriness or sharp rendering of individual hairs. 
a feeling of 
here, or space, round the head which is satisfactory. In 
the larg hea 


of a child in the centre at the top of the display 


Mr. Harrison has not been quite so successful, the reflections are 


00 large, particularly that in the right eye, and should have been 
carefully re 
_ The display 
Bainsmith 


aking 


uced in size. 


tom her studio at St. Ives, in Cornwall, which Mrs. 
has sent up, is an ambitious one, but the work needs 
ral of the portraits could be 


just a little further before sey 


temmed really good. The most successful portrait photographers 
ite those who study the work of others ana gradually eliminate the 
defects they It is one of 
he difficul: 
have such 
portrait o: 


Nave 


notice by comparison in their own work. 


ies which workers in isolated places experience that they 


ew opportunities for this comparison. The enlarged 


a gentleman, presumably Sir Charles Tupper, would 
een more effective had the dark background extended right 
across the figure. 


18 very insistent. 


At present the outline of the shoulder and arm 


The large panel portrait printed in red lacks any 


point of interest. way dominate the 
picture, nor is the position of the figure particularly graceful. The 
colour used in finishing does not match the colour of the print, and 
gives to the flesh round 
Mr. James Clark, of ¥ 
ures, the best of whic 


The face does not in any 


he ear a dirty appearance. 

anger Lane, Haling, W., shows several pic- 
h is a portrait of a laughing boy which is 
wood frame. 
the portrait of a lady 
undoubtedly good, but 


he expression is satisfactory. 


ramed in a circular The expression in this, and in 


in a bonnet, which is hung close to it, is 


hese are almost the only exhibits in which 


The others, or most of them, con- 


=] 


to technical 
oints, the arrangement of accessories, dress, and other details, 
nd that the sitter has to some extent wearied, and freshness and 
pontaneity have been lost. 


vey the impression that more attention has been paid 


an » 


These points are not unimportant, but 


ley should not be placed first. 
out of a 
John H. 


eristic. 


We believe in ninety-nine cases 


hundred the sitter values expression most. The portrait of 


1 


Gear, Esq., is a trifle theatri 
Of “To the Land of Nod’ 
The whole thing is quite unconvincing. 


perhaps, but is very 


charac we have nothing good 
We have yet to 


it is usual for young ladies in baronial mansions to undress 


to say. 
learn tha 


in the hall and light themselves upstairs attired in 
1 Mr 
fully thought it over, we feel sure he would not have exhibited it. 
Better still would it have been to 
making so big an enlargement. 
In the prints by Histed, 42, Baker S 


curious effect 0 


heir night- 


gowns. ark had sat down in front of this picture and care- 


hink the print over before 


reet, W., 
he face, the portion of 


he camera being the best lighted. 


we note a rather 


J 


shadow on both sides of 


the face nearest The effect may 


be satisfactory im certain instances, but carried to the extent 


of an affectation. We 
Forbes-Robertson, but 
he head of Sir Henry 


ther 
good modelling in the head o 


seen in this disnlay is apt to savour ra 


have a bit 0: 


unquestionably the best portrait of all is 


Trying. 


The portrait we like most in Lambert Weston and Sons’ exhibit 
tle girl, in the centre of 


he bottom row. There 
is an absence of distracting accessories so painfully present in the 


is one of a very li 


ortrait of an older child on the left-hand side, where, also, the pose 
is somewhat affected. One or two nice miniatures are shown, but 
another is spoilt from the colour scheme point of view by a red 
flower in the hair. : 
The work of Miss. Lena Connell we regard as the best all-round 
example of conventional professional work, and it evidently attracts 
o her studio at 50, Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, a number 
of celebrities. There is here a very happy combination of good, 
sound commercial work,’ with just enough artistic feeling for the 
well-educated public. The remarkably even character of the por- 
able; either Miss Connell always attains a high 
standard, or knows what to select and what to reject from her 
recent sittings for the purpose of display. 


east. 


raits shown is no 


The enlargements we like 
No. 17, Vera Marks, is a beautiful portrait of a beautiful 
child sitter, the soft brown eyes and gentle expression, with a 


certain suggestion of latent womanhood, and an entire absence of 
“pose” making an altogether charming picture. It is a long time 
since we saw a child portrait which pleased us so much. No. 14, 
“Who Are You?” is a pretty conceit, a child looking at a doll in 
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a chair. In an unnumbered print. a full-length portrait of a lady | graphic portraits. 


with the face turned to the camera, there is a rather strong light 
on the hip which somewhat distracts the eye, and which might have 
been slightly lowered by reduction on the negative 

Mr. William Crooke, of Edinburgh, fills the south wall with an 
imposing exhibit, quite in the style which he has associated with his 
studio. Work such as this is to an extent apart from criticism, for it 


cannot be judged by the conventional canons of commercial por- 
In one or two instances we should have liked to have seen 


ittle less heavy, though it is possible the 


traiture. 
the shadows on the flesh a 
light on the pictures might be better. There is a fine portrait 
group which should be studied by those who want to keep acces- 
sories properiy subordinated. 
ay in the room is that of W. and D. 


The most extensive disp 
Downey, of Ebury Street, S.W., and amongst the photographs are 
many of various members of the Royal Family. Nos. 20, 21, 22, and 
23 are probably exhibited on account of the positions occupied 


by the sitters rather than because of any special excellence as photo- 


THE TRADE 


the Fountain Court is occupied by 


Messrs. Wellington and Ward, on the 


Every available space in 
trade exhibitors this year. 
left hand of the entrance, have had Mr. George Walton design a sort 
of kiosk for them, and have thus obtained better means of displaying 
negatives on Wellington films and plates, and prints and enlargements 
on the various papers of their manufacture. Within the structure, at 
approximately hourly intervals, Mr. John H. Avery demonstrates 
he sepia toning of bromide prints by the “sulphide” process. 

The stall of Kodak, Limited, on the other side of the entrance, dis- 


plays, of course, the latest models of Kod ak cameras and the Kodak 


tank developer. As these pieces of apparatus have been, or will be, 


reviewed in our pages, we need not enlarge on them here. A selec- 
ion of enlargements from negatives made by H.M. Queen Alexandra 


is a notable feature at the Kodak exhibit, where also demonstrations 


of developing and printing are given at frequent intervals. 
A tour of the Court from left to right brings the visitor first to 
J. H. Dallmeyer, Limited, whose exhibit represents their manufacture 


The item of special 


of substantial high-class tourists’ cameras. 
the “Adon” telephoto lens specially 
The back component 


interest, however, is a form of 
adapted for the No. 3 Folding 
of the No. 3 F.P.K. lens is a single unachromatic giass, but on 
tuting for the front lens a telephoto attachment designed by Mr. 
T. R. Dallmeyer, the whole combination is corrected, and gives sharp 
with- 


Pocket Kodak. 
substi- 


pictures up to a magnification of two. This result is obtained 
out greater extension of the camera. As the new “ Adon” is only about 
the size of a Watkin’s cylinder meter, and can be fitted to the lens 
in a few seconds, the attachment ought to be largely used. 
Messrs. Sanger Shepherd show chiefly apparatus for three-colour and 
of a halt-plate 


scientific photography, including an improved mode 


Messrs: Houghtons, Limited, make an 


camera for survey work. 


enticing display of hand and stand cameras, chiefly of the Sanderson 
perhaps one exhibit of theirs of specia’ 
photographer is the “ Phosys” file for 
rints on the card-filing system. 

C. P. Goerz follows its own precedents 
iting enlargements from negatives taken with Goerz 


interest to the 


pattern; but 


professiona the storage of 
negatives or 

The firm of 
past in exhi 
anastigmats, but the most striking of the present examples are those 
taken with the Goerz telephoto lens. Another novel exhibit is an 
or the photography of wild animals by flashlight, the 


for several years 


apparatus 
exposure being made by the animals themselves. The apparatus. has 
. been made at the Goerz factory for the German explorer, Dr. Schilling, 
who has perfected the system of flashlight photography employed by 
. Shiras in America, in which the act of exposing the plate is very 


Frame 29 contains three portraits, presumably 
| theatrical pictures, which are pleasing and entirely suited to this 
No. 27 is 


work, the colour scheme being quiet, and yet sufficient to raise the 


class of work. 


good specimen of commercial coloured 


picture aboye a niere piece of tintir 


The centre print in No. 4 
is a good bit of work, and No. 11 gives some flesh tones, the values 
of which are as near right in relation to the light draperies as the 
general public will accept. No. 32 of the pigmies is more interest: 
ing than artistic, and has no doubt been included as being topical 
No. 9 fairly successfully solves the problem of high lights on a court 
dress without heavy shadows or too dark flesh tones. The large 
case of miniatures and ceramic enamels contains some good speci. 
mens of these classes of portraiture. 

Mr. Hollyer, of 9, Yembroke Square, W., shows three portraits 
and three reproductions of works of art. ‘Ine reproductions are, 
The portrait of the alte G. F. Watts 


seems to show signs of enlargement. and, frankly, we do not like 


we consider, the finer work. 
the fingers stretched across the arm of the chair. 


SECTION. 


advisably left to the animal itself. The camera is a special form of 


the Goerz-Anschiitz folding, and the f 


l-plane shutter is connected 
with an electric release, by which it is actuated at the same moment 


that a flash powder is fired. Both these events 


ake place at the same 
moment, the causative factor in the case being the lion or tiger across 


whose homeward path the photographer has spread a cord from the 


apparatus, 

Messrs. W. Watson and Sons exhibit a large selection of apparatus, 
including a new pattern of the Argus reflex camera, fitted with square 
reyersing 
“ Chess 


occupy a 


frame. 
Brand” printing paper 


—P.O.P., bromide, and gaslight— 
tastefully arranged alcove, next to which is the stand of 
Sanders and Lrowhurst displaying latest models of the Birdland 
camera and the Southport enlarging easel. 

The Platinotype Company’s stand, as the scene of demonstration 
of this beautiful printing process, attracts, perhaps, more visitors than 


any other exhibit in the gallery, and this year the printing of a platino- 


type is carried through from first to last before the ey 
looker. 


s of the on- 


A battery of four mercury-vapour lamps fixed some 4 im. 
from a printing frame, is found to permit of a print being made 
from a good negative in about seven minutes, and the rest, as the 
company’s demonstrators have the enviable task of proving, is soon 


over. 


TheFountain in the entrance court is covered by the stand of Meister, 


Lucius and Briining, whereat is demonstrated the new  tricolour 
process of pinatype. Mr. Ernest H. Schol, of the firm’s scientific chemi 
cal staff, gives demonstrations of the process, an account of which 
appeared in these columns a week or two ago, and is further explained 
this week in the repo:t of a lecture by Mr. Schol before the Croydon 
Camera Club. A considerable number of specimens of the process are 
shown in the North Room, and include several good examples of tr- 
chromy. Others are far from satisfactory, and in acknowledging the 
candour which prompts the makers to exhibit them, it must be added 


in extenuation of their defects that the cess is still 


very young. 
and the workers of it in Messrs. Meister’s works do not profess to be 
experts in photography. 


In the North Room, to the right of the entrance, the first display 


to attract notice is that of Ilford, Limited, who have ayed with 


considerable success the difficult task of @omposing an exhibit from a 


number of competition prints. There is a great deal of good photo: 
graphy in the numerous frames in this space, and the 


With the temptation te 


general scheme 
of decoration is harmonious and pleasing. 


put forward a more stiking display of large work of the usual order, 
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7s. Ilford, Limited, pursue the wiser policy of showing the public 
results obtained on their products by the amateur and professional 


The exhibit of Photolinol, Limited, is divided between enlarge- 


ents in oil, pastel, and water colour on “‘photolinol” as a base, and 

sepia platinum paper. 

The Gem Dry Plate Company have a small, but striking, display 
esults on “Gem” plates and paper. Messrs. Rogers and Webster 

hibit their “ Multi-screen,” an arrangement of hinged frames which 

old back against the wall and can carry a number of prints, frames, 

ic., many times greater than that permitted 


‘ , 


hecimen prints on the new “ Angelo’ 


by the same area of 
fal} space. Quite a valuable accession in a photographer’s show- 
oom. The Ozotype Company keep their non-transfer pigment process 


m mind by the “Ozotype Album,” next to which is the collection 
f the Paget Prize Plate Company, a remarkably fine exhibit of prints 


m the Paget gelatine and collodion papers. Of these, special mention 
must be made of the Collodion Cream Crayon P.O.P., an exquisite 
matt collodio paper eminently suited to all kinds of high-class pro- 
PK. 
The last and largest exhibition in the room is that of the Autotype 
fompany, divided into three sections—carbon reproductions of well- 
own paintings, “ Autograyure ” reproductions of portraits by A. 8S. 
fope, A.R.A., and carbon enlargements from photographers’ nega- 
tives. We would not exalt the interest of the last above that of 
fhe other two, for we would emphasise to photographers the oppor- 
unity offered in the Autotype Company’s publications of imparting 
a handsome appearance to a show or reception room. There is no 
t-iron law to the effect that the photographer’s window or show- 
se should be occupied exclusively with specimens of the ordinary 
mmercial kind. A handsome display of acknowledged works of 
art might very well supplant the conventional cabinet and enlarge- 
ment on occasion, and there is no reason also why the sale of such 


teproductions could not be added 


o many photographers’ businesses. 
The third section shows the admirable work the Autotype Company 
can produce from photographic negatives. 


Photo-Dyechanical Dotes. 


ee 


The “Enamel” Resist. 


Ws have more inquiries relating to the resist for printing half- 
mes on metal than on any other process matter. Yet if the 
principle of the resist was grasped, nothing should be difficult 
bout making the solution, nor should it easily go wrong. The 
essentials are fish clue, bichromate of ammonium, and water. 
at it is required to have the solution print auickly, as much 
bichromate should be added as possible, but not beyond the 
Pomt where it begins to crystallise out when drying the film. 
he amount of water added will depend upon the thickness 
of coating required, and this again should depend upon the 
character of the negative and the kind of resist wanted. A 
Tange shadow point will stand more chance of printing small 
with a thick solution, while a thin solution is better for a 
Tegative with extremely minute shadow dots, as these, in a 
hick film, will tend to “ bung up.” If a rich chocolate-coloured 
enamel is required after burning in, then a thick solution must 
“used. Tf the bichromate is made up in saturated solution, 
this may be added to Le Page’s clarified 
quantities, and then water added until 
the desired viscosity of solution. A 


glue in equal 
found to give 
; drop or two of 
ey iS aided to make sure that the solution 
ee and ae he igcsauion of white of egg is not neces- 
Bee by a is questionable if the increase of sensitiveness 
© by the addition of chromic acid is worth the risk run 


of turning the solution more or less insoluble and causing 
“scummy ” prints. 
The Arc and Evesight. 

Tur enclosed arc now in use in all photo-engraving studios 
should not be looked at with the naked eyes, as, although 
apparently less bright than the ordinary electric are, the ultra- 
violet rays that give the value to this form of lamp are par- 
ticularly damaging to the eyesight. The blue goggles sold 
by opticians are not much protection, as they probablv. let 
through most of the ultra-violet light, while smoked spectacles 
are generally too light for the purpose. However, deep neutral- 
tinted glass can be obtained from the glass merchant at the 
rate of about 2s. per square foot. <A small circle or square 
should be bound round with lantern binding strip and carried 
by the operator in his waistcoat pocket for use whenever he 
requires to look at the lamps burning. 


A Popular Account of Process. 

No. 78 of the “Electrician” handbooks is devoted to the subject 
of “ Photo-engraving,” and treats in detail of line work, half-tone, and 
photogravure. Each process is briefly but lucidly described, and all 
necessary formule are given. There are some excellent half-tone blocks 
showing a negative and positive and various pieces of apparatus. The 
price of the pamphlet is threepence, and the writer is Mr. Donald 
Cameron Swan, of the Swan Electric Engraving Company—certainly 
a high authority on process matters. 


The Reproduction of Pencil Drawings. 


At the Manchester Municipal School of Art there is at present an 
exhibition of studies by the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The cata- 
legue for this has been prepared by the Photographic and Printing 
Crafts Department of the Municipal School of Technology, 
excelient piece of bookwork it is throughout. 


and an 
To illustrate it, per- 
mission has been obtained to reproduce fifteen of the studies, and 
these are quite admirably done in half-tone. Though mest of them 
have the half-tone tint running through the background, the device 
of printing the blocks on very white paper, and then trimming the 
print down and mounting on a very dark green cover paper, entirely 


masks any degradation of background, and makes the reproduction 
of the pencil work stand out most effectively. 


+ 


Ar a meeting of the City of London Common Council on Wednes- 
day, an amusing incident in the proceedings was the taking of a 
flash-light photograph of the members “in Court of Common Council 
assembled.” The flash-light mixture created a tremendous “bang,” 
while the Chamber was filled with smoke. At the same time, there 
was a fall of black particles, which descended in a shower upon the 
heads of the members. The photograph, it may be added, was taken 


for reproduction in a new publication about to be issued. 


B. J. Epwarps anp Co.—Mr. Roland P. Stone asks us te announce 
that his connection with Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co. has ceased, 
the business having been purchased by Messrs. Johnston Matthey and 
Co., Limited. 


Tae South London Photo, aphic Society, following the plan 
adopted last year, extend an invitation to all unattached photo- 
graphers to attend the elementary evenings held alternate Mondays 
at their headquarters, Collyer Hall, Peckham. Last session a con- 
siderable number attended these meetings and expressed themselves 
much pleased with the help so freely given, and some eventually 
joined the society. The next meeting will be held on October 23, 
the subject being “Developers and Developing.” Intending visitors 
should write to the Secretary, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, 
Peckham, S.E., when a card of admission will be forwarded. 
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Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
~ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for patents were made between Sep- 


tember 25 and 30 :— 

Printivc.—No. 19,446. Improved apparatus for use in photographic 
printing and retouching. Thomas Clegg, 58, Chancery Lane, 
London. . 

Focan-Prann Suurrers.—No. 19,817. Improvements in focal-plane 
shutters and other roller-blind shutters. 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London. 


Arthur Lewis Adams, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C 
Prosecrion Lanrern.—No. 23,685, 1904. The invention relates to 
projecting lamps for use with Nernst filaments and resistances. 
isk of breaking the filaments, each one is fixed 


To obviate the 1 
together with its porcelain base on a non-conducting plug or 
disc, which also carries the resistance. The plug has a screw- 
thread on its periphery on to which two pieces of tube are 
screwed, one from each side; one of the pieces serves as a cap 
to protect the filament, and the other, which is preferably longer, 
encloses the resistance. This latter tube carries two projecting 
lugs having holes whereby the lamp is supported on the usual 
carrying pin. The outer end of this latter tube is conveniently 
covered with perforated sheet metal in order to provide thorough 
ventilation for the resistance. A hole is provided in the centre 
of the perforated metal to enable the connecting wires to be 
passed into the lamp. Leo Kamm, 27, Poweli Street, Goswell 


Road, London, E.C. 


The following specifications are open to public inspection before 
acceptance under the Patents Acts, 1901 :— 
Tripop Sranps.—No. 18,332. stands for cameras, etc. 
McLeod. 


Licuy-Fi1 


Tripod 


s.—No, 19,202. Process for the manufacture of three- 
Krayn. 


colour screens for use in colour photography. 


Dew Apparatus, Sc. 


eee eee 
The Bausch and Lomb “ Automat” Shutter. 
and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, London, E.C. 
The 1906 model of this well-known shutter has been submitted to 


Sold by A. E. Staley 


us by Messrs. Staley, and we find it “ in form and moving” as con- 
venient an instrument of this class as could be desired. The shutter, 
of course, is of the diaphragmatic type, and is threaded back and front 
for the reception of the components of an R.R. lens. It is provided with 
an iris diaphragm, the scale of which can be marked for any given 
focal length. The three movements of the shutter—instantaneous, 


bulb, and time—are obtained most simply by rotation of the central 


disc, which is marked for exposures of 1, $, 1-5th, 1-25th, 1-50th, 

and 1-100th of a second. 

The “ Rajar” Film Slide. 
berley, Cheshire. 


Made and sold by Rajar, Limited, Mob- 


This piece of apparatus embodies a new system of daylight ioading 
and changing for cut films. ‘Lhe changer itself is light and compact, 
being constructed of wood and no larger than an ordinary double 
dark-slide. It is made in the size to fit ordinary popular patterns 


of camera—and can be sent out ready for use on naming the camera— 


or supplied with its edge ungrooved so that any cabinet-maker can 
cut the groove for a trifling sum. The film slide is loaded in daylight 
with separate cut films, which, after exposure, are collected up to 
the number of about a dozen in the film slide. Each film is supplied 
in a light-tight envelope, which is inserted in the slide. Here it en- 
closes the film as shown in Fig. 1, the tag projecting from the top 


of the slide. On pulling the tag a short distance, the loop or “cap” 


ENVELOPE 
TAG 


Fig. 1. 


i drawn behind the envelope and the film is caught on its two ex- 
treme corners by two steel wire springs. The figures show the stages 
in the charging of the slide :—Fig. 2, film envelope inserted in front 
ssing through valve between the shutter and the 


of shutter by 
body of the slide. Fig. 3, tag raised as far as it will come, to draw 
the “cap” behind the envelope. Fig. 4, envelope pushed back into 
the slide in front of “cap,” and film caught by wire hooks. The 


ENVELOPE 


envelope and cap are now pulled right out of the film slide, and the 
film is left ready for exposure, as shown in Fig. 5; the shutter of the 
slide in this and other drawings being shown removed to disclose the 
stages of the process. 


After exposure, the film is transferred to the 
back part of the slide simply by withdrawing the slide. The price of 
the slide is 10s. 6d. in the quarter-plate size, and films of the same 


size, special rapid or ordinary, are 2s. per dozen. The apparatus 


SENSITIVE 


FILM 


weighs only a few ounces and is absolutely free from mechanism. The 
manipulation of the envelopes is easily understood, and the new 
system should appeal strongly to the amateur tourist photographer 
who fights shy of dark-rooms, but yet wishes to carry with him the 
means of making an unlimited number of exposures. The lightness 
and flatness of the Rajar envelope-packages are two great points in 
their favour. ; 
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“Synoloids.” 


Dew D)aterials, 


———— 


Made by the “Synoloids” 


David Street, Edinburgh. 


When the development of 
some years ago, it was t 


hands of the 


busy 


prints on gelatino-chloride paper. 


carefully worked out, 


state, did not 


time to time new formule 


image on thes 
for popularity 


take the form of little 


form. in glass 


‘in water and applied ‘to 


‘of the image 
out in less tha 


warm chestnut brown to nearly black. No other chemicals, 
are needed, 
o fully print out his P.O.P., 
simpler method for the production of prin 


the exception 
has no time 


of the comple 


the original printing has been carried affects the final tone. 
Baal printed prints develop a very dark 


appear to “ 


e papers have 


in this direction is called 


table 
tubes. A 


has been 


aintly printed P.O.P. 
ought that this new power, placed in the 


The process, however, 


Company, 4, North St. 


was suggested 


printer, would revolutionise the production of 


although 


and brought to a practical and reliable 
catch on” to any great extent, and from 
and preparations for developing out an 
been advocated. 


The latest claimant 


“ Synoloids.’’? Synoloids 


s, which are put up in convenient 
pair of these tablets will, when: dissolved 
P.0.P., on which only a slight impression 
ormed by light, 


develop the picture right 


na minute, and with a pleasing range of tones from 


of hypo, 


ely-finished and toned result. 


while those t 
“yarmer tones. 
; 


special Synoloid tablet. 


iat have received 
Still blacker 


In a few 


a 


tones can 
The developing 
follows:—Immediately before use a 
dissolved separately in two ounces of water. 
“ate then mixed, and poured straight on 


“perfectly clean dish. seconds the 


with 
and for the busy worker who 
we can conceive no 
S with all the attributes 
The depth to which 
Very 
almost black, 
prolonged exposure give 


tone, 
more 
be obtained by using a 
progess is conducted as 
couple of the tablets are 
These two solutions 
to the dry print in a 


image will begin to 


strengthen and development will be complete in about half a minute. 


“The print is 
water, one 
‘place—so the 
necessary. 
hetween deve 
“Imanency, as 
on the print. 


38 specially recommended for this treatment, 
; 
‘any other var 


and a certain 


development must be carried further than 
We think, 
lopment and fixing would be more conducive to per- 
here would then be les: 


hen transferred to the fixing 
pint ; 


however, 


bath—hypo, three ounces ; 


amount of loss of tone takes 
appears 
that an intermediate washing 


chance of sulphurising action 


“Syno.” P.O.P. (made by the Gem Plate Co., Ltd.) 


iety. ‘The 


but it is applicable to 


tablets are not expensive, and full par- 


teulars will be sent free on application. 


Tue Lad 


EEE 


est Colour-Photography.—A so-called “ Mars-Star” 


process 


ds announced, by which filters, ete., are dispensed with, and—to quote 


the circular — « 


amateur photographers can now sort out their 


favourite negatives and print from them a bromide print, and after im- 
mersing the print in the developing colour compounds, the bromide 


print is re-developed up in colours, the compounds having the power 


to produce the colours in re-development according to judgment.” 


The price of an outfit is half a guinea for amateurs; special licenses, 


Presumably at a price, are to be granted to professionals. 


We are 


afraid the company will not get along very fast on these lines. 


We have been asked by the hon. secretary of the Hackney Photo- 
graphic Society to remind our readers that entries for the Hackney 


Exhibition close on Saturday, October 21. 


Pictures will be col- 


lected from the R.P.S. and Salon free of charge. Full particu- 
lars Will be sent by Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, N.E. 


Deetings of Socicties. 


—— 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR 


NEXT WEEK. 


Oct. Name of Society. Subject. 

“Factorial Pere oD aeny of Negatives.” 
Demonstrated. The Chairman. 
; aa “ Bre “Trimmer and Trimming of Prints.” 
.| Leicester Lit. and Philo. Society | “Use of Lanternscope.” Members’ 

lides. 
“Barnet” Post Card Competition. Mr. 

13. ..| Colne Camera Giithescenemsclht J. K. Harvey. 
« 4’ French Wonderland and the Devil’s 
14..,.........| R.P.S. Exhibition New Gallery, { City.” Mr. James A. Sinclair, F.R.P.S. 
“Gum _ Bichromate.” Demonstrated. 
Dewsbury Photo, Society... ie Messrs. Lyles and Dawson. 

“Views of Norway.” The late Mr, Paul 

16........4. | Widnes Photographic Society... Cy Lange. 


R.P.S. Exhibition New Gallery 


Wandsworth Camera Club ...... 
Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph. Soe. .. 


.| South London Photo. Society ... 


Halifax Camera Ciub 
.| Luton Camera Club 


16...........,| Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club 


16.......+.e.,| Southampton Camera Club 


.| Thornton Heath Photo. Society 
.| Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club 
St. Helens Camera Club 
.| Hackney Photographic Society 
..| Jersey Photographic Society ... 
.| Bristol Photographie Society ... 


Sunderland Camera Club ......... 
.| Nelson Photographic Society ... 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 
Holmfirth Photographic Soc.... 
.| Darlington Camera Club .... 
Croydon Camera Club .. 
Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society 


Cricklewood Photo. Society. 
Coventry Photographic Club .. 


.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc... 


18..,.......| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution 


18...../....] Redhill and Dis. Camera Club. 


TUG) soanoaconces| Southport Photo. Society ....... 
19% Sheffield Photographic Society 
19... London and Proy. Photo. As... 
19.....+......| Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn..., 


-| Chelsea and Dist. Photo. Soc. ... 
19............] Glasgow Hastern A.P.A ........ ‘i 


Handsworth Photo. Society...... 
Wimbledon and Dis. Cam. Club 
.| Hull Photographic Society ...... 


Balham Camera Club 
Rodley, Farsley & Calverley 


‘ IP Toning Bromide Papers.” 


“Some Unfamiliar Denizens of Rivers, 

} Lakes and Ponds.” J. MartiniDuncan. 

Affiliation Lecture on 
Photography.” 
“‘Ozotype.” Mr. Thos. Manly. 

Rev. H. 0. 
Fenton; and the Amateur Photo- 
grapher 1905 Prize Slides. 

St. Albans to Lichfield.” Mr.G. Bingley 

Exhibition of the Amateur Photo 
grapher Prize Slides. 


“ Landscape 


| («To the Arctic Regions and Back in a 


Fortnight” (Ilus.) Mr, M. Stables. 
‘* \ Founder ot Empire” (Illus.) F, G. 
Ryder. 
[Deusen of Rotograph and Rotox 
Gaslight Papers. By the Rotary 
L Photographic Co., Ltd. 
Opening of Enlarging Lantern, 
* Platinotype.” Mr. J. Collins. 
‘Excursion Prints Judged and Criticised. 
(Entries for Exhibition due.) 
“The Romantic in Landscape.” 
Enlarging Demonstration by Mr. H. R. 
Harford. 
Half-yearly Meeting. 


Demonstration—Lantern Slides. Mr. 
W. Baldwin. Foulridge. 

Demonstration on “Oil Printing.” Mr. 
James Gale. 

“Art.” Mrs. G. L. Richardson. 

“How to Make a Lantern Slide.” Mr. 


H. L. Thomson, 
“«The Carbon Process.” Lionel Kough, 
“A Week-End in Venice.” Mr, A. BE, 

Pain. 
Demonstration by Messrs. Kodak, Ltd. 
“Hand Camera Work.” Mr. J. I. Bates. 
‘| (“Lantern Slide Making by the Carbon 
‘\ Process.” Mr. Louis Dick, 

An Amateur on Colour Photography. a 

\. Mr. G. U. Haslam. 


“Homeward Across the World.” 
A. H. Dunning 
{ “ Rome and sonteiorn Italy.” 


Mr. 


Mr. T. E. 
Rice-Jones. 
Demonstration— Bromide Enlarging.” 
Mr. Geo. Tomlinson. 
“Through Dalmatia and Bosnia.” 
(GC. Dalgarno, 
t Making of Enlarged or Reduced Nega- 


Mr. 


tives, by Reflected Light from an 
Untoned P.O.P. Print.” Mr. F. 
Demonstration—* Page-Croft 
Paper.” Mr. R. C. Gibbs. 
‘Artistic Mounting of Photographs.” 
Mr. J. S. Melville. 
Demonstration — “ Toning 
Prints.” Mr. J. A. Swift. 
“Hampton Court Palace.” Mr.J.Munro. 
“ Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, and the 
Wye Valley.” Mr. Godfrey Bingley. 
Members’ Night. 
“Ster oscopic Work.” 


Rust. 
Pigment 


Bromide 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE opening meeting of session 1905-6 was held in the New 


Gallery, Regent Street, on 


Tuesday last, 


October 10.  Major- 


General Waterhouse delivered the presidential address, on “ By-Paths 


of Photography.” 


He instanced the many fields of photography 


which were yet unexplored, and went on to review the numerous 
and valuable services which the camera had rendered to the arts 


and sciences. 
conded by Mr. 
house was carried. 


On the proposition of Mr. 


J. C. S. Mummery, se- 


John Spiller, a vote of thanks to General Water- 


a 
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CROYDON CAMERA CLUB. 


Ow October 4, “ Pinatype.” the new system of three-colour photo- 


graphy (described at iength in the B.J. for September 22), was demon- 


strated before the members of this society by Mr. Ernest Scholl, re- 
presenting Messrs. Meister, Lucius, and Briining, of Hoechst-on- 
Main. 


system evolved some time ago by Messrs. Sanger, Shep 


In some respects it bears a certain family likeness to the 


1erd and Co., 


but there are cardinal points of difference. In each case three negatives 


are obtained under well-known conditions, yellow, btue, and..red 


positive images are obtained, transferred to paper, and superimposed. 


Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd, however, -print. direct from the original 
negatives on bichromated gelatine films, supported on thin celluloid, 
dissolve by hot water the parts least acted upon by light, dye the 


reliefs so formed,-and transfer the dyes to a suitable prepared paper 


by contact. In Pinatype, three bichromated films on glass plates 


are exposed behind three positives obtained from the original nega- 
tives, either by contact or by enlargement, the bichromate is then 
remoyed by washing, and the films, which are left intact, are dyed as 


in the former process. The unhardened parts of the films—repre- 


the 
A piece 


senting the deep shadows of the positives—take the dyes readily, 


half-tone 


so, and the highest lights little or none at all. 
of gelatine paper is then squeegeed into contact with one of the dyed 


films, and & portion of the colour is transferred to it by absorption. 


The paper is next successively squeegeed into contact with the two 


remaining dyed films, correct registration being effected by looking 


through the glasses supporting them. After the demonstration the 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), after a pa 
tude of the Aniline Dye Works at Hoechst-on-Main, which em 
5,000 workmen. 


over forty-two kilometres of rai 


president sine allusion to the magni- 


OY 


consume over 600 tons of coal ner diem, and possess 


way track and eighteen locomotives, 


drew attention to the fact that the bichromate films were in the 
nature of atives; if these, and the intervening positions, could be 


dispensed with, and the original negatives, by any means, employed 


direct for transfer o towards simpli- 


f the dyes to paper it would tend 


fication ht he had heard some such idea advanced in the 
Mr. 


0 orthochromatise 


He thoug 
past. eurs would care 


1e bath method—which necessitated 


E. A. Salt was of opinion that few ama 
plates by t 
he manu- 


careful manipulation and a drying cupboard—or undertake t 
t ers of definite ratio to each other; these might 


ree. fil 
with advantage be supplied ac 


facture of 


justed to English brands of plates. 


He inquired whether long or short washing after dyeing an ordinary 
plate affected its colour sensitiveness. Mr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, 


said that t 


length of after-washing did not seem to influence the 
cclour sensitiveness; a certain amount to remove excess of dye was 
hecessary. The dye appeared to enter into a definite chemical com- 


pound with the silver bromide, which, per se, was not affectec 


by 
leng washir (See Dr. Kénig’s article on another page.—Eps. 
3.J.P.) As to the adjustment of filters for various brands of ortho 


ike, 
For instance, plates dipped in ortho- 
chrome T would work well with Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd’s filters, 


plates, in ordinary three-colour work these were very much a 


Tumiére’s filters excepted. 


ates 
without special appliances, but it should be remembered that a bathed 


‘He agreed that it was difficult to successfully bathe and dry p 


plate was superior to the ordinary commercial panchromatic 
in the proportion of about 5 to 1. 


plate 
With reference to the President’s 
suggestion, he also recollected something of the sort being advanced. 


Tt was true that with a strongly alkaline pyro developer, where the 
This 
He did 
not, however, think that this could be utilised in the direction pro- 
posed. The second half of the évening was devoted to an exposition 
on lantern-slide making by Mr. H. P, C. Harpur. 


‘silver was most acted upon there the film was toughened most. 
accounted for the relief frequently observed in negatives. 


MANCHESTER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Mr. Charles J. Harrison gave a lecture and demonstration on 
“Enlarged Negatives,” in the Society's Reoms, Market Street. The 
ed his conviction that the whole routine of enlarged 
sible pit- 


ecturer expr 


negative making was simplicity iteelf, there seemed no 
falls for anyone sufficiently advanced to make a fair technical negative 
y direct methods, and once obtained, the chances of getting a good 
result through the medium of a large negative was distinctly more 
favourable than the chance of getting a good bromide enlargement. 
side of 


Turning to the practica he question, he said the first operation. 


was to make a transparency or positive from the negative to be en- 


arged. This was usually done by putting the negative into a printing, 


rame and placing a dry plate in contact with it in the same way 


that one would put in a piece o It is then exposed. 


A 
he was convinced that the best. results. 


f bromide paper. 


to the iight and developed. 1 the success of the operations de- 


pended upon this positive, and 


were obtained from a positive low in contrasts. To describe the type, 


a positive which looked like a thin, washy lantern 


he would say tha 


slide made the best large negative. Any attempt at brilliance or 


strong contrasts must be avoided 
H 


or the large negative would sutien. 
In the first 
hat they had got a true positive, nothing had been 


e believed the carbon process gaye the ideal positive. 
ace they knew 
sacrificed in development through over or under exposure, and, above 
all, these transparencies were comparatively soft amd low in their 


scale of gradation. Some workers advocated the use of plates with 


antern-slide emulsion, and others process plates for the production of 


ot 


re transparency ; 


but, personally he always used a rapid plate, as 
there was less chance of getting a contrasty positive. In making the ex- 
posure on to the dry plate give full, but not over-exposure, and develop. 
with a dilute developer—a nomai developer with quite twice its bulk 


of added water. 


The transparency must develop a certain length of 
time, say not less than seven or eight minutes, or the gradations of the 
To enable 
judgment of the exposure to be 


given he pointed out that an ordinary slow plate was about three 


positive would not correspond with those of the negative. 


hem to form some sort of a prior 
times the speed of rapid bromide paper, and a rapid plate about three 
times as fast as an ordinary. Another method of making transparencies 
was by projection either through one’s own camera by daylight or 
through an ordinary enlarging lan If the 


rough the convenience of being 


ern in the dark. room. 


former is chosen, as it might be t 
able to do it at home, then it was necessary to. fix up the negative 
either in a window so that the clear sky was transmitted t 
it, or else a reflector was so fitted that an even light was re 
through it. 


hi ough: 
flected 
Then the camera was fixed up at the same angle and 
parallel to the negative, and a plate was exposed in it. When ma‘ing 
transparencies in this way he had not found it necessary to exclude 


the light that came between the negative and the camera. If the 
transparency v made by artificial light through the enlarging 


lantern, then it was only necessary to proceed as if making a bromide 
print, except that for the piece of bromide paper a dry plate 


be substituted. The focussing 


should 


g, of course, should also be done on an 
old dry plate. Mr. Harrison also described a method of printing in 
the ciouds. First, make a transparency: of the foreground. Wash 


and dry it, then roughly cover up on the glass side of the transparency, 
either with black paint or a paper mask, the whole of the foreground, 
leaving only the bare outlines showing... Then put the cloud negative 
in the enlarging lantern, focus it to the correct size, and fix on the 
screen a dry plate, in front of which place the transparency of the fore- 
ground, film to film, keeping it fixed there until the cloud exposure 
was made. Obviously the cloud must fit the foreground, and they 
only needed binding together in register. 


In conclusion, the lecturer 
advised the use of backed plates, both for the transparency and the 
final large negative. 
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* pnorocRapHic Cius.—Meeting held October 4, Mr. H. Snowden 
Ward in the chair. Mr. R. R. Beard read a paper on “ Cinemato- 
graphs, Past and Present.” He referred to Beale’s chorentoscope as 
the predecessor of the film kinetograph : it contained the Geneva stop 
action present in the modern instruments. The patents of Friese, 
Greene, and Evans in 1889 embodied the first practical methods of 
gnimated projection. The machine was capable of showing moving 
pictures at the rate of ten or more per second. In 1895 Lumiére’s 
instrument was shown in Paris, and in that year and the following 
the cinematograph boom might be said to haye commenced. The 
machine of Birt Acres appeared about the same time as Lumiére’s. 
Mr. Beard illustrated the essential features of these and other 
machines, and explained the so-called “dog” motion used in the 
Bioscope and other instruments. He finally exhibited a working 
model of an improved projector of his own construction, in which 
he operator can bring a film into the correct position on the stage 
while the machine is running. A number of films taken by Mr. 
Martin Duncan were exhibited in the machine. On the motion of 
Mr. F. A. Bridge, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Beard. 

ABERDEEN PuorocrapHic Associarion.—The annual general meet- 
ing of this association was held in the rooms, No. 54, St. Nicholas 
Street, on Friday last. The secretary’s report was very satisfactory, 
and the treasurer's report showed that while still adding apparatus 
to the already extensive outfit, there was a balance on the right side. 


The election of office-bearers resulted as follows :—President, A. 8. 
Anderson; vice-presidents, J. Main and G. Robertson; committee, 
W. Main, J. Milne, W. Milne, J. Milne, J. A. Masson, P. 
ilkie, Bearsley, G. R. Ford, and G. H. Henderson; lanternist, 
VY. T. Borthwick; treasurer, James Dunn; secretary, A. Gray, 18, 
South Mount Street ; and correspondent, Mr. Deans, 204, King Street. 
Lonpon and Provinctan PHoroGRapnic Assocrarion.—At the 
White Swan, Tudor Street, E.C., on October 19, at 8 p.m., Mr. C. 
Dalgarno will give a lecture, “Through Dalmatia and Bosnia.” 
Visitors are especially invited. 
Rorsernam Puorograpurc Socrery.—The annual meeting was held 
on Tuesday evening of last week at the Town Hall Assembly Rooms, 


otherham. The report of the year’s work recorded progress, and 
he financial statement showed a balance in hand of £14. The 
dflicers for the coming year were elected as follows :—President, 
. F Hubbard; vice-presidents, J. Leadbeater, W. Firth, and J. W. 
Stamp; treasurer, FP. Oldham; secretary, H. C. Hemingway; assis- 
ant secretary, C. E. Davis; auditor, W. B. Davison; curator, F. 
Nergeant; and an executive committee was appointed. A lecture on 
“Stereoscopic Photography” was afterwards delivered. 

Norwicn Puorocrapnrc Socrrry.—At the annual meeting of this 
Society, on October 2, the following were elected office-holders for the 
ensuing year :—President, A. E. Coe; vice-president and chairman, 
. Peake; vice-chairman, B. Bullen; committee, H. Butcher, 8. 
Taylor, A. Robinson, C. S. Tungate, W. Hume, and A. Brown; hon. 
treasurer, H. CO. Laycock; hon. secretary, J. T. Tanner. 


Brestvorp Prorocrapure Socrery.—The annual general meeting 
i this society was held on Tuesday evening last, October 3. A satis- 
factory report and balance-sheet were presented. The president, 
y. T. Eland, M.A., F.R.G.S., was again unanimously re-elected, 
pd Mr. Hilton Grundy, who recently resigned the hon secretary- 
ship, was elected as chairman. Mr. Frank H. Read was elected as 
on. secretary and treasurer, and will be glad to forward particulars 


of membership. An interesting syllabus has been arranged for the 
ensuing se 


t ason, and meetings will be held on first and third Tuesday 
fvenings in each month. The society now possess most comfortable 
eadquarters at the Brentford Public Library, and a photographic 
Tibrary j M connection with the society is in course of formation. The 
ion. secretary will be pleased to receive any publications of interest 


in this direction. A record and survey section of the district is also 
being formed under the guidance of Mr. Fred Turner, F.R.Hist.Soc. 

Borron Amarrur PHorocrapnic Socrery.—The annual general 
meeting of this society was held on Thursday, 5th inst., at its head- 
quarters, Corporation Chambers, Corporation Street, Bolton. From 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer it appeared that the last 
session had been on the whole very satisfactory. Amongst features 
of the coming season’s syllabus to which special attention is to be 
devoted is the “open night” and short demonstrations to be given 
by some of the members themselves. The society extends an invitation 
to all photographically inclined who are not members to the meeting 
on Thursday, October 26, at 8 p.m., when, amongst other matters, 
several systems of storing and registering negatives will be under 
discussion. The secretary, Mr. T. W. Cross, of 27, Lytham Street, 
Bolton, will be pleased to answer any inquiries as to membership, etc. 

Tur Wandsworth Camera Club opened their winter session on 
Monday evening, the 2nd inst., with a demonstration by a represen- 
tative of the Autotype Company on “ Carbon Tissue and Auto-Pastel.” 
The lecturer’s manipulation of auto-pastel came as a revelation to 
many present, especially the way in which the butt end of the brush 


was used to give the high-lights greater prominence. 

Tue Chelsea and District Photographic Society held the opening of 
their third winter season at the South-Western Polytechnic on 
October 5. Some Swiss slide’ were shown by Mr. J. H. Grafton. 

a 
FIXTURE LISTS RECEIVED. 

This week we have received from the following societies their 
programmes of fixtures for the winter session, and in each case 
we are pleased to note the variety of the fare provided for the 
members. ‘These fixtures will be noted week by week in the list 
published on p. 815, and we hope that the hon. secs. or reporters 
of these societies will send us accounts of the lectures and demon- 
strations as suggested by our contributor “Hon. Sec.” a few weeks 


ago. 
Bishop Auckland Photographie Society. 
Heaton and District Camera Club. 
Dewsbury Photographic Society. 
St. Helens Camera Club. 
Hackney Photographic Society. 
Tring Camera Club, 
Holmfirth Photographie Society. 
Colne Camera Club. 
Leicester Lit. and Phil. Society, Photographic Section. 
Coventry Photographic Club. 
Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Cricklewood Photographic Society. 
Nelson Photographic Nociety. 
Croydon Camera Club. 
Widnes Photographic Society. 
Rodley, Farsley and Calverley Photographic Society. 
Southport Photographic Society. 
South Essex Camera Club. 
Balham Camera Club. 
Sunderland Camera Club. 
North Middlesex Photographic Society. 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Society. 


Dew Book. 


22) eg 
“Rezepte und Tabeilen.” By T. M. Eder. Halle a/S: Wilhelm Knapp. 
M2.50. 
The first edition of this work, published in 1889, formed the second 


section of “ Eder’s Jahrbuch,” but with the growth of the latter it was 
published as a separate volume, and this one is the sixth edition. It 
is divided into two sections, the one containing formule for practice, 
which are those employed in the Viennese school of which the author 
is the Director, and the other various physical, optical, and chemical 


tables of occasional usefulness. The work covers eyery branch of 
photography. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Lecrures at the R.P.S. Exhibition.—The following lectures will 
be given at the New Gallery, Regent Street, during the ensuing 
week :—Saturday, October 14: “A French Wonderland and the 
Devil’s City,” by James A. Sinclair, F.R.P.S. Monday, October 
16: “Some Unfamiliar Denizens of Rivers, Lakes, and Ponds,” by 
Thursday, October 19: “A Mighty Marshland 
Minister,’ by E. W. Harper Piper. 


J. Martin Duncan. 


Mysterious Photographs.—We reproduce herewith one of the 
mysterious photographs referred to in our issue of September 29. Mr. 


J. Street, the photographer, can offer no explanation of it. He states 
that the plates used came out of a freshly-opened box, and the ex- 


planation of a double exposure appears to him an impossibie one. 


Merrororiran Photographic Federation.—At a meeting held in 
the club-room of the Forest Gate M.M. Camera Club, at which seven 
secieties were represented (the chair being taken by Walter D. 
Welford, 
resolved to form this federation for the promotion of the social side 
of photographic society life and for mutual assistance. A committee 
These will be sent for consid 


was elected to draft out rules, ete. 
tion to the societies interested in the movement, and to such other 
societies as may apply for them. The suggestions received from 
societies deciding to join the movement will be considered by the 
Committee, the final draft to be presented for confirmation to a later 
meeting of delegates. The Hon. Secretary (pro. tem.) is T. Michell. 
Hon. Sec. South Essex C.C., 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E 

Tun Recording Hye.—The old belief that the last optical impres- 


sions of a dying person were recorded indelibly on the coating of t! 


f.R.P.S., President of the South Essex C.C.) it was | 


eyes has been revived by an amateur photographer, who has writte 
to the “Daily Telegraph,” and suggests that an impression of al 
murderer of Miss Money would have been found on her retinas. Th 
suggestion is, however, completely scouted by Dr. Geo. Lindsay Jom 
He says :—*‘ As this id 
seems to be very widely prevalent, it might be as well if the real fae 
of the case were clearly stated. The trace of truth underlying 41 


son, who thoroughly elucidates the matter. 


story is based upon some experiments made by the late Profess 
Kuehne, of Heidelberg, which were founded upon the previous di 
covery of Professor Boll, of Vienna. The latter discovered that tl 
layer of pigment cells immediately behind the rods and cones of tl 
retina secreted a pinkish purple colouring-matter which spread b 
He called this Sehpurpur (visual purple 
by light. Kuehne sa 
” as he called it, of 


tween the ends of the rods. 


and found that it became rapidly bleached 
ceeded in taking a photograph, or “optogram, 
window showing the panes on a rabbit’s eye, and fixing it in a soh 
The experiment is extremely difficult to perform, an 
To succeed in obtainin 


tion of alum. 


requires the utmost care and precautions. 
a portrait of anyone on thé eye of a person suddenly kiiled, # 


‘ollowing conditions are necessary, and the failure of any one woul 


probably prevent any portrait being formed at all. The victim woul 
iave to be chloroformed and fixed immoyeably in a dentist’s chai 
the eyelids heid apart by an instrument, and the pupil dilated wit 
a mydriatic. The murderer, in the same way, would have to hay 
his face kept immoyeable, at a distance previously agreed upol 


during the whole of the ten minutes’ exposure, while his face w 
ight being carefully exclude 


brilliantly illuminated—ali extraneous 
Ti would also be necessary for the refraction of the victim’s eye t 


have been previously ascertained, and such a spectacle lens place 
in front of it as would sharply define the face of the murderer on th 
victim’s retina. The moment the exposure was sufficient the ey 
would have to be smeared over with lamp black, at once removed fro 
the body in a subdued ron-actinic light, divided in half, and the bae 
half placed in a solution of alum. If all these directions were im 
plicitiy followed the result might yield an image sufficiently distin 
would be ridi : 
4 in. long 


to be recognised as a human face, but, in any case, 1 
lously small. If, for exampie, the murderer’s face were 


and at a distance of one yard from) the victim’s eye, the size of th 
face on the retina would be under four millimétres—i.e., a little ove 


he light used f 


an eighth of an inch, nor could it be enlarged, as 
that purpose would cause the image to fade.” We may, therefore, ¢ 
once dismiss the possibility of any such photographs being formet 
except in the laboratory and under the conditions above named. _ . 


Tur Saron Smoxer.—Che members of the Linked Ring wel 
“at home” on Tuesday evening last at their Photographic Salox 
5a, Pall Mall East, and at 8.30 the programme of music, reciting 
talk, and smoking, to say nothing of drinking, commenced with 
full house. The new home of the Salon is particularly adapted fo 
a function of this description, and the well-known hospitality of th 
genial Links found full scope for expansion in their larger quarter 


The programme of the evening is usually an artistic production, am 
this year was no exception. It succinctly states :—“ At intervals i 
the talk, the following gentlemen will amuse and otherwise interes 
piano playing, by comic am 
tragic reciting, and by other performings. At judicious occasion 
and soda water, supported by ‘sand 
wiches of varied contents.” When it is said the “talent” include 
Mr. Walter Churcher, Mr. Reginaid George Robins 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, and others, to say nothing of “The Odell, 
the success of the evening can be understood. The gatherin 
included a notable collection of celebrities in the photographic am 


the audience with singing, with 


there will be Scotch whi 


Groome, Mr. 


art world, and needless to say the popular hon. secretary of th 
Salon, Mr. Reginald Craigie, came in for his usual ovation at th 
termination of the proceedings. 
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£7 odd for 4,000. 


yalue of t 
den 


ne cards 
Biggs said 
there was no sign 
here were nine 
btained by him 
plied any of t 


=| 


0 four months’ 


n the new quarters, 


the Cardiff County Court recently, sued 
premises he occupied for damage to his stock of negatives in conse- 
quence of the defective condition of the bui 


number of negatives kept for repeat orders, and 


ering the attic, 


tory negligence, and that the value o 
eatly exaggerated. Judgment was given for plaintiff for £60, 


alse pretence. 


the cheque which 


aq « Gili . . ees 
leaded “guilty under extenuating circumstances,” and was sentencec 


‘A READER asks :—‘‘ Can you give me the address of the Automatic 


st of same?” We cannot; but will forward any 
uerist. 


Tx Multiscope and Film Company, Burlington, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 


ddition to manufacturing the “ Al, Vista” camera 


he “ Badger” plate cameras. 


Hunter, AND Co., for many years in Cranbourne 


sireet, Leicester Square, have transferred their business to larger 


dford Street, Strand, London, W.C. Their large 


tock of high-class second-hand apparatus is more conveniently housed 


and the firm begs its customers—some of whom 
establishment of the business, more than thirty 
Messrs. Sands and Hunter will 


he new address. 


nd purchase of reputable second-hand apparatus as 


he staple features of their trading, but the new premises will give 


ity of serving their clients also in other ways. 


Tun death is announced of Mr. De Lan, Bridge End, Tweedmouth, 


‘ommercial § Legal Intelligence 


ee 
Walter Harry Cox, 
the landlord of the 


oor.—A photographer named 


ding. The evidence 
took a house in Westbourne Crescent from Mr. 
seven years’ lease. In the attic he stored a large 
as a result of water 
He 
e value of his repeat orders for the last three 
The defence was that plaintiff did not complain 
the attic until February last, that there was con- 
the negatives was 


1,111 were destroyed or seriously damaged. 


Pravp sy 4 TRAVELLING PHorograpHeR.—On Monday last at 
Stroud, Joshua William Humphreys, of Orchard Street, Blandford, 


ged with having, on August 22, obtained from 
a Stroud tradesman, £7 by false pretences. He 


wis further charged with having, on August 23, obtained £2 from 


ge, bookseller, of Brinscombe, near Stroud, by 
Prisoner solicited orders for picture post- 


her case had orders or part been executed. He 


photographic apparatus with him, and offered to take 


he district and supply the picture postcards a 
Mr. Shelton said he was induced to part with 
he gave prisoner in view of the extraordinary 
and what he said about his business. Superinten- 

1e visited prisoner’s house, a small cottage, and 

indicating that any business was carried on there. 
other cases against prisoner, the total money 
being £28. Prisoner admitted that he had no 
1e orders for which money had been drawn. He 


hard labour. 


(a ‘ ‘ 
Turvy or Campras.—Bbenezer James Faulkner, of Green Street, 


Whalley Range, Manchester, was charged, on remand, at the Guild- 


hal 
slides and lenses, 
from R. J. Beck 
Sen: 


enced to six 


with stealing 


¢ a number of hand cameras, tripods, microscopic 

camera slides and parts, ete., value about £44, 
and Co. (Limited), Cornhill. The prisoner was 
months’ in the second division. 


Correspondence, 


-*,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by owr 


correspondents 
—_>——_—_—__ 


THE INVENTION OF PIGMENT PRINTING. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Being deeply interested 
photography, I have followed closely the weekly notes by “ His- 
toricus” in the B.J.P., and am greatly indebted for many points of 
importance, told, too, with just that personal touch that one misses 
in the ordinary text-book. 

I will be very grateful if you can give me any further information 
(or references to details already in print) with regard to the following 
point, which ‘has long puzzled me :— 

I gather that when Ponton discoyered the method of printing on 
than proving that light 


in the early history of 


bichromatised paper he got no further 
darkened the salt. Had he no conception 
prints the reaction was probably more complex than the darkening 
of the bichromate? And is it literally the case that no investigations 
he infinitely more impor- 


that even in his paper 


were made—i.e., which were recorded—of t 
ant results of light on bichromate when mixed with colloids until 
Fox Talbot 
I had always looked upon Ponton as t 


took the matter in hand? 
e founder (unconscious, 
perhaps) of photo-mechanical work, but unless Fox Talbot was 
induced to try the result of mixing 
yy what he knew of Ponton’s work it certainly seems that Talbot is 
ully entitled to all the credit in this branch of photography. 

Talbot was doubtless at work on the problem between 1839, and 
Is there any 
evidence as to when and for what reason he came to take it up? 

And did he certainly hit on the insolubilisation of bichromatised 
gelatine before Poitevin, in which case, I suppose, one may fairly 
look upon the latter’s work as lineally descended from Talbot's? 

I am ashamed to ask your contributor so many questions on a 
; to be able to work out for myself 


directly bichromate and gelatine, 


his first publication of his photogravure process. 


point which, it may be, I ough 


from the books that are available, but I had far rather have the 


deliberate opinion of a careful observer with an unusually good 
pied from 
other books) of the ordinary text-book writer.—Yours truly, 
Watrer S. Corprer. 
4, Rosella Place, North Shields, October 2, 1905. 

[Our correspondent’s enquiries are dealt with by “Historicus” on 


another page.—Hps., B.J.P.] 


memory, than the statements (too often perfunctorily co 


THE TITLE OF A PICTURE. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I am writing to ask if you would assist me to correct. 
I sent in two 
The autho- 
rities have hung “Betrayed” and called it “Bereaved,” and, of 


the title of my study, now hung in the “ Royal.” 
and the other “ Betrayed.” 


” 


pictures—one “ Bereaved 


course, the title does not fit the picture; consequently I did not 
get a good criticism in your journal, It has been reproduced in the 
“Tllustrated London News” as “Bereaved,” and, they have taken 
the title from the catalogue—hence another mistake. The secretary 
has written expressing regret. I have had several letters from 
friends asking why I had spoilt my study by giving it an inappro- 
priate title.—Apologising for thus troubling you, and thanking you 
in anticipation, I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Epwin H. Hazerz. 


Linden Road Studios, Clevedon, October 7, 1905. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


** All matters intended for the text portion of this JourRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Eprrors, THe Brivisu 
JouRNAL oF Puorocrapny, 24, Wellington- Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inatiention to this ensures delay. 

*" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addre of the writers are given. 

«* Communications relating to Ac ments and general business 

affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 

24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, M s. Henry 

GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Strand, W.C., 

undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 

1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 

Two unmounted copies ach photograph must be sent with the fee. 


ne 


i) 


a #8 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


E. F. Bostock, 24, Moorgate Street, Nottingham. Photograph of Mr. and Mrs, 
Hodokinson, 

W. ©. Sillence, 7, Bank Buildings, Weybridge, Surrey. Photograph of the Saxon 
Ourfew Bell from the Abbey, Chertsey. 

J. H, Mumford, 22, Victoria Road, New Brighton. Three Photographs of Rough 
Sea at New Brighton. 

G A, Dean, 14, High Street. Rugby. 

H. Johnstone, Rockstone Place, (: 
Castle-Douglas Bowling Club, 1905. 

$8. H. Greenway, Abington Street, Northampton. Photograph of the New Zealand 
and Northampton Rugby Football Teams. 

H. V. Southgate, 2, Station Road, Maidenhead, Berks. Photograph of Mary 
Isabel Horsjield Feeding Parrot, entitled ‘* Pretty Poll.” 

Rey. J. Hill, Holy Rood Rectory, George Street, Barnsley. Two Photographs of 
Ceremony of Opening the New Church of the Holy Rood, Barnsley. 

Miss C, Osborne, 454, Stratford Koad, Sparkhill, Birmingham. Photograph of 
Child Partial y Dressed, Supporting Itself by both Arms on Cushion, Head 
held up, Baby Lauahing. 

A. Webster, Barnack, Stamford. Two Photographs of Deeping St. James. 


Photograph of Child with “ Daily Mail.” 
stle-Douglas, Scotland. Photograph of the 


Boox on Retoucutxe.—I shall be much obliged to you if you will 
mention in your valuable journal : (1) the best book of retouch- 
ing negatives with knife; (2) where to procure same.—M. 
BaRNaRer. : 

As good as any is “ Retouching,” by Arthur Whiting. (Daw- 
barn and Ward, Limited.) 1s. 

C. H. Laws.—There are lamps on the market serving the same pur- 
pose, but we should think there is a certain business to be 
done, though not a very large one. We should say it would 
be worth your while to take out provisional protection. 

‘Trapp Name.—Will you kindly give me an answer to the following? 
Tam about to start a portrait supply, and wish to name it as 
follows: “G Fine Art Society.” Have I to register it in 
any way? There is no one in the business but myself; I class 


myself as manager. But, having it named under a society, I 
thought I should have to do so. Would “Fine Art Association” 
come under the same rules.—Finn Art. 

You will not have to register the name. Do not you think 
> is a mistake? Would it not be 
better to call it a company, with yourself as manager, if you 


naming the affair a “ society ’ 


do not wish it to be thought the business is your own? 
Coryricut.—lI shail be greatly obliged if you will inform me whether 
the enclosed photograph is copyright or not. It is of William 
Morris 
The only way for you to ascertain is by search at Stationers’ 


poet and author, who died 1896.—ENequrreErR. 


Hall, London, E.C., but we should say the copyright in the 
photograph has been registered, in all probability. 
H. J. H. asks :—Wiil you please oblige us with the address of the 
Executors or the gentleman who has taken over the photo- 
graphic business of the late Mr..W. King, photographer, of 


Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush? We wish to obtain some 
of his negatives. 
You probably refer to Mr. Horatio Nelson King. Unless we 


are mistaken, a letter addressed to his son will bring you the 
information, 
PRIMULINE PRocrss.—In the “ Almanac” published by you for 1904, 


f 


on page 691, is described a process for printing on woven fabr 
having for its basis “primuline.” May I ask your assistan 
in letting me know what this primuline is, or where it can } 
obtained? I should like to try the process, but the local phot 
material people can give me no information about the materia 
PARTICK. | 
Primuline is a diazo dye. If you write to Merck, Jews 
Street, London, E.C., you will be able to obtain it. 
stTION OF RicHr.—I am anxious to obtain photographs of 
new Roman Catholic Church that faces up to the public street 
both interior and exterior, the opening of which takes place o 


A QuzE 


Sunday next. Iam asked to photograph the church and giy 
donation to the fund in return for full copyright powers ¢ 
same from the priest in charge, otherwise he will prohibit m 
selling same on the grounds that the church does not belon 
to the State but a private community. I shall be glad to knoy 


if the priest has any power to prevent me from selling photo 


graphs of the exterior, if taken without his permission? . 
An ENGriismMn. 


You have the right to do anything you like with the phote 
graphs. 


> AND OrHERS.—In our next. 


“Want to Know,’ 
Toxine Bromrpres.—l. What is the best toning bath for bromide 
for obtaining a rich brown-sepia colour? 2. I haye been usin 

a sulphide bath, bleaching with potass. bichromate and hydro 
chloric acid (carefully washing out all stain caused by bichre 
mate, but generally tones have a yellowish tinge. Is this causec 

by metol-hydroquinone developer, and would ortol be an im 
provement? 3. Is potass. ferricyande and amm. bromide of any 

use? If so, please give formule.—BromipE Toner. j 

1. The ferricyanide-bromide formula is about the best, and 

2. We 
Bichro- 
mate needs a weak bath of metabisulphite after it to discharge 


certainly the most convenient for commercial work, 


think the deyeloper has little to do with the stain. 


the stain. 3. Yes. 
Kino.—Walter Carson and Sons, Grove Works, Lombard Road, 
Battersea, S.W. 
Ceramic PHorocrapuy.—I should be glad if you could enlighten me 


See article on another page of this issue. 


as to the method of producing ceramic enamels, and if the 
carbon process is used in same, and, if so, how the transfer 
is effected on to the copper, as it seems to me the firing would 
dissolve the tissue. Is there any book ‘issued on the process?— 
TEL OL. 1s 

Ceramic photographs have been done by the carbon process, 
but a special tissue is necessary, and it is not a commercial 
article. The process almost universally employed for ceramie 
photography is the powder process. A book on the subject 
by W. Ethelbert Henry and H. Snowden Ward is published 
by Dawbarn and Ward, Farringdon Ayenue, at 1s. 6d. 


*,* Novice TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely nithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears ie 
the text portion of the paper. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1906. 
Epirep sy Grorce E. Brown, F-.1.C. 
Tn forty-fifth annual issue of Tue British JOURNAL 
‘PxotocrapHic Atmanac will be published on December 
‘ist. This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
‘and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
‘Publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
‘tan two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
1906 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 
_ The lines followed in the previous editions of the ALMANAC 
wil be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will 
be modified to make it more than ever the book of 
universal photographic reference. The editorial article 
will deal very completely with the important subject of 
PxHoroGRaPHic CopyriGHr, 

and the systematic review of the work of the year under the 
title “Epitome o Progress ” will be a strong feature of the 
volume. 

The Armanac for 1906 will appeal to photographers all 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
The standard matter and formule will be revised and 
added to where necessary, and wherever practicable new 
features of an informative nature will be added. 


The text and advertisement pages of the ALMANAC are 
now in the printers’ hands, and our publishers ask us to 
State that proofs of all matter are being despatched day 
by day, and should be returned with all convenient 
tapidity, 


EX CATHEDRA. 


Developed The enfeebled light of the past few 
Prints weeks has been sufficient to remind 
on P.O.P. 


those who produce prints by any of the 
direct printing methods that still worse must be expected 
as the winter advances. A goodly number of photo- 
graphers do not seem to be aware that P.O.P. prints which 
have had but a brief exposure in the printing-frame can 
be developed and, by this means, many times the number 
of pictures can be produced in a given time than would 
be the case if they were printed fully out in the first 
instance. The paper by Dr. Blacklock on another page 
describes a method of working which may be adopted for 
trial by those taking up the process, but we may add one 
or two comments suggested by his contribution. Of 
course, this method will not compete with bromide print- 
ing when time alone is the chief consideration. But there 
is a characteristic about a direct print on glossy paper 
that is not possessed by a developed bromide, and which 
a certain section of the public decidedly prefer. If this 
same character can be secured in a P.O.P. that has been 
but partially printed, and subsequently developed, it 
should be a great aid to professional photographers during 
the winter months. That the system is not very generally 
followed will be readily admitted, but there is no reason why 
it should not be, provided more attention were given to 
it than has hitherto been the case. It is really little, if 
any, more trouble than working in he ordinary way, as 
it is not absolutely necessary that the prints be toned. 
Certain agreeable colours are obtained by development 
alone, the precise “tone” being governed by the exposure 
the print receives in the printing. The more deeply the 
paper is printed, the warmer will be the tones; and, con- 
versely the slighter the exposure to light the darker will 
be the tones, because more silver will be reduced upon 
the image by the longer development. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the principle involved in the de~ 
velopment of a P.O.P. print is entirely different from that 
of a bromide one. In the latter there is no free nitrate 
of silver present, in the former there is, and therefore an 
alkaline developer cannot be used for it; an acid one must 
be employed or universal blackening will result. Prac- 
tically, the development of a P.O.P. is analogous to that 
of a collodion negative—the free nitrate of silver is 
reduced to the metallic state, and deposits on the parts 
acted on by light. 


* % 


Tt is not our intention to recommend any 
fer ca particular brand of paper, or any par- 

evenorer. ticular developer for the work. Different 
papers behave differently, and so, in a marked manner, do 


A Formula 
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different developers so far as the tones are concerned at 
different stages, but we may say that with all the papers 
and different developers we have experimented with we 
have got satisfactory results, although the tones may 


have differed. Here is a typical developer that has 
answered well in our hands :— 


Metol an 5 grains. 
Pyrogallic acid Wastes .. 95 grains. 
Glacial acetie acid 2 drachms. 
Water 10 ounces. 


In place of the acetic acid citric may be used, and yields, 
with most papers, a colder tone. The prints must not be 
washed before development, as to do so would remove the 
free silver necessary to form, or rather strengthen, the 
image. In some of the directions for the development of 
P.O.P. prints it is recommended that the prints be trans- 
ferred direct from the developer into the fixing bath, with- 
out previously washing them. This we look upon as being 
a mistake, as then the pictures will go into the hyposul- 
phite in a strongly acid condition, and sulphur will be 
liberated in the paper. The reason why this method is 
advised is that the developing action would go on in the 
washing water, and the prints would turn out darker than 
was intended. But if the prints be put into a solution of 
salt and water all developing action is at once arrested, and 
the washing can be done at leisure when the batch has been 
developed. The fixing and washing of developed P.O.P. 
prints is precisely the same as if they had been fully 
printed in the ordinary way. 


A Showcase A case of some little interest to photo- 
Dispute. graphers came before the Judge of the 
Wigan County Court one day last week, in which a pnoto- 
grapher sued his superior landlord for £5, as damages for 
he alleged illegal removal of his show-cases from the 
entrance to the premises. It appears that the paintiff took 
he business from another who had a lease of the premises, 
or such portion of them as was used for photography. In 
he lease there was no clause allowing show-cases to be put 
ut, but the landlord gave verbal permission for that to be 
one. This permission seems to have been withdrawn 
rom the plaintiff, who appears to be the tenant of the one 
who sold the business—the original lessee, and not the 
actual owner of the building. In the end judgment was 
given for the defendant, with costs.. This case illustrates 
he necessity of persons, when taking premises, or taking 
over a business, to look carefully into the terms of the 
original lease when a sub-lease is granted, or an agreement 
made based upon it. In this case there was nothing men- 
tioned about show-cases at the entrance in the original 
lease, only a verbal permission being given. In cases where 
show-cases are desired, they and their position and sizes 
should be specified in the lease; then there can be no dis- 
putes about rights. Such a clause usually exists in all 
leases where ithe tenant does not rent the whole of the 
premises. 


20 


* * * 


We ave frequently asked by photo- 
graphers whose business experience is 
presumably limited to certain classes of 
~ work, what should be charged for some special or unusual 
work which has been placed in their hands. This question 
is ‘always a difficult one to answer, as we can hardly ever 
be in possession of all the facts. The points, among 
others, requiring consideration are, how far will the work 
upset the general routine of business? What special ex- 
pense must be incurred to do it properly? what is the 


Prices for 
Special Work. 


financial position of the client, and will he pay cheerfully, 
or will he complain if even a modest charge is made? As 
a rule, unless one specialises very distinctly it is not good 
business to decline a commission, but if there is plenty of the 
ordinary portrait work about, a price may be asked which, 
if accepted, will pay the worker well. If the work is un- 
usual or specially difficult there are other aspects. It may 
detrimentally affect one’s business to decline a special 
commission under ordinary circumstances, for the inquirer 
will be likely to lessen his estimate of the photographer's 
ability; but, on the other hand, to accept and then in- 
differently execute such a commission has a very bad 
effect. There is, and can be no “usual charge,” just as 
there is no uniform practice among surgeons to always 
ask the same fee for the same operation. 


* * * 
Preparing The dealers are now busy in introducing 
for Winter new designs for Christmas and New 
Business. 


Year greeting cards to their customers, 
and very excellent some, indeed most, of them are. It not 
infrequently happens that photographers delay ordering 
their stock until the dealers have sold out the best de- 
signs. Those who intend to make a feature of these cards 
this winter will do well to secure what they require with- 
out delay. In this connection it is a little surprising that 
photographers rely so much upon the mount makers for 
the designs they use. Why do they not make original 
designs for their own pictures and print them with the 
portraits? The matter would be very simple to anyone 
with taste and a little skill as a draughtsman. The designs 
and lettering, ornamental or otherwise, could be made on 
cardboard, and then negatives taken of suitable size from 
them and used for double printing. The double printing, 
it is true, involves a little extra trouble, though not much, 
and the finished picture would be a departure from the 
“usual thing,” and command a higher price. Will the por- 
trait picture postcard, which has had such a run during 


the present year, and is being done at such a ridiculously 


low price, affect the Christmas portrait card business, and 
the prices obtained for them? We fear it will, to some 
extent, unless something in the shape of distinct novelty 
is forthcoming. An ornamental border got up by the 
photographer himself on the lines indicated would be a step 
in that direction, and no doubt prove a means of getting 
enhanced prices for the pictures, instead of only five or 
six shillings a dozen. The hint may be of service to some 
of our professional readers. 
* * * 


Children The old order changeth. Twenty-five 
as Sitters. years ago the poor little mortal who was 
taken to the photographers was fixed in a chair of 
weird construction, and an iron head-rest pushed 
against his head, while many stern instructions as to keep- 
ing still and not spoiling plates were dealt out. Small 
wonder that the expression usually registered on the plate 
was such as may be seen in most family albums. How 
differently is the child handled now in some of the sump- 
tuous palaces of photography. Yet we think the point is 
one of importance hardly sufficiently grasped by very many 
workers. Some photographers are, of course, quite un- 
fitted by temperament for sympathetically handling chil 
dren, and as a consequence do not get many to handle. 
Others have such a distinctive perception of the special 
methods necessary in any case, that children are always at 
their ease in the studio, and good portraits almost invari- 
ably result. The photographer needs to bear in mind 
several points as a basis of successful work. The modern 


child is usually more sensitive and highly strung, an in- 
heritance largely the result of the greater tension required 
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in life nowadays. Rough treatment may be effective in 
keeping such children quiet, but the expression will inevit- 
ably indicate the treatment used. Then children of to-day 
have much more latitude allowed them. Three decades 
ago the rising generation were taught that they were to 
be seen and not heard; now, having brought up their 
parents better, they must earlier take a place in the table 
talk and the councils of the family. This “undoubtedly 
produces a feeling of independence which must be reckoned 
with, Another most important point is to estimate the 
mental power of the little sitter. No one is more ready to 
yesent an insult to the intelligence. Special care should 
be taken to guard against undue familiarity of treatment, 
a rather dignified courtesy, if kindly, being much more 
effective than anything in the nature of “ gush.” 


* * * 
‘Disputes The recent case heard at the Westmin- 
as to ster County Court, in which Mr. 
Payment 


Kubelik’s manager was sued by a poster 
artist for £25, the value of a poster design—the amount 
claimed was awarded to the plaintiff—is an interesting one 
for photographers. While we should strongly advise 
meeting clients as far as possible, professional photo- 
graphers undoubtedly find a number of people whom no- 
body can satisfy, and who will, on the slightest pretext, 
refuse payment. We make no comment whatever on the 
Kubelik case, but the decision of the jury, who were, ne 
doubt, instructed in the various points of law involvea, 
and who applied ordinary business common-sense to the 
case, clearly goes to show that where an order for artistic 
work is given, payment in due course must be made, 
whether the result is considered perfection or not. If it 
can be shown that the artist, whether photographic or other, 
has reasonably carried out the expressed wishes of his 
client, the contract will usually be regarded as fulfilled. 
Ibis manifestly impossible to submit an exact sample in 


‘cases where an original artistic work is being produced in - 


the same way that a sample of a manufactured article may 
be shown. The purchaser exercises his discretion in 
selecting the man to whom he goes. In the case referred 
to the question of likeness was raised, and here, of course, 
uncertainty often arises. It is a matter of every-day ex- 
perience that portraits are produced which some of the 
sitter’s friends think excellent likenesses, while others 
equally intimate with the sitter regard them as poor. 
Another point—where a. photographer advertises “ satisfac- 
tion guaranteed” he has little or no claim to his money 
in case o dispute, and it will, we think, be found that 
Where these words occur in circulars or price lists, “cash 
ai time of sitting” is a fairly rigid rule, thus making it 
necessary for the initiative in any County Court proceed- 
ings to be taken by the dissatisfied customer. 


* * * 


Temperature In our last issue various methods of 
a the heating the studio were referred to, out 
lark-room. P : : 

; an equally important point, during the 
‘Winter months, is the warming of the dark-room. Unless 
its temperature is maintained the comfort of working, and 
‘the results obtained, will suffer. Ifthe temperature of the 
toom falls much below 50 deg. F. the negatives will de- 
Velop slowly, much as if they had received but insufficient 
‘Xposure, and there may be a difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient density or vigour in them. It is true that the solu- 
tions, as well as the dishes, may be warmed, but that is 
only a partial relief, inasmuch as they quickly cool down 
®gam when used in an abnormally cold place. Therefore 
itis best to have the means of artificially warming the 


dark-room during the winter months, alike by day and by 
night. Dark-rooms being usually by no means large, a 
very small amount of heat will suffice to keep them at a 
proper working temperature. A small gas stove would 
suffice, if it were furnished with a flue to carry the products 
of combustion outside, for to allow them to escape inside 
would be very injurious to the health of the worker, and 
further, as we said last week in reference to heating the 
studio with gas, much of the heat is wasted. 


* * * 


Paraffin On the whole, perhaps, the best and 
eroues for the most economical method of warming the 
ark-room, antes ean f tun ie 

ark-room is by means of paraffin stoves. 
They cost but three or four shillings, and one with a three 
to four and a half inch wick will serve to keep an ordinary 
dark-room at a suitable heat throughout the day, provided 
the door is not left open more than is necessary. If 
placed on the floor the light from it should cause no incon- 
venience, and the heat will be pretty equally diffused 
throughout the apartment. A common paraffin lamp, with 
a three-quarter or an inch wick, left burning, will suffice 
to preserve the room and its contents warm throughout 
the night, and prevent water in the taps from freezing. 
Ii is surprising to those who are not aware of the fact 
what a small source of heat is required to keep a small 
room warm when the door is kept continually shut. An 
objection may be raised to paraffin as a source of heat on 
account of smell. But there need be little, or no, smell 
from paraffin stoves, or lamps, if the parts be kept clean 
and the wicks properly trimmed. If these points be neg- 
lected, the lamp is liable to give off unpleasant fumes, but 
unpleasant as they may be, they are unlike the emanations 
from burning gas in their injurious effect on health or 
photographic operations. 


> 


THE CAPABILITIES OF MODERN LENSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who have a good deal of landscape, group, 
and architectural work to do in addition to the usual 
portrait sittings in the studio are now buying the modern 
type of anastigmatic lens for the purpose, and in several 
cases which have recently come under our notice have 
expressed disappointment after a few trials with the in- 
strument. In every case this has arisen from a failure 
to appreciate the special points wherein the anastigmatic 
lens with a flat field differs from its forerunner, the recti- 
linear, or, symmetrical. To put the whole matter in a 
nutshell,’speed is the only point gained by using the 
modern lens. A good symmetrical or even a cheap French 
R.R., costing, say, a sovereign for a whole-plate size, will 
give a picture with critical definition if it is stopped down 
to perhaps //22 or //32. The anastigmat will give equal 
sharpness at its open aperture of //6 for all objects: 
situated in the one plane. Suppose a photograph is 
required of a bill-poster’s hoarding. The camera is set 
up exactly opposite and the image focussed with an R.R. 
lens at //8. The image on the centre of the focussing 
screen can be got sharp, but the original image will be 
more or less blurred owing to astigmatism and curvature 
of field. To secure sharpness the lens is stopped down, 
the diaphragm correcting the blurring, but only by 
reducing it, and of course at the expense of speed in expo- 
sure. If the R.R. be now replaced by an anastigmat and 
focussing is performed at the open aperture, it will be 
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found that the whole of the image of the hoarding is sharp 
both in the centre and on the margins of the plate, and 
no stopping down will be necessary. The flat hoarding 
constitutes an object all in one plane. In group: work we 
have a close approximation to the same thing, the figures 
being all nearly the same distance from the camera. Here 
the flat-field lens will often enable an exposure of a quarter- 
second at 7/8 to be given instead of the two seconds 
required by an R.R. stopped down to f/22 to secure sharp- 
ness of the outside figures. All photographers who do 
much group-photography will at once recognise that this 
constitutes a great advantage. So in architectural work, 
the main portion of the view may be a building which 
alone is the important object.. Other more distant objects 
are not essential, and the effect will be better if they are 
diffused in the photograph instead of being sharply de- 
fined. An R.R. must be stopped down until marginal 
definition of the main object is secured (for exactly the 
Same reasons as in the case of the hoarding), and then 
it frequently happens that this stopping down gives the 
distance sharper than is desired. The anastigmat may 
perhaps need the second stop to give enough depth of 
field to include the main object from its nearest to its 
furthest point, but at that aperture the more distant 
objects will generally remain softly defined. 

Turning now to the cause of dissatisfaction, let us 
assume a landscape with objects as near the camera as 
50 ft. and as distant as half a mile, all of which are 
yequired quite or approximately sharp. Let us further 
assume that the images of both the near and the distant 


object fall about the centre of the ground glass. Focus 
the near object, with the R.R. lens, at an aperture of 
7/8, and it can be got sharp. So also, by racking the lens 
a little nearer to the ground glass, the image of the 
distant object can be obtained sharp. But in no position 
of the focussing screen will both objects be really sharp 
at one and the same time. Replace the R.R. lens by an 
anastigmat of equal focal length, and precisely the same 
result will be noticed. In this respect there is absolutely 
no difference between the one and the other. If near and 
distant objects are required sharp at the same time the 
lens must be stopped down, and the greater the focal 
length the smaller must be the relative aperture used for 
such subjects as the one we have just assumed. It is 
ignorance on this point which leads to so many com- 
plaints as to the performance of magnificent lenses, and 
probably to a good deal of the dissatisfaction which is 
expressed. 

It should be noted that, although we have said that no. 
lens will sharply define objects 30 ft. and half a mile dis- 
tant from the camera at the same time, in actual practice 
small lenses of, say, 4 in. focal length would give images 
so nearly sharp as to be considered sharp enough for all 
practical purposes. In hand-cameras provided with lenses 
of 4-in. or 44-in, focus it is possible to secure negatives 
with all objects beyond about 20 ft. sufficiently sharp. In 
the case of lenses of greater length of focus the difference 
in definition is very apparent, as the worker soon finds out 
when commencing to use a 15 by 12 camera after being 
accustomed to a quarter-plate or half-plate instrument. 


| 
| 
|| 
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IN HISTORY 


Daguerre and Niepce. 

Tux partnership between Niepce and Daguerre was approaching 
actuality in October 1829. It came to pass on December 14 
of that year, but we get a glimpse of the preliminary state of 
things from a letter of Niepce to Lemaitre dated October 25. 
It shows his first disposition to part with his knowledge to 
Daguerre, and proves also his reversion from a photo-engraving 
to a photographic process, using these terms in their modern 
significance. 

“You are under the impression that my plate is engraved. 
Itisnot. It is only blackened, without using acid, by a process, 
my own unskilfulness in the use of which has given me little 
success, the black depositing on the least pronounced parts of 
the print. . Hence I have been obliged to remove it asi well 
as I could with very soft linen. My object was to obtain all 
the gradations of black and white on this silver plate, and I 
think that with greater care and skill I shall be able to make 
good use of this process. You were right in attributine one of 
its striking defects to its long exposure. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to avoid this. In order to obtain success 
the exposure must be short, i.e., the image must be sharp and 
brilliant. For this a camera as perfect as M. Daguerre’s is 
necessary, and without it I fear that I shall be only partly 
successful, 

I am, therefore, anxious to reply to his proposals, and to 
invite him to co-operate with me in the perfection of my helio- 
graphic processes, and to share in the benefits which will spring 
from our complete success. I have told him that by making 
the same offer to yourself I should like to find an additional 
guarantee of success in the utilisation of your coood talents.” 

To this Lemaitre replied that Daguerre had ereatly improved 
the camera and mode of using it, and that no one could better 
co-operate with him in the development of heliography. Daguerve, 


he said, did not favour the idea of working for an engraying 
process, but was anxious for Niepce to devote himself to the 
perfection of the process apart from this. 


The First Negative Albumen Process on Glass. 


One of the classics in the early history of photography is the 
paper by Niepce de St. Victor, read before the Paris Academy 
of Sciences exactly 58 years ago. On October 25, 1847, he de- 
scribed the process by which he applied the sensitising pro- 
cesses of Talbot to glass plates by the aid of a film of albumen. 
He was a follower of Sir John Herschel in the matter of using 
a rigid glass plate instead of paper as a support of the sensitive 
film, but he modified Talbot’s procedures in giving effect to 
his ideas. His albumen process on glass marks the divergence 
of the stream of progress into a new channel. From that time 
forth the current of work was towards glass as a supnort for the 
negative, although it must not therefore be assumed that then 
or in any period of the history of photography the sworn 
adherents of paper or other flexible negatives have been non- 
existent. 

Niepce de St. Victor prepared his sensitive film by beating 
up albumen with potassium iodide, potassium bromide, and 
common salt. This mixture he poured on his glass plate, which 
he heated until the albumen hardened and became insoluble. 
He then sensitised the plate in silver nitrate, and exposed it 
either wet or dry. Development followed in a sblutiion of 
gallic acid. The process was in general nractice in England up 
till 1850, and perhaps the fine architectural work done by 
Ross and Thomson of Edinburgh may be within’ the knowledge 
of some of my readers. In fact, I believe Levy, of Paris, the 
successor of Ferrier, still employs a modified form of it for his 
exquisite lantern transparencies, 

Historicvs. 
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Members’ Lantern Evenings. 


the last article (page 786) mention was made of the lantern 
hows that figure so prominently in the winter programmes of 
ost societies. In many instances these lantern nights are 
nothing more or less than what have been described as 
“ peep-shows.” Series. of slides are projected on to the screen 
sometimes accompanied bv brief remarks and sometimes in 
ilence broken only by the whispered comments of the assembled 
members. This type of evening should be abolished. No 
good purpose is served, especially when only the titles of 
e slides are read out, and the proceedings are generally very 
ame and uninteresting. They should be made both interesting 
and instructive, and this can be achieved by announcing that 
qiticism both from the artistic and technical standpoint will 
accompany each slide. This criticism should be supplied by 
the members themselves or at least by a few who are qualified 
6 criticise. Technical data concerning the method of a slide 
ill probably interest a much greater portion of the members 
t this time of year than a long description of the place por- 
trayed. Particulars of exposure, development, toning, etc., 
should always be given when available, and this can easily be 
btained if the slides are by members. A discussion regarding 
the merits and faults in composition or technique, and sugges- 
tions for remedies, while the slide on the screen will prove of 
great advantage to everybody concerned, and, moreover, can 
he more easily accomplished than criticising a print which 
only one or two can inspect at a time. Lantern evenings of 
is description should therefore, whenever possible, take the 
lace of the lantern show where the slides are simply jerked 
through the lantern with little or no comment, and will amply 
repay any extra trouble taken in organising them. 


Lantern Lectures. 


A certain amount-of preparation is always necessary to make 
a lantern evening a success apart from the subject of the 
lecture and the personality of the lecturer. Nothing is more 
disconcerting to the average lecturer, no matter whether he is a 
member of the society or a visitor, than to arrive on the scene 
and find a goodly audience, but no preparations made for his 
comfort. The capable secretary should ascertain beforehand if 
‘the lecturer requires any special appliances, and in addition 
should always have ready a reading desk and shaded lamp, 
which may sometimes be necessary when the lecturer has notes. 
‘A reliable method of signalling between lanternist and lecturer 
should also be arranged, as nothing is more irritating to an 
audience than'a knock on the table or floor or other noisy 
‘signal to change the slide. A small clicking instrument sold 
for the purpose is better, and an electric communication with 
muffled gong is best. Failing this, however, a signal by means 
of a small red light in the back of the reading-lamp, placed 
can be easily. seen by the lanternist, is satisfactory 

Every society should, nevertheless, if many lantern 
lectures are to be included in the programme, invest in one 
of the electric signals. They are not expensive, and their 
utility is unquestionable. The lantern, too, should always be 
in readiness, and a slide focussed before the advent of the 
audience. Matters will go much more smoothly if this pre- 
caution is seen to. The arrangement of the chairs on visitors’ 
nights, when a lantern lecture is on, is a duty that devolves on 
the “stewards” previously mentioned. It is a small matter, 
but one that receives very little attention as a rule. The front 
chairs should not be placed too near the screen, especially if 
alarge picture is projected, as such close proximity is not good 
for the comfort of those in the front row, or for the enlarged 
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slide, which will not appear to best advantage under such con- 
ditions. A central gangway should always be kept, and the 
lantern itself should be isolated ; and lastly, when arranging a 
lantern lecture, see that it is not too long, or the audience will 
become wearied, no matter how good the material may be. 
Interchange of Lectures 
When it is found that a member is capable of giving a good 
lecture or demonstration, his consent should be obtained, and 
the secretary should endeavour to arrange an exchange of lec- 
tures with other societies who may also have “show men.” 
This is one of the chief attractions of the various federations and 
urions in different parts of the country, and is, of course, 
also one of the principal features of the R.P.S. Affiliation. In 
addition to sending out “ready-made” lectures, the Affiliation. 
publishes a list of society members who are willing to 
lecture at other affiliated societies in exchange for lectures for 
their own club. This interchange of lectures should therefore 
be worked as much as possible, as it not only brings in new 
and interesting lectures and lecturers, but also indirectly serves 
as an advertisement for the society. 
The 
Every go-ahead society should have a portfolio section. This: 
should be conducted on the lines of the well-known postal 
camera clubs. Every member who is capable of producing a 
print, and takes any interest in the progress of photography 
and the society, should be inveigled into joining the section 
and circulating his pictures. The mistake is frequently made in 
large societies of having a “ beginners’” and an advanced port- 
folio. This should not be so, as the beginner is the very indi- 
vidual who should be encouraged, and who is most likely to. 
profit by seeing the work and having the criticisms of the more 
advanced members. ‘True, the advanced member may possibly 
object to having his work criticised by the beginner, which is 
very likely to happen, but even then, a wrinkle is occasionally 
gleaned from some such outspoken remark, and, moreover, the. 
member who thinks his efforts too “ big ” to be included in a mere 
society portfolio is far better out of it. Care should be taken, 
however, by the secretary—or portfolio secretary—to watch the 
criticisms and at once suppress any tendency to personalities. 
This form of comment has killed more than one promising 
endeavour of the kind. The example of good criticism by a 
strong worker in the club will “set the pace,” and do much to 
indicate the lines on which the criticism should be given. A 
note-book is also a useful part of the circulating portfolio, and 
in it photographic matters of technique can be discussed, or a. 
subject for discussion can be started for each round. The 
members’ opinions. can thus often be sounded better than at 
the open meetings. It may be argued that in societies with a 
large membership—of which more than, say, thirty, will par- 
ticipate in the circulation of the portfolio—the matter becomes. 
unwieldy on account of its size. Hach member will want to 
keep the book at least a couple of days to observe and criticise 
the prints before sending on to the next member, and this means, 
with thirty members, a space of three months before a con- 
tributor will see the remarks made on his work. This difficulty 
can be met by having several portfolios running concurrently, 
each with a membership of, say, twenty, and each in charge: 
of an advanced worker. If these circulate with regularity—and 
punctuality is essential for the success of the scheme—as many 
as a dozen folios can be circulating at one time, and each mem- 
ber can depend on seeing at least one a week, The interest is 
thus not allowed to flag, and if, in addition, the books are: 
brought by the members to every meeting where there is a 


Portfolio Section. 


“Stace ee 
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possibility of displaying them, a lot of healthy rivalry will be 
engendered and better work result. 
Survey and Record Sections. 
Apart from the pictorial and technical members of a society, 
there are usually to be found a few who are interested in sur- 
vey and record work. . The secretary should endeavour, if he 
can excite the interest and enthusiasm of these few, to form a 
section devoted to this specialty. A sub-committee should be 
formed to map out a district to be systematically photographed 
and the photographs preserved. The curator of the local 
museum will probably afford much useful information, and 
every item of archeological interest in the district or locality 
decided upon should be carefully marked down for attention. 


The neighbourhood can be either divided into sections, and each 
member who is willing allotted a section, or each member can 
be asked to undertake certain subjects—such as the churches, 
landmarks, old houses, local customs, etc. At all events, the 
formation of a survey section will afford many members of the 
society an object to work for, and as the undertaking will 
usually never be entirely completed, the interest can be sus- 
tained indefinitely. If arrangements are made to exhibit the 
record and survey photographs, permanently display them in 
the local museum, or hand them over to the National Record 
Association for storing in the British Museum, a good and 
educational purpose is being achieved, and a lasting advertise- 
ment made for the society. “How. Suc 


RAPID PRINTING AND DEVELOPMENT OF P.O.P. 


[The following paper, read before the Gateshead Camera Club, on Wednesday in last week, touches a branch of work which usually 


obtains prominence at this season of the year. 


Though the method of developing faintly printed P.O.P. is by no means new, satis- 


factory formule are not numerous, and judging from the prints sent to us by the author of the present communication, Dr. Woolsey 
Blacklock, the process recommended by him should repay a serious trial.—Enps,, B.J.P.] 


GELATINO-CHLORIDE paper, commenly known as P.O.P., is probably 
used by more workers, and in greater quantity than all the other 
photographie printing papers put together. The makers would be 
justified in adding another P. to the name, making it P.P.O.P., 
or popular printing-out paper. It is the easiest to use, and the 
easiest to fail with, and though its price is low, the average cost 
of each finished print is high. This is due partly to the use of gold 
in toning, but principally to the large percentage of prints that are 
wasted in the practice of the ordinary amateur. Over-printing, 
under-printing, over-toning, under-toning, double-toning, and 
high-lights that are bright yellow, pink, or brown, instead of being 
white, are some of the many causes that lead to the filling of the 
-waste-paper basket with spoiled prints, each of which has cost as 
much for time, trouble, and material as the most successful prize- 
winner of the lot. ‘The process I am about to describe is free from 
most of these difficulties. The time of exposure is considerably 
reduced, and the question of over-exposure or under-exposure ren- 
-dered unimportant; no gold is used, therefore the cost of that expen- 


sive metal is saved, and the numerous evils that accompany its use , 


are thus avoided. The principal advantage of this process is that 
it enables the worker to produce a series of uniform prints with 
rapidity, certainty, and the minimum of waste. 

The saving in time is very great, one-sixtieth of the usual expo- 
‘sure being quite sufficient. This is shown by exposing strips of 
P.O.P. to light for gradually lengthening periods, and comparing 
the results before and after development. The experiment may be 
described thus:—A piece of P.O.P. 41 in. by 34 in., is taken from 
the packet, and a strip 4 in. wide at one end of it is covered with a 
piece of card, and the remainder exposed to daylight for 30 sec. 
Another 4 in. is then covered, and the rest is again exposed for 
-50 sec. A third 4 in. is covered, and another exposure of 1 min. 
given; then a fourth 4 in. is covered, and the remainder exposed 
for 2 min. A fifth 4 in. is covered, and an exposure of 4 min. given. 
Then, after covering the sixth 4 in. an exposure of 8 min. is given, 
and lastly, the seventh 4 in. is shielded and an exposure of 16 min. 
given to the eighth. The first 4 in. has not been exposed to light, 
while the others have received exposures of 30 sec., 1 min., 2 min., 
‘4 min., 8 min., 16 min., and 52 min. respectively. The sheet is 
then cut in halves lengthways, and one half developed and fixed. 
On comparing them it will be found that the second space on the 
developed half, which had been exposed for 30 sec., is as dark as 
the last strip on the other, which had been exposed for 32 min. 
This gives a proportion of 1 to 64, and shows the saving in time 


wesulting from using the developer. This increase in sensitiveness 


involves scrupulous. care not to expose the paper to light when 
placing it in or removing it from the printing-frame, or when 
examining it to ascertain the depth to which it has been printed; 
be shown by a corresponding darken- 


Therefore it is better to 


any error in this respect wil 
ing under the influence of the developer. 
develop by artificial light, such as ordinary gaslight; a yellow screen 
is not necessary. 

The developer is made in 


wo solutions : — 


A. 


Pyrogallic acid 32 grains. 


Tartaric acid 32 grains, 
Water 


This solution will keep for three or four weeks. 


6 ounces. 


Potassebichromates eerste ne 1-16 grains. 
Water 


This solution will keep for several months. 


6 ounces. 


The easiest way of 
making it is to make a stock solution, 1 gr. to oz., and add 
4 drachm of it to 16 oz. of water. 

‘Equal parts of A and B are mixed immediately before use, and 
will develop two or three prints in succession before becoming dis- 


coloured. 


The prints are immersed dry, just as they come from the print- 
ing-frame, care being taken to see that the surface is uniformly 
wetted, and that there are no air-bubbles. Development begins in 
about a minute, and is allowed to continue until the print is about 
It is then removed, 


washed quickly in water and placed in the fixing bath. No time 


as dark as the finished print is wished to be. 
must be wasted in doing this, as the print darkens with increasing 
rapidity. Fixing bath: Hypo, 1 ounce; acetate of lead, 60 grains; 
water, 6 ounces. The prints lose very little in this bath, and are 
of a fine sepia tint. The depth to which 
in the frame may vary within wide limits. 


hey should be printed 


A faint image, showing 
only the deepest shadows, is sufficient, as the developer will bring 
out the rest of the picture. If printing is carried farther there 
is less for the developer to do. It has appeared to me that the 
printed part of the picture loses more in fixing than the developed 
part, therefore I prefer a faint print to start with. Bichromate 
of potassium was mentioned as an accelerator in “The British 
Journal Photographic Almanac” about ten or fifteen years ago, 
but the solution recommended discoloured very rapidly, and stained 
the prints. Acetic acid prevented this, but made the gelatine too 
soft. Tartaric acid was found to be more suitable. 


A. Wootsry BLacKLocK. 
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LETTERS TO A MIDDLE- 


CLASS PROFESSIONAL. 


ine 


Qsviousty, an absolutely plain board is not calculated to make a 
pleasing mount, so the next item on the programme is the description 
for the print—whether it is to be plate mark, and, if 
ption ; a paste-down tint, and, if so, of what colour ; 
tom block, decorated or otherwise; or a ruling in 


and surrounding 
<0, of what descri 
a litho’d border 
colour. In spite 
(slavish imitation, 
the least obtrusi 
introduce paste-d 
are further curtailing the adaptabi 
Moreover, one of t 


of all that has been said against the plate mark 
etc.), I believe strongly in it, for certainly it is 
ve and most generally useful surround, for if we 


own tints, coloured borders, etc., to mounts we 
ity of that mount to varying 
est boons of the plate 
well sunk, the raised 
and scratches of other 


he ‘grea 
mark appears to be overlooked, for, when 
border protects the sunk 
prints placed upon it. 


The paste-down centre a 


rint from scrubs 


ppears to have outlived its previous popu- 
uld not be surprised if it once more comes into 
t A 


paste-down can hardly be given, though, 


larity, though I sho 


yogue, since it strongly resembles the multiple paper mount. 


general rule for the tints o 
may be taken that ei 
print, or 
the past 


her the mount or paste-down 
t 


perhaps, i 
should harmonise with the 
T 


he paste-down centre with the 
hese centres in 
The 


general rules of harmony 


mount. have usually been applied to 
white mounts. 
fo! 
last—we use grey on white for plats, and brown on whi 


atter being practically neutral, the centre shouid 


low the or contrast laid down in my 


e for warm- 


s. These mounts, you will observe, have all the defects | 


nout their adaptability for 


toned prin 
of a plain 
coloured p 
them. 

Plain rw 


white mount wit numerous 


rotographs; for this reason I do not advise you to use 


y if care be 
he old 


ings round the print are very good, especial 


exercised in the choice of inks. Of course, I do not advise t 


Te the Oxford mounts, but for grey mounts a single or 
Not many 


rom. t 


ruling of 
double line, either in black or white, is very effective. 
he blocks, but 
plate mark, and plate marks are not good on dark mounts, it 
th while to get them specially made. A set for four 
in brass costs about £2. To deviate a little, the name 
dress should be in black when using the black rule, and in 
white when using the white line; the edges in the latter case should 


makers have if you wish to get away he old 


would be wor 


cabinet shapes 


in the former white, or same grey as mount, or 
e mark it is usually advisable to have the lettering 
locked (plain stamped), and the edges same tone as mount. 
‘or the print on the mount must now be considered. 
Very well when placed in dead centre, a dropped 
appearance being apparent, as if the print was below centre of 
mount. It is therefore advisable invariably to have the print well 
above the centre. In the case of 11 by 8 board with ordinary cabinet 
centte, an inch more margin at bottom than top will not be too 
much, About the same measurement will do for the other shapes, 
allowing even more at bottom for the circular cabinet. It is better, 
however, to keep the margin at sides equal, though not necessarily 


black, 
blind 
The 


For pla 


position. 


ew prints look 


equal to space above print. In very few cases do prints look better 
with more space at one side, and it is certainly not worth while 
stocking for them. Of course, with this greater space at foot of 
mount, for horizontal or “view” pictures another mount is neces- 
sary. The mount is usually also “view” way, and the rule for 
space at bottom aga'n holds gocd. Some of the newer mounts, how- 
ever, have the plate mark view way, but retain the upright type 
There is a great deal of space at bottom, less at top, 
and little at the sides. This gives an individual, but not an eccentric 
mount. 

As I said above, the exact place for plate mark or other centre is 
important, and working drawings of your idea should be supplied. 

I have already touched lightly on the name and address, which 
i 


strongly advise you to stick to a signature form of name, and use 
It gets known, 


af mount. 


may be in the various types or in signature form from a block. 


it on all memos, letter heads, mounts, and ads. 
and is distinctive. To quote a case you probably know well is to 
speak of the enormous use made by Boots, the chemists, of their 
signature. An alternative method is to have the name lithographed. 
When this is done the name and address are usually placed at 
foot of the plate mark or paste-down centre. For grey prints have 
lack ink, for warm tones brown, or, in case of veilums, red may 
be wsed. Blind blocking is, however, the most useful method of 
attaching the mame, and cannot help but be suitable, except, per- 
haps, with the line 'mounts mentioned above. 
when used should be 
Hither 
is the more usual place for 
h space below the print the 
is useful for balancing the 


The position for the signature block 
decided with care. Never place dead in the centre of mount. 
to right or left hand side. The right 
When there is muc 
signature serves to break it up, and 
whole. 

We at length come to the last item, t 
plain beveiled, or colour bevelled. All this is a matter of taste. For 
white mounts either of the first two methods are indicated, and not 
the last. Plain cut is cheapest, and the only method necessary or 
desirable if the mount is to go in a folder. Cream mounts seldom 
want the edges colouring, Dark mounts ‘may either be coloured. 
same tint as board or of a‘colour to suit the name stamping on 
centre surround of print. 

To conclude this letter, my latest thing is a six-sheet cream or 
white board, plain plate-marked, plain blocked, and plain cut 
edges, placed either in a grey or, im the case of cream mounts, a 
brown folder (same colour as prints). These folders have the name 
stamped in ink of the same colour, but of a lighter tint tham 


signing a picture. 


he edges—whether plain cut, 


themselves. 
The great convenience of a universal outside size is greatly felt, 
and much time hitherto spent in finding right size folder is now saved. 
I would mention that I purchase my folder covers and mounts 
separately, slipping in myself, not being dependent on the ready- 
made folders that are generally supplied.—Y ours, Sruprosus. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Word of Acknowledgment. 
Eprr’s “Jahrbuch,” reviewed recently, is the source from which 


the notes on this page are quoted, with the exception of the last 


"paragraph, which appears in several Continental journals. 


New Focussing Rules for Hand-Camera Work. 
Prof, Pflaundler, after treating of the subject from a mathematical 
point of view, gives the following two simple rules for focussing, 


which may be useful to hand-camera workers :—1. (Applicable when 


the background is not very distant) Focus on a distance equal to. 
twice the product of the greatest and shortest distance, divided by 
their sum. Example.—Suppose the subject to be a street scene, 
with a house front twenty yards away and a man five yards away, 
and that both are required sharp, then (5 x 20) + (6 +20) x 2=8 
yards, the required point to focus on. 2. (Applicable when the 


background is infinity) Focus on a point just double the distance: 


of the nearest point. ‘Example.—Again assuming that the nearest 


Oe 
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Point is five yards, then2x5=1l0yards the point to focus on, To 
find what stops must be used to give an error of confusion not 
exceeding 1-250th of an inch, the rule is: Multiply the allowable 
error by the focus and divide by the distance focussed on minus the 
focus, all measurements to be in inches. 


Rapid Chloride Emulsion. 
Liippo-Cramer has endeavoured to obtain silver chloride emulsions 


as rapid as bromide. Finding that the usual method with ammonia 


caused fog, he used the following formula :— 


Gelatine 10 gms. 

Salty coc % 7 gms. 

Hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.9) oO e.oe, 

Water 160 c.cs. 
Heat to 176 deg. F., and add 

Silver nitrate 10 gms. 

Water 100 c.es. 


also heated to the same temperature. The emulsion was boiled for 
a quarter of an hour, and then treated as usual. A homogeneous 
emulsion of fairly fine grain was obtained, and the speed was about 
three times that of the commercial chloro-bromide emulsions. 

More About the New Cyanines. 

Von Hiibl has examined the absorption and sensi ising spectra of 
the old and new cyanines, and comes to the following conclusions :— 
1. Aqueous and alcoholic solutions of the cyanines contain the dyes 
in a different form. They can be distinguished by their colour, for 
the aqueous solutions are always more reddish than the alcoholic, 
and, further, aqueous solutions will run almost colourless through 
a filter. The different colour of the solutions is not due to difference 
in dispersion of the solvent, for both solutions show the same absorp- 
tion bands in exactly the same places, but their intensities are 
different. The difference is noticeable when the dyes are in solid 
media, and it is possible to distinguish whether they have been 
precipitated from aqueous or alcoholic solution. 2. The sensitising 
powers of the cyanines correspond to their absorption spectra in the 
solid state. As in gelatine plates, the B- band predominates, the 
minimum between this and the individual sensitiveness of the plate 
is smaller than with collodion. The displacement of the two bands 
by about 100 Angstrom’s units can be explained either by screening 
action, or one must assume that the dye reacts chemically with the 
silver bromide, and that a coloured substance with another absorp- 
tion spectrum is formed. 


3. The disappearance or lag in sengitive- 
ness corresponding to the a-band appears to be connected with the 
absorption spectrum of the dye adhering to the silver bromide. 
With reference to the “bands” mentioned above, it is as well to 
point out that von Hiibl finds that in aqueous solution the cyanines 


show absorption bands, the strongest of which lies about d 560. 
This he calls the 8 band, whilst in alcohol the strongest absorption 
lies nearer the red by a few wave lengths, and this he calls the 
@ band. 

Dicyanine, 

Vion Hiibl has examined a new dye, just prepared by Meister 
Lucius and Bruning, which presents some distinctly new features. 
It has hitherto always been assumed that chinoline was necessary to 
form cyanine, but this new dye possesses no chinoline ring, but two 
lepidine rings, and has been named as above by Dr. Konig on this 
account. In alcohol the dye gives a dirty-blue solution, in water 
a dirty-red solution. The absorption in alcohol shows two bands— 
A, maximum at 600, A, maximum at \ 560 and in water one band 
with the maximum at A 520. The sensitising of this dye extends 
from F right beyond @ in the infra red of the spectrum. This is 
the most energetic red sensitiser yet known. 

The Action of Bichromates on Gelatine. 

Since the classic researches of Eder on the action of the chromates 
on colloid matters in the presence of light, practically no work has 
been done on this subject, but the subject has recently been taken 
up by MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz. A paper by them was read at 
the International Congress of Photography, held at Liége from 
July 19-24, but has only, at this belated hour, made its appearance. 
It is unnecessary to follow the experiments throughout, but the 
conclusions come to are as follows: —1. Bichromated gelatine 
rendered insoluble by the action of light contains chromium sesqui- 
oxide (Cr. O;) and caustic potash. The latter forms, with 
the excess of bichromate, the less sensitive neutral chromate. 2. 
This gelatine differs considerably in its composition from that which 
is tanned by the chromium oxide salts. The oxide of chromium, 


which it contains, appears to consist of two portions—the one portion 
is constant, and corresponds to 3.5 per cent. of the chromated 
gelatine. It is comparable with the oxide, which the gelatine, 
rendered insoluble by the chromium oxide salts, retains. The other 
portion varies with the duration of the exposure, and is produced by 
the reduction of the bichromate by the organic substance in light. 
5. The quantity of the chromium oxide, which is retained by the - 
insoluble gelatine, increases with the duration of exposure, but not. 
in proportion. This increase becomes weaker and weaker in pro- 
portion as the quantity of the neutral chromate increases. 4. The 
decomposition of the excess of bichromate by the chromium sesqui- 
oxide appears to be only partial, as stated by Eder. On account 
of the instability of this substance, an analysis can give no accurate 
conclusion as to its composition. 


HOW A STUDIO WAS ADVERTISED. 


[The following article, describing the scheme of management of a New York portr 
business raised to large proportions, appears in a recent issue of our advertising conter 
we may recommend a careful perusal of the lines on which the Benedict studio wa: 
method which was employed isa form of advertisement which cannot be indiscriminately 
are some other suggestions in the article which may be of profit to professional photogr 
liberty of reprinting in an early issue the article by which the organisers of the Be 


methods.—Eps., B.J.P.] 
For a number of years the Siegel-Cooper store, New York City, 
has had a photograph gallery upon its top floor, but until three 
years ago it had always been conducted on the bargain principle. 
The average price of cabinet pictures was $1.50. Three years ago 
a change of management was made and the gallery put in charge 
of James L. Acker, who had been with Frederick and Dupont, well- 
known New York photographic portraitistis. Mr. Acker set to work 
to raise the character ‘of the gallery’s patronage, and in a few 
month’s by means of advertising and a general bettering of stan- 
‘dards, had increased the average price of its product to $3 per dozen, 


ait studio, whereby prices were doubled and 
mporary, ‘‘ Printers’ Ink.” In reprinting it, 
s brought before the public. The booklet 
applied to any and every business, but there 
aphers in this country. We shall take the 
nedict business were led to speak of their 


while portraits costing as much as $10 are now made in what was 
formerly a department store adjunct. 

In “ Printer’s Ink” for May 24 appeared an article on “ Adver- 
tising for the Photographer,” containing general principles so sound, 
in Mr. Acker’s opinion, that he submitted specimens of his own 
advertising and consented to tell something about his methods in a 
field that has heretofore been singularly dormant in publicity. 

The Advertisement Which Coss Nething. 

“ A’ photographer has one great advertising medium that costs 

him nothing at all,” he began; “that is the privilege of putting his 
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name and address on every picture he makes. A dozen photographs 
ill ordinarily be distributed among at least eleven families. They 
yill be preserved for years, and when their possessor wants photo- 
graphs a common proceeding is to examine the pictures in his collec- 
tion and take the address of the man whose work is most impressive. 
To use this advertising medium to the best advantage the photo- 
grapher must do good work, first, and after that endeavour to 
attract the best class of trade, so his work and name will be known 
among the people who have the most money to spend. 

“This gallery was formerly known as the Siegel{Cooper gallery, 
and the store’s imprint appeared on all work. We adopted the 
name ‘The Benedict Studios,’ giving the gallery an independent 
It is entirely separated from the store proper. 


ding. A cheap 


dass of work had formerly been sought, and this we set about to 


Cheapness as an Inducement. 

“Tt is a strange tendency that leads photographers into price com- 
qetition when they advertise. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
‘than price competition in this business. For years and years the 
rom door to door lowering 
the artistic tone of photographic portraiture. Frequently his func- 
tion has been assumed by the downright swindler who collects a 
nominal advance payment from unsuspecting persons and disappears 
with a valued photograph. Competition has always been the 
advertising resort of cheap photographers. 


vqayon enlargement man has travelled 


A favourite method is 
that of distributing coupons which entitle the possessor to a discount 
‘on a dozen portraits, or to a large portrait free. Methods of this 
character ed photographic advertising to a level where 
eut prices or the price appeal stand for cheap work. So the thing 
to avoid first of all is the bargain argument. 

The Wording of a Booklet. 

“IT wanted to reach a gcod class of people in advertising the 
Benedict Studios. I knew that artistic portraits could be made ai 
$3 a dozen. Newspaper advertising in New York City covers too 
wide a field for my purpose, so the mailing list was adopted. Our 
first piece of literature was a booklet on ‘Photography as a Fine 
Ant.’ This gave half-tone examples of good portraiture and dealt 
with the personal equation in photography. This excerpt gives a. 
inkling of its style :— 


have low: 


““In portrait photography it is, of course, highly necessary that 
all conditions be favourable—modern cameras, properly arranged 
skylights, and ample studios, and all the other various photographic 
paraphernalia play an important part in the final result. Yet, 
behind and above all this, is the skill of the artist. ‘The artistic 
value of a photogroph, its power to portray a likeness, to make you 
you, not only requires all the modern mechanical means, the greatest 
“Skill and experience, but those subtle, intangible qualities that lie 
down deep in a man’s make-up and which we conyeniently term the 
“artistic sense.” i 

““Many 


: olks look upon the camera as a mechanical device which 
is simply to be “snapped” and that will always produce the same 
‘sort of picture. But how different will be two portraits made by 
the same camera but by different operators? One merely a picture 
~cold, flat, lifeless; the other glowing with a personality, sugges- 
tive in pose, or with possibly pleasing and 
emphasis of feature—a masterly use of light and shadow; in short, 
such a true “characterisation” of the individual that under the 
Tecognition of your friendly eye it seems fairly to take life. And 
this is photography—photography as a fine art.’ 

“Views of the gallery, reception and dressing rooms were also 
printed, with something about enlargements and harmonious frames. 
Fifteen thousand copies were mailed to names taken from the Elite 
Directory and telephone book. In the former I selected names of 
People who would not be likely to patronise the more expensive 


some familiar 


famous galleries in New York, and in the telephone book those of 
people living in the suburbs. The returns were excellent. People 
came iand brought children to be photographed, and when they were 
once in the gallery we made portraits of the mothers and all the 
children, depending on artistic work to sell several times the number 
of pictures that were wanted. ‘his is where the value of advertising 
lies in the photographic field, for the photographer’s chief difficulty 
is to get people into his gallery. Once under the skylight, with a 
skilled, tactful operator, it is easy to secure orders for several dozen 
portraits—provided, of course, the bargain-hunting element has been 
eliminated. Last week, for example, a mother brought a baby in 
to have a single picture made to be sent to Europe. One of our 
operators photographed two older children while the mother was in 
The 
The advertising photo- 


the dressing-room, then photographed the baby and herself. 
result was an order for five dozen pictures. 
grapher should never limit the number of exposures if he knows his 
business. 

Children are the Photographer’s Business Bringers. 

“Children are the key to the whole family in photographic adver- 
Get a child into the gallery and the family follows. For 
this reason our second booklet was entitled ‘Photographs of Child- 
hood.’ It gave examples of portraiture in this branch of work, and 


tising. 


dealt almost wholly with the elements of personality, sympathy 
with the little sitters and the need for portraits at a time of life 
when children are growing and changing. Here are some selec- 
tions :— 

“<Tt might be said that the successful photographer of children, 
like the poet, must be born. Certain it is that no amount of 
technical training can take the place of that natural sympathy 
that must exist between the man and the child, if the highest 
ideals of portraiture are to be realised. Children act by impulse and. 
intuition, and are alike quick to repel and respond to the influence 
A child knows intuitively those who like him, 


the photographer. 
and to them only will he be himself. 

“<The aim of the photographer should be first to make a portrait. 
And a portrait may be defined as a picture which portrays those 
fleeting and subtle qualities of expression, gesture, and pose so true 
to life—that you forget the picture and see, instead, the real child. 

“<The twinkle of the eye, the wistful shyness, wholly of baby- 
land, the droll pucker of the mouth, the smile, the thoughtful brow, 
the sweet gravity—such as no other child shows in just the same 
way—one or all, call out instant recognition of the heart as well 
as the eye. 

“<< Children’s photographs are really a record of their lives. The 
years go fleeting away so fast that even a mother cannot carry in 
her memory the changes that take place in her boys or girls. What 
a joy to feel that one may look upon them in after years as they 
were in babyhood or boyhood.’ 

“Ten thousand of these booklets have been sent out this summer 
to names similar to those on the first mailing list. It was designed 
partly to stimulate business in the quieter summer months, but 
chiefly to bring fall and winter work. 
noticeable, though the mailing was finished only three weeks ago. 


Results have already become 


A Portrait Exhibition. 

“ Another valuable bit of advertising was our portrait exhibition, 
held last September. I sent to about fifty famous photographers in 
this country and Europe, asking for specimens of their work for 
exhibition. Some fine portraits were loaned by American and 
(Canadian photographers, while in London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, and 
other Continental cities pictures were purchased outright. We 
made a specialty of portraits of famous persons, such as the King 
and Queen of England, the Kaiser, Emperor of Austria, Madame 
Bernhardt, Ellen Terry, President Loubet, Queen Wilhelmina and 
With this work were exhibited about as many portraits of 


others. 


oe 
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our own. ‘There were five hundred altogether. Invitations were 


mailed and the exhibition lasted two weeks. Concerts were given 
in the gallery daily, and the show brought us a number of good 


notices from New York dai 


es. Perhaps nothing that we have 
done has been so effective in giving the Benedict Studios an artistic 
standing, demonstrating that good work could be done in a depart- 
ment store gallery, and at reasonable prices. 


The Advertising Value of an Exhibition. 
'“The exhibition attracted the attention of a photographer in 
Those by 
European men were sent, and he secured other portraits from 


Scranton, Pa., and he asked for the loan of our pictures. 
American photographers. His exhibition, he told me, was perhaps 


even more successful than ours, because he does business in a 


smaller community. I can readily see how such a show would make 
a more permanent impression in a smaller city. But even in New 
York, with its endless distractions, the effect was by no means 
temporary. Visitors remembered it, and we trace work to the 
exhibition every day. This invitation will be useful to anyone who 
gets up something similar :— 

An International Exhibit of Portrait Photography. 

“*You are cordially invited to attend the International Exhibi- 
tion of Portrait Photography, which will be open at the Benedict 


dios (7th floor Siegel-Cooper Building), Monday, September 26th, 


~A 


and continue for two weeks. At this novel and interesting exhibi- 
tion will be shown the best examples of camera portraiture, by the 


leading photographers of Europe and America. Not only will an 


opportunity be afforded to view the work of celebrated photo- 
graphers from nearly every part of the world, but the collection if por- 
traits, in themselves, will be noteworthy. More than four hundred 


portraits of famous people will be exhibited, including members of 


the Royal families, as well as distinguished Americans. 
““Music daily.’ 


“On inside pages of this invitation were given lists of exhibitors 
and portraits of famous 


people. I believe that an exhibition con- 
fined to one’s own work is as effective, and even better advertising, 
though the work of the best men in the photographic world has a 
drawing power that is very desirable. Then, when a photographer 
is not afraid to let his own work stand side by side with the best 


product of America and Europe, he assures his own artistic standing. 


The Woman Operator. 

“One mistake common to photographers is that of having barn- 
like operating and dressing rooms. The average operating-room 
is seldom carpeted. though carpeting in green or red is essential 
to give warmth and cheeriness and a homelike atmosphere that puts 
the sitter at ease. Another valuable form of indirect advertising 
is the woman operator for children and women sitters. Dozens 
of persons come to our studios and ask for Mrs. Bundy, our operator, 
who is not only a specialist in children’s portraits, but has also been 
very successful in photographing men. Women have a certain con- 


fidence in the woman operator, especially where children are to be 


4 


photographed, because children yield themselves to a sympathetic 
voman and better portraits result. 


“Men might as well be left out of the photographer's advertising 


plans altogether. A man visits the gallery in charge of his wife, 


r because he was sent by her. If your advertising brings the 


mother and children the father will follow im course of time. I 
hope it is not necessary to add that by far the greater proportion 
of our booklets and invitations to exhibitions go to women. 


Do Your Best for a Select Clientele. 
“Newspaper advertising might be handled on the lines of our 
beoklets—that is, educative talks about artistic portraiture. It 
would pay in smaller cities, I think. Here in New York I have 


always thought that newspaper advertising would necessitate special 
prices, and have not gone into that medium. The booklets bring 
us all the work we can handle comfortably. One important point 
for the advertising photographer is to limit his business, so that 
his studio will never be crowded. The aim should be to attract the 
best class of patronage and always have leisure for each sitter.” 


Jas. H, Cottrys, 


+ 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


A New Red Sensitiser. 


Dr. Konic, the introducer of Pinachrome and Orthochrome uN. 
has recently invented two new dyes, one of which is particularly 
interesting to the photo-mechanical worker, as it specially sen- 
sitises for the red. Hitherto the best dye I have been able to 
obtain to sensitise for the red was ethyl violet. While this is 
difficult to use for dry plates, it is very satisfactory for 
collodion emulsion, and is now practically universally used 
for the red exposure in three-colour work with collodion emul- 
sion. I therefore tested a sample of the new dye, “Pina- 
cyanol,” that Dr. Konig was good enough to give me, in collo- 
dion emulsion, and the result has proved it to be very much 
better even than ethyl violet used under the same conditions. 
The solid dye was made up in 1 in 1000 solution in 90 per cent. 
alcohol, and 4 c.c. of this solution added to 100 c.c. of Albert’s 
emulsion, and with this a photograph of the spectrum of the 
are light was taken, which is shown herewith : 


From this it will be seen that the sensibility extends easily 
to wave length 6,800 A.U., whereas under the same conditions. 
the ethyl violet-sensitised emulsion had nothing at all beyond 
6,400, and up to there the density was not nearly so great, 
although exactly the same raw emulsion was used, the same 
developer, and time of development. In practical work this 
means that emulsion sensitised with “Pinacyanol” is much 
faster than ethyl violet emulsion under the normal red filter, and 
that it will record deep reds that would never be recorded by the 
ordinary red-sensitive plate, unless a much deeper red filter was 
used, and correspondingly long exposure given. ‘The insensibility 
to green, which is shown by the black ga~ in the middle of the 
spectrum photograph, is an advantage, because it enables plates 
to be worked in great comfort with a green light in the dark- 
room, .and in fact there was no fog when developing in copious 
green light, but there was instantaneous blackening on the 
slightest exposure to a very “safe” red light. If the dye be as 
suitable for dry plates as it is for emulsion, it will meet a need 
that has been felt for some time in three-colour work. 

A. J. Newton. 
Albumen in Fish-glue Resist, 

Apropos of the note on the enamel resist in last weck’s B.J., 
albumen is given in the majority of fish-glue formule, without 
any reason whatever being stated as to why it is necessary or 
even desirable. However, a writer in the “Process Review” 
for February, 1904, stated that a solution containing albumen 
adhered better to zine, than one without it. This has been 
tested by Mr. Gill, the teacher of the enameline class at the 
Bolt Court School, who, after repeated experiment, finds that 
a resist made from a fish-glue solution containing albumen 
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invariably gives way in the acid bath before the resist which 
does not contain the egg-white, all other conditions being 
exactly the same. 

MasKing for Air-brush Work. 

In retouching prints with the air-brush, for the purposes of 
catalogue illustration, it is usual to cut paper masks to cover 
over the part of the work thar does not require the colour 
sprayed on, otherwise it would be impossible to keep a sharp 
outline with this useful tool. Paper masks, however, in the 
case of intricate outlines are very difficult to cut and to adjust, 
and, as even. the thinnest paper has a perceptible thickness, the 
colour tends to heap itself up against the paper, somtimes 
enough even to cast a slight shadow when the mask is removed. 
A better method is to take celluloid varnish and add to it 
a little coloured pigment (such as Venetian red), in order to 
make it easily visible, and then apply this paint over all the 
work which does not require air-brushing. When the varnish 
js dry, the colour may be sprayed on freely ail over the 
print. This is then allowed to dry, and then a wad of cotton 
wool is taken, wetted with amyl acetate and rubbed over the 
print. This removes the celluloid varnish, carrying with it 
the unnecessary colour, while it does not touch work which was 
unvarnished. It will be seen that this affords a rapid and 
easy method of masking the most intricate work, work which 
it would occasionally be impossible to do in the usual way. 
The method serves on all kinds of surfaced photographic 
prints, but will not do on plain papers or Bristol boards 
(unless they are first sized), because the varnish soaks in. 
The odour of celluloid varnish or amyl acetate (which is like 
“near-drop” sweets) is rather pungent, but it is probable that 
other materials could be adapted to the same method, perhaps, 
for example, plain collodion for the varnish, and mixed ether 
and alcohol to remove, only this would not serve for collodion 
printing-out papers. 

Spitzertype. 

In the current number of the “Photographische Korrespondenz,” 
a somewhat indefinite note appears on a new process which has 
heen discovered by Emanuel Spitzer, a well-known humorous painter 
of Munich. Any ordinary negative is used, without any crossed 
line, or itregular grain screen or asphalt dust. It is printed on 
to a metal plate and sensitised with bichromated gelatine, and then 
etched. The etching fluid is not stated, though it is said to be 
the same as in photogravure. The image is broken up in the 
etching bath by a kind of disintegration of the film. Several good 
examples are given, which were printed in the usual way with the 
text, and on examination with a glass the structure has a very 
Similar appearance to a photogravure asphalt grain. 


Etching Solution for Aluminium Plates. 

PF, W. Plews, writing in “Process Work,” gives the following 
directions for preparations for (1) adding new work, and (2) 
giving aluminium a cleaning etch:—A good preparation for the 
plates when new work is to be added is the following: Acetic acid, 
3 oz.; nitric acid, 14 oz.; water, 100 oz. Apply with a brush and 
allow it to remain on the plate for about three minutes, then wash 
off and dry the plate, which is then in a condition for additions 
or touching up, etc., or a weak solution of oxalic acid may be used. 
Mor an etching solution to be applied before the work is rolled up, 
the following can be used: Gum solution 25 per cent., 8 parts; 
Phosphoric acid 20 per cent., 1 part. Apply the phosphoric and 
gum to the plate and allow it to act for about 20 seconds, then wash 
off and gum up with a thin solution of pure gum, which must not 
be acid, but quite neutral, fan dry, and we may then proceed to 
toll up in the usual way. 


The Adjustment of the Screen in Process Cameras. 


A system of moving the line screen by a rack and toothed wheel 
and lever, is the subject of a recent patent (No. 24,036, 1904) 
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taken out by Edgar S. Hunter, Poppins Court, Fleet Street, London, 
and W. E. Hanchard, 57, British Street, Bow, London. The frame 
carrying the line screen moyes on rigid bars situated within the 
camera itself. The rack is fixed at one end to the centre line of the 
frame carrying the line screen, and is rigidly guided in a frame 
placed outside the camera. The upper portion of the rack frame is 
provided with a slot and finely graduated scale, and the rack carries 
at its outer end an indicator which moves along the slot and over 
or by the scale when the rack is moved. For effecting fine adjust- 
ment a screw is arranged to come against the outer end of the rack 
shaft and slightly displace this latter when fine adjustment is being 
made, after which the screw is locked by means of a nut. 

The construction of the camera will be understood from the accom- 
panying figure :— 


A is the frame or inner body carryimg the line or other screen 
which is adapted to move on rigid guide bars B situated within the 
camera itself and provided with bearings. The frame A carrying the 
screen is moved by means of a rack C and toothed wheel D and 
lever E. The rack C is fixed at one end to the centre line of the 
frame carrying the screen and is rigidly guided in any suitable 
G is 
a slot provided at the upper part of the frame F, and H is a finely 
graduated scale located at the side of the slot G. I is an indicator 
carried by the outer end of the rack C and adapted to move along 
the slot G and over or by the scale H when the rack is moved. J 
is a finely threaded screw which engages with a corresponding 
screw provided in the frame F, and comes against the rack C, or 
a part upon which the rack is mounted, and displaces same for 


manner in a frame F located at the exterior of the camera. 


the purpose of finely and accurately adjusting the position of the 
screen with respect to the sensitive plate. J1 is a nut for locking 
the screw J in its adjusted position. 

By the use of the above described actuating, adjusting, and indi- 
cating mechanisms the screen frame can be rapidly moved and fine 
adjustment, rapidly effected whilst moyement is imparted in a direct 


manner to the adjustable parts of the camera. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBir oF PHOTO-ENGRAVING.—From Jean Van 
Overstraeten, secretary, comes the announcement that in February, 
1906, there will be held in Brussels an exhibition specially devoted 
to the photo-engraving processes, with special reference to their 
application to book illustration and bookbinding. By November 1, 
1905, applications for space should be addressed to the President, 
Brussels Society for Typographical Studies, 51, Marché-au-Charbon, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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Patent Dews. 


——__@__—_ 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated tn 
* Photo-Mechanical Notes,” 


The following applications for patents were made between October 
2.and 7:— 

Setr-Tonrng Paprr.—No. 19,850.—Improvements in self-toning 
papers. Carl Soufus Poulsen, 65, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Drvetopment.—No. 19,985. Improvements in developing and fixing 
photographic negatives and positives. William Fraser Claugh- 
ton Kelly and John Arthur Bentham, 7, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London. 

Storing Necartvus.—No. 19,933. Improved 
photographic negatives, etc. Houghtons, Limited, and Alfred 
Sydney Pratt, 88, High Holborn, London. 

Exposure Mrrrr.—No. 19,962. An improved photographic exposure 
meter. Ilford, Limited, and Rowland Samuel Potter, 88, Quality 
Court, Chancery Lane, London. 


cabinet for storing 


Appiyina Getarrine Emunston.—No. 20,148.—Improvements in 
applying coatings of gelatine, gelatine emulsion, varnish, or 
other substances, to strips or bands of celluloid, paper, or other 


material and in apparatus therefor. Henry Rheinlander, St. 
Leonards, Rodney Road, New Malden, Surrey. 
A Suparatine Casu.—No. 20,204.—A separating case for photographic 


papers during printing and development and the like. Charles 


Edward Dodsley, 47, Shrewsbury Road, Birkenhead. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Ruriex CamEra.—No. 22,698, 1904. The patent is for a movement 
of the a reflector camera, by which the mirror 
recedes from the lens as it moves into the horizontal position, 
The camera can thus be made shorter and a lens of shorter focal 
length employed. Within the body or case of the camera is a 
framework hinged at the base so as to be capable of rocking about 
a horizontal axis at right angles to the axis to the lens, and to 
the upper edge of this rocking frame or box is hinged one edge 
of the mirror so 


mirror in 


hat it also can rock about an axis parallel to the 
axis upon which the box itself is capable of rocking. The box 
has sides, but 


is otherwise open from front to back, and the 
mirror, along with an auxiliary hinged lower flap, forms a 
closure for the front of the rocking box when the mirror is in its 
inclined position. The mirror is operated by engaging pins, 
which project centrally and laterally from its frame. These pins 
work in curved slots, the movements being governed by balanced 
springs, in such manner that when released the mirror auto- 
matically moves from its inclined to its horizontal position, and 
during this movement turns about its hinge on the rocking box, 
The rocking box allows of the forward and retrograde motion of 


the mirror, so t 


at the latter in moving from its angular position 
during its upward movement, recedes away from the lens and 
again advances as it assumes its horizontal position. Abraham 
Kershaw, Dorrington Street, Leeds. 

A WASHER For PLarEs AND Finms.—No. 2,083, 1905.—The apparatus 
consists of a frame A, formed with the arms a from which racks 
B are suspended and with a bearing a! adapted to engage a pivot 
e mounted on a base plate C. The racks B are furnished with 


corrugated strips b for the reception of the plates or films; the 
strips being preferably perforated and so arranged as to permit 
For washing the 
plates the apparatus is placed in a tank D furnished with an inlet 
d and an outlet d1, the overflow of the latter being so placed as 
The inlet d 
is arranged in the tank so that as the water enters it circulates 


the free passage of water between the plates. 


to mainta’n a constant level of water in the tank. 


round the tank and imparts rotation to the frame with the effect 
hat the plates are thoroughly washed. After the plates have 
been washed the apparatus is removed from the tank and the 
plates rapidly dried by mechanically rotating the frame A on its 
ivot; the frame being furnished with a pulley a? for this pur- 
James Hazell and Albert James Chapman, 107, Mansfield 
Street, Kingsland Road, London, N.E. 

PuonocRrapu-CrneMaroGRapH.—No,. 413, 1905. The patent claims 
for the working of a phonograph and cinematograph in conjune- 
ion as well as methods of producing this effect. One is a 
signalling method :—A toothed wheel c (fig. 1) meshes with the 


pose. 


operating gear of a phonograph, which by, means of a cog-wheel 
d and a contact f, g, effects the closing of a circuit at each re- 
volution so that an electric bell / arranged in the circuit is made 


to sound at regular intervals. The operator of the cinemato- 


graph can turn the handle uniformly by observing the signals, 
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so that the phonograph and the cinematograph work together. 
Another method is, apply a brake to the cinematograph from the 


motor of the phonograph. In fig. 2 i denotes the operating 
shaft for the cinematograph, & a pulley, which is operated by a 
motor through the belt 7, and m a brake disc, n is a brake lever 
rotatively fitted to 0, the fore end of which lever carries an 


armature for the electro-magnet q. The winding of this magnet, 


similarly to the electric bell 4 of the previously described device, 
js situated (fig. 2) in the circuit controlled by the phonograph. 
By each closing of the circuit by the contact f g (fig. 1) the brake 


Jever is moved by the electro-magnet towards the pulley & which 
yotates somewhat toc fast. From time to time any “irregulari- 
ties” are thus approximately corrected and both apparatus 
Should there, 
however, arise too great a difference in the relative speeds the 
Oskar Meester, 18, Schiffbauer 


caused to turn approximately synchronously. 


raking is augmented by hand. 
a aa 
Avenue, Berlin, N.W. 


Dew D)aterials. 


——— 


e “Wellington” Christmas Greeting Postcards. Made by Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 

We have received from Messrs. Weilington and Ward samples of 

heir P.O.P., bromide, and 8.C.P. (gaslight) postcards. These, need- 


less to say, exhibit all the good qualities possessed by the firm’s other 


productions, and in addition are suitably inscribed to serve the pur- 


pose of Christmas cards. Dainty little designs, embodying expressions 
‘of goodwill, fill the place on the front of the card usually occupied 
by the message, and the backs are sensitised with either the well- 
‘Inown P.0.P., bromide, or S.C.P. emulsions. 
plied in 6d. packets, containing six, with full instructions. 


These cards are sup- 


Messrs. 


Wellington and Ward have aiso sent us a box of their lantern plates, 


and one trial of them has strengthened the good opinion we expressed 


‘when reviewing them éarlier in the year. The pyro-ammonia formula 


given with these plates produces a particularly fine warm black tone, 


that appears suitable for nearly ali subjects. 
“Chic” Series of Christmas Card Mounts. 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


This well-known series of Christmas card mounts do not belie their 
mame of “Chic.” 


Made by Kodak, Ltd. 


“Chic” is the word that describes them exactly, 


‘and the esthetic-minded photographer, be he professional or amateur, 
can desire nothing better wherewith to display the daintiest products 
of his camera. 


It is specially claimed for these cards, which are 


‘supplied in many varieties, sizes, colours, and styles, that they are 
British made. 


j This should prove an extra inducement to the patriotic 
Pictorial photographer to at least write Messrs. Kodak for their price 
list. To this, we can add, from personal inspection, that these charm- 
ing Christmas card mounts show a most careful selection of suitable 
tints and designs, and offer ample scope for the choice of mounts 
to suit every kind of photograph, from “gaslight” to “gum.” They 
Tange from plain to unobtrusive, yet still artistic, to elaborate colours 
“and designs. Book-form mounts, as well as pretty calendars, with 


“embossed wording, figure in the list at prices ranging from 9d. to 6s. 
“per dozen. Particulars will be sent gladly on application. 


Paget Self-toning Paper and Cards. Made by the Paget Prize Plate 
| Company, Limited, Watford. 

| The Paget Self-toning Papers have long been weil known as reliable 
Productions, and their simplicity in working has rendered them among 
the most popular of modern printing processes. To the previous 
‘Warleties cream crayon paper and card have been added, and these 


should appeal very largely to the photographer who desires to secure 
an artistic method of producing his prints. The cream crayon surface 
adds considerably to the beauty of almost every print, and for large 
work no better vehicle, short of carbon, can be suggested. In fact, 
many of the specimens we have seen on Paget cream crayon paper 
would easily pass for first-c In use the paper 
requires the same treatment necessary for the older varieties. The 
print is carried a little further than required in the finished picture, 
and after washing for five minutes is simply fixed in hypo 3 oz., 
This gives warm brown tones. If 


ass carbon prints. 


water one pint, for ten minutes. 
colder tones are desired, fhe prints are placed in a solution of common 
salt. (two ounces to the pint) for five minutes prior to fixing. A final 
washing is necessary, and that completes the process. To suggest 
he quality of the Paget is like painting 
find recommended a platinum bath, 
and have visual evidence of the 
The toning 


toning a self-toning paper of 
the lily, but when we 

giving fine olive black tones, 
beauty of the results, we unhesitatingly recommend it. 
bath suggested is: Potassium chloroplatinite, 15 grains; sodium 
chloride, 150 grains ; citric acid, 150 grains ; water to make 74 ounces. 


For use, take one part of this solution and ten parts of water. The 
prints must first be put into a bath of common salt one ounce, water 
ten ounces, for five minutes, wasliéd, and then placed in the platinum 
bath. In five or ten minutes, when all trace of red has disappeared 
from the prints when looked through, they are washed for five minutes 
and fixed in hypo three ounces, water one pint. Platinum toning 
tablets are supplied by the company, ready for use, by simply dis- 
solving in wate, The richness and fine qualities of this method 


of toning are sufficient to make every photographer give it a trial. 


Fallowfield’s Christmas Mounts. Made by Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
Each year as this season approaches we look forward to seeing the 


selection of dainty Christmas and New Year mounts which Mr. Jona- 
The Christmas 


than Fallowfield has made a feature of his winter trade. 
card, plus a photographic inset, appears never more popular than 
at the present time, and the selection now sent us by this firm amply 
proves that the best talent in design and printing has been. requisi- 
tioned in their production. Slip-in cards, cards for pasting down, 
folders, motto cards, cards with embossed designs, and expressions of 
unctuous civility and affection crowd one another in the list, that 
will be sent free on application. ‘The dealer or photographer will be 
very hard indeed to please who does not find something to his taste 


in its pages. 
Lantern Slides. 
Mr. 
pictorial quality, as well as for their technical excellence. 
additions to his series which we have before us we find both these 
characteristics maintained at a high standard. The “life model” 
slide, a number of which are included in the selection, is not usually 
associated with pictorial aims, and probably it serves its professed 


Made by Graystone Bird, 38, Milsom Street, Bath. 


Bird’s slides have long compelled our admiration for their 
In recent 


purpose—the delectation of the Sunday school class—none the worse 
for that. But Mr. Bird’s productions of this class go far to rid 
or they are excellent in themselves, 


the life model slide of reproach, 
apart from the story they illustrate. The supplemental catalogue 


for the current season will be sent on application. 


The “Ensign” Developing Canisters. 
88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. 


Developers made up to standard formule are aiways popular when 


Made by Houghtons, Lid., 


put on the market in a way calculated to give the amateur photo- 
grapher a minimum of trouble. Messrs. Houghtons’ improved develop- 
ing canisters are therefore likely to meet with a cordial reception by 
not only this class of photographer, but also by the worker who desires 


to know what he is putting into his developer. The contents of these 
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tins are constituted according to the formule published by the Imperial 
Dry Plate Company, and thefe are four kinds—pyro-metol, pyro soda, 
hydroquinone, and metol-hydroquinone. The chemicals are contained 
in the canisters in bulk, and only require dissolving in water for use. 
The trouble and bother of weighing out éxact amounts are thus 
saved, yet at the same time there can be no doubt that the developer is 
rightly made up. In addition to this, the fact should be noted that 
the price of these tins is now s., as against 1s. 3d. when they were 
introduced. 


Dew Books. 


eee, 
“Nicola Perscheid’s Photographie in Natiirlichen Farben,” by Herman 
E. Haberland. M.65. 

‘We were somewhat at a loss how to approach this work, because it 


Scheidemantel. Leipzig: 
has been practically repudiated by Perscheid in the German journals. 
After carefully reading it our attitude is definite. 

What the author thinks is also obvious when he says: “In future 
no one will be satisfied, either in professional studios, or whenever 
Tt 


another process of colour photography 


is s 


colour is required, without gum printing. urcely possible 
that within a reasonable time 
can be discovered which shail give such successful results as the 
chromo-gum process worked out by Perscheid, inspired by Lumiere’s 
theory. This alone enables one to make an actual paper print in 
natural colours.” Yet but a few pages before this passage he says : 
“When Perscheid wondered at Lumiére’s _ brilliantly-coloured 
diagrams (The italics are ours.—Eps. B.J.P.) at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900, etc.” 
appeared in book form, in the journals, or in pamphlets, except 
The work of 
He 


such 


Again, the author says: ‘“ Everything which has 


Hiibl’s, is useless for the solution of the problem.” 
Du Hauron, Ives, Abney, Vidal, Lumiére, etc., is useless ! 


teils us that Perscheid’s process is absolutely original, and tha 


things as Lumiére’s transparencies cannot be considered as positive 


colour pictures. Forty-seven pages of this work are devoted to the 
theory of three-colour photography and polemic statements, such as 
we have quoted above. Fourteen pages are.assigned to the neces- 
sary apparatus, and we learn that Perscheid’s filters pass very 
narrow spectrum bands (which can hardly be said to be in accord 
with the latest ideas) ; that 


the ordinary pneumatic shutter is useless), a c 


1e has invented a special shutter.(because 
ockwork arrange. 
y correct exposures, and a sliding back. 


Then we 


ment which gives absolute 
The last, of course, has been in use in England for years. 
Notwithstanding the for 
trichromatic theory and po 


come to the printing. y-seven pages of 


lemics, we find it is not a three-colour 


but a four-colour, or, rather, a four-printing process, or more if 


you like. It is gum bichromate, and all the materials, which are 
Kept secret, may be obtained 
pictorial side of photography is not omitted, and hor ranges 
from D. O. Hill and H. P. Robinson to Hinton and There 


is a three-colour half-tone frontispiece, after a nature study by 


from a particular firm. Naturally, the 


he aut 


Steichen. 


Perscheid, that is poor; and, at the end of the book, there are some 
full-page illustrations from the trade catalogue of the firm supplying 
the necessary apparatus and materials. 

“T Go a-Walking through the Country Lanes” is the title of Part I. 
of an exquisitely illustrated and printed series of books on nature 
subjects published by T. N. Foulis, 3, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
This part deals with our feathered friends, and is compiled from 
“British Birds and Their Haunts,” by Rev. C. A, Jones, B.A., 
E.L.S. 
made popular by the Keartons, Oliver G. Pike, and others, are by 
Charles Reid, of Wishaw. Six parts are promised, and the cost is 
6d. each. 


The pictures, which are triumphs of the type of work 


Dyeetings of Societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. | 


Subject. 


Blackburn Camera Club ........+ 
Colne Camera Club..........s00000 


R.P.S. Exhibition New Gallery 


Cripplegate Photo. Society 
Luton Camera Club 
Barrow Naturalists’ F 


1a Club 


R.P.S. Exhibition New Gallery 


Oxford Camera Club 


Hackney Photographie Society 
Bristol Photographic Club 


Nelson Photographic Society ... 


( 


Neon to Make Enlargements.” 


Ie 


“ Gum Bichromate Process.” Dr. Ivatts 
fan Evening with the Phonograph, 
Mr. A. E. Wilkinson, 
rom the St. Louis Exhibi 
tion; Slides with Notes by Mr. T, B 
Freshwater, F.R.M S. 


eee sya) “Taste and Selection.” Mr. Pere 

Dewsbury Photo, Society.. \ iSnearas ‘ 

; <r 7 f‘Lantern Slide Making Demon 
Southampton Camera Club ...... \ strated. VAT 

“Zigo and Carbon” (by permission! 

Halifax Camera Ciub ............ Demonstrated. IPS Ming wor’ 

& Co., Ltd. 
Heaton & Dis, Camera Club, Mr 


Geo. C. Urwin. 
The Camera Process of Photography, 
Mr. Alex. Mack 


Exhibition of D) 
{* Ecclesiastical 
trated. 


Prints. 
Architecture.” 
Mr. E. M. Young. 
ud there with a Gamera for th 
Mr. S. J. Beckett, F.R.P.S, 


Tilus 


(VO ia 


the Spanish Wilds.” Col 
Y Willoughby Verner. 
“Experiences of a Beginner.’ Mr 


J.T, Elliott. 


“ ie ie 
24,.; Darlington Camera Club ......... { re eee 
f“‘ Tabloid” Photographic _ Chemicals 
240 Birmingham Photo. Society. ...|, Demonstrated. Messrs. Burroughes 
Wellcome, & Co. 
Gee Thornton Heath Photo. Society! Lantern Night. 
© Ene oe men 
DA rec secee Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art. Soc. er ang ee Ober 
“ Stratfor ” 3 . 
Leeds Photographic Society ... { Sureiord oven: Mr. Harol 
Gateshead Camera Club . ee by Messrs. Ilford, Ltd. 
sds Cs oA} “Development.” Demonstrated. Mr, 
Leeds Camera Club...... John 'T. Garbutt. ; 
Lantern Lecture with Wednesday 


Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc... 


North Middlesex Photo. Soe. 
South Essex Camera Club , 


Edinburgh Photo. Society 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution...|+ 


Boro’ Poly. Photo. Society ...... 


Coventry Photo, Club .... 
Cricklewood Photo. Society,.... 
; Croydon Camera Club ............ 


Tring Camera Club, 


.| Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. So. 


a 


Evening Society at Manor Road. 

Technical Meeting. 

_* Ozotype.” Mr. T. Manley. 
fe The Camera; and the 

Photography.” Mr. 4H. 
| Wallace, WS. 

“Selection of Subject and the Elements 
of Composition.” Demonstrated, Mr 
H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 

‘“The Carbon Process.” Demonstrated. 
Mr. Lafosse. 

Mr. E. , 


Optics o! 
Stewart 


“Tso Plates and Screens.” 
Cooke. 


““Toning Bromides.’’ Mr. F. Carter, 


; { “Bromide Paper and Enlarging.” De 


monstrated. My. J. W. 
f Bimonthly Competition. 


Eadie. 
Subjects: 1 


“Summer Landscape”; 2, “Sea: 
\_ scape.” 
“Bromide Enlarging, Exposing, De: 


\ veloping, Fixing, Toning, and Mount 


ing.” Demonstrated. Mr. H. Crossley. 


26.. London and Proy. Photo. As,..| Henderson Award. 
“ app : if 
Seen ee Harrogate Camera Club ys... eae Demonstrated. Mr, 
26...........] Hull Photographic Society ou Stories Without 
(‘Toning Gelatino-chloride Prints with 
26... .| Handsworth Photo. Society...... Platinum. Demonstrated. Mr. C. P. 
\ Proctor. 
“Carbon Printing.” Mr. D. Dunlop. 
26... .| Glasgow Eastern A.P.A Last Night for receiving Prints for 
Federation Portfoiio. 
“Some Slides and their Faults.” Mr, 
26 ......4.0. Balham Camera Club ............. J. H. Willie, R.P.S. Members 
Lantern Night. 


Darwen Photo. Association... 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn... 


wera | @€K and District Photo. Soc..., { 


{ “‘Art in Photography, with Special Re- 


“Platinotype Printing.” Mr. T. Long: 


worth Cooper. 
Rey. 
Messrs. 


ference to Figure Studies.” 

Henry W. Dick. . 
“Making of Lantern Slides. 

Nithsdale, Prince, and Sutton. 


WINTER programmes and fixture 


lists have been received from 


the Edmonton and District Photographic Society, the Otley and 
District Camera and Art Society, the Holmfirth Photographic Society, 
the Harrogate Camera Club, the Wallasey Amateur Photographic 
Society, and the Darwen Photographic Association. 
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Ar the Hove Camera Club, a useful innovation is ‘announced for 
the winter season. This takes the form of four practical lecture- 
demonstrations by Mr. J. H. Gear, at the Club Rooms, 55, Western 
Parade, Hove. Mr. Gear’s ability as a lecturer is too well known to 
need comment, and the Hove Society is to be congratulated on this 
step in the right direction. 

Dersy PuHorocrapsic Socrrry.—Sir William Abney, K.C.B., 
ERS., and Ald. G. Herbert Strutt, J.P., haye been re-elected 
patrons of this society for the ensuing year, together with Dr. 
f. Collier Green as president, and Mr. 8. T. Lee and Mr. W. R. 
Bland as vice-presidents. 

CroypoN CamErs Crus.—In a demonstration on “Transparencies 
for Enlarged Negatives,” by Mr. F. W. Hicks, on October 10, the 
case of carbon. versus dry plates was fully considered. With the 
former, Mr. Hicks said, a much truer scale throughout no doubt 
was obtained, and if the negative to be printed from was of a 
really plucky variety, its employment was almost compulsory. On 
the other hand, the manipulation of dry plates was familiar to all, 
and, by adjustment of exposure and development, one could very 
widely vary results. Printing in skies with the latter was also 
a comparatively simple operation compared to carbon, and if an 
error was made, it could quickly and easily be rectified by exposing 
He preferred metol as a developer, as haying a 
“ordinary” plate 


another plate. 
minimum tendency to block the shadows, and an 
to process or lantern, which generally gave too brilliant positives. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. H. P. C. Harpur raised a point 
concerning the enlarged negative which, he said, might very easily 
be overlooked. If a trial exposure on a small plate was made, and. 
a standard time for development fixed therefrom, then the same pro- 
portionate amount of developer, should be employed for the small test 
“negative as for the large ultimate one. Assuming a proportionate 
‘smaller quantity of solution was used forthe latter, then a relative 
“greater amount of bromine would be liberated by development per 
mit volume of solution, and would consequently alter the gradation 
of the enlarged negative. In actual practice he had found this was 
so by comparing the two negatives. Mr. E. A. Salt, whilst acknow_ 
ledging Mr. Harpur had undoubtedly “an eye for the beautiful,” 
denied its capacity for comparing minute differences in plate 
‘densities. No doubt a difference would exist in the case stated, but 
Hin connection with this, a large plate always appeared to have a 
different printing value from a small one. The President (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) confirmed the latter remark, and added that, as a matter 
4 fact, the most experienced printer could never gauge accurately 


how any particular negative would turn out. What might seem 
‘aperfect negative would, on trial, frequently yield an unsatisfactory 
print, and to some extent vice versa. 

Uzsrer Amarrur PHorocrapnic Socrrry.—The opening meeting of 
the twenty-first session of this* society was held in the club rooms, 
the Museum, College Square North, on Monday, October 9. Mr. 
David Elliott, B.A., T.C.D., presided, and a lecture by Ellis Kelsey 
on “Night Photography” was delivered. 

Brirrtey Hiri Camera Crvs.—The annual meeting of this club 
vas held on Wednesday of last week at the Technical Institute. Mr. 
0. Gibbons was re-elected president, Mr. J. Thomas secretary, and 
‘Mr. W. C. Jones treasurer. 

Tas Hull Photographic Society opened its winter session on Octo- 
| her 5 with a social evening. 

Crook Camera Crvn.—W. Sadler, representing Messrs. J. J. 
‘Griffin and Sons, Ltd., gave a demonstration on Velox paper printing, 
developing, and toning, etc, before the members of this club on 
October 11, 

Harnogarn Camera Crus.—The opening lecture of the session was 
delivered by Mr. Godfrey Bingley, President of the Yorkshire Photo- 


graphic Union, on Friday, October 6. His subject was “ Warwick- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and the Wye Valley—Illustrated.” On Thurs- 
day, October 12, a demonstration on “Enlarged Negatives” was 
given by F. Rust, of Leeds. 

Sourmampron Camera Crus.—On October 9, Mr. Harvey Piper 
(Hon. M.S.A.) appeared before this society to deliver the first of his 
two lectures upon Westminster Abbey, 

WanpswortH Camera Crvs.—At a meeting held on Monday, 
16th inst., at the Club-room, 106, High Street, Wandsworth, a 
lecture by G. T. Harris, F.R.P.S., on landscape photography, 
illustrated with lantern slides, was read by the hon. sec. It was 
remarked how little care is bestowed on the important process of 
fixing. The majority of workers shot an unknown quantity of hypo 
into an unknown quantity of watér, and then worked the bath 
until The writer recommended a bath 
made up of: hypo, 4 oz.; sodium bisulphite, 4 oz.; water, 20 oz. ; 
and a second bath half the above strength. After the plate has 
been immersed in the first bath until the unconverted bromide in 
the film has been removed, it is placed in the second bath for ten 


saturated with silver. 


minutes. 


——— 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


“ ENLARGING on Kodak Bromide Papers” is the title of a new Kodak 
Handbook. It is really an entirely new edition of No. 1 of the series, 
and is full of interesting and instructive information on bromide 
paper work and enlarging. The price is 1d. only, and it can be 
obtained from most dealers, or direct from 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 
E.C. 

Mussrs. W. Burcurr anp Sons, Camera House, St. Bride Street, 
E.C., have now ready a series of catalogues for winter goods, chiefly 
of lanterns and lantern sundries. A large lantern list is a con- 
venient reference volume for dealers, to whom only it will be sent. 


“Hp Telephoto Lens” is the subject of a most handsome booklet 
produced by the firm of C. P. Goerz, 4 and 5, Holborn Circus, 
London, E.C. It is an elementary treatise on telephotography in 
reference to the use of the Goerz negative attachment, and is most 
convincingly illustrated with a large number of reproductions, show- 
ing what can be accomplished. The series of photographs is as 
powerful an argument as can be had in favour of the telephoto 
principle, and includes examples of landscape, architectural and 
natural history photography on the telephoto principle. The very 
handsome book will be sent free. 

2 ee eS 


Ir may not be generally known that the late Colonel Frank 
Rhodes was an enthusiastic amateur photographer. Whether he 
took a hand camera with him when acting as war correspondent 
our Cape Town informant cannot say, but at the Groote Schuur 
homestead he manipulated a whole plate outfit. When the Cape 
town Photographic Club visited the famous grounds, Miss Rhodes, 
the sister, told the members to go where tney liked, in the house 
and out of it until refreshments were ready. When Colonel Frank 
Rhodes received a large body of the Mountain Club, he also photo- 
graphed them, sending several dozen copies to the secretary for 


distribution amongst those portrayed. 

Messrs. J. J. Grirrriy And Sons, Lrp., have arranged to hold a 
Velox Exhibition at the Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 44, Mosley 
Street, Manchester, on October 26, 27, and 28. A lecture will be 
given each evening by Mr. Harry Wade, of Manchester, entitled 


“Velox and Some New Applications.” In addition to this, prac- 
tical demonstrations on the working of Velox paper will be given. 
Bona-fide amateur photographers can, however, obtain admission 


to the exhibition on presentation of visiting card. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


PuotocraPus for the Press.—The London Studio, of 20-22, St. Bride 
announces that it has opened 


Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
a special department for the sale of photographs for the illustrated 
The advantages to a photographer of thus dealing through 


press. 

such an agent are that his picture can be offered to a 
number of papers, that the most likely papers can be ap- 
proached, and that the engraver-agent is already in touch 


with the newspapers through his own business of supplying blocks. 
It may also happen that a photograph, which wouid otherwise be 
declined, will be accepted if the block can be guaranteed in time; 
such “rushed” work being a special feature of the London Studio 
business. Further, the London Studio hopes shortly to be able to 
arrange with a number of papers to let photographers on its lists 
“cover” ail suitable events for the papers. It invites correspondence 
from photographers as to the districts which they can thus under- 
take. 

Mr. Rupoir Erckemnyer, Juy., who has for some years been 
manager of the “ Campbell Studio,” at 564, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and who has won a world-wide reputation for artistic and beautiful 
work, has purchased a half interest in the studio of Davis and Sand- 
ferd, and on December 1 the name will be changed to Davis and 
Eickemeyer. Mr. Sandford’s interest in the business ceased nearly 
four years ago, Mr. Davis becoming sole owner. Mr. Davis and 
Mr, Eickemeyer, we understand, will both give their personal atten- 
tion to all patrons. 

Monry in Postcards.—We have often commented on the bnsiness 
openings which the picture postcard craze has created for the photo- 
grapher, and we have been glad to hear of many cases in which the 
cultivation of this branch of trade has brought good results. One 
great factor in postcard publishing being promptitude of issue, we 
are interested in quoting from a letter from the London Studio, of 
St. Bride Street, Ludgate (Circus, with whom rapid production of 
postcards has’ been made a specialty. “Floods occurring at Bray, 
near Dublin, we received, at 11 o’clock one morning from Mr. Killick, 
the very well-known photographer there, two capital photographs, with 
an order for 1,000 postcards from each, and a request to hurry up. 
We made the blocks, printed and interleaved the postcards, cut up 
and despatched by 3 o’clock the same day. We enclose you a copy 
of one of the cards [The specimen is a very good halftone.—Eps. 
B.J.P.] to show you what the quality was like, and when we men- 
tion that we also got half-a-guinea each for Mr. Killick for use of 
the photographs in the ‘ Daily Mirror’ and ‘Daily Graphic,’ you will 
see that we can claim some little credit for looking after our cus- 
tomers’ interests.” 

PLATINOTYPE as it is Worked.—Oyerheard at the 
stall at the R.P.S. Exhibition :—Visitor to Demonstrator: “TI like 
your process, but the paper rots so.” “Rots! I 
“Yes, rots all to pieces, although I work 
exactly according to your instructions.” D.: ‘“ What method of 
development do you use?” V.: “The hot bath.” D.: “And then?” 
V.: “Then I place it in the three hot acid baths.” D.: “ Hot acid 
baths? But our instructions don’t say you should heat the acid 
baths.” V.: “Well, they don’t say you shouldn't. And I read in 
all the text books that all solutions should be of approximately the 


Platinotype 


Demonstrator : 
don’t understand.” V.: 


same temperature when developing in order to ayoid blisters.” 
Demonstrator collapses for a moment, and then goes on politely to 
explain why blisters need not be feared with platinotype. 

A SELECTION of current postcards in black and colours reaches us 
from the British Photo-Engraving Company, Coventry, one of the 
earliest firms to go into the business of supplying photographers with 


postcards. The company is able to show some extremely attractive: 
work, and we are glad to hear from them that photographers have 
done good business, not only in postcards of local views and events,. 
but in these from negatives or photographs of their own customers. 

A pHotoGrapHic exhibition is announced for May 15 to 17 in 
connection with the Clevedon Art Classes. The hon. secretary ‘s the 
Rey. E. A. Sandford, 18, Hallam Road, Clevedon. 

A Puotocrapnic Society for North London.—As a result of the 
recent successful exhibition at Highbury, a preliminary meeting 
will be held on Thursday next, the 26th inst., at 8 p.m., at High- 
bury Vale Mission Hall, Myrtle Street, Blackstock Road, N., to 
discuss the formation of a photographic society for the Highbury 
and ‘Finsbury Park districts. All North London photographers are 
invited to attend. 

Tur death is announced of Mr. Richard Hudges. The deceased: 
had retired from business as proprietor of the London and Coventry 
Photographic Company, Jesson Street, some time ago, and his- 
death took place at Croydon, where he had gone to reside. 

Tur Edinburgh Photographic Society's annual exhibition will 
5@ held at the Society’s Hall, 38, Castle Street, Edinburgh, from 
Saturday, February 24, to Saturday, March 10, 1906. The judges: 
are J. Craig Annan, W. S. MacGeorge, A.R.S.A., and Arch. Coch- 
rane. Handsome plaques are offered in the open class, and full. 
particulars will be supplied by the Hon. Secretary, J. 8. M’Culloch, 
3a; North Street, David Street, Edinburgh. Entry forms are now 
ready. 

Tue Leeds Camera Club Syllabus and Exposure Note Book is- 
a bulky publication, and does credit to the secretary, Mr. F. G. 
Issott, who so ably managed the last Northern Exhibition at Leeds. 
Members passes, notes on exposure. and other useful information is- 


included in addition to spaces for exposure notes and. formulae. 


A pHorograPHic union for Lancashire and Cheshire was formed! 
on October 9. Delegates from the Lancashire and Cheshire Societies: 
attended the first meeting at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Society, 9, Eberle Street, Liverpool. Dr. Thurston. 
Holland, of the Liverpool A.P.S., and Mr. W.°Tansley, 22, Chapel 
Place, Liverpool, of the Hyerton Camera Club, were appointed 
A meeting will be 


chairman and secretary respectively (pro tem). 
held for election of officers, etc., as soon as a return is to hand 
of delegates appointed by the societies joining. 

PorvtaR AstTronomy.—At the Great Queen Street Theatre any 
entertainment of a novel character has been given during the week. 
Aided by a series of astronomical photographs, a large number of 
them being well-known Lick and Weineck photographs, Professor 
Gerhart Heltman discusses in a popular manner many of the most. 
interesting astronomical problems. In presenting a series of photo- 
graphs of the Martian Canals, he discussed the views of Mr. 
Percival Lowell on the question of the character of the canals, and? 
the inferences which he draws respecting a hypothetical population. 
of Mars. 

Cuosinc Days or R.P.S. Exuiprtion anp Saton.—Our readers: 
are reminded that the exhibition of the R-P.S. at the New Gallery, 
Miss Acland will: 
repeat her lecture entitled “A Visit to Gibraltar” in the evening. 
The Photographic Salon at 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W., will close on 
Saturday, October 21, at 6 p.m. 

Tue Trrt-Tarn Frasnricnt.—We read ina morning paper that 
on the occasion of a recent “first night’ at a West-End theatre 
a flashlight photograph of the audience was taken between the 
acts. Permission was first asked of the audience by the leading. 
actor, and then the camera was produced and the flashlight made.. 
We read, however, that the most curious part of the proceedings: 


Regent Street, closes on Saturday, October 28. 
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‘was supplied by the audience as soon as the announcement was 
made. Ladies promptly produced small mirrors and arranged their 
hair and flowers in their dresses, etc., but the commotion caused by 
nembers of the audience who did not want their photographs taken 
at all gives most occasion for thought. Our contemporary suggests 
these individuals were probably guilty young men and certain 
husbands, who had gone to the theatre under conditions they did 
not desire to be known to all the world. The invitation “not to 
move’ by the photographer was passed unheeded. Fans were put 
up in front of certain feminine faces, and some of the men made 
grimaces analogous to those made by the clients of M. Bertillon when 


he levels the anthropometric engines on them. 


Lecrorss at THE R.P.S. Exnrsrtion.—The following lectures will 
be given at the New Gallery, Regent Street, during the ensuing 
‘week: Saturday, October 21, Selctions from the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion; slides with notes by T. EH. Freshwater, F.R.M.S. Monday, 
October 23, Here and there with a Camera for the Press, by 8. J. 
Beckett, F.R.P.S. Thursday, October 26, Daily Life in Japan, by 
Satori Kato, illustrated with slides made and coloured by Japanese 
atists. Saturday, October 28, “A Visit to Gibraltar,” by Miss 
Acland, F.R.P.S. 


Tan Annual Traill Taylor Memorial Lecture will be given on 
October 24, at the meeting of the Royal Photographic Society, in 
ihe New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, W., at 8 p.m., by Mr. Chap- 
man Jones, F.LC., F.C.8. Subject: “Photography the Servant of 
Admission by tickets, available on application to the 
Secretary of the Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.. 

_ Tue members of the Photographic Club have arranged to hold 
their “Second Sumptuous Social Supper” in their club room (Red 
Cross Hotel, Paternoster Square), on wednesday evening, November 
1, for members and friends. 


Tun entry form and prospectus of the third annual Scottish 
National Salon have been sent us. This year the Salon promoted by 
the Scottish Photographic Federation will be held at the Victoria 
Art Galleries, Dundee, opening on Saturday, January 13, 1906, and 
closing Saturday, February 3. There are no awards and no entry 
fees, and the pictures submitted will pass a board of selection. 
Entries close December 30, and all communications should be 
addressed to the hon. sec., V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry, 


Parricunars of the Hove Camera Club’s tenth annual exhibition 
have been sent us, and, as previously announced, this forms one of 
the trio of societies that have for the past few years identified 
themselves with photographic activities in the south of England. 
nh addition to a special plaque awarded by each of the three societies 
(Southampton, Hove, and Southsea), a special joint award is offered 
every year to the exhibitor at all three exhibitions whose collective 
exhibits shall be judged to be of the highest merit. This year it 
takes the form of a handsome bronze salver measuring 114 inches 
in diameter. It is a copy (by Messrs, Elkington and Co.) of a silver 
‘silver in Rosenburg (Castle, Copenhagen. The Hove plaque is also 
Worthy of mention. It isia miniature in bronze of “L’ Angelus,” by G. 
Dupré, and fourteen copies are offered in the open classes. The 
judges will be Messrs. C. Job, J. ©. S. Mummery, and J. H. Sussex 
Hall, and the last day for entries is November 21. Entry forms 
and full particulars can now be obtained from the hon. secretary, 


; 
A. R. Sargeant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 


A'HorograpHic section of the Plymouth Exhibition is announced. 
Special awards are offered, and there are no less than fourteen open 
clsses with medals for each. The judges are H. Snowden Ward 
and H. §. Hill. Entry forms are obtainable from the secretary, 
A.D. Breeze, Great Western Chambers, 41, Union Street, Plymouth. 
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Commercial & Legal Intelligence 


ae 

R. Perry anp Son, Lrurrep.—This company has been registered 
with a capital of £1,000 in £1 shares. 
ness of a chemist and druggist lately carried on by H. N. Perry, 
at 75, High Street, Gravesend, as R. Perry and Son, to adopt an 
agreement between Miss Mary W. Perry and Miss Agatha A. C. 


Object, to acquire the busi- 


Perry, and to carry on the above business and that of dealers 
in photographic. apparatus and accessories, etc. 
issue. 


No initial public 
The first directors (to number not less than three nor more 
than four) are Miss Mary W. Perry, Miss Agatha A. C. Perry, 
G. E. Clay (chairman), and G. Curry. Qualification, £10. Re- 
muneration, £2 per annum, divisible. Registered office, 73, High 
Street, Gravesend. 


Up-ro-Datr Arts anp Inventions, Lrurrep (86,104).—Registered 
Oct. 10. Capital £3,000 in £1 shares. Object, to carry on the business 
of photographers, photo and general engravers and printers, dealers in 
photographic apparatus and materials. D. C. Dallas is permanent 
managing director, with £182 per annum, and A. B. Snell is assist- 
ant-manager and assistant-superintendent of the art department. 


Registered office: 8, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


AtLEGEeD Boaus Canvasser.—Ernest Hopper, 28, described as a 
traveller, living at 79, Limerston Street, Chelsea, was charged on 
a warrant at the West London Police Court, before Mr. Lane, K.C., 
on Monday, with obtaining 7s. 6d. by false pretences from Miss Jean 
Williams, a young lady living at 40, Kensington Park Gardens. 
Miss Williams stated that on September 29, the prisoner, who 
gave his name as Davies, called at the house and showed her and 
her sister some photographs. He wanted to know if they would 
Witness said she did not want to be photo- 
graphed, but she handed him a group, and told him to make an 
enlargement of one of the figures in the group. He said he was 
canvasser for a Mr. Mallia, a photographer, of Oxford Street, and 
She paid him 7s. 6d. 
and he gave her a receipt for 8s. telling her he was allowing her 
6d. as discount. He went away and she never saw him again, 
nor did she receive the enlarged photograph or the group she had 
lent him. John Mallia, photographer, of 285, Oxford Street, said 
he did not know the prisoner. 


give him an order. 


he promised to get the enlargement done. 


He believed he saw him once in 
July, when he came to try and get a camera by pretending that he 
came from a friend of his (Mallia’s). Witness had never given him 
any orders nor received any orders for execution. A man named 
Davies. used to be in his employment, but he never saw the 
prisoner. Prisoner: I was engaged by Davies to get orders, and 
I sent him a number. “I always signed for the payments in the 
name of Davies. I have not seen Davies for some time, and T 
suppose he has been carrying on systematic frauds and dragged me 
into them. Mr. Mallia said he had received many complaints about 
these frauds, and, after Miss Williams’ letter to him, he communi- 
cated with the police. Det.-Sergt. Burnie stated that he arrested 
the prisoner in New King’s Road. When the warrant was read to 
him he said, “Yes, I left the group on an omnibus and lost it.” 
In answer to the magistrate the officer said he believed there was 
a real Davies, and the warrant was made out against Davies; as 
the prisoner called himself Davies witness arrested him. 
was granted. 


A remand 


Re Jonn Winii1am CAnverr, photographer, 58, Stonefall Avenue, 
Starbeck, and Chapel Street, Harrogate—The first meeting of 
the creditors interested under this failure was held at the offices of 


the Official Receiver for the York district, The summary of 


accounts showed liabilities expected to rank for dividend amounting 
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to £104 16s. 10d., and assets estimated to produce £13 14s. 7d., 
thus showing a deficiency of £91 12s. 3d. The causes of failure 
were stated to be heavy rents and rates, falling off in trade, and 


bad debts. 


Av the Wigan County Court on Tuesday in last week, before 
his Honour Judge Bradbury, Alphonsus J. Smith, trading as A. J. 
Smith and Co., photographer, Moot Hall Chambers, Wigan, claimed 
£5 from Mr. Jas. Marsden, J.P., as damages for illegal removal of 
two show cases. Plaintiff conducted his own case, Mr. A. Ellis (Messrs. 
Peace and Ellis) appearing for the defendant. Plaintiff said that 
he took the business over from Messrs. A. G. Taylor and Co. Mr. 
Marsden’s agent, Mr. Cook, had agreed with Mr: Taylor that two 
show cases should be exhibited at the entrance to the chambers, 
as was usual with a photographer’s business. That was in 1903. 
He took the business over on March 9 this year, and wrote a letter 


to Mr. Crook, and also saw Mr. Marsden. Mr. Ellis remarked shat 
the plaintiff was not their tenant. They had a lease with Mr. 
Taylor. There was no clause in the lease allowing him to put 


show cases out, but Mr. Marsden gave him verbal permission tc 
put two show cases on the bottom floor. On August 10 tha 
mission was withdrawn for certain reasons, and he produced the 
letter withdrawing it. hey then took down the show cases and 
studio. They were put up again and 
that happened three times. 


per- 


placed them in plaintiff's 
taken down again, and, altogether, 
When they found that plaintiff would not take them back they 
efendant’s warehouse, and wrote to him 


took the show cases to 
informing him that he could haye them if he applied for them. 
If the plaintiff claimed to be tenant he must be a trespasser. He 
had no right at all. Plaintiff said he notified them that he was 
going there, and Mr. Crook came up on several occasions during the 
He naturally con- 


three months and said nothing at all to him. 
knowing his references were satisfactory, that he was the 
Mr. Ellis: Have you paid rent to Mr. Marsden?—To Mr. 
Taylor, by arrangement. Mr. Ellis: Did Mr. Crook tell you to pay 
the rent to Mr. Taylor?—They told me to get Mr. Taylor's solicitor 
to transfer the lease to me. On August 10 did Mr. Crook come to 
you and show you a letter he was sending to Mr, Taylor?—He 
showed me a letter addressed to Mr. Geo. Taylor, but as I was not 
Mr. George Taylor I told him to send it on to him, and anything 
he had to say. to me, to say it. Mr. Ellis read the letter: “I 
hat I withdraw the verbal consent given 


cluded, 
tenant. 


hereby give you notice 
to the exhibition of two show cases at the entrance to Moot Hall 
Buildings, and request you not to hang them at the entrance any 
more after this date.” His Honour: Plaintiff has no case, because 
you admit you were told after the first removal that the 


You were told they would 


show 
cases would not be allowed to be there. 
not be allowed to be there, but after thateyou chose to put them 
up again. They removed them, and they have them in their posses- 
sion. If you wanted to obtain them you could have had them. 


You have no right, and Mr. Taylor cannot give you any right to 


put them there except you got permission from defendant. There- 
fore there is judgment for defendant, with the usual costs. 
ANOTHER case in which Messrs. A. J. Smith and Co. were the 


defendants also came before the Wigan Court. Action was brought 
by Messrs. Prescott and Bold, architects, occupying premises in 
Moot Hall Buildings, below those of Messrs. Smith, for 


damage done to drawings through the 


com- 
pensation in, respect of 
negligence of the defendants. 


The plaintiffs’ case was that a tap 
en left running one night, and that 


in the defendant’s room had 
the water had done the damage. 
the sink had been choked up through a caretaker throwing dirty 
he plaintitts for £16 10s. ayd costs. 


For the defence it was stated that 


water down it. Verdict for 


Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. N 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresse 
of the writers are given. 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by ou; 


correspondents 
—— > 


FRATERNITY IN PRACTICE. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Perhaps the view of an onlooker may be of some 
interest when it is on a matter which forces itself upon his notice, 
Of course my experience with the British professional is limited, but 
my visit to England this summer re-impressed me with the feeling 
that there are comparatively few close intimacies—at any rate they 
are not so apparent as many we have in the States. For ex 
ample, Strauss of St. Louis, Stein of Milwaukee, Rinehart of Omaha, 
Benjamin of Cincinnati, Steffens of Chicago, and Clark of Detroit, 
make a business of meeting every two months at the studio of one 
he set for a couple of days’ communion. They ran- 
0 attic, they discover whatever is unusual 


or the other of 
sack the place from cellar 
good in the man’s methods and procedure, and when they get 


and 
home they apply it to their establishments, and if the man has a 
faulty method, they correct it then and there and get the new scheme 


ler before they leave—whether it be in the skylight 


into working ord 
or dark-room, or printing shop. 

The is gone over minutely, and in the same 
way is commented upon and criticised ; the ways of interesting new cus: 


business departmen 


tomers, of re-interesting old ones, advertising, handling of accounts, 
etc., etc., are each taken up with a generosity and wholesomely 
eeling that makes 

When you consider that the 


is greater than from Land’s End to the uttermost part of 


‘or the good of the visitors and the man 
distance from Omaha to 


frank 

visited. 
Detroit 
Caithness, you can understand that they must consider these inti- 
macies of real value. 
“But,” you say 


, , “we in Britain are so much closer geographically 
that to invite intimacies of this kind would be dangerous; .we are 
I would add 


not a month passes but that some cominittee of the Metropolitan 


none of us so far apart but that we are competitors.” 
that 
Section of the Professional Phoographers’ Society of New York holds 
a meeting for one purpose or another in some of the New York studios, 
and the good that each man gets is balanced by the good he gives. 
Pictures are brought out and shown—not hidden—and often result 
Truly, I think this feeling 


in a couple of hours hearty discussion. 
is one of the strengths of the professional in the “States.” 


Prat MacDonap. 
141, Broadway, New York, 


October 3, 1905. 


LEAKY ROOFS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen.—The following experience may be of some use to our 
fellow professionals re leaking roofs. I was greatly bothered with 
the same, though my studio is a new one. We tried everything— 
white lead by the ewt.—but with no avail. After much thought, I 
hit wpon a plan which has acted like a charm. I got a cabinet- 
maker to run down each side of the sash beams in the roof cabinet- 
makers’ moulding, first coating the beams and the moulding thickly 
The moulding acts as a gutter under all the top 


glass, and carries all the water and moisture from the glass out under 


with white lead. 


the eaves. I got the whole job done for some 20s., and am riot now 
at all bothered with leaking roofs. 
I trust this explanation-is intelligible, but should anyone like to 
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my studio roof, or wish for further particulars, I shall be happy 
do all I can to help them in this most serious difficulty —Yours 
faithfully, Tues Charme, 
1, Hanger Lane, Ealing, W., 
October 13, 1905. 


A REPLY TO CRITICISM. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to your notice re the Land of Nod, it 
seasy enough to act the critic without knowing particulars. May 
[ point out, in self justification, that we unfortunate professional 
hotographers have frequently to give in to the ideas of children’s 

ents? The picture I do not in the least defend, but I may add 
it is an order for ten 24 by 18 carbons at £5 each, on the under- 
standing it is exhibited.—Yours truly, JAMES CLARK. 

1, Hanger Lane, Haling, W., 

October 13, 1905. 


WARMING THE STUDIO. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Anent. your remarks in to-day’s B.J.P. re heating 
af studio by pipe stoves and the objection caused by the dust from 
the fine ash produced by these, may I mention a system I have 
adopted which obviates this difficulty, and has some other merits? 
Under my studio is an apartment of similar size used for toning, 

ashing, mounting, etc., in which I have a close stove, enclosed 

three sides by 44 in. brickwork to the ceiling. On the other side 

a hinged sheet-iron flap, and in the floor above is an iron grating. 
During that part of the day in which the studio is in use the grating 
is kept uncovered, the heat from the stove ascending and warming 
the studio. At dusk the grating is covered with a rug, and the 
Sheet-iron flap in work-room opened, whereby the heat is directed 
to this lower apartment. All the stoking and clearing out is done 
independently of the studio, and a large cast-iron boiler on the 
top of the stove, with a tap, provides a supply of many gallons 
of boiling water in course of the day. Having had this system 
in use in three diff studios since 1878, I have never regretted 
a ithfully, Wm. Satmon. 

The Studio, 103, High Street, Bedford, 

October 13, 1905. 


HE REMOVAL OF BLACK MARKINGS FROM BROMIDE 
PRINTS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Having like many other people suffered much from 
he black markings so commonly found on glossy bromide prints, 
venture to send you a remedy which I have found much quicker 


and more efficacious in removing them than the methylated spirit 
often recommended. It is, briefly, soap and warm water. I find 
f a piece of cotton wool be well soaked with warm (not hot) 


r, then thoroughly scaped and rubbed on the prints, that it 
ly quickly removes the markings, but also improves the appear- 
the print materially. It is well to treat the prints with 
efore rubbing, and after so doing I find there is no risk of 
abrasion to the surface if reasonable care be exercised. If it is 
ired to squeegee the prints, care must be taken to thoroughly 
them after the treatment with soap. I do not know of any- 
vho has tried this method; but it is quite possible that many 
of your readers know of it, and I only venture to’send these few 
Particulars thinking that possibly it might be of use to some.— 
Yours aithfully, 


Murtet Darton. 
6, Ribblesdale Road, Hornsey, N., October 16, 1905. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tue Eprrors, Tue BririsH 
JourNaL or Puorograruy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

* For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


a 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

F, Maudsley, 73, Queen's Park Road, Blackburn, Lancashire. Photograph of Master 
T. Morris and Photograph of D. Morris, both in Swimming Costume. 

A, Lamb, Gowthorpe, Selby, Yorkshire. Photograph of J. O. Andrews, M. Scott, 
and Luke White, M.P. Photograph of G. L. Foa and Licut.-Colonel T. Haavdon. 

W. Danby, 119, Turton Road, Bromley Cross, near Bolton, Lancashire. Photograph 
of the Blair's Hospital Convalescent Home, Bromley Cross. 

J. H. Moody, High Street, Aberavon, Port Talbot, Glamorgan, Phoiograph (Com- 
binutivn) of a Pluced Group of the Aberavon and Port Talbot Football Team, 
1905-6, 7m a Frame. 

W. Jubb, The Lodge, Harden Moss, Holmfirth. Photograph, Harden Clough, 
Mettham. 

J. C.—We have no such intention. 

INFRINGEMENT oF CopyricHt.—A firm of publishers has made use of 
the enclosed copyright photographs for reproduction. Kindly 
inform me as to the amount of damages I could claim, and how 
I should proceed in the matter Also state if it be necessary 
to mark print copyright ?—J. W. 

It is not necessary that the pript be marked “copyright.” 
Tf you are a member of the Professional Photographers’ Associ- 
ation, we should recommend you to put the matter in their 
hands to act for you. Failing that, you should entrust the 
matter to a solicitor, with instructions to take action for 
penalties and damages. It is possible, however, if you write 
to the firm of publishers telling them that they have infringed 
your copyright, they will come to reasonable terms with you, 
and thus avoid law proceedings. We cannot say what damages 


you should ¢laim, as we can have no idea what damage you 


have sustained by the piracy. You can judge that better than 
anyone else. 

. AnD Son.—The copyright in both negatives belongs to those 
who paid you for taking the picture, and not te you, and you 
had no right to use it for purposes of your own. We do not 
reply to correspondents by post (see notice to that effect at 
the heading of this column). At your request we have not 
published your letter. 

Cotours ror Mrytarurrs.—Could you give me the address of firms 
who supply dyes for colouring miniatures for trade purposes, as 
per enclosed sample?—H. Comer. 

The colours are supplied by all the large dealers, such as 
Fallowfield, Marion, Houghton, and others; Mawson and Swan 
also supply dyes for the work. 

Tar Eyus inv Porrrarrure.—In the “B.J.” report of Mr. C. H. 
Hewitt’s lecture to the London and Provincial P.A. on por- 
traiture, it is stated that for correcting defects the “larger 
eye should be placed nearer the camera.” I should be greatiy 
obliged if Mr. Hewitt, or someone, would kindly say why— 
because I should have thought the reverse would have been 
better, for the nearer to the camera the larger an object ap- 
pears. Would it not tend to equalise the eyes if the smali 
eye was near to the camera and enlarged, and the large eye 
farther from and reduced?—G. H. 

Mr. Hewitt writes :—‘ With the average size of head and 


a ae ae a a 


(epercernee mp” 
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focus of lens the difference between the distance of the nearer 
and further eye is so slight that the actual diminishing effect 
of distance does not come into play. But, unconsciously, the 
mind associates diminution of size with greater distance, and 
so feels that the eye is smalier because it is further away. It 
is also possible that as the more distant eye will frequently be 

the one in shadow, its lesser size will, on that account. be less 

apparent. 
Spors.—We cannot satisfactorily account for 


strongly advise you to increase the strength of the hypo bath 


he spots, but should 


pint, and add to eyery pint 4 oz. of sodium sul- 


Immerse your prints before toning in 


to 3 oz. to 
phite and 4 oz. of salt. 
a 10 per cent. solution of common salt, then wash for ten 
Then wash for ten minutes, tone 
with platinum, immerse in a fresh salt bath, wash thirty 
minutes, and then fix. We do not think that the prints would 
be mor2 permanent toned with platinum alone, and, provided 
your starch paste is freshly made, we should advise no change, 
Srripprng.—tl. I shall be glad if you can help me. I have tried to 
employ the method given on July 28 last, “B.J.,” p. 589, for 
“Saving Broken Negatives.” Of course, I get all right up 
to putting the paper on, but I find that the film shows no 
© the paper or leave the glass, although I 


minutes, and tone with gold. 


tendency to stick 


have well rubbed it down and kept it under pressure for some 
time. Of course, when dry, the paper and film and glass are 


closely stuck together. Nor can I raise a corner of the film 
as directed; my film appears quite rotten, and, if touched, 


I have two broken plates which I 


comes. off in small pieces. 
am anxious to transfer, and any advice will be acceptable. 
Jan the fact that my negatives are fixed in an acid bath with 
some chrome alum have any bearing on the matter? 2. Also, 
“B.J.,” October 13, p. 804, Can you say what is a saturated 
solution of sod. sulphide? This is not given in the table in 
the “ Almanac.”—C. HE. F. N. 
Tf the film has been strongly 
not be so easy to make it adhere. 
thin solution of gum, applied to the plates and the latter dried, 
quite sufficient. No pressure should be necessary, the film must 
stick of its own accord. Our stripping solution is :—Methylated 
spirit, 25 oz.; water, 1 oz.; glycerine, 1 oz.; to each ounce 
of which from 6 to 30 drops of hydrofluoric acid is added. This 


oughened beforehand it will 
We have usually found a 


solution is simply spread over the dry negative, and, after a 
she film tested by running a 
2. The sulphide is 


minute or two, the freedom of 
thread of silk stretched on a cane bow. 
very soluble, but we do not know of accurate figures. We should 
think 1 part in 2 parts of warm water will give a saturated 
solution on cooling. 
Dry Movuntine.—I should like to know where I can buy the dry 
mounting machine (French patent). I should like to know the 
address in French (Paris).—J. Vanppr Dyk (Rotterdam). 

Derepas Freres, 99 and 101, Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 

H. P. (Denmark Park).—Thank you, but we are unable to use. 

Worxinc-ur Carson Mintatures.—l. I should be glad to know what 
powder can be used to work down too heavy shadows of the 
carbon on ivory before commencing to work-up in water colours. 
2. Also if there is any preparation to fix the colours when the 
miniature is finished—Want-r0-Know. 

1. An artist’s scapel (a retoucher’s knife) is an efficient in- 
strument, and, if skilfully used, superior to any rubbing-down. 
method, unless the parts to be reduced are eye or mouth 
shadows. For rubbing-down use absolute alcohol and tripoli 
powder, applied with a pledget of cotton wool; or, if very 
small portions have to be lightened, use a flat-pointed stick 


A mor 
rapid, but less safe, method is to use cuttle-fish powder j 
2, If a slight enamel-like finish is not objecte 


covered with two thicknesses of lint at the end. 


place of tripoli. 
to, use a varnish composed of celluloid (clean film. clippings) 
1 drachm; amyl acetate, 8 oz. Otherwise, use same varnis 
one-quarter strength. Apply thinly and rapidly in one diree 
tion only with a rather large, soft brush. A second coat mai 
be applied when the first is dry if desired. 
Koninoor Parer.—Can you give me the name of the firm supplying 
this matt paper ?—GrorcEe FRANKS. 
We are unable to say. 
T. H. Dunn anp orners.—In our next. 
Oxp Crow.—We should call indian ink a brown-black. If you fin 


that the m-phenylenediamine bath gives you brown-biacks 


we should advise a short immersion in a combined toning 
bath. We obtained _ blue-black: 
and think that if you immersed the prints in salt anc 


and fixing have never 
with it, 
water prior to toning you would get pure blacks. 

L. Axwortuy.—There is no doubt that the stains are due to the 
prints having been touched with hypo-contaminated fingers ; in 
fact, so distinct are these marks that you might almost 


determine at once whose fault it was by comparing the 
“stains” with the finger prints of those who handled the prints. 

CHaritEes MArsHatu.—There is little to choose between the two. The 
maker of the former would adjust a filter to any particular 
plate. 

J. Witi1ams.—Usually considered 1 oz. in water to a total bulk of 
9 ozs. This is equivalent to 1 gr. in 10 minims. 

8S. M.—We should say that the party who commissioned you to attend 


and photograph the group is responsible for payment. Surely 


you know who this was. 

PERMISSION TO PHoTOGRAPH.—Should esteem it a favour if you woule 
tell me where permission can be obtained for the photographing 
of Nelson relics at’ Greenwich.—J. J. 

The Secretary of the Nelson Centenary Exhibition, now open 
at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, will pre- 
bably be able to give you full information. q 

DrxrrrvE Pastr.—Some weeks ago you published a recipe from your 
correspondent “Derbyshire” for a dextrine paste. I have made 
it up exactly in quantities named, and found it would no keer 
more than about a week. I should be glad if you would kindly 
inform me of some more sure method.—E. J. P. 

Are you quite sure you used the right materials? We have 
had no difficulty in keeping a paste made to this formula, for 

It has to be very well boiled before 


six months or more. 
setting to cool. 
Burton.—We believe the plates are still obtainable from the large 
dealers, such as Fallowfield. Almost any of the commercial 
“iso” will give similar results. : 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are receiwed subject 
te the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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publication. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1906. 
Eprrep sy Grorce E. Brown, F.1.C. 
Ta: forty-fifth annual issue of Tue British JOURNAL 
Puorocraruic Atmanac will be published on December 
This year’s Anmanac reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
Of no other photographic book ever issued 


can two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
1906 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the ALMaNac 
will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will 
be modified to make it more than ever the book of 


universal photographic reference. 


The editorial article 


will deal very completely with the important subject of 
PHotToGRAPHIC CoPyRIGHT, 

and the systematic review of the work of the year under the 

itle “Epitome of Progress ” will be a strong feature of the 


volume, 


The Armanac for 1906 will appeal to photographers all 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work. 
The standard matter and formule will be revised and 
added to where necessary, and wherever practicable new 
teabures of an informative nature will be added. 


The text and advertisement pages of the Armanac are 
now in the printers’ hands, and our publishers ask us to 
Siate that proofs of all matter are being despatched day 
ei and should be returned with all convenient 
Tapidity, 


Price TWoPENce. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


What is the fading of a photograph? Is 
the question unnecessary? Are we not 
all too familiar with the “ fading” of photographs? A photo- 
graph which has undergone any change whatever is said 
to have faded, whereas there is really no fading at all in 
the true sense of the term; Many gelatine prints, owing to 
improper washing or fixing, become yellow in the lights, 
yet the image itself is really as vigorous as at first. That 
cannot be classed as fading.  Platinotypes that, from 
careless manipulation, have had some of the iron salts left 
in the paper turn yellow in the lights, and, again, they are 
said to have faded. They have really not done so; the 
image is all there in its pristine vigour, and it is only 
necessary to dissolve out the iron, and the picture is as 
good as at first. Take, again, the case of a Daguerreotype. 
When the image has become partially obliterated with 
tarnish it is usually said to have faded, while it has done 
nothing of the kind. The silver plate upon which it is 
has simply become tarnished, and if the tarnish be cleaned 
off, the image will be found as it was when the picture was 
first taken. Indeed, a Daguerreotype is the most permanent 
of all silver pictures. One frequently sees at railway 
stations and other places, where they have long been ex- 
posed to strong light, photographs that have darkened 
by the action of the light. The lights have become of a 
pale purple tint, and the image generally considerably 
darker than it was at first. This is often called fading, 


A Misnomer. 


though the picture is really much darker than it was 


originally. 
* * * 

A Caution to We think of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
Retouchers. — housekeeper, who told “the absolute and 
entire truth—under the circumstances,’ when we look 
at many examples of the retouched portrait. In the use 
of the pencil and knife, the photographer is thoroughness 
itself. No doubt he will tell you he is obliged to be; but 
we prefer to think there are signs that the old ideas as to a 
perfect portrait being that from which all signs of age or 
suffering have been obliterated, are undergoing a change. 
One does not usually look in the ‘ladies’ columns in the 
daily papers for guidance in such matters photographic, 
yet the extract which we quote from the “Globe” of last 
week may have its lesson for the portrait photographer : — 
“Once I was shown a woman who had got rid of wrinkles 
—how no one knew—and a most pathetic sight she was. 
Her face looked old, but that wasn’t the sad part: it looked 
flabby and characterless, and the eyes seemed as if in a 
mask. After all, nature is a past mistress in her own line, 
and the women do most wisely who trust her. If she puts 
a wrinkle in the face of a brave, bright woman it means 
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something, and its artificial eradication leaves a vacuum 
which nature abhors inwardly and outwardly.” We know 
we shall be told that over-retouching, if a fault at all, is 
a good one, and that to tell the truth in a photograph of 
a sitter beyond middle life is the way to drive customers 
from a studio. Yet we would rather take the point of view 
of the person who does not prefer a life-like picture “with 
all his imperfections on him” to the smooth nothingness 
of the portrait as retouched. We speak of extremes, 
though we know there are intermediate degrees which, 
without being gross violations of the truth, are not un- 
pleasing. to the sitter. We would wish to see the tendency 
towards a minimum of retouching grow stronger in every 


rank of professional portraiture. 
* * * 


A Show-case One thing which seems to be much 
Hint. neglected in this country is the season- 
ableness of the specimens exhibited in show-cases. The 
weather we have had during the last week or two has been 
sufficient to remind us that winter is at hand, and’ it seems 
a little incongruous to see show-cases filled with pictures 
of persons clad in light summer costumes. We recently 
saw some large show-cases filled with really good pictures ; 
but the whole of them were persons in summer garb, while 
those who stopped to look at them were clad in furs, or 
quite winter clothing. The specimens, good as they were, 
seemed quite out of keeping with the season. Had they 
been in autumn or winter costumes, such as people are now 
wearing, they would, doubtless, have attracted far more 
attention. Those who exhibit specimens in show-cases 
and shop windows will do well, just now, to replace any 
of the description just alluded to, by others in winter 
attire. Furs, and winter clothing generally, lend them- 
selves well to photography, and favour the production of 
a good winter specimen case. 
* * * 


The Responsi- A case which was briefly reported in 
bilities of our last issue serves to illustrate the 
Oe Se onic responsibilities of those who occupy the 
Premises. upper portions of premises. It seems 

that a tap in one of the defendant’s 
rooms was left running, while the outlet pipe from the 
sink was choked up, and, as a consequence, the floor 
below became flooded, and much damage was done. Four 
this the photographer was sued in the County Court, and 
had to pay some sixteen or seventeen pounds by way of 
damages, and costs in addition. For the defence it was 
urged that the stoppage of the sink pipe was caused by 
the act of a caretaker who emptied some dirty water in 
the sink. hat defence did not, of course, avail, as the 
tenant of the rooms is responsible for what occurs in 
them. It is no defence to say that the owner is only liable 
for what he or his employees may do, he is also responsible 
for what anyone else, to whom he gives access to his 
rooms, may do, and it is right that such should be the 
ease. The owner is responsible for anything that may be 
done in his premises, and it is his business to see that 
nothing in the shape of injury is done to the property 
of those living underneath. For example, if the roof of the 
studio is in such a leaky condition that the water comes 
through, and does injury in the floor below he is liable to 
make the damage good. It is his business to see that his 
part of the premises causes no injury to others. Those 
whose workrooms are situated at the top of the house 
should see that the outlets from the sinks are always clear 
when water is left running for any length of time, or 
flooding and other troubles may arise. Where prints 
ere left unattended in running water it is well to have a 
wire guard over the waste pipe so as to prevent a print 


that may float out getting over the opening, and by block 
ing it up cause an overflow. 
* * * 

Gold Weather We were recently shown some prints, 
and Imperfect with yellow stains, in patches, which the 

en producer could in no way account for, 
though they were clearly due to imperfect fixation. It 
was said that the prints were left the usual time in the 
fixing bath, and there was no doubt that was the case, 
but evidently the temperature of the solution had not 
been taken into account. Fortunately in the fixing of 
negatives there is a safe guide as to the course of fixation. 
If the plate be left in the bath as long again as it took 
for the bromide to disappear, however long that may be, 
it may be assumed that the negative is properly fixed. 
With prints we have no such guide, and therefore greater 
care and judgment is necessary in cold weather than in 
warm. When hyposulphite of soda is dissolved the solu- 
tion is very many degrees colder than the water used in 
its solution. Even if that is warmed it very soon cools 
down when used in a cold room, a fact which is not always 
taken into consideration. In weather such as we are now 
experiencing a much longer time must be allowed to 
ensure the perfect fixation of prints. In the case of 
weak baths, double the time given in summer will be 
none too long, and the prints should be kept moving all 
the time. When the work is entrusted to young lads or 
girls and the solution is unpleasantly cold, the prints 
are not always kept turning about, the result is yellow 
patches such as those on the prints which suggested 


this note. 
* * * 


Glittering The difficulty of keeping furniture used 
Accessories: 4; an accessory in a portrait from at 
tracting more attention than it ought to do is very fre- 
quently felt, especially by the less-experienced workers. 
A great deal depends on the class of furniture used and 
its condition. Highly polished mahogany or walnut 
chairs are sure to reflect the bright light used in a studio, 
and to produce a multitude of sparkling catch lights. 
Upholstery of a light colour or containing patches of light 
or of blue, will frequently give resulting photographs 
which are spotty from a pictorial point of view. The late 
Valentine Blanchard used.to go round the studio each 
week, after the charwoman had beeswaxed all the furni- 
ture, and with a piece of fine sandpaper dull the polish. 
This suggests that furniture for a studio might be ordered 
unpolished, or the woodwork merely oiled and slightly 
waxed. Not only will there be an absence of spotty 
brilliant high lights, but the furniture will photograph 
better, roundness and detail being more easily secured. 
It will be within the experience of most of our readers 
that. the effect obtained with highly-polished furniture is 
similar to that got when photographing polished silver 
articles. Such objects present the utmost contrast of 
light and shade. With regard not only to the upholstering 
of studio chairs, but also to any fabrics employed, care 
should be exercised in their selection, bearing in mind 
the photographic value of the various colours. 


* * * 
BOO, The points touched upon in the prece- 
graphing. ; — z 4 
Famine ing paragraph naturally lead to the ques 


tion of producing photographs of furni- 
ture either for advertising or catalogue purposes, or, iv 
the case of antique furniture of special value, for record 
work. Where single articles or suites are photographed 
for illustrating catalogues, a thing frequently done nowa- 
days, it is much better to get the manufacturer to leave 
the goods unfinished until the pictures are taken. If this: 
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eannot be arranged, or if, as in the case of antique furni- | add to its difficulties. In no department of the studio 
it is impossible, the most satisfactory results will | is this business capacity more essential than in the recep- 
usually be obtained by photographing out of doors in a | tion-room, for it is here that customers receive their first 
yather dull light. Any strong reflections will be no | impressions, and where they decide the extent and value 
brighter than they would be if the work were done in a | of their orders. The photographer himself may see to 
yoom or studio, and the shadows will be much better illu- | the ordering of supplies, and keep a careful check against 
minated by the open light. The use of orthochromatic | any “leakage” in plates or chemicals, but the every-day 
plates is hardly necessary unless the colours of the up- | work of the reception-room must be deputed ; and the man 
polstery are such. as to require it. In some cases, as where | is fortunate who can place it in good hands. An inter- 
furniture is inlaid with satinwood, box, or kingwood the | esting object lesson has recently come under our notice in 
ellow colour of the wood may need a colour sensitive | the studio of a friend who used to patronise our adver- 
plate and a light filter ; but for rosewood, mahogany, and | tising columns with an offer of a permanency to a recep- 
on, the ordinary plate will answer all purposes. It | tion-room lady who could undertake spotting and retouch- 
may be well to point out that with wood of a very figury ing. He had a constant succession of ladies, with none of 
ure, such as the speckled and burr walnut veneer used | whom he could agree; either they were hopelessly incom 
on many planos, the adequate rendering of the figure of the petent (his statement) or they wanted too much money, 
yeneer iS important. This figure rarely shows so well | or—well there was always some reason for a break, and 
pefore polishing as afterwards, and the work should, at all | the advertisement was sure to reappear. Twelve months 
events, be oiled or commenced polishing before the photo- | ago he grasped the fact that he was not likely to get 
graph is taken. The slight polish, often called wax polish, | what he wanted unless he paid fair wages; of course, he 
however, is sufficient to bring up the grain or the figure | might easily have paid a good price and yet not have met 
without producing bright reflections. with the right girl, but as luck would have it he got exactly 
2 os i what he required at the first attempt. She began by 
managing her reception-room, and gradually and quietly 
extended her influence until it was felt in the furthest 
eorner of the dark room, and among the printing frames ; 
for one of her first lessons was promptness. She saw 
that people were often anxious to see their proofs as 
soon as possible, and she promised them for some early 
and specific date. Some photographers like to promise 
of working. If this prove to be correct we should be for “ ment week,” but she see seul out rough proois oe 
lad to know from Mr. Farmer, or anybody else, pre- the second day, and always did so if they were promised. 
8. y ; fae a yp) acpas BAS By Her desk was a model of neatness, and everything excep 
cisely what is meant by “working by irradiation,” and th ae Beas 5 ae 1 
? Do ae eda e matter in hand was put away. If the books were in 
precisely how this method safeguards the processes of ako den amd mofiing diva, wera on dhe dss, aml dhoy 
making three-colour negatives from inaccuracy. ANIL S6@ |) iene y ? § Z 5 aie y 
; : 4 4 i Ga ays were put away before the spotting materials came 
can discover on the subject is the paper by Messrs. Hermer rom their drawer. These important matters are in a 
pnd Symons in “The Photographic Journa oe pre ae measure minor matters; the real test is the amount o 
a last RERD and we must confess ulngoip aia tle cash which accrues from orders. Many of the customers 
esctiption there given of the process for the making ind Game Go GhO atnGlia Ihew Anise dees al aa 
f screen negatives for half-tone work, we cannot dis- eto Ue RSC Oey i VAC Coe cee haa 
q one : aie! hey want, but some of them come without having arrived 
cern the possibilities which appear to impress Mr. Farmer wi ms deci@oa, engl hn alll of dhoim dha amo Chameas ot 
oe) 'y 3) wher application to negative Hoe Gea eke arger or smaller orders according to the manner they 
eo printing. In half-tone work, alee ny) ee Me are dealt with. A tactful receptionist does not Gis- 
Fac ee a convinced oe deed seo © more | criminate unpleasantly between the working woman and 
a Ne Wiel saerran system of the ONE Wey” (rs ae ODS he woman of wealth, but is equally considerate and atten- 
amenable to obtaining a predetermined result. tive to all. The poor person who wants six cartes, silver- 
prints, ought, if she cannot afford more, or more expensive 
prints, to go away feeling that her choice is the best 
THE ASPECT OF THE RECEPTION-ROOM. one that she could possibly have made, and not with a 
eeling that the work which is beyond her purse is better. 
Puorocrapuy as a profession depends for success on many | Even where people can afford the higher priced work it 
different factors, ranging between the two essentials of | is sometimes good policy to first show them the cheaper 
good work under the skylight, and good business manage- | work, and from it work up to the platinotype or carbon. 
ment throughout. Of these—heretical though it may Tany people who cannot afford the more expensive pro- 
seem to say it—the second essential appears to be the | cesses may be persuaded to pay an extra price for fancy 
more vital one, for while many men capable of doing | mounts, which are usually good value, and have the 
high-class work have come to grief over business mis- | advantage of giving good appearance for their cost. It 
management, there are more than a few men who have | is easy for people to drift into a studio and decide that 
achieved undoubted success in spite of the fact that they hey like the work and will call again to arrange a sitting, 
tum out an inferior grade of work. We do not advance ut such callers have a knack of forgetting; and so the 
this condition of things in any advocacy of a low standard | smart ‘receptionist always endeavours to book an order 
of work, but rather in order to emphasise the vital neces- | and arrange for a sitting at the time. Wherever it is 
sity of a good business organisation. To those who have | possible—and always in the case of a stranger—she secures 
hot experienced the benefits of a thorough business train- | the cash with the order. A vexed question is the one of 
mg, and many photographers unfortunately come in this | resittings, for some photographers hold somewhat strong 
. category, there is something formidable in the very words | views on it. Some customers are unreasonable, but there 
“system” or “ business.” Such men fail to grasp the simple | are many reasonable people who honestly think that the 
fact that a business system is adopted merely for the | proofs submitted to them are unsatisfactory. It is often 
Simplifying and checking of work, and not in order ta | both pleasanter and better business to please the customer 


Three-colour The address of Mr. Howard Farmer, 
Work and partially reported on another page, and 
“Irradiation.” +, be completed in our next issue, has 
the laudable object of bringing the three-colour process 
into a state by which it may be regularly worked in the 
‘ordinary way of business. Mr. Farmer’s view is that 
this will be done by introducing “the irradiation system” 
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with a resitting rather than to alienate support by stand- 
ing up for rights too rigidly. We have based these re- 
marks on a specific reception-room, and they should be 
read as suggestive rather than absolute, but enough has 
been said to emphasise the importance of a too often 
neglected side of business. In a future article we will 


probably return to the business aspect of photograph 
more particularly the question of needless waste; for th 
present we have achieved our purpose if we have cléarl 
pointed out that business may be either helped or hindere 
in the reception-room, before ever the sitter gets under th 
skylight. 


IN ONE 


NEGATIVE. 


Proressionat photographers are asked to do some strange 
things at times, and one of them is to take a head or figure 
from one negative and put it in another. It is not so impossible 
as it may seem at first. But a great deal depends on whether 
the figures are the same size and lighting. Sometimes when 
several plates are exposed on a family group, in each negative 
there is sure to be one figure, or face, not so good as in. one of 
the other negatives, and the client will say, “ Now if you could 
only take the head of that child and put it into the other 
photograph, it would be so much better.” Or perhaps it is 
desired to introduce the photograph of a member of the familv 

who is on the other side of the world, into a group, and a print 
is supplied. Even this can be done, but it is a little more com 

plicated. Or, perhaps in a wedding groun one important figure 
may have moved, and must be replaced, perhaps from another 
negative, or perhaps a special negative has to be made. If so, 
great care must be taken to get the size and lighting to corre- 
spond with the other figures in the group. 

The Old “Cut Out Print” Method. 

The old method of introducing another figure was by. com- 
bination printing, but few printers would be found nowadays 
who could do this work, and as bromide and carbon printing 
is practised so largely, in which there is no visible image, com- 
bination printing would be impossible without some elaborate 
method of registration. Enlargements may also have to be 
made from such groups, and for such things a single negative 
containing all the figures would be necessary. The simplest 
method would be to make silver prints from the negatives and 
mount the large group and then paste the head, or figure, to 
be added in it, place on the large print, and then conv the 
whole. Such a method is best when a large number of figures 
{as a composite group) has to be dealt with, and it is often 
used in some of the so-called “comic papers” ; but, for the 
average portrait photograph it is not so suitable. The result- 
ing negative produces prints that are seen at once to be copies 
of a composite print, while the method I am about to describe, 
if neatly carried out, gives prints which show no signs of any 
manipulation, and may be enlarged or printed in any process. 

A Negative Method via Stripping. 

It is, briefly, removing the head, or figure, from one negative 
and putting in the other. The first thing to be done is to 
make a good transparency from each negative to be manipulated 
lest anything should go wrong; then all varnish and retouch- 
ing medium must be carefully removed from both negatives, 
and it may be advisable to toughen the film with alum—chrome 
alum is more effective than the common potash alum. We will 
call the negative to which the figure is to be added No. 1, and 
the negative from which the figure is to be taken No. 2, and 
we will suppose that the head of a child has to be changed. 
We take No. 1, and, with a sharp knife, cut a line round the 
head and neck, taking advantage of the lines at the top of 
the dress to conceal the joins; the film within the line must 
then be scraped away till the glass is quite clear; then a little 
pure thin gum is taken on a small brush and painted over 
the patch of clean glass, and the negative is put aside for a 
few minutes to dry. Now place it in a retouching desk and lay 


negative No. 2 over it, so that the clear patch of No. 1 is exactly 

under the part of No. 2 that is to be transferred. Next cw 

a clean line with the sharp knife through the film of No, 2 tc 

exactly fit the bare patch of No. 1, and scrape away the film 

outside the cut, to isolate the piece to be removed. Then mix 

some methylated spirit, three parts, with water, one part, and 

into an ebonite or guttapercha cup put a few drops, say, three 
or four, of hydrofluoric acid, and pour into it about half an 
ounce of the mixture of spirit and water. Lay negative No. 2 
on a fairly flat surface, and with three small slips of wood, 
tapered to wedges, level the negative, and pour some of the 
dilute acid upon the part to be stripped. 

Points in Manipulation. 

In a few minutes the edges of the film may be tried with a 
thin slip of wood—a match shaved thin at one end will do very 
well. If the edges are free from the glass the film may be 
folded over towards the centre and laid flat again all round 
to ascertain whether the piece of film is quite free. If quite 
loose, some of the spirit should be poured over to moisten it 
and to wash away the acid, and a piece of thin white paper, 
such as foreign notepaper, is laid on the film and vently pressed 
upon it, and then carefully raised, when the piece of film should 
adhere to the paper. If it does not, the paper should be again 
gently pressed down and lifted at the edge again until the edge 
of the film can be seen. Now, a little touch of the thin slip of 
wood will raise a bit of the film from the glass and make it 
stick to the paper, which should be raised very slowly bringing 
the film with it. The paper with film attached is now laid 
down on nevative No. 1, so that that piece of film fills the 
gap prepared for it. The top of the paper is moistened with 
the spirit and water and carefully raised so that the niece of 
film is left sticking in its place on the negative. It may need 
a little coaxing with the slip of wood to do this. In ten minutes 
the composite negative ig ready for the joins to be touched up, 
where necessary, with Scraper and spotting brush. It is im- 
portant that the two negatives should be equal in printing 
density, but slight differences can be adjusted with matt 
varnish, etc. 

In handling hydrofluoric acid, even when diluted, it should 
on no account be allowed to touch the skin, especially the tips 
of the fingers, because, though no pain or discomfort may be 
felt at the time, in a few hours the finger nails are attacked 
by a most horrible aching, which lasts for hours, and which 
nothing seems to relieve, and bad ulcers may form under the 
nails. The strong acid will produce very bad sores. 

On one occasion I had to take a gr 
but the eldest member was in Aust 
print was available. I therefore arranged the other three so 
that a space was left for the fourth, and I then copied the 
print to the necessary size, and introduced the figure bv the 
method described ; but, unfortunately, the composite negative 
was accidentally cracked. I then stripped the whole from the 
glass and laid it down on a fresh one, but, unfortunatelv, the 
film refused to dry flat, and wrinkled all over in the most 
horrible manner. It was again stripped, and again would not 
go flat, so I prepared a large glass and soaked the film off in 


oup of four generations, 
ralia, and only a silver 
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sater and floated it on to the new glass. Fortunately the gap 
in the film expanded to the same extent as the piece to fill it, 
which was coaxed into its place by the aid of small brushes, 
da successful result at last attained after so many accidents. 
This method, of course, needs great care and exactness in 


fitting the parts. and it would be a good plan to gain a little 
experience on waste negatives. I have seen a panoramic view 
mada in this way, from two 15 by 12 negatives, so successfully 
that the joins could not be detected in the print. 

Harrop Baker. 


THE EXPOSURE 


IN ENLARGING. 


Tn practical enlarger is well aware that there is scarcely any 
other branch of photographic work in which correct exposure 
sof so great importance. There is very little power of modifica- 
tion during development, but upon the correctness or otherwise 
of the interval between removing and replacing the orange cap 
depends the final character of the enlargement—whether it is 
to be flat, grey, and washed out; hard and chalky, with exces- 
sive and glaring contrasts ; or, what the enlarger fervently de- 
sires, but does not invariably obtain, a vigorous and effective 
picture, with velvety blacks, pure whites and soft, full grada- 
tion. 
Devlight Enlarging. 

Enlarging by daylight has been much maligned, on the score 
that the continual changing of the light gives rises to great 
inconvenience and difficulty in estimating the exposure. The 
yriter can at least claim to have experienced this objection at 
ts very worst, having for a long time been obliged to use for 
the purpose a window where the sun shines during the greater 
matt of the day, so that every passing cloud and temporary 
emergence or disappearance of the solar luminarv gives rise to 
the most startling variations in the light. And yet, by the 
miform use of an actinometer, no real trouble has been ex- 
rienced in securing satisfactory results, while one marked 
vantage has been found, namely, the great rapidity of expo- 
sure-and the ease with which-even the densest negatives, can be 


hite reflector outside the window, was in this case, of course, 
impracticable. Instead, a sheet of white tissue paper, free from 
eases, was attached by the edges-to-the anerture in the wimrdow 
utter, by which means a-well-diffused: and even light was 
readily obtained. The paper must be several inches away from 
the negative, so that no grain or fibre is focussed. Wherever 
the light is sufficiently strong, this, or a sheet of fine ground 
lass, may be strongly recommended as a great improvement on 
inclined reflector, which is awkward to keep clean, and 
equently gives uneven lighting. 
Factors Affecting Exposure. 
As a little consideration will show, there are six factors by 
which the exposure is regulated—the amount of licht available, 
the character of the negative, the aperture of the lens, the size 
of the enlargement, the rapidity of the paper, and the constitu- 
tion of the developer. By keeping the last two constant they 
may be eliminated as disturbing factors, although it is very 
easy to ascertain the relative rapidities of various makes of 
paper and the different peculiarities of developers, so as to 
allow for a change in these whenever necessary. The aperture 
of the lens, too, may be kept uniform as far as possible, except- 
ing when a very thin or very dense negative seems to call for a 
esser or greater amount of stopping-down, since this is practi- 
cally the only means of regulating the light in daylight enlarg- 
ing, unless, indeed, extra thicknesses of tissue paper are inter- 
Posed between the negative and the window aperture—a plan 
which cannot be advised. 
Testing the Light. 

The great point in daylight enlarging is to be constantly 
testing the light, doing this also while making the actual expo- 
Sure. For this purpose an actinometer is required; the watch 


am, with a couple of small standard tints placed against an 
opening in the dial, under which fresh paper can be drawn as 


tked. The plan usually recommended, of having an inclined ' 


desired, being the most suitable. The best method of using this 
is to have an extra aperture in the shutter, provided with a 
hinged lid or sliding door. Over this is fixed a vrojecting 
bracket about a foot long, with a hook or wire arranged so that 
he actinometer may hang level with the anerture. The latter 
must be screened or curtained to nrevent any light reaching 
he enlarging bench or easel, but in such a manner that the 
actinometer can be readily watched by the worker from within 
the room. To use this arrangement, a fresh piece of paper is 
rought under the opening of the actinometer, and, the sliding 
door of the small aperture being drawn up, the time taken by 
the paper to match the full tint is carefully noted. We will 
suppose this to be 20 sec. At or about the same time, a test 
strip of bromide paper is being exposed for the enlargement, 
and the section which gives the best result: on development is, 
let us say, that which has received an exposure of 30 sec. When 
we come to exposing the actual, .enlar-ement the light has 
perhaps changed, but by making a fresh actinometer test, simul- 
taneously with starting the exposure for the enlargement, no 
difficulty will be found in allowing for this. The actinometer 
this time, for instance, takes 40 sec. to reach the full tint; a 
simple proportion sum, therefore, gives us 
20:40: :30:60=1 min. 
as the correct exposure now necessary. It is much more con- 
venient if the enlarging objective is fitted with a pneumatic 
“shutter and bulb, since the bulb can then be held:in the hand 
while watching the actinometer, and the exposure given simul- 
taneously, or instantly after. When the licht is dull, the quarter- 
tint may~be used’ instead of the full tint, making the necessary 
allowance in calculating. 
Character of the Negative. 

The practical worker will habitually remove many otherwise 
unavoidable complications from his path by classifving all his 
negatives, according to their destiny and other characteristics. 
This is readily done by testing the printing time of each with 
one of the simple print meters now obtainable. The information. 
so gained should be written on the margin of the negative, 
or on an envelope. When enlarging, directly the correct expo- 
sure has been noted for a given negative, a reference to the 
“print meter number ” of any other negative will at once give 
the exposure required for it, under the same conditions of licht, 
tested by the actinometer as previously described. Another 
useful method of ascertaining the character of the negative is to 
make a contact print on bromide paper, preferably of the same 
make and rapidity as that on which the enlargement will be 
made. This should be done by some standard artificial light. 
The exposure necessary to secure a satisfactory ~rint is carefully 
noted, and affords at once, by comparison with that required 
by other negatives, an indication of the time which must be 
given in making the enlargement, the calculation being arrived 
‘at as before stated. The exposure for the contact print may be 
conyeniently called the “bromide print factor.” 

Size of Enlargement. 

There isa very common fallacy regarding the ratio in which 
the exposure must be varied for different sizes of enlarge- 
ment. Many workers fancy that an enlargement four 
times the size of the original —i.e., twice its linear dimen- 
sions—will require four times the exposure needed for a copy 
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of only the same size, on the theory that the light is spread 
over four times the area, and is consequently onlv one-quarter 
as strong. This method of reasoning, however, takes no account 
of the fact that the value of the lens aperture alters according 
to the camera extension and the distance of the easel from the 


objective, and is necessarily quite inaccurate. The rule for 


finding the relative exposures for different sizes o enlargement 
is as follows:—Add 1 to the number of times o enlargement 


(linear), and square the product. Thus. for a copy 
as the original the figures would be (1 + 1)? = 22 = 4; while for 
an enlargement of twice the linear dimensions of the original 
—for example, quarter-plate to whole plate—the calculation is 
(2 + 1)? = 32 = 9. The relative exposure, therefore, for the 
two-times enlargement is as 9:4=21; that is to say; 24 times 
the exposure required for a copy the same size will be necessary. 
(A useful table based on this formula will be found in “The 
British Journal Photographic Almanac.’’) 


the same size 


Influence of Developer on Exposure, 

The exposure required for an enlargement will vary with 
different developers; that requisite with ferrous-oxalate, for 
example, being considerably more than with amidol or metol 
and hydroquinone. It is therefore indisnensable in adopting 
any scientific system of exposure calculation, to adhere to the 
same description and composition of developer, only diversing 
from this under exceptional circumstances and for special 
reasons. It will, however, be distinctly useful to make a few 
experiments with various developers, kee~ing the necatives and 
other conditions the same, in order to ascertain the different 
exposures necessary, and the ratio which these bear to each 
other. 

Enlarging with Artificial Light. 

A very large proportion of trade enlarging is done by artifi- 
cial light, which is preferred on account of its greater con- 
stancy. ‘The factors affecting exposure are here somewhat diffe- 
rent. In the first place, great care must be taken to keep the 


illuminant, whatever it may be, as far as possible at a fixe 
brilliancy—and this is by no means so easy as might be though 
With the are light, it is a question of properly regulating # 
carbons ; with incandescent gas, of replacing worn-out or brok 
mantles, and trying to secure a regular pressure; with paraffi 
of turning the wicks to a given height and seeing that they ai 
periodically trimmed and cleaned. The Nernst-Paul electr 
lamp, the mercury vapour light, acetylene, spirit, limelight, an 
other forms of artificial illumination have all their special chara 
teristics, which must be thoroughly studied and understood, | 
order to avoid any difficulties in exposure calculations, whic 
would inevitably arise through any great: variations in 41 
strength or actinicity of the light. It is worth while mentionir 
that the exposure with an incandescent gas mantle will differ 
good deal according to the blueness or vellowness of the ligl 
given by the latter—a matter which should be seen to in ~u 
chasing. It must be borne in mind that if a condenser is use 
the diaphragm will no longer have the same effect in reducin 
the illumination, as in daylight enlarging, but may or ma 
not cut off part of the image, according to the position of th 
point where the converging rays from the condenser cross an 
spread out again. 


Testing Artificial Light. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the actinic strengt 
of any artificial light may be tested, without removin~ it fror 
the lantern, bv opening the door and making a contact prin 
in bromide from a standard negative, which must be kept fe 
the purpose, at a given distance from the light; keeping th 
paper and developer constant. The print is exposed in sections 
and the time of exposure for the best-exposed portion noted 
By doing this every time the lantern is lighted up, using th 
same negative, distance, etc., the information obtained from th 
resulting sectional print, compared with that first made. wil 
show if the light is above or below the standard, and a suitabl 


5 


allowance may be made accordingly. A. Locxert. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY. 


Talbot’s Photoglyphic Engraving, 
Iv is exactly fifty-three years ago that Fox-Talbot applied’ for 
the patent (No. 565) in his ‘process of photo-engraving. » His 
specification is of historical importance because, as I pointed 
‘out a week or two ago, it is apparently the first published 
statement of the behaviour of gelatine when exposed to light 
with bichromate. Talbot's patent claim is for the above as a 
new process, although he does not appear to have discerned 
the importance of the reaction in other directions. His photo- 
engraving process was practically the modern photogravure. 
He coated a steel plate with gelatine and potassium bichromate, 
exposed it under a positive, and after development and drying 
etched the plate with bichloride of potassium. An important 
part of his process was the breaking up of the image into’ a 
grain with a piece of crape or gauze, exposing the plate behind 
this latter before or after the usual printing from the object: 
He also mentions the laying on the plate of an aquatin 
ground with resin powder. 
The Last Phase in Carbon Printing. 

I have already chronicled in these notes the two important 
steps in the carbon process following the early work o 
Poitevin, and one or two others, the first phase was inaugurated 
by Sir Joseph Swan, whose patented process of 1862 (“The 
Week in History,” February 24, page 146) provided for 
the development of the tissue from the back by transferring 
the print to paper coated with indiarubber, the collodionised 
surface of the tissue itself having been likewise rubber-coated. 


Phase 2.—In 1869 Mr. J. R. Johnson (“The Week in History,” 
February 3, page 86) found that the cementing with rubber 
was unnecessary. If the wetted tissue were laid on a glass o1 
paper support, it sticks of itself and permits the soluble part 
to be removed by development in hot water. But the picture 
was thus inevitably reversed, and hence Phase 5, which com- 
menced exactly thirty-one years ago on Sunday next, when 
Mr, J. R. Sawyer patented his “temporary support” to which 
the print was transferred for development, and from which 
it was afterwards transferred, unreversed, to its final support 
of glass, paper, ete. 

_ The essential feature of Mr. Sawyer’s temporary. support was 
the combination of insoluble gelatine with lac and similar 
substances to form a bed on which the detail of the picture 
was held whilst in a moist condition and during development. 

Mr. Sawyer’s method of preparing the flexible support, as 
described in his specification, is as follows:—A solution of 
French gelatine is made, 5 per cent. or less for matt, 10 per 
cent. or more for a highly glazed surface. To this solution 
chrome alum is added as largely as possible, short of the 
gelatine becoming ropy, and the mixture coated on to paper 
by floating or from a machine. After drying and, preferably, 
hydraulic pressing, the gelatinised paper is coated with a 
solution of lac (the best button lac) in soda carbonate solution 
and again dried. It is lastly rubbed over with’ a preparation 


to make its surface repellent of water—viz., a solution of 
resin and white wax in turpentine. 


Hisroricus. | / 
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ASTRONOMIC 


typ usual spectrographic tests made for the purpose of determining 
he gensitiveness of “orthochromatic” plates are in general very 
ch in error, owing to the means adopted for obtaining the nega- 
ives. The prismatic spectrum is altogether unsuited as a “standard” ; 
t, because of the selective absorption in the ultra-violet (and even 
the visible violet) when prisms of dense flint, or direct vision 
troscopes, are used; while, second, the irrationality of the par- 
jeular prism employed must be determined before any correct com- 
tive estimate of the spectograms can be made. 

Jn the use of reflection gratings there is likewise an element of un- 


A NOTE ON ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES FOR 


AL WORK.* 


for which the plate has been specially sensitised. Consequently, 
exists a considerable discrepancy in the curve of sensitiveness 
of the same plate) by different observers, no due allowance having. 
been made for the increase in density towards the red, and decrease 
in the violet, consequent upon the prismatic irrationality already 
mentioned. It is, therefore, obvicus that if the opacity of the red 
or yellow region be increased, while that in the violet be weakened, 


then due consideration must be given to this effect. 


(even 


In the “sensitiveness-curves” appended to this paper, use was 


made of a transparent replica grating and the spectrum of the first 
order utilised. By means of a plate-holder furnished with rack and 


ertainty on account of the selective absorption—no two gratings 
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‘giving spectra directly comparable with one another in so far as 
luminosity is concerned—and it is this point which chiefly concerns 
the photographic plate. 

Prism and Grating Spectrum Tests. 

The conditions governing a “standard” dispersion-piece are easily 
met by the adoption of a transparent diffraction grating manufactured 
as described by the writer [Mr. Wallace sends us this paper, which we 
shall shortly reprint.—Eps., B.J.P.], which is obviously free from 
abnormality due to differences in the material of which it is formed, 
or to the process employed in its preparation. 

Estimates based upon the negatives of the prismatic spectrum are 
very misleading on account of the crowding together of the colours 
in the red end and the elongation in the violet, thereby giving an 
apparently greater proportionate action in the least refrangible hues, 


| 


ae paper from the ‘‘Astro-Physical Journal ’ reaches us, as a reprint, 
trom the author, who holds the position of photo-physicist in the Yerkes Observa- 


tory—Es. B.J.P, 


pinion consecutive exposures were made upon various plates with 
duration as follows: —2, 5, 15, 30 seconds, 1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 minutes. 

In some..cases a supplementary exposure of 25 to 30 minutes was 
given in order that the action of prolonged exposure might also be 
noted. A reproduction of one such plate is shown herewith. 


The Method of Plotting the Results. 

In plotting the sensitiveness-curve a print was first made on Solio 
paper from one of the plates and that exposure selected which repre- 
sented the highest allowable printing opacity—that is to say, that 
spectrum which was so opaque in the region of greatest sensitiveness 
that it was only with difficulty that the Fraunhofer lines would show 
on the print. This opacity was found to be represented by a light 
action of 256 units on a negative obtained from exposure behind 
revolving Hurter and Driffield sector-disc, on the same plate, de- 
veloped for the same length of time. On every other plate, therefore, 
that spectrum was selected for estimation whose greatest region of 


there 
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‘opacity corresponded to 256 light units on a similar plate’ exposed 
by disk. 
ordinates represent amount of light action (in units), and the abscisse, 


The curve was then plotted on squared paper, where the 


waye-lengths; the variations in opacity throughout the length of 
‘the spectrum being estimated by small patches isolated by an opaque 
screen and in juxtapesition with the various opacities of the sector 
negative, the aperture ratio of which is accurately known. 
Comparative Values of ‘‘Selective Sensitiveness.” 
Tt will be noted that two of the curves rise above the limit of the 
‘squared field. This was rendered necessary owing to the very slight 
action in the red end ‘of the spectrum as compared with normal ex- 


posure in the blue-violet.. The heights of the blue-violet curves in 
these cases were estimated simply by the ratio between that spectrum 
whose exposure time equalled normal exposure (=256 light units) and 
the time of the one selected for plotting, the opacity being much too 
intense for measurement. 


It should ke understood that these curves are representative only of 


“selective sensitivieness,” no consideration *vhatever being given 
to the relative speeds. Tests were made from the standpoint of the 
“Schwelienwerth” as being best suited to astronomical needs, where 
the principal point is to obtain developable action with the smallest 
light value. These ‘tests for the plates plotted may be tabulated in 


the following resuits :— 


Cramer “Instantaneous Isochromatic” ..= 1 
seooe = © per cent. less. 


Seed “Lanascape Orthochromatic” 
Lumiére “Ortho A” 
Lumiére “Ortho C” 
Lumiére “ Ortho B” 


Cramer ‘ Trichromatic ” 


} Peat heteetoseeeck sits = 7 per cent. less, 


.. = 14 per cent. less. 
-- =40 per cent. less. 


< Acknowledgments are due to Mr. H. B. Lemon for able assistance 
in this work, and also to Messrs. Lumiére, Cramer, and Seed, who 
kindly furnished the necessary plates. 

Rozert Jamms Watwace, F.R.A.P. 


THE ABSORPTION SPECTRUM AND FLUORESCENCE OF 
MERCURY VAPOUR. 


[A Paper communicated to the Royal Society, and printed in the “Chemical News.” 


Havine undertaken the investigation of the absorption spectra of 
metals in a state of vapour, the first substance examined was 
mercury, and as the results are interesting I have deemed it advis- 
cable to make them a separate communication to the Society. F. P. 
Je Roux describes ‘the vapour of mercury as having a bluish colour 
(“Comptes Rendus,” 1860, vol. li., p. 171), and, according to R. J. 
‘Strutt, it transmits a feeble steel-blue colour, but the absorption 
coefficient is small (“ Phil. Mag.,” 1902, [6], vol. iv., p. 596; and 1903, 
voi. vi., p. 76). 
Experimental. 
The substance to be volatilised was contained in a flask of 


Heraeus’ quartz-glass, with a side tube to the neck from which 
the metal may be distilled and condensed. To the side tube a 
water-jacket is fitted, through which a constant stream of water 
may be passed if necessary. The rays from the condensed spark 
-of a pair of Jead-cadmium and tin-cadmium electrodes were passed 
through the flask and on to a cylindrical condensing lens of quartz 
which focussed the rays on to the slit of a quartz spectrograph. 
The mercury to be used was first purified by distillation. The 
photographic plates used were various, such as “Rainbow Fast ” 
Warwick plates, Lumiére isochromatic yellow-green sensitive, and 
Cadett and Neall’s “Lightning Spectrum” plates. 
vapour in the flask was at a pressure of 847 m.m., the barometer 
standing at 763 m.m., but the vapour was under a pressure of a 
The 
temperature was about 360 deg. C., the boiling-point at 760 m.m. 


The mercury 


column of 84 m.m. of mercury above that of the atmosphere. 


being 357 deg. The volume of the vapour was 31 c.c., and its 
weight was calculated to be 0.133 grm. The thickness of the layer 
‘of vapour was 37 m.m. 

Several photographs were taken and particular care was exercised 
so as to have both ends of the spectrum as well as the central part 


in accurate focus. The developer used was imogen sulphite. 


The Absorption Spectrum. 

The whole rays were transmitted from the red to a point in th: 
ultra-violet where there is a tin-line at \ 2571.67. From there to 
A 2526.8 there is a very sharply defined and intense absorption 
band, somewhat degraded on the side towards the red; beyond that 
the rays are transmitted with full intensity to a wave-length about 
2000. 


The Fluorescence, 

When the mercury was boiling briskly the whole side of the 
flask nearest to the spark was lighted up with a green fluorescence; 
this penetrated about one-third of the space within the flask, and 
lighted up the interior, The quartz-glass itself was not fluorescent 
in the slightest degree. 

When all the liquid mercury had become converted into vapour, 
the temperature no doubt rose above that of the boiling mercury, 
the vapour was quiescent, and the fluorescence ceased. The interior 
of the flask was then quite dark. By shaking some of the condensed 
cold mercury down into the flask, the fluorescence was resumed 
directly the liquid boiled again, but the dropping of cold mercury 
into the heated vapour caused condensation, and only after the 
flask had again become filled with the mercury yapour was the 
fluorescence fully displayed. 

When the vapour was rising from the boiling globule of mercury 
after the cold metal had condensed all within the flask, the vapour 
could be seen by its fluorescence to undergo condensation in the 


‘upper part of the vessel and descend to the hotter space below. 


It occurred to me that the actual fluorescence might be associated 
with oxidation of the vapour, and that it appeared only when such 
chemical action was taking place, but subsequent observations 
showed that this could not be the case, because the temperature 
was above that when oxidation could occur at the time when the 
fluorescence was most brilliant, and when it mcst completely filled 
the vessel, and also when the mercury vapour had expelled all the 
air. When the temperature rose above the boiling-point of mercury 
and excess of liquid mercury and vapour had been expelled from the 
flask, the fluorescence ceased. 

This fact leads to the inference that the fluorescence occurs only 
between a lower and a higher limit of temperature. What these | 
small differences rea'ly are I had no means of determining. Having 
established the fact that the property of selective absorption is pos- 
sessed by small quantities of mercury vapour, it was resolved to 
ascertain whether the band showed itself in solutions of mercury 
compounds. As a rule the absorption spectra of compounds differ 
the elements entering into their composition entirely, 
as in the case of the halogen compounds of the alkali metals; some- 
times it is a question of degree, as in the case of the compounds 


from those o! 
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hep re earth metals, in which similar bands are observed in 
rent zsalts of the same metal, but in different positions, which 
y whith the molecular weight of the salts; and there are, still 
tj¢@ other instances where the absorption bands of the solutions 
ti stinctly the properties of the salts, as in the case of the 
Joriides, bromides, and iodides of cobalt. The salt chosen for 
mination, because it is the most definite and most soluble, was 
uric chloride. It was examined in cells of 40 m.m. thick, 
fminishing to 1 m.m. in thickness. The solution contained in the 
ame volume ten times as much mercury as the vapour which filled 
he flask, or 1.8 grms. of mercuric chloride in 31 ¢.c. of water; 
nore dilute solutions were examined containing 0.18 grm. and 


}018 grm. No absorption band was visible on any of the spectra | 


jhotographed, but there was a continuous absorption at the more 
efrangible end of the spectrum which regularly diminished as the 
juantity of mercuric chloride in the solution decreased. i 
“Further details are as follows :— 

1.8 grms. of mercuric chloride in a cell 40 m.m, thick transmitted 
all rays to d 2702, in 1 m.m. to \ 2572; 0.18 grm. in a cell 2 m.m, 


thick, transmitted all rays te \ 2265; and 0.018 grm, in similar 
circumstances transmitted very feebly to d 2145. 

The absorption band in the vapour of mercury belongs to the 
vapour and is accompanied by strong fluorescence between a certain 
maximum and minimum of temperature lying very near to the 
boiling-point. 

In studying the fluorescence of solutions of organic compounds 
I have shown that it is necessary to use the ultra-violet rays and 
quartz apparatus, as it was found that fluorescence was associated 
very generally with a powerful absorption of rays in the ultra- 
violet (“Observations on the Origin of Colour and Fluorescence,” 
“Chem. Soc. Trans.,” 1893, vol. Ixiii., p. 245-256). It is a question 
still undecided whether the rays absorbed by mercury vapour as 
shown by the band I have measured reappear with a lowered 
refrangibility as yellowish-green light in accordance with the law of 
Stokes. 

The spectra were photographed with all due care by my assistant, 
Mr. Douglas Mellon, A.R.C.Sc.I. 

W. N. Hartiey, D.Sc., F.B.S. 


A CRITICISM OF THREE-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


* School o: 


[The following introdnetory lectures, by Mr. Howard Farmer, on the opening of the twenty-third session of the Polytechnic 
Photography on Tuesday in last week was delivered under the title, ‘‘ Dots, or Coming Events Cast their Shadows Before.” 


In substituting the description at the head of this page, we have kept still close to the lecturer’s intention, which is an indictment of 
three-colour photographic processes, so far as they are intended for commercial use by professional photographers.—Ebs., B.J.P.] 


object of my opening lecture this evening is to put before you 
ertain truths in connection with the problem of photography in 
natural colours, and in speaking to an audience nearly the whole of 
kers, let me say that. the’ aspects of the 
bject to which I sha‘l refer are exclusively those from the pro- 
ional side. Colour photography has been theoretically possible 
alf a century, and a great 


whom are professional w 


nearly eal has also been accom- 
plished from the practical side; but, speaking in the professional 


sense, whic 


requires the production, with certainty and success, 
of so many copies of any subject brought to the studio, though 
many explorers are engaged in the searc 


1, they are still in dark- 
hess, and success, like a will-o’-the-wisp, continually evades them. 
The Simplicity of Reproduction of Movement. 

You have just seen, by means of animated pictures, various scenes 
and incidents as they appear in motion. You know as well as I do 
that these pictures are ordinary photographs, and that the means 
by which they become endowed with apparent life consists in taking 
@number of separate photographs, with very short intervals of time 
hetween each, and then projecting them, with similar intervals of 
time, one over the other and one after the other, upon the screen. 
Now the actua 
are infinite in 


‘out, round and 


motions these photographs so admirably reproduce 
their complexity—up and down, to and fro, in and 
4 round—with endless variations of speed and direc- 
tim the objects move. You look with wonder at these moving and 
apparently sentient beings, ‘but is not the simplicity of the means 
which enables them to be reproduced equally wonderful? 


Let us examine for a moment the fundamentals on which the 
os of these reproductions are based. They are two in number : 
‘Fustly, owing to what is called persistence of 
necessary for us to see every phase of a given motion. If we 
Pesent to the eye sufficiently close steps or stages of the movement 


We do recogni i issi i 
not recognise the gaps which are missing, and the motion 
appears continuous and complete. 


vision, it is not 


‘Seco: . 

By i there is “the accuracy of the photographic image.” 

BY sui : : 3 ; 

ith able mechanism, easy of operation, we can swiftly impress 

With ace) i ; “8 P 
urately-timed sequence our thousands of images, in which 


all the motionless objects are in, absolutely identical drawing, and 
register with one another; and only the moving objects change, 
exactly as we see them in nature. I will ask you to fix in your 
memories for a short period these two things—(1) that the repro- 
ductions are possible by comparatively simple means; (2) that an 
essential element of success is the absolute fidelity, geometrically 
speaking, of the photographic image. 
The Simplicity of Reproduction of Solidity, 

Let us take another example. Here is a stereoscope, in which we 
have the presentation to the eye of solidity and relief—wonderful 
when first seen. Still more wonderful to me is the simplicity 
of the means employed. Imagine, if you can, the complexity of 
the form of a tree, with its leaves—of a cathedral interior with 
its carvings and mouldings—or of a crowd of people, and how are 
they reproduced? Simply by taking two photographs, from slightly 
different positions, and mounting them, so that they are presented 
to the eye as one picture—an inconceivable thing before you know 
something of the mechanism of vision—simplicity itself in practice. 
hotography, there are two' fundamentals upon 


on binocular 


As in animated 
which the success of the stereoscope depends: Firstly, w 
vision, which requires only two views, of the most intricate sub- 
y> 


ect, to give it complete shape and solidity ; second she accuracy. 


geometrically speaking, of the photographic image. Again, may I 
ask you to remember for a short period these two things: (1) That 


a perfect rendering of relief is possible by means exceedingly simple 


in conmarison wit the original; (2) that an essential element of 


success is the absolute fidelity of the photographic image. 
The 


One lovely evening this summer I was sailing with friends up a 


Simplicity of Reproduction of Sound. 


beautiful river. There still exist on the South Coast one or two 


rivers practically in their original natural condition—no noise, no 
dirt, no houses, no traffic, no accessibility even except by water, 
Such 


Imagine 


beautiful forest trees on either bank, rushes, and wild birds. 
a river as this is the Beaulieu River in the New Forest. 
yourselves gliding along through such a fairyland of peacefulness, 
with nothing in sight but trees, water, and sky, and suddenly the 


% 
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air is suffused with music, from a hundred instruments and with 
absolute loneliness yet Surrounding us, there is the strain of 
music from the most gifted performers in the kingdom: Nature in 
her wild state, yet music which we inseparably associate with the 
highest centres of organisation and culture. Not all the wonders 
of the fairy tales which you read, in the “Arabian Nights,” of 
your childhood surpass the magic of the effect, and the source of 
the music, as you already will have guessed, was a phonograph. 
Wretched thing, musicians will say, but if heard under the conditions 
I have stated they would also have been enchanted. When first 
heard we were fully a mile from the instrument, the sound being 
carried by the water, and we discovered it later on the deck of a 
large yacht, anchored several windings further up the river. But 
what has this to do with the subject of this lecture? It is another 
example showing that the means by which your senses convey to us 
infinite complexity and yvariableness may be extremely simple. The 
phonograph which had been used to record the music of the orchestra 
had simply cut a groove on a wax cylinder, the depth of which was 
proportional to the force of impact of the total of the sound waves 
from all the instruments at any moment. Can you conceive any- 
thing more complex than the mass of sound vibration from 100 
instruments, with perhaps human voices added, and yet the little 
wax cylinder, quietly revolving on its spiral thread, allows without 
resistance the pointer of the vibrating diaphragm to cut a groove, 
the sinuosities of whose depth record the music? Nothing but a 
simple line forms a marvellously accurate record, and on reversing 
the action, by causing the waxed cylinder to itself excite the drum, 
the music is reproduced. I do not think it would be possible to find 
a better example  illusi rating by what simple means the effect 
of these complex actions can be recorded and reproduced for the 
gratification of our senses. 

The efficiency of the p onograph: depends also, like the cinemato- 
graph and stereoscope, upon two fundamentals : 
simplicity of the mechanism of 


Firstly, upon the 


he ear; secondly, upon the accuracy 
of the waxen record. The wax cylinder, soft and inelastic, allows 
the cutter to perfectly record the vibrations of the drum. The 
same sound, and position of instrument, always the same identical 
cut; just as with the camera, the same object, and position of camera, 
always the same identica image. E. Howarp Farmer. 
[The conclusion of this paper will appear next week.—Enps. B.J.P.] 
ee ee Sea 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Harrineton’s Caranocgur, the production of the well-known 
house of 386, George Street, Sydney, reaches our table as a bulky 
volume of 340 pages. Messrs. Harrington handle the current appara- 


tus and materials, and their list evidences the inclusiveness of 
their stocks. 


Tun Russo-Japanese War.—Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst, 71, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W., 
lantern slides from the unique series of negatives made by Mr. J. 
Ricalton, for Underwood and Underwood. The set includes 200 
subjects, obtainable as plain slides, at 2s. 6d. each, ‘ 


announce the publication of 


Tun Service Photographic Society have extended their premises to 
include a show room directly on Holborn, immediately adjoining 
their present show rooms. Their new number is 293, High Holborn. 
In this show room they will periodically arrange a show of photo- 
graphic goods. They are now showing during the present week 
an assortment of seasonable novelties. 


oe ee 
“Fotographia per Dilettanti,” By G. Muffone. An elementary 


text-book of photography, published by the firm of Ulrico Hoepli, 
Miian. 


Exhibitions. 


+ : 

GRANGEMOUTH. \ 
Aw exhibition under the auspices of the Grangemouth Amaiteur 
Photographic Association was opened last week in the Y.M.O.A, 
Hall, Grangemouth. The awards were as follows:—Gold medal in 
championship class—A. W. Hill. -In landscape and Seascape jee: 
tion, silver medal—James Burns; bronze medal—P. D. Nairn and 
R. Robinson. In the portraiture and genre work, silver medal— 
A. W. Hill; bronze medal—Jas. Hamilton. Flowers, architecture, 
etc., section, silver medal—S. G. Kimber; bronze medal—James 
Dunlop. In lantern slide section, silver medal—Rey. H. W. Dick ; 
bronze medal—Robert Marshall. The judges were James Patrick, 
Edinburgh, and Archd. Campbell, Broughty Ferry. 


ROTHERHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


The sixteenth annual exhibition of the Rotherham Photographie 
Society was held on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
October 18-21, and attracted an increased number of entries, and 
very liberal patronage, In the open classes there were 237 entries, 
Messrs. ©. Barrow Keene, F.R.P.S., and T.- A. Scotton, 
of Derby, again acted as judges, and made the following awards :— 
Class A, champion class (any photograph previously medalled in 
Open competition) —silver plaque, William Clayden, “ Tugging 
Home.” Class B, portraiture and figure studies—bronze plaque, 
Thomas Heaps, ‘Keighley, “The Artist”; bronze plaque, William 
H. Foxall, Tunstall, “A Jovial Monk”; bronze plaque, A. E. Cole- 
man, Plymouth, “Binding the Wheel.” Class ©, landscape, sea- 
scape, and river scenery—silver plaque, John S. Atherton, Tod- 
morden, “June”; bronze plaque, A. W. Cooper, Preston, “ Autumn 
Mist”; bronze plaque, Fred Judge, Hastings, “September.” Class 
D, architecture—bronze plaque, Alfred Roffey, Birmingham, “The 
Chapter House Entrance”; bronze plaque, J. Dunlop, Motherwell, 
“Peacefully the Shadows Guard Their Tomb.” Class K, flowers, 
ruit, still-life, or other subject mot included in the foregoing classes 
—bronze plaque, S. G. Kimber, Southampton, “Grasses”; bronze 
plaque, D. W. Kyle, Glasgow, “Crysanthemums”; bronze plaque, 
HK. Seymour, Watford, “Hops.” Class F, lantern slides-—silver 
plaque, Rev. H. W. Dick, Manchester; bronze plaque, F. G. Try- 
horn, Wavertree; bronze plaque, W. H. Goy, Battersea Rise; 
bronze plaque, E. Seymour, Watford. Members’ section :—Class G, 
landscape, seascape, and river scenery—bronze plaque, F. A. Jor- 
dan, Doncaster, “On the Don”; bronze plaque, J. C. Cox, Rother- 
ham, “ By the Side of the Stream”; bronze plaque, H. C. Hemming- 
way, Rotherham, “Loch Fad.” Class H, architecture—bronze 
plaque, J. C. Cox, Rotherham, “ Beverley Minster”; bronze plaque, 
W. Firth, Rotherham, “To the Cloisters, Kirkstall.” Class J, 
miscellaneous subjects, not included in the foregoing classes—award 
withheld. Class K, lantern slides (sets of four)—award withheld. 
Class L, best board of exhibits—J. C. Cox, Rotherham (withheld) ; 
bronze plaque, 8S. A. Carr, Rotherham. President's silver plaque for 
best picture by a member (negatives taken during 1905)—Miss 
Tillotson, Rotherham. 


ISLE OF WIGHT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The third exhibition of the Isle of Wight Photographic Society 
was opened at the Medina Hall, Newport, on Tuesday of last week. 
In the absence of the president, Professor Milne, F.R.S., Mr. 
Michael Maybrick, J.P., of Ryde, presided. The awards in the 
open classes were as follows :—Open class, landscape, seascape, and 
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river scenery—gold medal, “A Dusty Day,” Arthur Marshall; 
pronze medal, “Tugging Home,” Wm. Claydon; hon. mention, 
“The Old Parish Church,” Fred Judge. Class B, portraiture, figure 
studies, and animals—silver medal, Dudley Hoyt; bronze medal, 
Bernard Moore ; hon, mention, J. Patrick. Class C, architecture— 
silver medal, W. A. Clark; bronze medal, Victor E. Morris; hon. 
mention, 8. G. Kimber. Class D (still-life, flowers, and fruit)—silver 
medal, E. Seymour ; bronze medal, R. Burnie; hon. mention, Frank 
W. Beken. Postcards—bronze medal, Rev. C. T. Clark; hon. 
‘mention, A. W Cooper. Lantern slides—silver medal, H. Worm- 
Jeighton ; bronze medal, V. E. Morris; hon. mention, S. G. Kimber. 


) Patent Dews. 


ep 

Process patents—applications and specifications—ara treated in 
 Photo-Mechanical Notes,” 

The following applications for Patents were made between October 
9to14:— 
Cararyer Prrvrinc.—No. 20,372, Improvements in the reproduction 
of pictures, with aid of catalysis. Neue Photographische Gesell- 

schaft, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London. 
Drveorinc.—No. 20,502. An improved apparatus for storing and 
developing photographic plates. Silvius Jean Stefaneson, 79, 
 Frithville Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush, London. 
Focan Prane Saurrers.—No. 20,528. Improvements in focal plane 
shutters. Magnus Niell, 88, High Holborn, London. 
Priming ~Frames.—No. 20,563. Improvements in photographic 
| printing frames. Ernest Christopher Alderton, 137, Osbaldest n 
Road, Stoke Newington, London. 

Apparatus.—No, 20,570. Improvements in photographic apparatus, 
James William Anderson, 60, Queen Victoria Street, London. 
Corve Drawine.—No. 20,579. Improvements in photographic curve 

drawing apparatus. Siemens and Halske, Akt-Ges, Birkbeck 
Bank Chambers, London. 
Suurrers.—No, 20,588. Improwements in photographic shutters. 
_ A. G. Boult, 111, Hatton Garden, London, for Gustay Fischer, 
Germany. 


Guzore Puorosraruy.—No. 20,662. Improvements in colour photo- 
, graphy. John Hutchinson Puwrie, 1, Broad Street Buildings, 
| Liverpool Street, London. 

‘Suvrrer —No. 20,745. Roller blind shutter, with variable exposure 

slit, in which one portion of the blind is mounted on the support- 

) ing tapes of the other portion of the blind. Carl Sasse, 73, 

Cheapside, London. 

Arparatus.—No. 20,787. Improvements in photographic apparatus. 
Themas Cumming Hitchmough and Harry Charles Moore, 6, 
Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Suvirens—No, 20,800. Improvements in photographic shutters. 

_ The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., George Arthur 
Pickard. and Frank Stringer, 6, Bank Street, Manchester. 

Toca Pray» Suurrers.—No. 20,835. Improvements in focal plane 
shutters. Thomas Samuel Meldrum, 51, Deansgate Arcade, Man- 

chester, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Specifications wre obtainable, price 8d. cach, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Rome Buy. Suurrers.—No. 22,134, 1904. The patent is for a 
system of controlling the width of slit and motion of the 
blind of the shutter by an endless chain moving over the ends 
of the blind | rollers. The blind is mounted on rollers fitted into 


the casing A. Its lower portion, C., is attached to a roller B., 
which contains a spiral driving spring, and the upper portion C}. 
is attached to the roller D. The two parts of the blind are con- 
nected by tapes E. and E!., each of which is secured at one 
end to the edge of the upper part of the blind C1., and, after 
passing through loops, or eyes, C2. or C3., provided in the edge 
of the portion ©., is continued on to a third roller F., to which it 
is fastened at Fl. or F2. The rollers D. and F. are made to 
revolve in unison by means of the chain G., which engages with 
teeth formed on edges of drunis H. and H}., attached to ends 
of the rollers. A suitable clutch is fitted between the drum H. 
and the roller F., and when this is put out of gear with the 
roller the latter may be revolved by means of the milled head I., 
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without at the same time turning roller D. The revolving of the 
roller F. causes the tapes E. and E}. to be wound round the roller, 
and as a consequence draws the lower part C. of the blind nearer 
to the part C1. The intervening space between the two portions 
of the blind may, by winding the tapes on, or off, the roller F., 
be made as large or as small as desired, and so alter the duration 
of an exposure, The roiler D. is furnished with a toothed wheel 
or drum J., and a similar wheel J1. is fitted to the lower roller 
B., but in such a manner that it may revolve quite freely. An 
endless chain K., on which are formed stops as K1., intended 
to be arrested by another part of the shutter mechanism when it 
is desired to check the motion of the blind. The shutter is 
set ready for an exposure by winding, by means of knob L., 
the blind C1., and part of the tapes around the roller D. To 
make the exposure the lever N. is moved about its fulerum, so 
as to disengage the pawl M1. from the ratchet wheel M., and 
the blind is drawn down by the spring of the roller B., and as 
it becomes wound round this latter roller causes the opening 
between the two portions of the blind to pass across the shutter 
opening, and thus exposing the plate. William Frederick Giles, 
15, Bulmers Road, Reading. 

FocaL-PLANE SHurreR.—No. 22,318, 1904. The claims are for a 
construction of a focal-plane shutter occupying little space, and 
made for ready adjustment from the outside. Also for a camera 
of more compact form. The focal-plane blind or shutter is pro- 
vided with a compound roller comprising two tubular end sec- 
tions and a tubular intermediate section, all, mounted upon a 
central longitudinally movable spring-controlled stem furnished 
with bosses or collars with which the adjacent ends of the 
tubular sections engage and with which they normally turn, one 
of the collars having arms with which a spring bolt on the body 
of the camera is adapted to engage for preventing the inter- 
mediate portion of the tubular sections from revolving while the 
end portions revolve. The mechanism requires reference to the 


drawings for its proper explanation. Benjamin Joseph Edwards, 
Wistowe, Hayes. 
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A Devetorine Box.—No. 22,429, 1904. The claim is for a box | in the action against the Scots Pictorial Publishing Company, Ltd., 
provided with window, sleeves, etc., and with an aperture to | with reference to the copyright of a photograph of the late Sir 
receive a camera or lens. Development is to be done in the | Henry Irving. 


box, which may be made of two hinged compartments like a Lovcuron Photographic Society.—At a meeting held at the Club, 
Gladstone bag. Jethro Marsh, 61, King Edward Road, South | Loughton, on Friday, October 20, it was decided to form a photo- 
Hackney, London. graphic society for Loughton and district. Mr. J. T. Ashby, 


Coating Paprr, Erc.—No. 1,290, 1905. The claim is for a new | F.R.P.S., was elected president, Mr. Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S., 
medium or vehicle for sensitive silver and other preparations to | treasurer, and a committee of six members, with Mr. H. B. Peck 
be used in the place of gelatine for gaslight paper, printing- as hon. sec. Ladies and gentlemen interested can obtain all par: 
out, and self-toning papers, etc. A mucilage of bassora, traga- ticulars from the hon. sec. at Beverley, Church Hill, Loughton, 
canth, marsh mallow root, linseed, seeds of the plantain or | Essex. 
plantago psyllium, quince seeds, is combined with a solution Hovcutons Lrp. ask us to announce that they are giving demon- 
of agar-agar. In this combination the setting or gelatinising | Strations of their “Ideal Flash Lamp” at 88.89, High 
properties of the agar-agar are combined with the special plastic | Holborn, on Tuesday mornings at eleven o’clock and Thursday 
qualities of the bassorine or bassorine-like mucilage, the result- afternoons at six o'clock. The Ideal Flash Lamp is par- 
ing product being a medium, vehicle, or coating composition | ticularly adapted for use in the studio, and all professionals whe 
which is soft and plastic, yet sufficiently insoluble, when dry. are in town should endeavour to call and inspect it. Absence of 
James Harris Paul Gillard, 2, Beaufort Villas, Sandycombe | Smoke, large area of lighting, and rapidity and brilliance of the flash 
Road, Kew Gardens, and Henry Hearn Molyneux, Rathleigh | @% some of the chief attributes of this apparatus. 


Gate, West End Lane, West Hampstead. 
Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


Cuaim for Non-delivery.—At the Burton County Court on Wed- 
nesday, Albert Kinsey, of Church Gresley, sued Messrs. A. G. 
Taylor, photographers, of Derby, for £1 17s. 6d., claim for non- 
delivery of a picture. For the plaintiff it was stated that the 
picture was ordered some considerable time ago, and though some 
cabinet photographs, ordered at the same time, were sent, 
the picture had not been forwarded. Defendants’ representative 
admitted that the picture was not sent, as it was not completed 


Dews and Dotes. 


Mr. F. C. Harr has resigned the position of hon. secretary to 
the West London Photographic Society, and his place has been 
taken by Mr. G. F. Perrins, 20, Rockley Road, West Kensington. 

A Focussing Screen for Use in Photographing Ultra-viclet Spectra. 
—Prof. W. N. Hartley writes to “Nature”: “The sensitive surface 
upon which Stokes projected the ultra-violet rays when observing 
metallic lines and absorption spectra consisted of a plate of plaster 
of Paris moistened with a paste of uranium phosphate acidified with 
phosphoric acid (‘Journ. Chem. Soc.,’ vol. xvii., 1864). Soret used 
uranium glass and solutions of fluorescent substances, such as 
zsculine in liquid cells. I have found that tle most convenient 
and effective screen for examining spectra with a quartz spectro- 
graph is one such as is used for the X-rays. It may be made as 
follows: A photographic plate is first cleared of silver bromide y 
fixing and washing, and when the film is partly dry, but the gelatin 
still soft, it is dusted over with a powder of barium platinocyanide 
crystals, so as to be somewhat thickly coated with the salt. This 
is fixed in the dark slide of the camera. To focus a spectrum, the 
slide is tilted to the necessary angle, and a somewhat powerful 
focussing glass with a flat field is applied to the uncoated surface 
of the plate, when both the visible and ultra-violet spark spectra 
may be plainly seen by transmission, the latter by reason of the 
fluorescence excited. The focussing glass should be first carefu ly 


when some premises were taken over. The value of the cabinet 
photographs was 5s. 6d. Judgment was given for plaintiff for £1 12s. 
and costs, the balance after deducting the value of the cabinet 
photographs. ‘ 

Fase Pretences.—A young man named Leopold Pitt appeared 
before the Cardiff magistrates on Saturday on a charge of obtaining 
és. 6d. by false pretences from Sam Smith, of the London Artistic 
Photographic Company, 124, Castle Road, Cardiff. On October 3 
he had been appointed agent for the prosecutor to canvass for 


enlargement orders at Abertridwr at a salary of 10s. a week and 
15' per cent. commission on orders. He was alleged to have obtained 
commission on spurious orders. Prisoner was fined £1; in default, 
seven days. 

A Bogus Photographic Canvasser.—At the West London Police- 
court on Monday, before Mr. Lane, K.C., Ernest Hopper, 28, a 
rayeller, living at 79, Simmerston Street, Chelsea, was charged, on 


remand, with obtaining 7s. 6d. by false pretences from Miss Jean 
adjusted for any visible object on the other side of a plain glass Williams, of 40, Kensington Park Gardens. 


plate, such as a fine hair fastened upon it, and the position of the 
eye-piece is then fixed. Suitable focussing glasses are those made 
by Dallmeyer and by Taylor, Taylor, and Hobson. When the 
spectrograph has been adjusted by means of the screen, the ultra- 
violet lines appear quite as sharp as those in the red and yellow, 


The prisoner called at 
he house on the pretence that he was a canyasser in the employment 
of Mr. Mailia, an Oxford Street photographer, and obtained an order 
and the money therefor. He declared at the last hearing that he 
ook that and other orders for a man named Dayis, who was in Mr. 


Mallia’s employment. Evidence was given by Charles Davis, com- 


even the details in the group of cadmium lines between wave lengths 
2,100 and 2,400 are well defined, and a very fair photograph may be 
obtained; but for the most accurate focussing phetography must 
be resorted to 


mission agent, living at 27, Darling Street, Walworth, who stated that 
he was formerly employed by Mr. Mallia, and he used to engage 
he prisoner as sub-agent to bring him orders. He had not seen him 
since August 22, and never gave him authority to get orders for 


A Puorocrapuic Section is announced for the forthcoming Armagh |: him since then. Prisoner: If the witness had met mé this would 
Agricultural Association. Particulars can be obtained from the not have happened. We used to meet twice a day, and then I gave 
Secretary, Albert E. Craddock, 10, College Street, Armagh. him the orders and he gave me the commission. He isuddenly dis- 


Tue Late Sir Henry Irving’s Photograph.—Mr. William Crooke appeared, and I had to use his name to get the orders. I could not 
has appealed against Lord Ardwell’s decision assoilizing the defenders find him so as to give him the orders and the money. Miss Netta 


October 27, 1905.) 
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Thomas, poarding-house keeper, of 62, Margaret Street, W., stated 
that on February 9 the prisoner called, and, representing that he 
was canvasse* for Mme. Lintot, of Bond Street (photographer), she 
agreed to have six photographs of her sister taken and to pay 2s. 6d. 
deposit. For that purpose she handed him a sovereign, and he 
promised to get change. He went out and never returned. Leah 
Kerridge, a servant at 12, Hill Street, Mayfair, said the prisoner 
called on. October 9, and obtained an order for six small photographs 
and one large one. She agreed to pay him €s. 6d., and gave him a 
sovereign. He went away to get change and never returned. Prisoner 
said he would plead guilty to all three charges, and he pleaded that 
he had a delicate wife to support. Detective-Sergeant Burnie said 
that thirty other cases of a similar nature could be brought against 
the prisoner. Detec ive-Sergeant Ebbage, “ W” Division, stated that 
jn 1903 the prisoner was sentenced at Lambeth to six months’ hard 
labour for stealing a ring and embezzlement. Two previous convic- 
tions were then proved against him. Mr. Lane sentenced him to 
three months’ hard labour on each charge, making nine months’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, in all. 

Duroure, Liurep.—Registered October 17, by F. H. Faram, 
86, Leadenhall Street, E.C. Capital, £30,000, in £1 shares. Ob- 
he business of manufacturers of glass, durolite, 


jects: To carry on 
china, tiles, pottery and earthenware, designers, artists, engravers, 
‘embossers, painters, photographers, stainers and decorators of such 
substances as aforesaid. Registered office, 86, Leadenhall Street, 
BC. 

Ay InrRINcemENt oF Copyricur.—Before his Honour Judge 
Tush-Wilson, K.C., at Stonehouse County Court, on Monday, 
John Abrahams, 39, Catherine Street, Devonport, brought an action 
for £10 against J. Easden, Army and Navy Studio, 21, Union 
Street, Stonehouse, in regard to an infringement of copyright in a 
photograph memorial of Submarine <A8, with portraits of the 
yictims and survivors, the funeral procession, and the graves com- 
bined, and registered om June 21, 1905. Plaintiff stated that on 
June 16 he took a photograph of the grave in Plymouth cemetery 
of the victims of the disaster to Submarine A8. Shortly after he 
pought a pictorial postcard, which was a reproduction of a portion 
of his photograph, and the copyright of which the registered. 
The sale of his photograph was adversely affected by the sale of 
‘the picture postcard. William Henry Waterfield, a photographer, 
said he had compared defendant’s postcard with plaintiff's picture, 
nd had come to the conclusion that it was a reproduction. That 
he perspective, which could not possibly 
‘be exactly the same in two different photographs. Defendant 
stated that on June 15 he took several photography of the funeral 
He photographed the grave on the morning of June 17 
He developed the negative on 
aken from 


‘was proved principally by 


procession. 
etween five and half-past five. 
‘the same morning, and during the same day sold prints 
it. About a fortnight later the negative was broken and the 


‘pieces thrown away. He took one print from the original negative, 
ut did not know what had become of it. Defendant, cross- 


examined by Mr. Akaster as to why, when writing him on the 
matter, he said he took the photograph on the day of the funeral, 
‘he replied that he did so because he trespassed in the cemetery 
on the Saturday morning. He got in by climbing over the railings. 
Plaintiff, recalled, said he took his photograph at 5 p.m. on the 
day of the funeral, and it was not published until the 21st. Mr. 
Akaster asked defendant whether he had ever infringed anyone 
‘else's copyright. He did not reply, and Mr. Prance said he under- 
stood there were proceedings pending against his client. Mrs. 
Pasden corroborated her husband’s evidence. Mrs. Venn, 
stewardess, Stonehouse Constitutional Club, said on the evening of 
June 17, defendant gave her a pictorial postcard of the grave, and 
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said he took the photograph early that morning. She produced 
the postcard. Mr. Browning, salesman to defendant, stated that 
he was sent out with postcards of the grave on the 19th. Mr. 
Waterfield, recalled, said if the picture had been taken at 5 a.m. 
the light on the subject would come from the quarter opposite 
to that from which it came on the previous evening. His Honour, 
giving judgment, said he had no doubt that defendant’s picture was 
a reproduction of a portion of the photograph taken by plaintiff 
on June 16. He could not get over the evidence of his own eye- 
sight. He could not believe that the postcard was the result of 
an independent negative, taken not at the same time as plaintiff’s 
picture, five o’clock in the afternoon, when the sun was in the west, 
but five o’clock in the early morning, when the sun was in the east, 
and when, therefore, if the photograph was taken, the sun must 
have been pointing directly towards the lens. If that was true, was 
it possible to reconcile the acknowledged production in those cir- 
There was an extraordinarily accurate similarity 
He was sure Mrs. 


cumstances? 
‘between the postcard and, plaintifi’s picture. 
Venn believed herself to be speaking the truth absolutely, buit 
about four months elapsed before either she or Mr. Browning was 
questioned about the matter, and it wax quite possible their 
Deféendant’s answer to the claim was 
unsatisfactory, and he could not accept it. The documents spoke 
He therefore, gave judgment for plaintiff for the 
injunction and damages claimed, with costs. 

At the Burton Bankruptcy Court on Wednesday last, George 
Renwick, who had carried on the business of a photocrapher in 
Station Street, Burton, for many years, came up for examination, 
his liabilities being returned at £99 2s., and assets £19 7s. 7d., less 
£5 7s. for preferential creditors, leaving a net deficiency of 
£85 1s. 5d. An adjournment for a month, was granted. 

AtLecep PxHoroGrapHic Fravup.—At Chelmsford, George Ash, 
alias J. Roberts, described as a canyasser, of Brixton, was charged 
last week with obtaining various sums of money by fraudulent 
means, at Springfield, Great Baddow, etc. According to the prose- 
cution, the prisoner appeared to have called at various houses, 


memories were at fault. 


for themselves. 


offering to have any photograph enlarged for a small sum, on the 
purchase of a frame, and it was alleged that he received sums on 
deposit, and failed to execute the orders. Prisoner was committed 
for trial at the Essex Quarter Sessions. 

Crrio PHoro Printinc Company, Limrrep.—Registered October 
13. Capital £15,000, in £1 shares. Object, to acquire the sole 
right to purchase, use, and photographically print on certain paper 
and other materials prepared by a special process, to adopt an agree- 
ment with the Ceriotype Company, Limited, and to carry on the 
business of photographic printers. photographers, stationers, etc. 
No initial public issue. The first directors (to number not less 
than three nor more than seven) are B. Fell, J. C. Mengel, E. 
Goddard, E. L. White, T. K. Grant, and C. Fitch. Qualification, 
£100. Remuneration as fixed by the company. Registered office: 
23, Moorfields, E.C. 

Re Cuartes Henry Burnasy, 1, Chepstow Road, Croydon.— 
The above-named debtor appeared for his public examination at 
he last sitting of the Croydon Bankruptcy Court before the Regis- 
rar. The statement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed liabili- 
ies amounting to £1,794, of which £219 was expected to rank, and 
a deficiency of £189. In reply to questions put by the Official 


Receiver, debtor said he was formerly in the employ of 
two photographic manufacturing companies as manager. Both 
hose companies had now gone into liquidation. One of the 


companies was indebted to him in respect of services rendered to 
she extent of £118. His wife had a small private income. The 
examination was adjourned until November 8. 
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Dyeetings of Societies. 


an 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NiuXT WEEK. 
Oct. Name of Society. Subject. Z 
“The System of the Stars.” Double 
ieee . | Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club Stars. Illustrated. Rey. T. E. R. 


Colne Camera Club........ 
Sheffield Photographic Society 
Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc..... 
‘Widnes Photographic Society... 


..| Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club 


Dewsbury Photo, Society 


Luton Camera Club 


Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club} 


Halifax Camera Club ............. 


..| Sunderland Camera Club ........ 


Darlington Camera Club ...... .. 
..| Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art. Soc. 


Gateshead Camera Club ......... 
..| Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 
.| Nelson Photographic Society ... 
Jersey Photographic Society .. 


Bristol Photographic Club . 
..| St. Helens Camera Club . 
.| Glasgow Eastern A.P.A ......... 


81............) Thornton Heath Photo, Soe. .. { 
Nov 
1.........+../{ Redhill and Dis. Camera Club. { 
1..,.000¢6e.| Coventry Photo, Club ..........4. 
T.......2.-.-| Leeds Camera Club...........css00: 


.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. .. 


South London Photo. Society -.. { 


{ae Can be Done with a Hand 
f 
t 


Phillips, M,A. : 
(ee and its New Applications.” 
Mr, A. Webb. 
Third Annual Exhibition at the Mont- 
gomery Hall. 
‘*Carbon Prints.” Mr, J. H. Ormrod. 
{eeeherosranly and the Press.” Mr, 
Inman. 
“Marine Lite.” Illustrated by Micro- 
scopic and Lantern Slides. Mr. A, 
Scott, A. L. S. 


: {* Through Canada from the Atlantic to 


the Pacific.” Mr. Ernest BE. Slater. 


Demonstration. Messrs, Burroughes 
Wellcome & Co, 
“The Carbon Process.” Mr. H. 


Creighton Beckett. 

Question Night. Members, 

Conversational Evening with Demon- 
strations. 1. ‘‘Solio P.O.P.” Mr. J. 
Peel. 2. “Passe Partout.” Mr. 
G. R. Ryley. 3. “Lantern Slides by 
Contact.” Mr. H. Lightowler. 

f Beginners Night. 1. “How to Develop 

a Plate.” Mr. K. Yeaman, 2. Gas- 

light Papers.” Mr. C. R. Pinkney. 

“Stories Without Words.” Jocus Prize 
Lecturettes, 

Demonstration. 


Mr. G. T. Woodley. 


with 
Messrs. 


Camera.” Goerz Lecture, 
Lantern Slide Iilustrations, 
Davidson and Miller. 

R.P.S. Affiliation Lecture. 

“ Printing Processes.” 
Mr. H 


Demonstrated, 
. Veevers. 


“The English Lake District.” Mr. 
P. H. Grandin. 
“Gum-Bichromatic Printing.” Mr. 


C. H. Hewitt. 

“Gum-Bichromate.” Mr, J. Leyland. 

Visit to Glasgow Southern Photographic 
Association, 

“Bromide Enlarging on Barnet Paper.” 
The President. 


“Landscape Photography.” 
Harris, 
“Practical Enlarging.” Mr. W. Riley. 


Mr. G. T. 


Illustrated. Mr. Charles B. Howdill, 
A.R.LB.A, 


i On the Fringe of the Austrian Alps.” 


{ Lantern Slide (Architecture) and Print 


Competitions. 
f “Practical Photography.” Messrs. 
1............| Cricklewood Photo. Society...... Bridger, Carter, Ponsford, and 
: Woollacott. 
Lusss,.:.,{ Edmonton and Dis. Ph, Soc... Portraiture, Mr. Harold Baker, 


L......0/...{ Croydon Camera Club ............ 


.| G.E.R, Mechanics’ Institution... 


Hackney Photographic Society 
Thornton Heath Photo. Society, 


2 .| London and Proy. Photo. As... 
2 Harrogate Camera Club 

2 Hull Photographic Society 

2. Balham Camera Club ... 

2. Chelsea and District Ph. Soc. ... 
2. Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.... { 


2. Richmond Camera Club...., 

or Rodley Farsley & Calverley Dis, 
Bos Wimbledon and Dist. Cam. Club 
hess ...| Southport Photographie Soc.... 
ae .| Glasgow Hastern A.P.A. ..s0oe { 


Competition : “ Still Life.” 


Sulphide Toning of Bromide Prints” 
(Wellington & Ward). Mr. J. H. 
Avery. 

R.P.S. Affiliation Competition Lantern 
Slides for 1905. 

Annual Exhibition. 

Soirée Dansante. 

“ History of Gelatine Emulsion Plates.” 
Mr. J. Burgess. 

Photography Prize Slides. 

“Enlarged Negatives.” Demonstrated. 
Mr. J. T. Dyson. 

Members’ Night. 


1é New Bromide Printing Machine. 


ie PLOWERnDLs of Japan & the Japanese.” 


Mr. KE. J. Horniman, L,€.C. 

“Six Hundred Miles up the Nile.” Mr. 
G. E. Thompson, 

Lantern Eyening. Members’ Slides. 


“Bromide Re-touching.” Mr, J. Way. 
ie Stories without Words.” 


Focus Prize 
Slides, 


tae Visit to Spain to See the Solar 


Eclipse,” 
“ Bromide Printing and Toning.” 
J. Gillespie. 


D. E. Benson, A.M.1.C.B. 
Mr 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
On the 24th inst., at the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, Mr. 


Chapman Jones, F.I1.C., F.C.S., de 


livered the eighth Traill Taylor 


memorial lecture, entitled “ Photography, the Servant of Science.” 


The lecturer began with a brief and appreciative reference to the 
late J. Traill Taylor, who, he thought, had a distinct leaning 


towards the use of photography for definitely useful or scientific 
purposes rather than for picture-making or empirical shots at the 
heories of photographic processes». The kind of photography the 
lecturer had in view, he said, was such as the student of archi- 
the spectroscopist, the microscopist, and others ought to 
ractise when they intend to give perfect renderings of the subjects 
with which they had to deal. He intended to treat of matters of 
fundamental importance, and considered that the lens should claim 
attention first. The matters that immediately concern the user of 
he lens are truth of outline, covering powers, definition, depth of 
definition, and the absence of false images and lights. To test for 
curvilinear distortion, he recommended that an equally divided scale 
ine or lath be photographed, so that the image crossed the centre 
of the field, when, if the spaces were equally divided, distortion 
was absent. Errors in other directions might require special tes 
though for general purposes there was no better test object than 
a flat wall covered with designs of the kind well known. As a test 
for definition he used a sheet of white card having on it groups 
of lines drawn with Indian ink, and having, in addition, fine holes 
pierced through. The lecturer challenged the statement that depth 
of definition depended absolutely on focal length and aperture. 


tecture, 


8, 


Theoretically no doubt it was so, but theory and practice only 
With regard to 
cameras, he considered that those of modern make were in many 
instances less reliable in holding the plate, so that its surface was 
perpendicular to the axis of the lens, than some of older type, and 
it was unfortunate that the deterioration of cameras should be con- 
temporaneous with the improvement in lenses. In the estimation of 
plate speeds, while recognising the value of the work of Dr. Hurter 
and Mr. Driffield, he thought it was unfortunate that the object of 
it was the getting of an exact method of estimating general sensitive- 
ness. He had found ordinary plates more sensitive to red than 
plates said to be red-sensitive and slow isochromatic plates more 
sensitive to green than other isochromatic plates labelled “ specially 
rapid,” etc. Under definite conditions, he said, every plate has a 
definite sensitiveness, though not to so minute a degree as many 
suppose. Want of permanency in a negative he considered to be 
want of truth, and emphasised the statement he had made long ago 
that a perfect negative must consist of pure silver in clean gelatine. 
Of development, he said that while variations in the negative can 
be made by development, few, he thought, made them when they 
thought they did. For most work he considered that a single 
solution (say, of metol) was all-sufficient. Acid fixing baths he 
condemned, and recommended a bath that contained sulphite and an 
alkali. For intensification, he considered the only reliable method 
was to bleach in mercuric chloride, and follow on with ferrous 
oxalate. Reducers, the lecturer thought, should not be used, since 
none can be depended upon to act proportionately. As to printing, 


agreed so far as the axial rays were concerned. 


he thought the best advice to a scientific worker was to avoid it. 
In a print the errors of the printing process are added to those of 
the negative. 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A MEMBERS’ meeting was held at the Royal Photographic Society 
on Friday, October 13, the President, Mr. T. C. 
chair. 

The subject of discussion was the relationship of photographers 


Turner, in the 


with the Press. Reference was made to a newspaper paragraph 
in which a photographer at Rothesay was reported to have claimed 
£10 a copy from a Glasgow journal for an infringement of his copy- 
The Judge dismissed the case on the ground that it could 


never have been intended by the law that a Court of Summary Juris- 


right. 


diction—from the decision of which there was no appeal—should be 


competent to deal with a claim amounting to £250,000. The Presi- 


"a portrait 
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‘dent strongly deprecated such claims for excessive damages, and 


thought the association should do. all in its power to discourage 
such. At the same time it was necessary to assert one’s rights, and 
to slow newspaper proprietors that they could not help themselves 
0 any photograph they ‘pleased without reference to the 
Mr, Alfred Ellis said the daily Press had a grievance, 

here was some show 
of a person whom 
They complained that there was often no time 


owner. 
or which 
of justification. They often wanted to reproduce 
some event of the moment had brough’+ 
into prominence. 


o ask and obtain formal permission, and in some cases it was not 


o communicate with the owner of the copyright at once, 
was not 
he picture, intending in good faith to pay the 


ined, and 


possible 


because his address known, or for some such reason, and 
hat on publishing 
usual fee as soon as opportunity occurred, the fee was dec 
hey were treated as wilful infringers. There was, Mr. Ellis thought, 
ardship in some cases, but the difficulty was to find a system by 
which such cases might be met without giving those papers which 
ad no such honest intentions the opportunity of sheltering themselves 
under the dis Tt had been suggested that 


if the newspapers would agree all to send a copy of the paper 


pensation when found out. 


immediately upon publication to an official, whose duty it would be 
to look them over and note the copyright photographs published, it 


might meet the case. 
The Aesistant Secretary said the association, in dealing with infringe- 


very careful to 


ments of copyright on behalf of its members, was 
distinguish between cases where there was no excuse for the infringe- 
ment, and cases where there were extenuating circumstances. He 
then gave the particulars of three cases which the association had been 
able to settle during the past three months on terms which were 
be satisfactory 


satisfactory to the members involved, and which should 
to the other parties, as the amount accepted was only so much in 
excess of the usual fee as to mark the difference between the ordinary 
transaction and the settlement of a case where the right to recover 
a substantial penalty had been incurred. There were no law costs 
when the association. dealt with the matter, so that the offending 
parties were not put to the usual expense which attends circumstances 
of the kind. 

Mr. H. E. Hull thought it would promote harmony in the dealings 
between the Press and photographers if there existed a general agree- 
ment that all matters in dispute with regard to copyright should 
be referred to arbitration. 

MeETrING OF THE COMMITTEE, 

A committee meeting was held on Friday, 13th inst., at the Royal 
Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, W.C., previous to the 
members’ meeting. Present: Messrs. T. C. Turner (Hull), A. Ellis, 
Wm. Grove, F. A. Bridge, Martin Jacolette, A. Mackie, S. Herbert 
Try, H. E. Hull, H. 8S. Mendelssohn, D. Prodger, E. Scammell, 
lang Sims, R. Fellows Willson, Wm. Gill (Colchester), H. A. 
Chapman (Swansea), and H. ©. Spink (Brighton). - : 

Mx. T. C. Turner (President) in fhe chair. 

The President was invested with the gold presidential badge, sub- 
scribed for by the members of the committee. 

The Secretary referred in sympathetic terms to Mr. A. England, 
of Barnet, a member who had been a constant attendant at the 
gatherings of the association, who had met with a severe accident, 
and stated that he had written in the name of the committee expressing 
their regret. 

The publication of the first number of the “P.P.A. Circular,” as 
authorised by the committee, was officially reported to the committee. 
The President expressed his opinion of its great usefulness, and said 
‘the publication of the steps taken by himself in Hull to circumvent 
the wiles of a firm of free portrait dodgers had led to a member in 
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another town adopting the same method, and, he believed, with com- 
plete success. 

The Assistant Secretary reported that a circular had been drawn 
up briefly, setting forth the particulars of the association and its 
work and the advantages of membership. These were being distributed 
in likely quarters with a view of inducing photographers who were 
not. members to join. The settlement of several cases of infringe- 
ment of copyright and other disputes was reported. A discussion 
took place upon the certificate scheme, a year having elapsed since 
the institution of the system, and was adjourned to the next meeting. 

The desirability of continuing the subscriptions of the three members 
representing the Association to the Artistic Copyright Society was 
considered, and it was decided to receive the subscriptions. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, at the meeting held October 12, 
demonstrated the gum-bichromate process. In opening, he 
gave the history of the process, mentioning Pouncey’s work, 


Swan’s carbon process, and the resurrection of Pouncey’s work 
in 1894. There were two methods of working—the single coating used 
by French workers, and the multiple coating used by German and 
British workers chiefly. Care must be taken in choice of paper, to 
select one which stretches and shrinks evenly. By previous wetting 
one can eusure correct register of subsequent printings. Nither potas 
sium or ammonium bichromate could be used for sensitising, the potas- 
sium salt being best for automatic development, and the ammonium 
bichromate better for brush work. A large range of colours could 
be employed, but for warm tunes he used a mixture of black and red, 
For coating he used gum 33 to 50 per cent., 
h a muller, 


rather than the browns. 
taking 40 grs. lampblack to the ounce, grinding in wii 
and adding an equal quantity of saturated solution of bichromate. 
The coating had to be done rapidly, as the solution soon set. ‘The 
paper was dried quickly, but must not be heated. The lecturer then 
showed his method of registering his prints. He used a drawing- 
board, with fillets on twe sides, against which the paper was pushed, 
face up. Then two strips of carefully cut card were placed inside 
to give a white gauge, the negative then placed film down, the requi- 
site pressure given by a sheet of 3-in. plate glass. Development was 
done either automatically by floating face down in co 
by laving sawdust soup, as in the Artigue process, with cotton wocl 
or with a spray. Development should take only five to ten minutes, 
and it was better’to let the print dry before using the alum to dis- 
charge the colour of the bichromate. The prints must be laid on 
blotting-paper to dry, as if they are hung up the paper stretches 
unevenly and destroys register for subsequent printing. 

Mr. Teape asked: what means the lecturer employed to ayoid the 
Mr. Mummery said 


d water, cr 


coarse grain seen in so many exhibition prints. 
under-exposure would cause it, as the print could not be developed 
right out, and over-exposure, in which case it would be due to 
Mr. Teape asked how to remove undesirable obstacles in 
the picture. The answer was to block out and print in by the 
stencil method or dry after development, then soak and work with 
either sharpened match, brush, or stump. Mr. Bailey asked if ‘it 
were possible to remove details with the spray, and was told that 
light detail could be removed, but dark parts always left a stain 
of the bichromate. Mr. Holding asked if greater depth could not be 
obtained by twice coating before printing. Answer: Probably not, 
as the first coating dissolved immediately ; in any case, better to print 


friction. 


twice or use a thicker coating. Very clear spots could be made 
by using more gum and taking out with brush, while the print’ was 
wet. To take out thin patches, the method was to coat’ locally, soften- 
Asked how the effect 


was gained in two-prints shown, one having light spots, the other not, 


ing the edge with a dry brush, and print again. 


Te a a a — 
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and yet showing detail in heavy shadows, Mr. Mummery said it was 
by carefully avoiding the part with the spray. he chairman proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Mummery for his demonstration, a 
proposition which was carried with acclamation. 

Croypon Camera Crve.—A demonstration on the carbon pro- 
cess was given before the members of this club on Wednesday 
of last week by J. M. Sellors. The lecturer rather favoured com- 
mercial drawing-papers as single transfer, owing to the variety 
of surfaces obtainable. All drawing-papers, however, required a 
preliminary coating, the one recommended being: Nelson’s No. 1 
gelatine, 160 grains; water, 9 oz. Allow to swell, and dissolve over 
a water bath. A chrome-alum solution (9 grains in 3 oz.) is then 
gradually added, stirring vigorously the while. One coating, 
applied warm with a stiff brush for the smooth papers, and two 
for the rough, will be found sufficient. As regards transparencies, 
the special tissue should be employed, but if the negative were 
extremely hard, the ordinary tissue, he said, would be found to 
work best. Glasses with a thin insoluble substratum could be 
purchased from the Autotype Co., but a very good substratum 
could tbe easily made by adding the white of one egg well beaten 
ormed should be allowed to 
The glasses could be dipped 
Tn 
methylated spirits would 
Mr. 
F. W. Hicks, however, was of a different opinion; the ordinary 
commercial spirit was so charged wi 


up to a pint of water. Any sediment 
settle, and the clear portion decanted. 
bodily into this solution, drained, and dried. the discussion 
which followed, it was suggested. tha 
advantageously be utilised for quickly drying carbon tissue. 
h foreign matter that its 
Mr. 
H. P. C. Harpur stated that he would judge when printing was 
complete by breathing on the tissue, and inspecting a transient 
appearance of the image on its surface. The president, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, in answer to a question, stated that the “single tint” print- 


meters were undeniably more accurate in working than those de- 


employment for this purpose was almost out of the question. 


pending upon figures or letters successively printing out. 

Hurt Puorograpuic Soctrry.—C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., who 
lectured last week before this Society on “ Yorkshire Minsters,” said 
it was not necessary for amateurs to go abroad to photograph archi- 
tectural subjects with such delightful and beautiful examples so 
near home as Ripon, York, and Beverley. Mr. Godfrey Bingley, 
also lecturing on Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, and the Wye Valley, 
proved this district to be an ideal spot for both a holiday and the 
camera. 

Herrrorpsuirn Psorocrapuic Socrery.—The annual meeting of 
the members of this Society was held at Clarence House, Hereford, 
on Wednesday evening of last week. Mr. J. S. Arkwright, M-P:, 
was elected president, and Messrs. Alfred Watkins, J. Parker, w. J. 
Humfrys, H. H. Parry, and Foster Shaw vice-presidents. Mr. W. E. 
Haines was re-elected treasurer, and Mr. w. Cecil Gethen secre- 
tary; Mr. W. Davies, librarian, and Mr. E. Horth, lanternist. On 
the council there were appointed Messrs. W. A. Roberts, Gus 
Udwards, W. ‘I. Carless, S. Beeson, Marshall Q. Millar, Akast, 
W. W. Robinson, Derry, W. Williams, and E. Davies. The 
treasurer produced the accounts, showing a balance in hand, and the 
secretary gave a satisfactory report. 

Biackeurn Camera Cxivs.—At a meeting of this club, held in the 
club rooms, Church Street, on Friday night, October 20, “The 
Gum Bichromate Process” was demonstrated by Dr. Ivatts. 

Wrsrtepon ann District Camera Crvs.—On October 19 a lec- 
Sure on “Hampton Court Palace,” illustrated by a large number of 


lantern slides, was given by the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Munro. 
Liverroon AmarnurR PxorocrapHic AssocraTron.—Mr. F. 


Rust, of the Leeds Camera Club, gave a practical demon- 


ion before the members of this society last week of his method! 
oned P.O.P. print by 


stra 
of making enlarged negatives from an un 
reflected light. The lecturer's apparatus consisted of a large camera, 
(to take a 15 by 12 negative) clamped on to a fairly long board. 
At one end of the board oppesite the lens of the camera was fixed! 
a 10 by 8 printing frame. This frame was fixed rigidly, with side- 
struts so that it stood at right angles to the base board. In the 
frame a sheet of thin plate glass was used, and the untoned P.O.P. 
ive was to be made was held flat. 
ass in the ordinary way. 


print from which the enlarged nega 
and central in the frame in contact with the g 
Mr. Rust explained that an expensive camera was unnecessary for: 
serviceable apparatus to take its 


of an ordinary box, and himself 


his method, and pointed out that a 
place could be easily constructed ow 
used a dark slide made of picture 
In using a box of this description 
to the front and thus supply the op 
After the print had been focussed to the desired size on the ground 
f a taper or candle the plate was inserted and the: 


frame moulding and cardboard. 


he user’s camera could be fixed 


ical and focussing arrangements. 


glass by the light o 
exposure made. This was effected by burning magnesium ribbon. 


from half-plate to 15 by 12 in., using stop f/11,. 
An 


For an enlargement 
15 in. of ribbon were burnt on both sides of the printing frame. 
ingenious way of doing this was demonstrated. ‘Two ordinary long 
steel hatpins were fixed at an angle of 45 deg. to the surface of the- 
frame by sticking them into the woodwork so that the heads were: 
Suspended from the ends of the pins were the: 
as these would be too long if held straight they” 


well in front. 


strips of ribbon, bu 


were coiled round a piece of stick or lead pencil and released. They 
thus formed a sort of helical spiral and burnt very evenly. Pieces: 
of card protected the lens from the glare of the light. Mr. 


Rust used “Castle” plates, well backed, and developed his ex-— 
posures with Rodinal. The negatives produced were of excellent 
quality, retaining all the gradations of the original print. The lec- 
turer claimed that this method was not only far more economical’ 
than producing enlarged negatives via a glass transparency, but that 
far more control was possible in the paper positive in the way of 
sunning down or printing in clouds, etc. Moreover, by always print- 
ing the P.O.P. to just the right depth required for the finished 
result the exposures necessary for making the enlarged negative 
were always the same, and by using the same stop, same degree of 
enlargement, and same length of magnesium ribbon, no error of 
judgment could creep in, and good results were to be depended upor 
in every case. 

BirmincHam PxHorocrapsic Socrery.—A demonstration of oil 
printing was given on October 17 by Mr. James Gale, of Wolver- 
Mr. Gale referred to the possibilities of the process as: 
In this respect it may be- 


hampton. 
a means of éxpressing personal feeling. 
classed with gum bichromate. There is, however, an essential differ- 
ence, for in gum we start with a pigmented surface in which also» 
is the image, but in oil printing we apply the pigment to the image. 
In developing the image is not broken up as in gum, and unlimited 
alterations may be made in the layer of pigment without altering 
the image. Further, if we do not like the colour, the whole can be: 
washed off and the image repigmented. As regards history, as early- 
as 1855 Poitevin took out a patent for a process by which he obtained 
pictures by taking an exposed, chromated gelatinised film, and it is: 
interesting to note that his patent also covered gum-bichromate. In: 
1904 Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins revived the process. As regards theory, 
a specially gelatinised basis is needed. This one can prepare one-- 
self, though Mr. Gale did not recommend doing so—a paper has 
been recently introduced by Elliott and Son which gives good re- 
It can be had sensitive or insensitive. Sensitising is the 
same as for carbon tissue. This sensitive surface is then exposed 
under the negative (which should have good contrast) until the- 


sults, 
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details are visible, showing as a brownish image on a yellow ground. 
Printing is very rapid, and should not be carried too far. By ex- 
posure, the gelatine surface in those parts acted on by light—e.g., the 
shadows—becomes hard and insoluble, while the protected parts— 
eg., the high lights—remain soft and absorbent. If the print is 
allowed to soak in water, the soft parts will absorb water, the hard 
parts will not. This soaking is best done in cold water for two or 
three hours; though warm water may be used for a shorter time. 
Soaking should continue until the image shows distinctly in relief. 
The print is then removed, and superfluous water taken off with a 
soft cloth, Then it is ready for pigmenting, which may be done at 
once, or any time afterwards; if allowed to become dry, preliminary 
soaking is necessary before pigmenting. The pigment may be either 
tube oil-colours or printers’ ink of various colours. This costs about 
9s, per lb., and a few ounces will do a great number of prints. A 
small quantity is taken on a piece of glass, and thinned with turpen- 
tine by means of a palette knife. .The print is covered evenly with 
pigment by dabbing with a piece of cotton wool, the whole surface 
must be covered, and then it is rolled with a roller squegee. What 
happens is that the parts saturated with water will throw off the 
pigment, leaving it onlyon the hard parts. In this way a picture is 
formed of any desired pigment held in position by oil, and haying 
the gradation of the original negative. Rolling is best done on a 
slab of plate glass to ensure perfect flatness; before rolling, the tur- 
pentine must be allowed to evaporate. The paint may also be applied 
with a stencil brush, which is held perpendicularly and dropped 


lightly on the print, leaving behind each time a certain’ amount of 
pigment. The amount taken up is always proportional to the light 
action, which fact should be carefully borne in mind, 

Sournampron Camera Cius.—Mr. V. EH. Morris, of East Grinstead, 
lectured on and demonstrated the “ Art of Lantern-Slide Making” to 
the members of the above on Monday, the 23rd inst., and was warmly 


welcomed by a good attendance. Among the many points urged by 
Mr. Morris were the following :—That the making of lantern slides 
must not be looked upon asa sort of by-product of photography, since 


it was possible in the best slides to obtain better tone gradation than, 


inany print. He pointed out that the slightest. defect in the slide 
was magnified on-the screen to a serious blemish, and mentioned that 
in spotting black slides or negatives he had found, in spite of advice 
ito the contrary, that a soft lead pencil, preferably a B.B., was the 
best means, since it enabled him to deal with the defect without the 
usual medium. In matters of exposure and development many hints 
were given. It was suggested that ia negative of which correct ex- 
posure was to be found should be exposed in sections, 10 seconds 
one strip, the next 20, up to 40 for the fourth strip, and then, under 
normal conditions, the right exposure would be ascertained. In 
development, it was recommended that for black tones sufficient pro- 
gress had been made when high lights began to veil, and warning 


was given that in warm-tone slide-making over-development was 
easily reached. When reduction was needed in the slide, great care 
was to be taken that slide be quite cleared of reducer before being 
held to light for examination. In the matter of putting in cloud 
negatives, which Mr, Morris fuliy demonstrated, the method recom- 
mended was to have the development done on the slide itself when 
making warm-toned slides for the consideration of getting proper 
tones, and on the cover glass when making black-toned slides. Mr. 
Morris illustrated his lecture from his own slides, producing special 


Slides for the purpose of iliustrating faults and varieties of masking. 
The lecture was listened to with marked interest, and the lecturer was 
most heartily thanked by those present. 
peed oieibhneerrart NSE Sec laes 
Tan concluding article by “Hon. Sec.” on “Photographic 


Wahine - 
a 'eties,” is crowded out from our columns this week for lack 
space, 
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PROCESS WORK IN AMERICA. 

To the Editors. | 

| 

| 


Gentlemen,—My notes under the above heading in this journal of 


August 11 and 25 seem to have been received with mixed feelings 
on “the other side.” Mr. S. H. Horgan, the editor of “ Process 
Nates’* in the “Inland Printer,” says it was hoped that I would 
give my impressions on the process plants I saw, and give my views 
of their methods, from which they could draw some valuable hints, 
and portions of my articles are accordingly quoted in an apprecia- 


tive spirit. Not so, however, my Chicago friends, who seem to have 
taken my remarks rather badly, if I may judge by the “Engineer 


and Electrotyper.” ‘This journal heads its remarks: “ Americans 
behind English!” (Don’t forget the note of exclamation.) “It’s too \ 
bad” (says this journal). “But that’s where process workers in America H 


have been placed by Mr. Wm. Gamble. And unless his verdict may 
‘be set aside Cis-Atlantic photo-engravers are likely to be considered 
back numbers by their English cousins across the water. Mr. 
Gamble did well to wait until he got safely on the other shore before 


” 


rubbing it into Uncle Sam’s platemakers 
After this introduction, the “E. and E.” proceeds to quote those 

parts of my articles which are least likely to be relished. Home 

truths are never very palatable. My remarks about the “rickety 

and ramshackle” cameras and camera stands seem to have touched 

the Chicago photo-engravers in a sore place, though I had in mind | 

New York studios just as much as the Chicago ones when I wrote 

it, and it was in a leading New York studio where I saw a camera- 


stand “fixed up with wire nails and bits of string,’ and cameras 
which had to be trued up with wedges. 

I am next taken to task by “Professor” Alguno in this same 
journal. Mr. Alguno says my statements about the equipment “in 
the majority of the photo-engraving studios of the United States are 
so utterly opposed to facts that it seems ridiculous to accord them 
even the attention of a contradiction.” It is thought that I have 
singled out some small plants and ignored the “large and finely 
equipped plants” which it is admitted I inspected. I would, how- 
ever, say that I did not visit any small plants. I had not the time 
to visit any but the most representative ones. Of course in a com- 
paratively short article I had to generalise, and I could not state 
all the good features as well as the bad ones concerning each plant. 


I am, however, describing some of the more important concerns 
individually month by month in “Process Work,” and I do not 
think it will be found that I have neglected to give the meed of 
praise where it is due. 

I suppose Mr. Alguno has not visited Europe, or he would have 
indicated in his article how far American studios are superior in 
equipment to European ones. I submit that if he has not seen the 
inside of our studios here he is not in a position to know whether 
the American equipment is efficient, and, for anything he knows, 
he is living in a fool’s paradise. American visitors have frankly 
confessed to me that they could not have believed that. their 
country was so far behind had they not had the opportunity of 
judging on the spot the work and the methods of European process 
workers. 


The same remarks are sufficient answer to E. E. Mcdine, the 
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vuperintendent of the Crescent Engraving Company's plant in 
Chicago. He is a young ‘man (judging by the portrait accompanying 


his letter), and he writes with all the self-assurance of American 


He admits he has never been on the other side of the pond, 
“wasted considerable time and money buying and 
He goes on 


youth. 
but says he has 
reading the British publications on photo-engraying.” 
to say: “A careful study of British journals and publications, how- 
has failed to disclose any intelligent ideas regarding their 
neir literature reveals nothing 
and as for 


ever, 
advancement in photo-engraving. T 
of importance that has not been originated in America ; 
elaborating on the processes we employ in this country, I will say 
that the specimens of process work, especially half-tone and three- 


colour work, shown by European publishers, are usually very poor, 
and do not stand on a par with the work produced daily in our 
engraving plants.” 

This is pretty “high falutin’,” and I do not suppose anything I 
can say will convince this young man that he is wrong. He will 
find it out as he grows older. I would like to tell him, however, 
whether he believes it or not, that there is not a single process 
being worked in America to-day that did not have its origin in 
Europe. ‘The half-tone process, the three-colour process, and zinc 
etching were not invented in America, and the man (an English- 
man) who discovered the enamel process admitted that he got the 
idea from an old “ BrrrisH JourNat Almanac.” I have always given 
all honour to such men as F. BH: Ives, Max Levy, and’ other 
pioneers of American process work, but they themselves would be 
the last to subscribe to the accuracy of such a wild statement as 
is made by this reckless young writer. 

There is no question about it that America, taken as a whole, 1s 
very far behind Europe in the equipment of photo-engraving shops, 
and I thought I was doing my friends on the other side good service 
in pointing this out. I give all honour to the men who turn out such 
excellent work as is undoubtedly done in America, with the very poor 


appliances furnished them. WILLIAM GAMBLE. 


THE PERMANENCY OF MATT COLLODION PAPER. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Matt -collodion papers being printing processes 


now largely used for better class professional work, I think a dis- 


cussion in your correspondence columns as to the permanency or 
otherwise of these processes would be very desirable in the interest 
of users. 

We who have adopted Matt C.C. as a printing process know only 
too well the extreme care required in handling to produce prints 
free from blemishes when mounted. 
exercised in the operations, and 
several times during subsequent washing, i 
tunate experience that after prints have been mounted two or three 
days, yellowish spots make their appearance, and sometimes a print 
From observation I find 


But after every possible care 
each print handled separately 
has been my unfor- 


will go yellow all over in this short time. 
this to occur most frequently in the damp and cooler season of the 
year, batches going through without spotting in warm, dry weather. 
The remedy, therefore, seems obvious—yviz., tolerably speedy dry- 
I have worked 


ing in a warmed room during the winter mouths. 
the process for three years, and, examining some prints done about 
that length of time, I find they are decidedly faded, and some gone 


The strength of fixing bath recommended 


discoloured in patches. 
is one which has received my attention as being open to suspicion— 
viz., 1 oz. of hypo to one pint of water—and I always use it some- 
what stronger and fix for a longer time than advised. The rapidity 
with which the printed image reduces in intensity in the operations 
—and particularly have darkly-printed copies reduced if left for a 
short time in the fixing bath—must have been noted by users, and 


seems to illustrate the somewhat feeble character of the image- 
Personally I have found that if a print be left in weak hypo 
for about two hours, spots at once make appearance. 

It would be interesting if other users would relate their expe- 


riences.—Yours truly, 2 
Hl, Wo 


2, Carisbrook Villas, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, 8.E. 
[We shall be glad to have the views of other readers before 


BusBRipen. 


commenting on our correspondent’s letter.—Eps. BWP] 


THE FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—-May I supplement the interesting article on the focal 
plane shutter, in your last issue, by the two enclosed prints illus- 
trating the distortion produced by a horizontally moving slit. 
These were taken with the smallest slit and a low tension giving 
a nominal speed of 1-100 sec., and were produced in the course of 


DISTORTION WITH 


i 
| 


some experiments made by Mr. Carnegie and myself to test the 
effects produced by different shutters with moving wheels as 
objects. 

The expansion produced when the slit moves with the image, and 
the contraciion resulting from a reversal of the movement are both 


yery well shown. The photographs were, of course, taken for the 


A higher ten- 
sion and a wider slit would have lessened it to some extent, bub 


purpose of illustrating the distortion of the wheels. 


the speed could not have been much increased without giving marked 
under exposure; though we used //6.8 on a fine’sunny summer day.— 
Yours, etc., C. WELBORNE PirEr. 


October 18, 1905. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


#,* All matters intended for the teat Bouton of this JoURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to Tae Epitors, THe Britisn 
JourNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the ‘post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 

++ Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
94, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

+2 For the convenionce of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HEnry 

Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 

undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 

1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 

Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


a 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J.Bailey, 73, Shirley Road, Southampton. Two Photographs of Four Generations 
of the Notable Page Family. 


Charlotte C. Whyte. 4, Ardross Street, Inverness, N.B. Photograph of the King, 
Tord Lovat, Sir Schomberg MacDonnell, and Mr. Bailtic. Photograph of Sir 
Schomberg MacDonnell. Two Photographs of H.M. the King. Photograph of 
Royal Party Fifteen in Number, All taken at Glenquotch Lodge, Inverness- 
shire, September 24, 1905. 


Aysious.—As you have the negatives and do not know anything of 
the copyright in them, it is most likely that the copyright is 
lost. You can issue them, but you would not be able to prevent 
anyone from copying them. 

Harr-Tonr.—Will you kindly describe briefly in an early issue the 
method of making a half-tone process block from a photograph? 
—not a negative.—Youns PHoToGRAPHER. 

The process is too lengthy tobe described in these pages, 
you had better consult a text-book. In “The Photographic 
Instructor,” by J. I. Pigg (1s.), you will find a good brief de- 
. scription. For full working details see “The Half-Tone Pro- 
cess,” by Verfasser (Iliffe, 3s. 6d.). 


Praster Casts.—Can you oblige us by putting us in communication 
with firm who supply plaster busts suitable for study in light- 
ing, and accept our thanks in anticipation?—G. anp J. Hauw. 

Giuseppe Baldacci, 41, Hatton Wall, E.C., or Daniele 
Landi, 36, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


Pia: Spreps.—It says in some advertisements that the speed ot 
certain plates is increased by the use of a special developer 
—generally metol, I think—and I fail to understand how this 
can be.—Q. 8. 

The statement is perfectly correct for some plates. When 
the speed of a plate has been determined by the H. and D. 
method, using ferrous oxalate as a developer, it has been 
proved that several of the organic developers, as metol, will 
give a higher speed reading. In other words, such developers 
as metol will bring out of an exposed plate as much as possible 
and more than such a developer as ferrous oxalate. 


G. H—A plain floated paper, previously salted in a bromide bath, 
is used, and is not nearly so rapid as bromide. We should 
say arc light is a sine qud non. 


Times oy Priyts.—I want to print on photographs and views that 
I take and expose for sale the names of places and what it 
Tepresents. If you would kindly give me a little instruction, 
and where to obtain things suitable for the purpose, I shall 
be greatly obliged_—A Lover or THE Work. 

We should advise you to get the “ Nameit” outfit as supplied 
by Richford and Co., Snow Hill, E.C. With that you will be 
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able to put the names on the negatives so that they print with 
the pictures. 


Lens Qurry.—tI have a studio 16 ft. by 12 ft.—good, uninterrupted 


north light. Would you advise a, ’s lens 73 in. focus for 
general use in it. Should I get a good full-length cabinet with 
it? Would it cover well, so that at full aperture I could take 


hildren? Theecab. portrait lens I am using is good, but I 


@ 


want a better. I thought if the above lens was suit - 
able, I should be able to do away with the heavy 
half-plate studio camera and substitute a 1/1 plate field 
camera in its place, and should find it generally more portable. 
Would you advise retaining the ordinary studio camera and 
portrait lens, or do you think I could turn out satisfactory 


work with this lens.—A. E. FarrwkaTHER. 

The lens mentioned is of very short focus for cabinet pic- 
tures, but’ as the studio is so small we do not see how you 
can use a longer for full length pictures. A lens of the foca! 


length of the one in question is what is usually, employed 
for carte portraits. We should advise you to retain the lens 
you have, and supplement it with the one you propose having, 
using the longest focus one whenever you can so as to obtain 
the better perspective. 


Ccpyricgur Qurry.—I have recently photographed a “church choir,” 


and half the proceeds from sale of the prints is to be devoted to 
the “Church Building Fund.” Iam anxious to have this nega- 
tive made “copyright,” and would like to know if there is any- 
thing to prevent me under the circumstances, and if I am 
bound to obtain permission.—J. Ru: 


SELL. 


If the choir sat at your solicitation, and you made no 


charge for taking the picture, the copyright belongs to you. 


If you were commissioned to take it, and paid for doing the 
work, the copyright belongs to those for whom you did it. 


Restorinc DacuerreoryeEs.—I should be pleased if you would 


kindly answer me under initials “H. W. B.” in “ Answers 
to correspondents” column of BririsH JouRNAL or PxHoTo- 
GRapHy :—l. The address of any firm who specialise in the 
restoration of Daguerreotypes. 2. The procedure if I were to 
do the work personally.—H. W. B. 

1. We cannot say. 2. The process is a delicate one, and 
space does not permit us to enlarge on the precautions to be 
taken. You should refer to an article in our issue of July 25, 
1902. However, what you have to do is to remove the 
opalescent tarnish—the images have not faded—tor which pur- 
pose clean the plate in alcohol, wash the surface in water 
until the “greasiness” has gone, and then immerse in a very 
weak solution of potassium cyanide until the tarnish is 
removed. The surface must on no account be touched at any 
stage. The plate is finally rinsed with distilled water and 


dried over a spirit lamp. | 


“Vapour” anp A, BRown.—You can obtain information from A. W. 


Penrose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Drrective Nuearives.—Could you explain the reason of small round 


holes in films of negatives after development ?—J. H. 

Probably the “holes” are clear gelatine, due to dust on the 
plate during exposure or air bells during development. It 
“pitted” through to the glass. 


“ 


rarely happens that a plate is 


Books on THE Stupro.—Can you tell me what books there are pub- 


lished on studio construction, which you consider best, and 
where I may obtain a copy; also price?—R. H. R. 

“The Photographic Studio,” by T. Bolas, 2s.; “Lighting in 
Photographic Studios,” by P. C. Duchochois, 1s.; “Studio 


a a a 
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Construction,” 6d. You can obtain the above through your 
dealers, or from Dawbarn and Ward, Limited, 6, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, H.C. 


Dextrine Pastn.—Would you be kind enough to give me the number 
of the JourNan in which the recipe for dextrine paste ap- 
I made some paste to the recipe and have found it 
excellent in every way; I then cut out the recipe to paste into 
a book, and have unfortunately lost it.—A. J. 8. 
The formula appeared in our issue of June 2, 1905. 


peared, 


Carpon Printing Trovsiy.—I enclose you a carbon print, taken by 
the double-transfer process. A ground opal was used for the 
temporary support, and same was waxed with turpentine and 


enclosed was stripped from the 


beeswax solution. The prin 
support two days after the operation, “double transfer,’ to 
ensure thorough drying. Will you kindly let me know the 
cause of the tissue not adhering to the final support, and the 
remedy to prevent this occurring again?—T. H. D. 
The trouble may proceed from three causes. 
fect waxing of the opal plate; second, the double-transfer 
paper soaked too long in the warm water, so that the coating 
is dissolved off; third, the transfer paper, not soaked long 
The latter, we sur- 
In fact, we 


enough to get it in an adhesive condition. 
mise is the cause of the trouble in this instance. 
have little doubt about it. Soak the paper till it feels quite 
slimy to the touch, and then squeegee it on to the print. If 
the paper has long been made it will require a longer soaking 
in the warm water to get it into this condition than if it 


was newly made. 


PuHorocrarHs on Watcn Cases.—In an article on printing carbon 
photographs on “watch cases and the like,’ given in the 
JourNAL on Dec. 2, 1904, it is recommended to use, instead of 
the ordinary temporary support, “foreign post” paper coated 
with a thin rubber solution. Can you tell me whether this rubber 
solution is the same article as is used for mending cycle tyres, 
etc., or whether it is another thing altogether. 2. Will the 
Nelson’s Gelatine (Patent Opaque), sold at grocer’s shops, 
do for photographic purposes, as well as “ No. 1 Nelson’s,” as 
I seem to be unable to obtain this latter in less than half- 
pound packets?—H. M. K. 

1. What is meant is unvulcanised indiarubber dissolved in 
benzole. Purchase a tin of rubber solution as sold at the india- 
rubber shops and dilute it with benzol to the consistence of 
rather thin treacle. Put the solution in a flat dish and float 
the paper upon it, 2. It is not stated for what 

purpose the gelatine is required. It will do 

If the formula you 


and dry. 
photographic 
for some, but it is not suited for others. 
intend to work by mentions the “No. 1 photographic,” you 
had better employ that. 
Damacrep PHorocrapu.—I have had an old photograph to copy for 
The photograph was tinted-coloured. The photo- 
Photograph about 3 


a customer. 
graph itself covered by a cover glass. 
I took the cover glass away, and seeing a stain 

But the cloth being 
Now, I have thought 


square 1iches. 
round the edges, I rubbed with a cloth. 
damp in a part it made the colour run. 
that perhaps you might give me some information through the 
If I rubbed the colour all off, could I have it re- 
coloured? The photograph appears to be at the back and 
covered with paper, coloured on the front, and covered with a 
glass. The picture is a very precious one, and any information 
would be gladly welcomed.—W. H. J. 

Without seeing the picture we can hardly advise you. From 
We should 


JOURNAL. 


your description it would seem to he a crystoleum. 


First, imper- - 


think your best way would be to repair, with colour, the por- 
tion you have damaged, and then secure the picture as it was 
before. 


DeprH oF Focus.—What depths of focus respectively have a 5-in. 
and a 10-in. lens at an aperture of f/16, when focussed on a 
point 10 in. distant in the first case and 20 in. in the second ?— 

Focus. 

This is a peculiar question, for in each case the adjustment 
is one for copying on a scale of full size, and the available depth 
is so small that the approximate rules, so useful under ordinary 

The following exact rules must 


conditions, are not applicable. 
therefore be used:—1l. To find 
multiply the hyperfocal distance by the distance of the object, 
and divide the result by the hyperfocal distance plus the dif- 
ference between the distance of the object and the focal length. 
2. To find the farthest distance in focus, multiply the hyper- 
focal distance by the distance of the object, and divide the re- 
sult of the hyperfocal distance minus the difference between 
the distance of the object and the focal length. The hyper- 
focal distance is always equal to the focal length, multiplied 
by the diameter of the stop, and divided by that of the circle 
of confusion. Taking 1-100 in. as the circle of confusion we 
find by these rules that with the 5-in. lens 
2,500 
Gr 
2,500 

16 
or from 969 in. to 10°33 in. 
so that the total depth is only .64 in. 
With the 10-in. lens 


he nearest distance in focus, 


depth extends from 


Se 20), 28000 50 

depth extends from uG to LG 
10,000 + 10 10,000 _ 16 

16 16 


or from 19°685 in. to 20,325 in. 

and the total depth is .64 in. 

The total depth is thus the same with both lenses, but it will 
be noticed that the near and far limits of depth are relatively 
nearer the lens in the second case. It is not likely that any 
lens will work exactly to these figures, and they are only rough 


guides. 
——— Ss 


ApinE Photography according to the “Daily Chronicle” !—“M. 
H. Muller, a Swiss photographer, of Berne, while taking snapshots 
on the Jungfrau, was overtaken by an avalanche, which carried 
his apparatus and himself some 250 yards without doing much harm 
to either. Later, on developing the plates, he discovered a fine 
photograph of the avalanche and himself tumbling down the moun- 


tain side. The avalanche had photographed itself.” 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAG FOR 1906. 
Eprrep sy Grorce E. Brown, F.LC. 


Tue forty-fifth annual issue of Tur British JOURNAL 
Paorocrapuic Atmanac will be published on December 
1st. This year’s ALMANAC reached a total of 1,612 pages, 
and the entire edition of 25,000 copies was sold out before 
publication. Of no other photographic book ever issued 
can two such unique facts be recorded. The edition for 
1906 will also consist of 25,000 copies. 

The lines followed in the previous editions of the ALMANAC 
will be maintained in general, but in a number of 
particulars the arrangement of the volume for 1906 will 
be modified to make it more than ever the book of 
universal photographic reference. The editorial article 
will deal very completely with the important subject of 

PuotocraPuic CopyRicHT, 
and the systematic review of the work of the year under the 
title “ Epitome of Progress ” will be a strong feature of the 
volume. 

The Armanac for 1906 will appeal to photographers all 
the world over as a daily reference guide in practical work 
The standard matter and formule have been revised and 
added to where necessary, and wherever practicable new 
features of an informative nature added. 


The publishers desire to draw the special attention of 
dealers and others to the fact that orders for the ALMANAC 
should be placed well in advance of publication ; for the 
Teason that, in all probability, the edition of 25,000 copies 
tee i be exhausted before the date of issue, Decem- 
er 1. : 


-Christmas 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The We recently published particulars of 
Cape Town the International Photographic Exhibi- 
Exhibition. ti be held in February ti 
An Offer. ion to be held in February next in 


South Africa. The Cape Town Photo- 
graphic Society is making every endeavour to ensure the 
Success of the show, and it is hoped that a large entry will 
be sent from this country. In order to assist intending 
exhibitors, and to facilitate dispatch, we have arranged 
to receive and forward to South Africa all pictures entered 
for competition in this exhibition. Exhibitors will, theve- 
fore, only be put to the expense of carriage to and from 
Tun Brivish Journat Office, 24, Wellington Street, W.C. 
The closing date for entries is January 13, and exhibits 
should, therefore, leave London by December 7. Exhi- 
bitors inten/ling to take advantage of this offer must send 
their exhibits so that they are in our hands at latest by 
December 4, and should be distinctly marked “ Cape Town 
Exhibition.” We have on hand a supply of entry forms 
and these will be forwarded on application. On another 
page will be found brief particulars and conditions of the 
exhibition as affecting British exhibitors. 
© * » 

With Christmas seven weeks from us, 
we have to prepare for the rush of work 
that season usually brings. In fact, many orders are now 
in hand for work required in time for posting abroad. 
The well-organised business is already prepared for dealing 
with the extra pressure of work. Daylight printing is out 
of the question, at any rate for orders that come in 
within the last two or three weeks, and, in the absence of 
special illuminants, bromide, or the slower gaslight print- 
ing papers, must be employed.. We recently referred to 
the partial printing of P.O.P., the image being developed 
up to full depth by means of an acid hydroquinone or 
metol developer; but for a rush this method will not com- 
pare with the papers printed entirely by artificial light. 
Preparations should, therefore, be made, a supply of 
materials obtained in readiness, and some careful experi- 
ments made as to the best means of securing “ erfectly 
uniform results. There are many brands of pay ron the 
market, and one should be chosen which will gi + the best 
results with the particular class of negative produced in 
the establishment. In working gaslight papers the main 
points to bear in mind are correct exposure and develop- 
ment with a strong, fresh developer. The professional 
worker will probably find it best to use these papers with 
a bright yellow light rather than in the open gaslight, 
If bromide papers are employed accuracy of exposure, 
uniform exposure for each print of a series, and develop- 
to the full in each case will produce prints of equal 
Rapid development, one to one and a 


Orders. 


men 
depth and colour. 
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half minutes, and rapid fixation, not over ten minutes, 
with quick washing afterwards, go a long way to the pro- 
duction of good blacks and greyii. 

* . * 


Price Lists. We have lying before us, as we write, 


several price lists from studios of different types, and the 
feeling forced upon us is that very much more might be 
done in their production to attract the public within the 
studio. Last week we printed an article dealing with the 
reception-room and its presiding genius, the receptionist. 
We pointed out that, broadly speaking, the effort should 
be to attract the prospective sitter within the premises, 
leaving the clever receptionist to secure or enlarge the 
order. It is questionable whether the very full and some- 
times complicated price list really serves any useful pur- 
pose, particularly now that the various styles of mounts 
in use so vary the cost of the prints. Sitters invariably 
ask many questions as to price and style when they 
make appointments or come for sittings, indicating that 
the printed information has conveyed no definite idea to 
them. This being so, is it not worth while taking a leaf 
out of the book of the great advertising firms and, having 
some special line, call attention to that, and only that? 
Quality may be the specialty, or a particular style, or 
rapidity of production, or evening work by means of arti- 
ficial light; but, if attention is called to the one point, 
and prices for dozens and half-dozens of the one line quoted, 
we think force will be gained by concentration. It would 
be almost essential to introduce from time to time new 
specialties, particularly in a town where the population 
is not frequently changing. 

» * 


cee The question at once raises the old dis- 
" ae 
tera ae pute as to the position of photography 


as a profession or a trade. We do not 
intend to discuss the question, thinking it sufficient to 
say that those who can run a studio on professional lines 
are well advised to do so; but that very many must per- 
force treat it as a trade, and adopt methods common to 
business where a manufactured article is offered to the 
public. As long as ladies have money to spend bargains 
will be hunted for, and ladies form a considerable portion 
of the photographer's clientéle. With the very ‘highest 
class of business the attraction of low price is not a con- 
sideration; and, in fact, it may then happen that a high 
price is an attraction. But where the bargain-hunting 
class of client exists, and they are attracted in the way 
indicated it is of the utmost importance to make the 
most of the position. Here the expert receptionist 
seconds the efforts of the one who framed the advertise- 
ment. The “ticket line” is only intended to open the door 
‘o further transactions—not in the future, but at the time, 
Tn arranging and advertising a special line, the utmost 
care must be taken to avoid an appearance of cheapness. 
It may sound eynical, but what many people like is to 
think that they are clever enough to get the best article 
at the price of the cheapest. 

* * * 

The letter by Dr. Murray in the “Cor- 
respondence ” Column this week raises 
an inquiry which has often occurred to ourselves, and it 
is one which at one time or another we have attempted 
to pursue further than the paper of Sir J. F. W. Herschel 
to which Dr. Murray refers. But we also have been 
unable to discover the words “ photograph” or “ photo- 
graphy” ante-dating Herschel’s communication to the 
Royal Society. The readiest way to obtain a glance over 
the nomenclature of the earliest days of photography is 
to turn over the pages of the “ Atheneum,” which, for 
some years following 1839 discharged the duties of a 


The Word 
“Photography.” 


photographic organ. There we find Niepce’s work de- 
scribed as “heliography,” Fox Talbot’s as “ photogenic 
drawing,” and only Herschel’s as “photography.” The 
now familiar name was used particularly in relation to 
Herschel for some time, and was included as a sub-section 
of the whole art of “ photogenic drawing.” It is not until 
1843 that the latter phrase commences to be replaced by 
the word apparently first employed by Herschel. Con- 
sidering the meagreness of literature ante-dating Her- 
schel’s paper, it is unlikely that any prior use of the 
words “photography” or “ photograph” has been over- 
looked, and the natural explanation of the glib way in 
which Herschel let fall the words seems to be that they 
were the most natural Anglicisims—of a process and a 
product—to occur to a scientitfic man who was also a 
classical scholar. 


THE “RESTORATION” OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Professional photographers are sometimes called upon 
by their customers to copy a Daguerreotype portrait, the 
image of which is nearly obliterated, or, to use a more 
customary term, “faded.” Bad as the state of the picture 
may be, it is usually highly prized by its owner, who may 
have heard that such pictures can be “restored.” The 
photographer, perhaps, may have no idea as to chow to do 
the work, nor is it surprising that the majority of the 
present generation of photographers should not be au fait 
with a process that became obsolete some forty or more 
years ago. Last week, in the Answers Column, we replied 
to a correspondent who very wisely wanted the address of 
someone who made a specialty iof restoring Daguerreo- 
types, or, failing to obtain that, some advice on how to do 
the work himself. We say “wisely ” advisedly, for it is 
within our knowledge that many valuable Daguerreotypes 
have been irretrievably ruined by people, knowing nothing 
of the exceedingly delicate nature of the pictures, attempt- 
ing to deal with them. 

Few, except those familiar with the process, recognise 
how extremely tender is the Daguerreotype image, 
although it is in reality the most permanent of all silver 
pictures. The image, it may be mentioned, is not sup- 
ported by a film of any kind, nor is it protected by one, 
as in the case of a collodion or gelatine picture. It is 
merely on the surface of the metal plate, and can easily 
be removed with the finger, and a sight touch may be 
quite sufficient to leave a mark which no after-treatment 
will remove. 

Briefly, the Daguerreotype process is as follows:—A 
silvered copper plate has its surface brought to an exceed- 
ingly high state of polish, ie., until it is quite black. As 
a matter of fact, it is this black polish that forms the 
deepest shadows of the picture, and the higher the polish. 
the more vigorous the picture. This highly-polished sur- 
face is exposed to the vapour of iodine, then to that of 
bromine, and again to iodine. The iodide of silver is thus 
formed direct upon the bare metal. After exposure in 
the camera, the plate is submitted to the fumes of mercury, 
by which the image is developed. It is then fixed and 
afterwards “ gilded ”—that is, toned with gold. 

Now, what takes place when a Daguerreotype “fades” 
is that the silvered surface of the plate becomes tarnished 
and the tarnish obliterates the image. But the picture is 
still there, and it is only necessary to remove the tarnish 
to make the portrait as good as it was at first, provided 
it has suffered no mechanical injury. If the picture was 
hermetically sealed, and kept so, so that the air did not 
obtain access to it, there would be no so-called fading, 
This sealing up the producers of Daguerreotypes were 
always careful to do by binding the picture, mat, and 
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ass together at the edges with goldbeater’s skin, or a 
hard sized thin paper. In nine cases out of ten when a 
aguerreotype has faded it has been taken out of its case, 
unsealed for copying, and then simply put back again 
without the trouble being taken to secure it against the 
atmosphere. Hence the deterioration, which always pro- 
ceeds from the margin inwards. Often the centre of the 
picture is quite good, while the edges are nearly black. 
Tt is obvious that the image being in the attenuated form 
just described, and having no film to hold it as in the case 
of collodion or gelatine pictures, mechanical methods, 
such as polishing, are out of the question; and, therefore, 
chemical means must be resorted to in order to get the 
tarnish away. Cyanide of potassium is the agent to be 
employed, and we will now describe the manipulatory 
details. : - 
The picture is taken out of its case and the old securing 
paper cleaned off the back, carefully avoiding any particles 
getting on the front. If there is any dust on the picture 
which cannot be blown off it should be allowed to remain, 
as it will be removed in the next operation. Its removal, 
even by a camel-hair brush, if it. be of a gritty nature, 
would be liable to scratch the image, and a scratch once 
made cannot be eradicated. The next thing is to wet the 
picture evenly, and this cannot be done direct with water 
as the surface is very repellent to that fluid. The plate 
js first flooded with alcohol for a minute or two, and then 
put under a gentle stream of water from the tap, until all 
apparent greasiness is removed. Then, having ready a 
solution of cyanide of potassium, a little is poured over 
the plate and flowed backwards and forwards until the 
tarnish has been dissolved off. No definite strength for 
the solution can be given as the cyanide of commerce 
yaries so much—trom thirty to ninety per cent. The best 


S 


way, therefore, is to make up a pretty strong solution and 


then add a little of it to some water, gradually adding more 


until the tarnish begins to yield, and then allow time for 
its complete action. The solution may be used in a dish; 
but the better method is to pour it on and off, as then it 
can be applied locally, if desired. The tarnish having 
been removed—the picture restored—the plate is well 
washed under the tap, and finally rinsed with distilled 
water. If the final washing is with common water a thin 
veil is: left from the lime or other impurities in the water. 
The picture is dried, and the drying must be done properly 
or streaks will be left. The method is this. The plate 
is held by one corner—say, the bottom left hand one— 
with a pair of pliers and flooded again with distilled water 
and drained from another corner, say, the right hand one. 
From this point the slope of the plate must not be changed. 
The flame of a spirit lamp is then brought under the 
highest corner, and as this dries the plate is gently raised 
so that the drying proceeds regularly downward. Ii there 
is a stoppage in the drying a mark will be caused which 
it is almost impossible to get rid of. In the drying, too, 
much heat must not be employed, or some of the mercury 
forming the image may be vapourised and the picture 
weakened. 

The work being finished, it only remains to hermetically 
seal the plate and replace it in its case. This is done by 
binding the picture, the mat, and the glass together with 
a thin hard sized paper, or goldbeater’s skin, as lantern 
slides are bound up. The ‘best cement, perhaps, is flour 
paste; but gum should not be used, as when dry it is 
liable to split off the glass and metal. Most of the glass 
used for glazing Daguerreotypes was thick, and had its 
edges ground to give a tooth to the cement. 

Although we have given very full details of the method 
of cleaning Daguerreotypes, we would strongly advise our 
readers, in view of the delicate nature of the image, not 
to attempt the work on a valued picture before they have 
experimented on one or two of little or no account. 


HINTS ON PLUMBING FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Ovr readers will doubtless have noted a recent case reported 
in the Jovrnat when a photographer was mulcted in fairly 
heavy costs for damage done to other peonle’s premises by the 
water from one of his sinks which had got stopped up. This 
oppage of waste pipes is of frequent occurrence, and even large 
three-inch pipes are subject to it. Even if one does not damage 
other people’s property. when no one is near and the sink 
overflows, there is certain to be a fair amount of deterioration 
to one’s own place, and therefore it is advisable to take means 
of checking the nuisance. 

Clearing Congested Pipes. 

The small one-inch pipe frequently supplied to photographers’ 
sinks is often stopned by small objects finding their way into 
the pipe and lodging at a bend, or by itself jambing. The 
longer pipes are most effectually made useless by a print float- 
ing on to the grating, or more especially by pieces of film 
leaned off from glass. Apparently, the water that soon collects, 
instead of removing the print or film, keeps it in place by 
the weight of the water. The first consideration is to keep open 
he pipe, and the second how to prevent the recurrence of the 
trouble. A very good method for clearing pipes is to have a 
short length of rubber hose with connection for the tap. The 
hose is then placed on the tap, the loose end fixed into the 
plug-hole, and well wrapped round with an old cloth. The 
cloth and pipe is then firmly held down so that no water can 
$et out of the pipe and into the sink, the wrappings of.cloth 
making what is practically a water-tight joint. When these pre- 
Parations are complete the water is turned on at full strength, 


wa 


= 


| and the pressure in all but the most stubborn cases removes 


the obstruction. 


The Plumber’s Force-Cup. 

This rough-and-ready method is obviously of no use for the 
bigger waste pipes. In the case of an obstruction in 
these pipes a long cane will usually remove the source 
of the trouble. Frequently, however, the photographer 
will send for a plumber to do the work. and in- 
cidentally to charge as much as possible, not only for removing 
the difficulty, but also for going to the shop for some necessary 
instrument (it is most peculiar, but they all do it). His calling 
in the plumber adds up, and would easily be saved by buying 
he apparatus the plumbers use. All ironmongers sell them, 
or will order them; they are called force cups, and are like an 
extra strong sucker. The price, which is saved the first time 
he arrangement is used, is one shilling for the small size used 
‘or one-inch pipes, one shilling and ninepence for the inter- 
mediate size, and three shillings and threepence for the pro- 
essional article with long handle. This long handle is in the 
case of a bad stoppage very useful, for one gets so much more 
everage. The method of using this little instrument is to place 
the indiarubber cup over the plug-hole and press down until 
the cup is flat on bottom of sink, and the water is expelled from 
he cup. It will now be found that it is almost impossible to 
move the instrument, and it practically cannot be done until the 
pipe is free and air admitted from the other end of the tube. 
To clear the pipe the handle attached to the cup is forced side- 
ways, and very soon the suction will remove any impediment to 
the flow of the water. 

These methods, however, remind one of locking the door after 
the horse has gone: prevention is better than cure, and 
though it is almost impossible to guard against stoppage caused 
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through the congregating of matter in the waste pipe itself, yet 


the most frequent cause of disaster in photographic establish- | 


ments—that is, prints, paper, and films stopping the outlet 
from the sink itself—can be easily circumyented. 


A Simple Safeguard Against Overflow. 


With large waste pipes, a wire cage shaped like the half of 
an egg, and with two or three long wires to drop through the 
holes of grating and keep the cage in position over the pipe, 
will easily prevent the stoppage. With earthenware sinks with 
small holes, the prevention is not so easy, the small cage usually 
used frequently being stopped. It is, however. obvious that a 
small cage is not a necessity; a large one might just as easily 
be arranged, and will be more effective. These cages, how- 
ever, are not always convenient, and frequently get in the way, 
or get mislaid or get broken, when dishes are moved in the 
sink, so that when possible the following is advised :—Beside 
he ordinary waste pipe an overflow pipe should be fitted to 
he sink, with the entry to it about one inch lower than the 
side of the tank. This entry may well be at some distance from 
the ordinary plug-hole. 
be at least equal in diameter to the supply pipe, and that it 
join the latter at about two feet below the plug-hole. It will 
thus be seen that in the event of the plug-hole or of the first 
two feet of the pipe being stopped, it is impossible for the 
sink to overflow. This pipe is most easily fixed to wood sinks 
lined with lead; but it is easy to get earthenware sinks with 
the overflow outlet bored in the side, and the certainty that 
even if prints do get loose, the sink will not overflow is worth 
some little trouble. 

We recently had damage to ceiling and wall that cost a 
twenty-pound note for redecoration, so the cost of fitting can- 
not be pleaded. The whole thing will only cost about five 
shillings for each sink. 


We should advise that the overflow pipe | 


The Common Syphon in Emergencies. 

There is another dodge that we intended to mention before 
when speaking of the short length of the hose. If not too short 
this hose can be used for emptying a full sink into some point 
lower than the sink without use of basins or buckets for scoop- 
ing up the water. A large bath may be used, in fact, for 
relieving the sink. Put one end of tube into the sink, and lead 
the other over the side, but be sure that this end is longer 
than the one in the sink. Now place the end of the long tude’ 
into the mouth—or, preferably, into some one else’s mouth !— 
and draw in the breath. You can easily tell when the water 
commences to flow, and can then place the pipe into the recep- 
tacle intended for the reception of the water. Of course this is. 
a description of a syphon, and very useful it is, too. Recently, 
before we took precautions, a sink filled, and the washer or tap: 
was defective, so water had to be removed. The nearest grating 
was over a wall, so, getting a garden hose, the water was taken. 
up seven feet across a flat for fourteen feet, and then fell twelve 
feet. It took plenty of breath to start the syphon, but when 
started it acted splendidly. Another use for the tube when 
the sink is full and tap running without cessation is to place 
tube on tap and let the drippings run into some other outlet. 

A Waterproof and Soundproof Floor. 

For those who are willing to go to some expense to be assured 
that drippings from dishes, splashes, and overflows will not do. 
any damage, the following can be recommended :—Each room 
where water is much used is floored, or, rather, the floor is laid, 
with sheet lead, carefully joined, and extending for two inches. 
up the walls, making a big watertight tray. Not only does 
this remove all chance of damage to other property, but it 
deadens all sound—in fact, many offices are treated in this 
way solely with that end in view, and, moreover, the floor can 
be kept scrupulously clean, a consummation devoutly to be 
desired. W. Foster BryHam. 


THE WEER 


IN HISTORY, 


A Memorial of Daguerre. 
To-morrow, November 4, exactly fifty-three years will have 
elapsed since the statue to the memory of Daguerre was un- 
veiled in the little market-place of Bry-sur-Marne. It was at 
Bry that Daguerre spent his last days, and in the little ceme- 
tery he is buried. The memorial takes the form of a bust 
and pedestal, and on the latter one reads the inscription :—“ A. 
Daguerre, Artiste, Peintre, Chimiste, Inventeur de la Photo- 
graphie.” The opening of the memorial was made the occasion 
of very liberal encomiums of the work of Daguerre, and if I had 
the mind I could fill wp weeks and weeks of history with the 
eloquent orations of M. le Maire, and other speakers. Sic 
transit gloria mundi, the placé and the statue are now as good 
as forgotten, and not one photographic tourist in a thousand 
probably that visits Paris ever makes the forty-minute journey 
from the Place de la Madeleine to Bry and has a look at the 
last home of Daguerre. If they knew of a book about it all 
perhaps they would read it as they take the night express to 
Switzerland or Italy, and so I name the volume which collects 
all there is to say of Daguerre: “ La Découverte de la Photo- 
graphie en 1839.” By Mentienne, formerly Mayor of Bry. (Paris: 
Paul Dupont, 1892.) 

The Changing-box of Fifty Years Ago, 

The idea of carrying a stock of plates ready for exposure ap- 
pealed just as strongly to the photographic enthusiasts of the 
fifties and sixties of the last century as to your latter-day 
amateur, who must have his pocketful of cartridges, a magazine 
of plates, or a satchel of envelopes loaded with cut films. The 
early patents in photographic apparatus abound in descriptions 
of curiously-fashioned devices for dispensing with the all-con- 
venient and still undisplaced dark slides. But as early as any, 


I believe, was an apparatus devised by a M. Plaut, the subject 
of a note in “ Cosmos” of November 7, 1852. M. Plaut’s changer 
was evidently the forerunner of the changing-box, although, 
as far as one may gather from the unillustrated account of it, 
infinitely more cumbrous in use. But, at any rate, it was im- 
measurably more practicable than a piece of apparatus of whic: 
Fox-Talbot described in “Cosmos” a week or two later. The 
inventor of calotype outlined a “ Chambre de Voyageur” within. 
which the photographer should sensitise, then expose, and next 
develop his picture, a scheme of daylight operations on which: 
many inventors have wasted time and money from that day to 
this ; on which, indeed, as I see in the “ Patents” column of the 
Journat, protection is still claimed for apparatus as old as 
the hills. 


&The Pretsch Process. 


About the earliest photo-mechanical process to come into any 
sort of regular use was that patented fifty-one years ago on 
November 9 by Paul Pretsch. The process, however, was appli- 
cable chiefly to line originals. Yet the inventor endeavoured 
to break up full-tone originals into a sort of stipple by producing 
a reticulation of the gelatine. As described in the patent speci— 
fication, No, 1854, 2,373, a plate was coated with a mixture 
or emulsion of silver iodide in a solution of glue or gelatine, was 
rendered sensitive by bichromate, and exposed under a print or 
other object to be copied. The plate was developed in water 
until the image appeared in relief, and then washed in spirit 
of wine, and. finally hardened by a series of processes applied 
to increase the relief of the gelatine image. From the relief 2 
copy was made by electrotyping or stereotyping. 

Hisroricts. 
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4 crance at the list of fort hcoming exhibitions announced from 
ime to time in the Brivis JourNaL or PuoroGRarHy must con- 
yince the most sceptical that these annual fixtures are more popular 
now than at any previous time. In fact, the number seems to be 
steadily on the increase, in spite of croakings in certain quarters 
hab the provincial photograp hic exhibition has seen its best day. 
Changes undoubtedly have taken place in the conduct of the shows, 
put these have been internal, and, in most cases, for the good of 
the undertaking. Any one who has followed the progress of pro- 
yincial shows for the past few years and has had opportunities of 
observing the prospectuses and the general management of the 
proceedings, must have been struck with the fact that the tendency 
has been to standardise not only the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the exhibitions, but for societies to imitate the organisation of 
each other. In fact, with a slight alteration of names, one society’s 
entry form would now very frequently serve for half a score other 


shows. 
Exhibition Rules and Regulations. 


Tf a dozen or more prospectuses of different exhibitions he taken 
‘at random, it will be found that a great family likeness exists be- 
tween the rules and regulations of all of them. It will also be found 
that in the main these are similar to the rules adopted by a meet- 
ing of exhibition judges on April 11, 1900, and revised in June, 
903. These rules were drawn up for the benefit of the societies 
afiliated to the R.P.S., and are published annually in the “Red 
Book.” 
hey can be taken as a good guide by any society contemplating 
an open exhibition for the first time. 
One Class or Many. 
Among the recommendations added to these rules will be found 


ge 


one that reads :—~ 

“Tt is desirable not to have classes. Where there are classes their 
mmber should be kept as small as possible, and divisions, where 
made, should be entirely respecting ‘subject,’ such as portraiture, 
landscape, etc., and not such as hand-camera classes, enlargement 
classes, etc.” 

If the society is of some standing, and has held successful exhibi- 
tions in previous years, the first sentence contained in the above 
commendation can certainly be acted upon with advantage. If, 
however, it is a newly formed society, or has had no previous expe- 
rience in exhibitions, there can be no doubt that several classes and 
a goodly display of awards—medals or plaques—will attract a far 
bigger entry. The fact nevertheless remains, unfortunate as it may 
appear, many shows depend to a great extent upon the “pot-hunt- 
ing” fraternity, and unless they are encouraged the exhibition is a 
failure. 

The time is not yet ripe—and it still seems a long way off—when 
provincial exhibitions will be strong enough to dispense with medal 
awards altogether. At the present time, to offer the exhibitor—as a 
return for sending his pictures and entry fees—the bare honour 
of being selected anc hung at a provincial show, would spell 
disaster. 


The Entry Form. 

When drawing up the entry form and prospectus, the secretary 
and committee will have to bear in mind the following points :— 
Number of classes in both’ open and members’ classes—the latter in 
any case to be as many as possible for politic reasons. Lantern 
flide classes ; the form the awards are to take, and how many in each 
lass; the date of the show, which should not, if possible, clash with 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


SOME NOTES ON THEIR PRESENT POSITION AND MANAGEMENT. 
Vil. 


any cther exhibition; the number and names of the judges; and the> 
length of time the show will remain open. ‘The inexperienced secre- 
tary cannot do better, however, than write to the secretaries of all 
other societies holding exhibitions and ask for specimens of their 
entry forms, etc. With these as a guide a good idea of the right 
way to proceed will soon be gained. When these preliminaries have 
been dealt with, and the prospectus is printed, a list of the mosv: 
ikely exhibitors to whom they can be distributed should be obtained 
from secretaries of other societies by writing a courteous letter~ 


asking for the loan of copies of all available catalogues containing 
names and addresses of exhibitors. The method of sending out the 
prospectuses is also deserving of more attention than it gets. The 


orms are usually placed in envelopes and sent without further com- 
ment to the potential exhibitors. If the exhibitor is at all well: 
known he is in receipt of a great number of these forms, and unless: 
some particular attraction is offered will probably put the bulk of’ 
hem in the waste-paper basket. It is no great trouble or expense... 


therefore, for the secretary to prepare a typewritten letter, and have 
it duplicated. If he personally signs them and encloses one with 
each prospectus, much more attention will be paid to the application 


or exhibits than if the form only is sent. 
Advertising. 
Before deciding on an exhibition, arrangements should, of course, 


e made for its accommodation, and when a suitable gallery or room: 
has been secured, the event should be judiciously advertised. Editors 
of photographic papers are first approached, and a polite request 


o insert a preliminary notice and date rarely finds denial. The local’ 
papers should also be notified. The results of these announcements: 
akes the form of applications for entry forms. If these are ready 
shey should be at once dispatched and a note kept of the addresses, 
and when the time for sending in entries draws near, these appli- 
cants, and also the exhibitors whose names haye been obtained 


rom other sources, should each be sent a reminder on a postcard., 


or another entry form. 
About this time, too, further paragraphs should be sent to the> 
papers, indicating any special features of the show, and negotia- 


tions should also be entered into for obtaining the attendance of the- 
mayor or other local bigwig to perform the opening ceremony. ‘This 
will afford excuses for notices in the local press, and the formal open- 
ing of the show under these circumstances will probably be the best 
advertisement it will get. Posters and smaller bills are also very 
necessary. Hndeayours should be made to arrange with the autho- 


rities to display the former on boards in special positions, such as 
near the gates of parks or other opem spaces in the locality, and the 
act that the local M.P., or the mayor, is announced to open. the 
show, will greatly assist towards this end. Local dealers and other 
shopkeepers can usually be persuaded to display the small posters 


or bills in their windows, and each member of the society should 
be asked to see to the distribution of a certain number; each cami 
usually get a few displayed, and the total will be a great help. 


Sources of Income. 

The sources of income open to the enterprising exhibition secretary” 
‘or the benefit of the show are many. As, in nine cases out of every: 
en, the annual exhibition is run with a view to profit and not a loss; 
hey are all worthy of attention. First, there are the entry fees. It’ 
should be quite definitely settled, when arranging the preliminaries 
‘or the exhibition, whether a selection committee will be appointed’ 
or not. If the show is a strong annual feature, anda large number 


of entries are anticipated, such a committee is-an-adyantage; but it 
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is strongly advised that if any exhibitor’s pictures are rejected, his 
entry fees should be refunded, otherwise the reputation of the 
-society will suffer in the future. Secondly, advertisements in the 
exhibition catalogue. These can be either canvassed for by the 
secretary or his assistant, or the entire catalogue can be given to 
a printer who will undertake to produce the issue free and pay 
himself out of the advertisements he obtains for it. From the fre- 
quency this latter method is adopted it is clear that a profit can be 
made over the printing bill, and it is therefore advised that the 
matter be kept in the hands of the society. With an average price 
of £1 per page, and a couple of guineas for full-page advertisements 
on the covers, a handsome addition to the funds should be made 
if the canvassing is well managed. Every well-known photographic 
advertiser should be written to (the “B.J. Almanac” forms a good 
directory), and either a specimen copy of last year’s catalogue or a 
dummy copy of this year’s submitted. Full particulars as to number 
of issue, scope of exhibition, etc., and latest date for copy, should 
be given, and follow-up letters should be sent after an interval 
of a week if no reply is forthcoming. Local advertisements can be 
best canvassed for personally. Thirdly, trade stalls. If the show is 
a big one, certain well-known firms may send representatives. 
Usually, however, it pays best to offer the spaces to local dealers, 
who will then not only represent the big firms and derive 


the advertisement, but will do much to boom 


rofit from 
he show among their 
customers before it opens. Fourthly, gate money and sale of cata- 
logues. on local circumstances, the 
weather, and to what extent the show has been boomed. Fifthly, 
commissions on sales of pictures, donations for medals, etc., and 
side shows. Lantern lectures, if well advertised, are always a draw, 
and it pays best in the long run if no extra’ charge is made. If 
space permits, however, a tea-room for afternoon visitors should be 
arranged. This can be let to a local caterer a 
will take all the profit he can. 
Dealing with the Pictures. 

When the time for entries approaches and the pictures begin 
to arrive, it will usually be found best to with them 
all together. On an appointed day, therefore, after the entries 
are all in, the secretary and his assistants (this is where the 
talkers and the workers betray themselves) assemble at the exhibi- 
tion room, where all the cases and packages have been delivered, 
and, with 


These, of course, depend 


a fixed price, and he 


deal 


he help of at least one professional packer, the pictures 
are removed from their coverings. Each worker should have an 
appointed task, and the secretary should see that he does it, or end- 
less confusion will result. Storage for the empty cases and wrap- 
pings should be taken into account when hiring the hall for the 
show, otherwise there will be great difficulty in disposing of them 
until they are wanted again. As the exhibits are unpacked they are 
checked with the entry forms, which should be kept in alphabetical 
order (exhibitors’ names) for ready reference. 


Their condition and 
a brief description of box should be recorded in space left for this 


purpose, and a distinctive number should be marked on the case, 
the entry form, and the backs of all pictures from that case. This 


will be found very helpful for future identification when repacking. 


Cataloguing: 
The compilation of the catalogue should commence as soon as the 


entry forms are received, and the following method suggested by 
the writer some years ago has proved very reliable and expedi- 
tious in practice. A series of slips of paper about 12 in. by 2 in. 
On them are written particulars of the 
pictures (title, process, name, and price) as given on the entry form. 
A space is left for the catalogue number, to be filled in later. By 


are prepared beforehand. 


the time the boxes are unpacked each entry form should have 
attached to it one or more of these slips duly filled up—one for 
each entry. As the pictures are checked, its proper slip is attached 
by one end with a little gum or paste to the back of the frame 
near the top, and the remaining portion, with the particulars in 
view, allowed to hang over the front. The frames are then stacked 
according to classification, if there are classes, and finally hung. As 
soon as each wall or panel is hung, numbers are fixed to the pictures 
in proper rotation (these numbers should be small and neat) and the 
blank places on the slips of paper filled in with similar numbers. 
The slips are then torn off as many of the frames as are fixed in 


their final position, and sent to the printer. 


They form the printers’ 
copy for the catalogue, and he sets the matter up straight away 
from them. Errors are far less likely with this system than with 
any other, and moreover the catalogue will be in strict agreement 
with the order of the pictures on the walls. 


; Hanging. : ’ 
The plan adopted for satisfactorily hanging pictures in most exhi- 


bitions, and one to be commended, is’ to mark out on the floor a 
space equal to the wall space to be covered, and then arrange the 
frames in this space before putting them on to the walls. Each 
section of the walls can thus be quickly dealt with in turn, and the 
arrangement will usually give far more satisfaction than if the pic- 
tures are fixed straight on to the walls at first. 
classes, a good 


If there are no 
plan is to hang each exhibitor’s work in a group it 
he sends in more than four pictures. The best height for’ the sight 
line will be about 5 ft. from the floor, 
middle of the pictures “on the line.” 


This should represent the 


Frames—unless. they, are big, 
—should never be higher up than 7 ft. 


z n Judging. 
The number of judges selected should always be odd. This is 


necessary to avoid a deadlock of opinion, which sometimes occurs 
when there are two or four judges. Three appears to be the best 
number, and the exhibition rules and regulations previously referred 
to will be found to meet all contingencies connected with the judg- 
ing. The question of allowing the judges to know the exhibitors’ 
names should be settled definitely, and quite the best plan is to 
supply each judge with an advance copy of the catalogue with full 
particulars. If sufficient faith cannot be placed in the impartiality 
of the judges chosen, they ought not to have been selected. 


“Hon. Sec.” 


Wuen Doctors Disagree.—In our issue of the 13th ult. we re- 
ferred to statements made by Dr. George Lindsay Johnson in 
the “Daily Telegraph,” conclusively shattering the old belief that 
the last optical impressions of a dying person were recorded in- 
delibly on the coating of the eyes, and proved beyond question the 
impossibility of obtaining the image of a murderer by investigating 
or photographing the retina of the person murdered. The Rome 
correspondent of the “Daily Chronicle” now sends the following 
communication to that paper :—‘“ An astounding discovery has been 
made by a distinguished Roman ophthalmologist, Professor Cyprian 
Martini. Readers of the ‘Chronicle’ will remember the assassina- 
tion of Signor Bianchi, one of Italy’s best-known criminal lawyers, 
who was defending Captain Modugno, at Perugia, on a charge of 


wife murder at the beginning of last month, 


Professor Martini, in 
order to experiment witl 


h an improved ophthalmoscope invention 
of his, obtained the permission of the authorities: to examine the 
eyes of the young university student Casale, who confessed to the 
murder of Signor Bianchi. By means of his instruments the pro- 
fessor aflirms that he discovered a perfect profile of the murdered 
lawyer at the back of the retina of Casale’s right eye, so clear was 
it that he was able to discern the exact position of Bianchi, the 
precise expression of his physiognomy at the moment of assassina- 
tion.” The account also states that several endeavours to photo- 
graph the image on Casale’s retina were fruitless. Our readers who 


will refer to Dr. Johnson's communication will readily understand 
the reason of this. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF P.O.P. PRINTS. 


Tun formula published in our issue of October 20 in the report of 
the paper by Dr. Woolsey Blacklock, before the Gateshead Camera 
(lub, has been tried by a writer in the “ Pharmaceutical Journal,” 
who expresses satisfaction with it, so far as to describe it as giving 
better results than any hitherto used. The following notes by the 
writer on his working of the process may be quoted in continuance 
of the directions given by Dr. Blacklock. 
Development Precautions. 

_ In my own experiments I selected the Iford Special P.0O.P. as being 
| a quick and soft printing paper, which would yield a thin image with 
good detail to work upon, and gave this an exposure of about two 
minutes to diffused daylight, the negative employed being of full 
density and contrast. The print is put into the developer direct from 
the printing frame, no intermediate washing being necessary ; in fact, 
it appears that the free silver nitrate of the paper plays an important 
part in the building up of the image. I found the development rather 


slow, it being quite ten minutes before the image had arrived at any- 
| thing like full density. This was then fixed in the following :— 


Sodium hyposulphite... 
) Lead acetate 
| Water 


as recommended by Dr. Blac 


mention of any toning. The 


character, and not unpleasing. 


1 oz. 
60 grains. 
6 fl. oz. 


klock who, in his paper, makes no 
one thus obtained is of a warm sepia 
Contrary to Dr. Blacklock’s ex- 


perience, I found that the developer became slightly discoloured after 


using it upon one print, and ii 
the same solution 
became discoloured also, bu 
clear, so that this was of no m 

from the same negative, and 


a second time. 


did not appear to be advisable to use 
The of the print 
the whites of the image remained 


hack 


oment. My second exposure was made 


was of about the same duration. 


Development proceeded just as in the first instance, but after well 
washing the developed prin 
toning and fixing bath. 

due in great measure to the low temperature, and the finished result, 


in flowing water I put it into a combined 
Toning proceeded very slowly, probably 


though still warm in colour, has the purple tinge similar to that of 
a fully printed-out image treated in a like bath. I found that the 


prints toned rather quickly and unevenly in the ordinary sulpho- 


cyanide toning solution, separate from the fixing, but possibly 
I might have been more successful had the toning bath had more 
time to ripen or if a minute proportion of sulphite, as recommended 
for the Ilford Special P.O.P., had been auded to the toning bath as 
a restrainer. 

Silver Nitrate as Accelerator. 

It appears that the action of the developer, as recommended by 
Dr. Blacklock, is analogous to that of the intensifier used many years 
ago for collodion plates, which consisted usually of pyro, citric acid, 
and silver nitrate, the free silver nitrate of the P.O.P. taking an active 
part in the building up of the image. In order to test this I exposed 
another paper for about two minutes, and during the development 
added occasionally a few drops of silver nitrate solution, and found 
that this not only materially accelerated the development, but also 
added considerably to the vigour and richness of the image. mie’ 
print thus obtained, and toned in the combined toning and fixing bath, 
is by far the best in quality I have yet obtained by this method. I 
would, therefore, suggest that a solution of silver nitrate of 5 per cent. 
strength should be kept at hand, and should the development be 
unduly slow, a few drops added from time to time until full vigour 
should be 
observed at every stage of the operations, or there is great liability 


and density is attained. Extra care and cleanliness 
of staining the paper, and, consequently, of ruined prints. 
By Artificial Light. 

In order to test whether similar results could be obtained at night 
by the use of magnesium ribbon as the illuminant, I made two ex- 
posures upon another negative, somewhat thinner in character, with 
complete success. For the first exposure, 12 in. of ribbon was burnt, 
being kept in motion during the exposure about 2 in. from the nega- 
tive; this produced a visible image which developed up strongly, 
and-produced a print quite equal to those obtained by the daylight 
exposures. The second exposure proved that 6 in. of ribbon was quite 
sufficient to produce an equally good print, probably even less would 
suffice, but in order to ensure equality of illumination, it would be 
necessary to cover the front of the frame with tissue paper or ground 
glass, which would probably necessitate the use of that quantity at 


least. F. Gorpsy, Ph.C. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’S ADVERTISING. 


[A fortnight ago we published an account from “ Printers’ Ink” of the way in which a photographic studio was introduced to. a new and 
more remunerative circle of patrons by local booklet distribution. The following article, which also appeared in the columns of our 


advertising contemporary, deals in a genera 


deserving of study.—Ens., B.J.P.] 


Turrn is no good reason why the photographer should remain, 


as he does, in the world of outer darkness where advertising prevails 


not. For he has a splendid proposition. 


All it needs—saving the 


pun—is skilful development. 


Portrait work 
Yet perhaps only 


ever gets up to the studio stairs and under the skylight. 


procrastinate. P 
in church progra: 


scant newspaper advertising they venture upon. 


the art of portrai 


orms the staple product of a photographic studio. 
one person in ten who really wants a new portrait 
The rest 
1otographers continue to print plain business cards 
bargain prices in the 
Little is said about 
photography or the latest styles in which pictures 


mmes or to dwell on their 


are finished. What photographer ever went the length of sending 
out decently-printed folders showing half-tone reproductions of his 
best work? Yet, is there another line of business that lends itself 
so readily to illustration of this kind? 


Business Through Sentiment. 
The sentiment of the photograph is fine material for advertising. 
Death is continually taking people off, leaving relatives and friends 


way with advertising as it may be undertaken by the photographer, but is none the less 


without a likeness. Some families make a practice of visiting the 
studio yearly and having a group taken or individual portraits—a 
commendable practice that many other families would adopt if they 
knew about it. Then there are the babies. A baby changes so 
rapidly that its portrait ought to be taken every three months during 


Wed- 


reunions—all these are 


‘its first year of life, and every six months up to school age. 


dings, birthdays, anniversaries, family 


occasions that suggest photography to the photographer, but those 
who take part in them seldom think of the camera until too late. 


The advertising of a live photographer would be written in the form 


of little talks about these matters, suggesting uses of the camera and 


occasions when a visit to the studio would resuit in a valued memento, 


If the photographer were in a smallish town, and made a specialty 


-of photographing residences, dinner parties, weddings, and similar 


gatherings, these would form another theme for good advertising 


talks. The artistic side of photography has never been presented to 


the plain people in its true aspects. If it were, by a photographer 


who knew his business, there would be less demand for the vulgar 
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over-retouched “picture” and more for the studied, natural photo- 
.graphie portrait—at. twice the price. 


You May Tell Your Customers How to Dress for 
a Photograph. 


Information about his craft—that is the advertising need. How 


-many photographers go the length of printing a folder telling people 


how to dress for effective portraits? Yet is any subject more live 
than this—has any a more direct bearing on satisfactory work? Not 
long ago the “Housekeeper” published an article on this subject, 
which covers it in toto. Reproduced as it stands, it would make a 
folder to mail to a list of the best people in town :— 
HAVING ONE’S PICTURE TAKEN. 
Colours in Dress Are of Utmost Importance—What to Wear 
When You Visit the Photographer’s Studio. 

Generally speaking, dark gowns should be avoided. Red, especi- 
ally, is a colour to avoid, as it gives an intense black in the finished 
portrait. Even for the elderly iadies it is better to have something 
light and soft folded about the neck and shoulders. Sheer fabrics 
-and good lace always look well in hotographs if nicely arranged. 
Where possible a low-necked dress should be chosen, if the sitter is 
not too slender, since the lines of the neck and throat are the 
prettiest part of many photographs. Where one does not care to 
wear a regulation evening dress, one just slightly open around 
the throat is infinitely preferable to ‘a high stock collar. A 
chiffon or mousseline de soie fichu is as artistic a thing as one can 
find, unless one be fortunate enough to have some delicate piece of 
old lace which can be arranged in somewhat similar linés. Some 
faces look more attractive when framed, as it were, bya large 
:picture hat (ordinary hats are generally a mistake in photographs), 
and this, in combination with a low-necked dress, is not against 
the canons of good taste, though it might easily be so if the wrong 
kind of hat were used. An opera cloak edged with something 
light and fluffy is pretty thrown loosely over the shoulders, especi- 
ally if one prefers not to have too much of the neck and shoulders 


showing. Arranging the hair becomingly, so as to avoid any hard 
Ines where it touches the face, is very important. The style of 
bringing a solid mass of hair low over the forehead is one that 
needs the most careful treatment in the world to prevent its ruin- 
ing the picture. Indeed, it is weli to avoid extreme styles (which 
are always ephemeral and look almost vulgar when they are no longer 
fashionable) in a photograph—not only in dressing the hair, but in 
what one wears to be photographed in. This is, of course, especially 
important in a full-length portrait, for, although we all get to 
like what is fashionable, however outrageous we first thought it, 
an exaggerated protuberance in sleeve, bustle, or any lines which 
are not those of the natural figure, become distasteful later on, 
and we feel inclined to burn up the photograph when we see it 
in our friends’ houses. 


Advertise Quality at a Good Price. 

Prices should be a distinct theme in the photographer’s adyer- 
tismg. But not. competitive prices. The bargain idea has been 
overdone in photography, and the craft thereby put on a basis wholly 
wrong. People look for the lowest price now 
know wha If told in straightforward, 
informative advertising they would quickly see the point, willingly 
pay the price. In place of the old conventional dozen cabinets, 
all alike in their bourgeois finish, would spring up a demand for 
fine individual portraits of real artistic value. People do not 
always know what is best, and need education. Judicious advertising 
along quality lines would do for the photographer what it has done 
for many other business men—separate the bargain trade from that 
which is willing to pay for value. 


because they dz, not 


quality in a portrait means. 


These plain advertising truths 
doubtless look trite to business men, in other lines, where publicity 
has been developed logically. But the state of the photographic craft 
is so backward as regards advertising that they should be fresh and 
suggestive—so much s0, let us hope, that they will be acted upon, 


A CRITICISM OF THREE-COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The Reproduction of Colour. 


I micHr go on giving you numerous other examples, but we will 
now apply them to the case of colour photography. Taking them 
together, the reproduction of motion with the cinematograph, of 
relief with the stereoscope, and of sound with the phonograph, do 
they not give a blow to the sceptical aspect of the question? Do 
they not incline us to look more favourably on the feasibility of 
photography in colours in the professional sense? Do they not, 
indeed, take us still further and prompt the question, “How is it 
that we photographers, having done so much to instruct and please 
‘the world, do not also give in our prints the pink of the cheek, 
the hue of the eye, and the glory of the sunset on the mountain?” 

Before answering this question, let us see what has already been 
done. Within a year of the discovery of photography in 1839, men’s 
thoughts were turned to the possibility of fixing the colours of 
the camera image. Robert Hunt had already obtained results 
with a sensitised paper, showing that on exposure to diffused day- 
light under red, yellow, and green glasses, it became red under the 
red glass, yellow under the yellow glass, and green under the green 
glass. He also wrote as follows:—*Colour alone is wanting, and 
“there are sufficient reasons for believing that in the progress of re- 
search we shall, before long, arrive at processes by which the delight- 
ful pictures of the camera shall be rendered permanent in all the 
beauty of those glowing tints which give to the fields of creation 
their exquisite charm and enchanting character.” These remarks and 
-experiments of Mr. Hunt are valuable as affording an example of the 
attitude of many early enthusiasts, both as regards the possibility of 
reproducing colours, and of the manner in which it would be accom- 
plished. That is to say, it was fondly hoped, during those sanguine 


days which immediately followed the first achievements in mono- 
tone, that a substance or preparation would be found which, on 
exposure in the camera, would permanently assume, or could by 
subsequent treatment be made to assume, the natural colours of 
the object. 

e The Work of Clerk Maxwell. 

Years, however, passed without any real progress being made. 
But, in 1850, Clerk Maxwell, an undergraduate at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, studied the subject of colour, By 1855, and when but 
24 years of age, he had conceived a complete system of recording 
colours by means of photography, as well as a method of Tepro- 
during them. 

He says :—“ Let it be required to ascertain the colours of a land- 
scape by means of impressions taken on a preparation equally sensi- 
tive to rays of every colour. Let a plate of red glass be placed 
before the camera and an impression taken. The positive of this 
will be transparent wherever the rea@* light has been abundant 
in the landscape, and opaque where it has been wanting. Let it 
now be put in a magic lantern along with the red glass, and a red 
picture will be thrown on the screen. Let this 
repeated with a green and violet glass, and by means of three 
magic lanterns let the three images be super-imposed on the ‘screen. 
The colour on any point on the screen will then depend on that 
of the corresponding point of the landscape, and 
adjusting the intensities of the lights, etc. 


operation be 


by properly 
> a complete copy of 
the landscape, as far as visible colour is concerned, will be thrown 
on the screen.” Here we have the first conception—clear, definite, 
and incisive—of a method of reproducing colours, 


and in mentally 
looking back to this time, 


we can realise the immense step forward 
which it chronicled. 


‘ 
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Photographic Records of Colour. 

Sixteen years had passed, and had been spent by those who 
jnvestigated the subject in the quest for a substance which would 
amange itself, by the action of light into permanent compounds 
yeflecting the multitudinous hues of nature, or in fact anything 
“and everything which a peared in the least hopeful; like mariners 
setting sail to discover a port without charts or compass, and 
ts whereabouts, they were without a clue 


without even knowing i 
Clerk Maxwell, at one stroke, located 


or a guide to help them. 
the port, and gave the true course, 
Sixteen years had passed, and the sensitive plate was universally 


regarded solely as a chemical means of recording gradations of 


light and shade. Half a century has since passed, and, speaking 
proadly, negatives are Ss ill regarded much in the same way. Clerk 
Maxwell, in one short sentence, gave us the more truthful state- 
ment, that our negatives are not records of light and shade; but 
records of colour. It it true that people knew their sensitive 
plates were only sensitive to vidlet rays—but this is a very 
‘ull recognition that negatives can form 


different thing to the 
4 true record of that colour, and can be used to reproduce it in 


its proper gradations as existing in the original. Clerk Maxwell 
further told us that by three such records—the. others being red 
and oreen—all the colours of nature can be registered for future 


production at will. 
Du Hauron’s Colour Prints. 

In 1870, Louis Ducos du Hauron pointed out, amongst many 
other applications, that, by use of transparent pigments whose 
colour is complementary to that which the negatives record, the 
system can be applied to the production of colour prints, and he 
introduced the process now developed afresh, that of superposing 
these carbon prints. At this time the Franco-German War began, 
and Louis Ducos du Hauron, though a born investigator, nobly 
leit his experiments and went to fight in his country’s battles. 
‘By 1879, however, he and some of his pupils, notably Artigue, of 
Bordeaux, and Albert, of Munich, had produced excellent specimens. 

Since this time many new processes have been introduced, and 
we now have those of Ives, Prof. Joly, Bennetto, Sanger-Shepherd, 
Tumitre, and this year Dr. Koenig’s Pinatype, . besides many 
others. But none of these even remotely touch the problem from 
its professional aspect, and IT will now endeavour to explain why 
it is they fail. 

Clerk Maxwell’s Methods in Practice. ; 

The first of the two essentials which we found form the basis 
of the successful reproduction of motion, relief, and sound respec- 
tively, were simplicity of method, both in the means employed to 
form the records and in the reproduction. You will have gathered 
from my references to Clerk Maxwell that he taught us, and, I 
may say also, substantiated his teachings, by exact measurements, 
that both perfect records and the reproduction of natural colours 
are possible by very simple means. 

Clerk Maxwell further taught us that we can, in fact, both 
tecord and reproduce all colours by three photographic impressions, 
and so we secure simplicity of method, the first of our two essentials. 
Tet us put this clearly in another way. We can perfectly repro- 
duce motion, so far as it is a question of sight, without haying 
‘to reproduce the actual motions themselves. We can also perfectly 
‘Teproduce the solidity and forms of objects, so far as sight is 
coneemed, also, without having to make solid models. We can 
ako reproduce the music of a hundred performers without the 
instruments themselves or copies of them. Clerk Maxwell showed 
ws that we can include colour in our list, and reproduce by equally 
simple means the colours of nature. And here I will ask you to 
give me your best attention for a few minutes, as we are reaching 
the kernel of the subject. 


While I am talking there are many perhaps who are recalling 
to their memories three-colour prints produced by one of the 
numerous processes already in vogue, and are saying to them- 
selves—Do you mean to call these photographs in natural colours? 
Certainly not. A photograph in natural colours means the accurate 
reproduction of the colours as you see them on the ground glass 
of the camera, where they are true to nature, and highly idealised 
through being in miniature. I want everyone here to-night to 
fully understand that Clerk Maxwell’s system of colour photo- 
graphy is in no way responsible for the crude results we are 
The system is all right, but’ the methods and 
This brings us to 


familiar with. 
materials of carrying it out are defective. 
the second essential to success—“ Accuracy.” At first sight it would 
seem that we ought to succeed in this respect, for we have the same 
accuracy of image on our ground glass which we find gives such 
admirable results with the cinematograph and the stereoscope, 
but the analogy is only superficial, for the accuracy of the photo- 
graphic print, as distinct from the camera image, is only applicable 
to the outlines of the subject, and does not apply to the tones and 
colour values. You cannot alter the outlines of your image by 
using different plates, or by differences in exposure or develop- 
ment, or depth of printing, but the tone and colour values can 
and are altered by each of these alterations to almost any extent. 
It is precisely here that our colour reproductions break down. Our 
colour records are absolutely accurate in outline, but hopelessly 
inaccurate in their colour values. The pink of a lady’s cheek 
requires absolute accuracy, both singly in each negative, and 
relatively to each other in the three negatives to become records 
of any real colour value, and the same applies to the prints. But 
the prints themselves by our present photographic methods, are 
just as likely to turn the pink into green. 
Problems in Colour Reproduction. 

We can now sum up our chief difficulty as follows:—The lens 

and camera give us on the ground glass accurately the natural 


colours of the original as well as the outlines, but both the record- 
ing negatives and the reproducing prints completely fail in accuracy 
except as one lucky chance in a thousand, or with very easy 
subjects. 

Having localised the chief source of our difficulties, we must next 
find out why it is our negatives and prints, whilst giving us such 
absolute accuracy of outline, fail so completely in tone and colour 
values. 

It is because the outlines are formed exclusively by optical means, 
whereas our tone and colour values are dependable, in addition, 
upon delicate chemical reactions (over which we have no adequate 
control) and human judgment. As long as we keep to mechanics 
and physics, it is not difficult to arrange matters so that we get 
automatic accuracy and uniformity of action, but directly we depend 
upon these delicate chemical changes or human judgment, however 
skilful, we introduce errors, and our colour process and prints, 
for these reasons, just in the one detail above all others where 


accuracy is required, fail us. 
“*Process’’ Solutions. 

Let us now look round and see if we can find any way out of our 
difficulties, and here close at hand our attention is arrested by 
tricolour type printing, which is the one application of photography 
to the reproduction of colours which has any real professional value 
at present, and we soon find the reason of this success is that we 
have here a process in which the faulty methods of pure photo- 
graphy are to some extent got rid of and some degree of accuracy 
secured. 

In three-colour type printing the prints are cbtained with an 
ordinary printing press, and this means that we practically impress 
our paper with the full colour or with nothing, and do not attempt 
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to print gradations of colour. The gradations are there, of course, 
but they are produced by printing dots or stipple of different sizes 
in a given area, so that a greater or less portion is covered with 
the pigment and the remainder left white, as in a wood or steel 
engraving. n this way we remove the uncertainties of purely 
photographic printing, and secure accuracy so far as the dots on 
the printing block represents accurate colour records. But in order 
to make our printing block, we have first to secure what is called 
a screen negative—that is, one in which the gradations are formed 
by dots, as in the block. In the production of these screen nega- 
tives, as practised by photo-engravers at the present time, we have 
all the sources of inaccuracy, with others added, as occur in ordinary 
photography. It so happens, however, that the metal printing 
block is eminently fitted for retouching, for corrections, and for 


alterations, and the success of tricolour printing is founded largely 
on these two qualities—that is, first, the facility with which correc- 
tions can be made on the block, and, secondly, the blocks, once 
they are corrected and adjusted, become both accurate and auto- 
matic in the printing. 

There is a very. good illustration of this point. It is an 
example of tricolour printing by Mr. G. Symmons and myself, taken 


some time ago, in which an endeavour was made to get a correct 
reproduction without retouching, but less than two or three dozen 


negatives were taken before the negatives were sufficiently accu- 
rate for the purpose, but, once obtained, the block-making and 
printing became automatic. 

“Irradiation” in Negative-maKing. 

The question then arises, can we go a step further and obtain the 
same automatic accuracy in making the negatives, and to do this 
it is necessary, as I have explained, to get rid of the uncertainties 
due to human judgment and chemical reactions. 

I have here a series of incandescent lamps, through which electric 
currents of different intensities are passing. Those who are suffi- 
ciently near will be able to see that the filaments of the brighter 
lamps look thicker than the others, and that the apparent thick- 
ness, in fact, is proportional to the brightness. You will particularly 
notice that the outlines of these thickened filaments have sharp 
edges. This effect is due to the light which forms the image of the 
filaments spreading in the retina of the eye, and is called irradiation. 
The same effect takes place in our photographic films, and you may 
make photographs showing these thickened filaments. Now in 
ordinary photography, as we have stated, the particular value o 
the gradation depends upon the chemical nature of the film, the 
exposure treatment during development, etc., and in ordinary 
screen-making, in addition to these elements of uncertainty, we 
have others added, due to the size and shape of stop, distance of 
screen, intensification and reduction, and so on, but this phenomenon 
of irradiation I haye-just shown you is a function exclusively of the 
physical nature of the film, and if you prepare a process screen so 


that its rulings are in contact with the film, you get a gradation o 
dots dependent exclusively upon the quantity of light reaching the 
film, and nine-tenths of your sources of error disappear. 


you have, 


in fact, the analogue of the waxed cylinder in the phonograph, 
except that although the light strikes the film vertically, it cuts 


its record laterally. There are numerous examples here illustrating 
this phenomena. 

Here, for instance, are some large photographs, in which the tones 
are produced in the manner described, not exclusively so, because 


an ordinary process screen was used, having the thickness of the 
cover glass between the ruling and the paper. But notwithstanding 
this, in the case of these prints the gradations are quite inde- 
pendent of chemical reactions, of the time of development, of the 
composition of the developer, and human judgment, and, to a very 
large extent, also independent of the exposure. 


We have, then, in the phenomena of irradiation a potential 


means of recording tone and colour values on our negatives, which. 
is vastly more accurate and automatic than any system which has 


hitherto been published or utilised. There are, it is true, one or two 
other systems which eliminate chemical action, as in the highly 
scientific process of Prof. Lippman, founded on the interference of 
light. 


The Need of Accuracy. 


But what I wish to most particularly emphasise is that 
until you adopt some means by which the natural colours of the 
object automatically and accurately record themselves on the nega- 
tives, you cannot hope to realise photography in natural colours»in 
the professional sense, and as far as I can see the only way to get 
such accuracy is to make the record a physical one, either with the 
aid of irradiation, such as I have indicated, or by some other similar 
means which research may discover. In the references we haye 
been making to the employment of screens, we have been speaking 
so far in their relation to type printing, but they are equally applic- 
able to pure photography. In type printing, the rulings of the 
screen must be fairly coarse, and certain conditions in connection 
with shadow dots and high lights, which are necessary, interfere 


with their accuracy, but in ordinary photography the rulings can 
be much finer, so fine, indeed, as to be invisible, and it is just with 


these fine rulings that irradiation has full play to exert its influence. 
There may be many here who are saying, surely you will not com- 
pare a process print with a good photograph? To such I would say, 
the defects of the process print are the defects of the rough methods 
of printing, not of the ruled screen. 

[The lecturer here showed many examples in which the gradations. 
were formed by irradiation, and stated that these gradations were not 
only equal to those given by the best ordinary photographs, but, if any- 
thing, superior to them.] Here, for instance, is a reproduction of a very 
simple object—a white sphere. I do not think it is possible to 


obtain a photograph of this simple object by ordinary photography, 
which will compare, as regards delicacy and purity of gradation, 
with that obtained with the aid of a screen, and this test with a 
simple object is true in even greater force of more complex forms. 


Also in ordinary process work, in order to get correct screen action, — 
we are practically confined to ruled screens and dots, but with irra- 
iation we may employ curvilinear lines, stipples, patterns and 
textures of every description and of every degree of fineness, the one 


condition being the division of the screen into opaque and transparent 
spaces, Examine yourselves small steel engravings of statuary and 
other subjects, in which purity and delicacy of gradation are essential, 
and then see if you can find any pure tone shading which 
will compare with them. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that the future is in the hands 
of the worker. Our theoretical knowledge is sufficient, if not com- 
plete. At the same time, the ratio, if I may use such a term, be- 
tween work and the value of its results, depends upon the correct- 


ness of the lines upon which the individual expends his energies, 
and, as we have learned to-night, the lesson which the cinemato- 
graph, the stereoscope, and the phonograph, as well as many other 
triumphs of recent years, teaches us is that one of the conditions 
upon which future work must be based is that the methods of 
record and reproduction must be free from the inaccuracies which 
at present exist in photographic processes, inaccuracies which, while 
important even in ordinary monotone, form a fatal barrier to success 
in colour work, and I can express no more appropriate wish for those 


I am addressing than that they may be sharers in the commercial, 
professional, and pictorial triumphs, which the future undoubtedly 
holds in store in the domain of photography in natural colours. 


E. Howarp Farmer. 
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THE CAPE TOWN EXHIBITION. 


ELspWHERE. in this issue we refer to our offer to British photo- 
graphic exhibitors to receive and forward to South Africa all 
exhibits intended for the international photographic exhibition, to 
be held at the City Hall, Cape Town, in February next, under the 
auspices of the Cape Town Photographic Society. The following 
rules and conditions relating to the competitive classes are abridged 
They are the only ones 
by competitive exhibitors from this country. 


from the prospectus of the exhibition. 
necessary to be observed 
The entrance fee is 1s. for each competitive class, irrespective of the 
munber of exhibits. Exhibits from other parts of the world than 
South Africa need not 
picture to be included in one frame or mount. 


e framed, but must be mounted. Not more 
than one The neces- 
sary particulars for catalogue must be given on the entry form, 
and a label bearing the name and address, also title or description 
of photograph, together with a number corresponding with that 
on the entry form, mus Entry forms 
and labels will be forwarded, but any exhibitor may affix his or her 


be affixed to back of picture. 


own labels. The name of the exhibitor must not appear on the 
front of any exhibit, except 
‘cies. The rules and regulations of the “Conference of Judges,” as 
published in the Photographic Red Book for 1905, will be adhered 
to, Arrangements will be made for the sale of pictures, if desired, 
subject to a commission of 15 per cent. 

The International and Open Pictorial Section contains the following 
classes: 1. Landscapes. 2. Seascapes. 3. Architecture. 4. Genre 


and Figure Studies. 5. Still Life. 6. Lantern Slides any subject 
(sets of 3). 7. Stereoscopic Transparencies (sets of 3). 8. Stereo- 
scopic Paper Prints (sets of 3). A silver medal is offered in each 
class. 

There is also a section for scientific and technical photography, in 
which medals will be awarded at the discretion of the judges. 


antern slides or stereoscopic transparen- 


The society's gold medal will 
medal) for the most artistic picture, irrespective of class or subject, 
y of the Cape Town Photographic 


e awarded (in lieu of any other 


such picture to become the proper 
Society. 

Pictures sent “Not for Competition” will be included in the 
Invitation Section. 


The judges will be:—Pictorial Classes: Messrs. R. H. Whale 
(Art Master and Technical Instructor, Government School of Art), 
Vine Hall; and A. J. Taylor. 

Genre and Figure Studies: Messrs. G. Crosland Robinson (Art 
Master, Government School of Art, and Diploma of Honour, Dres- 
den Academy), J. J. Bissett, and W. Watson. 

Scientific and Technical: Dr. R. Marloth, Messrs. H. E. Fripp, 
and W. Richmond. 

Entry forms will be forwarded on application to The Editors, 
Tas Brimish Journan or PuorograpHy, 24, Wellington Street, 
Iondon, W.C. All exhibits intended for the competitive sections 
should reach this address not later than December 4. 


—$<$<_<_$_<_4—__— 

THORNTON-PICKARD £100 PRIZE COMPETITION, 1905. 
Tax following is the list o 
Pickard prize competition, The organisers inform us that the 
Competition has been a great success, and state that another competi- 
tion on similar lines will be shortly announced for next year. 

Class 1.—For pictures taken with any of Thornton-Pickard 
cameras fitted with any pattern of Thornton-Pickard shutter, except 
focal plane: First prize, £10, Mr. D. Robertson, London; second 
Prize, £5, Miss Ella Tomlinson, Chichester; third prize, £5, Miss 
Marion Silverston, Birmingham; fourth prize, £3, Mr. 8. Short, 


Carditt, 


prize-winners in the recent Thornton- 


a aes ee ee Se en eee 


Six prizes, £2 each: Mr. S. Cato, Leamington; Mr. D. Dun- 
lop, Motherwell; Mr. R. W. Dugdale, Gloucester; Mr. E. R. 
Housdon, London, S.E.; Mr. C. Phelps, Trinidad, B.W.I; Miss 
Agnes Tomlinson, Chichester. 

Class II.—For pictures taken with either pattern of the Thornton- 
Pickard focal plane shutter: First prize, £10, Mr. Graystone Bird, 
Bath; second prize, £5, Mr. J. 8. Lancaster, Bournyille, Birming- 
ham; third prize, £4, Mrs. Mahony, Dalkey, Co. Dublin; fourth 
prize, £3, Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom. 

Class II.—For pictures taken with any of the various patterns 
of the Thornton-Pickard shutters, except focal plane: First prize, 
£10, Mr. Karl Wipplinger, Linz, A.D.; second prize, £5, Mr. J. W. 
Sagar, Burnley; third prize, £4, Mr. J. A. Symington, Kew; fourth 
prize, £3, Mr. J. J. Hartley, Colne, Lancs. 

Six prizes £2 each.—Mrs. G. A. Barton, Birmingham; Mr. A. W. 
Cooper, Preston; Mr. E. O. Hoppe, London, E.C.; Mr. Ward Muir, 
Boro’ Green, Kent; Mr. F. G. 
Mr. J. A. Symington, Kew. 

Class IV.—For pictures taken 


Price, Crumlin, Newport, Mon. ; 


with the Thornton-Pickard Studio 
he studio: First prize, £5, Mr. F. 
Brigham, Scarborough; second prize, £3, Miss M. Prentice, Glas- 
gow; third prize, £2, Mr. 'T. Johnstone, Motherwell. 


shutter, used either in or out of 


Exhibitions. 


SHEFFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Tue third annual exhibition of this society was opened at the 
Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, on Saturday last. Over 400 exhibits 
are on view, of which 180 are contributed by members of the 
The 
opening ceremony was performed by the Master Cutler, Mr. Sydney 
The judges, Messrs. F. M. Sutcliffe and C. Barrow 
Keene, made the following awards :— 


society. The exhibition is in every way an excellent one. 


Jessop Robinson. 


Open Section.—Champion Class.—Any subject which has been pre- 
viously medalled in open exhibition.—Silver-gilt plaques: “Tugging 
Home,’ Wm. Clayden, Plymouth; ‘November,’ Fred Judge, 
Hastings. 

FUN 


Bronze 


Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery.—Silver plaque: 
Dusty Day,” Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., Nottingham. 
plaques: “A Dutch Canal,” James Gale, Wolverhampton ; 
“June,” Jno. S. Atherton, Todmorden. 

Portraiture, Figure Studies, and Animals.—Silver plaque: ‘The 
Artist,” Thomas Heaps, Keighley. Bronze plaques: “A Jovial 
Monk,” Wm. H. Foxall, Tunstall; and “ Binding the Wheel,” A. E. 
Coleman, Plymouth. 


and 


Architecture, Interior and Extericr.— Silver plaque: “A Norman 
Procession Path,” Wm. A. Clark, Birmingnam. Bronze plaque: 
“Until the Day Breaks,’ S. G. Kimber, Southampton. Certificates : 
“Water Gate Row, Chester,” Dan Dunlop, Motherwell. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Still Life.—Silver plaques: “ Grasses,” S. G. 
Kimber, Southampton; “Hops,” E. Seymour, Watford. Certifi- 
cate: “Iris,” E. Seymour. 

Lantern Slides (any subject).—Silver plaque: “The Town Cobbler,” 
Rev. H. W. Dick. 
Banks, Southport. 
Farren, Cambridge. 

For Novices under fifteen years of age.—Bronze medal: 
A-coming,” W. F. Pilch, Sheffield. 
Jack Perrin, Halifax. 

Members’ Classes.—Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery.— 
“Conisbro’ Keep,” Dr. H. G. Paterson. 


Bronze plaque: “ Birch and Bracken,” F. W. 
Certificate: “ Kittiwake, Farne Island,” Wm. 
alum 
Certificate: “Bolton Abbey,” 


Bronze 


Silver plaque: 
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plaques: “Whitby,” Dr. H. G. Paterson (debarred); “The Lake,” 
H. D. Parkin. Certificates: “Twilight,” FE. J. Roberts; “Decem- 
ber in the Wood,” Arthur Turner, 

Architecture, Interior or Exterior.—Silver plaque: “The Old 
Refectary,” F. J. Cribb. 
Geneva,” James R. Wigfull. 
Jonathan Taylor. 

Any Other Subject.—Silver plaque: “Is He Thinking of Me?” 
Arthur Turner. Bronze plaque: “ Bluebells,” Miss E. H. ‘Tillotson ; 
“A Grinder,” Dr. H. G. Paterson. Certificates : “ Dejection,” 
H. D. Parkin; “A Sheffield Blade,” Dr. H. G. Paterson. 

Lantern Slides, Landscape, Seascape, and River Scenery.—Silver 
plaque: “Snow, Frost, and Fog,” T. G. Hibbert. Bronze plaque: 
“oilers ef the Deep,” W. H. Barraclough. Certificate: “A Moor- 
land Path,’ A. Nicholson. 

Lantern Slides, Architecture.—Bronze plaque: “Doorway, St. 
Michel, Dijon,’ James R. Wigfull. 

Lantern Slides (any other subject).—Silver plaque: “Stitchwort,” 
Geo. D. Harrison. 
W. H. Barraclough. 
The Society’s challenge trophy, consisting of a silver rose-bowl, 
was awarded to ‘I. G. Hilbbert, for the best three prints or slides 
entered in three separate classes. 


Bronze plaque: “Cathedral Square, 


Certificate: “The Ballroom Doorway,” 


Bronze plaque: “Flowers of the Meadow,” 


The exhibition remains open until to-morrow evening (Saturday). 
Apart from the exhibits, the attractions include animated pictures, 
which are shown each evening, exhibitions of lantern slides, and 
musical selections throughout the afternoon and evening. 


+ 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


October 28-November 4.—Sheftield Photographic Society. Joint 
Hon. Secretaries, J. W. Charlesworth, 1 Joshua Road, Sheffield, 
and James W. Wright, 62, Vale Road, Sheffield. 

November.—Edinburgh University C.C. Hon. Secretary, Harold C. 
Simpson, University Union, Edinburgh. 

November.—Bristol and Clifton Arts and Crafts Society. Secretary, 
R. H. Parr, 5, Grove Buildings, Blackboy Hill, Bristol. 

November, December, January.—Second American Photographic 
Salon. H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.; 
Wm. T. Knox, 279, Washington Street, New York City; U.S.A. 

November 1-4.—Frome Mechanics’ Institute Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Wilfred L. Watson, 14, Cheap Street, Frome. 

November 1-4.—Hackney Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
Walter Selfe, 70, Paragon Road, Hackney, N.E. 

November 3.—S. Norwood Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
George R. Beckett, 28, Carmichael Road, 8. Norwood. 

November 8-15.—Croydon Camera Club. Hon. Sec., W. H. Rogers 
88, Woodville Road, Thornton Heath. 

November 14, 15, 16.—Ipswich Camera Club. Hon. Sec., R. H. 
Sutton, 37, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

November 16.—St. Matthew’s (Bootle) Camera Club. Hon. Secre- 
tary, H. Tempest, 78, Thornton Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

November 16-18.—Burnley Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, F. 
Pinder, Mechanics’ Institute, Burnley. 

November 17.—Redhill and District Camera Club. Hon. Secre- 
tary, James Paterson, M.A., Whalley, Lynwood Road, Redhill. 

November 21-25.—Southampton Camera (Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S._G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, Southampton. 

November 21-25.—Sefton Park Photographic Society. H. Cubley, 
3, Langdale Road, Sefton Park. 

November 23-25.—Isle of Thanet Photographic Society, Hon. 
Sec., L. G. Hodgson, 58, Queen Street, Ramsgate. 

November 25-December 2.—Glasgow Eastern A.Ph.A. Hon. 
Secretaries, Thomas B. Kirkhope, 37, Winston Street, Parkhead, 
Glasgow, and John Brough, 68, Dalmarnock Street, Parkhead, 
Glasgow. 
November 27-30.—Lancaster Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, R. T. Simpson, 60, North Road, Lancaster. 
December.—Muirkirk A.Ph.A. Hon. Secretary, William Barrow- 
man, Ayr View, Muirkirk. 

December 1-6.—Hove Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, A. R. Sar 
geant, 55, The Drive, Hove. 

December 6-7.—Watford Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, E. H. 
Jackson, 100, High Street, Watford. 

December 12.—The Scottish Photographic Federation Lantern 
Slide Competition. Entries to Hon. Secretary, John B, Machlachlan, 
Blairgowrie. 


December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 

December-January.—Wishaw Ph. A. Hon. Secretary, Robert 
Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. } 

January, 1906.—Shettleston (Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Wm. 
Kitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston. 

January, 1906.—The Dover Institute Photographic Society. 
Secretary, H. Plowright, 47, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 

January, 1906.—Brierley Hill Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. 
Thomas, William Street, Brierley Hill. 

January 11-13, 1906.—Boston Camera Club. Hon. Secretaries, 
H. M. Hames and R. W. Halliday, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 13-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 
at Dundee. Hon. Secretary, V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. Entries 
close December 30, 1905. 

January 25-27, 1906.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
Thomas Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 

January 31, 1906.—Tring Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. Owen 
Raymond, Frogmore Road, Tring. . ; 

February, 1906.—Windsor Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Thomas 
J. Cartland, Thames Side, Windsor. 

February, 1906.—Cardiff Windsor A.P.S. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Woodward, 187, Mackintosh Place, Cardiff. 

February-March, 1906.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Hon, 
Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street, 
Birmingham. 

February 3-10.—Cape Town Photographic Society International 
Exhibition. Entries close January 13, 1906. British exhibits will 
be received and forwarded by the British JournaL or Puoro- * 
Grapuy free of charge if delivered at 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on or before December 4. 

Februarv_ 3-February 25, 1906.—Marseilles Fourth International 
Salon. M. Astrer, Sec. Gen., 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 
Marseilles. 

February 6-9, 1906.—Guisbrough Fine Art and Industrial Society. 
Hon. Secretary, George Page, 34, Westgate, Guisbrough, Yorks. 

February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock ©.C. Hon. Secretary, W. D. 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 

February 20-21, 1906.—Royal Albert Institute, Windsor. J. W. 
Gooch, Hon. Secretary. 

Feb. 22-24, 1906.—Bowes Park and District. 
Bird, 91, Whittington Road, Bowes Park, N. 

February 24—March 10, 1906.—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, J. S. McCulloch, 3a, N. St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

March, 1906.—Larkhall ©.C. Hon. Secretary, Robert Rodger, 
26, M’Neill Street, Larkhall. 

March, 1906.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
Hon. Sec., W. B. Woodland, 18, Beckingham Road, Leicester. 

March, 1906.—Rugvy Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
R.N. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 

March, 1906.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 
H. V. Yeo, 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

March, 1906.—St. Helens Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, John 
Glover, 14, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E: 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

March 7-8, 1906.—Doncaster Camera Club. 
Haigh Connor, 39, Market Place, Doncaster. 

March 12-15, 1906.—Cripplegate Photographic Society 
Fred. Leeks, 8, Barford Street, Islington, N. 

March 13-14, 1906.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute (Stratford). Hon. 
Secretary, A. Woolford. 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone, B. 

March 14-17, 1906.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
8. W. Barlow Yines, Market Chambers, South Parade, Nottingham. 

March 19-24, 1906.—Sunderland Photographic Association. Hon. 
Sec., William E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Street; Barrhead. 

April 1, 1906.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. C.C. Hon. Secretary, James 
Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 

April 20-21, 1906.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, C. J. Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 


Hon. 


Hon. Sec., H. C. 


Hon. Secretary, T. 


.—Secretary, 


ee ee 
FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS. 


November 30.—Royal Photographie Society “ Affiliation” Print 
‘Competition. Particulars from the Secretary, 66, Russell Square, 


December 30.—Royal Photographic Society “ Affiliation” Lecture 
Competition: (a) Illustrated lecture descriptive of a tour (b) Tlus- 
trated technical lecture. Particulars from the Secretary R.P.S., 66, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 
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Patent Dews, 


eee ee 
Process patents—applications and specifications—arz treated in 
~ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 
The following applications for Patents were made between October 
16 to 21 :— 
Trrrops.—No. 20,931. Improvements in tripods for photographic 
cameras. William Butler, 139, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


Inys.—No. 21,164. A new or improved lens for photographic objec- 
tives. Stephen Drummond Chalmers, 8, Quality Court, Chan- 
cery Lane, London, W.C. 


Posrcarps.—No. 21,205. A method of adapting stereoscopic and 
lantern transparencies for use as postcards. Courteney Spencer 
Jones, Montsorrel, Woodford Green, Essex. 

Dsveropinc ApPpARATUS.—No. 21,412. A combination dark-slide 
plate, carrier, and daylight developer for plates. George Hen- 
derson, 4, Newby Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CoateD Papers ror Emunstons.—No. 17,303, 1905. The claim is for 
the application to a raw paper (of wood pulp or other cheap 
material) of a fibrous protective coating of thin paper, fabric, 
ete., which is laid on the raw paper by means of an adhesive, 
tc. The fibrous layer is stated to prevent the penetration of 
the emulsion better than other applications, such as that of 
baryta, but it is also stated that baryta may be applied in addi- 
tion to the fibrous coating. Ignaz Hoffsiimmer, 11, Schenkel- 
s rasse, Diiren, Rhine Province, Germany. 

‘Conour-Sensirive Emuxzstons.—No. 24,290, 1904. 


appears to be for an emulsion containing dyes such as ethyl 


& 


The claim 


red, eosine, erythrosine, etc., which increase the sensitiveness of 
e silver haloid. 
burg, Germany. 
TareE-colour Puorograpuy.—No. 21,210, 1904. The patent relates 
to the making of trichromes on glass or line colour screens so 


Gustav Koppmann, 29, Hohe Bleichen, Ham- 


as to (1) avoid staining of one image by another; (2) produce 


screens of finer ruling ; (3) produce a screen firmly built together 
with absence of air-bubbles, blisters, etc.; and (4) make the 
screen so ‘that the outer surfaces of the coloured portions are in 
the same plane or at one level. 


The glass is coated with a 


substratum such as water-glass, and a layer of coloured gelatine 


applied either in the coloured state or uncoloured for subsequent 
dyeing. 


The coloured gelatine film prepared in either way is 
sensitised in a bichromate bath, printed, and developed. For 
he second and third monochromes it is most important that the 
colour be inserted into the film before development, but for the 
first it will answer as well whether put in before sensitising and 


‘nting, or before or after development. It is preferable, how- 
€ver, to colour 


she gelatine from the start, and to print from 


he negative or line-screen. 
tuled side of a 


In the latter case, the engraved or 


ialf-tone screen, having a patterned area con- 


taining white or transparent spaces one-half as wide as the 
“paque spaces, is laid against the sensitised side of the film, and 
he printing done through the white areas. In either case, the 


mage lies in an area or areas of the coloured gelatine film 


determined by the nature of the stopping-out medium, whether 


a photographic negative or a line-screen. Such first colour 


‘reas are indicated by the reference cl. ‘The next step is the 


préparation of the plate for the reception of a second gelatine 
film. 
preparation depending, firstly, on the nature of the intermediate 


This can be done in a variety of ways, the method of 


or protective film employed, and secondly, on the method 
employed in putting jon the gelative film out of which is to be 
formed the second image. With celluloid used as an interme- 
diate or protecting film, the successive operations are as fol- 
lows:—The first image being finished, a thin film of colourless 
gelatine, cl Fig. 1, is washed over the plate and allowed to dry. 
Then a solution of celluloid, so prepared that it will adhere to 
the underlying image during the subsequent operations, is flowed 
over this and allowed to dry: for instance, by adding glacial 
acetic acid in quantity sufficient to slightly dissolve the under- 
lying film of soluble gelatine and thus weld the two surfaces 
together. After dyeing the whole is insolubilised, converting 


the films into an inseparable mass, i}. ‘The plate, now ready 


for the film out of which is to be formed the second image, is 
treated as if it were a new plate, that is coated with soluble 
glass, then a thin wash of gelatine over which the coloured 
gelatine film c2 is squeegeed; this is sensitised, printed, and 


developed. Then a colourless film of gelatine is flowed over 


the plate, and when dry is coated with the celluloid solution 
and allowed to dry. his is hardened or insolubilised, and 
forms the film 72, The image c3 is then formed, the series of 


operations being the same as for 


The resulting polychrome 
photograph may be mounted for viewing by either transmitted 
or reflected light, and it may be transferred on paper if the glass 
support G has been suitably prepared When 
using this process in the manufacture of parti-coloured screens, 
the patterned black and white screen above mentioned is used 
for stopping out the light at each printing operation, the areas 
of the second and later coloured gelatine films exposed thereby 
and printed there-through being at one side of and in contact 
edge to edge with the similar areas o} 
film or films, so that, in 


or that purpose. 


the previously printed 
he finished screen, the light-shifting 
media are juxtaposed without perceptible intery: 


between 
them. In using the process for manufacturing trichromatic 


views or taking screens, the first step may be as above described, 
and the preparation of the glass for the second and the third 
coloured gelatine films, their transfer, sensitising, and develop- 
ment may also be as above set forth in connection with the 
manufacture of a polychrome photograph. In printing the image 
or areas, however, the black and white line screen, for the second 
and third colours, is laid against the sensitised film so that its 
opaque areas will cover the image or areas previously printed, and 
so as to bring the areas of cae second image or colour edge toed 
against the first image or areas without overlapping - 


4 
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clear spaces, and so as to bring the third set of coloured areas The following complete specifications are open to public inspection 
in between and against both the first and second sets of coloured | before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 

areas without overlapping and without leaving clear spaces. | Gararypus.—No. 20,372, 1905. Reproduction of pictures with the 


When the areas, as linear strips, of the screen for use in colour aid of catalysis. Neue Photographische Gesellschaft. 
photography, are to be very small and fine, it is important that | Appsrarus.—No. 20,570. Photographic apparatus. Anderson. 
their outer faces shall lie in one plane, as, otherwise, the screen CurvE-DRAWING.—No. 20,579. Photographic curve-drawing appara- 
will not be satisfactory on account of the divergence of the light tus. Siemens and Halske. 

rays, especially when using wide-angle lenses. Fig. 2 illustrates 


the formation of a screen by this process when it is desired to 
hhaye the coloured areas in one plane or with their outer faces 


5 
in such“a plane. The operation of making such screen may be Dew Waterial. 


described as follows, viz.:—The transparent support G, as a 
ara ee 


glass plate, is provided with a suitable substratum s1, as water 


glass. ‘Then the first colour is put on in the following way : 
First the substratum is coated with a colourless film of 


Merck’s crystal pyro (E. Merck, 16, Jermyn Street, London, E.C.), 
is now manufactured in a somewhat coarser form than hitherto. 
The sample submitted to us we find to dissolve freely in water 
to a bright solution, and a brief experience of it in developing. 
some plates leaves us in no doubt of the high degree of purity to 
which the Merck pyro, cryst. or re-sublimed, has made a legitimate 
claim in the past. Personally our preference is for the crystal 


soluble gelatine and of the required thickness, on which a 
coloured gelatine film is transferred cold and its flexible 
support removed. Next, the gelatine film is sensitised, 
printed behind a black and white screen as above set forth, and 
developed, leaving separated areas cl on the glass or support. 
The colourless film forms blocks 61 between the areas cl and 


form, and the maker’s present departure renders the developing. 


the substratum s! after the development, etc., as shown in agent a shade more convenient to handle. 


Fig. 2. Then the glass is prepared for the second colour as 25 Mies 
follows: —The areas c} and blocks may be impermeabilised or 
fixed against absorption of colour, and, if necessary to varnish, We are indebted to the author, William Cotton, M.D., for a 
a colourless film of soluble gelatine is washed over the glass | reprint of a paper on “Twin X-ray Representation and the Reflect- 
and areas cl, after which a varnish, or a protective coating ing Stereoscope” from the “ Bristol Medico-chirurgical Journal.’ 


1, which will adhere to the gelatine during subsequent opera- It describes the application of a Wheatstone reflecting stereoscope 
tions, is put on, and the whole rendered insoluble. Next, a | to the production of radiographs of fractured limbs. A bibliography 
film of water glass is put on, over which a layer or film of | of X-ray stereoscopy is appended. 

i ti : anion 0h ‘ . ‘i S 
colourless soluble gelatine is put, after which the second A pampHiet— Colour Photography in a Nutshell”—reaches us. 
coloured gelatine film is put on cold, and its flexible support 


: pean a eg 5 ‘om the author, the Rev. Jevon James Muschamp Perry, for whom 
removed. Then it is sensitised, printed behind the black and apparently it is published, ab the modest price of 3 from 4 
J shed, a ; a 


white screen as described above, and developed, leaving areas “(uardian” office, Alnwick. It deals very simply, and evideitly 
c2 on the glass support with blocks 6? thinner than blocks 


| , as the result of experience, with the making of transparencies by 
v1, said blocks 62 being formed from the last-mentioned film of | 4 


ne Sanger-Shepherd process. 


colourless soluble gelatine. A new isolating and binding film ain g 16 P A 
rae F 2 : Str Bexzamin Stone’s Picrures.—As ar Y i SE CO é 
#2 is next prepared, and a third colour is put on, printed, etc., : S announced in these columns 


and developed in like manner, leaving areas c3 having blocks soane time Bee) Meas, Cassell and Co. ane issues in fortnightly parts. 
b3 thinner than 2 and b!. Or the blocks b3 may be omitted a series of BE SEES pom the collection of “record” photographs. 
if necessary to secure flatness of surface. By this process have cael by Sir (Btougpesin SEEN M.P., of national life and history. 
been made tricolour screens having over 500 lines to the inch, Ane Tikes (oeuib (ot TN ee Ho ines, and proves to be a remark- 
free from blisters, hair lines, and overlapping of colours, and ably well-produced publication, containing sixteen full-page repro- 


with their outer surfaces in substantially the same plane. The 
aggregate thickness*of the screens, exclusive of the glass or 


ductions (whole-plate size) on art paper of photographs of festivals, 
ceremonies, and customs. Interpolated with the plates is descriptive: 


letterpress, and the whole, when complete in several volumes, will 


other support, is very small, being much less than the thou- ‘ 


form a unique addition to the library of every Englishman inte- 


sandth part of an inch. ‘The process. shown in Fig. 2 need only al a Bt ‘i 
6 rested in the manners and c i ‘ir Beniami 
be used when the lines are very fine, but for screens of moderate s ustoms of his own country. Sir Benjamin 


Stone’s untiring efforts in survey and record work have raised him. 


fineness the proccess as shown in Fig. 1 will be found to answer ica i : peniict 
all requirements. Among the difficulties encountered in the almost to the [soniion of e national insiiGatiian, and the great charm 
manufacture of such polychrome screens, both taking and view- a Be a his pictures is that facilities haye been afforded him 
ing, is that of haying the different lines of the respective intensi- for securing them that would have been denied to nearly every 
ties of colour required. It thus becomes necessary, when the other photographer. The commonplace and the unimportant have 


i i nm avoided, a a o i Saat e pee 
negative is made, to use a supplementary monochrome screen. been avoided, and although Sir Benjamin would be the very last 


ana nue ai nythine ann mane : oe a 
In the case of positives it is also necessary to use a supple- to oe anything for his photographs than that they are absolutely 
e s ae shies . 

3 See aerreue i unfak records vents, etc., : j ack 
mentary screen and to dip the positive itself in a suitable dye- nfaked” records of events, etc., artistic merit is not lacking im 


some them. Messrs. sell are advertisi is en aye 
bath. ‘To render the use of such monochrome screens unneces- aes of essts. Cassell are advertising this publication 


sary, the finished screens, both taking and viewing, are coated extensively, and 1t is well worth the 7d. charged for each part. 
with a thin gelatinous solution, and this film then dyed in a On Thursday, October 26, the L. and P.P.A. Henderson award was: 
suitable bath. One is thus enabled to obtain absolutely grey unanimously voted to Mr. A. J. Bull, of the L.C.C. School, Bolt 


‘Orthochromatic Photography,” read before 


‘ 


viewing screens, and can also regulate and correct the relative Court, for his paper on 
intensities of the colours of the takine screens. Charles Louis | the Association on February 23, 1905. This paper wae given: in full 


Adrien Brasseur, No. 10, East 15th Street, New York, U.S.A. in the B.J. for March 3. 
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Dew Apparatus, §c. 


‘The Nernst High-Power Lamp. Made by Robert W. 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


The Nernst lamp, which has steadily grown in favour for enlarg- 
ing and projection purposes, is now issued in a new pattern by 
Mr. Robert W. Paul. Its features are first a high power, ample for 
large commercial enlarging, and secondly adjustability for various 
current voltages. Moreover it is made in a shortened form for use 
jn lanterns of the smallest dimensions. 


Paul, 68, 


The lamp takes a current of 
three amperes, and by using one or more of a set of filaments fitted 
by small brackets to the front of the lamp can be used at high or low 


ower. , 
“a circuit with each filament, and contained in the body of 
the lamp, is a resistance of iron wire enclosed in a glass bulb fitted 
into a bayonet socket. These resistances are used to steady the 
emrent, and also to protect the filaments by acting as fuses in 
wase of excess of pressure. 


The lamp is started by heating the filaments with a spirit lamp 
until red hot, and the lamp is provided with a pivotal movement by 
which the spirit flame can be conveniently applied to the battery 
of filaments. The result is an intensely luminous area, equal in 
power to a good blow-through jet, and of a brilliant white colour. 

The figure shows the convenient way the lamp is mounted, 
half in and half out of a small lantern. 


The system is just as con- 
yeniently applied to small projection lanterns, which can thus be 
used to efficiently illuminate discs up to 10 ft. in diameter. Our 
‘own conclusion from seeing the lamp in use is that the enlarger 
and amateur lanternist will find it difficult to obtain a light more 
suited to his purposes. The price of the ordinary pattern, com- 
plete with resis' ances, one burner, three filaments, and flexible con- 
nection is £2 10s., of the shortened pattern seen in figure, £3 10s. 


Dews and Dotes. 


A vamputer setting forth the activities of the Scottish Photo- 
$raphic Federation for the session 1905-6 is at once an outward and 
visible sign of the many instances in which Scotsmen are bent on 
being in the vanguard of modern photography. And the Scotsman 
in the Federation seems equally determined on taking every 


(Federated) individual along with him, if it.can be done by lecture, 
demonstration, or portfolio. 


Brivis Astronomical Association.—The annual general meeting 
of this association was held at Sion College, Victoria Embankment, 
EC, on Wednesday of last week. ‘The President (Mr. ©. D, 
Gommelin), in his address, commented on the great advance in 
Martian photography that had been obtained at the Lowell Ob- 


servatory. The results, he said, confirmed the objective reality of 


the canals on Mars. They would also serve to improve the maps 
of the planets, since the outlines of the so-called oceans were plainly 
shown and could be accurately measured. As a result of a ballot 
taken, the following officers were declared elected for the ensying 
session :—President, Mr. A. C. D. Crommelin; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. E. W. Maunder, §. A. Saunder, W. H. Wesley, ane C. T. 
Whitmell; treasurer, Mr. W. H. Maw; secretaries, Messrs. 
Petrie and J. A. Hardcastle ; librarian, Mr. F. W. Levander ; other 
members of the council, Mrs. E. W. Maunder, Dr. Smart; and 
Messrs. G. F. Chambers, Tyson Crawford, W. Heath, H. P. Hollis, 
W. T. Lynn, G. J. Newbegin, T. Thorp, and A. 8S. Williams. 

In the “Court Circular” of the “Times” is the announcement 
that her Majesty the Queen, attended by the Countess of Antrim, 
honoured Mr. Edward and Miss Alice Hughes with a 
studios in Gower Street on Thursday last. 

Srenrar Photography.—During the recent proceedings of the 
British Association meeting at Johannesburg, Dr. A. A. Rambaut, of 
the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, described an instrument for 
measuring stellar photographic plates on which the latent image 
of a réseau has been impressed and developed with the star images. 
Such a réseau the author describes as a “black” réseau, and the 
side of the square, which is 5 mm., corresponds to an angle of 
150" in the Radcliffe telescope. By an ingenious arrangement of 
lenses the image of a small réseau, ruled on a silyered glass plate, 
is projected on the “black” réseau, 
bright is denoted as a “white” réseau. This white réseau contains 
sixteen lines in each direction—i.e., mutually at right angles, so 
that the outer lines form a square which just fills one of the squares 
of the black réseau, from which it will be seen that the white réseau 
interval is equal to 10’. The micrometer screw carrying the sil- 
vered glass plate on which the white réseau is ruled has a pitch of 
10’, and the heads being divided into 100 parts and read by esti- 
mation to tenths, a unit in the last figure is equivalent to 0/01. 
When the plate to be measured is inserted in the machine the pre- 
liminary adjustments of focussing, bringing the lines of the black 
réseau parallel to the slides and those of the two réseaux into sen- 
sible parallelism, can be effected in two or three minutes by means of 
the adjusting screws provided for that purpose. These adjustments 
having been satisfactorily completed, the observations for measur- 
ing the position of a star image with regard to the réseau square in 
which it lies are as follows: The black réseau is first set so as to 
coincide approximately with the white. Using tue micrometer 
screws, three corners of the white réseau are then brought in suc- 
cession to coincide exactly with the corresponding corners of the 
black réseau. As the white lines are considerably thinner than the 
black, and appear neat and sharp when projected on the somewhat 
softer black lines, this is an observation which can 


istt at their 


and since the lines appear 


e made with 
great delicacy. The probable error of a single setting was found 
to be 0/02. 

Tue Hon. Secretary of the Southampton Camera Club asks us to 
remind our readers that the last day for entries for the club’s fifth 
annual exhibition is Saturday, November 11. Entry forms and full 
particulars can be obtained from S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, 
Southampton. 

Wiszaw Photographie Association.—This Society holds its annual 
exhibition on December 29, 1905—January 4, 1906. There are six 
open classes, viz., Portraiture, Landscape or Seascape, Architecture, 
Flower, Fruit, or Still Life, Lantern Slides, Any Subject (confined to 
exhibitors who have never gained an award in open exhibitions). The 
judge is Arch. Cochrane, of Barrhead. The awards offered are one 
solid bronze plaque, 44 in. by 24 in., and two bronze medals in 
each class. Closing date for entries, December 18, 1905. 


Receiving 


dates for pictures, December 22 and 23, 1905. Entry forms may 
now be had from the hon. secretary, R. Telfer, 138, G 
Wishaw, N.B. 


asgow Road, 
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Dycetings of Socicti¢s. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NiuXT WEEK. 
Nov. Name of Society. ‘Subject. 
Colne Camera C1UD......0seeeseees { e Se a eS Demonstrated, 


Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Asem { Rotorenan Photography.” Mr. G. 


Robertson, 
Dewsbury Photo, Society......... ‘Cawthorniana.” Mr. A. Houghton. 
Barrow Naturalists’ Field cru] { Be Wendell Holmes.” Miss M, 
artin, 
j Affiliation 1905 Competition Slides and 
4 Focus Prize Slides, “Stories without 


South London Photo. Society ... 
| Words.” 
NimmtoniGameceOlap “Three-Colour Photography.” Mr. 


Murray Barford. 
Southampton Camera Club R.P.S. Affiliation (1904) Slides. 
Affi ion Lecture on “Lantern Slide 


Wandsworth Camera Club Making.” 


re i i 
Bowes Pk. and Dis. Ph, Soc. ... { Thtensifi ation and Reduction of 
c ule Negatives.” Mr. J. McIntosh. 


Leek and District Photo. Soc...) quem Niel. Miscellaneous Slides, 

.| Nelson Photographic Society ... Members’ Lantern Slide Hyening. 
Hackney Photographic Society “ Fen ECOL Ae Demonstrated, 

“Nature Poets and Nature Pictures,” 
Mr. P. Lund. 

Annual General Meeting. 

i Trip to India.” Dr. Thompson. 
Oil Printing.” Demonstrated. Mr. 
Harry Wade. 

“ Bromide Enlarging.” 

Members Lecturettes. 

“ Retouching.” Demonstrated. Mr, 
John Way. ane 

“Qawthorniana.” Mr, A, Houghton. 

Conversational Evening. 

Opening Night. Musical and Social 
Eyening. 

“Portraiture.” Mr. Harold Baker. 

Demonstration of New Gum” Process. 
Dr. Richmond. 

“ Enlarging and_ Enlarged 
Making.” Mr. W. L. Hey. 

“Zigo and Carbon Printing.” 

_ Llingworth. 

“The Romantic in Landscape.” Tllus- 
trated. 

“ How to Make Lantern Slides,” Various 

Demonstrated. Mr. 
olson, 


.| Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art. Soc. { 


Jersey Photographic Society 
St. Helens Camera Club 


Leeds Photographic Society ... { 


-| Gateshead Camera Club .. 
Darlington Camera Club 


Sheffield Photographic Society 


Halifax Camera Club .... co 
.| Thornton Heath Photo. Soc. .. 


Worthing Camera Club .. 
Brentford Photo. Society . 
Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 


Mr, Urwin. 


.| Stafford Photographic Society... Negative 
.} Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. Messrs, 


Leicester & Leicestershire P.So¢ 


-| Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc. 


-| Coventry Photo. Club 


{ 
| 
-| G.E.R. Mechanics’ renitgestom { 
i 
at 
{ 
{ 
i 
\ 


tion by Morgan and Kidd. 

“Lantern Slides.” Demonstrated. Mr. 
W. H. Reed. 

“Tntensification and Reduction of 
Negatives. Mr. J. McIntosh. 

“The Sculptures of Chartres.” Mr, 
Ernest Marriage. 

“*Bromide and Gaslight Papers.” De- 
monstrated. The Rotary Photo- 
graphic Company, Limited. 

ential Ad- 


Cricklewood Photo. Society... 
-| Leeds Camera Club, 


Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 


-| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... 


x 


:| Hampstead Scientific Society .., 


Annual Meeting and Pres’ 
dress, 
Mutual Criticism of Members’ Prints. 
{hie Italian Riviera.” Mr. B. B. 
Dickinson, M.A. 
Members’ Night. 
Open Night. 
“The Alteration and Improvement of 


-| South Essex Camera Club ....... 
-| Heaton & Dis, Camera Club 
Rugby Photographie Soc. 


«| Glasgow Hastern A.P.A. 
--| London and Proy. Photo. As 


Diccesereee,| Harrogate Camera Club ....40++ Negatives.” Demonstrated. Mr. 
Percy Sheard. 
SN erp “The Gum Bichromate Process.” De- 
Hull Photographic Society ...... { monstrated, Mr. J. Page Croft. Y 
4 oa Ct f Pictures with theGoerz Lens. A Collec- 
.| Richmond Camera Club......+.1+ \__ tion of Slides lent by Mr. C Go 


Exhibition .of ‘‘ Photography” 
Slides. 
eciene and Finishing P.O.P.” Mr, 
CG. W. Cox, 


Q..sees4.e2./ Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn... 


Q.sseeeeeeee.| Balham Camera Club 


Harrogate Camera Crve.— Retouching” was the subject of a 
demonstration given by Mr. John Way, of Pudsey, on Thursday 
evening of last week, in connection with the Harrogate Camera 
Club, in the lecture room of the Builders’ Exchange, Harrogate. 
At the outset, Mr. Way particularly asked his hearers that, if 
they were fortunate in learning anything from his demonstration, 
and should ultimately perfect themselves in the art of retouching, 
he earnestly hoped they would use their knowledge fairly and 


not in any way to injure the professional by doing work for others 


The outfit was first described, and proved tobe» 
very simple and inexpensive. The desk was one of the demon-- 
strator’s own construction, and he claimed it to be the simplest and’ 
most efficient he had seen. It was sufficiently large to take a. 
15 by 12 negative, and instead of the usual panel arrangements for 
taking different size negatives, an aperture about 3 in. square was: 
A piece of grooved wood, to one end of which: 


at cutting prices. 


cut in the centre. 
a piece of strong elastic was attached, and to the other end a: 
button, served to hold the negative in position. By passing the: 
elastic behind the desk and looping on to the button, this was held’ 
firmly, and by moving up or down, any part of the negative was’ 
brought over the aperture, through which the light was passing: 
rom the back. To further reduce the strain on the eyes, pieces: 
of opaque paper, with small openings, were placed over the negative,. 
thus reducing the light area to that part only which the operator 
desires to retouch. Seated at the desk, Mr. Way gave practical’ 
essons to each one in turn, and members were afterwards invited! 

o try their hand. The lecturer particularly impressed on his’ 
hearers that the work of retouching could only be acquired by con- 
stant practice, and that they were not to be discouraged by first 
ailures. 

Croypon Camera Crvs.—Mr. J. W. Eadie, vice-president of the 
Scottish Photographic Convention, on the 25th ult., gave a prac- 
ical demonstration on bromide paper and enlarging, having special. 
reference to the well-known products of Messrs. Kodak, Limited. 

Croypon Naturan History anp Screnrreic Socrery.—At a meet- 
ing of the photographic section of this society, held on Wednesday 
evening, the 25th ult., Dr. Hobson gave an address on “How to do- 
it and how not to do it,” illustrated by a large number of lantern 
slides. The composition of the pictures shown by the slides was: 
criticised by the members present, and Mr. Leonard Skeats, who 
the good features and the: 


was amongst the visitors, pointed ow 
defects of the pictures from the point of view of an artist who is 
not a photographer. It is proposed at the November meeting to 
submit a number of finished prints contributed by members for open. 
criticism in the same way. 


Tan Bristor PHorocraputc Crvs.—This club held its annual general 
meeting on Tuesday evening, October 24, at 5, St. James’s Square. 
Satisfactory reports were submitted by the secretary and the trea- 
surer. It was gratifying to learn that the membership had more: 
than doubled during the year. The following were elected to office: 
—President—John Fisher, Esq., Hon. A.R.C.A. Vice-presidents— 
Mr. T. W. Brown and Mr. H. R. Harford. Council—Messrs. F. H. 
Stevens, M. B. Fowler, R. W. Coates, Fred Little, J. S. Guthrie, 
and G. Easonsmith. Hon. Folio Secretary—Mr. H. R. Harford. 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. E. Beaven. Hon. Secretary—Mr. W. W.. 
Smith, 62, Sefton Park Road, Ashley Down, Bristol. 


AND Drsrrict PHOTOGRAPHIC — The 
meeting of this society was held last week in Luton House, Middle: 
Street, Consett. The report stated that the past year’s proceedings. 
fully justified them in taking Luton House, that venture having been. 


Socre’ annual! 


CoNSETT 


entirely successful. The financial statement showed that they had 
reduced the debit balance from £16 18s. 8d. to £4 13s. 10d. The: 
officers were elected as follows:—President—Captain Petherick. 
Vice-presidents—Mr. H. Palmer, Mr. R. G. Barclay, J.P., Mr, iD. ts 
Gledstone, Mr. William Davison, Mr. E. G. Kirkhouse, Mr. Abe 
Duckworth, Mr. William Nicholson, Mr. E. Cellan Jones, and Mr:. 
H. Taylor. Secretary—Mr. P. HE. Surtees. Assistant Secretary— 
Mr. W. E. Massey. ‘Treasurer—Mr. P. H. Sanderson, York City 
and County Bank, Consett. Auditor—Mr. W. E. Urwin. Com- 
mittee—Mr. W. Bird, Mr. J. H. Courtney, Mr. William Smith, Mr.. 
Jesse Hall, Mr. U. Rollinson, and Mr; R. Gardner. 
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Norra LonpoN Puorocrapuic Sociery.—A society for Highbury, 
Finsbury Park, and adjacent districts has been formed with the 
ghove title. It is expected that the society will commence work on 
he first or second Thursday in January, and a course of lectures 


and demonstrations will be arranged. The annual subscription has 


been fixed at 5s., no entrance fee being payable by gentlemen join- 
ing before the end of this year. Forty-two gentlemen have already 
become members. be held at High- 
bury Vale Mission Hall, Myrtle Street, Blackstock Road, N., on 
Thursday, November 16, at 8 p.m., when the officers and committee 
or the ensuing year will be elected. Any gentleman desirous of 
pecoming a member or wishing for further information is asked to 
communicate with Mr. Charles Roberts, 33, Riversdale Road, N., 
hon. secretary (pro tem.), who will also be glad to hear from trade 
and other lecturers with a view to their being included in the first 


The first members’ meeting wi 


season's programme. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


ExceLLENt photographic reproductions of the pictures of the late 
T, Sydney Cooper, R.A., are being placed on the market by Mr. 
Edmond Wallis, studio accessory maker, of Dunton Green, Kent. 
These photographs, which are first-class specimens of copying work, 
are supplied to photographers and the trade, and should prove a 
good side line during the winter months. There are sixteen in 
the series, and, depicting, as they do, some of the masterpieces of the 
famous animal painter, are likely to be popular, especially when 
suitably framed, as presents for Christmas and the New Year. A 
reference to our advertisement pages will give further particulars 
concerning them, and application should be made for terms. 


“FaLLOWFIELD’s Photographic Annual for 1906” reaches our table 
as a ponderous volume of 1,220 pages—a veritable encyclopedia of 


photographic apparatus and materials. It is a volume which in the 


past we have never allowed far from our table, and the present 
issue, larger but just as well arranged as its forty-three predecessors, 
is absolutely the most comprehensive catalogue a photographer 
(professional or amateur), can possess. An hour spent in perusing 


its pages will probably persuade the most satisfied worker that in 


some particular or other he might be better provided. Big as it 
is, Mr. Fallowfield’s list is easy of consultation, and in its universal 
use of illustrations—there are 2,122 of them altogether—the finest 
means imaginable, of enabling the purchaser at a distance to see what 


he is buying. The “ Annual” costs 1s. 6d. post free. 


Two seasonable price-lists are among the new issues of Messrs. 
Houghtons Limited :—No. 1 of Christmas greeting cards, and forcibly 
illustrated by half-tone blocks. ‘The character of the variety of 
cards thus obtains adequate representation, and the list is quite 
a incentive to purchase. List No. 2 is of enlargers and enlarging 
accessories. Both are the sort of catalogue for a dealer to place in 
his clients’ hands. 


A new list of Boardman’s arc lamps, 10, Southwark Bridge Road, 
Tondon, S.E., reaches us, with a convincing list of photographers 


Now using them. 


Tur “Foldscope” is the name given to a new and convenient 
Series of folding stereoscopes recently introduced by Kodak, Ltd., 
57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, H.C. Containing all the neces- 
sary features of a good stereoscope, these instruments are made to 
adjust and fold into a remarkably small compass. They are well 
made in metal, the bright parts being electro-plated. In view of 
the revival of interest in stereoscopic photography, the “ Fold- 


Scopes” should prove very popular. They are inexpensive. 


| 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


— 


“Puorograprnic Inpusrries.”’—Resolutions for winding up volun- 
tarily have been passed and confirmed, and Mr. W. Leal, 12, King 
William Street, E.C., appointed liquidator. The company is in 
liquidation for the purpose of returning the subscribed capital to 
the shareholders. 


Aw Alien’s Alternative.—A Pole named Dosteel, was sued on a 
judgment summons, in Wandsworth County Court, on Tuesday 
last, by Messrs. Tudor, Hora, and Co., photographic chemists, of 
York Road, 8.W., for £14 19s. 11d., for goods supplied at cost 
price and “money lent to pay the brokers out.” The plaintiff's 
representative stated that about three months since, the defendant 
recovered £125 damages and costs against his landlord in the High 
Court. 
Honour : 


The defendant: I am doing nothing at present. His 
The defendant: A Pole. T 
His Honour: That is ridiculous. Two pounds 
a month, or committal in default. 
go back to Poland. 


What nationality are you, 
offer 5s. a month. 
If you do not like it you can 


Dovsirp His Wages by Fraud.—At Worcester, on Thursday, 
Charles Arthur Williams, 27, photograplier’s assistant, of Brans- 


ford Road, was charged with a series of embezzlements from his 
employer, Horace Henry Dudley, of West Bromwich, for whom he 
acted as manager of the Worcester branch at Broad Street, Wor- 
cester. Mr. W. W. A. Tree, who prosecuted, said the prisoner 
had by systematic fraud on his employer exactly doubled his wages. 
There were three classes of fraud. In the one case the prisoner had 
received moneys from customers for which he had not accounted, 
representing that the people had had free sittings; in other cases he 
accounted for only a portion of the moneys received, and he had 
also made charges for cleaning which was done by the boy employed 
by the prosecutor. Defendant pleaded guilty to all the charges 
with the exception of one in respect of 4s. Mr. H, C. Harrison, for 
the defence, pointed out that the defendant had built up a good 
business, and had fallen a victim to the temptation offered by a 
coupon system. Defendant offered to make restitution to the amount 
of £25. The Bench remarked upon the deliberate character of the 
fraud, and sentenced prisoner to three months’ hard labour for the 


embezzlement. A further charge of fraud was withdrawn. 


A. W. Prnrosr anv Co., Limrrep.—This company has been regis- 
tered with a capital of £40,000, in £1 shares (10,000 6 per cent. 
preference). Object: To acquire the business carried on by A. W. 
Penrose and Co., at 109, Farringdon Road, E.C., to adopt an agree- 
ment with A. W. Penrose, and to carry on the business of manu- 
facturers of aiid dealers in all machinery, apparatus, material, and. 
appliances used in connection with photography, etching, engraving, 
drawing, painting, printing, or other graphic arts, manufacturers 
of electric cranes and hoists, makers of printing machine motors 
and gears, electrical and general engineers, etc. No initial public 
issue. The first directors (to number not less than three nor more 
than five) are A. W. Penrose, W. Gamble, and D. Munro. A. W. 
Penrose is governing director, and may retain office while holding 
5,000. shares, with power to appoint other directors. D. Munro is 
nominated by the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, Limited. 
Qualification (except above-named directors and any other director 
nominated by the said society), £100. Remuneration of A. W. 
Penrose, £600 per annum. So long as the guarantee of debentures 
by the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, Limited, remains in force, 
the total remuneration of directors (including governing director) 
shall not, without the consent of the said society, exceed £1,000 


per annum. Registered office, 109, Farringdon Road, EC. 
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Correspondence, 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 


** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspond2nts 
—_>—__—_ 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In a leaderette in the last issue of the JouRNAL, under 
the heading “Preparing for Winter Business,” you recommend 
photographers to make original designs for their Christmas post- 
card borders, photograph them, and transfer them to the cards by 
double printing. 

I have practised the method for some years for private Christmas 
cards, and as the process is so simple, requiring no skill in drawing, 
‘and requires less time in printing than an ordinary vignette, I 
agree with you in expressing surprise that the profession have not 
taken it up, as it affords such scope for original idea in design. 

In the “ Almanac” for 1901 (p. 713) I gave full details of a process 
for Christmas cards, and to adapt it to the present postcards the 
design board should be 21 x 33 inches, which on a half-plate will 
reduce to postcard size—viz., 34 x 54 in. 

The advantage of my method is that holly, flowers, fruit, shells, 
etc., etc., as taste and fancy many dictate, may be used for the border 
design—the camera does the rest. 

T enclose a specimen print showing one design of border.—Yours 
truly, Joun LEIsK. 
169, Commercial Street, Lerwick. 


TITLE OF A PICTURE. 

To the Editors. 

Clentlemen,—Referring to my previous letter which you published, 
J find, in further correspondence with the Secretary of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society that the mistake made in the title of my pictures is 
in. noi way due to any error on his part, but to the fact of my frame- 
maker reversing the titles on the two pictures. Will you kindly give 
this the same publicity as my first letter and oblige?—Yours faith- 
Epwin H. Hazury. 


THE 


fully, 
Linden Road Studios, Clevedon, 
October 26, 1905. 


THE PERMANENCY OF MATT COLLODION PAPER. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I was much interested by Mr. Busbridge’s letter in 
your current issue dealing with the permanency of pictures on matt 
collodion paper, for only the other day, in looking over some prints 
made about three months ago on the matt collodion paper of a well- 
known firm, I was surprised to find that they were all afflicted with 
what, in the diction of Mr. Pepys, might fairly be called “the spotted 
fever.” I submitted some of these faded prints to the makers of the 
paper, and received from them a very courteous letter, in which 
But the 
reason adduced that I think could possibly apply to my case was 


probable reasons were assigned for my misfortunes. only 
to the effect that the blotting paper, used for the purpose of lightly 
mopping the prints after washing, was contaminated in some way. 
Ad first I was inclined to accept this suggestion as the true cause of 
my failures, but the story of Mr. Busbridge’s experience is un- 
settling, suggesting, as it does, the possibility of an inherent in- 


stability of the image on the class of papers concerned, quite apart 
from all misadventures and mischances in their manipulation. I must, 
however, confess that my experience of matt collodion papers is 
strictly limited, being, in fact, confined to the unfortunate instance 
I have described.—Yours, etc.. Dovcias CARNEGIE. 
October 28, 1905. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reply to your request in “B..J.,” October 27, as I 
have had a large and varied experience with this class of paper, may 
I venture to state that I have never had cause to complain of the per- 
manency of this process if properly worked. 

I have experienced great difficulty at times, the prints being, as 
your correspondent states, covered with spots and patches, much 
lighter in colour than the other parts of the picture, but in every 
case, I have found it due to carelessness on the part of the printers 
or impure mounts and mounting papers. I have before me a set of 
prints in Matt C.C. double-toned. 
years ago, they have travelled over Great Britain many times, and 
to al 


These prints were made about four 
been expose sorts of rough usage, yet they are as rich and pure 
in colour as the day they were toned and fixed. 

With the double-toned prints the image seems particularly soluble 
in hyposulphite of soda, and it is this peculiarity that is the cause 
of most of the faded prints. 


I have repeatedly found that the blotters used in mounting are 


contaminated in some way, sometimes even with particles of hypo. 
These are imparted to the damp collodion prints when mounting, and 
of course fading ensues. Minute crystals of hypo in the form of dust 
might settle on the print while damp with again the same result. 

It is not to be supposed that these conditions would obtain with 
an experienced worker, but, owing to cheapness, mere apprentice 
hands, mostly 


They know 


girls, are left to do the printing and toning. 
nothing whatever of photography, and, necessarily, 
failure results. I have even known the mounting blotters to be 
placed within six inches of a cask of hypo, and have actually seen the 


Why | 


hypo crystals dropped upon them by workers of this class. 
wonder any longer at the fading of prints? 

I am writing from personal experience, and I have produced identi- 
cal stains myself by pressing contaminated blotters into contact with 
damp prints. Yet again, T repeat there is no real cause for fading. 

If new toning and fixing solutions are used, the prints are well 
washed, and clean workers and blotting paper is the rule, and nob 
the exception, as is often now the case in the photographic atelier, 
Still, 
there will always be the dissatisfied worker, but perhaps, to quote 
the words of one of them, the only complaint will be :— 


then we shall hear less of fading prints and printers’ troubles. 


“Oh, don't the days seem limp and long, 
When all goes right and nothing wrong.” 
Apologising for the space I have taken, I beg to remain yours most 
sincerely, Bertram T. Hewsoy. 
Elham, Canterbury, October 27, 1905. 


THE RESTORATION OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 
~ To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reference to your answer last week to a correspon- 
dent on the subject of cleaning Daguerreotypes, we believe our Mr. 
W. sent is almost the last living Daguerreotypist, having opened 
his first studio in the year 1848 in New York. He has had numbers 
of old Daguerreotypes through his hands for restoration. 

The greatest risk in treating them arises from the “gilding” or 
“non-gilding” at the time they were taken. 


An error of judgment 
in this respect involves the total destruction of the image, if treated 
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the manner to which you refer in your reply to your correspondent. 
“We ave Gentlemen, yours truly, Kent anp Lacey. 
404, Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 
October 28, 1905. 
WHENCE COMES THE WORD “PHOTOGRAPH”? 
To the Editors. 


‘Gentlemen,—Although the history of photography as an art has 
been very carefully investigated and fully written, I have nowhere 
gen any statement of the invention or introduction of the name, or 
ithe cognate words photograph and photographic. 
il minutely when and by whom such names as heliotype, daguerreo- 
ype, calotype, photogenic picture, etc., 
pparently nothing to say about the first inventor of “ photograph.” 
are anxious to give the history of these words in the Oxford “ New 
Baglish Dictionary.” Will lovers of photography kindly help in tracing 


Histories which 


were invented, have 


hem to their first appearance? At present the earliest occurrence 
mown to us is in the paper read to the Royal Society by Sir John 
mschell on March 14, 1839, entitled “Note on the Art of Photo- 
maphy, or the Application of the Chemical Rays of Light to the 
Mrpose of Pictorial Representation.” 
proceedings, he uses photography, photograph, and photographic, 
sfreely and naturally as any one uses them to-day; the inference 


In the paper as printed in 


fom which would be that they were then in everyday use, or at 
But, strange to say, we have 
They were not 


his audience. 
ceeded in finding them anywhere earlier. 
y Niépce, Daguerre, or Fox Talbot. The latter read a paper 
nis own discoveries just six weeks before 


ast well known to 


0 the Royal Society on 

hell, in which he never uses the terms; his name for photo- 
photogenic drawing; his photographs also were 
Photogenic drawings.” French friends have also failed in tracing 
he word photographié in French before 1839. Whence, then, did 
Herschell get the word? He does not claim it as his own, explain 


It, or commen: 


paphy was 


his paper (so far as this is reported in the 
the terms 


upon it in 
Moceedings), as he does, for example, in introducing 
Misitive and negative, of which, in their photographic application, 
@was the author. Can it be that, in the experiments that he had 


he had invented the name photography for 


de for several years, 


sown private use, and became so familiar with it, as to use it in 
Spaper without thinking of explaining it, or can any source be dis- 
ered whence he obtained it? It does not seem right that the origin 
“photography,” or lig t-drawing should itself remain in darkness, 
Ml that we should have to say of a word, which apparently arose 
ithin the lifetime of many still with us, and has been for years 
Neverybody’s lips, that its origin is unknown? Its analysis and 
ek derivation are, of course, transparent enough; but what we 


fant to know is its history—who made it, and when? 

Oxlord, October 28, 1905. J. A. H. Murray. 
{We refer’ to Dr. Murray’s letter under “Ex Cathedra.”— 
Ds. B.J.P.] 


—<—— 


aX Eastman Function.—On October 7 took place the opening of 
E George Eastman’s magnificent residence at 350, East Avenue, 
; tester, and to the house-warming Mr. Eastman. invited some 
© guests connected with the various Kodak enterprises. The 


“son Was evidently one that will long be remembered by the 
TUCINants. ' 


BE VWewats s é F 
HE“ Verein zitr Férderung der Photographie,” the leading photo- 


aie Society of Berlin, are projecting an international exhibition, 
He held during July, August, and September next year in one of 
Blatge public galleries of Berlin. The exhibition is to embrace 
ag technical, as well as pictorial photography, and it will 
© include photographic manufactures. 


ae - 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


“*® All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 


ing queries, must be addressed to ‘Tue Epitors, THE British 
JourRNaL oF Puorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*<" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*,° For the conveniznce of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs. HENRY 


GreEenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


———>.—____ 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. EE. James, 8, Parchment Street, Winchester, Hants. 
Side of Winchester Cathedral on Props. 

E. Welchman, The Studio, Exchange Street, Retford, Notts. 
West Bridge, near Retfurd. 
of Ordsal, near Retford (from Bridge). 

Osguthorpe, 18, King Street, Spennymoor, County Durham, 
Tom Lancaster, of Spennymoor ( Boxer). 


W. 


H. 


E. 


Photogravh of the South 


Photograph of 


Photograph of Winney Moor, Retford. Photoyraph 


Photograph of 


Austin, 54, Union Street, Wednesbury, Stafford. Photograph of Passive 
Resisters’ Sule, Wednestury. 

Cononies.—1. Sharland’s “New Zealand Photographer,’ Lorne 

Street, Auckland, N.Z. 2. “Australian Photographic 


Journal,” 386,’ George Street, Sydney; “Australia and Aus- 
tralian Photographic Review,” 375, George Street, Sydney. 
3. “St. Louis and Canadian Photographer,” 3,210 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. There are no journals in the 


other places you name. 


J. G—The paper is an ordinary collodio P.O.P., such as you will 


Toning FoRMULA. 


see advertised by several firms in our pages. It is toned with 
gold or platinum, or can be purchased of the self-toning 
variety. If you consult the formule section of the ALMaNnac 


you will see how to set to work. 


Should esteem it a great favour if you would 
tell me of good toning bath for Paget P.O.P.; one you can 
recommend for warm tones, such as red and warm-brown, 
etc. Also, what should the temperature of the baths be.— 


Pro. 
You will find full information in the booklet on P.O.P. 


issued by the Paget Company. Surely they are the best 


people to advise you. 


PREVENTING SALE.—We should be pleased if you would let us know 


Carpon TRANSPARENCIES FOR THE StEREOSCoPE.—Wil 


whether we can stop a non-copyright photograph from being 

sold by others.—D. B. M. 
No; certainly you cannot. 

you can register it; then you can prevent further sales 


If the copyright is vested in 
you, 
of the picture. 


you be kind 
gh to tell me how to transpose the pictures in making 
© transparencies by the carbon process? It seems a little 
puzzling. Must the negatives be cut?—A. F. P. 

By far the simplest method is to cut the negatives and 
transpose them as regards right and left. Failing that, mark 
the negatives so as to just include the subject desired. Then 
cut the tissue so that the two pieces, when together, are a 
little smaller than the glass they are to be developed upon. 
Print the pieces, of course marking them so as to know 


enou. 
stere 


NE i =o 
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BF. Maccanr.—The particulars and print 


Reroucutne (Reply to “ Hampshire ») You retain the liken 


Reroucuine (Reply 


which is right and which is left, and it is then easy to place 
them in position on the glass for development. But, as we 


have just’ said, the simplest way, and perhaps the most satis- 


factory, is to cut the negatives. 


you sent are insufficient 
An inspection of the negatives 
ht make the 


to enable us to offer an opinion. 
ription of camera and dark slide mig 


and de 
matter clear. 
lens, either inside the camera or outside. 


Aye you sure there is no obstruction across the 


well 


and often neglected, point—but your 
Blend more softly, and keep 


important, 


—a most 
touch is too stiff and formal. 
your eyes ‘urther away from the work in hand. Each touch 
appears separate in its application, and this leads to mechani- 
and also displays the method of working too 


su should not recognise your 


cal hardness, 
In a year’s time 


perceptibly. 
present finish if you adhere to the above advice. 


o “BE. C. P.”)—We cannot detect any improve- 
ment upon your last efforts, and you should have allowed a 
longer interval before again sending to us. Your main fault 
is raggedness of texture, and you also fail to model the nose 
correctly. You should work the necks more than you have 
done on this batch. Better work should show for the time 
One good lesson from a really skilled teacher should 
The cabi 


away the best for general workin 


taken. 
net of young 


put you on tae road to nicer finish. 


man is far and but rather 


Do not cultivate the excessive stippled 


too fine in the touch. S 


effect so loved by some firms, for, whilst leading to a pretty 
effect, it is generally unnatural, hard, and not a little bit 


the sitter. Did you 


like read the pare 
Caution to Retouchers,” in “Ex Cathedré” of 
October 27? We should think a considerable amount of the 


character has been taken from the bearded man’s forehead. 


our issue of 


J. E. R.—Two or three of the specimens sent are good average work, 


the others are not. We can form no opinion of the retouch- 
ing, as prints from the unretouched negatives were not sent 
for comparison. As you have had no experience in profes- 
sional portraiture, which is quite a different thing from work- 
ing as an amateur, you must be prepared to take a small 


salary if you succeed in obtaining an appointment. 


Business Dispure.—l entered into a contract with a firm to supply 


certain photographs cf certain building specified by them, as 


part contra account. Their limit was to value of £20; my 
estimate, which was accepted, was for about £19 for that 
work. 


They now want to get out of it by denying the value 


of them as to quality. So at last it has been agreed upon to 
have an independent valuer, and I ask you if your aid may 


be given as to a thoroughly qualified person of sufficient stand- 


ing, to insure an independent verdict. They have written to 
I do not 


know of him, and an ordinary portrait photographer cannot, 


me through my solicitors, su ting Mr. ——. 


or may not, be a good judge. Would you give me your 
opinion, which I know would be quite unbiassed?—S, T. 
As the matter in dispute is s 


small it seems a pity that 
you cannot settle it between yourselves. In a case of arbitra- 
tion it is usual for each side to appoint one, to discuss the 
points in dispute, and settle them. At present we know of 


no one who we think would act for you except for a fee that 


would probably be considered too high in so small a matter. 


You might approach the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 


tion, 57, Baker Street, London, W. 


aph headed “A 


PERPLEXED.—The direct cause is, obviously, allowing the prints to 
p condition, but there must be 


remain in a heap in a dam 


some exciting cause, 


in the mountant or the card, and most likely it will be in 
You do not state what mountant you use, nor, 


the former. 
when you met with the same trouble before, 


used the same cards, mountant, etc. 


hear from you on this, also as to your exact method of work- 


ing, length of washing, etc. 
A Mount Qumry.—I would be glad if you could tel 
possible to get mounts same as sample enclosed 


tried several of the largest English houses, 


them. I think they are only to be got abroad. You will see 
2 by 10 


of mount, 


that it is a slip-in mount for large photographs 


and 10 by 8 prints. There is printed on the bac 


ta 


which comes from France, Collection Defeste Muldum (this 
word not distinct) Prix, and a photographer's name on the 


front.—BLAcKDOWN. 
We are unable to identify the mount as that o 


facturer known to us. 
reader the information. 


T, B.—Kodak, Limited, 57-61, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


DuvenorerR.—I would be greatly obliged if you would tell me @ 
by incandescent 


good developer for midget negatives taken 


light, for I do not seem to get very good ones by using pyto 


soda; it does not bring the detail out in the blacks. 
Probably the negatives are under-exposed. 


ing: Soda sulphite, 2; water, 10 gs. Add 1 oz. 


water, and to each ounce of this weaker solution add. two 


to three grains of dry amidol at: time of use. 


Raprp.—The glazed area would give you too little top light. 


groups you would find yourself at a disadvantage. 


any case 16 ft. is very short for a studio. 


—_—_—— 


M. Pantin, Prefect of Constantine, in Algeria, has prepared for 
Queen Alexandra an album containing a complete collection 4} 
Accor. 


photographs of the mest picturesque sites in the country. 


ding to the “Daily Telegraph,” her Majesty, during her visit there 


last sprin 


3? 


memento of her sojourn in the French colony. 


sent by the Prefect to a lady, now at Marseilles, who will transmi 


the present to the Queen. 
Mr. T. G. Ames, late with Mess 
notifies us that he is now representing Me: 


mk, 1B dle 


of Barnet. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are receiwed sudjed 
to the apprival of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserte 


absolutaly without condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears " 
the teat portion of the paper. eae on . 


Che Sritish ‘Journal of Photography 


The Oldest Photegraphic Journal in the World. 
’ EevaBLIsuyD 1854, PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free 

(UnrFED KINGDCM AND THE CHANNEL ISLES). 

One Year ... 10s. 10d. Half Year ... 
Quarter Year ... 2s. 9d. 

Places Abroad (One Year) ... ... 13s. Od. 


It may aisu be obtained from all Rockasilers, Photoxrapuie Lraierd 
and Railway Bookots: a 


.. 6s. 60m 


and we should be inclined to look for 1b 


whether you 
We shall be pleased to 


me where it is 
? I have 
and cannot get 


any manu- 


Perhaps the actual maker can give our 


Try the follow- 
to 3 oz. of 


You 
might make it do for busts, but for standing figures and 
The 


extension of sidelight sideways would not help you, but in 


e, had, it is said, expressed the wish to possess some sucl 
The album has beet 


Edwards and Co. 
s. Elliott and Sons, Ltd. 


—————— 
No. 2375, Vor. LIT. 
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THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1906. 
Epitrep sy Grorcre E. Brown, F.I.C. 


Tur whole literary and advertisement contents of the 
Atmanac, it is satisfactory to state, are now passing rapidly 
through the printers’ hands. The ttask of producing 25,000 


copies of a volume of 1,616 pages is, however, no light 
one, and it will be December 1 before the printed Anmanac 


can be delivered to the public. 
yet ordered should do so at 


Individuals who have not 
once through a dealer or 


bookseller, otherwise they will most probably be dis- 


appointed in obtaining a copy. ‘The 


Aumanac are sufficiently well 


features of the 
known, but attention may 


be specially directed to certain constituents of the forth- 


coming volume : — 
tion is to be sought. 


‘subject at once. 
5. Photographic Copyright. 


of the year’s work in technical 


one place in the volume. 


oi Miss Billie Burke. 


meet with the approval of 


_ 1.4 Contents, serving as a guide to the pages, and show- 
ing ata glance in which portion a given item of informa- 


2. An Index of nearly every individual fact, formula, 
ad paragraph, serving to take the consultant to his 


A popular exposition of the 


“subject in its present-day applications. 
4. Epitome of Progress, classified and codified. A review 


and scientific photography ; 


m which everything on a given subject is assembled at 


5. Contributed Articles by leading writers. 
6. Frontispiece, in Barnet Platino-Matt bromide paper, 


| The Tables, Formule, and other features of the volume 
have been revised and re-arranged, and, it is hoped, will 


every one of the. 25,000 


Prospective readers of the 1906 Axnmanac, which in mere 
Sue, the publishers must confess, is greater than any of 


Us forty-four predecessors. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The Wrong __ It is exceedingly unpleasant to have 
Man’s Portrait. (n0’s portrait published as being one 
who has committed a crime; but such a thing may happen 
b~ accident. The “People,” of Sunday last, contains an 
apology for having published, as a portrait of a murderer, 
that of another person of the same name, residing in the 
same county. It would seem that the portrait was sup- 
plied in error. This is what the People” says:—‘“ We 
much regret the error on the part of the firm from whom 
we received the photograph, and apologise,” etc. Such 
a mistake as this is very regrettable, and shows that one can 
never know to what use our portraits may, at times, be 
put. It is very doubtful if a photographer who has been 
paid for taking a portrait can legally sell copies of it, even 
if the person becomes a criminal. 


* * % 


Frauds on On one or two occasions during the past 
the Public. year we have made reference to the 
frauds committed on the public in connection with photo- 
graphy, by persons going about on the pretence that they 
are canvassing for orders fcr photographers. The system 
followed is usually this, and the chief victims are gene- 
rally servant girls. The ->an, after showing some excel- 
lent specimens, represents that by paying him a small sum 
they can have their portraits taken at a ridiculously low 
price at a high-class photographer’s in the neighbourhood, 
The roney is paid, and when the sitting is asked for, the 
dupe learns that she has ‘been defrauded out of her money. 
Sometimes the money is obtained for an enlargement, at 
avery much reduced price; the picture is taken away, and 
nothing more is seen of it or the man. A week or two 
back one of these gentry was brought to ‘book, and was 
sentenced at the West London Police-court to nine months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. Another stands com- 
mitted for trial at the next Essex Quarter Sessions, on an 
alleged similar offence. Not only are the public defrauded 
by these people, but they cause great annoyance to the 
photographers whose names they have used, for when the 
victims go to the studio, it is sometimes difficult to con- 
vince them that they have been duped—the photographer’s 
word often being doubted. It is a further annoyance to 
good-class photographers to know that men are going 
about, from house to house, using their names, touting 
for bogus orders, when they are much above that style of 


business. 
* * * 


3 The paper by Mr. J. Burgess, read last 
of Gelatine week before the L. and P., and pub- 
Emulsion. lished in this issue will, no doubt, be 
read as a very ¢” parte criticism of the share taken by Dr. 
Maddox in the evolution of the gelatino-bromide emul- 
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sion. We do not question the correctness of Mr. Bur- 
gess’s reminiscences, even if we are unable to repress a 
smile at his statement of the chief claim of Dr. Maddox’s 
paper to recognition, And then, forsooth, he would ask 
us to believe that the leading members of the photographic 
profession and trade, in supporting the Maddox memorial, 
were hoodwinked into regarding the paper as of some value. 
Mr. Burgess appears to be angry that credit has not been 
done him in these pages; but the Anmanac of 1880, in 
its editorial review of the “Rise and Progress of Gelatine 
Emulsion Photography” is just to Mr. Burgess in describ- 
ing him as having “ first showed practically that excellent 
results were obtainable with a dry gelatine plate.” 


* * * 


Half-tone It is somewhat surprising that profes- 
for Ghristmas fessionals have made so little use of 
Carus half-tone printing for long runs of work 
when the quality of a platinotype or bromide print is not 
required. Almost the extent to which this method of 
producing prints has been carried is in postcard work, 
election portraits, and so on, but the big Christmas card 
publishers have long issued beautiful little views printed 
from half-tone blocks, and such are the facilities offered 
by the blockmaking firms, that a hundred or a gross of 
prints on a fine-surfaced paper can be obtained for some- 
thing like half a guinea. Indeed, if a number of lots are 
ordered at the same time, so that the minimum rate does 
not come into effect, the prints may cost even less than this. 
When more from each block are wanted, the cost is greatly 
reduced, an extra hundred or two costing only a few 
pence more. Really good original photographs should 
be sent to the blockmaker, and a fine-grain screen should 
be employed, the resulting block being carefully printed 
on good paper. One application of halftone printing 
which suggests itself at the present moment is for private 
Christmas cards. Photographs of house and grounds, a 
recent portrait group of children, a photograph of the first 
baby, and so on, would form suitable subjects, and a couple 
of hundred cards is not at all an unusual number for 
many customers to order. The picture might be printed 
direct on to the card, or on a folded sheet as an inset. In 
case mounting was necessary, the best method would be 
to apply mountant of a readily soluble character to the 
backs of all the prints, allowing them to dry and then 
trimming, when the card would be sponged, the print 
laid in position, and placed under firm pressure. “Done 
systematically, this method would be quite as rapid as 


ordinary mounting methods, and the results greatly 
superior. 

* * * 
Fog Not only the worker in the city studio, 
In the but many whose businesses are situated 
Studio. : 


away in country towns, are dreading the 
autumnal fog season. Some of the most up-to-date workers 
have adopted the system of double doors, forming a species 
of fog trap, and though some of the foggy atmosphere must 
pass in every time there is an entrance or an exodus, the 
double doors prevent a current of air, carrying a great 
deal of fog, from passing through. Care must, of course, be 
taken to stop all ventilation during the prevalence of 
the fog, and the fitting of sashes. etc., should be seen to, 
or the fog will subtly penetrate. This system will scarcelv 
be used except in the largest cities, where artificial light 
is available, and if this light is so arranged that the sitter 
is illuminated while the studio between sitter and camera 
is as dark as possible, any traces of fog will be very 
slightly illuminated, and so be unlikely to produce veil 
on the negatives. In smaller studins, and in places where 


the fog is more in the nature of mist than the dense mixture 
of smoke and moisture so familiar to Londoners, a 
thorough warming of the entire building, and especially 
she studio, will be found a considerable help towards the 
elimination of the mist. Here, again, care must be taken 
jo see that no weak sunlight shines in to illuminate the 
og particles. In foggy weather preference should be 
given to lenses of as short a focal length as practicable, 
for the reason that the nearer the lens is to the sitter 
the less intervening moisture-laden atmosphere will there 
be to cause deterioration of the brilliancy of the image. 
Care must be taken to avoid over-exposure, too, and it 
may often improve negatives taken under foggy conditions 
o stop development before any veiling of the shadows 
occurs, and then intensify afterwards to obtain sufficient 
printing strength. 


* * * 


The In a recent issue we drew attention to 
Kokka. “The Kokka,” a high-class illustrated 
monthly dealing with the fine and applied arts of the Far 
Hast. It is published in Tokyo, at two yen a copy, or 
about 4s. in our money, and even at this price compares 
very favourably with any English production on the same 
lines. Its value must be considerable to the student and 
collectors, since it illustrates by means of wood engravings 
in colours and collotype, works of Japanese art, in pri- 
vate hands, or in temples, which the traveller is never 
likely to see. The title indicates this to a certain extent, 
as we understand that “Kokka” means “flowers of the 
nation.” A perusal of the latest number sent for our 
inspection reveals a wealth of beautiful designs and repro- 
ductions, characteristic of oriental subtlety and mysters, 
but it is interesting to note that the whole literary con- 
tents—from the pens of eminent Japanese art critics—is in 
excellent and erudite English. At a time when all things 
Japanese are being studied in this country with increased 
interest and respect, the pronouncement of one of the writers 
in the present number on the “characteristics of Japanese 
art” should throw an interesting side-light on the art- 
motive as it presents itself to a people who are universally 
acknowledged to be a race of artists. He says :—“ Our 
art is generally inclined to present a broad, bird’s-eye 
view of a scene. Consequently in one and the same paint- 
ing there are represented scenes of all sorts, distant moun- 
tains, a flowing stream, a tortuous path, a towering edifice, 
a halfway village, etc., a peculiarity which must strike 
the western eye as some hing fantastic and incongruous. 
Just here, however, lies the peculiar advantage of the 
Japanese theory of landscape painting, for a scene of the 
most complicated nature can be treated with remarkable 
ease and freedom when the chief sentiment of the picture 
1s not concentrated on any one particular object, but finds 
expression of the organic relation of the whole.” We gather 
therefore from this that the Japanese idea of pictorial art 
is primarily decorative. Subject and motive, unlike the 
ideals of the Occidental, being relegated to a position 
subordinate to the scheme of line and form. 
* * * 


With November comes the end of the 
photographic season, so far as outdoor 
work occupies the majority of workers. Seeing that 
valuable apparatus will lie idle for some months, it 
is worth while to consider how, and where, it 
should be stored. Too often the owner finds when 


Storing 
Apparatus. 


it is unearthed for use in the spring that it is not in 
the same condition that it was expected to be. Then it is 
recognised that had a few simple precautions been taken 
at the time it was put away, and had it been differently 
kept, things would have been quite different, and, som: 
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fimes, much inconvenience and some expense avoided. 


Very frequently the apparatus is put away in just the same 
ate as it was when last used, perhaps damp, with the 
sult that the wood-work of the camera, and of the slides 

more particularly, has become swollen, and the glue joints 

Joosened. Even with the best seasoned wood, which is 
ways used in the more costly apparatus, it will not stand 
veral months continual exposure to damp without suffer- 

ing to some extent. Damp, again, will seriously injure the 

pellows. The glue securing the leather to the canvas 
foundation will become softened, and, as most are aware, 

Jeather, if kept long in a damp place, is hable to become 

mouldy, and the mildew spots, when cleaned off, if they are 

deeply rooted, leave unsightly marks, even if they do no 
Metal parts are also liable to suffer from 
Although the hinges are of brass, the iron 
ns of them get rusty, and then the hinges work stiffly, 
and often, after a little while, the wire breaks. 
* * * 


Seasonable All the troubles enumerated above may 
Precautions. je avoided with little or no labour to 
the owners of the apparatus, and here are a few hints that 
may be useful to some:—ZIn the first place the camera, 
with the bellows fully extended, should be allowed to stand 
aday or so in a dry room, say an ordinary living room, 
so that any undue moisture can escape. The dark slides, 
with the shutter drawn, should be similarly treated. After 
vesting for a few hours, or a day, all the parts should be 
refully dusted, the pins of the hinges receive a 
op of olive oil, and the apparatus packed up. It is a 
good plan to dust the bellows, in the folds, with a little 
French chalk, to prevent sticking, to which the varnish is 
sometimes liable when two surfaces are kept for a long 
time pressed in contact. If the apparatus is contained in 
aleather case it is a good plan to see that this is thor- 
oughly dry also. When all this is done, it is well to tie 
he whole up in brown paper, as that will protect the case 
from dust and dirt. A word will not be out of place with 
regard to storage. It goes without saying that the place 
should not be a damp one; neither should it be abnor- 
mally dry, as under these conditions ill-seasoned wood may 
suffer by shrinkage. The ‘best place to keep the apparatus 
during the months of storage is that where the conditions 
f an ordinary living or bedroom prevail. If the pre- 
cautions we have enumerated are taken, the apparatus may 
De put away with the assurance that it will be found, when 
next required for use, as fit for work as when put away. 


——— el 


PRINTING PROCESSES. 
XV.—Toninc Bromipe Prinvs. 


desire for warm tones on bromide prints was probably, 
Mm the first place, induced by the feeling that, whilst the 
Surface was extremely satisfactory, the cold black or 
prey tones were not always suitable for every subject. 
There may have been also a desire to emulate the rich 
en of carbon without having the necessity to resort 
date process. But we are not so much con- 
ae the origin and history of the various toning 
Th, aa in vogue as in their practical application. 

7 ae for obtaining warm tones are very 
a. ue the subject can be much simplified if we 
a aan po ous consideration those processes which do 
a leer prints. Foremost among these 18 
Renin ne one of the earliest, one also giving a 
ae range of tones. But whilst in some cases 
S treated by this method have stood the test of 


years, others have been known to fade within a few weeks, 
and there seems to be no reliance to be placed on any 
given method of working. 

Another process, which must be viewed with suspicion, 
is the so-called platinum substitution process suggested 
by Mr. C. W. Somerville. We have before us as we 
write some prints treated by this process, which, although 
not six months old, are now of a pale lemon colour in 
parts, and still fading. The vanadium process for obtain- 
ing green tones, suggested by the same experimentalist, 
is also open to very grave doubts, as some of our trial 
prints have undoubtedly faded. Further than that, the final 
tone of the print is dependent on the amount of, washing 
that it receives. After toning it is distinctly blue, by 
washing it becomes green, by still further washing 
an olive green, and finally the green tone disappears alto- 
gether. It would seem reasonable to lay down the axiom 
that any processes of toning bromide prints which leaves 
as a constituent of the image a substance which is readily 
soluble in water cannot be permanent. 

MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz have proved that the lead 
and cobalt methods of toning bromides give an image 
of which a large portion consists of silver chloride. These 
therefore cannot be considered permanent. 

The copper toning process certainly gives more per- 
manent prints than the uranium, but is open also to the 
objection that the final tone is dependent on two salts, 
which can be readily dissolved by weak alkalies, even 
such as hard tap-water. It is but fair to surmise that, as 
it is impossible to preserve a bromide in an absolutely 
anhydrous condition, and the air may contain traces of 
ammonia, there is a loophole for change of colour. 

Practically the only processes for obtaining warm tones 
which can be relied on are those in which the final image 
consists of sulphide of silver. Before entering upon these 
processes there are one or two points which must be con- 
sidered. The first question is the effect of the original 
developer upon the final tone. That this has some influ- 
ence cannot be gainsaid, and, assuming that one of the 
sulphide toning methods be adopted, the following de- 
velopers give a range of tones progressing from cold to 
warm—amidol, metol-hydroquinone, rodinal, metol, ortol, 
ferrous oxalate, and hydroquinone. 

There are two principal methods of sulphiding the image, 
the one in which the original image, consisting of metallic 
silver, is treated, and the other in which the image is con- 
verted into a silver salt and then converted into sulphide. 

The former process is usually effected with a mixture 
of hypo and alum, either cold or warm, and of the two 
the latter is much to be preferred, mainly on account of 
the saving in time. For this process undoubtedly the 
best results are obtainable when the print is developed with 
ferrous oxalate. This gives warmer tones than any other 
developer, and if the hypo-alum bath is prepared as sug- 
gested below, sepia and purple-brown tones are readily 
obtained :— 

Hypo 34 ounces. 
Powdered alum .. iss = ounce. 
Boiling water 20 ounces. 
Dissolve the hypo in 15 oz. of water, the alum in the 
remainder, mix the two solutions, and then add 
Silver nitrate 10 per cent. sol. 60 minims. 
Stir the mixture well, and allow to get quite cold. Then 
heat the solution to 120-140 deg. fahr., and allow to cool. 
Repeat the heating and cooling three times. When 
required for use, the bath must be heated to 100—120 deg. 
Fahr. The print, which should be alumed, washed, and 
dried after fixing, is bodily immersed, and left for from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 
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Some workers prefer to use the plain alum-hypo bath 
alone, either heated or cold. In the latter case the opera- 
tion of toning takes a very long time—it may even run 
into days—and without the addition of the silver the tones 
obtained are not quite so rich. 

There is no fear that the print may suffer from the 
raised temperature, though it is frequently advised that 
the print should be immersed in the cool solution, and 
then the temperature gradually raised. There is, how- 
ever, no practical difference in the results. 

The other process of sulphiding is, as already stated, 
the conversion of the image into a salt of silver, such as 
the ferrocyanide, the chloride, bromide, or iodide, and then 
converting this into sulphide by the aid of a solution of 
sodium sulphide. It is obvious that a solution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen might be used, but the stench 
of Hi, 8 is far more unpleasant than in the case of the 
sulphide, and but little difference is seen in the final 
result; possibly the tones with sulphuretted hydrogen are 
slightly warmer. 

It is as well to recall here the warning given by Mr. 
J. B. B. Wellington as to the effect of the sulphurous 
fumes on sensitive materials, particularly printing-out 
paper; therefore these. toning methods should not be 
carried out where such materials are stored. 

The first step in these processes is the bleaching of the 
image, which may be effected by using chlorine, bromine, 
or iodine solution, but to many the smell of these is 
extremely irritating: and unpleasant, and equally good 
results may be obtained by using other oxidising 
solutions, We may convert the silver image into 
the haloid, either by using an acidified mixture of bi- 
chromate and an alkaline haloid, or with a mixture of 
potassium ferricyanide and haloid. The advantage of 
the former is that it at once destroys all traces of hypo, 
so that the print need not be so thoroughly washed: 
that of the latter is that the bleaching is more rapid. 
There is not much choice between the two. 

As a typical formula for the bichromate bleacher we may 
use 

Potassium bichromate 
Alkaline haloid 

Sulphuric acid .. 
Water to 


The alkaline haloid may be either salt, potassium, or 
ammonium bromide or potassium iodide. 
For the ferricyanide bleacher we may use 


25 grains. 
50 grains. 
50 minims. 
10 ounces. 


Potassium ferricyanide ......... 4+ ounce. 


Alkaline haloid 180 grains. 
Water to 10 ounces. 


The question as to which is the best haloid to use must be 
decided by the operator himself. The coldest tones are 
obtained by the use of a chloride, the warmest by a 
bromide. 

Instead of using a haloid the image may be converted 
into ferrocyanide of silver by using the above quantity of 
ferricyanide and rendering distinctly alkaline with 
ammonia; and this gives somewhat cold tones. 

The sulphide solution may be kept as a stock solution, 
but there is sometimes a variation in the results obtained, 
so that it is better to make a fresh solution as wanted :— 


1 ounce. 
20 ounces. 


Pure sodium sulphide 
Water ‘to 


As soon as the print is immersed in this solution the 
change of colour will begin and be completed in a very 
short time, but itis as well to leave the print for a minute 
or two and then wash thoroughly. 

Before leaving the sulphide process, it may be as well 


to point out that warmer tones are obtained by bleach- 
ing the print in copper bromide or chloride, the formula 
being 

1. Copper sulphate 


200 grains. 


Potassium bromide ............... 200 grains. 
Or salt 200 grains. 
Water to 10 ounces. 


The print must be thoroughly free from hypo, immersed 
in the above bath till thoroughly bleached, and then 
rinsed two or three times, immersed in a 1 per cent. 
solution of nitric acid, and washed, and then treated to 
the sulphide bath. 

Another process, in which the final image consisis, 
wholly or in part, is that in which the bleached print is 
treated with a 1 per cent. solution of Schlippe’s salt 
(sulphantimoniate of soda), rendered alkaline by caustic 
potash or soda. Somewhat yellower tones are obtained 
by this process, but it is an open question as to whether 
the results are permanent. Some prints treated by this 
process over ten years ago seem to be now in their original 
condition, whilst others have markedly changed in colour; 
this being doubtless due to the complete or incomplete 
conversion of the silver salt. . 

An important point to be considered when choosing on 
of these toning methods, is the effect on the gradation and 
depth or intensity of the image—that is to say, whether 
the print is reduced or intensified. 

The hypo-alum method certainly reduces the print con- 
siderably, therefore prints must be over-developed. The 
sulphide method does not reduce nor intensify, but as the 
colour of the image is not so intense as when black, a 
rich print must be obtained, otherwise the shadows will 
be flat and poor. The copper and Schlippe’s salt methods 
intensify the print, the former, however, not very appre- 
ciably. 

As regards the colours obtained, opinions on this poin 
differ, and some will prefer the sepias of the sulphide, 
whilst others the more purple tone given by the hypo-alum 
with silver bath. This, used after ferrous oxalate, gives 
the nearest approach to the purple brown of a P.O.P. prin 
that we have yet obtained. 

So far as we are aware, there is no satisfactory method 
of imparting a permanent green tone to bromide prints, 
and certainly such a tone is rarely required. The same 
might also be said of blue tones, but these can be obtaine 
by immersing the print in 


Potassium ferricyanide ......... 
SIONS TOUTE BOIL onc oopadeapapeseN 
Ferric ammonium citrate 
Water to 


When the desired tone is reached the prints must be 
well washed until the whites are clear. There is some 
danger of the whites being stained, as it is difficult to 
prevent the formation of basic iron salts in the pores of 
the paper. 

Rich brown and purple tones can be obtained by bleach- 
ing the print in the ordinary mercuric chloride solution, 
as used for intensification, well washing and then toning 
in an ordinary sulphocyanide of gold bath. In the case 
of rusty bromide prints, such as are often obtained by the 
use of too much bromide in the developer, or over- 
exposure, a strong sulphocyanide of gold bath will con- 
siderably improve the colour, and it is quite possible to 
save many a print by this method. 

The above may really be said to be the practical pro- 
cesses of bromide toning. Changes may be made in the 
bleaching solutions, or in the strengths of the su phide 
solution, or in using other sulphides than the sodium; 
but in practice they offer but few, if any, advantages. 


90 grains. 
48 minims. 
44 grains. 
20 ounces. 
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workers have felt compelled to cast upon it.—Eps, B.J,P.] 


Tun paper can be had matte or glossy, and various colours are 
easily obtained—from red to grey with the sold bath only, 
and with platinum and gold, the most beautiful black (carbon 
black in expert hands) that is more soft and delicate and has 
finer details and depth in the shadows than the platinotype 
process itself. Yet, with all these advantages, there are draw- 
backs that make professionals chary of working the process. 


The Question of Permanency. 

The chief drawback is problematical permanency. Proble- 
matical is the correct qualifying word, for whereas some C.C. 
prints appear to be absolutely permanent under severe tests, 
others fade, go blotchy, or are covered with spots that some- 
times appear a few days after toning, though the prints have 
been apparently treated in all respects in a fashion similar to that 
of others of proved permanency. That the question of per- 
manency is of the utmost importance to the professional there 
can be no gainsaying. A good print is an advertisement of 
yalue for all time, but a faded, or, in any way deteriorated, print 
will do more harm than twenty excellent photographs will 
do good. 


Single Versus Double Bath. 
From comparative tests made in a practical and not a 
theoretical way, I found that the paper toned in a single 
gold bath was less permanent than that toned in the gold 
bath, followed, after washing, by the chloroplatinite of potas- 
sium bath, though the former was not susceptible to spots, 
partial fading, and sudden deterioration, as is the latter. 

The single-bath prints are, in fact, to be depended upon, 
since, when made with any degree of eare, the fading is not 
apparent for twelve months, and, if then, takes the form of 
a slight change of tone which gradually gets worse. On the 
other hand, prints toned in two baths, when made properly, 
are to all intents and purposes permanent, showing no change 

after two years’ exposure to sun, damp, and sea air, though 
other prints from apparently no explicable cause will be covered 
with yellow spots within twenty-four hours, or, maybe, the 
black tone will turn brown in places after a few weeks. 


Defects and Remedies. 

A few of the faults common to the process may be detailed 
as follows :— 

Red patches, often taking the form of a finger or thumb mark. 
They are due to grease on the surface of the print which pre- 
vents the solutions acting. They occur through careless 
handling, or handling with hot or dirty hands. Only a knack 
of handling the paper is required for their thorough prevention. 
An old printer will probably not have more than one nrint 
m ten thousand spoilt in this way. To minimise the likelihood 
of these marks appearing, after about ten minutes’ washing, 
the prints may be passed through a bath of 4 oz. bicarbonate 
of soda to 80 oz. of water. A further washing for five minutes 
in clean water must follow. 

Red spots, other than those caused by grease seldom occur. 
Tt they appear it may be due to iron rust in water, to too little 
washing before gold, or too strong gold bath. 

Bronzing is due to too hard negatives, or to too short immer- 
Sion in the platinum bath. The single gold toner requires a 
much less contrasty negative than the double bath. 

Blisters appear when the baths are of varying temperatures. 
Th winter the prints are sometimes one mass of tiny blisters. 


They usually dry down, however, and seldom give further 
trouble. 
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COLLODIO-CHLORIDE PAPER. 


[In reference to the recent letters in our correspondence columns on the stability of prints made on collodio-chloride papers, 
the ue eee Dee we aun claim some eight years’ continuous practice in working the process, may be offered as 
opportune. ne fact that the stated experience of those printing in collodio-chloride is contradictory is sufficient ground for 
the view that the technique of the process only requires to be mastered to remove the slur of impermanency which some 


White spots appear only on the prints toned in gold only, 
and may be due to too strong hypo, or the prints have been 
allowed to lie still in the fixing bath. The prints must ve 
continuously moyed. 

Cracking is at times a serious source of trouble. It occurs 
chiefly in cold weather and with fresh batches of naper. Fresh 
tubes should be opened and allowed to ripen for a few days 
before use. There is no actual remedy. 

Black spots can usually be traced to the use of zinc shapes 
for cutting oval and circular prints, and are formed bv the 
minute particles of zine falling on paper before toning. All 
C.C. prints should be toned before cutting out, not only because 
of black spots, but because the edges of other prints chip and 
break off. Be sure that when drying off only the best pure 
blotting paper is used. I have had a print returned to me 
with most distinct signs of reversed printing on the film side, 
due probably to momentarily laying a printed page on the 
pictures before they were thoroughly dry. 

Yellow Spots. 

All the above faults, however, are of little consequence, 
easily averted, or of infrequent occurrence. The béte noir of 
the collodion printer is the yellow spot, whose appearance 
is shrouded in mystery. The known causes are many, but, un- 
fortunately, unknown causes appear to step ia when the former 
are eliminated. Yet, I will endeavour to detail the avoidable 
risks which are mostly peculiar to the double bath process. 
The single gold bath seldom produces these spots, and, there- 
fore, as already explained, is more reliable, though, not in a 
way, so permanent, and certainly not capable of producing, 
the black tones that are the chief attraction of the C.C. paper. 

The first washing should be thorough. The first toning— 
preferably in the borax bath—does not have much influence 
on the production of spots, but the bath should be slichtly 
alkaline. Washing after toning must be thorough, if the spots 
are to be avoided. Toning in the platinum bath is not to be feared 
if the previous washing has been well done, but washing after 
the platinum is absolutely the most important part of the 
process. Slackness in carrying out this washing is the great 
cause of spots and fading; the acid from the platinum bath 
must be eliminated before fixing if permanence is of the slightest 
importance. To make assurance sure add some borax solution, 
or carbonate of soda to the last washing water but three. 

Fixing and After. 

The fixing bath, as has been pointed out by a correspondent, 
is seldom advised strong enough by the makers. They recom- 
mend 1 oz. to 20 oz. of water, and five minutes’ washing, 
whereas for nearly ten years I have used 4 0z. of h-no to. 
20 oz. of water, and fixed for a quarter of an hour without the 
least deterioration. 

Be sure that the hypo is alkaline, and, to ensure this, add 
a few ounces of borax or carbonate of soda solution to it. Also: 
be sure that your hypo is perfectly pure and free from foreign, 
To keep it so, store it so that no impure air can. 


matter. 
reach it. 
Washing after fixing must be of the most ample description. 
Certainly give ten minutes’ hard washing to get rid of the 
surcharge of hypo immediateiy after fixing, and wash for at 
least two hours’ in running water, or, preferably, give a further 
half an hour’s hard washing. Now dry off on blotting, or on 
clean sheet for cutting out. It is better to cut out before the 
prints are bone dry, and to place the cut out prints in water, 
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as the paper when once it has become thoroughly dry is liable 
to crack and to prove refractory, where sticking flat to mount 
is concerned. Mount with clear, pure starch, made same day, 
and lay to dry. 

Having arrived so far, and judging from other processes, one 
might reasonably expect that there would be no further cause 
for fear; but, unfortunately, the supposition is wrong, for at 
this advanced stage the chance of yellow spots is very creat, 
more especially if the weather be at all damp, or if the season 
be winter. 

The Importance of Quick Drying. 

As was pointed out in the Journan about two years ago, 
and as a recent correspondent has surmised, one of the most 
frequent causes of yellow spots and cases of fading is the too 
slow drying of prints. After mounting, the prints must be 
made bone dry as quickly as possible—if the weather be at all 
damp the prints must be dried in a heated room. The only 
satisfactory thing about yellow spots produced by slow drying 
is that they usually show in the course of twenty-four hours. 
If, unfortunately, you get these prints delivered, the result is 
disastrous, for the appearance of a print suffering from “the 
yellow peril” is indeed appalling. 

The curious part of this cause of failure is that though slow 
drying has been recognised in America as a frequent cause of 
these spots, and hot rolling with a card over the face of the 


prints advised as a further preventive, yet the German and_ 
English manufacturers say nothing about it in their somewhat 
meagre directions : 

The Non-effect of After-damp. 

Another peculiar feature is that though dampness, if pro- 
longed, has an extraordinary effect on the freshly-mounted 
print, yet when once dry, damp, or even actual wetting, has 
no effect. I have specimens, first made six or seven years ago, 
and then exposed in showcases not remarkable for their weather- 
tightness—in fact, dew frequently soaks the mounts through 
and through, ana this is alternated by strong sunlight—yet, 
after two years of this, and the remainder of the time on a wall, 
the prints are as good as the day they were made. In fact, 
never have I had the slightest trace of fading in showcases, yet 
prints which may have been left lying about in wrappers are 
occasionally returned in a heartbreaking condition. 

The general conclusion is that collcdio paper must be treated 
with the care due to its special and peculiar susceptibilities. 
Of course, it is the height of folly to take it up as “just 
another sort of P.O.P.” Considering its comparative newness 
in this country alongside P.O.P., there is reason to suppose 
that expert printers have yet to discover one or two things about 
it, and many workers of it probably blame it for faults which 
they would never discover if they would recognise a few funda- 
mental facts in regard to the paper. W. Foster BricHam. 


THE HISTORY OF GELATINE EMULSION 


PLATES. 


[A paper read before the London and Provincial Photogravhic Association on Thursday, November 2.] 


Iv is with genuime pleasure that I respond to the invitation 
you have given me to relate the history of gelatine dry plates. 
The story I have to tell you is the correct version of a tale 
which has been very much garbled and distorted, not inten- 
tionally, I am quite sure, but through carelessness. 


Dr. Maddox’s ‘“‘Discovery.’” 


As you all know, Dr. Maddox was awarded the honours of 
he invention by the Scribes and Pharisees of the profession. 
They presented him with a gold medal and £400 as a token of 
their gratitude for the immense benefits he was supposed to have 
conferred upon the lovers of the gentle art of photography. 
Every man who contributed to that testimonial did himself 
credit. He believed what he was told, and demonstrated prac- 
tically that he had some sense of benefits received. The present 
generation can hardly imagine how great those benefits. are. 
Those only have a lively sense of the boon they enjoy in using 
the gelatine plate who can remember the difficulties and vexa- 
ions of the old wet-plate method, or the primitive dry plate, 
which was so slow that a man could sit down and smoke his 
pipe while the landscape was impressing itself on the fettered 
silver bromide. 

But I wonder how many of the contributors to the Maddox testi- 
monial took the trouble to inquire just what the doctor had done. 
The general idea seems to be that he made a plate similar to 
those used now, but not quite so good. This is an entire 
mistake, but Dr. Maddox is not to blame for this. He was per- 
fectly honest in his account of what he did. He laid no claim 
to having made a great discovery; he simply recorded an 
abortive experiment which taught one thing excellently well, 
and that was how not to do it. I could make the world a pre- 
sent of hundreds quite as good if they were worth printing. 
But see how gullible men are. In Jerome Harrison’s 
“History of Photography,” page 63, he says: “Three men, 
Harrison, Sutton, and Maddox, had clearly recognised the pos- 


sibilities of gelatino-bromide emulsion.” They had done nothing 
of the kind, or they would never have dropped it. They met 
with difficulties, and ran away. Victors do not funk at the first 
obstacle they meet, and men who clearly recognise great possi- 
bilities persevere. The historian goes on to say: “ Two of them, 
Harrison and Maddox, actually prepared such an emulsion with 
a marked degree of success.” Yes; the success was so great 
that neither of them ever touched it again, and by recording 
their failure, warned future comers off the road. Harrison, 
writing in Tar Brrrisu Journan or Pxorocrapny in January, 
1868, after describing how he made his emulsion, says: “The 
picture came out very rapidly, and was of great intensity, but 
the rough and uneven surface of the film “made it worthless, 
and there was an end of it.” 

Does this sort of thing advance our arts? It was a decided 
discouragement, and yet the history proceeds: “At least one 
worker took the hint,” and in the pages of the English trade 
journals for July, 1873, the following advertisement appears, 
which was the one reproduced a few weeks back: ‘One worker 
took the hint!”” Which hint? That it was worthless? The 
man who said, “It was worthless,” came much nearer to suc- 
cess than Dr. Maddox did, though he is set on a monument as 
the originator of gelatine dry plates. TI am very glad to say 
that I was fortunate enough to miss those precious hints, and 
never heard of either of them till my own emulsion was begin- 
ning to make a stir. And I was accused of meanly trying to 
sell what the other generously gave away. 


Dr. Maddox’s Formula. 


Let us be perfectly fair! We will have a look at the wonder- 
ful experiment which is supposed to have put me on the road 
to success. On page 61 we have it: “Thirty grains of gelatine 
were swelled in cold water.” Was that the hint? Why, 
gentlemen, gelatine was used in photography before collodion. 
“Then it was dissolved by heat, four drachms of pure water 
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and two drops of aqua regia being added. To this solution 
eight grains of cadmium bromide and fifteen grains of silver 
nitrate were added, forming a fine milky emulsion of silver 
promide. Without further treatment this was spread upon 
glass plates and dried.” 

Now mark what the doctor says: “ The plates were tested by 
exposing them beneath negatives, and gave a faint but clear 
image when developed with a plain solution of pyrogallic acid ; 
intensification with pyro and silver followed.” 

There ig no suggestion here or hint of any kind that negatives 
could be made from such plates at all. And the fact is, they 
cannot be. I defy any man to make a negative by that formula, 
and, so far as I know, that is the only scrap of information 
Dr. Maddox ever imparted, and by the faithful it is supposed to 
be the fountain from which the marvellous expansion of photo- 
aphic business we are familiar with to-day has flowed. Gentle- 
men, I will tell you a secret. The great virtue of that article 
was that it filled a page in that really excellent paper, Tau 
British JourNAL or PaorocrapuHy when the Editor was in dis- 
tress. He, good man, was so grateful to his friend for coming 
to the rescue whem he was hard up for copy that he pushed for- 
ward this claim when the opportunity came, and though Dr. 
Maddox never achieved} greatness, it was thrust upon him 
by his admirers. Surely no man on this planet was ever so 
munificently rewarded for so slight a service. But photographers 
are pre-eminently a generous lot; it is a joy to be one of them. 

Now, if Mr. Traill Taylor could have destroyed all the back 
numbers of his own journal this action of his might have passed 


did much more in the way of suggestion than the editor’s pet ever 
dreamt of. 
The Obstacle to Emulsion Making. 


It is a very extraordinary thing that im this world clever 
ness is much more common than perseverance. Many men 
got as far as Maddox and foundered just as he did. I met m 
my experiments the bogey that scared poor Harrison, but al 
happened to know the cause and was not frightened. It was 
the crystallisation of the salts formed by the decomposition 
of the silver nitrate, which was easily removed by washing 
the plates in water after the emulsion had set firmly ; but this 
vas a troublesome business, though it made good plates. One 
evening, after I had washed and put about two dozen of plates 
in the drying cupboard, each standing om a piece of blotting 
paper to absorb the drainings, I went out for a walk, with dry- 
plate making on the brain, feeling very weary and wishing that 
art was easier. I was too tired to enjoy my walk, and sauntered 
along, hardly knowing what I was doing, when a thought 
electrified me—a thought which was worth a million of money. 
Tt was simply this :—Why not wash the emulsion before putting 
it on the plates? When set, gelatine is insoluble in cold water. 
I shouted “Eureka!” and rushed home to try it. But there 
was still a ticklish problem to solve. When my emulsion was 
made and had set firmly in a gallipot, it looked like a nice blane- 
mange. How was that stiff mass to be broken up so finely that 
the water could dissolve the salt out of it as easily as from 
the surface of a coated plate? This problem, which has been 
a difficulty with many workers, was solved for me as if Provi- 
dence had arranged it all beforehand. While I was discussing 
this question with myself, my eye caught sight of some canvas 
my wife was working on for a pair of slippers. The meshes would 
allow only a thin thread to pass. The very thing for my pur- 
pose! The sensitised jelly was coarsely broken up, put into 
acanvas bag, and squeezed under water. It went through and 
_ Sank to the bottom of the pan in very fine threads. One hour 
inthis water removed every trace of salt. The water was filtered 
away as completely as possible, and then followed the usual 
coating and drying. The result was a perfect gelatine dry 
Plate much quicker than anything which had been done at 


unchallenged. He forgot Harrison and Sutton and Gaudin, who - 


that time, and, to this day, nothing better. Quicker, certainly, 
but not. better. 

I very much under-estimated the speed of my first plates. 
Indeed, this was the general stumbling block in the early days. 
It was hard to believe that light could work its wonders so 
vapidly. Therefore, over-exposure was the rule, and flat nega- 
tives the result. The plates were as good then as they are 
now, but how to use them had to be learned, and it took seven 
years to teach the public the value of dry plates. But from the 
day that first advertisement of mine appeared, hundreds of 
eager experimentalists went to work with new ideas of the 
possibilities, and triumphed. 

The Invention of Bromide Paper. 

Everybody believes in gelatino-bromide plates now. What 
do you say to bromide paper? I see in yesterday’s “ Daily 
News” that the veteran inventor, Sir J. W. Swan, is credited 
with the honour of giving our snapshotters their quick plates 
and their quick-printing bromide paper. We are all greatly 
indebted to Sir J. W. Swan for many good things; but, if you 
please, your humble servant was the inventor of bromide paper, 
and was superintendent of Morgan and Kidd’s factory, at Green- 
wich, for the first year of its existence, and I wrote the first 
book on the treatment of bromide paper for that firm. It was 
entitled, “The Gelatino-bromide Worker's Guide.” 

T am aware that Sir J. W. Swan claims to be the originator 
of the present method of conferring speed upon emulsions by 
means of heat. I had an interview with him once, when we 
talked the matter over, and he described a series of experiments 
which led him to the conclusion that the only limit to the 
speed obtainable was the comparative slowness of our shutters. 
But, I think, that was after Mr. Bennett had produced his 
sensational pictures. It is difficult to say how much we owe 
to-day to the vast improvement in developers. But it must 
not be forgotten in judging these matters that the mechanical 
law which states that what is gained in power is lost in time 
holds good in photographic chemistry. What is gained in speed 
is somehow lost in quality. Gentlemen, that is all I will say 
at present on gelatino-bromide emulsion plates. But let me 
have a few words on colour photography. 


A Process of Colour Photography. 


For many years past the dream of our craft has been the 
production of pictures in all the glories of Nature’s tints. By 
the primitive colour combinations some wonderful things have 
been done, but there is no such thing as colour-photography 
yet. All the single prints are monochromes. I have carefully 
studied the three-colour process, but the difficulties have seemed 
to me so formidable that I have never attempted anything 
in that line, because my aim has been to devise a process which 
can be worked in the studio without the operator having to 
learn a new trade, or provide himself with unfamiliar apparatus. 
I think I have, at last, after many heartbreaking failures and 
disappointments, succeeded fairly well in working out a new 
process for producing all the colours of Nature, in proper erada- 
tion, by mechanical means. 

I have two experimental specimens with me, which I submit 
to you, still imperfect, but full of promise. Much better things 
will soon be done when practice has given me more confidence. 
I believe that when younger and more skilful hands than 
mine deal with this new process, pictures will be produced 
that the Royal Academy will not despise. J. BURGESS. 


——__—_——_+—_____——_- 


We have been informed that Mr. F. E. Jones, who was for five 
years with Messrs. T. Illingworth and Co. and four years with Messrs. 
L. Trapp and Co., has joined partnership with Mr. E. von Aix, also 
late of Messrs. Trapp and Co. They have opened a business as photo- 
graphic materials dealers at 22, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.S.. 
under the style of F. E. Jones and Co. 
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THE WEER 


The Classic of Orthochromatism. 

Precisety thirty-two years ago to-day was published a paper 
to which reference has been made by photographic writers more 
frequently than to any other, viz., that of Vogel on the sen- 
sitiveness of plates to the rays usually thought to be chemically 
inactive. This classical paper was translated in full in “ The 
Photographic News” of December 12, 1873, when it was seen 
that Vogel’s discovery was prompted, or, perhaps, I should say, 
predicated by English activities in plate-making. The facts 
as stated by Vogel are as follows :—He received from England 
some Wortley dry collodio-bromide plates, and found to his 
astonishment that they were more sensitive at the line KE in the 
green of the spectrum than at F in the blue. He proceeded to 
experiment further on silver bromide exposed to the solar 
spectrum, and employed his silver bromide in two ways: (1) 
Wet, and with solution of silver mitrate adhering to it, and (2) 
dry, prepared by washing off the silver nitrate and drying the 
bromide. It was found that the dry bromide had a much greater 
sensitiveness for colours. With the wet bromide of silver a 
strong action was observed between G and F (in indigo and 
blue), but at F it vanished completely. The diminution of sen- 
sitiveness from blue to green, observed by Vogel on German 
plates, being absent from the Wortley plates, it occurred to 
him that the difference was due to the uranium nitrate and 
yellow colouring matter contained in the latter, and he found 
that a Wortley plate, after washing, did not exhibit this in- 
creased sensitiveness to green. Impregnating silver bromide 
with a red dye, Coralline, it was found that the plates were 
almost as sensitive in the yellow as in the blue. I think I may 
‘quote the remainder of Vogel’s paper verbatim. He writes :— 
“T had, therefore, discovered a method of producing bromide 
of silver plates which could be acted upon quite as vigorously 
by a colour held to be bereft of chemical action—as, for instance, 
yellow—as by a colour such as indigo, which hitherto has been 
considered to exert the greatest chemical action. After these 
experiments I' was led to hope that any other dye-body capable 
of combining with bromine, and which would absorb red 
vigorously, would also heighten the sensitiveness of bromide 
of silver for the red rays. Such asubstance I found among green 
aniline colours. These absorbed vigorously the red rays mid- 
way between D and C. The absorption stretched with greater 
concentration further towards D, yellow, green, and blue pass- 
ing through almost intact. A collodion tinted with this aniline 
green was found indeed to be sensitive into the red. The sen- 
sitiveness diminished from indigo to yellow, and then increased, 
and on that spot where the absorption band had been remarked 
there the film was most sensitive to red.” : 

“From these experiments we may conclude, I think, with 
tolerable accuracy, that it is possible to render bromide of silver 
sensitive to any desired colour, improving its sensitiveness for 
certain colours. It is only necessary to add to the bromide 
of silver a suitable dye which absorbs one chosen colour, but 
not the others. Perhaps we shall get so far as to photograph 
the ultra-red spectrum just as we have depicted in the camera 
the ultra-violet. The photographic inactivity of certain colours, 
hitherto assumed, which iy so often a stumbling-block, would 
then be obviated. In how far the results are of practical im- 
portance the following experiment will show:—A blue band 
upon a yellow ground was photographed. With an ordinary 


IN HISTORY, 


iodide of silver collodion plate I obtained a white band upon 
a black ground. With a bromide of silver Coralline plate upon 
which blue and yellow acted with equal power nothing could 
be obtained. I foresaw, and for this reason, I put in front of 
the lens a yellow glass plate which absorbed the blue light, and 
allowed the yellow rays to pass through unimpeded, and then 
I was enabled to obtain, after a sufficiently long exposure, a 
dark band upon a light ground.” 


Mirror and Prism. 


If anybody is interested in the first use made of the prism 
for the re-reversal of the image of the lens, one must turn back 
almost to the beginning of photography. And, of course, it was 
only natural that the single reversed Daguerreotype should at 
once suggest the need of such a device to the opticians. Hence 
we find it the subject of a brief note by M. Cauche on Novem- 
ber 11, 1879, before the Paris Academy of Sciences. M. Cauche 
stated his preference for the prism over the mirror on account 
of freedom from distortion. ® 


Washing Emulsions. 


On Tuesday next another step forward celebrates its thirty- 
second anniversary, for it was on November 14, 1873, in Tum 
British JouRNAL or PHorocrapuy, that the necessity of remoy- 
ing the products of interaction of the silver nitrate and the 
haloid salt from an emulsion was pointed out. Silver nitrate and 
potassium bromide, as every schoolboy knows now, give potassium 
nitrate as well as silver bromide ; but this fact did obtain notice 
in the journals until first remarked by Mr. J. King, of the 
Bombay Civil Service. Having described the preparation of 
an emulsion, Mr. King writes:—‘“The result is a beautiful 
emulsion containing bromide of silver, a trace of nitrate of silver, 
and nitrate of potash, which if spread upon a glass plate will 
give a film fine enough when wet, but which on drying is covered 
with a wonderful web of crystals, through which nothing but 
a scarred and seamed negative can struggle into light.” Mr. 
King proposed to remove the crystalline nitrates from the emul- 
sion by the tedious process of dialysis. 


The First Pyro-Ammonia Developer. 


You have to go back a long way to the genesis of the pyro- 
ammonia developer, the most lasting of developer varieties, and 
still the one to which many of us can see no reason for giving 
the go-by. It was Major Russell, in Tun Bririse JourNat oF 
Puorocrapuy for November 15, 1862, who first suggested it as an 
improvement for the dry or “ preserved’ collodion plate. His 
deyeloper, of course, was a sort of acid silver intensifier, and 


| his use of ammonia was suggested by its employment for fuming 


dry plates. “Having read,” he writes, “the accounts from 
America of fuming dry plates with ammonia, I set about examin- 
ing the capabilities of this agent with very promising results. 
Thinking that the developing action of the fumes 
of ammonia must be due to their action on the tannin, the 
first thing I did was to try the effect of mixing a small quantity 
with a solution of pyrogallic, which is much more unstable. On 
mixing the pyrogallic and ammonia, and immediately pouring it 
on an exposed plate, its developing action is very energetic, not 
only in bringing out the image after very short exposure, but 
even in some cases producing a considerable though insufficient 
amount of intensity. Historicus. 


Warwick Competitions.—The result of the October competition 
is as follows:—First prize, £10: James Moore, Esq., 57, Ellesmere 
Road, Stockton Heath, Warrington, “ Organ Screen, Chester Cathe- 
dral.” Donation, £5: To the Warrington Photographic Society. 
Second prize, £5: T. W. Sharpe, Esq., 85, Primrose Terrace, Glossop, 


“Font, Glossop Parish Church.” Donation, £2 10s.: To the Glossop 
Y.M.C.A. Photographie Society. This being the last of the series 
of monthly competitions for the season, a further donation of £10 
has been handed to the Belfast Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, who have 
supplied the largest number of competitors. 
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PeRMANGANATE has changed its position nowadays, as far as inten- 


sification is concerned, and has evolved from auxiliary to principal. 


Thus we find that many years ago it was used in connection with 
an iodine method of intensifying; the negative was “bleached” in 
.2 per cent. of iodine and .4 per cent. of 
left until it had assumed a bluish-green tint; 


a solution containing 


potassium iodide, i.e., 
jt was next immersed in a 3 per cent. solution of potassium perman- 


ganate, when the silver iodide produced in the first process caused 


The treatment 


the precipitation upon the image of manganic oxide. 


however, 


with permanganate was, only of secondary importance, 
the chief intensification being caused by the increased opacity of 
the partly rehalogenised image. 


Some time ago the use of potassium permanganate was emesis 


with subsequent development with ferrous oxalate, the red deposit at 


fi 
low manganese compounds being formed which gave the required 


‘st formed being decomposed by the oxalate, and manganic oxide or 


intensification. 
By combining partial rehalogenisation, however, with the action 


of permanganate, a better effect is produced, and the result is an 


intensification which is of especial advantage in the case of under- 


exposed negatives, as the details in the shadows are brought up in 


a most sati:factory way. 


he permanganate sclutic: is prepared with hydrochloric acid, and 


THE USE OF PERMANGANATES IN 


[A Communication to the Royal Photographic Society.] 


INTENSIFICATION. 


therefore contains a small percentage of chlorine, as can be at once 

detected by its smell. The proportion of permanganate to acid may 

vary from 2: 2 to 2: 1, the latter being most satisfactory. 
PERMANGANATE Baru. 


Potassium permanganate 2 grammes. 


Hydrochloric acid (conc.) 1 ec. 
Water 100 ce.s. 
The negative, after having been thoroughly washed, is placed 


in this bath for a period between one and three minutes, during 
which time the image is transformed into a reddish-pink, and appa- 
rently loses very much in density. The clear portions become chiefly 
discoloured, but no chemical effect seems to take place in them, as 
on subsequent development they again become clear and white. 

is advisable between the use of the 


A short rinse only, in water, 


above bath and redevelopment; too long washing appears to lessen 
the intensification, 

Any organic alkaline developer may be used, but hydroquinone 
The red plate, 


with caustic soda is recommended. when immersed 


in the developer, quickly becomes brown, and finally black, and as 


already stated, the whites again become perfectly clear. A short 
washing in water concludes the process. 
The effect on the gradation, photometrically estimated, is fairly 


even, but the contrasts are slightly reduced. 
T. THorNE Baker. 


THE REASON 


WHY.* 


For many years the profesional photographer has been made the 
target of criticism on account of the lack of art contained in his 
work as it is placed before the public. I am aware that much of 
this criticism is just, and that a portion of the fault is properly 
charged to the photographer, but many fail to consider for a moment 
that the public may be the greatest violators of the rules of art, 
and that the photographer must to a certain extent furnish his 
patrons exactly what each demands. 
There are other reasons which enter into the existing conditions, 
such as the lack of opportunity on the part of the photographer to 
equip himself early in life with a thorough art education; but this 
is a small matter compared with that great obstacle—that of the 
public—which knows exactly what it wants and will have regardless 
of the advice of the photographer, and if it cannot be served at 
Smith’s studio will transfer its patronage to Jones's, where it can 
be served if it will pay the price. 

think that it will be generally conceded that the great mass of 
professional photographers can produce far more artistic work than 
is now produced if they only had the opportunity. I do not think 
that any large number of progressive workers of the craft are 
satisfied with the work they are now producing. It is only fair to 
the profession to make the assertion that they know that it is 
contrary to good art, good taste, and the general fitness of things 
to produce work in which an equal emphasis of light and distinct- 
ness is given to all parts of the drapery that should be alone con- 
centrated on the face; that we all know that the face of the model 
is the important Lonsideratien and the draperies secondary and 
immaterial matters, but when we attempt to make this matter plain 
to our patrons, especially to women with pretty gowns, and men 


* From “ Wilson's Magazine,” 


we find that to them 
clothes are weighty considerations, and that the photographer who 
can, best picture with all possible detail the attractiveness of the 
costume is the one who best fulfils their ideas of art. 

It is fair to remember in this connection that the photographer, 
like the merchant, must sell his wares or close his doors. Rent 
weekly salaries 


who belong to the class of good dressers, 


must be paid; stockdealers’ bills must be met, 
promptly forthcoming, and to do this we must satisfy our patrons 


and give them what they demand, if we cannot induce them to order 


| what-is best. 


I am sure that my brothers in the profession would be only too 
glad to escape from the drudgery of excessive retouching and the 
almost universal use of the etching-knife in working up the nega- 
tives, but, until there is a radical change in the public taste, it 
seems as though we are chained to the task which we ourselves are 
in a large degree responsible for in our attempts to please our 
patrons. 

In this connection I have one suggestion to make, and in time it 
may prove a path of escape. Let each operator, when making a sit- 
ting, make a portion of his negatives to illustrate his own ideas of 
the best work that he can do in the arrangement, lighting, exposure 
and development, and in submitting proofs be ready, if asked for 
an opinion, to explain intelligently to his patron why the negatives 
made in accordance with well-recognised principles of art are the 
best, but at the same time convey the idea that you are there for 
the purpose of furnishing what the patron may demand. 

Some day there will come to your studio a person who is discern- 
ing enough to understand that a portrait is something more than a 
carefully tabulated inventory of wearing apparel, and you will get 
an order for some of the work that the masses would reject. It will 
be a starting in the right direction; and as these orders are repeated 
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the opportunity of displaying in your show-case the portraits of 
distinguished persons who are willing to accept portraits which 
show their personality, rather than display their handsome gowns, 
will have a wonderful influence with the masses, who are ever 
ready to follow the leader, and the result will be a better art in 
your work, and an occupation which is more congenial than the 
catering to a popular demand which is largely in the wrong direc- 


tion. G. V. Buck. 
Exhibitions. 
CAMBRIDGE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


This exhibition was opened on Tuesday of last week by Sir Robert 
Ball, at the Guildhall, Cambridge. The judges, Messrs. A. Horsley 
Hinton and H. Snowden Ward, made the following awards :— 


MEMBERS’ CLASSES. 

Architecture.—Plaques: Rev. H. R. Campion, Ely; D. J. Scott. 
Hon. mention: Morris 8. Heycock and W. H. Hayles. Figure 
studies.—Plaques: D. J. Scott and Morris 8. Heycock. 
tion: W. C. Squires. Landscapes, etc.—Plaques: J. Johnson 
and A. Barrett. Hon. mention: Miss G. J. Robson and W. C. 
Squires. Still life, ete.—Plaques: W. Farren and H. W. Chapman. 
Hon. mention: Miss D. M. Sandford and W. H. Hayles. Lantern 
slides.—Plaques: W. C. Squires (“Youth and Age”) and W. 
Farren (“Flying Gannets”). Hon. mention: Dr. F. J. Allen (Cros- 
combe”) and W. H. Hayles (‘ Pigs’ Flea”). Record and survey.— 
Plaques: D. J. Scott and W. H. Hayles. Hon. mention: W. H. 
Hayles.—Silver plaques for best picture in the members’ classes: 
D. J. Scott. 


Hon. men- 


OPEN CLASSES. 

Architecture.—Plaques: W. A. Clark, Moseley ; and 8. G. Kimber, 
Southampton. Hon. mention: J. W. Johnson, Kettering. Figure 
studies: Miss N. Hyde, Worcester; and Arthur Marshall, Notting- 
ham. Hon. mention: Dr. J. H. Wilson, Colchester; A. Gordon 
Smith, Bewdley; Dan. Dunlop, Motherwell; and Miss Enid T. Brails- 
ford, Bradford. Landscape.—Plaques: Basil Schén, Bedford; and 
Arthur Marshall. Hon. mention: E. B. Wain, Norton-in-the- 
Moors, Stafis.; and F. Judge, Hastings. Still life.—Plaques: H. W. 
Chapman, Cambridge; and E. ©. Seymour, Watford. Hon. men- 
tion: W. Farren, Cambridge; and A. 8. Cane, Cambridge. Lantern 
slides.—Plaques: F. Judge (“ October”) and F. Tryhorn, Liverpool 
(“A. Norman Arch”). Hon. mention: J. Lmudlam, Leicester 
(“Winter”) and Dr. G. H. Rodman, East Sheen, S.W. (“ Pollen of 
Hollyhock ”). 
Marshall. 


Silver plaque for best picture in open classes: Arthur 


KODAK PICTURES AT THE STRAND GALLERY. 


An exhibition of photographs by distinguished Kodak users is 
now open at 40, Strand, London, and the personality of the photo- 
graphers is proving as attractive to the visitors as the artistic 
merits of the pictures themselves. No less than 320 prints are on 
view, and they testify amply to the extent to which the Kodak is 
employed by persons of rank. The catalogue bristles with the 
names of lords and ladies, while a collection of “Royal” Kodak 
pictures by H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. Princess Victoria are, 
needless to say, given special prominence. These are good, both 
technically and pictorially, and in most instances are, of course, 
unique as regards point of view. Among the portraits is an excel- 
Jent one of Lord Kelvin, taken by Lady Kelvin, and a character- 
istic picture of the Earl of Clanwilliam, in full Admiral’s dress, by 


Lady Beatrice Meade. 
and historical interest, 


A number of photographs of archeological 
y the Duchess of Manchester, are on view, 
and of special interest, in connection with the recent war, are 
the photographs of sunken vessels at the entrance of Port Arthur. 
Portraits of General Oyama, General Ian Hamilton, and General 
Kodama, and General Kuropatkin and staff, taken by Sir A. B. 
Hepburn, pictures by Prince Khilkoff show Lake Baikal and the 
difficulties of transport there during the late campaign. Among 
others whose photographs have been secured by Kodaks are Sir 
Norman and Lady Lockyer, Lady Playfair, Duc d’Orleans, Lady 
Castlereagh, Sir Frederick Treves, Lady Sarah Wilson, Duchess of 
Westminster, Dowager Countess of .Aylesford, and Lord and Lady 
Rathdonnell. Altogether the exhibition is one of exceptional interest, 
and well worthy of a visit. 


HACKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tue seventeenth annual exhibition of the Hackney Photographic 
Society was opened at the Hackney Baths, N.E., on Wednesday, 
November 1. The show compares very favourably with its prede- 
cessors in point of size, and the inclusion of a great number of 
he R.P.S. Exhibition and Salon point to its 


Both the open and members’ classes 


works collected from 
importance and popul 
were well supported, 


arity. 
and no less than 518 pictures were on view. 
Visitors were well catered for. Attractive stalls of trade exhibits 
were displayed by: The Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., Ltd., of 27 
and 28, Fetter Lane, E.C.; R. and J. Beck, Ltd., of 68, Cornhill, 
E.C.; Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., of Snow Hill, E.C.; F. W. 
Dadd of 192 Mare Street Hackney; Edmunds and Co. of 3, Exra 
Buildings, Columbia Road, N.E.; C. P. Goerz, of 1-6, Holborn 
Circus, E.C.; Houghtons Ltd., of 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. ; 
T. Illingworth and Co., of Willesden Junction, N.W.; Kodak, 
Ltd., of Clerkenwell Road, E.C.; Photographic Materials Co., of 
Rickmansworth ; Rawlings and Co., ‘of 406, Mare Street, N.E.; 
E. F. Stack, of Leyton, Essex; and Wellington and Ward, of 
Elstree, Herts; and, in addition, instrumental concerts and lantern 
lectures were given each evening. The judges, Messrs. Reginald, 
Craigie, A. Horsley Hinton, and Rey. F. C. Lambert, made the 
following awards :— 


Open Classes.—Best Picture in Open Classes: 
J. E. Latham. 
plaques, Miss M. Silverston, Arthur Marshall. 


Silver plaque, 
Class G—Portraiture and Figure Studies: Bronze 
Class H—Land- 
scape, Seascape, and River Subjects: Bronze plaques, HE. W. Taylor, 
W. A. I. Hensler. Class I—Architecture: Bronze plaques, R. 
Summerford, H. W. Bennett. Class J—Animals, 
plaques, E. Seymour, D. W. Kyle. Class K—Stereoscopic: Bronze 
plaques, H. Wormleighton, F. G. Tryhorn. Class L—Lantern 
Slides: Bronze plaques, W. A. I. Hensler, E. R. Bull. 

Members’ Classes.—Best Picture in Members’ Classes: Silver 
plaque, H. W. Lane. Class A—Portraiture and Figure Studies; 
Bronze plaques, W. A. I. Hensler, J. O. Grant. Class B—Land- 
scape, Seascape, and Riyer Subjects: Bronze plaques, W. H. 
Fowkes, W. A. I. Hensler; certificate, J. J. Westcott; medal, 
W. Selfe; certificate, W. J. Chandler. Class C—Architecture: 
Bronze plaques, S. C. Stean, F. E. Roofe. Class D—Animals, 
Still Life, etc.: Bronze plaques (2), A. D. Fort; certificate, W. 
Selfe. Class E—For Pictures of any Subject, etc.—Bronze plaques : 
G. Topple, Aj). C. Fort; certificate, A. Hyder. Class F—Lantern 
Slides: Bronze plaques, W. Selfe, W. A. I. Hensler; certificates, 
A. J. Linford, W. Selfe. 

Trade Section.—Best Display: Silver medal, Messrs. Houghtons 
Ltd. Most Useful Photographic Novelty: Silver medal, Kodak, 
Ltd., for “The Premo Reflex Camera.” 


etc.. Bronze 
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Patent Dews, 


ae Sg 
Process patents—ap plications and specifications—arz treated in 
“Phow-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between October 
3 and 26 :— 

( \NEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 21,476. Improvements in cinematographic 
Ernest Osman Brown, 9, Queen’s Road, 
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slide than the concayo-convex. Conrad Beck, 68, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 

CinematocrarH Prcrurms.—No. 21,540, 1904. The patent is for 
obtaining the effect of animated photographs by the rapid trans- 
position of sheets or plates bearing pictures, or, of mirrors, or 
reflecting surfaces, mounted upon a binding band and operating 
positively and successively. Jules Hippolyte Corthesy, 15, 
Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, and Paul 
Frederick Boehringer, 54, Charleville Road, West Kensington, 
London, W. 


cameras and projectors. 
Bournemouth. 
\rpRAS.—No. 21,909. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Wilhelm Salow, 111, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
New method of mounting portraits 


(Couovr Exvecrs.—No. 21,913. 
and artistic reproductions generally, particularly photographic, 
transparent 


Dew D)aterial. | 


——— > 


“Circoid” Developers and Toners. Sold by Houghtons Litd., 
88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

With the establishment in popularity of the ready-made developer 
or toning bath manufactured in the dry state and needing only solu- 
tion in water, Messrs. Houghtons, Limited, can teel confident of 
issuing a series of compressed chemicals in tablet form. “ Circoids” 
will be certain to find numbers of photographers wedded to the time- 
saving system of the tablet, and, presuming that they are excellent 
in themselves, they may be recommended as the ne plus ultra of 
convenience. ‘And it is therefore incumbent on us to say that after 
putting the “Circoids” submitted to us to the test of use, we found 
them easily soluble and photographically active in their respective 
applications. | We write thus of the pyro-soda and metol-hydro- 
quinone developers and of the combined bath. “Circoids” are sold 
at a uniform price of 1s. per box, for which sum one can prepare ~ 
40 oz. of developer or 20 oz. of tone-fixing solution. In the case of 
developers, Messrs. Houghtons are making a practice of giving 
the Watkins factor on the circular of instructions. The hydro- 
quinone has a factor of 9, pyro-soda of 8, and metol4hydroquinone 
of 16. 


to produce luminous reflections and diar 
and brilliant colour effects. Fernand Paul Georges de Neuville, 
72, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

Suvrrer.—No. 21,950. Shutter or screen for photographic cameras. 
William Boyd Henderson, 108, Westbourne Grove, London, W. 


anous, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

Spwifientions are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildinas,Chaneceru Lane, London, WU. 
Davricut Carrripces.—No. 3,474, 1904. The invention is to 
obviate set-off of numbers and markings from the wrapping paper, 
and at the same time preserve the general appearance and manner 
of using the well known cartridges. This is effected by making 
he covering paper wider than the sensitised film, and locating 


he indicating and severing markings upon the extending edge 
of this opaque paper or backing, so that they will not come into 
contact with the film when the cartridge is wound into a roll. 
Kodak, Limited, 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, H.C. 
Tazex0t0 Lantern Lens.—No. 23,888, 1904. The application of the 
elephoto principle to a projection lens is thus described in the 
specification :—Use is made of a positive lens which consists of 
elements, each of which elements may 
Between the 


wo or more separated 
consist of one or more lenses connected together. 
positive lens and the lantern slide is placed a negative lens, 


consisting preferably of two lenses cemented together. An ad- : n r fe 
justment is provided by which the distance of the negative lens Corouren slides of natural history subjects are a new and cheap 


line with Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon 


rom the positive may be varied. The complete lens thus made z ; 
has a variable focal length according to distance between the Avenue, London, E.C. The slides, coloured, are put up in sets of 
eight at 2s., and there are some twenty sets to select from. 


negative and positive portions thereof, as, for instance, from 
9 in. to 20 in. equivalent focus. It has this further advantage 
hat the distance of the lens itself from the lantern slide is much 
ess than its equivalent focus, and consequently a smaller lantern 
can be used than would otherwise be the case. The lens is so 
made that the negative part can be removed and the positive 
portion used alone as a well corrected lantern lens of shorter 
locus. Whereas different forms of positive lenses may be em- 
ployed, the negative lens should preferably have a diameter 
giving a clear aperture of not less than the focus of the positive 
lens divided by 3}, and it should preferably have a negative focus 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


: 
| Aw abridged catalogue of lanterns and lantern apparatus has been 
sent us from J. Lizars, 101 and 102, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. This 
catalogue contains practically everything necessary for the projection 
of lantern slides. Mr. Lizars has over 250,000 slides in stock for 
hiring purposes, and a full catalogue of 250 pages, containing all 
information, will be sent on receipt of 6d. 

Tur “Aptus” winter specialties are briefly described in a cata- 
logue just to hand from Messrs. Sharp and Hitchmough, 101 and 103, 
Dale Street, Liverpool; particulars of enlargers, screens, lenses, 
lanterns, lamps, condensers, illuminants, etc., are included. A copy 


of not less than 9-12ths that of the focus of the positive lens. The 
following is stated as a satisfactory method of making the nega- 
tive elements. A double concave lens and a concavo-convex lens, 
» one surface of the concave Jens being the same curve as that ot 
the convex curve of the concavo-convex lens, are cemented to- 
gether at this so-called contact curve. The curves of these lenses 
are so placed that the radius of curvature of the surface which is 
nearest the lantern slide is approximately in the ratio of 3, that 
of the contact curve 2, and that of the surface nearest the 
positive lens 6, the double concave lens being nearer to the lantern 


will be sent free on application. 

For the sake of more precise description, Messrs. John J. Griffin 
and Sons have renamed the various brands of Velox paper, and at 
the same time have reduced the prices of several varieties. This 
series of paper is now divided into “ Vigorous,” for weak negatives, 
“Soft” for strong negatives, and “Special,” for papers of distinctive 
matt surface. The worker has thus no legitimate grumble that his 
Velox is not what his taste desires and his negative demands, 
although the dealer may not look upon a multiplicity of brands as an 


unmixed blessing. 
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Deetings of Societies. ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Turspay, October 7. Mr. L, Clift in the chair. Mr, 


A. Brook- 
ma avi L e 
Se RARORMOR SOGHEAES: ROR RM we n gave eat was announced as a “practical demonstration” 
on “Copying.” He dealt more particularly with the copying of 
an See | ees oil paintings and black-and-white subjects, and laid it down 


as a rule that to obtain the ‘best results a long 


“A Trip to St. Kilda” (Federation | camera and a long focus lens were necessary. 
10 .....s0000., Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn,|{ Slides) Mr, T. Lupton. 2) D 


extension 
A perfectly rigid 


LOverseeessees|_ Colne Camera Club.....<csccesseees ie Cexbony Demonstrated. Mr. R. T. ee of the eae type was Tecommended, and the lecturer drew 
[“Blatinotype Printing.” Demonstrated. Aa a he Pee ee eet on oe ced top. 
10 .....40.| Leicester Lit. and Philo. Society, | Peo e nae nes Prize Lantern Slides, eat FA ee eae ‘6 . Hee € base nae or the camera was essen- 
“The System of the Stars.”  Illus- Pome Tieiaity was desired jy The tripod should be strong 


10.....see00] Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club|} trated. Variable Stars. Rev. T. H.R. | and firm, and to prevent slipping the three legs should be held in 


Phillips, M.A. 


ef Eas On vee eae («Lantern Slide Making.” Mr, w. | PoSition by one of the several devices he showed. The first was a 
Socom ondon 0, Views Page. folding T-shaped piece of wood with a series of hol bored in i 
Practical Eyening on “Auto-Pastel.” ied P Pp i eres 01 0-€s) bored inkas 
.| Luton Camera Club Organised by Messrs. Staddon and The front leg of the tripod was placed in a hole in the tail of the 
Baker. . . . 
18 Southampton Camera Clap fe »  Tilustrated. Mr J. H. T, and the other two in holes in the cross-piece. Another method 
Seccnocad famera Club ...... ren oh z ae aif 
Leek and District Photo. So Exhibition of Members’ Prints, ; was to employ three pieces of light metal shaped like the letter J 
Dewsbury Photo, Society Geriera We Discussion on Photographic | These were joined together at the top, so that they could move 
Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc, (eet ibeghiie, © Beattie ena easily, and formed three grappling irons, which, engaging with the 
Ay 1 I aces an eople in estmorland. . * ms oi 6 
Halifax Camera Club ........0. { Mr. iPeiiar Laat tripod legs, prevented them spreading apart. The third contrivance 
13 . w..s00| Glasgow Eastern A.P.A. wees Se On eet Date for | consisted of three slotted strips of metal, one of which was connected to 
“A Holiday in Algiers, Tunis and each lee of the tripod, and ¢ ,. irmlv c i 7 ata 
ne a aN ae Sicily.” Thustrated by Lantern Slides. : g 0 pod, and all three firmly clamped in any position 
Mr. 'T, Walton. in the middle by means of a bolt and nut. This small piece of 
Exhibition of the Royal Photographic a 
US cocsse ses Oxford Camera Club wc. apparatus is already on the market. As regards the lens for copy- 
Society’s Prize Slides. : ees y g PY: 
“The Application of Photography to 3 é eer . j é & 
"rete gpl hewaesatlaescn ee ILE estigationa Gren auuralmccleneets ing, Mr. Brookman said there was no question as to the pre- 
F, Martin Duncan: 


\ eminence of the modern flat- astig or rpos 
[2 Le CISHA Gal TOT SaG HAIN GRCIECLION aE ern flat-field anastigmat for the purpose. AR.R. 


‘ Pictorial Subjects.” Illustrated. Mr. | or even a single lens might | is necesita S - 
ese lwortninn| camera Cline Hee onal Aaa se ; ae might be sed but ants necessitated such exces: 
Hour.” Illustrate. Miss Woodward, | Sive stopping down to secure marginal definition that the exposures, 
14.......00) Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn.| Lecturette Illustrated (any subject). especially when a colour screen was used, became prohibitive. 
“Natural History Records with a Sy 
iu. 


Birmingham Photo. Society. = Gime Mie ate Mr. G. A. Sharpness, to render every detail of the original, and freedom 
Booth, F.L.S.. M.B.0.U. E i 4 


14 sess] St. Helens Camera Club ........, “Combination Printing.” Mr. A.Poole. | from fog were essentials for good copying work. To escape the 
“Photographic Lens Making,” with 7 9 > a 9 cin iby : a 
14 ......00] Gateshead Camera Club .. Samples of Lens Parts and Lantern latter, which frequently occurred with long exposures, from reflec- 
i Slide Illustrations. Mr. Harbottle. tions inside the camera, it was always best to use a larger camera 
iety) Rotary Co. Demonstration. is “ E hee 
..| Bromide Toning Competition. Members. than was required for the plate employed. Marginal fog from 
“‘Swaledale.” Mr. R. Borrow. 


Hackney Photographic So‘ 
Holmfirth Photographic So 
Darlington Camera Club .. 


| peer ‘ " 4 reflected light from the rebate of the dark slide and back of bellows 
Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art. Soc. a {* Exposure and Development.” Mr. Bab : k ack: of bellows 
é ON eats Te Rao? Win was thus avoided, and in any case better results were obtained if 
16 toes aie] eleoniE HotoerapMiclSocioty { James Emmott, R.0. a cone of cardboard, blackened inside, was fitted over the lens to cut 
i Th ton Heath Photo, So “Velox and its Application.” Messrs. : e 2 a 2 2 a = 3 
eeccooponnd| AAO) Tefen LEST WIN LEMON, FER, cs John J, Griffin & Sons, Ltd. off all light except that coming from the picture. When copying 
: j “ Bromide Pa - Printing, Toning 2 ees | Sue “ 5 
LL .....40| Bristol Photographic Club . { Tea ae, paint ae voning By large painting it was necessary, in addition to using as long focus 
Worcestershire Camera Club ... (ea aE HIB ens as possible so as to get a good distance away, that the camera 
5 -| Coventry Photo. Club ............| Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. should be placed pointing directly at the middle of the frame. Mr. 
iS Mechanics’ Instituti Judging of Prints and Slides taken on a , x ‘ magus e 5 
15...+1000+] G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution.. the Outings held during the summer. Brookman’s method o securing this was to use a piece of string, 
zm P Ortl atic Phot I Mr. 5 e b. 
15 ........++:| Cricklewood Photo. Society...... ie SMCS Oe ae es say 12 ft. long, with a drawing pin fastened to one end and a 
TB comener| heals Gena Coco ee e Hee ” “Ilustrated. "Mr. Alf. iece of chalk to the other. The pin was fixed to one corner of the 


15...se..8004] North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... eo Guta of Noga tres and rame, the string held taut, and an arc drawn on the floor with the 
Ou latinotyi : — S- iece of all Je Si i icture. 
.| Tring Camera Club... The Platinotype Process. Demons e f chalk, roughly, about opposite the middle of the picture. 


trated. The Platinotype Co. 


Redhill and Dis. Camera Club, Lantern Night. Members’ Slides. The string was then shortened to one-half y tying a loop and 
Edmonton and Dis. Photo. Soc. \ sjuhodnoma Hee Pate Mlustrated. | another arc drawn opposite the first. The drawing-pin was now 
-| Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis.| “Enlargements.” Mr. H. Crossley. ransferred to the opposite corner of the frame, and two more ares 
Wimbledonand Dist, Cam. Club| rene POEROSTENSD, TB | tare on the floor bisecting the first two. The line drawn con- 


Darwen Photo, Association...... “ Darwen’s Beauty Spots.” Mr, F. Wild. ayes, - G 5 eves Gi y 
“A Comic Hitory of Photography.’ | necting these two points of intersection pointed at the exact centre 


-| London and Proy. Photo, Asst { with Tllustrations from Punch. (By | of the frame, and on this line the front leg of the tripod should 


Permission.) Mr. C. H. Davis. 


“Engelberg and the Bernese Oberland.” e placed with the lens pointing in the same direction. The two 
Mr. G. Middleton. : P P 
sThe Making and Working-up of other legs should be placed on a line drawn at right angles to the 


16..,..+++s...| Harrogate Camera Club 


16 ..+0.40....! Hull Photographic Society ...... 4, Bromide Enlargements, Mr. G. F, ines 7 7 2 Grp + 
BAe, |, 8 His line. When copying dark igen the glass, if any, should, 
16... Richmond Camera Club........ {‘Notes on Photomicrography.” De- | if possible, be removed. Otherwise a nig black screen was necessary 
16. Liverpool Amateur Ph. Agsn.... ie pastes at the Lakes” Mr. F. Gregory to avoid reflections. This should be used in front o camera, with 
16 Balham Camera Club ............. Members’ Nieht. small hole for lens to peep through, and was another point in 
“Nature Study with a Camera.” Tllus- 5 ae a - 3 = 
16.,.....«....| Sheffield Friends’ Sch. Ph. Soc, enieal, Mr. B, Hy. Bentley, favour of long foEus lenses. If a short focus lens ui as used with the 
M.A. F.L.S. sereen, too much light would be cut off or the lighting would be 
“The New Oil and Multi-Colour Pro- 
16 ...........| Southport Photographic Soce.... cess’ Demonstrated. Mr. G. E. H. uneven. 
Rawlins, a Bio) “ “s ¥ , ° 
re BAAR TREE Dre oe (Norn Wales amiustrated ae Mire The ideal conditions for copying would be to use a vertical easel 
a i : 20) _ Godfrey Bingley. for the picture, and both easel and camera stand to run on small 
16 Chelsea and District Photo. Soc.| Prints for Affiliation Competition, 1903. 2 


tram lines, so that they were always truly parallel to each other. 
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Sunlight was bad for copying purposes. A good diffused light gave 
- pest results, but the lecturer had employed the arc light and incan- 
descent gas with good results, provided they were well placed and 
; screened from the lens. One point Mr. Brookman insisted on, and 
that was never turn a picture upside down for copying, especially 
anoil painting, but always try and copy it in light coming from the 
same direction as that in which it was painted. The purpose of the 
artist who had probably considered the effect of each brush mark would 
_ he entirely defeated if the picture were copied in the wrong lighting. 


Tt was also a fact that an oil painting copied by light coming from 


the same direction as it was painted in could be more easily copied, as 
it stowed the least “glare” under the circumstances. 

Water-colour paintings generally required less exposure than oil 
A dark water-colour wanted about one-quarter the 


a dark oil painting, and when starting a long exposure 


paintings. 
vexposure 0. 
it was wise to always note beforehand the time when to leave off, 
and write it down and stick to it. Always give as full an exposure 
as possible, and, in the case of black-and-white subjects, a small 
stop was necessary to avoid clogging of high lights. To examine 


the picture for glare, the only correct way was to remove the lens 
and ground glass after focussing, and then look through the camera 
from the position of the dark slide. 
4rasts in copying pictures the lecturer used pieces of black velvet, 
which he attached by means of wafers to the high lights, such as the 


To overcome excessive con- 


face, hands, collars, etc., after a certain exposure had been given, 
so as to allow the dark portions to “catch up” with a prolonged 
exposure. For black-and-white work he preferred using a slow photo- 
mechanical plate; for all colour work he advocated ortho plates, of 
‘course, and he preferred colour-sensitising ordinary plates himself 
in preference to buying them ready sensitised. The dyes he used 
He used the Ilford half-tone 
plate dyed with the latter for most work, the exposure being 
‘increased about three times. 


‘were pinachrome and pinacyanol. 


A screen was, of course, necessary. 
Pyro-soda was the developer for negatives, and metol-hydroquinone 
for transparencies. 


Lonpon anp ProvincraAn PHorograpuic Assocrarion.—Ordinary 
meeting, November 2, Mr. A. Haddon in the chair. Mr. J. Burgess 
read a paper on the “History of Gelatine Emulsion Plates.” He 
afterwards showed two specimens of colour photographs printed 
in two printings from an ordinary negative with a relief akin to 
‘that of the Woodbury process. 
‘could be repeated without variations. 


The process was simple, and prints 
Asked if there was not some 
hand work on the prints, he said there was, but it was easily 
detected, and only took some ten minutes. ‘The prints were much 
admired, and members showed great eagerness for details. Mr. 
Burgess stated that he intends to publish a book on the subject. 


Guascow ArcurrecturRAL Assocration.—A lecture was given at 
the last meeting of this Association by Mr. Robert F. Sherar, a 
delegate from the Edinburgh Association, on “ Linear Perspective,” 
illustrated by photography. ‘The lecturer said that the researches 
of the science as such had been practically exhausted by Dr. Brook 
‘Taylor and successive writers in the eighteenth century, but it was 
always possible to improve on the methods of stating facts and of 
teaching how to apply the theory to practice. He thought that 
illustrating perspective as he did that night by photography would 
be something new. He then described the elementary conditions 
‘on which the science depended, and distinguished between the per- 
Spective appearance of objects as we see them and the perspective 


mage as we draw them on paper. 
building 


Two photographs of the same 
from the same spot were shown, one on the right-hand side 
of the photographic plate and 
Were quite different in the perspective lines, and it was explained 
that they were both equally correct records of the perspective 


he other on the left-hand side, which 


appearance as we saw it, but records only. To prove this, Mr. 
Sherar exhibited a photograp!: of the first of these two “pictures ” 
taken with the camera placed so that the image of the picture 
fell on the left-hand side of the photographic plate instead of the 
right-hand side, and the result was the same as the second picture. 
From this he laid down the rule that the perspective appearance 
of objects depended on the position of the spectator, or, in photo- 
graphy, on the lens, and on this only; and that the perspective 
image depended on the surface on which it was delineated, whether 
it was a picture plane, vertical or otherwise, or a picture curved, 
as a panorama, etc. 

Boroven Poryrecunic Puorocrarnic Socrery.—On Wednes- 
November 1, Mr. Ernest Human lectured before the 
members of this society upon “Combination Printing.’ He 
first of all pointed out that the method usually adopted of first making 
a rough print and then cutting along the horizon line to make two 
masks was, in any but expert hands, a delusion and a snare, because 


day, 


although the two masks should in theory exactly match and join up 
in the printing, it was seldom indeed that one did not obtain a series 
of black and white lines extending into the sky, the reason being the 
unequal stretching of the paper when damped to place in position 
The method he adopted and used was that of, 
what he would term for want of a better name, “vignetting.” To 


upon the negatives. 


use the method successfully, one should employ larger size printing 
frames than the negatives in use, as, for instance, 12 x 10 frame for 
1-1 plates, 10 x 8 for 4 plates, and so on. In practice the frame was 
taken, a sheet of clear glass put in and the negative was placed 
on this so that the hinged back just caught the top of it by, say, some 
Should it be 


14 in., if a whole plate, smaller negatives pro rata. 


desired to extend the lengths of the print by adding extra sky, the 
extended end was protected by a sheet of opaque paper, the frame 
was then turned over and a sheet of cardboard with a turned-up edge 
sition, so that it covered the horizon line; the whole 
was then put out to print in the shade. The figure will make this all 
clear, A A being the frame, B the negative, C the extending protect- 
ing paper, D the vignette, and E the hinged back. By the use of 
the larger frame it was pointed out that extended skies could be 


was fixed into 


easily obtained, foregrounds could be added, or a negative taken land- 
scape way of the plate could often be made a better shaped picture 
by taking a little out of the middle, or it may be only one end, and 


by extending the sky making an upright picture of 10 to 11 in. 


by 7 or 8 in., this very often proving an improvement, both to shape 


[hus cattle which got into a picture could by this 


r 


and subject. 
method of vignetting, be taken out and new grass or foreground put 
into their place by the simple aid of two printing as for thesky, using 
the reverse end; this method was followed for all 


the vignette a 
papers giving a visible or semi-visible image, for carbon and other 
papers of that class, marks were made upon the edge of the printing. 
frame, and the vignette used in the manner described. 

For bromide the larger frame was still used, together with the 
marks, and a sheet of cardboard was carefully brought from the top 
or bottom of the frame to the horizon line, and then kept upon the 
move for from 1 to 14 in., with a to-and-fro movement. Using these 
methods, skies or foregrounds could be put into pictures. The lec- 
turer then explained at some length the method employed for putting 
figures into landscapes by the aid of blocking-out and making two 


Ia a a a 
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transparencies, from which a new negative was made either the same 
or an enlarged size. For lantern slides he recommended that the 
slide be first made, and then used as a mask for making the cloud 
cover glass one had only then to bind the two together to obtain 


the finished slide. 

Woorwice Puorocrapurc Socrery.—On October 26 Mr. J. Spiller, 
F.R.P.S., lectured before this Society on “Early Photographic 
Activities at Woolwich,” in which nearly half a century ago he took 
a part. In 1837, when first, appointed to the War Department, 
there were cameras in possession of the Arsenal authorities, par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing departments, out no one was specially 
told off to use them. At this stage a course of instruction was 
initiated at the Royal Artillery Institution, followed by a second 
class held in 1862. 
gagement as photographer to the Royal Military Repository, 1858- 


Meanwhile the speaker neld a three years’ en- 


1861, attending one day a week, and with the help of a small band 


of “non-com.” pupils succeeded in producing a series of gun drill 
pictures, war material and equipment, engineering operations in 
or about the Rotunda pond. More than a hundred large-size nega- 


tives were taken by the collodion process, printed as usual on 


albumenised paper and mounted on thin cards for issue to outlying 


stations. Then in 1860 Shoeburyness wanted records of shot prac- 
tice against the “ Warrior’? bulwarks erected on the Essex marshes, 
si. it was arranged to strengthen the local photographic resources 
By the 
year 1863 a central photographic establishment at Woolwich was 
formed under Sir Frederick Abel, the War Department chemist, 
with the assistance of Mr. Spiller and his already trained military 


and provide for printing from the negatives at Woolwich. 


staff, and an account of such proceedings was given at the December 
meeting of the Photographic Society of London. 

Worcester Camera CLuB AND PHorograpuic Soctery.—On Wed- 
nesday of last week Mr. F. Horniblow gave a demonstration on 
“Toning Bromide Prints” before the members of this society. 


Devonport Camera Crvs.—At the Technical Schools on Wednes- 
day of last week the autumn session of the club was inaugurated 
with an address from the President, Mr. W. T. Treglohan, B.A., 
on “The Advantages of Photography,” premising that there were 
many who were hesitating as to whether they would take up the 


work, and were asking themselves the pertinent question: “ What 
shall I gain by it?” He would say, first, that in doing so they 
would learn the art of seeing. 
but that the student of photography soon discovered that he began 
to see more as he advanced in his experience. He discovered more 
keenly than before what were the lines of beauty in a scene and in 
things that were interesting to photograph. And so far as scenes 
were concerned this led to looking for the discovery of the best 
point of view. It would soon be borne in upon the learner that in 
photography it was charm of form rather than of colour that made 
the greatest impression. Attempts at getting a true rendering of 
the scene, with its beauty, as colour made it, were very disap- 


There was not the slightest doubt 


But none the less was it desirable to be able to see scenes 
In the practice of 


pointing. 
that would translate into good photographs. 
architectural photography, the training in seeing was most valuable, 
and enabled the observing photographer to discover greater charms 
and beauties than the ordinary tourist would do. And the influence 
of the scene, apart from photography, might be most beneficial and 
helpful. Photography, too, led to a love of the beautiful, which 
was a growing and increasing faculty; and in opposition to this 
was the distasteful work such as was too common in the topo- 
Those who favoured portraiture had great 


graphical postcard. 
need of learning to see, and could not do better than study the 
best works of the leading portrait or figure painters of these and 


former days. Nothing was more disappointing in result than 


figure work done without thought or care, and the longer the expe- 
rience the better would the work be if it were thought out on the 
lines of experience and good taste. 


Eauine PHorocrarurc Socrery.—In his lecture on “ Architectural 
Photography,” which was well illustrated by lantern slides, Mr. H. 
Creighton Beckett recommended the use of long focus lenses—wide 
angle lenses should never be used if a long focus one would answer. 
For exterior work, he*found the best results were gained when 
the subject was lit by weak sunlight, striking it at an angle of 
about 30 deg. 
be the rule, such exposure asi will 


ull, even over-exposure, should 
just render the detail in all but 


For interior work 


the least important shadows being what is required. 


Croypon Campra Crus.—Mr. John H. Avery presented a triple 


lecture and demonstration here last week. First came the sulphide’ 
toning both for bromide prints, and a number of Messrs. Wellingtom 
and Ward’s papers were toned a rich sepia. So good, in fact, 
were the results obtained that the somewhat strong nasal impres- 
sions received at the same time were disregarded by all present. The 
formula recommended for the papers in question is as follows:— 
A: Bromide of potash, 600 grains; ferricyanide of potash, 400 


grains; water (to make) 10 oz. B: Sulphide of soda, pure, 1 oz. ; 


water (to make) 10 oz. Take 1 oz. of A to 9 oz. of water, and 4 oz. 


of B to 94 oz. of water. The prints are bleached in the former 
bath, rinsed, and placed in the latter, where they soon acquire a 
pleasing sepia colour. Prints bleach better, Mr. Avery said, when 
dried first, and they must be thoroughly freed from hypo. The next 
item on the programme consisted of the “Dry Mounting Process,” 
and, by means of an inexpensive little machine, the lecturer suc- 
cessfully and most expeditiously mounted a large number of prints, 
on the thickest cardboard down to tissue paper, without the slightest 
cockling in any case, and in addition manufactured several plate- 
sunk mounts out of stiff paper. The third subject proved to be an 
exposition of the Scott's Studio “Bromide Paper Printing Machine” 
for art papers. In the discussion which followed on sulpnide toning. 
Mr. H. P. C. Harpur said it was not obligatory 


the prints from hypo before bleaching, and, being challenged upon 


thoroughly free 


the point, he tore a print into halves, and promptly adjourned to 
the dark room, placed one half in a strong solution of hypo for a 


and returned. 
Much interest was evinced as to how the two halves would respec- 


few minutes, washed it for three minutes exactly, 


tively bleach and tone, and it must be recorded no difference was 
discoverable. Mr. Avery said 
did not make a summer,” and he maintained care should be taken 
in the direction indicated by him. 


At the Aberdeen Photo Art Club last week Mr. G. L. Smith, 
President, gave a lecture on “Art in Photography.” Mr. Smith 
said in times past it had been common to speak of photography as 
the art science. He held that in photography itself there was no 
art, it was a science pure and simple, a difficult science, requiring 


his was all very well, “One swallow 


i knowledge of many things, still a science. The photographer 
might have the best lens and camera procurable, he might have a 
thorough knowledge of the technics of his science, yet never be able 
to produce anything better than a very good photograph. The 
camera, and all the knowledge connected therewith, were simply 
the means by which a picture might be made, but unless the user 
of these had in him the spirit of the artist, and the power of artistic 
selection, it was vain to suppose that a picture in the true sense of 
of the word would result. It was as natural to suppose that a 
painter, because possessed of brushes, canvas, and the finest colours, 
with a thorough knowledge of how to manipulate them, could there- 
He contended 
that thorough knowledge in the technics of photography was in the 
first place essential, but ‘beyond that, the art was in the mind cf 


fore produce a picture of outstanding excellence. 
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fhe operator, and not in his: camera. Could he make his results 


xpress some feeling, or thought, or emotion? If he could not he 


yas simply: @ photographer and not an artist. The true painter 
ould, in,a manner, make his picture express the idea he wished to 
convey by taking away superfluous light and strengthening or 


essing shadow where desirable. ‘The camera represented what- 


suppl 
ever was before it, and the only power of its user lay in the selec- 


tion of that part which would best express the thought aimed at. 


Dew Books. 


Seg os 
“Photograms of the Year, 1905.” London: Dawbarn and Ward, 
Limited. 2s. : 

“Give us Art” is the cry of the two contributors who are the 
frst to appear in Mr. Snowden Ward’s annual review of pictorial 
photography. Herr Loescher, speaking for Germany, sees photo- 
graphy passing through a period of imitation art, the “art” which 


js an external copy of the real thing. M. Demachy writes to the 
game effect in diagnosing the dead level of pictorial photography. 
The photographic methods—gum, muitiple-gum, and _ glycerine 


platinotype—have been out long enough for the seekers after sensa- 


tion to have exhausted their possibilities. Hence no more seven-days’ 
wonders in the exhibitions, but progress of a kind, M. Demachy 
thinks, which is towards beautiful lines and quality of colour. It 
js almost a source of perturbation to us to find M. Demachy and our. 
selves in agreement on modern tendencies in pictorial photography, 
yet his implication seems to be that the rapid progress of the last 
few yeacs has been of a technical .kind—in the acquisition of deftness 
jn the methods just mentioned—and that now the movement forward 
js towards education in art is necessarily painfully slow, and of a 
kind to be unnoticed by the casual observer. We shall be glad to 
find M. Demachy right. Our protests in the past against the hectic 
way in which photographic processes were applied have been fre- 


quently expressed. Having allowed practice to run riot in producing 
things which were not great or good, but only novel or startling, 
“pictorial photographers” have reason to see happy auguries for 


the future in the present lack of “tours de force” and works which 
obtain notoriety. 
_ But our chief concern is with the jilustrative, not the literary 
portion of “Photograms of the Year,” and first we would return 
thanks for the limit which the compilers have set on the catholicity 
of selection. One finds very few reproductions of a kind to bring 
photography into ridicule. There is rather more ordinary work than 


need be, and there are signs of the compilers’ desire to associate 
work of a certain kind with certain workers—witness Van Jan’s sea- 
scape with the inevitable nude woman—but, for the most part, the 
volume represents sane, creditable photography, and a study of its 
pages is a better introduction to current accomplishments than any 
exhibition. 

Portraiture has a large share in the pages, and a professional 
photographer must be more obtuse than we conceive possible, if he 
fails to profit from the reproduced work of W. Crooke, William 
Gill, Speaight, Henry Spink, Miss Warbure, Ralph W. Robinson, 
Frederick Hollyer, H. A. V. Coles, A. L. Coburn, J. Craig Annan, 
and Furley Lewis, and from the Germans and Americans, whose 
work is almost wholly portraiture. And what a suggestion for a 
window picture is Louis Dick’s study on pave 45! We sicnalise the 
portraiture as of supreme interest to our readers, but the pictorial 
harvest of landscape and the like is equally gathered between the 
covers. In fact, the yolume embodies its editors’ aim to make it 
“an incentive and an inspiration to every lover of photography.” 
Having in mind that the printing of some ‘issues of “ Photograms ” 


has invited criticism, we ought to add that the present volume is a 
beautiful production: the non-photographic person will probably 
prize it as a book for presentation. 


“ The Photographic Studio and What to Do in It.” By H. P. Robin- 
son. Tliffe and Sons, Limited. Price 2s. 6d. Third edition. 
Revised by W. Robinson. 

Whatever methods and means a newer school of portrait photo- 
graphers may have discovered for the achievement of successful work, 
there can be no doubt that the broad principles laid down by the 
late H. P. Robinson in the first edition of “The Studio and What to 
Do in It,” are still the best to-day. The present edition is the 
third, and Ralph W. Robinson, himself one of our leading professional 
photographers, who has undertaken its revision, says in the preface: 
—*“T have found nothing of importance to alter. On the other hand, 
returning to a careful perusal of the hook after twenty years every- 
day practice in portraiture, I find every point teachable in the art 
treated in the straightforward and practicable way characteristic of 
the author.” The problems before the professional portraitist to-day 
are the same as they were when the first edition of the work ap- 
peared. Posing and lighting of the sitter, indoor and outdoor single 
figures and groups, and backgrounds, etc., are matters which are 
unaffected by improvements in processes and materials, and the 
advice and instruction given on these subjects and many others are 


as forcible and to the point now as when the first edition appeared. 
Beyond the old-time costumes in some of the original illustrations 
which have been retained, there is therefore nothing to indicate that 
the book has not been written during the past year. The amateur 
photographer who does not possess a stuaio will also derive much 
instruction from its pages, but to the professional who desires to 
make the most of the light and space at his disposal, the book should 
specially appeal. 


“Pictures from Nature” is the title of a portfolio of fifteen photo- 
gravures maize from photographs by Richard and Cherry Kearton. 
The size of cach plate is 15 by 11, and they are very fine repro- 
ductions of some of the most popular pictures by these eminent 
naturalist-photographers. Messrs. Cassell and Co., Limited, are re- 
sponsible for the production of the portfolio, and all who are interested 
in Nature, photography, art, or sport, should write to them for full 
particulars. The price is 10s. 6d., and the publishers have made 
arrangements with Méssrs. Kearton for an edition de luxe, limited 
to one hundred numbered copies, wherein every picture will be auto- 
graphed by the brother who secured the photograph. The price of 
this edition will be two guineas. 

Part III. of the “I Go A-walking” Series of Nature books, illus- 
trated by photographs, by Charles Reid. of Wishaw, has been issued. 
The present number deals with stream and lake side pictures. It 
is published by T. N. Foulis, 3, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, and is 
cheap at 6d. 


i 


Borper Occasionally Seen Between Light and Dark Regions on 
Photographic Prints.—Professor Oliver Lodge writes to “ Nature”: 
I have once or twice been asked wh~ photographs are apt to show 
a line or band or edging along the boundary of a bright and dark 
region. My assistant, Mr. E. E. Robinson, has thought of the reason, 
and it may be convenient to publish it. In a developed film the ex- 
posed portion perceptibly differs in thickness from the unacted-on 
portion, and accordingly the linear boundary of two contrasted regions 
may sometimes act as a cylindrical lens, and during printing either 
concentrate or disperse the light on the positive immediately beneath 
it. 

Tur Aerograph Co., Ltd., after some years’ establishment at 
Memorial Hall Buildings, has removed to new offices at 43, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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Dews and Dotes. 


Tur. Next R.P.S. Hovse Exursrrion.—A house exhibition will 
be opened on Friday, 24th inst., at 66, R Il Square. A departure 
has been made in this instance from the usual one-man shows, inas- 
much the exhibition will consist of a selection of the works of the 

. members of the Postal Camera Club. This club is one of the best 
and strongest of its kind in the country, and the pictures will be 
remarkable for variety and style. The club was until recently under 
the secretaryship of Mr. W. R. Bland. His mantle of office 
has now descended upon Mr. J. C. Warburg, who will formally 
open the exhibition on Friday fortnight. ‘he press view will be on 
Saturday, 25th, from 11 to 3, and the private view on the same day 
from 3 to 6. The exhibition will then remain open until the New 
Year. Admission by presentation of visiting card. 

R.P.S. Lucrurn.—The lecture announced for next Tuesday at the 
Royal Photographic Society, 66, Russell Square, is “The Appli- 
cation of Photography to Investigations of Natural Science,” by 
F. Martin Duncan. 

PuotocrapHy at the Society of Arts——Among the sessional 
arrangements for lectures at the Society of Arts are several lectures 
of direct photographic interest. On November 22, Mr. Martin 
Duncan lectures on “The Cinematograph and its Applications,” and 
a month later, on December 20, Mr. Charles W. Burdick is to 
discourse on “ The Aerograph Method of Distributing Colour.” Of 
the Cantor lectures, which are a feature at the Society of Arts, those 
on “Fire Risks” and “Fire Extinction,’ by Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes, are not without their interest to photographers and the 
photographic trade. A circular issued from the Society at John 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C., will inform the recipient of the other 
activities of the Society and of the terms of membership. 

Koutoor Paper.—Inquirers, other tnan the one who recently 
addressed us, may be glad to know that this paper—the manufacture 
of Roland Risse Flérsheim, Germany—is supplied by R. L. Hart, 7, 
Horsefair Street, Leicester. 

Puiiip G. Hunt, of Manchester, notifies us that he has opened at 
34, Paternoster Row, a London office for export and colonial business 
in photographic printing and publishing. Inquiries for samples and 
prices are inyited from the wholesale trade, and will be answered to 
any part of the world. 

Royat Insrrrutton.—Professor Herbert Hall Turner, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., is announced to deliver a Christmas course of lectures on 
“Astronomy,” adapted to a juvenile auditory. The dates of the 
lectures are December 28 and 30, 1905, January 2, 4, 6, and 9, 1906, 
at three o’clock. 

From a programme of the Croydon Camera Club’s Exhibition, 
which is now open, we see that, apart from the exhibits, many 
other attractions are offered. To-night Mr. E. A. Salt lectures 
on “Three-Colour Photography,” with special reference to Messrs. 
Sanger-Shepherd’s system. A musical melangé is fixed for to- 
morrow. On Monday a cinematograph display is to be given by 
Mr. F. A. Delcomyn. ‘Tuesday is filled with a lecture by Mr. 
C. R. Stockwell, entitled “A Trip to St. Petersburg and Moscow.” 
On Wednesday (the closing night) Mr. F. J. Mortimer furnishes an 
illustrated lantern lecture on “Wave Formations” and “Marine 
Photography.” In addition to the foregoing, the Platinotype Com- 
pany’s portrait lamp will work each evening under the direction of 
Mr. Salt. Its inventor—Mr. W. H. Smith, the President of the 
club--has evolved a new method of utilising the powerful illumi- 
nant employed. Only reflected light is allowed to fall on the 
sitter, the amount and direction of which can be varied at will. 
Mr. Smith is also responsible for a series of practical demonstra- 
tions on the platinotype, and Mr. J. M. Sellors for expositions of 
the carbon, or autotype process. The exhibition is held at Horni- 
man’s Hall, North End, Croydon, which is easily accessible from 
either West or East Croydon Stations. We wish its Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. H. Rogers, and all concerned, every success. 

Drara of W. H. Walmsley.—We regret to record the death of 
Mr. W. H. Walmsley, of Philadelphia, on October 22. after an illness 
of only one day. The deceased gentleman was well known in photo- 
graphic circles, and among other literary labours, had written a 
manual of photo-micrography. His sudden death comes as a painful 
surprise to ourselyes, for little more than a week ago we received from 
him an article for the forthcoming “ Almanac,” to which for many 
years he had been a contributor. 
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Correspondence, 


** Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*.* We do not undertake responsi bility for the opinions expressed by own 


correspond2nts 
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WHENCE COMES THE WORD “PHOTOGRAPH”? 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In reference to the first use of the word “ photo~ 
graphy,” I have been making investigations myself, on Dr. Murray’s 
suggestion. The utmost I can say is that I have found no trace 
myself in any printed matter of an actual earlier use of the word 
than that in the printed abstract of Sir John’s paper, which for 
other reasons was not actually read to the Royal Society in March, 
1839. 

That does not justify, nor indeed go so far as to suggest even, 
that Sir John coined the word. But it is quite a simple idea to sup- 
pose that a man of his stamp would use the word almost instine- 
tively, in distinction from the narrower French term, heliography. 
Light, as such, was Sir John’s ideal study in physics, and I can 
well imagine how, when the need for a word sprang up in his mind, 
he would be the first to attribute the work of light to light, rather 
than to any luminary that sent it forth. 

But adhuc sub judice lis est—though, so far 
Murray’s impartial hypothesis.—Yours faithfully, 

W. 

92, Woodstock Road, Oxford, November 3, 1905. 


ex parte—Dr. 


To the Kditors. 

Gentlemen,—The only possible answer to Dr. Murray's questiow 
may perhaps be that the origin of the word is not known, and 
cannot now be ascertained. My own impression is that it probably 
came from France about the same time as the news of Daguerre’s 
discovery. The word “photography” differs but slightly from 
“heliography,” the original name used by Niepce, which would 
not be likely to be retained, considering the improvements that had 
been effected in the art and the probable desire to mark it as quite 
distinct from Niepce’s process. 
Dr. Murray says that his French friends have failed to trace the 
French equivalent of the word “photography” before 1839; but 
that is exactly what one would expect. Photographic processes 
but they did not attract atten- 


7 


were in existence before that date, 
tion. I suppose that very few persons had heard of “ heliography’ 
before they heard of “photography.” The year 1839 was a year 
of photographic revelation; great interest was excited, and such a 


word as “photography” would then take root. 
Dr. Murray suggests that Sir John Herschel may, “in the experi- 
ments that he had made for several years,” have “invented the name 


photography for his own private use”; but Herschel had not been 
T am unable 


experimenting in photography for any length of time. 
at the moment to verify the date, but I am under the impression 
that it was in January, 1839, that Herschel first began to experi- 
ment in photography, owing to his having heard the rumour of 
what had been done in Paris. At that time he was unaware that 
anything had been done in England. e 

If, on the occasion of reading his paper to the Royal Society 
(March 14, 1839), he had supposed himself to be using in public, 
for the first time, a word familiar to himself but not likely to be 


+ 


iar to his audience, he would probably have called attention to 


fami 
Even if he had not done so, his friends, and men of 


tthe fact. 
science generally, could hardly have failed to notice it, and it would? 
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not 
ftir, ? “ ees 
dhe terms “ positive” and “negative 


have been forgotten just as the fact that he was the first to use 
> in photography, has never 
peed overlooked 

The point which you notice under the heading, “ Ex Cathedra,” 
hat in the “ Atheneum,” from 1839 to 1843, the word “photo- 
graphy,” is used in connection with Herschel’s work only is cer- 
tainly curious; but 
jn perfecting processes, to which they had given distinctive names, 
yould, at first, fin 
Herschel, on the other hand, appears to have experimented more 


hose persons who were principally interested 
those names sufficient for their own use. 


generally over the whole photographic field and would be likely to 
yealise sooner the advantage of using a comprehensive térm that had 
not come to be identified with any particular process.—Yours faith- 
fully, Ci Eh TATBor: 
Lacock Abbey, Chippenham. 
November 6, 1905. 


THE RESTORATION OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 
To the Editors. 

Centlemen,—I should like to supplement your article on the 
qestoration of Daguerreotypes by a few practical notes representing 
the result of personal experience. 

Methylated spirit must not be used for the preliminary operation, 
either rectified spirit or absolute alcohol should be employed. Very 
little is required, so cost is not a matter of moment. 

After 
in a fresh hypo fixing bath (4 oz. to the pint) will greatly facilitate 
The tarnish is partly 


he first washing with water, immersion for ten minutes 


the after cleansing operation with cyanide. 
removed by the hypo, and thus less work is left for the cyanide, 
and though little apparent effect may be produced, I have found 
that the cyanide invariably acts more rapidly after the hypo bath. 
The plate should, of course, be washed before the 


A 


cyanide is 
[hough cyanide varies in strength, it seems to me to he 
en grains to 
throughout. This prevents the accidental use of too strong a solu- 
tion; while a ten grain solution I find to be quite effective even 
in the worst cases. 


to make a solution of the ounce, and use that 


The same solution should not be used too long. 
I find it best to use fresh solution every two or three minutes. 
Tf the 


arnish is very strong, you must not expect it to com- 
pletely disappear in the cyanide bath. 


In yery bad cases a kind 
of scar is left, that only disappears when the plate is dried. This 
mark will again reappear if the plate is again wetted; but it 
should be quite invisible in For sealing I prefer 
a strong gelatine mountant and thin hard paper. When the bind- 
ing is dry, I rebind with a second series of strips of the same paper, 


he dry image. 


and then size the binding with gelatine. When this second binding 


is dry, two or three coats of celluloid varnish are applied. 
The picture should be sealed directly after the cleansing operation, 
as, if left exposed, even for a short time, it becomes slightly dulled. 


The work must not be done in a laboratory or any place where 
chemical fumes are about. 
‘speedily destroy the image. 

As regards the delicacy of the image and the readiness with which 
it is removed by rubbing, I am not sure that this is not sometimes 
exaggerated. I have recently had to deal with some old Daguerreo- 
types that had been unmounted for years, and had been much 
handled and knocked about. They were, of course, badly scratched 
and terribly stained; but the removal of the stains showed that 
the images were intact. They were chipped in a few places, and 


Chlorine fumes, for example, will 


salts had formed on the exposed copper, but only in these spots had. 


ithe image actually disappeared. Scratches are very readily produced 


by the softest. brush or wood pad, hence no attempt should be made 
to remove anything by friction. <A particle of dust may, however, 
he picked up on the point of a damp brush withont causing damage. 


My experiences have been confined to untoned images, and with 
these I have found that cleansing is a perfectly safe and easy 
operation if reasonable care is taken. I do not think I have ever 
met with a toned or “gilded” image, and if Messrs. Kent and 
Lacey would kindly give us some information with regard to such 
images and their treatment, I, for one, should be very grateful. 
I imagine that the gold would be removed by the cyanide bath; 
but does this necessarily involve the “total destruction” of the 
image? Is retoning possible?—Yours, etc., 

C. WELBoRNE PIPER. 
46, Shooters’ Hill Road, Blackheath, London, 8.E., 
November 4, 1905. 


To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Allow me to add my mite-on the subject. There are 
one or two points in your instructions that might be improved. 
Alcohol is unnecessary, and in the hands of inexperienced operators 
may fail. I have in my mind a failure in the hands of my operator ; 
it arose by his flooding the Daguerreotype with methylated alcohol ; 
this precipitated a resinous deposit which I could not remove. My 
modus operandi is as follows:—I place the plate in a strong solu- 
tion of cyanide potassium (unused) for a few seconds only, or suffi- 
ciently long to remove the tarnish; if left a long time in the solu- 
tion the cyanide will attack the silver too deeply and remove the 
whole image. All that is now required is to well wash the plate 
The plate should then be 


placed end up on a clean piece of bibulous paper, and allowed to dry 


in plain water, and finish with distilled. 


spontaneously. If artificial means are employed, there is a danger 
of markings from a stoppage in drying. Latterly I used to cover. 
the Daguerreotype with a protective coating to prevent further 
tarnishing. The varnish was composed of bees’ or paraffin wax, 
2 grains, benzole, 1 oz., carefully filtered. I am pleased to hear 
that Mr. Kent is still alive. We have other yeterans in our midst 
I have not heard of the death of Mr. Richard 
Beard; he and Mr. Claudet were early in the field. Some years 
ago I amalgamated Mr. Beard’s business with my own in King 
William Street, and I have had the honour of cleaning Daguerreo- 
types for him. I possess some thousands of his negatives (wet 
collodion). He personally retired in the fifties—I remain, Sirs, 
_A. L. HenpErson. 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment, Matlock, 
November 4, 1905. 


Mr, Werge for one. 


yours truly. 


THE PERMANENCY OF MATT COLLODION PAPER. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—The letters on the permanence of collodio chloride 
prints have opened a discussion on a most important subject, and, 
perhaps, my own experience may be useful to others. 

It is some years now since I used C.C. paper for ordinary single 
gold or platinum toning; but I found when using it that the 
oned with alkaline gold were remarkably permanent, and 
bore exposure to sunshine and damp in show cases in a manner quite 
surprising. In fact, they kept in better condition, under the same 
circumstances, than prints on platinum paper. Occasionally prints 
would be spoilt by pale yellow spots, which appeared only after 
they had lain all night in blotting paper. The blotters were sold 
as chemically pure, and the spots did not appear until the blotting 
paper had been in use for some little time. But I we never able 
to find out whether the spots were caused by some # sgoid growths, 
such as mould, or mildew, in the paper; or whether chemicals were 
carried into the blotters by the wet prints. 


prints 


The spots never 
appeared when fresh blotters were used, and, as soon as a single 
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spot appeared the sheets were discarded. If a print, having the 
was mounted, in a couple of 


I sus- 


smallest spot escaped detection and 
days the spots increased and almost covered the print. 
pected hypo was the cause; but, as the prints were toned, fixed, 
and washed on the top floor, were drained on a sheet of glass, and 
then carried down stairs to a room where no hypo was eyer used, 
or eyen taken into, I could never trace the cause of the trouble. 
The silver image was bleached to a pale yellow wherever the spots 
appeared. I never discovered a spotless print go wrong after 
mounting. 

C.C. paper toned with the single 
in fact, I believe all silver prints toned in an acid bath of any kind 


gelatino 


ath is, I think, very fugitive; 


are impermanent. I have some old ones on plain paper, 
chloride and collodio chloride toned with acid platinum, and they 
I am not well enough versed in ¢ 


have almost faded away. hemistry 


to explain why this should be so; I give my own conviction founded 
on experience. Collodio chloride prints toned in a double bath, 
first alkaline gold followed by acid platinum, seem to be more per- 
hat the 
pictures are permanent; but I have not used that process long 
But I find with these 


latter a careful watch must be kept on the blotters in which they 


manent, and the makers of the various papers assure us 


enough to speak from my own experience. 


are dried. 
A brother professional was greatly worried some years ago by 


having large numbers of silver prints returned to him which were 
covered with yellow marks and spots where the image was bleached, 
in some cases in large patches. For a long time he was at his 
wits end to discover the cause, and tried everything he could think 
At last it was found. The 
prints when mounted were rubbed down, not with blotting paper 
ht for that 
paper had 
been getting lower and lower during the many years it had been 


used. 


of to prevent it; but it still went on. 


as is usual, but with some ordinary white paper, boug 
purpose, and it was not noticed that the price of the 
The explanation was that at first the paper, when 
price, had been fairly pure; but, as time went on, in 
perhaps coloured and dirty, were used in making the 


of a higher 
erior rags, 


aper, chloride 
of lime was used to bleach the pulp, and hyposulphite of soda, or 
“antichlor,” had to be used to neutralise the chloride o: So 
the carefully washed prints, while wet, were rubbed down with 
paper containing large quantities of hypo. The moral of this is, 


lime. 


how extremely careful we must be in all our manipulations.—Yours 
faithfully, Harortp Baker. 
17, Cannon Street, Birmingham, November 6, 1905. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I looked forward with the keenest interest for the 
letters on C.C. matt this week, but instead of learning anything I 
was grievously disappointed. 
but has not used the paper long, the other that hypo alone is the 


One gentleman says he has had spots, 


sole cause—a fact that I cannot reconcile myself to. 

My candid opinion is, after working the process for four years off 
and on—that is, off when spots come, and then reattracted by the 
superb results the paper is capable of giving (better in my opinion 
than any other process except carbon) trying it again—that the pro- 
cess is unsuited to the climatic conditions of England, and that here 
at least it will never be an invariably permanent (I mean for silver) 
process. 
C.C. matt ( 


climate is so dry that 


In America, where latinum-toned) is paramount, the 
even platinum paper can be quite carelessly 
worked in winter; in summer no precautions at all are necessary 
Now, as C.C. matt is 


clearly, the moist atmosphere of 


beyond trying to keep it as cool as possible. 


so sensitive to damp when finished, 


is as permanent as any silver print can be—in fact, I have tested 
and proved it to be so, but can we guarantee that they will be kept 
dry after leaving our hands? 

I have had prints brought back spotted all over af 
months, and have found that a copy in my possession 


roa few 
made and 


finished at the same time was perfect. Even the prints in my door- 
way showcase will fade before the studio specimens lose their 


pristine freshness. 

As I work. single-handed, I know that no carelessness is to be 
reckoned with. I do not use blotting paper at all, but after swab- 
bing moisture off face of print with a perfectly clean cloth for each 
batch, press into contact with waxed paper in mounting. 

To sum up, I have found that under any condition a gold-tonedi 
only O.C. print is practically as permanent as any other silver print. 
It is only when gold and platinum together is used that instability 
I have an opinion that the acid platinum bath rots the 


is present. 
film and renders it more susceptible to atmospheric influence. 

If one has to remove a small untoned spot which occasionally 
occurs in these prints one notices how much harder it is to scratch 
out that spot than the surrounding film, which seems quite friable 
in comparison. 

No doubt careful working is a vital necessi 
a bicarbonate of soda bath after the platinum and before fixing, 
but I am only waiting for a direct carbon process to be rendered 
practicable, when I shall abandon C.C., matt for ever. It must be 
remembered that the bulk of the work of the middle and lower 
class photographers is placed on the mantel-shelf of the parlour, 
e, where the charnel 


y, and I always use 


that sanctum sanctorum of the British housewi: 
house atmosphere is never dissipated by opening the windows or 
lighting a fire, for fear of dust gaining access, except perhaps for a 
day or so at Christmas, and an occasional Sunday. Here it is that 
our prints stand and become spotted and faded, in the damp chill 
atmosphere, and the poor photographer has to take the blame for 
roguery which he is not guilty of —Yours faithfully, 


November 4, 1905. OTHELLO. 


B. J. EDWARDS AND CO. 
To the Kditors. 

Gentlemen,—This old-established business having been purchased 
from the late limited company, the manufacture of isochromatic 
plates and films and other specialties will in future be under the 
personal supervision of Mr. B. J. Edwards (the originator and 
founder of the business), whose mame and long experience will be, 
as in former years, a guarantee of the excellence of all goods sup- 
plied.—Yours faithfully, B. J. Epwarps anp Co. 

Castlebar Works, Ealing Dean, London, W. 

November 6, 1905. 
2 


Tur International Jury of the Liége Exhibition have conferred 
upon Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. six grand prizes, three diplomas. 
of honour, and three gold medals, for the scientific excellence of their 
products. A prominent place in the firm’s exhibit was given to 
“Tabloid” photographic chemicals, and an interesting display of 
prints illustrating processes carried out with the firm’s photographic 
preparations. 

WE 
Street photographers, deny the statement that Mr. De Wend Fenton, 


note in the “Express” that Bassano’s, Limited, the Bond 
who has been “warned off” the Turf, is in any way connected with 
their business, which is the property of the “Illustrated London 
News” and “Sketch,” Limited. 

“Nosra” developer and sepia toning was the subject of an inter- 
esting lecture by Mr.’ W. Sadler to the members of the Edinburgh. 


permanency. 


England makes agains 


I believe a C.C. print kept dry 


Photographic Society on the dist ult. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


4 All matters intended for the teat portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “ Tue Enpitors, Toe Brrrisx 
Journan oF PuorocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Tondon, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

+ Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the ‘post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


+* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry GREENWOOD & Co., 
4, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

+,° For the conveniznce of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


—————r 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 

W, Hone, 150, Shakespeare Street, Southport, Lancashire. Two Photographs of the 
Late Canon Blundel!. 

M. Black, 93, Warton Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Two Photographs of 
Jesmond Dene. 

Mary A. Dugdale, ily John Street, Bath. Three Photographs of the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, South Parade, Bath. 

¥, T. Dalton, 108, Chester Road, Northwich, Cheshire. 
Trinity Church, Northwich. 

y, E. Welchman, The Studio, Exchange Street, Retford, Notts. Photograph of one 

of the First Passenger Tickets issued by the Midland Counties Railway, now 

the Midland Railway, on July 28, 1838. 


W. A. Parkinson & Co., 115, Newton Street, Bradford. Photograph of English 
Water Polo Team. Photograph of the Rev. C. Gallacher. 


Miss E. Stewart, 1, Ladysmith Road, Polsloe Park, Exeter. 
mont Estate, Silverton Park, Cullompton, Devon. 


Jsaac Perkoff, 186, Commercial Road, London, EB. Three Photographs :—Mischa 
Elma, dir, Mulvany, Rev. P. Thompson. 


i, U, Walmsley, 8, King Street, Robin Hood's Bay. Photograph of Rough Sea 
Washing Over the Old Coastguard Station in Robin Hood’s Bay. Photograph, 
High Tide in Robin Hood’s Bay. 


J. Russell, 188, St, Albans Road, Watford, Herts. 
Choir, Watford. 

ad H. Cartwright, 171, Orford Lane, Warrington. Photograph 
rior Post Card with “* Season's Greetings from Warrington,” 
“iews 


Rerropuction Frrs.— Would you kindly inform me in your 
“ Answers to Correspondents” what is the usual fee to charge 
a publishing house for allowing them to reproduce postcards 
I am under the impression that 


Photograph of Holy 


Photograph of Egre- 


Photograph of Christ Church 


(combination), 
and Hight 


rom copyright negatives? 


it is usual to first charge 10s. 6d. for allowing them to pro- 
duce 1,000, and afterwards so much per 1,000, but do not 
jnow the usual price per 1,000 after the first 1,000.—A. 
HUBBARD. 

The Copyright Union recommend a royalty of 10s. éd. 
er 1,000 for half-tone and collotype cards, and £1 1s. for 


bromide and P.O.P. cards. You will find these and other 
particulars of reproduction fees in the forthcoming ALMANAC. 
(Peterhead).—We cannot say whether the process will be in 
professional use shortly. We see no signs that it will, though 
naturally people do not talk about their plans. We should 
hat of the processes now on the market it is the most 


say t 


promising commercially. 

W. F. L.—If you will study the “Situations Vacant” 
“Wanted” columns you will learn more than we can tell you 

f a column, and you should then be able to draw your 
own conclusions. 

X-ray Srernoscopy.—In this week’s B.J.P. you mention a reprint 
of a paper by William Cotton, M.D., on “Twin X-ray Repre- 
sentation and the Reflecting Sterecscope.” Kindly say if I 
could obtain a copy, and how, and where.—H. B. 

In the “ Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Journal” for September, 
published by Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough Street, London, 


and 


in ha 


Is. 6d. 


et aeenentn th tin cele bata etae : 
7 Sabatetae nine TIAL, 


Copyricur Qurry.—I wish to ask you if I take cabinet negatives 
from registered pictures to print from for publishing, will I 
have to get those registered also?—W. Hove. 

If the copyright in the original pictures is registered it will 
cover the copyright in any reproductions made from it. They 
need not be registered afresh. 

A Copyricur Quust10x.—Would you kindly give an answer to this 
query :—‘“Is there any copyright in the idea of postcards, 
showing the eyes only; we have seen some of people taken this 
way, and would like to introduce this style to our sitters, 

ringement of rights? ”—ProGREss. 


providing it is not any in 
There may possibly 


There can be no copyright in an “idea.” 
be a copyright in the pictures you have seen. But, of course, 
you produce others like them if you wish to ‘do so, and make 
your pictures copyright should you desire to do it—that is, 
provided you are not paid for taking them. 

d advise Plate No. 1 and a pyro-metol 
formula given in the Armanac. ither 
ing papers will be the best. The 


Burirveron. — We shou 
developer, of the 
Nos. 1 or 2 of the prin 
other is of too rough a surface. 

hod have photographers of extracting gold 

e to dealers? 2. Do photographers 

3. What 


Resmvuxs.—l. What met 
from toning baths 
send waste P.O.P. 
price do dealers pay as a 


for sa 
to dealers in its natural state? 
rule for residues?—F., Cox. 
1. Throw down the gold with solution of proto-sulphate of 
jron. 2. The refiners will quote for the paper. 3. Impossible 
to say; an assay must be made. You had better write to one 
or other of the refiners advertising in our pages. 

Copyine Bruun Orterars.—1. What is the best procedure to adopt, 
both as to plate and developer, to make clear glass and intense 
black negative from a blue print? Would a yellow screen 
assist? 2. What is the best method of obtaining equality of 
illumination of a large plan?—ANAsTiGMITE. 

1. Use a filter of equal parts of 1-10 per cent. solutions 
of acid-green and tartrazine, with an iso plate. You will 
find an article on this subject in the forthcoming ALMANAC. 
2. Diffused day ight is the best, or, failing that, a pair of 

With gaslights you will find difficulty in illuminating 

arge plan evenly. 

—1. The cause of the stain 

washing prior to toning. This 

fact, we advise the immersion o 

ution of common salt for five 

toning. 2. Cer 


arcs. 
a 


ANXIOUS. is undoubtedly insufficient 


must be very thorough. In 
the prints in a 10 per cent. 
minutes, then well washing 
ainly, but to some extent it 
depends upon the character of the paper. You can either 
dilute your bath with an equal quantity of water or, and this 
is preferable, use tartaric instead of citric acid. 3. To some 
ion of toning depends upon temperature, but 
4. Certainly, 


so 
with subsequen 


extent the dura 
we find that fif 
they are as permanent, if not more so. 

G. H.—We gave a formula of the kind in our issue of May 19, but 
we will repeat it:—Potassium iodide, 80 grains; ammonium 
bromide, 35 grains; ammonium chloride, 10 grains; gelatine, 
60 grains; albumen, 1 ounce; distilled water, 10 ounces. Soak 
the gelatine in the water and dissolve by the aid of heat ; 
add the salts and allow to cool, and then add the albumen. 
Spread this solution over the paper or canvas with a soft 
sponge, and when dry sensitise with silver nitrate, 1 ounce, 
glacial acetic acid, 4 ounce; distilled water, 10 ounces. A 

small pool of this should be poured on to the canvas or 

paper and distributed with a clean sponge or cotton wool, 
and the paper should be exposed wet. The developer is: | 

Gallic acid, 60 grains; lead acetate, 10 grains; distilled 


teen minutes is a fair average. 
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water, 10 ounces, and should be applied with the same sponge 
as the sensitiser is distributed, or a little silver solution 
should be added to above. For sepia tones it would be advis- 
able to bleach with ferricyanide, and then apply sodium 
sulphide solution, about 1 per cent. 


Reroucutne (Reply to J. T.)—You will become an excellent retoucher 
when you learn to respect the modelling more than you now do. 
Your work is soft, solid in texture, and generally well blended, 
but the negatives have not given you fair scope. Bring the 


features out with additional lighting, and respect dimples 
and other distinctive marks. Get your effect with as little 
work as possible, and let it be in the right place. Smother- 
ing the faces with retouching usually eradicates strength and 
form, and only adds waxy prettiness, which in the case of male 
studies is simply (to our taste) detestable and unnatural. 


Prnnote Appararus.—About 1893-95, Mr. J. Favre Brandt, of Yoko- 
hama, made an apparatus for pinhole photography, which 
became known under his name. Can you teil me if this can 
be got anywhere?—C. Frep Porrock. 

We believe from Adams and Co., 26, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


Copyricut.—i. I have two prints of the pictures “ Heads of Angels ” by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the National Gallery, and “The Light 
of the World,” by Holman Hunt. I wish to copy these down 
to postcard size, and use the negs. for producing Christmas 
postcards. Can you inform me whether the sale of such cards 
would be an infringement of the law? 2. I see from the forms 
supplied by the Registrar of Copyright that the fee charged 
for a search is ls., but am not clear as to whether this is 
simply the charge for use of the Registry only, or whether 
they will, for that sum, make a search to discover whether 
anything is copyrighted or not. 3. Can you tell me what their 
rules are in this respect, and also (if they do not undertake 
searches) to whom I could apply in London to make the 
search for me, and what fee would be charged?—Synva. 

1. If there is a copyright in the prints, as most probably 
there is, you would certainly be infringing the law by re- 
producing them in any form whatever. 2. The 1s. fee is for 
permission to search the register, and this you must do your- 
self, or get some one to do it for you. The Office does not 
undertake to make searches. 3. Perhaps you could get some 
friend in London; we know of no one who would undertake 
the work. 

Sruprio Qurry.—-I shall esteem it a favour if you will let me know 
whether 1 should have to get sanction from the council, or 
any other body, to place a portable studio in the back of my 
premises ?—J. M. 


We cannot say, but most likely you would. The local 
building laws vary in different districts, so also do the terms 
of tenancy upon which premises are let. We should advise 
you, first to see if there is any objection on the part of the 
landlord, and then consult the district surveyor before putting 
up the erection. He will tell you if the studio will contravene 
the local building laws. 

‘e Or THE Royat Arms.—When out in India, I sent some photo- 
graphs to her late Majesty Queen Victoria, and she wrote 
graciously accepting them. I want to ask if I could put the 
Royal coat of arms on my cards in consequence. If not, could 
I put :. “ Patronised by her late Majesty Queen Victoria”? I 


should be very much obliged to know which would be the 


correct thing to do.—MaGner. 
The fact that the late Queen Victoria accepted the photo- 


graphs certainly does not entitle you to use the Royal Arms. 
To do that you must obtain the Royal Warrant, and that 
you will not do on the strength that her late Majesty merely 
accepted some of your pictures. You can hardly say that you 
were “patronised” by the late Queen, though she accepted 
your photographs. 

P. M. Kay.—Guiterman and Co., 35-36, Aldermanbury, London, 
E.C. 

W. G. Payne.—You hate only to “reduce” them with, say, 
Farmer’s solution. Consult an elementary text-book. 

J. Wansn.—The acid fixing is doubtless the cause. Tf you must 
have an acid bath, use a proper formula, such as hypo. 
4 oz., potass metabisulphite 4 oz., water 20 0z., or one or 
other of those given in the “Almanac.” We will act on your 
suggestion. 

A Lecrore Qurry.—wWill you kindly inform me in thé core 
spondence column on the following points for the purpose 
of illustrating a lecture on the “Art of Photography” in 
December next? 1.The publishers and prices of one or two 
reliable works on the history of photography, with details 
of early processes. 4. ‘he names and addresses of some of 
our leading pictorial workers.—REGuLAR SvuBScRIBER. 


1. ,“Photography: Its History, etc.,” by A. Brothers, 21s. 
“Tue Story of Photography,” 1s., from Dawbarn and Ward, 
Ltd., 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 4. See the catalogues of 
the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition and the Photo 
graphic Salon. 

————— 


Lancasuire and Cheshire Photographic Union.—The first council 
meeting of this union was held in the Manchester Amateurs’ Rooms 
on Saturday, the 4th inst., when delegates representing twenty-eight 
societies in Lancashire and Cheshire met to elect officers, etc. The 
foilowing are the officers and judges elected for the year commencing 
January 1 next, viz. :—President, Dr. C. Thurstan Holland, of Liver- 
pool; vice-presidents, Rev. H. W. Dick, of Manchester; Mr. T. Lee 
Syms, Leigh; Dr. Brennan, Stockport ; and Dr. Crump, Burnley. Hon. 
secretary lantern slide section, Mr. T. Hudson, Nelson. Hon. secre- 
tary print folio section, Dr. A. T. Lakin, Manchester. Hon. selection 
judges for slides and prints, Dr. C. T. Holland, Rey. H. W. Dick, 
Messrs. 8. L. Coulthurst, C. F. Inston, J. J. Rothwell, and F. 
Whitaker, with power to add to their numbers; hon. judges for 
societies’ competitions and exhibitions, Rev. H. W. Dick, Dr. C. T. 
Holland, Dr. Ellis, Dr. Crump, Dr. Lakin, and Messrs, 8. L. Coult- 
hurst, F. Anyon, T. Lee Syms, C. F. Inston, J. W. Wade, J. Shaw, 
A. E. Bellingham, T. Glazebrook, Tullock Cheyne and A. W. Cooper. 
The hon. secretary and treasurer is Mr. W. Tansley, 22, Chapel Place, 
Liverpool. 
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“Tim whole literary and advertisement contents of the 
 Aimanac, it is satisfactory to state, are now passing rapidly 
through the printers’ hands. The task of producing 25,000 
‘copies of a volume of 1,616 pages is, however, no light 
one, and it will be December 1 before the printed Armanac 
ean be delivered to the public. Individuals who have not 
yet ordered should do so at once through a dealer or 
bookseller, otherwise they will most probably be dis- 
appointed in obtaining a copy. The features of the 
Aumanac are sufficiently well known, but attention may 
be specially directed to certain constituents of the forth- 
coming volume :— 
} 1. 4 Contents, serving as a guide to the pages, and show- 
ing at a glance in which portion a given item of informa- 
tion is to be sought. 

2. An Index of nearly every individual fact, formula, 
and paragraph, serving to take the consultant to his 
subject at once. . 

3, Photographic Copyright. A popular exposition of the 
subject in its present-day applications. 

4. Epitome of Progress, classified and codified. A review 
of the year’s work in technical and scientific photography ; 
in which everything on a given subject is assembled at 
one place in the volume. 

5. Contributed Articles by leading writers. 

6. Frontispiece, in Barnet Platino-Matt bromide paper, 
of Miss Billie Burke. 


TSO 


The Tables, Formule, and other features of the vélume 
have been revised and re-arranged, and, it is hoped, will 
Meet with the approval of every one of the 25,000 
Prospective readers of the 1906 Atmanac, which in mere 
Size, the publishers must confess, is greater than any of 
its forty-four predecessors. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


The The article on the 


Daguerreotype a i 
Brscese Daguerreotypes in 


“Restoration” of 
our issue of the 
3rd inst., has brought us two or three 
letters on the subject, two of which were published last 
week, and one the week before. In the latter a statement 
is made which may mislead some readers. The writer 
says that the treatment we described would not answer 
with a non-gilded picture. Again, Mr. C. Welborne 
Piper, giving his experience, in reply to that letter, writes: 
“My experiences have been confined to untoned images, 
and with these I have found that cleansing is a per- 
fectly safe and easy operation if reasonable care is taken. 
I do not think I have ever met with a toned or ‘gilded’ 
image.” If Mr. Piper will permit our saying it, we doubt 
very much if he has ever met with a Daguerreotype that 
was not “gilded,” seeing that he has been successful in 
cleansing them with cyanide of potassium. We have 
seen thousands of these pictures, and have only met with 
one case in which gilding had not been done, and that 
was a plate inthe possession of the Photographic Club 
which was thought to have been made by Daguerre 
himself; at any rate, it was one of the very earliest 
Daguerreotypes. Within about eighteen months of the 
publication of Daguerre’s paper, Fizeau published the 
method of toning—‘“ gilding” it was then termed—the 
image with gold, which not only enhanced its stability, but 
conferred a far greater brilliancy on the picture, and from 
that time it was universally adopted by everyone who 
worked the process. It may be taken for granted that, 
subsequent to the publication of Fizeau’s method (1841) 
no Daguerreotypes were turned out that were not toned 
with gold, and comparatively very few were produced 
prior to that advance. We allude to these historical facts 
as showing the misconceptions existing in the minds of 
modern writers on some of the old and obsolete photo- 
graphic processes. Mr, Piper says that methylated s ivit 
must not be used for the preliminary operation. As a 
matter of fact, we have never used any other in the many 
scores of pictures we have “vestored,” but it has been 
free from the mineral spirit. We strongly suspect that 
the methylated alcohol used by Mr. Henderson’s operator 
was really methylated finish, hence the resinous deposit 
which he failed to remove. i 
* * * 

In the Court of Appeal, one day last 
week, a case was heard that should be 
of interest to photographers who employ 
the pyro-soda developer, and draw their supplies of the 
carbonate of soda (washing soda) from the oilshops. The 
case, briefly put, was this. Under the Merchandise Marks 
Act a retail oilman was convicted by the magistrates at 
Tunbridge Wells and fined ten shillings for selling soda 
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crystals (washing soda) which contained from 34 to 63 per 
cent. of sulphate of soda—Glauber’s salts. The point for 
the appellant was that there had been no false description, 
inasmuch as what were sold were soda ¢ ystals, though the 
crystals were largely those of sulphate of soda. What is 
known in the trade as “soda crystals” is carbonate of 
soda—commonly called washing soda. In the end the 
appeal was dismissed, and the conviction affirmed, with 
costs. The case has a photographic interest. Many, in 
making up their pyro-soda developer, purchase the car- 
bonate of soda at the nearest oilshop ; or many amateurs, 
possibly, draw it from the domestic supply. This, as a 
rule, answers well; indeed, in the formule issued by many 
plate-makers washing soda is prescribed. It is cheaper 
than the crystallised carbonate of soda of the chemist. and 
answers, to all intents and purposes, just as well if it be 
tolerably pure. But in view of the fact that sulphate 
of soda is a restrainer of development, such adulterated 
carbonate as the one referred to above cannot be admitted, 
for while we are adding the accelerator we are at the same 
time also adding a retarder. A photographer who un- 
knowingly gets hold of a bad sample of carbonate will 
probably blame his exposure, the temperature, or the 
long-suffering manufacturer before he locates the source 
of the trouble. Considering that pure crystallised car- 
bonate of soda is not an expensive article, we should advise 
its invariable adoption. We always’ employ it ourselves, 
and would recommend our readers to do the same. 


* * * 
Colour- An irritating report is printed in the 
Photography current issue of “ Wilson’s.” The New 
Mysteries. 


York Camera Club had a visit, on Octo- 
ber 12, from Mr. W. GC. Smith, the inventor of the “Sol- 
gram” tricolour process. Acording «to the report, Mr. 
Smith “treated his subject in a very masterly manner,” 
and, after explaining the method of the “ Solgram,” “ con- 
cluded by washing off a picture in its first stage which 
had been printed in a few minutes by the Cooper-Hewitt 
light.” But in what the process consists we are left to 
guess, except in so far as the following il uminating pas- 
sage explains matters :—‘“ It is only necessary to print the 
picture in its initial stage for a few minutes, wash with 
water which gives a red and white picture, or, rather, a 
foundation for a picture. It is then dried, coated with a 
solution, again printed and washed, and a third coating 
applied which, after exposure, is subjected to a further 
washing, finally giving a photograph in colour.” Judging 
as best we may from this description, we have heard of 
processes which must be very like the “So gram ” method, 
which, nevertheless, appears to make all the usual claims 
to novelty and simplicity so often repeated in prospectuses 
of colour processes. 


* * * 


Flashlight A case of some importance to photo- 
Liability. graphic dealers has recently come before 
an Australian Court. Our readers may recollect that 
some time ago we alluded to the damages obtained by a 
photographer from Messrs. Harrington and Co., of Sydney, 
on account of some “ magnesium powder” which in his use 
had proved explosive. Messrs. Harrington have now 
taken action against Messrs. G. W. Small and Co., who 
supplied them with the powder, and obtained damages for 
£75, the sum claimed being £300. Messrs. Small’s defence 
was that they had no such explosive material in 
and had not at any time supplied an explosive powder 
for pure magnesium. The case is an instance of ihe 
liability of the vendor, and would probably obtain similar 
judgment were an incident of the kind to transpire in this 
country. No doubt Messrs. Small were themselves buyers 
of the magnesium, and by the long-winded msihods of the 


stock, 


law they may be able to obtain compensation or damages 
from the next liable party. 
* * * 


Christmas 


We think that a good deal more might 
Side Lines. 


be done in the average business to in- 
crease the turnover during a busy season by pushing 
somewhat the sale of frames suitable for the photographs 
sent out. In one business we know, every tissue has 
neatly printed in red the announcement that a variety 
of frames to suit the photograph it encloses may be ob- 
tained. A valuable advertisement is thus secured at a 
most trifling cost. Many small portraits look exceedingly 
well in one of the fumed-wood circle or oval frames, and 
if only one is sold with each dozen portraits the profit 
during a month of the busy season mounts up to a decent 
sum. The receptionist may feel her way in the selection 
of such frames, as very little experience will enable her 
to decide what will sell most readily. In general, we 
think a fairly good article will be found most suitable, 
Cheap frames of all kinds are now sold in such quantities 
by the large drapery and other stores that the photographer 
can hardly buy them any cheaper than the public. Some- 
thing out of the ordinary run in quality of workmanship: 
and delicacy of design, something which obviously, at a 
glance, enhances the appearance of the print, is what 
is required. More attention, too, might be given to tint- 
ing photographs. The amount of work required to 
slightly colour a dozen cabinets is comparatively small, 
but the increase in the price which can be obtained shows 
a good profit on the time expended. In many cases the 
difficulty arises that no colourist is kept, but we believe 
there are many fairly good colourists who could under- 
take such work at their own homes and return it promptly. 
* * * 

Shellac. A recent paper before the Pharma- 
ceutical Society touches on a number of points which 
may be noted by those who have occasion to employ 
shellac for varnish making or other photographic pur- 
poses. The author, Mr. John QC. Umney, speaks of the 
large extent to which shellac is at present adulterated in 
commerce, and, indeed, can find no better description. 
of the activity shown in this direction than “a fine art.” 
One rough solubility test for the purity of shellac is 
petroleum ether, which should not dissolye more than, 
5 or 6 per cent. of it, and can be used as an approximate 
means of distinguishing between common resin and 
shellac. Bleached shellac, often directed for photographic 
varnishes, is not, however, so suitable as the pure, raw 
article, and details of the bleaching processes given by 
Mr. Umney will show why this should be the case. 

* * * 


Bleached There are two processes in common use 
Shellac. for bleaching shellac. The cheaper 
method consists in dissolving the shellac in alkali, adding 
a solution of sodium hypochlorite, freshly prepared, and’ 
reprecipitating the shellac by addition of sulphuric acid. 
The bleached shellac is then well washed with hot water 
and “pulled” to free it from adhering water. Shellac 
bleached in this way does not form a clear solution in 
alcohol, as it still retains the natural wax. Moreover, it 
becomes insoluble in course of time, especially if not 
thoroughly washed. The second method is more costly, 
as it is more tedious, and certain trade secrets are con- 
nected with the manufacture. The wax is separated by 
filtering the alkaline solution, but the method of bleach- 
ing is substantially the same as in the first method, ex- 
cept that hydrochloric acid is used for precipitating pur- 
poses. Bleached shellac prepared by this method dissolves 
almost entirely in alcohol, and retains its solubility for 
a considerable length of time, ; 
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SPOTS ON C.C. PAPER. 


Tan correspondence which has arisen in our columns on 
{this subject is interesting and also important from the 

int of view of the professional photographer, for if the 

vints turned out by him prove within the short period of 
afew weeks to be fugitive, he may lose considerably in 
yeputation and business. There is, however, one fact, 
which we think has an important bearing on this question, 
and that is that this is the fourth year in succession that 
this defect on collodio-chloride paper has been ventilated 
in our columns at this particular period of the year. 

We lay special stress on this point because it may 

ossibly lead to a clue which will enable us to set the 
matter right. 

There is another fact which, whilst not one of the 

factors in every case that is reported, apparently is 
‘established in the majority, and that is that these spots 
arise more particularly when the prints are first treated 
to a gold bath and then with a platinum bath. 
Tf we consider seriatim the constituents of a sheet of 
collodio-chloride paper, we may perhaps arrive at a better 
understanding. 
In the first place we have the raw paper, in regard to 
which there is no proof that it is any worse in quality 
for collodio-chloride than for gelatino-chloride emulsion. 
Next this raw paper is coated with an emulsion of barium 
sulphate, commonly known as baryta, in gelatine, with 
usually a hardening agent, such as alum. 

Next we have the chloride emulsion itself, which, as 
a rule, contains, besides silver chloride, an organic salt 
of silver with some free organic acid, either citric or 
tartaric. Now, it is obvious that here we have no con- 
ditions differing from gelatino-chloride paper, save in the 
yehicle-for the silver salts. 

Ii has been suggested that there is also used a sub- 
‘stratum to make the sensitive emulsion adhere to the 
paper. This may be so, we cannot say definitely, for, 
naturally, such a fact might be considered a trade 
secret, But we can at least-say that, possibly save when 
an extremely horny collodion be used, and in the case 
of a glossy surface baryta paper—certainly judging from 
our own experiments with matt baryta paper—anything 
in the nature of a substratum is quite unnecessary. 

Practically, then, we have in collodio-chloride paper 
absolutely the same conditions that prevail in gelatino- 
chloride, yet we do not hear of the particular spots bemg 
met with in the use of the latter. 

There is one other fact which we should mention, and 
that is that it is stated, and we repeat the statement with 
all reservations, that baryta paper is now treated with 
citric acid in order to prevent the paper turning yellow. 
This may or may not be so. Certainly some samples of 
commercial baryta paper which we have tested show no 
acidity. Then, again, is there any proof that one class 
of this paper is sold for gelatine and another for collodion 
emulsions? There is no proof, and the probabilities are 
all against such a thing happening. 

This being the case, then, why do we meet with these 
Spots on collodion papers and not on gelatine? From what 
we have already said, it would seem obvious that the only 
Possible explanation is in the vehicle. But, has it not 
heen accepted for many years—more years than most of 
Us can recall—that collodion is an absolutely inert sub- 
Stance as regards all silver salts, whilst, on the other 
hand, gelatine is not so? 

Obviously, then, we must acquit the vehicle itself of 
ny charge, and we may dismiss it without a stain upon 
Its character. Briefly, we may dismiss the emulsion itself 
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—that is, the other ingredients—because they are practi- 
cally the same as in a gelatine emulsion. 

Thus, by a process of elimination, we are led to the 
methods of treatment. The particular defect of which 
we are writing usually occurs when the prints are firs 
toned with gold and then with platinum. The former 
bath is usually alkaline or neutral, and the second always: 
an acid one; not that, this is of much’ importance,. only 
that it/necessitates washing: in between. The important 
point is, however, that unless the print and the under 
lying film of gelatine are absolutely freed from soluble 
silver salts, a chloroplatinite of silver is formed, which 
is quite insoluble, and is also readily reduced by light. 
We have here, therefore, a possible cause of general 
yellowing. Is it probable that the spots are primarily 
due to the formation of this silver salt? Another poin 
is that chloroplatinites coagulate gelatine, and are very 
tenaciously retained by the same, so that the gelatine of 
the baryta emulsion might retain traces of this salt, which 
would give rise to local trouble. 

It may possibly be thought this is rather a far-fetchec 
idea, the spots being so local, but do we not see an almost 
similar case of spots—possibly not exactly of the same 
ccharacter—occurring in albumen and other silver prints. 
which suffer from so-called sulphurisation. 

The platinum bath being acid, it is obviously essential 
that we either make our fixing bath alkaline or wash out 
every trace of acid, otherwise we may get sulphurisation. 
Then, again, we may get a combination of platinum and 
hypo, which is extremely insoluble—that is, if the prints 
are not well washed after toning, and as the collodion is 
an absolutely inert vehicle, both as regards silver and 
platinum, it is obvious that the only thing that is likely 
to hold the platinum salt tenaciously is the gelatine of 
the baryta paper. 

We do not lay special stress upon these points, but 
have rather advanced them that our readers may see 
that the subject is somewhat complicated, and if those 
who have met with these spots would let us know through 
our correspondence column their method of treatment, 
we might, by eliminating point after point, arrive at some 
satisfactory conclusion. 

We have now to return to that particular fact on which 
we laid stress at the commencement of these notes, 
namely, “this is the fourth year in succession that this 
defect on collodio-chloride paper has been ventilated in 
our columns at this particular period of the year.” 

Té is hardly necessary for us to do more than say that 
at the particular. moment of writing, it is raining, and 
has been almost continuously for twenty-four hours. The 
ground is sodden with moisture, the air laden with it, 
and everyone who has recently tried to dry either nega- 
tives or prints quickly knows full well that now it takes 
more than double the time that it did three months ago. 
Hence it would appear that long continued damp plays 
no small part in the formation of these spots. If this is 
admitted, and we must confess the evidence, though some- 
what circumstantial, is decidedly in its favour, then how 
much more likely are we to meet this trouble when prints 
are mounted. For at the back we have a thick card and 
a colloid vehicle as mountant, which naturally would 
retain moisture much longer than the print hung up to 
dry. As a matter of fact, we imprison moisture between 
the collodion film, on the one hand, and the thick and 
possibly glazed surface of the card on the other, and thus 
give the best possible chance for any latent mischief to 
develop. 

This very last phrase that we have used may lead some 
to say that we presume that the mischief is latent, and 
therefore it must be present in unmounted prints, and’ 
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only requires congenial environment to manifest its 
presence. We believe this to be so, and that if a batch 
of prints treated absolutely alike were divided into two 
parts, the one mounted and the other left unmounted, 
and the former showed spots in a short time, then we 
believe that the unmounted prints, if mounted, would de- 
velop exactly the same symptoms. 

Others may at once conclude from this that it is the 
mountant and card that may be at fault. It hardly seems 
probable that a number of men scattered throughout the 
country should be all simultaneously using the same make 
of cards and mountant. The disease seems too general 
to be ascribed to these methods. 

The letters which have already appeared all point to 
the advisability of rapid drying, whether the prints be 
mounted or not, and; so far, this is the only advice we 
can give our readers. When the prints have been suffici- 
ently washed, remove from the water, squeegee well with 
a roller squeegee, protecting them with thin celluloid or 
waxed parchment paper, mount, and dry quickly. 


There are other points upon which it is hardly neces- 
sary for us to lay stress, namely, short, but effective 
washing. Long continued soaking in running water, or 
unnecessarily repeated changes of water—that is, up to 
four or five hours—are quite unnecessary, and the only 
result can be a partial disintegration of the baryta-bearing 
gelatine film. 

We shall be glad to hear further from our readers on 
the subject, but would ask them to distinguish between 
yellow patches and small circular spots. To anyone with 
a little leisure and an inquiring mind, plus a microscope, 
we would suggest a little examination of prints affected 
by these fell diseases, and we would further suggest that 
after examining the surface of the print, the collodion 
image should be stripped or dissolved off and the baryta 
coating examined. We also shall be glad to receive 
samples, both of the yellow patch and “spotted fever” 
prints, with full details as to their production, in order 
that we may make a few investigations on our own 
account, 


“PHOTOGRAMS” OF 1906. 


Do you want a pocket Salon, a portable R.P.S., and a 
“tabloid” St. Louis all rolled into one? And minus the exhibi- 
tion headache. Then buy “ Photograms of the Year 1905.” It 
will cost you a halfpenny a day for a month and a half; but can 


you afford to be left behind in the race of life for the 
sake of 
Tut-tut. I am forgetting myself, and unconsciously falling 


into the inimitable style of my favourite author. Please 
pardon the lapse. Truth to tell, I was imperceptibly influenced 
by an advertisement which caught my eye a moment ago, on 
page xxxv. of the very volume which I have set out to 
eulogise. It exclaims, in the largest, of underlined type: 
“CaN YOU WRITE ON LIVE PHOTOGRAPHIC ToPIcs?” and pro- 
ceeds to add, that a certain Transatlantic contemporary “is 
always glad to receive articles on practical and timely photo- 
graphic subject. Have you some pet ‘wrinkle’ for doing 
them ?” “Send it along, so that your co-workers may 
have the benefit of your ideas.” I fancy that effusions on 
defunct photographic topics flow somewhat more easily from my 
pen than on “live” ones, whatever they may be; but in this 
instance I really pride myself that I have a “pet wrinkle” 
to offer. ‘“ Our co-workers” will find it embalmed in Sentence 
Three of Paragraph One, above. 

But I am wandering from the point, as the negative said 
when it slithered off the retouching desk. Still, there is no 
doubt that the advertisement pages of a book like ‘“ Photo- 


grams of the Year” are often very nearly as edifying as the 
main contents. In the volume which lies before us, for 


instance, there are the usual number of pretty girls—with the 
usual variety of attire, from the Adamite fashions to that of 
the Photo-Secession cave-dwellers and the Tale of Unsold (beg 
pardon, Isolde) strips of string and paint. But the most 
absolutely stunning of the whole bevy is the damsel who is 
coaxing her digits into a kid glove on ad. page xxvi. and 
trying to see whether her hat is on straight by squinting 
it its reflection in the Videx finder on page xxvii. Un- 
loubtedly, as the footline exclaims, this “dims all others” 
in the “beauty and elegance of the form in which it is 
presented.” I am quite unable to understand the haste to 
‘scape of the gentleman on page xxv., who is so flummuxed 
that he cannot even stop till the chairs have been taken out 
of his way. How gauche of him! 

Enough of the fascinating ads., though I had fain devoted 


a few lines to the touching scene on page xxi., and likewise 
yearn to pause and ponder on what “The World’s Background 
Headquarters” (tantalisingly mentioned, withou explanation, 
on page xxxix.) may be. Duty calls. We must turn at 
once to the main contents of the book. 

The publishers will be the first to excuse me if I hint that, 
broadly speaking, the pictures are more vitally enthralling 
than the reading matter, excellent, and even exciting, though 
the latter is. It is doubtless, harrowing to learn, for example, 
that the members of the Danish Royal Family are “ passionate 
amateur photographers,” and one wonders tremb ingly whether 
the picture on the same page as this statement (74) represents 
one of these unfortunate monarchs in the frenzy of a seizure, 
and if so, whether the individual who had the temerity to snap 
him thus escaped in safety. The chronicler is silent, although 
speaking on the same page of “inereasing the small number 
of amateur photographers” (by which we presume he refers 
to the murder of some of them by tempestuous sovereigns) he 
says, significantly, “the taste for this sport began to spread 
amongst the general public” which is bad hearing for any 
who are not (like the gentleman named lower down) “less 
eminent in the way of technical virtuousness.” It is alarming, 
too, to be told that the Danish art critics refuse to take 
photography seriously. We suffer from a similar plague in 
England, and (when we come to think of it) for much the 
same reason which our author gives. (See page 78.) Danish 
amateurs, he moans plaintively, “snap away lively” (by the 
way, what a vivid picture “snap away lively” calls up! Surely 
our Transatlantic contemporary would have appreciated this) 
—*snap away lively at everything they see; at one time they 
take two pictures on one plate, and another time none at all.” 
(Candidly, now, are the art critics so stony-souled as to refuse 
to regard even the latter course of procedure with approval ?) 
“A church spire they take on the broad side, and a cow on 
the short side.” (Never knew before that a cow had a short 
side, But perhaps Danish breeds of cattle are peculiar in 
this respect.) “I have even met amateur photographers, who 
have had a camera for years, and who have taken all the 
pictures on one side, because they have never thought, that 
only by turning the camera over, e 
the other.” 

This is dreadful. We must organise an excursion of the 
Photographic Convention to Denmark, to show the benighted 


they could photograph on 
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n their camera over and photograph on | accordingly. Is it fair, I ask also, to “register” (as the- 
: : “Photogram” authors are so fond of expressing it) the agonies 
However, as I had already hinted when the article on “ The of a cow (page 86) which, like Bunyan’s hero ahaa gellern into 
Pictorial Effort in Denmark” (well named) enticed me off the | the slough, and is plaintively. mooing to itis old pal in the 
track, the best part of “ Photograms’” two shillingsworth is distance, “ Won’t you come and inelly tug me out?” And 
not the reading matter, but the pictures, which include every why immortalise for posterity so flagrant a case of cruelty 
kind, from the ones which are printed right way’ up to the | to easels as that on page 83, where Wr. Hopkins is almost 
Imes which probably are. Ripping is the only word which audibly muttering, “ Dash Hs pill hitting the thing seems to 
ply to the blocks, which in several instances are a | do no good. It's nearly as fawap as 3 photograph! Amiel 
ginals—if so Philistine an expression wherefore thus publicly announce (page 111) that there is such 
of opinion be permitted. Some of the aforementioned pretty | a thing as a silly book by J. M. Cs Grove (Mem., to ask at 
ins, sifted liberally through the book .by a cunning editor, the “Times” place in Bond Street for it. Perhaps it’s an 
ho is evidently determined to prevent the purchaser from | ©Ssay on the art of getting accepted at the Salon.) 
wetting even momentarily tired, are positively worth framing. Yes; there is no denying that some of the picture-titles are 
If Mile. Laguarde “ aix ” (page 106), at sight of such a model | more enlightening than discreet. One on page 131 is a case 
“Pierette”—well, I ache too; and as for the little in point. We are only too gratified to ee from it that 
the fog is clearing away from the First American Salon ; but 
recent remarks in an organ of the Press less well-informed than 
the editors of “ Photograms ” would have led us to suppose 
may be observed in those throughout this book! Speaking quite the reverse; and I question whether it was wise to refer 
likenesses many of them are—but it is just as well we can’t to the matter at all. However, titles are often obscurer than 
hear what they’re saying. The French for “Drat them futty- they sound. For instance, does that on page 67 allude to 
qraffers” is, I am sure, unmusical, but I cannot help thinking the model, or her genial friend upon the table—or to the 
it struck the timpanum of M. Charles Sollet when he immor- photographer? And who, I ask, is Marie Basse? (page 11). 
falised the aged person who saves the cost of hair-restorer She sounds a most interesting young lady, and we mare No: 
by using a duster, on page 8. And look at the cherubically doubt that she may have been at Boulogne some time or 
chubby couple on page 16! Mama is murmuring, “Don’t another, but the most careful scrutiny of M. Bucquet’s picture 
worry, dearie, if you’ve not got as many chins as I have. Your fails to reveal her whereabouts. And why does Mrs. Cadby 
theek feels promising, anyhow.” Or take the sisters on page call her picture (page 100) “ The Cat that Walked by Himself ”2 
19, who are grumbling, “If you'd only given us time to do our Positively he did nothing of the kind, for it is obvious that 
hair, we'd look much better-tempered.” Or the “ indifferent” | he was accompanied by a photographer. And talking of 
kid on page 22. Indifferent? Of course he—or—she is in- have heard of an ox in a teacup ; but “ Photo— 
different. He—or she—is thinking, “ Kisses are all very fine ; han that, inasmuch as Mr. Ksendero 
but what I want is my clothes!” Or the bored urchin on 
yage 45. Hear him groan, “How much longer have I got to 


habitants how to tur 
the other side. 


J can ap 
sight better than the ori 


as her 
lady on page 13—we have sent to Cook’s to ask the fare to 
loswig. Enough said. 

Talking of portrait studies, what a wealth of expression 


animals, we 
grams” can go one better t 
(page 112) has got two of them on his plate. 

I could continue captious criticism of “ Photograms of the 
play the fool like this?” Or the unhappy girl on page 78, Year 1905” for pages and pages more, but the editorial blue 
who shrieks in despair, “If the world tilts any more, I shal] | pencil hovers aloft over my manuscript, so I must reluctantly 
fall off; but I’m more worried still about that boat on the | desist. And after all, this book is, as I have said, simply 
horizon.” With figure-studies such as these, the letterpress | 4 sort of composite exhibition (a jolly fine one, too !), and, as 
seems almost superfluous. Even Mr. Carter’s “nervous | its foreword sapiently whispers, “Tt ig better to do good photo- 
English,” which treats of such entrancing topics as “ chemical graphy than to abuse an exhibition’s management, or impute 
gubs” in “scullery picture galleries” (page 108), is less evil motives to its supporters.” I sit abashed—clear though 


eloquent than the illustrations that provide a text for his my conscience is of any crime but incorrigible frivolity. Or 
enon. rather, I don’t sit; on the contrary, T jump up and hasten to: 


Some of the pictures I do not approve of, and apparently | the dark room to “do” some “ good photography,” in the hopes 
he excited cypress tree on page 58 shares my opinion of that it may have the honour of appearing im the pages of 
he advisedly-vignetted “ Perfume » which faces it, and squirms “Photograms of 1906.” Sonomon Sac. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY. 


Dry Gelatino-Bromide 


Emulsion. 

Of the various guises under which the gelatine dry plate 
process was introduced to photographers, one celebrates its 
ersary on November 20. On that date, in 
patented what he termed his dried 
ss, in Tue British JOURNAL OF PHoro- 
of that year had written that: “ The 
atino-bromide emulson is its liability 
to decompose. . . - Ima moderate temperature it will keep 
for weeks, but in spite of all the antiseptics I am acquainted 
with, it will ferment if the thermometer rises above 70 deg. 
Fahr. I have therefore confined myself to the making of 
dry plates which will keep any time.” Mr. Burgess here 
strikes at once the track which photographic industry has 
followed, and on July 18, 1873, appeared the first advertise— 
ment of gelatine dry plates (“ The Week in History,” July 14). 


Herschel on November 17, 1842. 

Txsorny sixty-three years ago to-day Sir John Herschel com- 
municated to the Royal Society what is described in the “Pro- 
ceedings” as a postscript to a paper on the action of the rays 
of the solar spectrum on vegetable colours. Only a very 
brief abstract appears in the “ Proceedings,” but the paper 
ads some notes to the lengthy one on the iron and other pro- 
cesses which Sir John had read before the Royal Society several 
months previously. One of these was chrysotype, the process 
which is the lineal ancestor of platinotyne. The ferrous image 
thiained by “exposing a ferric salt to light was trea ed with 
gold chloride, and a picture in that metal thus obtained. 
Sir John Herschel’s investigations into the printing possi- 
bilities of iron and other salts were marvellously wid espread, 
and probably many of the facts brought to light by him are 
unknown to the modern worker. 


thirty-second anniv 
1873, Mr. R. Kennet 
“vellicle.” Mr. Burge 
crapuy for August 15 
weak point of the ge 
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Mr. Kennett’s improvement—it was an improvement at the 
time—was to avoid fermentation of the emulsion by drying it. 
This he did by heating the emulsion (after washing it) in flat 
dishes until it was reduced to a thick paste; when cold it 
was stripped from the dishes and placed in suitable frames 
in a drying c¢ t. When required for use, it was on y neces- 
sary to dissolve the pellicle in water and coat the glass plates 
with it. 


“Process” in the Deguerreotype Daya 


Photo-engraving being the genesis of Daguerreotype, and 
evolved from it by the slow processes which Niepce and 
Daguerre, and afterwards the latter alone, worked out, it is 
curious to note that one of the first modifications of Daguerre’s 
process took the form of a reversion to the original. In other 
words, the single-picture method of Daguerre in the hands of 
‘Claudet became the photo-mechanical process which the latter 
vatented in 1843—on November 21. Claudet based his photo- 
engraving on the chemical composition of the Daguerreotype 
picture, viz., a more or less white image of (mercury) amalgam 
on a black surface of polished silver. 


Certain acid mixtures 


he found would attack the silver, but not the amalgam. 
employed “a mixed acid composed of water, nitric acid, nitrat 
of potash, and common salt in certain proportions, which, bein 
poured upon a Daguerreotype picture, attacks the pure silver 
forming a chloride of that metal, and does not affect th 
white parts, which are protected by the mereury, but thi 
action does not continue long. Then, by treatment. wit 
ammonia, the chloride of silver is dissolved and washed of 
and the metal being again in its naked state, or cleansed fro 
the chloride, it can be attacked afresh by the same acid,” 
Claudet, in this same patent (No. 9,957, 1843), describe 
the production of a grain by submitting the plate to a boilin 
concentrated emulsion of caustic potash, by which “the stat 
of its surface is so modified that the acid spares or leaves ij 
the parts which it attacks a great number of points, whi) 
form the grain of the engraving.” And, further, to increase th 
resistant properties of the plate, he applies 
tion of gold on its surface. 


the electro-deposi 
Gilded Daguerreotypes came int 
vogue, however, for reasons other than their amenity to th 


making of a permanent engraved plate. Hisroricvs. 


APPARATUS FOR FOREIGN MARKETS. 


[The following notes form the substance of a letter sent to us for pub- 
lication by a manufacturer, to whom they were addressed in the first 
instance by a customer in the Malay States. In publishing them we may 
he allowed to re-echo the wish of the writer that British makers of 
apparatus would hasten to realise the peculiar requirements of a hot, 
damp climate such as prevails in many countries most remote from 


The failure of manufacturers to appreciate the 
ordeals to which cameras, ete 


sources of supply. 
-, are submitted goes towards stifling 
photography of the amateur kind, but, as tl 


le writer continues, the 
foreign merchants are displaying 


reat interest in everything suitable 
for foreign climates, and are, to a great extent, ousting British 
goods from the market.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


‘CamERAS should be made of well-seasoned teak. 


No leather cover- 
ing should be used, 


as it goes quite rotten in a few months. 
ewed together with brass screws. 
used, as glued points fall to 


All points 
should be 


No glue should be 
pieces in a very short time; in fact, I 
have seen the glue dripping out of the joints in 
arrival. No iron whatever should be used if it is possible to do with- 
-out it. All plate-carriers for changing boxes should be made of brass, 
not iron. I saw some plate-carriers about a month ago ( which had 
not been very long here) eaten away by 
they were quite useless. 


a few days after 


rust to such an extent that 
The bellows should be fixed to the camera 
by brass plates and brass screws, so that it can be easily taken off for 
renewal and cleaning. A leather bellows will become quite covered ; 
with mould in a single night, if there is rain about, and therefore it 


is necessary to have it fixed in such a way that it can be taken quickh 
off for cleaning purposes. 

Focal-plane shutters, etc., should be all built on the same lines a 
stated above, easily removed if necessary. I have been in thi 
country about twenty years, and haye seen-many amateurs give y 
photography in disgust all on account of trouble caused by camerai 
not having been built to stand the climate, 

I bought a focal-plane camera a few months ago. I bought it here 
as I was in a hurry at the time. 
my hurry, 


I have had to pay pretty heavy fo: 


as I took only about a couple of dozen 


tographs with i 
before it became quite useless, all on account of glue, iron, leather 
etc. 


Tt was a beautifully-finished camera, but it would not stan 
this climate, so after all my expense I am at present without a camera 


Makers or exporters who discharge orders, s 


for scientific expe 
dition parties, should beware of supplying for tropical use anything 
that will rust, or glue or leather, if it can be possibly done with- 
ut; and in case aluminium fittings are thought of, 


it should be knowr 
that it stands tropical climates very little better than iron. I know 
this, as we have a lot of instruments sent out for the use of the 
Government Department, in which I work, fitted with this metal; the 
esult is that there are parts of them which have never been used, as 
ney are useless. 

My dark-slides have a lot of metal about them, and I find whenever 
F-want to use them I have to dust out a lot of powder, and repaint 
hem with dead-blac W. T. W. 


a 


, before they can be used. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


——+ 

[The recent letter from Mr. J. Leisk referring to a method of produc- 

ing Christmas cards of a kind suitable to the season has brought us 

‘a number of requests for a description of the process in detail. We 

therefore reproduce Mr, Leisk’s article from the Atmanac of 1901.— 
Eps., B.J.P.] 


“THERE is nothing novel in t. 2 idea of a photographic Christmas card 
‘for specially-designed mounts with appropriate mottoes are sold, on 
which photographs may be pasted; but to the true lover of the art who 
prefers to have the whole thing photographic, and his own work, there 
is ample scope for the exercise of originality in both taste and design 
in the method I am about to describe. 


The idea is to surround a photographic portrait or view with an 


ornamental border bearing a suitable motto, both being printed on the 


so that the border frames the picture, which appears as 
if seen through it. 


same paper, 


To proceed, make a draft board by arranging three or more rough 
boards toget 


er, and fasten by nailing other pieces across the back, and 
let the size he proportionate to the length and breadth of the plate you 
intend to use, 34 by 26 inches corresponds to the quarter-plate, and is 
sufficiently near to suit a half-plate also; on this board paste a sheet of 
cream or light-grey wrapping paper. 

The proportions being the same, it follows that any design placed on 
a board constructed as above will, when photographed, have the same 
relative proportions in the resulting negative that it has on the board, 
you therefore begin by outlining in pencil a suitable space in the centre 
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of such form as your taste may dictate for the portrait, group, or view, 


leaving @ sufficient margin outside on which to arrange the border. 


Next, having decided on the motto or Christmas wish, procure a 
mumber of small twigs of trees, currant bushes or the like, forked 
nieces, ote., all with the bark on. : 
nto rustic letters forming the desired words, and when complete pro- 
eed to attach them with glue to the border portion of the board, 


grranging the w« 
aside to dry. 

The next step is to attach the border, the arrangement and design of 
“which must be left to individual taste. 
qreeping plants or any pretty leaves, with flowers, fruit, etc., attached 
by small acks or 
or to cross the o 
finished it should 
}oard being exactly on a level with the camera lens, and at such dis- 


tance that 
focussing screen, sharply focussed, and two or three plates exposed to 
secure correct exposure. 

Assuming that a satisfactory negative has been obtained, take a 


print from it on P.O.P. the size of the negative, and when printed 


Cut these up and arrange them 


ords in lines or curves according to taste, and put 


It may be formed of sprays of 


black pins, care being taken not to cover the motto 


utlined centre with the decorations, and as soon as 


be placed upright in a side light, the centre of the 


the image of the board shall almost cover the ground glass 


ly to show the pencil line round the central space remove it, 
a sharp knife cut out the centre along this line, and expose 
Ken as 


sufficient 
and, with 
both the mask and disc thus obtained to plain daylight to blac 
much as possible. Then paste the disc (blackened side up) oy 
pack of the negative, and carefully adjust it in register over th 
to which it corresponds. 
selected the negative which is to form the subj 
in like manner to the back of it (dark side 


er the 


e part 


ect of 


Next, having 


attach the mask 
so adjust it that the desired portion of the subject 
Both negatives are now placed 


e card, 


), and shows 


rough the central opening. 
rinting frames, and a print taken from each, when one print wi 
ablank centre and the other a blank border, but these are now trans- 
posed, each to the other negative, care being taken by looking through 
i ing 


in the 


t 
u 
tl 
? 1 have 
hem to see that the register is correct before closing the prin 
name when a second exposure is made, which completes the printing 
Having the two negatives, it takes no longer 
ive. 


= 


. 
of two copies, and so on. 
time to make two prints than it would printing from a single negat 

The object of placing the mask and disc on the backs of the negat 
is to cause a slight vignetting through the thickness of the glass w 
causes the print and border to blend together, and prevents any sl 
eror in the register being observed. 

If our border design be arranged the vertical way of the board 
“portraits, and another the horizontal way for views, and a negative 
| made from each, it follows that quite a number of subjects may be 
“printed with the same borders, and when tired of one design fresh 
ones can be made with little trouble and at a nominal cost. 


J. Lrrsn. 


ives 
hich 
ight 


for 
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New Society for Margate.—A phctographic and scientific society 
At a ee on Thursday, Dr. 
Warwick Brown was elected president, Dr. S. Rowe and Dr 
"Blagdon Richards vice-presidents, and the nes was formed 
. Stanley, Mr. F. Dannon, Mr. F. 


has been formed at Margate. 


T 


as ollows:—Dr. A. Rowe, Mr. F 
Reeves, Mr. G. M. Macfarlane, Mr. S. Shea, Mr. A. Hobday, 
Mr L. Adutt and Mr. G. E. Houghton. Mr. H. R. Gibbs was 


elected as hon. secretary, and Mr. F. M. Dunstan as hon. treasurer. 
Rules were adopted, and it was decided to hold meetings on the 
first and third Wednesdays in the month at Mr. Houghton’s studio. 


Vacant Dates.—Mr. Woodhouse Parkinson, hon. of the 
Whitby Camera Club, writes us that he would be glad to hear of 
any lectures or demonstrations to fill a few vacant dates. His 
address is Ocean Road, West Cliff, Whitby. 


UW 


sec. 


| 


EXAMINATIONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Frox the report of the Examinations Board of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute we see that at the examination held in May last 
118 candidates presented themselves out of 648 registered as students 
in classes. Of these the proportions of successes and failures were as 
follows :—Ordinary Grade—first class 16, second class 37, fail 50; 
Honours Grade—first class 5, second class 6, fail 4: a total percentage 
of failure of 45.7. 

The questions set in the wri 
section of the Ordinary Grade were as follows :— 

1. If you were buying a high-class new lens tor general purposes,. 
what qualities would you require to have, and how would you test 
y possessed them? (30 marks.) 


ten paper of the “pure photography ” 


it to ascertain whether it real 

2. It might happen that although the image was s 
the focussing screen, the developed image on ine p 
was not sharp. What are the 
how would you find out to w 
particular case? (25.) 

3. What are the more common defects in wet co! 
and what are their causes and remedies? (25.) 

4. Describe fully how you would develop, fix, wash, 


harply defined on: 
hotographic plate: 


possible causes of this difference, and 


nich cause the defect was due in any 
lodion negatives, 


and dry a length 


of roll film exposed in a hand camera in a very brigh light. Give the 
formule for your deyeloper and fixing bath respectively. (30). 


5. Describe, with sketches if possible, the arrangement of glass and 
blinds that you prefer in the portrait studio. Describe your favourite: 
method of lighting the sitter for a “head and bust” (25.) 

6. If you have to photograph a group of people out of doors, what 
kind of background and lighting do you prefer, and how would you 
arrange the people composing the group? (25.) 

7. You are required to produce on bromide paper a photographie 
Describe fully the various steps in the pro- 


portrait. 


Give reasons. 


copy of a line drawing. 
duction of the negative and 
solutions used. Give reason 


(30.) 


print, and give formule for the various 
s for any special procedure or precau- 


tions. 


wash thoroughly (a) negatives and (b) 


8. Describe how you would 
prints, if running water were not obtainable. Give reasons for your 
methods. (25.) 

9. What do you know about the properties of formalin and its uses 


hy ? 7) 


in photograp (20.) 
10. What are the uses of metabisulphites in photography, and what 


are their advantages and disadvantages as compared with ordinary 
Give a formula for a developer made up with potassium 
te. (25.) 

be the stains most commonly met with on gelatino- 
and gelatino-chloride 


sulphites ? 
metabisulphi 

11. Descri 
bromide negatives, 
prints. State in what cases they can be removed, and how. 
the causes of each stain as far as you can. (30). 

In the photo-mechanical processes section the questions were :— 

1, Describe the camera, lenses, and appliances necessary for the 
production 0 (35.) 

2, What is the object of employing diaphragms, or stops, in the 
Describe the use of irregular-shaped stops for 
half-tone negatives. (35.) 

3. What are the constituents of a silver bath for the wet collodion 
process? (30.) 

4. What intensifiers are in general use for the making of negatives 
for process blocks (a) by the wet collodion,(b) collodion emulsion, and 
(c) dry-plate process? (40.) 

5. Describe the processes of printing on metal, for line blocks or 
zinc, and half-tone blocks on copper. (35.) 

6. Give a short description of preparing negatives for the three- 
colour process by both the direct and indirect methods. (40.) 


gelatino-bromide prints, 
Explain 


negatives for half-tone blocks. 


making of negatives? 
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7. How are blocks made from three-colour negatives? State shortly 
the methods of printing on metal, etching and proofing. (40.) 

8. Describe generally the process’ of etching line blocks on 
zine. (40.) 

9. Describe generally the process of etching half-tone blocks on 
copper or zinc. (40.) 

10. State what you know about the printing of three-colour blocks ; 
the kind of inks and paper, the order of printing, and! how the separate 
printings are registered. (40.) 

In the Honours Grade (pure photography) the questions were as 
‘follows :— 

1. What do you know about the action of light on mixtures of 
potassium bichromate with organic substances? In what photo- 
‘graphic processes is this action utilised, and in what way? (30.) 

2. Describe fully the preparation of collodio-bromide emulsion for 
lantern slides. Describe also the method of developing the exposed 
plates, and give formule for the developers you use. (25.\ 

5. Describe all the adjustments required when enlarging by arti- 
ficial light in order to secure (a) good definition, and (b) uniform 
illumination. Give reasons, and illustrate your answer by diagrams. 
Mention any special difficulties that may arise with particular sources 
of light, such as incandescent gas, and explain how you would sur- 
mount them. (30.) 

4. Describe printing processes for copying engineers’ drawings (a) 
as white lines on a black ground, (b) black lines on a white ground, 
and (c) white lines on a blue ground. Explain the chemical reactions 
on which the several processes are based. (30.) 

5. Describe as fully as you can the relative advantages and disad- 


‘vantages of pyrogallol on the one hand, and the newer developers on 
‘the other, for the development of negativ 
for (a) portraits, and (b) landscapes. (25.) 

6. Explain fully how you would develop plates which were some- 


on gelatino-bromide plates 


what stale, and the exposures of which were uncertain. (Give 
reasons. (25.) 

7. What do you know about the appearance and properties of the 
following substances, and their respective uses in photography :— 
Formalin, potassium metabisulphite, cadmium bromide, zinc bromide, 
acetone, glucose, dextrin, hydrogen peroxide? (265.) 

8. How would you prepare a rapid gelatino-bromide emulsion? Ex- 
plain the reasons for the various steps in the process, and state what 
chemical changes take place. (25.) 

9. Describe in detail the production of a photographic transparency 
in natural colours by the three-colour process. 
‘on which the method depends. (30.) 


Explain the principles 


0. What do you know about the theory and practice of printing on 
platinum? 
cess? (20.) 
1. Describe the construction, action, and use of a telephoto lens. 
lustrate your answer by diagrams. (25.) 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of the pro- 


I 


2. Discuss as fully as you can the resemblances and differences 
hetween the effects on the photographic image of the use of (a) a 
rising and swing camera front, with a fixed ba 
vigid camera front and a swing back. (25.) 

In the photo-mechanical sections (Honours Grade) the students were 
asked :— 


fey 


k, and (b) a rising but 


1. Describe the apparatus and appliances required for the produc- 
tion of negatives for line, half-tone, and three-colour blocks. (40. ) 
2. In the making of negatives for half-tone 


locks, what essential 


‘qualities are necessary in order to produce the maximum of picture 


effect as apart from simply breaking up the subject into dots? Give 


-details of working. (40.) 


5. Describe fully the working of (a) the wet collodion process, (b) 
the collodion emulsion process, and (c) the dry-plate process, for the 
unaking ot negatives for line and half-tone blocks. (40.) 


l 


4. What is the effect or advantage (if any) of employing elongated 
or irregular-shaped diaphragms in the preparation of negatives for 
three-colour blocks? (30.) 

5. Have the colours used in “light filters ” for three-colour negatives 
any effect on the focal length of separate images, and if so, what steps 
may be taken to make the pictures coincide? (40.) 

6. Describe fully, giving formule, the methods of preparing nega- 
tives for three-colour blocks by 
(40.) 

7. Give formule and details of working for the printing on metal of 
negatives for line and half-tone blocks. (35.) 

8. Describe fully the process of etching line blocks on zine and 
copper. (40.) 

9. Describe fully the process of etching hali-tone blocks on copper 
and zinc. (40.) 

10. Describe fully the process of etching of three-colour blocks on 
copper or zinc. (40.) 


he direct and indirect processes. 


11. Give formule for the preparation of both liquid and dry light 
filters for three-colour negatives, and state which colour sensations 
are affected by each separate filter. (50.) 

The practical examination in the Honours Grade, section A. (pure 
photography), consisted of two of the following exercises :— 

1. Develop, fix, and wash the two exposed plates supplied. From 
the best of them, whilst still wet, make a print on bromide paper. 

2. Photograph the drawing supplied, using a camera on an ordinary 
tripod. Make the longest side of the drawing 5 ins. Develop the 
plate so-as to obtain strong contrasts. 

5. Prepare lantern slides by contact and prints on “ gas-light ” paper 
from each of the two negatives supplied. 


In the photo-mechanical processes section the exercises were selected 
from the following :— 

1. Line Block.—Make a negative from a line drawing by the wet 
collodion process. (40.) 
Print a line negative on zinc by the albumen process. (40.) 
plate. (50.) 

2. Half-tone Block.—Make a. half-tone negative from a photograph 
or wash drawing. (40.) 


Etch a line block on zinc from a prepared 


Print a half-tone negative on copper by the enameline process, 
and “burn in” the plate. (40.) 
Hitch a half-tone block from a prepared plate. (40.) 
5. Three-colour Blocks.—Make a set of halftone tnree-colour 
negatives, by the direct method, from a coloured original. (50.) 
Make a set of continuous tone or plain three-colour negatives, by 
the indirect process, from a coloured original. (50.) 


—_¢______ 


GrantHaM Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition.—The nineteenth 
annual exhibition has been fixed for January 17, 18, and 19, with His 
Grace thiel Duke of Portland as President for the year. There are 111 
classes for competition, including painting in oil and water colours, 
photography, carving, etc. 


Particulars and schedules can be obtained 
from Mr. George Jackson, Launder Terrace, Grantham. 

A New Camera Club.—A meeting of the newly formed club in 
connection with the central Presbyterian Association was held last 
week in the Assembly Buildings, Belfast. Mr. J. A. Culbert 


was elected hon. treasurer, and Mr. James Gamble hon. secretary 
to the club. 


Some specimens of enlargements in black and white have beea 
submitted to us by the Portrait Artists’ Association, 33, Theobald’s 
Road, Holborn, W.C., whose work we can describe as excellent, 
even at the extremely low prices charged for them. The firm, 
of course, must be the best judge of its own policy, but we could 
wish to see a revolt against the extraordinarily low prices which 
are frequently charged for hand-finished enlargements. 
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Exhibition. 


f re 


CROYDCN CAMERA CLUB. 


np eighth annual exhibition of this Club was held at the Horniman 
all, Croydon, from the 8th to 15th inst. Taking the exhibition 


gs a whole, the show may fairly be considered as a strong one, 


the members’ work showing a distinct and gratifying all-round 


There were no less than eleven classes, which might have 


advance. 
heen reduced with advantage. 
in point of numbers—Mr. A. Marshall gains the silver-gilt 


In the championship class—very 


weak 
plaque for “A Dusty Day.” In Class B (Landscape, etc.) a some- 


hat poor one, Mr. F. Judge bears off the highest award for a 
nall print entitled “ September,” somewhat. sombre in tone, but 
of nice composition and feeling, whilst Mr. A. T. Bunce takes the 
second for an atmospheric rendering of the Thames Embankment. A 


gum print by Mr. J. 8. Atherton in this section deserves notice, 
if only for its remarkably close resemblance—intentional or other- 
Class C (Por- 
fmaiture and Figure Studies) is much stronger than the preced- 


rise—to a water-colour drawing in monochrome. 


ing. Mr. A. Marshall again scores a silver plaque, with a represen- 


fation of two fisher maids, apparently quite unconscious of the 
mresence of a camera. ‘The repetition of the quaintly outlined sails, 
of a series of stationary fishing smacks, gives a certain originality 
Oscar 


40 2 well composed and happily thought-out picture. Mr. 
clever portrait of a lady. 


Hardee secures the bronze with a 
Gass D (Architecture) is somewhat weak numerically, and fairly 
level in merit throughout. Mr. J. Dunlop and Mr. 8. G. Kimber 
each obtain a bronze plaque. ‘The Rev. H. Dick and Mr. E. Sey- 
our in Class E (Lantern Slides) bear off the honours in the order 
named; whilst Miss J. E. Allan obtains a bronze plaque in Class F 


(for ladies only). The foregoing were all open classes, the last five 
yailable only to pictures which had not gained a previous award 
The following applies to members’ work only. 
(lass G (Landscape, etc.), the silver medal goes to Mr. H. P. C. 
Harpur, for “The Bridge,” to some extent a self-made subject, 
This picture, however, 
Austin 


in any open class. 


but cleverly treated by a clever worker. 
does not improve with further acquaintance. Mr. C. H. 


receives the bronze for a breezy representation of a sailing fishing 
boat, full of life and go, and of excellent quality. This class is 
certainly stronger than its equivalent in the open class, and com- 
prises many pictures which considerations of space alone prevent 
is from noticing. Messrs. Harpur and Austin again receive the 
two awards in Class H (Portraiture), the latter taking first place 
vith a well-rendered child study, and the former the second place 
wri Some of the por- 


SI 


a happy portrayal of two Dutch Meisies. 
traits in this class are yery poor indeed, and it is a pity the Hang- 
‘ing Committee did not see their way to excluding them. Mr. G. 
VEpine Smith, in Class I (Architecture, etc.), takes the bronze 
Plaque (the silver having been withheld) with a gum print, ey 
Study in Straight Lines.” In Class J (Any Subject) Mr. F. J. 
emy is awarded the silver plaque for a rich carbon print of 
The bronze is gained 


Bosham, having quite a painter-like quality. 
by Mr. ©. B. Tahourdin for a good technical print, but of unfor- 
imate colour, In Class K (Lantern Slides) Mr. Harpur again 
Scores, followed at no great distance by Mr. Walter Wood. The 
judges were Messrs. Henry W. Bennett and James A. Sinclair. 

In addition to the exhibits, lantern and other entertainments and 
lectures were given in the evenings, together with carbon and 
latinotype demonstrations at intervals. The platinotype portrait 
Jamp was also in full swing, and we were much struck by a modifi- 
tation in its working, planned for the occasion by its inventor, 


Printing Frame.—No. 22,219. 
View Finprrs.—No. 22,259. 


FLASHLIGHT.—No, 22,294. 


Printing Frames.—No. 


ENLARGING 


Mz W. H. Smith, and which we hope to refer to in more detail 
at a later date. 

The exhibition, -although excellent in every way, did not appear 
to have been sufficiently advertised. Beyond one small solitary 
poster crowded with printed matter, at a by no means prominent 
entrance, no further indication of the existence of the show was 
in evidence. This lack of publicity is likely to have made itself 
felt in the attendance. 


Patent Dews. 


———— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—ara treated in 
Photo-Mechanical Notes,” 


The following applications for patents were made between Octo- 


ber 30 and November 4. 


Rott Fitms.—No. 22,104. 


Improvements in means for rolling 
La Société Anonyme Périphote et Photo- 
rama, 23, Southampton Buildings, London. [Date applied for 
under Patents Act, 1901, November 5, 1904, being date of appli- 
cation in France. ] 


photographic films. 


An improved photographic printing 
Frank Ingham, 88, High Holborn, London. 
Improvements in finders for camera. 


frame. 


Gustav Geiger, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
Improvements, in or connected with flash- 


ight photography. Harry Kirby, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 


DayrigHt-Loaping Campra.—No. 22,339. A daylight-loading camera 


or plates and flat films. Frederick Thomas Stokes, 55, Chancery 
Lane, London. 
22,366. Improvements in photographic 
rinting frames, W. L. Parkinson, 62, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Apparatus.—No. 22,469. Improvements in negative- 
holders for photographic enlarging apparatus. W. T. Turner, 
J. W. Turner, and Robert Hope, 4, Clayton Square, Liverpool. 
Cotour Errrcrs.—No. 22,580. A process of reproducing photographs 
Edward John Browne, 7, Bendemere Road, 


in natural colours. 
Putney, London. 
22,582. 
printing frames. William 
Paddington, London. 
Camera Arracuments.—No. 23,590. Improvements in and relating 
to attachments for photographic cameras. Nicholas Wladimiroff, 
111, Hatton Garden, London. [Date applied for under Patent 
Act, 1901, November 5, 1904, being date of application in France. ] 


Improvements in photographic 
Ecker, junr., 18, Fulham Place, 


Printing Frames.—No. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AOCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Prarn and Film Developing Apparatus.—No. 6,657, 1905. The 
patent is for a portable developing box haying entrances and 
exits for developer, etc., and having ted glass screens through 
which the plate or film may be inspected during development. 
The novelty of the claim is in the application to such a box of 
a red glass slide set at a suitable distance above the red glass 
bottom and grooves for receiving a dark slide while the plate or 
film is being transferred from it to the box; of a covering slide 
for the red glass slide, the covering slide being furnished with an 
inspection aperture glazed with yellow glass and provided with 


an opaque covering flap. Louis Gritte, Lacontiere Seine-ct- 


Marne, France. 


EE 
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APPARATUS for Developing, ete., without a Dark-room.—No. 24,910. 


1904. The claim is for a developing device in which vavri- 
ously coloured slides can be introduced between the eye-piece 
and a developing chamber to prevent the access of injurious 
light to the leveloping chamber so as to render it possible 
to make the sides of the bath of colourless glass, celluloid, or 
the like; also for a bath for use in the developing chamber 
described in the specification of Letters Patent No. 19,164. of 
1904. This bath consists of two side parts, each provided with 


a glass or celluloid plate, and of a gasket, or packing of rubber 
or the like which can be compressed between these two side 
parts so as to ensure that the bath is liquid tight; and for use 
in connection with the developing chamber described in the 
Specification of Letters Patent No. 19,164, of 1904. The dark 
slide is of materials not affected by the chemicals used and con- 


sists of a frame closed on each side by a sliding plate hermeti- 


cally closing it so as to prevent the light from getting 
The dark 
slide can be hung directly in the bath and the development is 


access to the sensitised plate contained therein. 


effected after raising the two side plates without remoying the 
sensitised plate from the dark slide. Hans Tirmann and Hugo 


Tirmann, of Pielach, near Melk, Province of Lower Austria. 


CamERA Improvements.—No. 4,515, 1905. The patent is for pro- 


viding a camera in which the body can be racked right up to 
the front for the purpose of obtaining a “short focus.” As at 
present constructed, when the body of the camera is racked 
or pushed up to the front or the front racked or pushed back 
to the body for a “short focus,” the bottom of the body or the 
racking pinion comes into contact with the front stretchers, 
which stops them at a distance of from about 1 in. to 14 in. 
apart, a distance which does not permit of such a “short focus” 
being obtdined as is sometimes required. Also in cameras 
constructed with the front stretchers inclined forward from the 
front, though a “short focus” can be obtained the long focus is 
correspondingly reduced. This invention is designed to over- 


come both these objections, and consists essentia ly in mounting 
the front and front stretchers on a bracket of elbow shape or 
bracket formed with a slot or recess under or into which the 


2 


racking pinion or clamping rod, and the bottom of the camera 
body can slide so that the bedy may be racked or moved 
close up against the front, or where no racking pinion 
or clamping rod coming against the stretchers is used 
he bottom of the camera body may be slotted so that the 
ront stretchers or the plate on which they are mounted may 


moe 


slide or fit into same as the camera is moved forward. The 
Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, Limited, Altrin- 


° 


nam, and G. A. Pickard, of the same address. 


PrintinG Frames.—No. 3,192, 1905. The patent is for a printing 


frame enabling the whole of the print to be examined, whilst 
being printed without shifting it. 
provided with two 


One end of the frame is 
locks, serving, in conjunction with the 
inner faces of the sides, as stops for the negative and for the 


sheet of sensitised paper. The opposite end of the frame is 
combined with the clamping bar of a length corresponding to the 
space between the two sides. This bar is movable upon a 
screw which passes right through it and is held in place by a 
wing nut which tightens the bar against the end of the frame. 
The clamping-bar is rabbeted throughout its length so as to 
leave a space between it and the end of the frame sufficient to 
receive one of the edges of the negative plate and sheet of 


paper. Two pins serve to guide the clamping-bar in its move- 
ment and to hold it in the desired position. The plate and the 
sensitised paper are thus secured by one of their edges by 


means of the rabbeted part of the clamping-bar, they are the 
covered, as in ordinary frames, with a board held in place | 
a locking arrangement consisting of a pivoted bar combined wit 
a spring upon which it presses. To use the frame the sprin 
pressure‘bar is first turned on its pivot and the coy ering boar 
removed. The nut is then slightly lecsened so as to allow th 
clamping-bar to be raised to a small extent, one of the edges ¢ 


is 


he negative is placed between the end of the frame and th 
edge of the clamping-bar, and the sheet of paper to be printe 
is similarly placed in position. The nut is screwed up agai 
in order to clip the plate and the sheet of paper, which ar 
thus fixed, and the board is replaced on the top and fixed b; 
means of the pressure-bar. To examine thé proof during th 
printing the back-board is removed, and the paper can be lifte 
without any disarrangement taking place of either the print o 


= 


he plate. Louis Gritte, Lacontiére, Seine-et-Marne, France. 


Houpine Photographic Camera.—No. 4,831, 1905. The patent i 


for a folding pocket camera. It consists of an articulated struc 
ture forming the frame which is adapted to receive a dark 


slide or be combined with a magazine plate or film carrier 
This frame is capable of folding closely and without loss o 


space between the two rigid sections and in the manner of ¢ 


purse, and when folded is kept shut by the aid of a combined 
finder which acts as a clasp. When the camera or frame i 


opened its shape is maintained by a hinged sheath or slide guide 
which receives the dark slide or plate magazine or film carrier. 
This sheath is formed with a three-sided extension or surround, 
the hinged sheath acting in conjunction with guide plates ar- 
ranged at each side, which secure absolute rigidity when the 
camera is opened. In order to ensure rigidity and to guide the 
folding and opening movements of the front parts of the metallic 
sides a b with respect to the rest of the articulated frame, 
slotted guide plates m n are fixed in pairs to each of the inner 


faces of the side plates a b and out of the way of the rays 
from the lens. One of these guide plates in each pair of the 
right and left set is formed with a slot at o. in which slides a 
pin g, carried by the other guide plate in each pair. Thus the 
slotted guide plates and the pin plates guide each other and the 
guiding and stiffening means are wholly independent of the 
sides or rigid side supports. The slotted guide plate arrange- 
ment ensures the perfect guiding of the parts in opening and 
closing, preserving the whole structure perfectly rigid, both 
vertically and laterally, and. preventing one-half deviating from 
the other in their respective movements. The lower part of the 
rear frame or sheath ¢ is prolonged on its exterior on three 


sides or is formed with a sort of surround c! which, when the 


camera is folded, envelopes the upper half of the rear frame or 
structure c, which forms part of the sheath or guiding means for 


have said 
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This upper half it protects both 
laterally and across the entrance slot, and prevents the admis- 


the slide or plate carrier. 


gion of dust into the camera when closed and carried in the 
pocket or otherwise. This extension or three-sided surround ct 
also protects the light proof stuff where it covers when folded. 
When the camera is shut or folded it is maintained clasped 
by t 
which is hinged at v' upon the edge of the upper side a, or 


e instrumentality of a suitably designed finder such as v, 


upon a plate secured thereto, so that said finder v can be turned 
down and clasped to the lower side 6 by a button or fastening 
u, which engages a slotted catch plate ¢, mounted on the lower 
side 6. The fastening means carried by the pivoted finder and 
lower side of the camera may be varied. The pivoted finder 
bridges the end space between the stiff sections a 0, and makes 
Emile Pipon, 218, Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 


an efficient clasp. 


Dew D)aterials. 


ee 


A New Grade Griffin's Bromide Paper. Made by J. J. Griffin and 
Sons, Limited, 20-26, Sardinia Street, London, W.C. 

The good qualities of Messrs, Griffin’s bromide papers are already 
too well known to need further commendation from us. A new 
yariety has now been placed on the market, and prints made on it 
exhibit the same points of excellence made familiar by the firm’s 


her grades. The new paper is named “Natural Surface,’ and its 
haracteristics are the richness of the blacks obtainable and the 
uvity of the whites. An amidol developer is recommended, and with 
his there appears no difficulty in obtaining in the print all that the 
egative has to give. The surface of the new paper can hardly be 


escribed as matt, as there is the slightest possible indication of 


2 HE) Gar pee. 


los. This tends to give great depth to the shadows, and, at the 
same time, assists the detail in high lights and haif tones. The 


prints have a peculiarly lustrous appearance, which is very effective, 


and should preve acceptable to every photographer who, while dis- 


liking a glazed surface paper, does not want one so rough that the 
finer details of his work are lost. The paper is sold in 6d. packets 
up to 6 by 44 in., and in 1s. packets up to 10 by 8. Larger sizes 
are sold in handy packets of four pieces each up to 25 by 21 at 


popular prices. 


Christmas Card Mounts. Sold by Houghtons, Limited. 

Messrs. Houghtons’ list of cards we have reviewed already, and we 
of it that, in so far as half-tone illustration is able, it 
puts the selection before the reader. The missing element of colour 
in the reproductions is supplied, but only inadequately, by the 
written description under each design. Nothing but half-tones in 
colour will completely meet the case, but we may, perhaps, step 
into the breach with Messrs, Houghtons and endeavour to convey 
to the distant purchaser the effect of some cards which have parti- 
cularly pleased us. For example, No. 1727, cold brown with a pale 
green lettering (“Greetings”) is quite dignified and refined. No. 
1735 is in lavender grey with white imsertion, as they say in St. 


_ Paul’s Churchyard, and the words “With Best Wishes” in neat 


lettering completes a dainty mount, feminine in character. 
But No. 1732 is bold and strong, vivid red with a little black and a 
deal of white—a card to offer with the preceding, if one would 
Tange from opposite to opposite of tastes. No. 1720 is neat: like 


good 


all those before us, it is a neat folder of the slip-in kind; nut-brown 
with gold lettering, and tied with a ribbon of darker brown. No. 
1759 is another grey and gold, produced in good taste. We may 
Say that the prices of the mounts run about 1s. 9d. to 4s. per dozen, 
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and for one thing above all others are Messrs. Houghtons to be 
thanked. They have cut the “greeting” down to a crisp phrase 
on each card. No stanzas from Tennyson, or perferyid lines irom 


the poet-to-order at half-a-crown a time. 


Dew Books. 


pe 

“Beasties Courageous.” By Douglas English, B.A. 
S. H. Bousfield and Co., Ltd. 5s. 

It is difficult to decide, after perusing this latest production, from 

the camera and pen of Douglas English, whether his photographs of 

“beasties courageous” or the delightful little stories he has woven 


London: 


around them calls for the greater amount of praise. 

That Mr. English is a master in his own department of nature 
photography needs no telling, and the present example of his patient 
industry and skill with the camera but enhances a previous high 
reputation. 

Never before, perhaps, have the habits and lives and characters 
of our unconsidered little friends, the mice, voles, toads, and other 
field-folk, been so cunningly and delightfully put before us, and it 
is with more than ordinary interest we follow “the daring of the 
“the unjust tribulations of the toads,” or “the 
Every reader of “Beasties Coura- 


woodmouse,” 
vengeance of Jump-Jim-Crow.” 
geous” will, we are sure, give in the future more than a passing 
thought to the little peopies"hose world is here so cleverly por- 
rayed, and if only this end is achieved our author has done some- 
thing to be proud of. 

A note of tragedy and 
Keeper’s Tree,” that betokens a power of literery ability giving 
promise for the future in fields other than those inhaLited by natural 
history specimens, and it is with genuine regret one lays down the 
he concluding adventures of “Covbulo and 


mystery, too, is struc in the chapter, “The 


volume after reading 
Penelope.” We congratulate the author on this book, and lovk with 


ieasurable interest for his next. As a gift-book, we can conceive 


nothing more acceptable. It contains fifty-six pages of illustration. 


on plate paper, and a photogravure frontispiece. 


“Tan Pxoro-Mintature.”—No. 75 of Mr. John A. Tennant’s 
monographs on photography concerns panoramic work, and is briefly 
historical and commendably practical. 
on the photography of tall buildings in marrow streets by making 
several negatives. The “P.-M.” is supplied by Messrs. Dawbarn and 
Ward for 6d. 


“Tur Magazine of Fine Arts” is the title of a sumptuously 


It contains some useful hints 


gotten-up periodical that makes its first appearance this month 
from the house of George Newnes, Limited, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. This new magazine will be concerned chiefly with 
the best in the art of many centuries, and the treasure stores of 
eyery country in the world will be drawn upon. Arts and crafts 
that are old in years, but as fresh as a new discovery to the 
majority of art lovers, will be dealt with in its pages by British 
and foreign experts capable of imparting valuable information in a 
readable manner. An ambitious programme truly, but, on the 
standard of the first number, capable of achievement. The illus- 
trations, both in colours and monochrome, are numerous and good, 
and they should render the magazine valuable to collectors of artistic 
objects, as well as to art students, who will appreciate an illus- 
trated review of the fine and decorative arts of other days. 
Published at 1s. per month, this production should succeed. 
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Doeetings of Socicties. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Nov. | Name of Society. | Subject. 


Redhill and District Cam. Club} 
-| Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn... 


Colne ‘Camera Club..........s000e+ 


Aberdeen Photo Art Club . 
Widnes Photographic society 


Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 


-| Bowes Park and Dis. Ph. Soc... 


Heaton & Dis, Camera Club...... 
Wandsworth Camera Club ...... 


Stafford Photographic Society.. 


Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc. 
Leek and District Photo. Soc.... 


Dewsbury Photo, Society 


South London Photo, Society ... 


Luton Camera Club 
Royal Photographie Soe. ......... 


Brentford Photo. Society 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Photo. Assn) 


Halifax Camera Ciub .. 
Jersey Photographic Soc ety...) 


+ Leeds Photographic Society 

-| Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. 
‘| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 
Darlington Camera Club ...... .. 
Sheffield Photographic Society, 


‘| Otley & Dis. (Cam. & |Artt 


C. 
‘| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 


Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 
Hackney Photographie Society 
‘| St. Helens Camera Club 


‘| Thornton Heath Photo. Soc. 


Nelson Photographic Society 
Southampton Camera Club 
‘| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution 
Coventry Photo. Club ............. 
Society of Arts .. 


Leeds Camera Club.......... fesecee 
.| Croydon Camera Club... 


Acton Photographic Society 


Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc. 


Leicester & Leicestershire P. Soc 


South Essex Camera Club 


North Middlesex Photo. Soe, ... 
Cricklewood Photo. Society...... 
Tring Camera Club.............0... 


Bolt Court School of Ph. Eng. 


Hull Photographic Society . 


i: {ee Intensi 


4 \ Awards gained at Exhibition. 


Annual Exhibition and Conversazione. 

“Toning, Trimming, and Mounting.” 
Mr. J, Milne. 

. Lakeland : with Cycle and Camera and 


Motor — Experiences.” Mr. G. 
Thistlethwaite. 

Lantern Evening. 

“ Minerals.” Mr, H. T. Mannington. 

{ Yorkshire Photographie Union Portfolio 
of Prints. 

{ “Blower and Fruit Photography.” Mr. 
KE, Seymour. Competition: Prints 
with Clouds taken on same Negative 
as Landscape. 


“ Portraiture.” 


{ Lecture by Leading 
Expert and Medallist. 
(ee Affiliation Competition Siides for 
1903. 
) “Intensification and Reduction.” 
2 Herbert A. BE. Hey. 
“Gum Bichromate.” Mr. M. Arbuthnot, 
Lantern Lecture. Mr. Nithsdale. 
{Stereoscopic Photography.” Mr. ©. P. 
Goerz, 
ie Zigo Papers and Illingworth Carbon 
Tissues.” M . T. Illingworth 
\ & Oo., Ltd. 
fois v. Factorial Development.” 
Messrs. W. Warren and Cox. 


« 


Mr, 


{" Homeward Across the World.” Mr. 
A. H. Dunning, F.R.G.S,, F.R.P.S. 
el.” Demon- 


He Carbon and Auto-pas 
strated. The Attucy pe Uo. 

f Royal Affiliation Slides (1904), Amateur 

Bi Photographic Slides, and Members’ 

\ Lantern Night. 

Mr. John Way. 

ution and Reduction.” Mr. J. 


© Retouching.” 


MeInt 


“ Naples. Eruptions of Vesuvius, 


Destruction of Pompeii, Pompeii Un- 
i \ earthed. 


Mr. Thos. E. Green. 
Lantern Slides. 
Kindly lent by 
vlor, & Hobson, Ltd. 
ting Papers and Exhibition 
of Varieties, with Criticism thereon, 
{ors Competition Prize Slides— 
“stories Without Words.” 
Oven Night. 
fieeeceanes with the Goerz Lens,” a 
J Collection of 112 Slides, ineluding 
| the Winning Prints in the Goerz 
Competition. 
{ “ Exposure.” 
Watkins, 
Excursion Prints Judged and Criticised. 


Illustrated. Mr. Alfred 


* Photomicrography.” Mr. J. 

Donnellan. 
/“Qarbon Printing.” Mr. H. P. ©. 

Harpur. 

Selection of Lantern Slides from 
Burnley Camera Club. 

The Annual Exhibition. 

“Development.” Demonstrated. Mr. 


H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 
“Gum Bichromate.” Mr. H. D. Waters. 


{*“The Cinematograph and its Applica- 


tions.” Mr. F, Martin-Duncan. 
“Picture Postcard Photography.” 
Demonstrated. Mr. A. Edwards. 
Smoking Concert and Presentation of 
Grey- 
hound Hotel, 8.30 p.m. 
“Rotary Papers.” Demonstrated. 
“London to North Cornwall,” with 
Glimp es_ of interesting places’ in 
Sarrey, Hampshire, Dorset, Somerset, 
| and Devonshire, with 290 Slides. Mr. 
Godfrey Bingley. 
f “The Architecture of our 
Parish Churches ” 
\ J. Wallace Watts. 


Ancient 


Illustrated. Mr, 


Ae xnore Mr. H. W. Bennett, 
F.R.P.S. 

{“ Dark Room Illumination.” Mr. S. H, 
Bentley. 


ie Carbon Printing on Barnet Carbon 
Tissues for Amateurs.” Messrs. Wilde 
\ and Woollacott. 
f Display of Focus Prize Slides. Lantern- 
\ ist, Mr. Frank Grace. 
“*Photo-Engraving as a Business.” Mr. 
Arthur Cox (Arthur Cox Illustrating 
Co., Ltd., Birmingham). 
“Printing and Toning of P.O.P.” 
monstrated. Mr. W.S. Parrish, 


De- 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK ( Continued). 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


Besre0++s+eee] Richmond Camera Club sll “ Australia.” Major Latham. 


a reer ey i 7 i: ” 
London and Proy. Photo. Assn| { * ae conpouldsber bichure Makers) 


te bg 


TTA 7 Members’ Lantern Night, Exhibition 
Balham Camera Club of Members’ Slides, 
Harrogate Camera Club ,. ..| Hocus Stories Without Words. 
. E Exhibition Lantern Slides, Roya 
Liverpool Amateur Ph, Assn.... { Photographie Society. 
23... {Notes on Pictorial Matters.” Mr. 


+-se.| Rugby Photographie Society .., \. G. A. Towers. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


TING held Tuesday, 14th. 
house, in the chair. 


The President, Major-General Water- 
Mr. F. Martin Duncan gave a lecture on “The 
Applications of Photography to Investigations in Natural Science,” 
in which he demonstrated rather than discussed the immense value 
of photographic record in the study of natural history. His lecture, 
in other words, was a talk on many interesting subjects of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, studied and photographed by him- 
self during the past twenty years. ‘lhe growth and fructification of 
plants, the study of micro-organisms, no less than the domestic 
amenities of the octopus and the blood-curdling devilments of the 
insectivorous plants, were made the subject of a most fascinating — 
discourse, illustrated with a series of lantern slides, which in no 
single instance failed to illustrate the lecturer’s words. Mr. Duncan 
stated that he had devised a method of photographing minute trans- 
parent bacilli under the microscope, which dispensed with the 
drastic processes of heating and hot staining, by which the strue- 
ture of the objects was probably greatly altered. 
specimen slide, 


He exhibited a 
to contain 
certain cells and other structure; but he gave no details of the 
method. 


wherein each bacillus rod was seen 


Tue PRoressionan PHoroGrapuers’ Assocratron.—A meeting of 
the General Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, W., on Friday, 
November 15. Present, Messrs. F. A. Bridge, A. Ellis, S. H. Fry, 
H. E. Hull, M. Jacolette, A. Mackie, H. 8. Mendelssohn, D. Prodger, 
E. Scamell, R. Fellows Willson, and P, Lankester (Tunbridge Wells). 
Mr. Alfred Ellis, Past-President, in the chair. 
cussion took place upon the certificate scheme. 


The adjourned dis- 
The fact that mem- 


bers in advertising for assistants rarely think to notify that certificated 


assistants would have the preference was commented on, and it was 


ecided to take all available means of reminding them of their duty in 
this direction. With a view to elicit the opinions of assistants them- 
selves as to any desirability of modifying the terms or conditions of 
the granting of certificates, it was decided to write to all those assis- 
tants who had applied for prospectuses and had not subsequently taken 
up certificates to enquire the reason of their not proceeding further, 
and to invi 
The 


member and 


© suggestions for making the conditions generally accept- 


able. Assistant Secretary reported that a dispute between a 
a firm of manufacturers of apparatus had been settled by 


he Hon. Secretary in a manner satisfactory to both sides. 


ct 


Puorograpuic [CLus.—On November 8 Mr. A. Bedding gave an 


lustrated lecture on “The Tower of London” to the members of 


Zk 


es 


his club. His views included many unfamiliar parts of the ower. 
On November 15 the annual supper was held at the headquarters, 


Red Cress Hotel, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Hurt Puorocrapuic Soctery.—Mr. T. T. Dyson gave a lecture 
on “Enlarged Negatives” to the members of this Society, at the 
rooms in Gray Street, Hull, on Thursday of last week. ‘The lec- 
turer said that before making an enlargement of any kind it is as 


well to decide what part of the original negative to include in the 
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wnished print. A very convenient method of dealing with this 


zation Was 
) to take a pair of right-angular masks cut out of a piece 


(after making a trial print in any process most con- 


jent 
Ft stiff paper, and these may be adjusted over the print until 
he most pleasing result has been obtained. The masks are really 
n appearance like the letter L, one being reversed so as to form a 
mare frame, the opening of which can be varied. The paper 
hhould be, say, 14 in. to 2 in. wide, and the actual size of the letter 
in, to 12 in. if for half-plate negatives. When it had been finally 


;ded what part of the original photograph had to be included 


the finished picture, the next step was to mark off the negative, 


b that only the selected portion might be printed on the trans- 
marency. ‘This should always be done, as it went a long way 
mvards making the finished result either a success or a failure. 
the next step was to polish the surface of the negative with a piece 
soft rag moistened with methylated spirit,and carefully rub over 
the film until its surface became bright and smooth. The metal- 
polish reducer could be used for the same purpose in the same way 
finally removing the grease with a piece of rag moistened with 
fenzine), bub it acted very much quicker, and consequently required 
more attention. The idea was to clean the film and not reduce 10, 
s continuous rubbing would bring about—both being often used for 
local reduction. ‘The metal polish-reducer is made up of a 2d. box 
i Globe Metal Polish, 2 oz. of olive oil, and 2 oz. of Terebine, the 
whole mixed together into a thick cream and filtered through a 


miece of fine muslin. The object of polishing the negative and 
ansparency was to remove or reduce the granulation (so often 
present upon the surface of the gelatine) to a minimum, which, if 
allowed to remain, would enlarge, and so show upon the finished 
picture. 


fain all the gradations that could be seen in the original negative ; no 


A suitable transparency for enlarging from should con- 


part should be clear glass, and yet the deepest shadows should be 
silliciently transparent to allow the light to pass through and im- 
The 
lecturer preferred a slow, ordinary plate for the transparency, 
because it could be treated locally both by chemical and mechani- 
fal means, also because by varying the exposure and the developer 
it was possible to get soft results from hard or contrasty negatives, 


press the plate before the other parts have gone too far. 


pod so it was not difficult to get suitable transparencies from nega- 
ives of various printing qualities. The former must be soft, and 
pitain all the gradation seen in the original, and not of the lantern 
slide type, as they were not suitable to enlarge from. ‘The trans- 
parency could be made by contact or by projection, the latter being 
favoured. It was both convenient and economical when commenc- 
ing to sacrifice a plate for the purpose of ascertaining the correct 
Xposure, by giving a number of same in strips, covering up the 
Iegative with a piece of card, and giving first five, then ten, fifteen, 
enty, and twenty-five seconds. A’ non-staining developer (1 part 
dinol and 30 parts water being recommended for the transparency) 
should be used, and mix sufficient for two plates—the trial and the 


tnal—so that both will be developed in the same strength and 
temperature. From 
Tegative could 
¢autions. 


the transparency thus secured the enlarged 


be made in the usual way, observing the same pre- 


, Tue report for session 1904-5 of the Dundee and Eas 
hotographic Association, whic 
Thembers, state: 


of Scotland 
has been put in the hands of the 
ae . that a successiul year has been concluded. Over 500 
a aa ad been selected in the survey department as suitable for 
a a that the total janie er of prints in this section was over 
, é F Association was indebted to the Town Council for a 
a = oe £50, and an application for a similar sum to admit of 

emg carried on had been sent in. 


£100 had alre 


Considerably more than 
ady been expended, and it was calculated that a further 


sum of £100 would be required to complete the work. During the 
year the membership had increased from 142 to 150. 

Wurrsy Camera Crvs.—The eighth annual meeting of this Club 
was held on Friday evening, November 10. The report showed the 
Club to be financially sound, self-supporting, and with an increased 
membership. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year :—President, William Brown; Vice-Presidents, John Bruce and 
G. 8. French; Hon. Critic, F. M. Sutcliffe, F.R.P.S.; Hon. 
Lanternist, E. Hall; Hon. Assistant Lanternist, H. A. Burnell ; 
Hon. Secretary, Woodhouse Parkinson, Ocean Road, Whitby. 

Tur FEDERATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SocIETIES OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND AND Durnam.—A meeting of the Council of this Federation was 
held in the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, on Wednesday, November 8. Mr. W. S. Corder was 
elected President. The Secretary reported that the Federation con- 
sisted of fourteen Societies, with a membership of over 800. A lecture 
syllabus had been sent out to the various societies. It was decided 
that the annual re-union this session take the form of a dinner, to be 
held in Newcastle early in the next year, when one of the leading 
photographers of the country will be invited as guest. A lantern 
slide competition will be held on similar lines to the one last year 
Mr. Arthur Payne, F.R.P.S., founder of the Federation, whose effort? 
are largely responsible for the flourishing condition of the same, wag 
elected a life member of the Council. A new society, the Dudley and 
District Camera Club (Northumberland) was admitted to the Federa- 
tion, The Hon. Sec. is John B. Scott, 1, Bedford Place, North 
Shields. 

Sr. Arpans Puorocrapruic Socrery.—Lecturing on the 10th inst. on 
“Velox and its New Applications,” Mr. A. W. Green described the 
varieties of the Velox paper suited for different classes of negatives, 
and introduced the “Nobra” developer for the production of glossy 
prints free from markings. He concluded by giving the following 
as toning formule which were found satisfactory with Velox :—(1) 
The copper bath of Mr. Fergusson. It is the most satisfactory of the 
one-solution toning baths, as the results are moderately lasting, but 
the colour, as a rule, is inclined to a red rather than a sepia: A.— 
Copper sulphate, 30 grains; potassium citrate neutral, 120 grains; 
B.—Potassium ferricyanide, 25 grains; potassium 
Mix in equal parts an 


water, 10 ozs. 
citrate neutral, 120 grains ; 
immerse the print. The colour quickly becomes warmer in tone, and 
may be removed whenever the colour desired is secured. A bright red 
can be obtained with this formula. (2) A “Sulphide” toning method, 
one based on the original formula of Mr. Blake-Smith. In this process 
the prints are first bleached in a mixture of iodine and potassium 
iodide, and then darkened by plunging into a solution of sodium sul- 
phide. The drawback here, in the case of Velox, is that with the 
iodine bleaching process there is a decided tendency to staining. In 
place of it is used a mixture of ferricyanide and Bromide of potassium. 


water, 10 ozs. 


The formula recommended is as follows :—A.—Potassium ferricyanide, 
1oz.; water, 9 ozs.; bromide of potassium, 30 grains. B.—Sodium 
water, 15 ozs. This solution will keep fairly well, 


The procedure is very simple and exceed- 


sulphide, 1 02. ; 
and is easy to make up. 
ingly fascinating. The prints, which should be either very well washed 
or treated with hypax or some other hypo-eliminator, are placed in 
the bleaching bath, in one minute or so the image is almost completely 
bleached away, now rinse in water and place in the sulphur bath. The 


print immediately assumes a rich sepia tone without staining of any 
sort. A few minutes’ washing completes the process. 


Warrorp Pxsorograpnic Socrery.—The following have been 
elected officers for the current year:—President, H. Snowden Ward, 
F.R.P.S.; vice-presidents, Lady Ebury, Dr. A, E. \Cox, and C. R. 
Girardot’; Committee, Miss Kate Smith, Dr. C. H. Hall, M. Bate- 
man, J, Cullen, H. Langford Lewis; hon. lanternist, F. D. Ogden; 


git 
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hon. treasurer, C, E, Head; hon. secretary, C. J. Trevarthen, Ash- 
croft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 


EpivsurcH Prorocrapsic Socrery.—At the monthly meeting of | 


this society on Wednesday of last week, the Rey. H, N. Bonnar 
gave a lecture on “Some Methods of Photographing Wild Birds.” 
The lecturer dwelt on the necessity of knowing or learning the 
habi birds, how to distinguish their eggs, where they usually 
nest, he 
habi 
first 
etc., 
correct time to get a successful photograph. 


S 0 
and how long the eggs take to hatch out, together with t 
s of the young ones, whether they are able to run about t 
day, or whether they need be nursed and acquire strength, 
that proper precautions might be taken to come at the 
Emphasis was placed 


so 


on the absolute necessity of using the vesy fastest plates procurable, 


then the most suitable camera, and an account given of the different 


methods of making the exposure, such as long bulb and tube focal 


plane, electric release, etc. He emphasised the necessity of disguising the 
camera with suitable foliage to make it appear as like the surround- 


ings as possible, and counselled making all preparations, such as 


erecting tripod, etc., as far away from the scene of action as pos- 
sible, to avoid disturbing the birds; and, above all, and through 
He con- 
eluded by showing a large number of good slides of wild birds and 
een taken by the 


all the lecture, ran the one cardinal virtue—patience. 


their various haunts, some of the plates having 
bird itself actually releasing the shutter by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of straw and twine. 
November 7, at the Law 


ing demonstration 


Leeps PxHorograpxic Socrmry.—On 
Institute, Leeds, Mr. Harry Wade gave an interes 
of Oil Printing before the members of this society. The lecturer 
said the process depended upon the repelling action that a moist 


film of chromated gelatine exerts towards oily pigments or inks, 


by exposure to light, the parts most 


or the ink in direct proportion to the 


which action becomes modified 
affected acquiring an affinity 
light action. Paper is coated with hard gelatine, sensitised with 
printed in daylight, washed free from 
Although 
eprecated 


potassium bichromate, dried, 


bichromate salt, and then “rolled up” with printer's ink. 
single transfer paper has been 
its use as the gelatine is over-hardened; he preferred to coat his 


hould be chosen; thin material would 


recommended, Mr. Wade 


own paper. A stout paper s 
not stand the rough usage the print has to undergo whi 
smooth-surfaced cartridge answers well, cut a little larger than the 
print required, to allow handling when inking, as the roller has a 
It is coated with a hot 10 per cent. 
The demonstrator 


e wet; a 


tendency to pick it up. solution 
of hard gelatine, either by floating or flowing. 
adopted the latter method, supporting the paper on a shee 
pouring a pool of hot gelatine in the centre, tilting until 
was covered to the edges, and then pouring off the superfluous 
‘solution, just in the same way one would varnish a negal Dry 
paper may be coated in this way, but it is better to damp it first, 
as in the former case the inking roller has a tendency to pick up 
the gelatine from its support. The coated film should be thin, other- 
wise the gelatine swells too much in the high lights, and there is 
a difficulty in getting contact with the finer details when rolling up. 
Mr. Wade instanced the branches of trees against a blank sky, 
hich become recessed and do not receive their due proportion of 
The film is allowed to set, then the paper hung up 
It is sensitised by immersion in a 5 per cent. 
tion of potassium bichromate for two or three minutes—stronger 
solutions do not seem to influence the results—and again dried. 
The printing speed of the paper is rather quicker than P.O.P., a 
A thin negative is required, full of 
d give 


of glass, 
the paper 


ive. 


w 
by a 
solu- 


ink. 
corner to dry. 


decided advantage in winter. 
detail and gradation in the high lights, as one which wou 
The paper should be expose: until 


a fair result on bromide paper. 
the details in the high lights show faintly, a little experience, as 


with platinotype, which it resembles, will help to gauge the correct 
depth. The best results are obtained on paper freshly sensitised 


the plain 
from the 
he yellow 


—within 24 hours—although it may be kept coated with 
gelatine for any length of time. The print as it comes 
frame is washed in cold water for half an hour until t 
narged. It can either be 


colour of the bichromate is disc inked up 


at this stage or dried and worked up afterwards, at convenience; 
in the latter case it will require a thorough soaking in warm water 
to saturate the gelatine, before inking up is commenced; the results 
yy the former method. The origi- 
but the demon- 


In using solid 


are not technically so good as 
nator of the process recommended solid oil colours, 
strator found ordinary letterpress inks equally good. 


the outer surface should be scraped away and the soft 
ab with a little turpentine to the 


ly distributed evenly with a roller. 


colours, 


interior worked up on a glass s 
consistency of a thick cream, fina 
To apply the ink Mr. Wade used two rollers, one of 
other small, diameter, made of gelatine; also an ordinary rubber 


arge, and the 


squeegee. The damp print—wiped to remove excess of water— 
is rolled with the roller until inked all over; on continuing to roll 
the picture 


the ink lifts somewhat from the high lights, anc 


begins to appear. By using the smaller diameter rollers the ink 
is picked up more quickly. 
the ink alternately allows the operator to build up the desired effects, 


The process of applying and removing 


heavy pressure giving strength to the prints. The image can be 
removed at any time by a rag soaked in turpentine, and a fresh 


start made. New gelatine rollers are very tacky, picking up too 


much ink; this can be remedied by rolling in powdered alum, which 
the pigment, 
d it take the 


colour all over and refuse to give it up, then over-exposure, or too 


hardens the surface. If the print will not take up 


is a sign of under-exposure or too thick an ink; shou 


hin an ink is the cause. Myr. Wade successfully manipulated several 
prints, and also passed round examples in various colours, whose 
technical qualities were much admired, resembling carbon prints 
very closely. 
ee 
CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

A catatogun of Mr. F. E. Ives’ optical specialties reaches us 
from his sales agent, Mr. Albert B. Porter, 524, Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, U.S.A., and is a pamphlet which will probably be welcomed 
It lists the prices of 
the Ives’ new replicas of diffraction gratings, spectrographs, etc, 
Mr. Potter will send it free of charge. 

We have received a couple of well illustrated lists of lanterns and 
accessories and a series of “chic” Christmas photographic cards 
from Kodak, Limited. A postcard to 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., 
will bring a copy of each. 

From Mr. Samuel J. Beckett, of 20, Baker Street, W., we have 
These slides 
Most of the 
countries and capitals of Hurope are represented, and readings are 
supplied to go with the different series. A new lecture on Norway 
sent for our inspection is representative of the other readings. It is 
concise and descriptive, is in notebook form, folding from the 


by those occupied with colour photography. 


received a very complete list of lantern slides for hire. 
embrace a wide range of subjects for trayel-lectures. 


top, and it is printed on one side only of the page in bold type, so 
that the matter can be easily followed in a dim light, and, moreover, 
the page from which one reads remains always in the same position, 
The lantern list also contains some excellent “pointers for lecturers.” 
Kyery amateur lantern lecturer should get a copy. 


——_ 


EXHIBITION prospectuses have been sent us from the Boston Camera 
Club (Hon. Secs., H. M. Hames and R. W. Halliday, 65, West Street, 
Boston, Lancs.), the Watford Camera Club (Hon. Sec., E. H. Jackson, 
100, High Street, Watford), and the Lancaster Photographic Society 
(Hon. Sec., R. T. Simpson, 10 North Road, Lancaster). 
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No Care Made Out.—At Cardiff Police-court on Saturday last 
Alfred Williams was ¢ narged’ on remand with obtaining money by 
false pretences from Charles Shapcott, Emily Bryant, and Bessie 
Bryant. The allegation was that prisoner had been employed by 
a Mr. Ballard, 2 photographer, to get orders. He obtained orders 
from the parties named in the charge, and received small sums of 
money on account, but he had not handed over the orders with the 
money. Prisoner questioned the witnesses with some astuteness to 
show that he had not acted fraudulently, and the magistrates de- 


cided that no case had been made out, and discharged him. 


Tuerr of “Sticky-Back” Tickets——Frank Chard, aged fourteen, 
‘was charged, on remand, at. the Bristol Police-court, with stealing a 
“number of receipt forms, value 5d., the property ofgH. O. Seaman, 
photographer, of 27, Castle Street, and with obtaining by false 
pretences 1s. from Mary Ann Burge, of 2, Goodhind Street, and 8d. 


from Mary Ann Johns, of 2, Gloucester Street, St. Jude’s. Mrs. 


Burge stated that Chard asked her to buy some tickets by which 
she would be able to have her photograph taken at, half-price— 
twelve “sticky-backs” for sixpence instead of a shilling. She 
understood the boy obtained a commission, and bought two tickets. 
On going to Mr. Seaman’s she found the tickets were of no use. 
Mary Ann Johns said she bought three tickets from the boy for 
8d. The photographs, she understood, were 3d. a dozen. An 
assistant to Mr. Seaman stated that the tickets were taken from 
the counter when witness and Mr. Seaman were absent. About 
twenty tickets from two stolen books were presented. No can- 
yassers were employed. The boy pleaded guilty, and said he was 
sorry and did not know what made him do it. The remaining 
tickets were found at his home, 6, Lower Castle Street, and accused 
had given a man 6s. to keep for him. ‘He had been discharged from 
two situations on account of dishonesty. The Bench decided to 
send the lad to Kingswood Reformatory for five years. 


Re John Wm. Calvert, of 58, Stonefall Avenue, Starbeck, and 
carrying on business at Stonefall Terrace, Starbeck, and 16, Chapel 
Street, Harrogate.—The above-named debtor appeared for his public 
examination at the York Bankruptcy Court on Friday, before the 
Registrar. The statement of affairs filed by the debtor disclosed 
habilities amounting to £104 16s. 10d., and a deficiency of £91 12s. 3d., 
the assets amounting to only £13 4s. 7d. “Heavy rents and rates, 
falling off of trade, and some bad debts,” was given as the cause 
of the failure. In answer to questions put by the Official Receiver, 
debtor said he began business at Boroughbridge as a painter and 
decorator about nine years ago, and continued for three years, 
afterwards removing to Starbeck. The latter business was successful 
for the first two. years, but declined very much in the past four 
years. It was his venture as a photographer at Chapel Street, 
Harrogate, that contributed the most largely to his insolvency, the 
tates and rents being very heavy. He had hoped to sell the bus- 
iness, but had not done so. ‘The examination was adjourned for 
formal completion. 


Ay application for discharge from bankruptcy was made before 
his Honour, Judge Parry, at the Manchester County Court, last 
week, by Franz Baum, photographer, of Manchester and Bolton. 

Tt was reported by the Official Receiver that the receiving order 
_ Was made on a creditor’s petition on November 26, 1904, and the 
liabilities proved amounted to £509. No dividend had been paid, 
and the assets were insufficient to meet the expenses of the bank- 


ruptcy. The Official Receiver submitted that the bankrupt had 
omitted to keep proper books of account, that he had contributed 
to his bankruptcy by rash and hazardous speculations, and that 
three months previous to his bankruptcy he gave undue preference 
to one of his creditors. The bankrupt contended that he had not 
wittingly committed any offence against the Bankruptcy Act. His 


Honour suspended the discharge for three years. 


Barravups, Limrrep.—This company has been registered with a 
capital of £1,500 in £1 shares, to acquire and carry on the business 
of a photographer, and dealer in works of art and vertu, etc., now 
carried on under the style of Philip Barraud, at 92, Bold Street, 
Liverpool, and to adopt an agreement between Philip Barraud and 
L. Dedwydd. There will be no initial public issue. The qualifica- 
tion of the directors is £10 in shares, and the first directors are 
to be P. Barraud and L. Dedwydd. ‘he registered offices are at 92, 
Bold Street, Liverpool. 


H. A. West anp Co., Lrp.—Registered November 2. Capital 
£1,500, in £1 shares. Objects: To take over the business of a 
chemist and druggist carried on by H. A. West at 15, St. Stephen's 
Road, Norwich, as Lowe and Co., and to carry on the same and 
the business of opticians, dealers in photographic and _ scientific 
apparatus and materials, etc. No initial public issue. Registered 
office, 15, St. Stephen’s Road, Norwich. 


An Impudent Theft.—At the Guildhall Police-court. on Wednesday 
last, George East, of no occupation, was charged, before Sir John 
Bell, with wilfully smashing a plateglass window at Messrs. Beck 
and Co., Limited, opticians, of Cornhill, doing damage to the extent 
of £4, and, further, with stealing a number of nautical instruments 
from the window. A constable on duty in (Cornhill that morning 
saw the accused take off one of his boots, and with the heel of it smash 
the window. Putting his arm through the hole he abstracted several 
of the instruments, and was running away when the officer stopped 
him. The prisoner was remanded. 


Ar the Gloucester County Court on Tuesday of last week, Joseph 
Baggett, photographer, of Conduit Street. Gloucester, made an 
application for an administration order, which was granted. 


A First meeting of creditors of William Marsden Harrison, 
photographer, Falmouth, Truro, Redruth, and Helston, was held 
on Monday of last week at Truro. Debtor’s statement showed gross 
liabilities £2,063, of which £611 was expected to rank, and an 
estimated surplus of £1,122. His assets included pronerty £586, 
book debts estimated to produce £150, and surlpus from securities in 
hands of creditors fully secured £159. He attributed his failure 
to pressure by creditors, general depression in trade, and the great 
reduction in the sale of photographic views caused by publication 
of picture postcards. The Official Receiver, in his observations, 
said debtor filed his petition in consequence of pressure by two 
trade creditors, who issued writs against him for £84 and 873 
respectively. He commenced business in Falmouth in 1876, and in 
1879 filed a petition for the liquidation of his affairs. His liabilities 
were then £887, and his assets were estimated at £620. A first and 
final dividend of Is. 5d. in the £ was declared in 1880, and he 
obtained his discharge in 1881. The following year he again started 
business at Falmouth with a free capital of about £50 in cash, and 
continued in business there and at the branch establishments until 


the present receiving order was made. The assets included £500 
expected to be derived under the will of his deceased mother. he 
surplus of £1,122 over total liabilities appeared to be somewhat 
uncertain. The debtor had not been adjudicated a bankrunt. and 


the business had been carried on with the approval of the principat 
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creditors until that date with a view to disposing of it as a going 
concern. He estimated his profits during the past three years from 
the photographic business at from £300 to £400 a year. The meet- 
ing approved the course adopted by the Official. Receiver, passed a 
resolution in favour of the adjudication of debtor as a bankrupt, 
and appointed a trustee and committee of inspection, and decided 
to retain the present staff, as well as the service of debtor, the latter 
to receive £3 a week. 


Dews and Dotes. 


—— 


B. J. Epwarps and Co.—We are pleased to hear that this old-estab- 
lished firm is again coming to the fore in the manufacture of plates 
and films, and the fact that Mr. Edwards himself is now personally 
taking an active part in the firm’s productions can be regarded as a 
contributory cause of revived activity and a guarantee for future ex- 
cellence. Mr. J. W. P. Rawlins is the general manager, and he will 
see that everything on the business side is promptly and efficiently 
attended to. 


At the Third Scottish National Photographic Salon, to be held at 
the. Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, in 1906, the walls are to be hung 
with a representative collection of Mr. Evan’s work; while Herr M. 
Matthias, a German worker of note, is also arranging for a special 
display. No doubt those invitation collections will ke a great treat 
to the Scottish pictorialists who can visit the Salon at Dundee. 


Tua Cripplegate Photographic Society.—This flourishing City 
Society, with its headquarters at the handsome Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, E.C., only needs to be a little better known to local and 
other photographic workers to become one of the foremost societies of 
its kind in the London area. Possessed 0: 
its meetings, and a permanent and well-equipped enlarging and dark 
room, the members must find little to grumble at in return for their 
Grumbling is the prerogative of every member of every 


he Cripplegate Society the 


ample accommodation for 


subscription. 
photographic society, but in the case of t 
most inveterate grunbler must find his occupation gone, especially 
when he contemplates the list of fixtures that the indefatigable Hon. 
Sec., J. B. Parnham, has got together for the forthcoming winter 
session. “Gum Bichromate,” by J. C. S. Mummery; “ Enlarged 
Negatives,” by Bertram C. Wickison; “Intensification and Reduc- 
tion,” by J. McIntosh; “The Hand Camera,” by W. L. Wastell; 
“Figure Photography,” by E. H. R. Hillsworth; ‘“ Retouching,” by 
H. Gordon Stollard ; hy with the Microscope,” by J. I. 
Pigg; “Pictorial Photography,” 
Photography,” by F. J.. Mortimer ; 
R. Child Bayley are among the items in the programme, which is fully 
filled until May next. The “ Members’ Book,” in which full particu- 
lars of the Society are contained, is one of the neatest and handiest of 


“ Photograp 
by A. Horsley Hinton; “Marine 


and lectures by Alex. Mackie and 


the many winter programmes and year-books we have seen this season. 
ion to the information mentioned, 
has a good amount of space for no The Hon. Sec. will 
be pleased to forward particulars of membership, etc., on application 
to him at 5, Reighton Road, Upper Clapton, N.E. The annual exhi- 
bition, which will be held in the large hall of the Institute is fixed for 
March 12-15, 1906, and entry forms will be ready shortly. 

Mr. Tuomas G. Amus (formerly representative of Messrs. B. J. 
Edwards and Co., Ltd.) is now representing Messrs. Elliott and 
Sons, of Barnet, in the North of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


It is compact in size, ana, in addi 


es and diary. 


BorpeEr Occasionally seen between Light and Dark Regions on 


Photographic Plates—-Two correspondents writing to “Nature” on | 


this 
Oliver 


in the 
issue). 


view of Sir 
Professor F, 
Sir Oliver Lodge 
for the border seen between light and dark regions on photographs. 


subject, do not entirely 
Lodge (reprinted 


J. Allen writes:—The reason mentioned by 


concur 


in our last 


is not the only one. In the denser regions of a negative the 
developer gets more exhausted or restrained than in the thinner 
regions, and this affects the adjacent parts. At the junction of a 
dense and a thin area the edge of the thin part is made thinner by 
the restraining compounds (bromide, oxidised pyrogallol, etc.) de- 
rived from the denser part, while, on the contrary, the edge of the 
denser part is made denser by the less exhausted developer flowing 
from the thin area. This effect is apt to be the more marked when 
the developer is already well restrained, as by staleness or the addi- 
tion of much bromide. R. Child’ Bayley says that the explanation 
does not take into consideration the following facts: (1) The “per- 
ceptible difference in thickness” between the acted-on and unacted- 
on portions of a negative is only perceptible to our unaided senses 
when certain developers are employed containing substances which 
act powerfull? on the gelatine. Most modern negatives certainly 
have no perceptible differerwe in thickness, certainly not enough 
difference to give rise to so marked an effect as that referred to. 


(2) The difference in thickness is most marked in the “carbon” 
transparencies from which many enlarged negatives are made. Here 
it can be both seen and felt; in the other case it cannot. We 


might therefore expect this cylindrical lens effect to be most marked 


when using such a transparency, but the careful comparison of a 
number of enlarged negatives made in these two methods reveals 
In my 
always accounted for the phenomenon in the fol 


sensitive film ordinarily can only be approached 


not the slightest difference between them. own mind I have 
owing way: The 
by the developer 
from its outward face, hence the action over an area where the light 
action has been the same is uniform. But if that area is bordered 
by one where there has been little or no light action, the developer 


er much work in 


absorbed by such parts is not spent in doing any 
those parts, and, so far as any lateral diffusion is concerned, is 
Hence the borders o 
an unexposed portion, are attacked 
oth from the front and from the un- 


border line of 


practically fresh developer. an exposed por- 
tion, where it comes agains 
by fresh developer diffusing 
exposed part, and wé should therefore expect to find a 
For a simi 


act, we do. ar reason We 


dense line on the border 


greater density there, as, in 
should expect to find a less 
transparent portion, as is the case, though it is not of 
That this is the true explanation is, I think, 
can be quite 


of the more 
en so notice- 
able as the former. 
made manifest by the fact t 
easily distinguished on plates exposed in Spurge’s 
portunity of a “ cylindrica 


hat the line in question 
actinometer, 
lens effect,” 


where there is certainly no op 
and especially when development has been pushed far. 


Tue Worthing Camera Club’s new rooms in Liverpool Terrace 
were opened by the president, Colonel A. Henty, last week. 
A dark room has been fitted up, and an enlarging apparatus 
provided. 


Tuer Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union.—As -previously 
announced in these pages, a Photographic Union has been in 
course of formation for the societies in the counties of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. The matter has now been finally settled, and the 
following particulars are to hand from the hon. sec. :—Officers for 
1906—President: Dr. C. Thurston (Holland; vice-presidents: Rev 
H. W. Dick (Manchester), Dr. Brennan’ (Stockport), Dr. Orurap: 
(Burnley), T. Lee Syms (Leigh). Lantern Slide Section—Hon. sec. : 
T. Hudson, 6, Rigby Street, Nelson. Print Folio Section—Hon- 
gec.: Dr. A. I. Lakin, Lightbowne Road, Moston, Manchester- 
Jury of Selection for Union Prints and Slides: Dr. C. T. Holland, 
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ey. H. W. Dick, Messrs. 8. L. Coulthurst, C. F. Inston, J. J. 
nwell, and F. Whitaker. Judges available for Union Societies’ 
npetitions and Exhibitions: Dr. C. T. Holland, Rey. H. W. Dick, 
Crump, Dr. A. T. Lakin, Dr. Ellis, Messrs. S. L. Coulthurst, 
. Anyon, I. Lee Syms, J. W. Wade, A. BH. Bellingham, C. F. 
Jnston, I. Glazebrook, J. Shaw, Tullock Cheyne, and A. W. 
Cooper. The societies comprising the Union are:—Accrington 
Photographic, Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic, Barrow-in-Furness 
Photographic, Birkenhead Photographic, Blackburn Photographic, 
Bolton Photographic, Bootle Photographic, Burnley Camera Club, 


Bury Atheneum PHotographic, Colne Camera Club, Crompton 


Camera Club, Darwen Photographic, Duckinfield Photographic, 
Eyerton Camera Club, Leigh Photographic, Liverpool Photograplic, 


fanchester Photographic, Nelson Photographic, St. Helens Camera 
Club, St. Mathew’s (Bootle) Camera Club, Sale Photographic, Sef- 
ton Park Photographic, Simpson Memorial Camera Club, South- 


port Photographic, Stockport Photographic, Wallasey Photographic, 
Walton Photographic, and Widnes Photographic. ‘The Hon. Business 
Secretary and Treasurer is W. Tansley, 22, Chapel Place, Liverpool. 


A New Kyicur.—We note the name of Edward Cecil Hertslet. 


among the recipients of Birthday Honours. He has served the 
Fereign Office for over 37 years, and has been British Consul at Ant- 
werp and Havre. Interest for our readers in the new knighthood 
entres in the fact that Mr. Hertslet was British Member of the 
International Jury Photographic Section. at the Paris Exhibition. 


Tur Second American Salon.—We learn from an American con- 


temporary that the standard of work submitted to the jurors of the 
forthcoming American Salon is very high, and superior to last year’s 


exhibit. ‘This, together with the large entry received, speaks most 
encouragingly for its success. ‘The work submitted to various centres 
is now en route to New York. 


During the last few days many suggestions have been made that 
the “Venus and Cupid” by Velasquez, which is now on view at 
Messrs. Agnew’s gallery, should be added to the excellent series of 
works by that master in the National Gallery. It can hardly be 
said that there is any chance of anything resulting from these 
suggestions unless some wealthy art lover, or group of art lovers, 
can be induced to purchase the canvas and present it to the nation, 
The habitual parsimony of the British Government in art matters, 
observes the “Globe,” makes it extremely improbable that the 
‘Treasury will respond to a request for the acquisition of a picture 


which certainly ought not to be allowed to leave this country. 
When great opportunities occur the National Gallery has to let them 
slip because practically it is supported by charity, and has to look 
to outside assistance for funds which will sufficiently supplement 


{ts inadequate grant to enable it to carry on its work with passable 

-ttliciency, The contributions of the charitable are hardly likely to 
put it in a position to secure a masterpiece by Velasquez which is 
oveted by the whole world. 


_ ‘Tum thirty-fifth volume of the “ Studio,” which has just been 
publishe , Is lacking in none of the characteristics which have made 


his magazine for some years past so conspicuously successful. One 
of the most noteworthy merits of the “Studio” has always been 


its consistency in advocating the claims to attention of all art that 
1S correct! 


y and sincerely original, and in this volume there is no sign 


of departure from a policy which is commendably enlightened and 
broad-minded. 


The articles included in it cover the widest possible 
ground, and sum up an astonishing number of phases of artistic 
activity, not forgetting photography; and the illustrations, always 
excellently reproduced, show well what is being done by art workers 
all over the world. The array of special plates in colour is an 
admirable feature of the publication. 


Correspondence, 


* * Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications wnless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


correspond2nts 
—>———— 


DEVELOPING P.O.P. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have been trying your formula for developing 
P.O.P. (*B.J.,” October 20, p. 822). I find this gives a brown 
tone, but it may be that I did not use the right quantity of citric 
acid, as you do not give the quantity. I did not like the brown 
tone, so I tried the formula as follows, given in “Photography” :— 
Metol 3 grain, water 13 oz., glacial acetic acid 85 minims, solution 
of citric acid(96 grains to 1 oz.) 85 minims, solution of potass 
bichromate (10 grains to 1 oz.) 3 to 5 drops. ‘The tone given with 
this is just like gold toning bath, but it takes a long time to 
develop, and the prints lose a lot in the hypo. Can you tell me 
how to quicken this formula without altering the tone? Also, is 
ten minutes in the hypo bath sufficient (hypo 3 oz. to pint)? I 
have a large quantity of P.O.P. postcards to turn out between 
this and Christmas. Can I develop these in large batches as 
with gold toning, or must they be done a few at a time.—I remain 
yours faithfully, E. A. BArtLert. 

7, High Street, Leamington, 

November 10, 1905. 

[We insert our correspondent’s letter here thinking that perhaps 
others who have experimented with P.O.P. developers may help 
him out of their experience. Cautious increase of the bichromate 


should quicken development, but will certainly affect the tone. 
We should advise reducing the citric and acetic acids instead. A 
ten minutes’ immersion in the hypo is adequate. Jn regard to the 
development of postcards, our experience of every developer for 
the purpose is that the back of the print is discoloured, a defect 
of the process which matters nothing in the case of prints to be 
mounted, but unfits it for postcards.—Eps., B.J.P..] 


DETAIL - IN GUM. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—It has often been urged against the process of gum 

bichromate that it is incapable of rendering fine detail, requires 
a specially thin negative, and, apart from multiple coating, lacks 
depth and range from deepest shadows to purest high lights. 
Your opinion, therefore, on the little prints enclosed, produced 
solely for this purpose, may prove of interest to your readers, for 
I have always contended that this method of single-coated printing 
is capable of giving as clean and sharp an image as any other matt 
surface process. The prints, all from plucky, sharp, fairly dense 
negatives, just such as many professicnals aim at, and half a dozen 
other prints almcst practically identical, were obtained at the same 
time with almost dreary monotony.—Yours, etc., 


aie J. Pac Crorv. 
Quadrant Chambers, Birmingham. 


[The prints sent by Mr. Croft are from negatives of black-and- 
white line sketches, and are excellent reproductions of this class of 
original.—Eps., B.J.P.] 


PLUMBING FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—Mr. W. Foster Brigham’s article on “ Plumbing for 
Photographers” is Mteresting, but his idea in the matter of the 
syphon is very crude. He says, in effect: “Put one end of a length 


a 


See ee. 


aR 
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of tubing into the sink, let the ovher end hang down outside over a 
pail, then put this end into the mouth—or someone eise’s mouth— 
and suck out the air.” If I may be allowed to say So, a very dirty, 
unhealthy, and unnecessary proceeding for one’s own or anyone else's 
moyth. Of course, the proper way is to immerse the whole of the 
tubing in water, close the ends under water, some assistance being 
necessary with thick tubing; one end, the lower, must at all events 
be closed. The elongated portion may now be removed to any 
convenient place lower than the sink, and on unclosing the ends 
(one of which will be held or secured to the sink) the water flows 
and empties.—Yours truly, J. PIKe. 
November 11, 1905. 


THE PERMANENCY OF MATT COLLODION PRINTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Some time ago, perhaps a year, or even two, not 
being able to go to the meetings myself, I sent to the Secretary of 
the London and Provincial Association a sample, or samples, of 
fading of commercial collodion chloride paper, with the request that 
they shouid be shown at a meeting and returned to me. Whether 
they were shown or not I have not heard; they never came back to 
me. They were finished with all the care I could bestow upon them. 
There was no mistaking the prints had gone, in quite a short time. 
There is no need for surprise that some samples of C.C. paper 
should be so fugitive when we consider the composition they are 
coated with and the quality of the support. I have in my possession 
C.C. prints made by Mr. Bruce, of Duns, about twenty-five years 
ago, they were—he informed me at the time—made upon paper from 
abroad. They are as good now as they were when new. But they 
are glossy (there is no difficulty in matting a C.C. glossy paper, 
simply requires putting down on “smoothed” opal). It it the 
attempt to matt C.C. and sell it at a price comparable with P.O.P.— 
the great yearning for anything and everything that is low priced— 
Collodion 
Moreover, one 


that has brought about this cry against the process. 
paper cannot be made good at a very low figure. 
must not forget that it is unfair to condemn a process because perhaps 
only one or two samples of commercial papers are fauity.—Yours 
truly, Ar. J. Brown. 
Walthamstow. 


November 13, 1905. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Referring to the discussion on this subject which is 
going on in your columns, I may mention that the “Aristo Manual” 
=sued by the American Aristotype Company goes very fully into 
the manipulation of C.C. papers, and fully clears up all the points 
mentioned by your various correspondents. I have no doubt that 
Mr. H. M. Fell, 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, E:C. the representative 
of the company in this country, will be pleased to send a copy to 
KKopax, Lrp. 
pp. J. Brown. 


tny inquirer.—Yours faithfully, 
November 14, 1905. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—The trouble with C.C papers complained of by the 
various correspondents under the above heading comes from several 
causes. Whenever yellowish spots appear in the prints after mount- 
ing—it may be the next day or some time after—in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they are caused by the moisture not being 
thoroughly dried out of the inferior of the mounts. When prints 
are supposed to be dry and are stacked up for spotting, and later 
placed together in packages, this moisture draws through the mass 
of mounts so stacked or placed in packages, and carries with it 
the impurities in the mount, the colouring matter of the mount, or 


acid generated by damp paste, These various impurities, carri 
through the prints, attack the image, more often in spots, but son 
times the whole print is affected. he cure for this trouble is eal 
and absolutely certain. 

Firstly, never lay prints flat on a table to dry after mounting, bi 
always place them in a rack so that the air can get to the back | 
well as the ‘face of the prints. 

Secondly, when surface dry, give them the same chances as ar 
other silver prints, and run them through a hot burnisher with 
thin smooth cardboard to protect the face of the print from u 
not warm. ‘This will he: 
moisture from the interic 


polishing roll. Have the burnisher hot, 


the mount and thoroughly dry out all 


of the same, and will also shape the card much better than 
cold burnisher. Those who use a “Globe” enameller can easil 
take off the top back cog by unscrewing the centre screw of th 


same and slipping the cog off. When this is done prints can bh 


burnishing rolls without any cardboard protecto 


run through the 


as both rolls will then run alike and will not burnish. 
do you think it would be before P.O.P. or albume 
prints would show this trouble if they were not burnished? Eve 
quicker than C.C. 


How long 


In burnishing these other papers the moun 
is heated and all the moisture is thereby dried out. A great man 
eople do not realise this, but they will readily bring it to min 
when they stop to think how often apparently dry mounted prints 


on being burnisher for the first two or thre 


g run through a hot 


imes, become quite soft, and as the burnishing is continued th 


mounts become more solid and firm. In other words they are being 
dried. If this plan be pursued, and the mounts are once thoroughh 
dried, there will never be any further trouble owing to yellow spot 
rom this cause. 


Yellow spots can also come from leaving prints in damp blotters 
g 


or stacking prints in blotters and leaving them there for som 


hours, but spots produced in this way are very often much smallet 


han those caused by moisture in the interior of the mount. 

When wishing to dry C.C. prints before mounting, Squeegee the 
water out, lay them out on clean dry blotters, place clean blotter: 
over the face of them, and lay them out to dry. 
or more lots of blotters with prints between them on top of each 


Never place twe 


other. The trouble generally comes from piling a number of blot- 
ters containing prints on top of each other. The effect of this is 
chat any acids, bleaching chemicals, or hypo in the blotters are 
released and disseminated through the mass, affecting the prints 
The same troubles will likewise happen to albu- 
men prints, as any old worker knows full well. All blotters, after 
being used, should be hung up by clips on a line to dry before being 


lying in between. 


stacked away for use again. 

In reading the letter from “ Othello,” I must differ from him as 
to the difference in the climatic conditions in America and England. 
as in certain portions of America where C.C. paper is used and 
worked most successfully, i.e., in the New England States, and 
also in Oregon on the Pacific Coast, the amount of moisture in the 
air is fully as great as in England, and in the latter place on the 
Pacific Coast I am inclined to think it is greater, as all houses with 
wooden instead of tile roofs will have a very heavy coating of green 
moss on them within a year or two of being built, from the amount 


of moisture in the air. C.C. 


J. papers will work in any climate, but 
are more specially suited to a climate like England, with con- 
siderable dampness; but ordinary precautions must be taken to 
“ Othello” 


will use the hot burnisher, as suggested, he will be free from most 


thoroughly dry out the moisture in the mounts. If 


of his troubles with yellow spots. 
The experience of Mr. Bertram T. Hewson I quite agree with. 
Tf care and cleanliness are used in working ©.C. papers they will 


be found to be all that the manufacturers claim for them, and with- 
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out any exceptions as permanent as any other process with paper 
as a base for the emulsion. 

(.C. is an ideal paper for the professional photographer, and the 
photographer or printer who learns to work C.C. and gives as much 
thought and care to it as he would to any other process will find it 
will repay him for all his trouble in certainty of result and beauti- 
ful effects.—Yours respectfully, 

November 14, 1905. 


H. Marrrnys. 


TRUMPETING! 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I have read with great interest in your pages a 


paper read by Mr. J. Burgess before the London and Provincial Photo- 


graphic Association, and I am astonished that there is a photo- 
graphic worker living who has so much brass in his composition. 
Gold and silver are. the metals most associated with photography— 
“speech is silvern, silence is golden.” Brass is associated with the 
trumpet and trombone, and all three are visible in this paper. 
Those of us who are scribes will highly value the appreciation Mr. 
Burgess gives us in connection with the honours done Dr. Maddox. 
Were all the people who helped in that matter—fools? Did 


nobody know beside Mr. Burgess what he (Mr, Burgess) had done? 


He says men are gullible, and he says that, too, now, when he 
tries to upset honour done another man. It is clear nobody knew 
anything but one man, and he never spoke—presumably. Surely 
proof could have been forthcoming if the wrong man was being 
honoured. Editors do not, as a rule, tell the man-in-the-street that 
they got certain copy because they were wanting matter to’ fill a 
certain space. And Traill Taylor was not a garrulous man in that 
way. He was a human like the rest of us, and-he was an honest 


‘man, too. The aspersion Mr. Burgess makes surely was unneces- 


sary. Of course, it is easy enough to go on and on when the first 
step is made. And so bromide paper was not invented by the 


inventor, but by somebody else. This, of course, may be true, but 


people are so gullible, so Mr. Burgess says. What one regrets to 
see in this is the I, I, I, of it. “I am the trumpeter.” Mr. Burgess 
is, so he says, the inventor of a “new process for producing all the 
colours of Nature, in proper gradation, by mechanical means.” 
We do not wish to miss this, even if it is not a photographie pro- 
cess, but hand finished, as some say. ‘There are a lot of sceptics in 
the world though we are such a gullible lot. OV 


MAKERS’ FORMULA. 
To the Hditors. 

Gentlemen,—Can. you inform me if photographic formule for de- 
velopers are generally apothecaries weight or avoirdupois? I have 
just written to Elliott and Sons, and they reply that their formule 
are avoirdupois; Marion and Co., on the contrary, reply that their 
formula for P.S, plates is apothecaries. I need hardiy point out to 
you that here lies a stumbling-block to photographers. As a matter 
of fact, [have used apothecaries’ weight for all my formule. 

I suggest to you it is a matter that the BririsH JourNnat shou'd 
take up, and ‘either get uniformity or an announcement published 
by the various makers.—Yours faithfully, (GE 125 

November 11, 1905. 

[We are afraid there is no prevailing custom. Our own prefer- 
ence is for the use in formule only of ounces (avoirdupois) and 
grains (solid measure), and fluid ounces and minims (fluid measure). 
A number of leading makers are fairly consistent in adhering to 
some such system as this, which gives a formula incapable of two 
different readings. In preparing the forthcoming “ Almanac” for 
the press we have sought to safeguard every formula from misin- 


terpretation, but the vagaries of formule-makers makes the task one 
of no slight difficulty —Eps., B.J.P.] 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*,.” All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tum Eprrors, THE British 
JouRNaL oF PxHorocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*," For the convenience of Readers, owr Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


A. Laurens, 19, Pollet Street, Guernsey. Photoaraph of Group of the Duke of 
Connuught, Generals Campbell and Leslie, Captain. Campbell, Mrs. Campbell, 
Miss Campbell, Mr. Campbell, and Major Murray. 

J. Bowe, Union House, High Street, Plumstead, London. Photograph of the 
Rev. F. Cowen. 

P. Peters, 1, Bland’s Cliff, Scarborough. 
Stopped the Tram, Scarborough.” 

J. Weir, 9, Elliot Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. Photograph entitled “Taking the 
Bairns to Weir's.” 

Salter & Sons, The Studio, High Street, Broseley, Salop. Photograph, Iron 
Bridge, Salop. 


Photograph entitled “‘A Wave that 


Fuassricut.—I haye had several photos to take at night, and every 
photo I take there is a shadow showing at the side of face. 
IT am using the Todd-Forret magnesium flash lamp, costing 
12s. 6d. I should feel obliged if you could tell me how I can 
avoid the shadow. I put the lamp on the camera. Should the 
lamp be direct in front, or at sides, or does it require more than 
one lamp ?—F. MatrHovsn. 

You use the lamp in the very worst position for good por- 
traiture, and the shadows you complain of are caused by the 
figures being too near the background. Two lamps are better 
than one, but as you are using only one, place it seven or 
eight feet up and three or four feet to the right or left of 
camera. In addition to this use a reflector of white paper or 
calico for the shadow side of the face. Do not include this 
in the picture, and arrange the light so that its direct rays do 
not impinge on the surface of the lens. 

Hrentanp Lapprn.—The two deyelopers are quite different, and you 
had better make the solutions as directed for the latter 
(pyre-soda). Failing this you should use the stock pyro 
solution given in the forthcoming “ Almanac,” and suitable 
for either ammonia or soda. 

Coryricut 1x Porrrarr.—l invited a gentleman to sit for his photo- 
graph, which he did. I did not charge him, but gave him a 
few copies. 1. Is the copyright mine, although I did not 
mention anything to him about it being my copyright? 2. Is 


it necessary to get a written statement assigning copyright to 
me? 3. As I understand it, I could not publish his portrait 
without his permission. 4, Can he issue it without mine? I 


may say that I have not registered it yet—Enrruw. 

1. Yes. 2. You should do so. 5. His permission is not 
required. 4, No. Youshould register the photograph, as you 
would be able to obtain penalties for any infringement before 
registration.. See the article on “Photographic Copyright” 
in the forthcoming “ Almanac.” 

A: A. A.—We should advise you to write to a few of the leading 
makers. 

Removine Smver Srains.—Will you kindly state procedure for re- 
removing silver stains from negatives? I have a negative 
which is a particularly bad case, it was being printed in glossy 
C.C. paper, but was unfortunately left out and got wet, the 
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paper in consequence sticking to the negative, and although 
the negative was varnished, and it was at once put into 
spirit for the removal of varnish with the hope of saving the 
negative, it is found that the surface of the printing paper 
seems to have eaten into or combined with the film of the 
negative, leaving absolutely opaque patches.—H. W. B. 


If the varnish has been entirely removed and the negati 
is perfectly dry, rub the stained portions with pumice powder, 
Tf this fails to 


remove the markings, wash and dry the negative and place it 


and then place m a bath of strong hypo. 


for ten minutes in potass. iodide solution (20 gr. per 


Wash and transfer to potass 


0Z.). 


yanide solution (30 gr. per oz.) 


rubbing with cotton wool. The last named solution is very 


poisonous. 


Repucixe Hieu Licars.—Will you tell me of a satisfactory way of re- 
ducing opacity of high lights, such as windows, etc., which 
could not have possibly been blocked out during exposure? 
T find by rubbing down the parts with spirits that it is very 
difficult to ge 
slightly more than others. 


it all the same density, some parts being rubbed 


Also, that if by using pyro-soda 
and hydroquinone developers more than once (say using 6 oz. 
of developer for three 12 by 10s) is it detrimental to the last 
plate developed?—A. E.. H. 

1. The best plan for you to adopt is the bleaching and re- 


development method. Immerse the negative in chromic acid 


30 grains, potassium bromide 40 grains, water 10 ounces, and 
allow it to remain until the image is thoroughly bleached. 
Wash thoroughly for ten minutes, and proceed to develop with 
any clean acting developer, weil diluted. If, after a few 
seconds’. application, the plate is examined from the back, it 
will be seen that the whole of the shadow detail has been 
blackened, and the half-tones and high lights only partially so. 
Centinue the action until only the halated high lights remain 


white, then plu 


ge the negative into a strong hypo solution, 


which will dissolve out the unacted-on silver bromide and 


leave every portion of the window of a printable der 


Experiment on useless negatives first, as experience is- needed to 


tell exactly when to stop development, which can. be conducted 


by daylight. 2 The pyro-soda should not be used for more 


than one plate. Hydroquinone developer may be used several 
times until exhausted. 
Trxrine Privrs.—Please publish in next issue a cheap and effective 


compound for tinting gelatine prints, allowing that nothing 


nent to stand 


is sufficiently perr sunlight for many 


months, such as aniline for colour, borax for adulteration, and 


gum to bind—soluble in water.—DavBenr. 
Tf you will look through the advertisement pages of this 
journal you will find several reliable series of photo-tints ad- 


vertised, which should meet your requirements. 


PrRpLexeD.—There is no fault to find with your tohing bath, but we 
should certainly advise the addition of + oz. of liquor ammonia, 
.880, or 4 oz. of carbonate of soda to every pint of your fixing 


bath; for, as you do not wash your prints prior to toning, 


resent 


there is some pessibility of some acid, which is always 
in the emulsion, being carried into it, and you would thus 
Your washing, however, is 


have a possible cause of fading. 
needlessly long, and to this we should ascribe the whole of 
your trouble. Doubtless you have the B.J. for March 3 , 1905, 
if so, read the note on “Short versus Long Washing.” Refer 
aise to our issue for July 28, p. 583, “The Fixing and Washing 
of Prints.” 


alter your method of washing. 


This last article particularly should cause you to 


Your mountant is a little too 


fluid, and if not kept well corked would be a probable cause 


of trouble, «6 it would be liable to turn acid and attack th 


image. With regard to your lens query. The new lens yo 
mention certainly covers the plate much better at a large: 
aperture ; in fact we may say that it would cover at full aper 
ture. It has also a longer focus, which is an adyantage: fo 
cabinet work. The new lens working at £/6 is absolu‘ely th 
same rapidity as the portrait working at //6. 
Lens Query.—What is the best kind of lens to use for general por 
trait work in a studio 21 ft. long by 12 ft. broad? I have « 
cabinet portrait lens by Grubb,.of Dublin, but the focus i 
only 63 in., and I have the impression that I might work witl 


a better lens. Would you advise the use of two den 


—om 
of a longer focus for single figures, and a shorter focus lens fo: 
groups, and if so what kind of lenses? I may say that I fine 
no great depth in the focus, but no doubt that is the case witl 
most portrait lenses. The lens is a very old one, and perhap 
a more up-to-date lens would be adyisable.-—Porrrarr Lens, 
The most useful instrument for portraiture is the portrail 


lens, because it is so much quicker than any other form. The 


one you have is, no doubt, a carte, and not a cabinet lens, i 
No portrait lens of tha 
focus can be expected to cover the cabinet size. 


its equivalent focus is but 63 in. 
A lens 0 
6 to 17 ft. between sittey 
and camera, and that would be the most convenient to use in ¢ 
studio 21 ft. long. a 


about 11 in. focus will require from 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—‘‘I shall be glad if you can tell me thi 
name of the maker of the ‘Midnight Sun’ New Improve 
Photographic Arc Lamp (Patent).” 

We cannot say; but will hand any replies on to the inquirer 

America.—We cannot say. Better address an inquiry to one of ou 
American contemporaries, the names and addresses of whic 
you will find in the Atmanac. 

J. H, E.—1. Albumen or P.O.P. 
Nothing ; 


2. It 
dyes, more or less permanent, are selected. 
ut you can get a pamphlet from Jonathan Fallowfield. 
S. Warrs.—Try Jonathan Fallowfield. 
Vicar AND Sexron.—Kindly tell me who is the rightful owner of tht 
following copyrights. 


usual method. @ 
4. No 


is the 


The vicar has made copyright a photo 
graph of his church, and wishes to assign it to me for work 
done. 


The sexton tells me he gave orders for the photograph 
ye taken, and he did so for the purpose of selling copies for th 
senefit of the church. He paid the photographer out of th 


money raised. Is not the vicar the rightful owner? The mas 
is a servant of his, and work done for the church is the vicar’ 
property. 

The copyright belongs to the one who paid the photographey 


or taking the picture. If the sexton did that as a speculation ef 


us own the copyright belongs to him. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. —Blocks and copy wre received subjeet 
to the appr val of the lublishers, ank advertisements are in 
absolutely without condition expressed or implied, us 10 what appears i 
the teat portion of the paper. 
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lz whole edition of 25,000 


amatter of a few days. 


NAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FOR 1906. 


Epirep sy Grorce EK. Brown, F.L.C. 


copies of the 1906 Atmanac 


Snow approaching completion, and its-issue to the trade 


As the orders already placed 


or the forthcoming volume show that the demand 
xceeds even that for previous years, the publishers re- 
mest dealers and individuals who have not yet ordered 


0 do so at once, otherwise 
isappointed in obtaining a 


they will most probably be 
copy. Purchasers of single 


Dpies are asked to deal through a bookseller or photo- 


maphic depot. 


The features of the Anmanac are sufficiently well known, 
lt attention may be specially directed to certain con- 


muents of the forthcoming 
1. 4 Contents, serving as a 


volume :— 
guide to the pages, and show- 


Ig at a glance in which portion a given item of informa- 


im is to be sought. 


2. An Index of nearly every individual fact, formula, 


nd paragraph, serving to 
libject at once. 
8, Photographic Copyright. 


take the consultant to his 


A popular exposition of the 


libject in its present-day applications. 

4, Epitome of Progress, classified and codified. A review 
: the year’s work in technical and scientific photography ; 
Mwhich everything on a given subject is assembled at 


Ie place in the volume. 


5. Contributed Articles by leading writers. 
6.4 Frontispiece, in Barnet Platino-Matt bromide paper, 


i Miss Billie Burke. 


The Tables, Formule, and 


other features of the volume 


lave been revised and re-arranged, and, it is hoped, will 
Meet with the approval of every one of the 25,000 
ne spective readers of the 1906 Armanac, which in mere 
me, the publishers must confess, is greater than any of 
4 forty-four predecessors. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


es Notable = Members of the Royal Photographic 
BARR Oe Society and their friends should look 

‘forward with interest to December 5, 
when Sir William Abney will give a practical demonstra- 
tion of three-colour photography. It is certain that every 
one who was present when Sir William Abney exhibited 
a number of his results in three-colour at the New Gallery, 
will desire to attend the demonstration, at which Sir 
William will confine himself to practical ways and means. 
Not every scientific investigator of photography can claim 
any proficiency in practical photography, and anybody 
who may have thought that in Sir William Abney’s case 
science outruns practice will be interested in witnessing 
his skill in that most delicate of processes—three-colour. 


* * * 
A Belated The handsome “ Magazine of Fine Arts,” 
Suggestion. which we received last week on the 


appearance of its first number, shows itself lamentably 
in the dark of what photography is doing. We find it 
advocating, apparently as something new, the systematic 
photography of objects of artistic and archeologi- 
cal interest in the British Isles. “It is a - little 
curious,” it writes, “that the almost universal inte- 
rest taken by present-day people in the artistic and archeo- 
logical remnants from past ages should not have suggested 
the advisability of some effort to provide future genera- 
tions with things which would in the same way be inte- 
resting to them.” And this after all the National Photo- 
graphic Record Association has done! 


* * * 
Working It would be difficult to imagine more 
Platinotype. trying climatic conditions for working 


the platinotype process than those obtaining at the pre- 
sent time. The atmosphere is heavily charged with 
moisture, and negatives are cold enough to readily con- 
dense the moisture of a warmer air. One of the safest 
methods of daylight printing is to employ box-bottom 
printing frames with stout plate-glass fronts and rubber 
pads a size larger than the negatives in use, and to avoid 
opening the frames at all gauging the exposure to light 
by means of an actinometer. Of course it is only when 
these difficulties have been anticipated and provision 
made for this system of working that it can be employed 
when the exigencies of weather demand. In businesses 
where the amount of platinotype printing is considerable 
we think it would pay to fit up a single tube of the 
mercury-vapour lamp, arranging it vertically so as to 
hold the printing frames in a hexagonal stand around , 
the tube. Quite a number of frames might be printed... 
at the same time, and if the work were carried on in sal 
room kept constantly warm and dry, uniformity of LeSijg 4s 
and increased output would soon repay the cost Ola dhe 


* 
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lamp and compensate for the expenditure on current. 
Where neither of the above suggestions is practicable, the 
method of adding a small proportion of potassium bi- 
chromate to the developing solution may be tried. It 
has given in our hands excellent results with negatives 
too soft in contrast and with slightly over-exposed prints, 
or prints which have absorbed a little moisture in print- 
ing. Thirty-five minims of a saturated solution of bi- 
chromate of potash are added to 10 ounces of the ordi- 
nary oxalate developing bath. The effect is not so much 
to lighten the print, for the shadows appear scarcely 
affected in depth, but to increase the contrast, lightening 
the halftones and lighter tints and clearing up the 
whites. Muddiness is entirely removed. We have not 
been able to secure such marked results with sepia paper 
as with the black. 


* * * 


A Seasonable 


The exceptionally cold weather for this 
Precaution. 


time of year which we have had in 
most parts of the country during the last week has been 
sufficient to set the “weather-wise” predicting that we 
shall have a long and severe winter. Weather prophets 
for the past few years, when a spell of low temperature 
has set in towards the end of November, have predicted 
the same thing, but, alas! for the prophets, their predic- 
tions have not been fulfilled. It is several years now 
since we had what some are pleased to call “a good, old- 
fashioned winter.” A season of that description is all 
very well in its way, but it is not altogether an unmixed 
blessing, more particularly when, as was the case with 
many a few years ago, it is accompanied by a frozen water 
supply that may last for weeks. Frozen pipes may usually 
be avoided if timely precautions are taken, and the trouble 
involved is so slight that even if it is found that they 
were not necessary the time can scarcely be considered 
as wasted. 


* * * 
Frozen Here are a few practical hints that may 
Water be useful. Inthe first instance the 
LADS: supply from the street main should be 


considered. If the pipe is laid deeply in the ground 
there is little likelihood of its becoming frozen, but it 
will be well to protect the main cock by stuffing the access 
to it with some old felt carpeting. Should it, however, be 
laid near the surface it may require some protection in 
the case of a. hard frost, and a good one is some five or 
six inches of old stable manure well trodden down. All 
outside pipes should at once receive protection. At most 
ironmongers’ a thick feit is sold specially for the pur- 
pose. Two or three thicknesses of this, wound round, or 
nailed over, the pipes afford good protection, felt being 
an excellent non-conductor of heat. Failing felt, some 
hay-bands, obtainable at the corn-chandler’s, answer nearly 
as well. If thé water is supplied to a cistern, the latter 
should be seen to. If out of doors it should be well 
covered up with old carpet or straw, or both. If indoors, 
it will, except in a few cases, require no consideration, the 
heat of the building being usually sufficient to prevent 
the water from freezing; but the pipes from it, if they 
go to outbuildings, may require protection, and the felt 
just mentioned is the best for the purpose. It is a good 
plan during a hard frost to empty the pipes every night, 
and this may be done without wasting the water in the 
cistern. The neatest way of doing it is to have a stop- 
cock just below the cistern, with an air-cock a little 
below that. Then, if the stop-cock be closed, and the air- 
*ock opened, the pipes will be emptied when the lowest 

ys are turned on. An extemporary arrangement which 

“Is the same end may be made as follows:—Get a 


fh, 


piece of iron tube, known as gas barrel, long enough t 
reach a few inches above the water when the cistern i 
full, and a little less in outside diameter than the insid 
of the outlet pipe. Wind the end round with rag anc 
plug it into the outlet pipe. Then if the lower taps b 
opened air will enter the tube and the water will drair 
out of the pipes. The iron tube can be removed in the 
morning and the service restored. 


* * * 
Burst If perchance a pipe becomes frozen, i 
Pipes. should without delay be examinec 


throughout its length to see if it has burst anywhere. The 
burst will be seen by a bulge in the metal at that part 
and, if one is discovered, the services of a plumber shoul¢ 
be sought at once, for while a frost lasts they are ai 
a discount whereas when a thaw sets in they are at ¢ 
premium, and often only to be had after long delay anc 
atter much damage has been done by the flooding of the 
place. If a plumber is not to be had, the pipes may b 
temporarily repaired in the following simple way. Firs 
carefully pull the pipe, for some length, away from the 
wall, and with a bradawl chip out the ice. Then with : 
couple of hammers, using one as an anvil, close the fissure 
as closely as possible. Next take a piece of stout calico 
arge enough to go two or three times round the pipe 
and spread on it a plaster of ordinary white lead mixec 
with dry red lead. Bind this tightly round the fracture 
and over it bind a few strands of strong wide tape, and 
finally, bind round with string. A repair thus made, i 
carefully done, will last for many months even on a high 
pressure service. If the burst is not detected until the 
haw, and the place is being flooded with water and th 
flow ‘cannot be immediately stopped, the best procedure 
will be to batter up the pipe with a hammer a few inche: 
rom the break. This will entail a little extra work for 


the plumber, but it may prevent a great deal of damage 
being done to the premises. 


* * * 
Geld, Cold weather is often productive o 
pe HAE ars silver stains on negatives, in a way un 
Negatives. suspected by many photographers 


During dark weather, the printing 
frames are frequently exposed out of doors, when they 
become exceedingly cold. -They are then brought into ¢ 
warm room to change the prints, and moisture imme 
diately condenses upon them, often palpably in the form 
of dew on the glass side of the negative. When the frame 
is opened moisture also condenses on the film, and, if that 
is not varnished, is absorbed by it. With the repetition ot 
this changing several times during the day a considerable 
amount of moisture becomes absorbed by the gelatine 
with the frequent result that the film gets stained by th 
free nitrate of silver in the paper, more especially ii 
that also contains, as it usually does, some moisture from 
the air. In this way negatives frequently become silver 
stained without the cause being suspected. The remedy 
is to have the negatives varnished or, failing that, t 
slightly warm them before the fire, so as to eliminate the 
moisture before fresh paper is put upon them. 


* * * 
Late Sie, The notorious Tanquerey, it appears 
onrne has an imitator— rse i ris— 
Suindte: tator—of course in Paris 


who is sending circulars all over thi 
country offering to make enlargements free of any charg 


from any photograph. A correspondent sends uw 
three of these circulars received by a friend o} 
his, who sent a photograph. In the first thi 
man, or firm, for it is B. and Co., offers to make 


absolutely free and without any engagement whatever 
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on the part of the addressee, an artistic portrait life- 
ize. Owing probably to the exposures of the Tanquerey 
stem this firm adds, with the greatest impudence, the 
following to their offer:—“Perhaps you have already 
yeceived similar propositions from other houses, but could 
not get the portrait free unless you agreed to buy a frame. 
Now we ask nothing of the kind. Yow are at perfect 
iherty to purchase your frame wherever you like.” A por- 
yait is sent ; then in due course comes a second com- 
munication saying the enlargement is finished, and that 
“4 is a real masterpiece,’ and the resemblance is perfect.” 
With it is an illustrated catalogue of frames suitable for 
his masterpiece, varying in price from one pound four 
shillings to two pounds eight shillings. This letter winds 
with the request that if a frame is not required a postal 
order for eight shillings be sent to cover the forwarding 
expenses of “sour magnificent portrait.” Next comes a 
third letter reminding the sender of the portrait that 
he firm are still waiting for his instructions, and asking 
for the eight shillings to defray the forwarding expenses. 
The same old Tanquerey dodge. If the money is not sent, 
of course, the original is not returned. 
* od * 


wn 


Free Portrait We suppose that so long as the British 
Swindles In jublic can be gulled by being promised 
London. something for nothing, these Paris con- 
cerns will flourish. But these swindles are not confined 
to Paris alone; they are being practised here to a large 
extent. Last week a couple of young servant girls com- 
plained to the magistrate at the Westminster Police Court 
that their portraits had been obtained from them by a 
anvasser who promised to do enlargements of them 
gratuitously to advertise a new branch business to be 
in the locality. Proof enlargements were sub- 
mitted, and extortionate demands made for frames, which 
had not before been mentioned. As the girls refused to 
have the frames, the return of the original portraits was 
efused, hence the application to the police court. The 
magistrate ordered the police to make inquiry into this 
lass of business, and said that if the pictures were not 
promptly returned summonses would be issued. No doubt 
they have been returned long before this. Often the 
Portrait sent for the free enlargement is of some departed 
Tlative, perhaps the only one in existence, and to get it 
back its owner is frequently coerced into paying an ex- 
orbitané sum for a frame. Or, as transpired at the police 
court, young girls are often frightened into making the 
payment. It is to be hoped that the police will be able 
to put a stop to this kind of business, in this country, if 
only for the credit of photography. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT IN THE STUDIO. 


Somm years ago we were looking over the premises of 
’ provincial photographer, recently opened, elaborately 
fitted, and controlled by a man who thoroughly knew his 
business. There was an installation of electric light 
thich we were told had cost a hundred pounds, and the 
photographer surmised it would be a hundred years 
before he got his money back. Since then our friend 
has probably changed his opinion, for artificial light is 
Now regarded not as a luxury but as a necessity in all 
but the smallest of towns, and of all forms of lighting the 
tlectric light is the most practical. From the Cooper 
Hewité mercury vapour lamp we expect great things in 
e future. In many respects it is the ideal illuminant, 
Soft, steady, uniform, silent, and easy to install. Its one 
lefect, the peculiar colour which flesh and other objects 
have under its rays, would appear to be comparatively 
*asy of removal if it were attempted in a scientific way. 


Tt is not our intention to speculate, however. We wish 
to point out some of the principal defects of work done 
by means of artificial light, and to suggest methods for 
their avoidance. It is almost universally admitted that 
good daylight is unsurpassed as an illuminant for por- 
traiture, and if we can briefly ascertain what are the best 
characteristics of daylight and endeavour to modify our 
artificial light so as to imitate these characteristics we 
shall maintain a desirable uniformity in the output of 
work. In daylight work we have a comparatively large 
illuminating area, and the light entering, although termed 
a “direct light” so far as the sitter is concerned, is in 
a state of diffusion, being reflected by clouds, moisture, 
and dust particles in the air, and the countless objects 
within sight of the studio windows. This light, by means 
of opaque and translucent blinds, we control as to its 
quantity, quality, and direction. In the use of artificial 
light we have both\a much less volume of light and a 
smaller illuminating area. The natural tendency, there- 
fore, in using such an illuminant is to produce results 
with harsh contrasts, and not only are the actual con- 
trasts too great for proper registration on the dry plate, 
but they are emphasised by close proximity, the result 
being lack of half-tone. In too many cases the unskilled . 
use of reflectors to soften the heavy shadows only leads 
to eross-lighting with its falsification of the modelling 
and its, frequent destruction of the true expression of the 
eyes. Starting with what is more or less a point of light, 
the maker of the lamp increases the illuminating area as 
much as possible, in some cases by the use of a reflecting 
surface behind the light and a small dise to cut off all 
direct rays, and in other cases by the reflecting surface 
and a diffusing medium instead of the opaque disc. It 
will be at once apparent that the illuminating area will 
be larger, relatively to the head, the nearer it is brought 
o the head, and this is one of the most important points 
in using any form of light mounted in “ parabolic re- 
flector. In parenthesis, we may suggest lighting all 
heads with the lamp at one or other of two distances, the 
nearer for soft lightings, and the other a little more dis- 
ant for more vigorous work, and in order that exposures 
may be regulated with fair accuracy the two distances 
should always be adhered to, so that the light reaching 
he sitter is kept uniform. 

Turning to the softening of contrasts and production 
of half-tones, we have two courses open to us. We may 
urther diffuse the light, using a large diffusing screen of 
racing linen or similar material, and so obtain a larger 
illuminating area, but a weaker light. This method will 
not increase the exposure, because the shadows will be 
no darker, and we should have had to expose for them 
previously. It will considerably lower the tone of the 
high-lights, and the light will play round into the shadows 
forming halftones. One decided objection to this method 
lies in the lowering of the high-lights to such an extent 
that brilliance is often lost and the retoucher must be 
relied on to replace the tipped high-lights. 

The alternative method consists in the greater use of 
reflected light. In daylight work the studio walls form 
reflecting screens, and owing to the considerable area of 
light-admitting space the reflected light is also of large 
area, and the shadows are prevented from becoming heavy 
and solid, while no distinct effect of cross-lighting is 
present. But with artificial light the walls, even if light 
in colour, are insufficient, first, because only a small 
part of them is illuminated, and, second, because as a 
rule they are so far away that the light reflected becomes 
very weak before it reaches the shadow side of the head. 
A reflecting screen of light grey and of large size is 
needed, so placed as to catch all the light from the 
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‘lamp which passes in front of the sitter and throws it back 
on to the portion of the head where shadow and light 
meet. In this way cross-lighting is avoided, the reflected 
light continuing the direct light and leaving some touches 
-of shadow on that side of the head furthest from the prin- 
ipal light. By a careful use of a large reflecting screen 


it is possible to raise the tone of the shadows, lessening 
the contrast, and thus the operator is enabled to shorter 
the exposure. The stronger light gives more force «& 
the modelling and usually a better lighting of the hair 
which is an important matter in the case of ladies 
portraits. 


‘Some time ago I thought that a combination of pyrogallic acid 
and hydroquinone should produce a good non-staining de- 
veloper, giving a much more non-actinic coloured image, than 
-an ordinary hydroquinone formula, and at the same time 
‘quicker in action. I therefore tried a combination of the two 
developing agents, and the result proved my idea to be cor- 
rect. And it produced a much more rapid developer than I 
anticipated—i.e., much more rapid than the usual hydroqui- 
none and carbonate of soda, or carbonate of potash, developer, 
as the image began to appear in from forty to sixty seconds, 
and full detail and density were obtained in from ten to twenty 
minutes. I believe that a factor of from 10 to 16 would be 
‘suitable if Mr. Watkins’s system of timing development is 
adopted ; a factor of 10 to 12 for portrait and group negatives 
taken in the autumn and winter if intended for printing out 
on P.O.P. ; and a factor of 14 to 16 for negatives taken in the 
‘spring and summer, will probably be suitable. As the colour 
of the image is very non-actinic, negatives will produce much 
better prints than their visual appearance would indicate, being 
very similar in tint to those developed with the pyro-am- 
monia developer when very little sulnhite of scda is present 
‘in the developer. 


Stock Solutions. 
No. 1.—Distilled or boiled rain water 
Anhydrous sulphite of soda . 2 drachms. 
Citric acid 10 grains. 
Pyrogallic acid (heavy crystals)... 30 to 60 grains. 


5 ounces. 


El ydroqiminone ty = (sate. ou feaesereteecen 60 grains. 
No. 2.—Distilled or boiled rain water ......... 20 cunces. 


2 ounces 
. 2 ounces. 
20 to 40 grains. 
20 to 40 minims. 
Norrs.—Re No. 1 solution: If preferred 15 to 20 grains 
of metabisulphite of potash can be used as a preservative instead 
of sulphite of soda, and the citric acid; only enough of the 
latter to render the solution slightly acid to blue test paper is 
necessary. If too much contrast is produced owing to the 
colour of the image being too deep in tint, only use 30 or 40 
grains of pyro, instead of 60 grains, in future, the proportion 
of the hydroquinone remaining the same as stated. Or the 
development factor can be reduced if desired instead. 
Re No. 2. Solution. — No bromide of potassium or other 
restrainer will be required with some brands and speeds of 
plates or films, but, as a rule, excent perhaps for very rapid 
exposures with the focal-plane shutter, I think that a little 
bromide of potassium in the developer is a decided advantage, 
as it tends to produce a non-actinic coloured image and prevents 
chemical fog. But in cases of oyer-exposure more bromide 
or other restrainer must be added to the developer. 
No. 5.—Bromide of potassium (or chloride of 
sodium, or citric acid) 
Distilled water 


Anhydrous sulphite of soda 
Anhydrous carbonate of soda ... 
Bromide of potassium 
Formalin (10 per cent. sol.) . 


1 ounce. 
10 ounces. 
The bromide of potassium tends to produce a yellowish 
coloured image, and the chloride of sodium and citric acid 
gives images grey or black in tint. The restraining power of 
‘the chloride of sodium is.slightly greater than that of bromide, 


BuisGooducesonertba to make 


A RAPID AND CHEAP 


MIXED DEVELOPER. 


and the restraining power of citric acid, citrate of soda, o1 
citrate of potash, exceeds that of either bromide or chloride of 
sodium. 

So when either of the restrainers mentioned are used instead 
of bromide of potassium, it may, and probably will be, neceg- 
sary to carry the development a little farther than when the 
former is employed, owing to the image being less non-actinic 
in colour. The addition of a small quantity of formalin 10 per 
cent. solution to the No. 2 stock solution is to prevent the 
gelatine film from softening, melting, blistering, or frilling. 
It may also act as a slight accelerator to the developer, when 
sulphite of soda is the preservative used in No. 1 stock solu- 
tion, but it will not act in this way if metabisulphite of potash 
is used instead. When the temperature of the dark room and 
of the developer is much higher than 70 deg. F., the presence of 
formalin in the developer is a necessity. When it is 70 deg. F., 
or below this temperature, it is advisable, and I recommend it, 
because the films can be washed safer, dry much quicker, and 
are less likely to be damaged by insects, while drying. 


Developer. 


Stock Solution, Nov dis... 1 to 4 drachms. 
Stock Solution, No. 2)..,.......:.... 2 to 8 drachms. 
Wittens wea. ..to make 4 ounces. 

The No. 1 sclution £ s density, and the No, 2 solution 


produces detail, and increases the speed of the development. 
The following I consider a normal developer : 
Normal Developer. 
Stock Solution, No. 1 .. 
Steck Solution, No. 2. 
Water 
Tt is usually advisable to start the development with one or 
two drachms cf No. 2'sol. (in case the plate or film should be 
over-exposed), and to add more of the latter if required. When 
the exposure is correct the image begins to appear in 40 to 60 
seconds, and the detail and density are complete in from 10 to 
20 minutes. As a rule I use as small a quantity of No. 2 sol. 
as possible, i.e., cnly enough being added to produce all the 
shadow detail required ; the negative is then allowed to remain 
in the developer until it is dense enough. By working in this 
way excessive density is easily avoided, and the danger of fog, 
etc., is greatly reduced. Keep the dish covered, and in mo ion 
while development is proceeding, in order to avoid uneven 
development, stains, and fog. Well wash the negative before 
fixing or the film may be stained yellow, and the time taken 
to print lengthened more or less in consequence. Hach 4 oz. 
of the developer will develop from two to four half-plates in 
succession, but it tends to stain the film a little, if not used up 
within about 24 hours, although it can be used about six d 
after mixing, and still produce 
use the developer only « 
film will not be staine< 
works well :— 


& 2 drachms. 
... 2 to 4 drachms. 
auc ihsenmaseitacanes to make 4 ounces. 


ays 
200d negatives ; but I prefer to 
once or twice in succession, as then the 

at all. The following fixing solution 


Fixing Solution. 
Water S6e8 
Hyposulphite of soda 

Dry chloride of sodium 4 ounces. 
The later tends to harden the film. All valuable negatives 
should be fixed for at least 15 minutes in two Rediane baths 


20 ounces. 
4 ounces. 
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similar to the above, well wash the negatives after each fixing. 
In the event of obtaining negatives that are over developed, 
or badly stained, refix in a good acid fixing bath, which will 
yemove some of (if not all) the stain, and render the colour of 
the negative more actinic than it was before, which will shorten 
the time required for printing. A suitable acid fixing bath 
js Mr. Edwards’s, viz. :— 
Water 20 ounces. 
Hyposulphite of soda 4 ounces. 
Metabisulphite of soda 4 to 1 ounce. 
Tf the most transparent parts of the film are tinted or stained 
too much, the sulphite of soda in No. 1 solution can be in- 
creased to 3 drachms, or more if required. But care must be 


taken not to use too much sulphite of soda, or the non-actinic 
colour of the image will be converted into a more actinic one, 
such as grey or black, which will render a longer development 
necessary, in order to avoid flat negatives. 
All valuable negatives must be protected from actinic 
light while they are being washed after development, 
also when fixing, and while being washed after 
fixing. They will then be in the best possible condition for 
intensifying (should that be necessary) successfully with silver, 
or by any other method desired. J. T. Hackert. 
[Probably exception will be taken by some readers, as it is 
by ourselves, to some of the claims made by our contributor.— 
Eps. B.J.P.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY THE SERVANT OF SCIENCE. 


[The Highth Traill Taylor Lecture, delivered at the New Gallery, 


“Mr. Traut TayLor was a man of wide and deep sympathy. 
T once called upon him at his editorial office without notice, 
to ask him for information, probably in connection with some 
historical detail, and although I quite forget the subject of the 

“inquiry and the result of it, I shall never forget the readiness 
with which he left the work he was engaged upon and con- 
sulted volume after volume from his book-shelves to find what 
T wanted. And I believe that those who knew him best will 
agree with me when I say that the cordial sympathy that so 
impressed me on that occasion was natural to him. 

But although one may take a wide interest in a subject and 
its applications, probably every worker has a preference for 
one section of it, and if I understood Traill Taylor aright he 
had a distinct leaning towards the use of photography for 
definitely useful or scientific purposes, rather than picture 
making or snap-shotting by purely empirical methods, or the 
consideration of the theories of photographic processes. I 
think he appreciated the abstract science of photography and 
the mere empirical applications of it whether in artistic work or 
for simple amusement, not so much as the methods of its intelli- 
gent use as the recording art. I venture therefore this even- 
ing to treat of a few details of photographic procedure in some- 
thing of the way that I think he would have preferred. 

Serious Photography. 

The kind of photography that I have in view is such as the 
engineer, the geologist, the student of architecture, the spectro- 
‘scopist, the microscopist, and many others practise, or ought 
to practise, when they seek to secure as perfect representations 
as possible of things or phenomena. We must presume a cer- 
tain amount of ability and a desire to perfect one’s methods, 
rather than the careless attitude that is all too common even 
in scientific workers, many of whom seem to regard photo- 
graphy as nothing more than the following of the instructions 
on the packets of the sensitive materials employed. It is 
obviously impossible to deal with the whole subject at the 
present time, but I hope to treat of a few matters of funda- 
mental importance, though I fear in all too superficial a 
manner. 


Truthful Definition. 

First with regard to the lens. During the last dozen years 
ors0,innumerable methods have been proposed for getting at the 
Properties and capabilities of lenses, but very few of these are 
suitable for the individual I have referred to. It-is out of the 
question for him to purchase costly apparatus for the purpose, 
to set up elaborate arrangements, or to adopt any method that 
tequires special skill or prolonged practice to obtain reliable 
tesulis, He does not care to know why a lens will or will not 
Blve his purpose, he has no wish to discriminate between the 
Yatious aberrations, but he does want to know what a lens 


_side of the plate, because it was longer. 


Regent Street, Oct. 24, 1905, by Chapman Jones, F.C.S8., F.1.C.] 


will do, and sometimes wherein and to what extent one lens 
differs from another in its performance. The matters that 
concern him immediately are: (1) truth of outline in the 
image; (2) covering power, or extent of the image; (3) fine- 
ness of definition ; (4) depth of definition ; (5) absence of false 
images and lights. According to circumstances one or more 
of these may be of no importance; for geological and architec- 
tural work, for example, fineness of definition is negligible, 
for any lens intended for serious work will define sufficiently 
well. 
A Test for Distortion. 

Concerning truth of outline, that is, the absence of distortion 
in the image. This is commonly tested for by seeing if a 
straight line in the object is straight in the image, a test 
suggested by the most obvious result of the error, and which 
has also given rise to the name of “ rectilinear” for lenses that 
are free or comparatively free from it. This method is trouble- 
some in practice, for lines that are supposed to be straight are 
often much otherwise, and those that might serve are not 
always in conyenient positions. Moreover, at best, curvilinear 
distortion is only a secondary effect, and its reason is not always 
understood, for I have known even an optical expert to think 
shat a diagonal line was a better test than one parallel to the 
The error is due to a 
variation of scale along any radius drawn from the centre of the 
ens field, and this variation can be measured directly by photo- 
graphing an equally divided line, or lath, or scale, so placed 
that its image crosses the centre of the field, and then ex- 
amining the resulting image for equality of the spacings in 
he photograph. This method has not only the advantage that 
it deals with the error itself in a fundamental way, but it gives 
he definite magnitude of the error and shows at once how much 
of the field is free from it, in one experiment, neither of 
which the straight line test can do. It needs no special appa- 
ratus, and I think that it is more easy to carry out than the 
other. 

The élimination of distortion in even the best of lenses is only 
comparatively successful. I can give a definite idea of its 
amount from some results of Dr. Kempfer’s. A collinear of 
focal length 15 cm. and aperture f/6.3. at inclinations from 
10 deg. to 37 deg. from the axis, gave deviations from a little 
over one-tenth to practically a whole mm. Such a lens is not 
useful for the most accurate photogrammetrical or astronomical 
work. To avoid these errors a special collinear was calculated 
in this instance, and this gave deviations from less than one- 
hundredth up to about a tenth of a mm. at similar angles. 
That is, the maximum displacement of the image within the 
angle stated was reduced from about the twenty-fifth of an 
inch to the two-hundredth of an inch. But it is still at least 
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four times as great as the defining or separating power of some 
good lenses as estimated by their performance on gelatine plates. 


The Covering Power of Lenses. 


The second property of the lens is its covering power, but 
this is so intimately connected with the work to be done, 
that is, the degree of perfection of definition required, that 
each worker will very probably prefer his own method of 
determining it. For general rather than specific purposes 
there is no better test object than a flat wall to which are 
attached designs of the kind now so well known. But if it is 
desired to determine the actual defining power of the lens, that 
is, its power to render minute detail, then a different method is 
to be preferred. I have found convenient three groups of three 
or four black lines, the lines and spaces being, in each group 
tespectively a quarter, a half, and one mm. in breadth, the lines 
Jeing drawn with Indian ink on white cardboard. There are 
also three holes, a half, one, and one and a half mm. in 
diameter respectively, opening into a comparatively large box 
ined with black velvet. There are five of these groups of lines 
and holes arranged in steps, so that the distance from the 
ens to each is 60 mm. less than to the next more distant one. 
‘The middle one is focussed on, but the others are necessary, as 
it is impossible to be sure that the object focussed on will 
e the sharpest when the exposed plate is developed. 
of flatness of the best plates is enough to make this precaution 
necessary. In making the test, the arrangement is generally 
just twenty times the focal length of the lens away, so that the 
images of the holes are from one to three-fortieths of a mm. 
(or one- to three-thousandths of an inch) in diameter, and the 
ines in the image are one-eightieth, one-fortieth> and one- 
twentieth of a mm. (or the two-thousandth, one-thousandth, 
and the five-hundredth of an inch) in width. The arrangement 
described allows for a total difference between the image plane 
and the plate of cne-seventh of a mm. (a little more than 
the two-hundredth of an inch) on each side of the plane, 
almost irrespective of the focal length of the lens. 


The want 


Depth of Definition. 


For the last half-generation or so we have been told in 
season and out of season, and with remarkable emphasis, that 
depth of definition depends absolute y and only on focal length 
and aperture, and that the cld idea to the contrary was alto- 
gether wrong. I venture to say that while the old idea was 
confused, curvature of field taking part in it in an uncertain 
way, the new notion is in error, eing an attempt to force 
theoretical conditions that can never be realised into the posi- 
tion of practical facts. In the middle of the field depth of 
definition does depend almost entirely upon focal length and 
aperture, though even here svherica 
effect, but a photograph is not made for the sake of a little 
patch in the middle of it. The characteristic necessity in a 
photographic lens is the power to define over a large field, and 
it is chiefly a practical recognition of this fact that has led 
to so much improvement in lenses during late years. At an 
angle of, say, 30 deg. from the a he depth pf definition may 
e almost at its maximum, as in the original double anastigmat 
of Goerz, while in the same part cf the field another lens may 
show no depth at all. To suggest that the depth of definition 
is equal in two such cases as many would have us believe, is 
to my mind absurd. The measurement of the “ focal volume,” 
that is, the area of a diametrical section cut through the solid 
figure that would fill the whole space within which the defining 
power of the lens does not fall below the ac opted standard, is 


aberration is not without 


+ 


a useful method of comparison, but better still is the diagram- 
matic representation cf this section. Of course the practical 
depth of definition depends upon the standard of defining power 
adopted, and this will vary according to various needs, 


A Test for Ghost Imeges. 

All lenses give false light, that is, they transmit light that 
takes no part in the formation of the image, and I think I 
may say that this light is never evenly distributed over the 
plate. This must be borne in mind in measuring the densities 
of a negative for the purpose of finding the proportienal lumino- 
sities of the object. But occasionally this false light is con- 
centrated and gives, under trying circumstances, obvious 
“ghosts.” I have seen the white shirt-front in a man’s portrait 
repeated in the space above his head so obviously that the 
portrait was, even commercially, useless. Such a lens might 
give gross errors of density. A useful way of discovering such 
“ghosts” is to focus a bright flame, keep the focussing screen 
and eyes well protected from light, and slowly move the chief 
image of the flame a little away from the centre of the screen 
while looking on the other side of the centre for a false image. 
The lens should also be racked in and out to make any false 
image more conspicuous by focussing it, and as the primary 
image is brought into sharp definition any ghost that may be 
observed should enlarge, by being thrown out of focus, until 
it covers the whcle, or nearly the whole, plate, and so become 
invisible. 


If these points are looked to, or such of them as may be 
regarded essential, one will get a very good idea of the com- 
parative advantages of lenses from a purely practical point of 
view. I have said nothing about working to focus. I have 
met with some lenses other than very cheap ones that failed 
in this respect, but such failure is doubtless exceptional. More- 
over, this matter is very uncertain now that the colour sen- 
sitiveness of plates varies and coloured screens are so commonly 
used. With regard to lenses that are worth eing called lenses 
at all from the point of view that we have assumed, the 
character of the colour correction is a special, matter that must 
be examined if necessary by special means according to the 
work that is to be done. With some even excellent lenses 
it is necessary to focus with the coloured screen in position, as 
by inserting the screen afterwards the definition is very much 
degraded. 


= Cameres, Ancient and Modern. 

As to cameras there is little to say, but that little is of first 
importance. The function of the camera is to hold the lens 
and the sensitive surface in a definite relationship to each 
other—the lens axis should be perpendicuiar to the sensitive 
surface and cut it at its centre uniess shifted from this position 
fer a definite reason. Comparatively few modern cameras 
do this. They hold the lens and the plate, but the relationship 
between the two is often an unknown quantity, and I do not 
know of any ready means of etermining it. The old type of 
fixea front camera with a single base-board upported by a 
wing such as Meagher made, erred less in this matter than the 
modern instrument with a small folding front and telescopic 
base-board. And it is doubly unfortunate that the deterioration 
of cameras in this respect is almost contemporaneous with the 
improvements in lenses, for the finer the lens the more carefully 
must it be mounted to take full advantage of its quality. 

I suppose that there will be few, if any, objections taken to 
what I have said so far, but this I am afraid will not be the 

se with what remains to be said. Whether this is so or 
not, I propose to continue to give the results of my own obser- 
vations and investigations. My advice must be accepted for 
what it is worth—I act upon it myself. 


The Speed of Plates 
We have had lately a great deal of hair-splitting about the 
sensitiveness of plates. Taking the general sensitiveness, I 
doubt if there is one case in a hundred—if one in a thousand 
where an increase of less than 50 per cent. is noteworthy. 
For example, the cases where a plate marked 300 Hurter and 
Driffield would be appreciably better than one marked 200 
Hurter and Driffield solely on account cf its greater sensitive- 
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ess as SO measured, must be very rare. Such an increase 
ay be of great use to the maker, as it may show the way to 
get another 50 per cent. rise, and a doubled general sensitive 
ness is of value to the photographer, though not always so 
much as he fancies it is. And, after all, what is general sen- 
sitiveness ? It conveys about as much information regarding 
a plate as a statement of the number of books it contains does 
with regard to a library, and of what help would it be to a 
literary man to tell him that this library contains fifty thousand 
and that other seventy thousand yolumes? I have a great 
egard for Dr. Hurter andl Mr. Driffield, and recognise the 
importance of the work they did, but I think it was very unfor- 
funate that the bulk of it had fcr its aim the getting of an 
exact method of estimating general sensitiveness, a thing which 
in the nature of things is impossible. 

The comparative uselessness cr insufficiency of estimations of 
general sensitiveness is not a mere matter of theory. I have 
found “ordinary” plates more sensitive to red than plates 
boasting of red sensitiveness, and slow isochromatic plates 
more sensitive to green than isochromatic plates “specially 
rapid,” “ snap-shot,” or whatever else may happen to indicate 
great sensitiveness. 

But of course under definite conditions every plate has a de- 
fnite sensitiveness, though not practically definite to so minute 
adegree as many seem to imagine. If the ordinary numerals 
are taken to indicate a sensitiveness scale, it is convenient if 
each alternate figure indicates a double sensitiveness. The 
old scale of Warnerke, in which each third figure indicated 
adouble sensitiveness, was often for practical purposes inclined 
fo be too minutely divided, still it seems not impossible that 
a scale in which every fourth figure means a doubled sen- 
sitiveness might be useful on special occasions, but this appears 
to be about the limit of the useful, if not indeed the possible, 
division of the scale. 

The consideration of sensitiveness scales has a direct appli- 
cation in scientific work. In many cases a single exposure is 
quite insufficient for the getting of a satisfactory record, espe- 
cially perhaps in spectrum work, often in photomicrography, as 
well as in other cases. TI believe that not infrequently a great 
deal is lost because of the too prevalent idea among scientific 
workers that in photographing any given view of an object one 
photograph ought to suffice, and that to show several would 
‘amount to a profession of incompetency. This is quite erro- 
neous, and I would here emphasise very strongly the desira- 
bility of making a series of photographs in all cases where 
the range of luminosities is great, that each part in turn may 
be rendered under the best conditions. But even if a single 
photograph can show every detail, and show it well, it is often 
impossible for the most skilful to judge as to what the best 
exposure will be, and the temptation is great to accept the 
first negative obtained if it seems good enough. Whenever it 
is necessary to make a series of photographs in order either 
to properly show the object or to select the best representation 
of it, I find as a rule that each exposure is advantageously 
double the next shorter. Less than this gives a difference 
Tarely worth having, though for sensitometric purposes it is 
desirable to go a stage further and halve, or perhaps in some 
oe such degrees of exposure, as I have already 
stated. 


Tests of Colour-sensitiveness. 
The only perfect estimation of sensitiveness would be ex- 
Pressed as a spectrum curve, but for practical purposes it is 
Not only sufficient but preferable to divide the spectrum into 
definite parts and estimate the. sensitiveness to each. The 
division into two parts, as Dr. Eder has done, is not sufficient, 
as it ignores the differences between sensitiveness to red and 
green. The division into four parts, as in my plate-tester, is 


rather than transparency, because in a negative the 
s the opacity that is produced by the photographer. 


*T prefer to speak 
peak of opa 
transparency pre-exists A t 


I think, the most suitable for present-day requirements, that: 
is, (1) all the light that ordinary plates are notably affected 
by, (2) green, or the added sensitiveness of the common type of 
isochromatic plates, (3) red, and (4) the red less refrangible 
than C. ‘The sensitiveness of plates cannot be expressed by a 
single figure or single ratio except in a very incomplete and 
often useless way. As to the methods of estimating sensitive- 
ness to various colours, I will only say that, forthe practical 
worker, the refinements that some go to, even if possible, would 
be of no use. The simultaneous exposure through the four 
coloured screens and a neutral scale, the latter serving to 
indicate the value of the results obtained through the 
coloured screens, is not only simple and rapid, but gives results. 
that, I believe, are quite sufficient for all practical work. If ili 
wanted more perfect results I should still use the same method, 
but seek to perfect the compound screen that. is now well 
known as the essential part of the “ plate-tester.” Much more 
might be said on this subject and plate-testing in general, but 
as I am now referring to only the most important matters 
im connection with the photographic work of scientific inves-- 
tigators, and indeed cnly to those of the most important matters: 
that are too often misunderstood or negleced, I will pass on to 
the making of negatives. 

The only function of the negative is to graduate the light’ that 
passes through it. Therefore a twofcld truth must be aimed! 
at in its preparation, namely, truth of outline and’ truth of 
opacity.* To this, for practical purposes, must be added un-- 
changeableness, for what is the use of a record that is true 
to-day and false to-morrow? Truth of outline I have already 
discussed, and it will be convenient to consider the permanency 
of the negative next, for it may be taken as axiomatic that a want. 
of permanency is a want of trath. 


De~elopment of the Plate, 


A permanent negative must bea clean negative. Such a nega- 
tive as, developed and fixed, shou d, as I have: said before, 
consist of nothing but pure silver in clean gelatine. ‘The firmly 
rooted and extensive aversion to purity in this matter would be: 
curious if we could not account for it. It is claimed for unclean. 
negatives that they have a delightful appearance and that they 
give better prints. With the first we have little to do, and the 
second I am prepared to admit if we regard the word “better” 
in the sense in which it is used. But should we judge of the: 
value of documentary evidence by the fineness of the writing 
in which it is set forth? Should we say it is nicely written, . 
therefore it is true? Should we in this matter prefer an orna- 
mental lie to a plain truth? If not, why should we in photo-- 
graphy? A photograph is a record, and the first desideratum 
in a record is truth, and to this everything should be subser> 
vient. An unclean negative gives a better print because the: 
image is strengthened with the refuse matter resulting from the: 
deterioration of the developer when the silver image is too 
feeble alone. This is the case either when the plates are so 
poorly coated that there is not enough silver to give a gooc 
image, or, if there is plenty of silver in the plate, when either 
the exposure or the development has been too short. It will 
surely be admitted that the best way to meet an error is to 
eliminate it, and that it is not best to seek to neutralise it 
with a second error. I have been asked why it should be con- 
sidered a fault to have such a compound image. The answer 
is—Because the staining matter that results from the oxydised 
developer is uncertain in every way. Its d eposition is acci- 
dental and its amount is uncontrollable ; being soluble in the 
liquids used in the treatment of the plate, it will not be depo- 
sited proportionately to the silver ; being coloured, its effect 
will vary with different lights and the yarying sensitiveness 0 
different printing materials, and its colour is liable to change 
and the plate can hardly be put into plain water or any solu- 
tion without affecting it. Therefore it is difficult to conceive a 
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worse material for the purpose of getting an image. To avoid | 
it, use sufficient sulphite in the developer. and fix after a mere 
rinse in hypo that contains both sulphite and alkali. The 
coloured matter is soluble in alkalies, but rendered insoluble, 
though lighter in colour, by acids; therefore avoid acid baths 
of all kinds, whether fixing baths or clearing baths, for the 
object should be to prevent its deposition and to maintain such 
conditions as will remove the little that may perhaps be de- 
posited rather than to merely make it less visible. 

I have very little to say about development. Many take a 
great deal of trouble about it and gain nothing thereby. For 
very much of the work that we are now considering, a single 
solution may be prepared that will keep in perfect condition for 
a year or so, and only need dilution for use. For myself I 


use metol and store it in four-ounce bottles with india-rubber 
stoppers. I am convinced that the simple time-method, that 


is, allowing the plate to yemain in the developing solution 
for a fixed predetermined time, modified a little when the 
temperature varies much, would often be found more advan- 
tageous than the anxiously careful method that we are all 
so familiar with. This will especially apply to work that in- 
volves the making of a considerable series of negatives under 
similar conditions. Of course variations in the image can be 
made by varying the development, but very few make them, 
even, I believe, of those who think they do. It is quite certain 
that absurdly extravagant ideas used to be held by some who 
cught to have known better, as to the character and extent 
of the possibilities of control in development, and the tendency 
to fly to the opposite extreme is the natural reaction. 
CHAPMAN JONES, 


[The remainder of the lecture will appear next week.—Eps. 
B.J.P.] 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY: 


Egloffstein’s Half-tone Screen. 


Tue history of photography and photographic emulsion waking, 
despite all its obscurities, is as crystal in comparison with our 
knowledge of the early efforts in photo-mechanical processes. | 
Niepce and Talbot we know all about, it is true, but we | 
plunge into profound gloom when we try to worm out the story 
of the modern half-tone process, and particularly of the half- 
one screen. The early experimentexs. kept their results | 
jealously guardedj»but I believe Mr. Bolas and other students | 
will bear me out in the assertion that the first published- | 
matter to describe the half-tone screen is Egloffstein’s patent 
of 1865 (No. 3,053). It is entitled “Obtaining Printing Sur- 
aces by Photography,” and is curiously worded to refer to “the 
use of a heliographic and photographic spectrum,” which “ may 


be composed of a single sheet of highly polished level ground 
glass plate, free from colours, and covered with a good asphal- 
tum etching ground, heated and smoked over a wax paper in 
the manner of the engravers’ black etching ground. The plate 
when cooled off is ruled over by the diamond or other point of 
a correct ruling machine, using light pressure to prevent the 
chipping-off of the ground and the flaking or breaking of the 
glass. The plate prepared to receive the engraving is 
coated first with a sensitive heliographic varnish. Upon this 
varnish the spectral image is produced by the light falling 
through the open spaces of the spectrum. The spectrum is 
thus imprinted upon the varnish previous to its receiving the 
photographic image by means of a second exposure to the light. 
Both images are thus blended into one, the spectrum giving 
the texture to the photographic image.” Historicvs. 


DIFFRACTION GRATING REPLICAS.* 


Ty the eazly part of 1901 the writer entered upon a series of experi- 
ments having for their object the duplication of the plane grating, 
with the idea of producing a method which would yield definitely 
reliable results under conditions which might be easily satisfied. As 
these experiments have continued at intervals since then up to the 
present time, and have resulted in the manufacture of replica gratings 
of high grade, which are being widely used, it seems advantageous 
that a description of the method employed in their manufacture should 
‘be placed on record for the guidance of those interested. 

The publication of these details has been purposely delayed in 


order that sufficient time should e. 


apse to preclude the possibility of 
deterioration; and also that opportunity might be afforded for the 
collection of data relative to their behaviour. As both of those points 
have been answered in a satisfactory manner, there is therefore no 
further reason for delay. 


The superior suitability of a transparent grating for a very con- 
siderable amount of work is, of course, evident, while the ease and 
certainty of production renders it possible that gratings need not be 
{as at present) excluded from high schools and kindred institutions 
on account of their cost. Apparatus may be constructed, or experi- 
ments undertaken, which would not be deemed advisable if one had 
to risk an origir.al grating, while the duplication of gratings giving 
abnormal spectra is rendered not only possible, but easy. 

It seems unnecessary that we should here enter upon a résumé of 


the various endeavours which have been made by earlier workers 


aE 
in this direction, beginning with Strutt in 1872 and continued by him 
as Lord Rayleigh in 1896 and down to the present time. However, 
there is one name which should not be lightly passed by in this con- 
sideration, for Thorp, of Manchester, England, was the first worker 
to produce a really presentable grating-duplicate of considerable 
efficiency, and there is certainly owing to this worker from the scien- 
tific world a decided debt of gratitude. 


inci somite plicas 
Mention may also be made of still another effort which is subse- 
Mr. F. E. Ives, of New York, after 
receiving a few replicas from the writer became interested in the 
subject, and himself undertook the problem of making a successful 
replica. After a series of experiments, he succeeded in producing a 
cast which differed only in respect to its method of mounting. 
Owing to the fact that application has been made for patent,t com- 
plete details of the process are not available, but it is sufficient to 
«tate that claim is made for a replica in “a harder and less elastic 
material than celiuloid,” and with a similar contraction coefficient. 
This is pressed face down in contact with a piece of selected plate 
glass, and then covered by and cemented to another similar plate 
with a cement whose refractive index is the same as that of the 
cast. The writer was honoured by the receipt of one of these “new 
process replicas” upon their introduction about the beginning of the 
present year. When tested upon the spectrometer, it gave very good 


quent to that of the author. 


* We now reprint the full text of the paper referred to by Mr. Robert James 
Wallace in the note on * Orthochromatic Plates for Astronomical Work,” published 
in our issue of October 27. The paper first appeared in the “ Astrophysical Journal,” 
ane we are indebted to Mr, Wallace for a reprint of it from that publication. — 

DS. B.J.P. 


results—comparable with those manufactured by the method about 


+ Since publication of above the writer learns that no application for patent was 
made by Mr. Ives. The misstatement arises from the fact that the author was so 
informed by Mr. Ives’s sales agent in Chicago.—R. J. W. 
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> be described. Unfortunately, these casts do not seem to be per- 
nent, as the cementing medium appears to be a solvent of the 


im, so that now diffraction coiours are only to be seen in isolated 
im, 


aches. Casts by Thorp’s Method. 


horp’s method* consisted in flowing the original grating with a 
bin film of high-grade oil, upon which was poured celluleid in 
ution. When dry, this was peeled from the previously oiled sur- 
a and mounted face up on a plate of glass by means of a solution 
i gelatine and glycerine; the film being lowered gently and gradu- 
lly into contact. 
Jnall of the Thorp grating casts a very large number of air-bubbles 
mre evident between the grating fiim and the glass support, the 
sence of which serves to scatter the light and impair the brilliancy 


gnition of the spectrum. In the method of mounting employed 


tal 


by the writer these air-bubbles are entirely eliminated, the #eplicas 


mesenting a clean and brilliant appearance. 
When in 1901 the matter of casting from the Rowlands’ grating 
yas begun, the method employed was that indicated by Thorp, viz., 


viluloid. A solution was made of gun cotton in amyl acetate, and 


then camphor was added in sufficient quantity both with and with- 


pub the addition of alcohol. Innumerable difficulties were encountered, 


which, when suppressed or surmounted, simply gave place to others ; 
nd although considerable experimental work was performed, it but 
These difficulties 
ay mostly in the direction of uneven shrinkage and opalescence of 
to define well 
of the entire 


wrved to show the unreliability of this solution. 


the film; while gratings of quality sufficiently good 


i the spectroscope constituted only about 20 per cen 


member 
A Modified Method. - 


In 1902 the results of further experiment led to the discontinuance 
of the preliminary coating with oil, and the exclusion of camphor in 
he solution. This change (together with an aiteration in the method 
ing and mounting) resulted in much greater success in 


uction of replicas of a high grade, giving also a decidedly 


more brilliant film. This solution (which has since been in vse 
ithout change) is composed of— 
64 ces. (24 02.) 


Amy] acetate, pure (Mallinckrodt) oo 
2.5 grammes (38 grains) 


Anthony’s snowy cotton ........5.+ 
The cotton should be added to the amyl acetate in small quantities 
ata time, and well shaken until dissolved, after which it is allowed 
stan At the end of that time the 
vesultant collodion is precipitated by being poured in a very thin 
stream into a large tray filled with water. The collodion should be 
poured east three or four feet, and the water 
‘meanwhile should be constantly stirred with a glass rod. The pre- 
cipitation does not immediately occur, the collodion collecting im an 
the water, which must be stirred from 
time to time during the course of the ensuing twenty-four hours. 
When precipitation is complete, it will present the appearance of 
white or very light grey flocculent masses, which float upon the sur- 
face of the water, and are collected upon a clean filter paper and set 


during twenty-four hours. 


rom a height of at 


ily scum upon the surface 0! 


aside to dry. 
When thoroughly dry, it is again dissolved in the following pro- 
portions :— 
Amyleacetate, pure (Mallinckrodt) .. 64 ces. (24 02.) 
precipitated cOULOM Meeesntneedes tessa 2.5 grammes (38 grains) 


and the collodion carefully filtered through paper—a process which 
may be advantageously hastened by the use of an aspirator or other 
form of air-pump. 

The writer has prepared and used this collodion. both with and 
without precipitation, but preference is given to the former as pro" 


* Patented in England. 


ducing a film which is not only more brilliant, but has a much more 
even and regular shrinkage in the stripping. 


MaKing and Drying the Cast, 


The grating to be duplicated is first carefully levelled in a roomy 
drying-cabinet, and, after dusting with a soft camel-hair brush, the 
necessary amount of solution is flowed over the face. The exact 
quantity lies within wide limits; too small an amount produces a 
film so thin that one has difficulty in handling it, while too much gives 
a film which dries with a more or less matt surface. By using 
always the same container one may drop the necessary quantity, 
and then, by inclining the grating, cause it to flow over the sur- 
face. From the container used by the writer twenty-five drops is 
the average amount for a two-inch grating. 

It seems hardly needful to indicate that this flowing of the grating 
should be performed in an atmosphere as free from air currents as 
possible, thus minimising the danger of dust particles settling upon 
the surface during the operation. 
the levelled support 


closed. 


The grating is then placed upon 
in the drying-cabinet, and the door carefully 


The drying is rather slow, a two-inch grating taking about eight 
to twelve hours, bu In the 
he result, 
as the solution gets time to fill perfectly the minute grooves made 


it cannot be advantageously hurried. 


opinion of the writer, the slower the drying the better 


by the cutting diamond. It is a notable fact that casts made from 
collodions of different composition, and drying quicker, did in no 
case give results which were at all comparable with those which had 
been obtained by the slower method. It has also been noted that this 
film may be advantageously left in contact with the original for a 
considerable length of time, up to about three or four days, as it 
is much more easily handled in the process of stripping and mounting. 
Mounting. 

‘After an extended trial of various mounting mediums, which need 
not be enumerated, preference was given to a very thin layer of plain 
hard gelatine (with which the glass is previously coated and dried 
on a levelling-slab). The mounting is performed in the following 
manner :— 

The gelatine-coated glass and the thoroughly dry grating are placed 
(face up) in a tray containing filtered distilled water at normal tem- 
perature, and the tray covered over with a clean glass. After @ 
few minutes the extreme edges of the ruling will begin to show 
shadow bands caused by the contraction of the film, and thus pulling 
the lines “out of step.” When this is observed the grating should be 
removed from the water, and any adhering globules shaken from 
its face; then, by a gentle pressure of the thumb nail at the edge 
of the clear portion of the polished circle, the film will be caused to 
spring apart from the original. This loosened portion is then grasped 
by the blades of a pair of wide “coyer-glass” forceps, and with an 
even, slow motion raised from the original in a direction parallel 
to the length of the ruled line. Immediately. the film is free it is 
laid face up upon the gelatine-coated plate (which is removed from 
the water for that purpose) in the same manner as in lowering a 
cover-glass upon a microscope slide; the plate is tilted to drain it 
of superfluous water, and the edge of the replica is clamped in contact, 
by means of a wide spring “letter clip” with notched edges. A 
piece of the softest velvet, rubber, with a carefully cut edge, is now 
drawn very lightly and evenly over the replica in the same direction 
as in stripping, viz., parallel to the line length, and the plate set 
aside to dry. 

This entire operation of stripping and mounting is very rapidly 
performed, and, although the description may appear lengthy in the 
recital, it can only be laid to the fault of the author. 


It has also been found advantageous to “ring” the replica with 
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the casting solution after it has dried, and thus prevent the separation 


of the replica under extreme hygrometric conditions. 


After-Shrinkage. 


Tho contraction of the film during the process of mounting alters 
the number of lines to the inch, but such shrinkage is very small and 


is easily controlled within limits, viz., length of drying time. In 
those manufactured by the writer, which have a drying time of 
twenty-four hours, this contraction has been determined by carefin 
measurement of over thirty replicas, with the following result :— 
Width of original ruling, 28.867 mm. 
Width of replica ruling, 28.691 mm. f 
which gives a difference of 0.176 mm. on the entire width of ruled 
surface. 

The totai number of lines on the original is 16,397; hence 568= 
1.0 mm. On the replica the total number of lines divided by the 
width gives the new constant, viz., 572 nearly, or an increase of 
about six lines to each one thousand. 


Mean of 10 settings each, 


This contraction of the replica and the consequent increase in 
the number of lines to the mm. result in a greater dispersion of the 
spectrum. In a photograph of the region between 2 3933 and 
> 4308 with the original ruling, the separation of the lines K and 
G was found to be 27.68 mm., as against 28.12 mm. on the negative 
taken through the replica. 


Some Precautions. 

The quality of the glass upon which the replica is mounted has 
much to do with its efficient performance in the spectroscope. It is 
not essential that one uses worked flats, but it is necessary that the 
surfaces be of fairly good quality; the glass in use by the writer is 
“white optical crown.” which has been reground and polished, and 
which may be graded by preliminary observation in a spectroscope. 

Not every sample of gun cotton will give an equally good film, 
for, under apparently identical conditions of manufacture, the 
results vary. This is undoubtedly due to the “personal equation ” 
in the process of mounting, and for this reason they are tested and 
graded. Those of “second quality” are useful for projection pur- 
poses, and also in the chemical laboratory for the flame test of 
K, Na, ete. 

Not every sample of gun cotton will give an equaily good film, 
and from many varieties tested by the writer the brand before 
specitied was with much care selected as the best—not only on 
account of the smoothness of the resultant film, but principally be- 
cause it was found to be entirely free from any trace of acid. It 
will, of course, be evident that if this were not the case, it would 
only be a question of the number of casts made which would de- 
termine the life of the original grating. 

Thorp’s Test for the Quality of the Replicas. 

If a replica grating be superposed face down upon the original 
ruling, and observed at an angle which equals that formed by the 
incident light, a series of more or less symmetrical shadow bands 


will be noted, which run approximately parailel with the ruling, and 


are caused by interference on account of the slight difference i 
the line spacing. If the replica were absolutely perfect, the band 
would be straight, but in general they are slightly curved, sucl 
curvature forming (at the grating edge) an arc of a circle of radius 
approximately 1.5 metres. In but few cases have they come close: 
to a straight line than this, which may be considered as a fair aver. 
age. The counting of these shadow bands was the method used hy 
Thorp in determining the actual number of lines per inch in his 
casts—their number corresponding to the increase by contraction, 
Absorption and Special Mounting 

On examination of these films in a quartz spectrograph, to deter- 
mine their power of transmission for ultra-violet light, it was found 
hat the absorption was practically nil up to X 2613, and with 
ightly longer exposure they would transmit up to A 2314. As 
glass practically stops everything beyond A 3400, it has been sug- 
gested by Professor R. W. Wood (to whose kindness the writer is 
ndebted for this examination) that they be mounted upon selected 
in sheets of mica, which are even more transparent to light of 
1orter wave-length. 


nm ct 


00 


At a 


For special apparatus these casts may be readily mounted in a 
varisity of ways suitable to the end in view, while for direct vision 
they may be mounted upon 30 des. prisms of light crown. This 
method is very suitable in the construction of small spectroscopes, 
micro-spectroscope, etc., and largely eliminates the possibility of 
poor definition due to multiple reflection from the faces of the glass 
plate when rot accurately parallel. 
The Effect on the Original Grating. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the process appears to be 
aksolutely devoid of any evi 


effect upon the original grating; in 
fact, the opposite is strictly the case, for concerning a one-inch 
grating owned by the writer, from which upwards of one thousand 
replicas have been taken, the surface appears to be as brilliant as 


when newly ruled. In cases where gratings have been in use in 


° 


ass instruction for a number of years, and consequently present 
a very bad appearance, being dull, surface-scratched, and greasy, 
the making of a number of succ 
the original brilliancy. 
Ht 
t 


ive casts restores in a great degree: 
The explanation is obvious: the “dirt” on 
he grating is imbedded in the film while fluid, and, “setting” 
1erein, is removed with the cast: A series of such casts from a dirty 
grating presents a good object-lesson as to the efficiency of this 
method of cleaning, being much superior to the means usually em- 
ployed, viz., aleohol, ether, ammonia, etc. 


The replicas themselves: 
are sufficiently tough to bear careful washing, their 
ing them to be rubbed with cotton withou injury. 
Methods are now under consideration for giving a suitable reflect-- 
ig surface to these casts, so that they may be produced either in 
the form of transmission or reflection gratings. 


sticity allow- 


Numerous experi- 


ments have also been tried in an attempt to duplicate the concave: 
grating, but these, up to the present writing, have not given a suffi- 


cient measure of success to warrant their 


eing recorded here. 
Rozertr James Wawace. 


Lecture on “Copying” at the R.P.S.—In reference to our report 
of Mr. F. W. Brookman’s lecture on “Copying,” given in our issue 
for November 10, that gentleman has now written us amplifying our 
notice and correcting a slight inaccuracy. He says :—‘‘The trend of 
experimental research in connection with the bathing of ordinary 
plates for colour sensitiveness has, of late, been more in the direction 
of their selective qualities for tri-colour work, 
debted to Mr. A. J. Newton, of the L.C.C. 
graving, for his kindness in bathing a 
pinachrome and pinacyanol. 


and I am greatly in- 
School of Photo-En- 
of plates for me in 
The latter dye, a sample of which he 
quite recently received from Prof. Konig, is admirably suited as a 
sensitiser for the blue printer, 


box 


owing to its extreme sensitiveness to 


ted. Ihave made some quick tests for this lecture with and without 
a light yellow filter, with which latter the exposure was inc 


three times, 


Ilford H.T. plates were used for these experiments.” 

Nort London Photographic Society.—This society has been formed 
owing to the success of the recent photographic exhibition held at 
Highbury Vale. After the exhibition numerous letters were re- 
ceived by the secretary asking whether a 
be: formed in the neighbourhood ; 


photographic society could 
a meeting was called, and about 
forty attended. All North London photographers are invited to join, 
and may obtain a copy of the rules and any other information required 
from Mr. Charles Roberts, hon. sec. (pro tem.), 33, Riversdale Road, 
London, N. 
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THE “ZIGO” COMPETITION 
For a paper which has been on the market only for the short space 
Zigo” competition, organised by Messrs. 


, Limited, must he quite a record. An 


| 
of some six months, the “ 
Thomas Illingworth and Co. 
4 entry of seven thousand arate is something to boast of, but a still 
more praiseworthy feature of the competition is the very great 
variety of tones obtained on this simplest of self- toning papers. It 
appears the makers have been tco modest in their claims for “ Zigo.” 
At any rate, they are giving the public an opportunity of judging for 
themselves of what the paper is capable by holding an exhibition of 
successful and other prints at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, from 
Monday, December 5 to the 8th inclusive. The exhibition will 
be open from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and visitors will also have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing demonstrations of the process. |The following 
4 is the list of prize-winners :— 
| Class A.—First prize (£5), M. E. Lomax, 87, Albion Street, Burn- 
John Webster, c/o Messrs. H. and ©. 
Grayson, Limited, 179, Regent Road, Liverpool; third prize (£1), 
George Dunn, 8, Winney Street, Moston, Manchester ; 
Maclennan, 339, Great Western Road, Aberdeen, N.B. 
Class B.—First prize (£5), G. Drury, Delmonte, Torquay; second 


ley; second prize (£2 10s.), 


reserve, H. 


prize (£2 10s.), J. V. Sublick, 17, Myddelton Square, E.C.; third 
prize (£1), F. G. Price, Aberbeeg, Monmouth; reserve, W. G. 


Hlewellyn, 22, Kast Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 

Class C.—The following competitors have each keen awarded a 
prize of £1:—J. Witcombe, 85, Holly Road, Maidstone; F. J. 
Taylor, 58, Stanley Road, Halifax; J. Clark, 34, Tennyson Avenue, 
Bridlington; W. B. Lamb, 39; Premier Street, Manchester; F. A. 
Forbes, 136, Clifton Park Avenue, Belfast; reserve, W. B. Westlake, 
1, Chelverton Road, Putney, S.W. 


Exhibitions. 


. SOUTHAMPTON, 
Tun fifth annual exhibition of the Southampton Camera Club was 
Southampton. 


opened on Tuesday last at the Philharmonic Hall, 
The exhibition is again this year a great success, and reflects credit 
Mr. 8G. 
No less than 553 entries are on view, in- 
The 
societies (Southampton, Hove, and Southsea) have always been known 


on the work of the energetic hon. secretary, Kimber, and 
the members of the club. 
¢luding sixty-seven sets of lantern slides. three southern 
for the strength of the lantern-slide entries, and this year is no ex- 
ception. The open classes are extremely well supported, and include 
work by some of the best-known amateur photographers. The bulk of 
the work in these classes is being transferred en bloc to the Hove 
Exhibition and thence to Southsea, in competition for the special 
award offered jointly by the three societies. The judges at South- 
tmpton were Messrs. Frederick H. Evans and A. Horsley Hinton, 
amd their awards were as follows :— 

Open Classes.—Class A (any subject).—Plaque, “Surf,” J. C. War- 
turg; plaque “ A Dusty Day,’ Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A. 
‘The River Thames from Tower Bridge,” J. H. Anderson; 
“The Appeal,” E. B. Vignoles and P. 8. Greig, R.E.; plaque, “Sun- 
Set,” W: A. I. Hensler; plaque, “ Shoeing,” H. W. plaque, 
Strife,” F. J. Mortimer ; plaque, Saas the Plaque,” C. B. 
Howdill, A.R.LB.A. ; plaque, “ Tugging Home,” W. Clayden; plaque, 
“The Life History of a Splash,” A. C Banfield; hon. mention, “ Grey 
Mom,” J. (, Batkin ; “ Staffordshire,’ E. B. Wain; 


; plaque, 
plaque, 


Lane ; 


hon. mention, 


hon, m ention “The Last Leaves of Autumn,” Dan Dunlop; hon. 
Rey. 
Miss Marian Silverston ; 
“Rue Damiette, Rouen,” 


‘Mention, 
Thention, 


“In the Evening Light,” hon. 


“ Onora,” 


H. R. Campion; 

- ‘Rav. ” 
hon. mention, “ Beyond, 
+, Bankart. 


DI. Scott; hon. mention, 
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and 


Lantern Slides.—Class B 
Pines,” 
“Spring Sunshine,” 
River,” W. Mitchell ; 
hon. mention, “ Hops, 
Minster,” E. R. Bull; 
T. H. Morton. 

Postcards.—Plaque, 


(any subject).—Plaque, ‘Gorse 
W. A. I. Hensler; plaque, ‘The Summit,” 1. Wild; plaque, 
lal, 12, (Ck “The Bend of the 
hon. mention, H. B. Smith; 
E. Seymour; hon. mention, “In York 
“Queen Anne Half-Crown,” Dr. 


Harpur; plaque, 
“Tintern Abbey,” 


” 


hon. mention, 


“The Crypt Stairs,” Rey. E. T. Clark; bronze 


medal, ‘“ White Currants,” Robert Burnie. 
Members’ Classes.—Class C (Landscape, River Scenery, and 
Marine).—Plaque, “The Tree that Grew by Itself,” W. R. Kay; 


plaque, ” S. G. Kimber ; hon. mention, “ Grey 


November, 


“A November Morning, 
H. Essex. : 

Class D (Pertraiture and Figure Studies).—Plaque, “ A Portrait of 
an Artist,” W. R. Kay; “Tn the Library,” 
Vialls. : 

Class E (Architecture).—Plaque, “Until the Day Breaks,” S. G 
the old Cathedral the Golden Sunbeams 
Fall,” T. M. Weaver; plaque, “In Old exe W. R. Kay; hon. 
mention, “ The Stairway, Christchurch,” C. C. Cook; hon. mention, 
“The Sun’s Bright Ray from Day to Day at on their Hallowed 
Resting Place,” A. E. “Lead Kindly Light,” 
8. G. 
Class F (Flowers, 
“ Whitehearts,” A. E. Henley ; 


hon, mention, George 


Kimber; plaque, “Over 


Henley ; hen. mention, 
Kimber. 
Animal, and Natural History Studies).—Plaque, 


plaque, “‘ Miscellaneous Birds,” C. M. 


Cooper; hon. mention, “ Clematis,’ A. E. Henley; hon. mention, 
“Double Daftodils,” A. E. Henley. 
Class G (Lantern Slides, any Subset: —Plaque, “Across the 


Valley,” W. R. Kay; bronze medal, “ Until the Day Breaks,” 8. G-. 
“Ambleside Mill,” H. W. Miles. 

Class H (Members who have never won an exhibition award).— 
“The Baptistry, St. Marks, Venice,” Dr. A. E. 
“The Common,” E. FE. 


“Evening, Portsmouth Harbour,” R. 


Kimber; hon. mention, 


Bronze medal, 


Bodington ; bronze medal, . Rye; bronze medal, 
Robinson. 

Gold Plaque for Best Average Exhibits.—S. G. Kimber. 

Silver Medal, 
grapher” for the best picture in the Members’ 
A. E. Henley. 


Silver Medal, presented by the Editor of the 


presented by the Editor of the “Amateur Photo- 
Classes.—* White- 
hearts,” 
“ Photographic News,” 
for the best, set of slides in the Members’ Classes.—* Waterfalls,” 
H. W. Miles. 

A good programme of evening entertainments has been arranged 
fcr the week, and yesterday evening (Thursday) the Mayor of Southamp- 
ton (Henry Cawte) distributed the awards, which take the form of 


designed plaques. To-night an illustrated 


specially lecture on 


“Nelson’s Battles” will be given by F. G. Ryder; and to-morrow 
iB ly (Cy Th, 


Kay, will be 


evening illustrated lectures on “ Antient Sow hampton 


Vivian, and “A Holiday in Switzerland,” by W. R. 


given. 


PLYMOUTH. 
TuoveH there are a number of photographic societies in Devon 
and Cornwall, there are by no means so many exhibitions as might 


Plymouth is the commercial centre of the 
two western counties, and an admirable place for an exhibition in- 


be supposed or expected. 


tended to draw together the photographic workers of the district 
The present exhibition is the third of the 
series, and the entries show ‘a satisfactory increase over those of 
But as 
some included several prints on a mount the actual number was in 


and those further afield. 
previous years, reaching’ to nearly three hundred and fifty. 


excess of this. No exhibition in the district has ever had so many 
classes provided for workers, and it is a moot point where the ad. 


vantage comes in, exc ept that it increases the opportunity of secur 
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ing awards. The judges have been liberal in their encouragement 
of merit. The adjudications were made by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 
F.R.P.S., and Mr. H. S. Hill, M.J.1., a past-president of the Ply- 
mouth Photographic Society. The awards are as follows :— 
Specials. —Gold Medal (Class K, No. 30), E. J. Jarvis. Photo- 
gram Plaquette (Class C, No. 8), G. Bird. Best in Class D and E 
(Class D, No. 14), W. Clayden. 

Class A (Architecture).—1 (26), S. G. Kimber, Highfield South- 
ampton; 2 and 3 (12 and 13), W. A. Clark, Moseley, Birmingham ; 
diploma of merit (8), E. G. Twmey, 15, Leigham Terrace, Plymouth ; 
diploma of merit (10), T. Bartlett, Perry Street, Aulaby Road, 
Hull; diploma of merit (16), H. Wormleighton, 8, Ashley Road, 
Leicester. 

Class B (Animal Life).—1 (1), W. O. E. Mead-King, Courtfield, 
Hayn Hill, Maidenhead; 2 (9), W. Clayden, Millbay, Plymouth ; 
3 (22), A. Haynes, London Road, Alderly Edge; diploma (10), A. 
Durn, Wootton-under-Edge, Gloucester; diploma (15), F. Sloman, 
Sidwell Street, Exeter. 

Class © (Child Life, and Children at Play).—1 (37), E. W. Hearn, 
9, Sea View Avenue, Plymouth; 2 (6), W. Clayden, 8, Bounds 
Place, Plymouth; 3 (8), Graystone Bird, 38, Milsom Street, Bath, 
and (20), J. H. Wilson Collets, Wormingford, Colchester ; special 
liplomas (18, 19), F. E.. Weeks, 16, Lockyer Street, Pl-mouth ; 
diploma (9), Graystone Bird, Bath; diploma (29), V. Thornton Paul, 
Morrab Studio, Penzance; diploma (21), A. W. Walburn, Upper 
Park Road, West Hartlepool; diploma (11), A. Debenham, 28, Union 
Street, Ryde, I.W.; diploma (15), Stanley Sowten, 1, Whitefield 
Terrace, Plymouth. 

Class D (Devon and Cornwall Scenery.—1 (14), W. Clayden, 
Plymouth; 2 (20), E. Lees, Engelberg, Ilfracombe; 3 (31), 1B le 
Jarvis, 94, Treville Street, Plymouth; diploma (4), Fred Johnson, 
24, Atheneum Street, Plymouth. 

Class E (Landscapes).—1 (22), F. Judge, White Rock, Hastings ; 
2 (15), W. A. Clark, Moseley, Birmingham; 3 (25), J. Herbert, 52, 
Thornton Street, W. Hartlepool; diploma (24), M. Harding, 161, 
Union Street, Plymouth; diploma (2), Frederick Johnson, Plymouth. 
Class F (Character and Costume Studies).—1 (8); W. H. Foxall, 
Grosvenor Avenue, Tunstall; 2 (11), J. Smith, 45, High Street, 
Hastings; 3 (6), W. Clayden, Plymouth; diploma (7), A. E. Coleman, 
14, St. George’s Terrace, Stonehouse; diploma (9), A. Debenham, 
28, Union Street, Ryde, I.W. 

Class G (Humorous Pictures).—1 (6), F. Sloman, Exeter; 2 (7), 
E. J. Jarvis, Plymouth 

Class H (Streets and Street Scenes).—1 (11), A. W. Walburn, West 
Hartlepool; 2 (3), A. Brand, 42, Frankfort Street, Plymouth; 3 (13), 
V. T. Paull, Penzance; diploma (9), G. A. Towers, 120, Cambridge 
Street, Rugby; diploma (10), J. A. Wilson, Colchester. 

Class K (Seas, Seashore Life, or Seascapes).—1 (30), E. J. Jarvis, 
Plymouth; 2 (27), V. F. Paul, Penzance; 5 (9), W.- Clayden, 
Plymouth; diploma (26), T. HH. Reolstone, 4, Market Place, 
Plymouth; diploma (31), A. F. Jewers, 41, Torrington Place, 
Plymouth. 

Class L (Types of Beauty).—1 (8), H.T. Jessop, 15, Rolle Street, 
Exmouth; 2 (1), W. O. E. Meade-King, Maidenhead ; 3 (10), F. A. 
Swaine, 6, Grove Road, §., Southsea; diploma (3), H. Morris, Queen 
Street, Newton Abbot. 

Class M (At Work ”).—1 (9), A. E. Colman, Stonehouse ; 2 (11), 
Hl. W. Willcombe, Holland Road, Maidstone; 3 (4), A. Brand, 
Plymouth; diploma (10), A. E. Coleman, Stonehouse; diploma (7), 
W. Clayden, Plymouth. 

Class 0 (Postcards, four on one mount).—l (24). F. Judge, 
Hastings ; 2 (15), F. W. Becken, Cowes, I.W. ; 3-(12), T. C. Beynon, 
“Cheriton,” Newbury, Berks; diploma (21), J. H. Saunders, 67, 


Green Road, Leeds; diploma (13), T. C. Beynon, Newbury, Berks; 
diploma (5), E. T. Clark, The Vicarage, Newnham-on-Severn. 
Class R (Miscellaneous, for Juniors under Highteen).—1 (8), 
©. A. W. Duffield, School House, Maidstone; 2 (13), Jack Perrin, 
6, Westfield Place, Halifax; 3 (2), C. A. W. Duffield; diploma (7), 
EH. Jarvis, Plymouth; diploma (8), H. Hill, 12, Queen’s Gate, Stoke, 
Devonport. E 
Class § (Miscellaneous).—1 (10), E. Seymour, 2, The Parade, Wat. 
ford, Heris; 2 (4), C. J. King, Scilly Isles, Cornwall; 3 (16), E. W. 
Hearn, Plymouth. 


BURNLEY 
Tue sixth annual exhibition 


CAMERA CLUB. 

of this club at the 
Assembly Hall, Mechanics’ Institute, Burnley, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 16, by the Mayor of Burnley (Councillor H. Emmott). Over 500 
exhibits were on view, and the judges, Messrs. W. R. Bland and 


was opened 


Alex Keighley, made the following awards :— 

Open Classes.—Plaque, “Repose,” J. C. Batkin; plaque, ih 
Arthur Smith; plaque, Ever- 
moving Home,” David Murray; (hon. mention) “Downland,” J. 8. 
Atherton; plaque, “The Outcast,” G. R. Henderson; plaque, “ Por- 
trait Study,” P. G. Terras; (hon. mention) “Robinson Crusoe,” 
T. Lee Syms; plaque, “Until the Day Breaks,” S. G. Kimber; 
(hon. mention) “The fire is oot,” etc., John Ritchie; plaque, Fred 


Stormy Home-coming,” “Their 


Judge; (hon. mention) Dr. J. W. Ellis; (hon. mention) Dr. George 
H. Rodman. 

Local (12 Miles Radius).—Plaque, “ Amid the Encircling Gloom,” 
F. Pinder; plaque, “Old Houses, Norwich,” Dr. E. R. Ivatts; 
(hon. mention) ‘The Moorland Church,” J. 8. Atherton; plaque, 
“Portrait of F. J. Grant, Esq.,” F. Pinder; plaque, “A Reverie,” 
C. L Faunthorpe; (hon. mention) “A Normandy Dame,” A. iS 


Bellingham; plaque, “ Old Archway, Norwich,” Dr. E. R. Ivatts; 
plaque, “Norman Aisle, Ely,” J. P. Howe; (hon. metnion) “Hawks- 
head,” A. Plunkett; plaque, J. J. Hartley; plaque, A. A. Belling- 
ham; (hon. mention) J. Emmott. 

Members’ Classes.—Plaque, “Lengthening Shadows,” Dr. Crump; 
plaque, “The Langdales,” Dr. Crump; plaque, “The Shadv Path- 
way,” J. R. Richardson; (hon. mention) “The Open Door,” W. EL 
Dean; plaque, “Figure Study,” H. Rushton; plaque, “ Evening 
Mists,” A. Stell; (hon. mention) “Gleams of Sunshine,” J. R. 
Richardson; plaque, A. A. Bellingham; (hon. mention) P. Brother- 
ton; (hon. mention) W. E. Dean. 

A feature of the exhibition was a loan collection of the works of 
Mr. Alex Keighley. 
ee 

‘Tur “Business Man’s Magazine” (monthly, 6d., from Thanet 
House, 231 and 232, Strand, London, W.C.) has its vocation written 
in its title, and takes a big view of its duties. In fact, we would like 
to see it descend from schemes which only Napoleons of industry 
would care to undertake, and dwell upon the endless petty problems 
of the small business man. ‘There must be an immense field for a 
hese lines. 


periodical wholly on Two co-related items in the con- 
tents of the “ Business Man’s Magazine” we must not omit to note. 
There is an article on the proper method of typewriting, and a series 
of articles classed as “ Tabloid Systems.” But the coined word appears 
without italics, and probably the editor has by this time seen a good 
specimen of a typewritten letter—one from Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come. 

Hn Hastings and St. Leonards Photographic Society has issued 
a useful “ Members’ Handbook” for 1905-6. Full particulars con- 
cerning the Society are given, and other matters of interest to the 
members. ‘The hon. sec. is H. Walter Llanstephen, Fearon Road, 


Hastings. 
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Patent Dews. 


a ae 
Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

he following applications for patents were made between Novem- 

er 6 and 11. 

‘nour Photography.—No. 22,725. Process of producing coloured 
photographs. August Zimmermann, 24, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, for the Chemische Fabrik auf Actien 
yorm E. Schering, Germany. 

Warertats.—No. 22,735. Improvements in photographic pictures, 
in the process of making them, and in the plates therefor. George 
Nicolas Piper, 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 

dpparatus.—No. 22,868. Improvements in photographic apparatus. 
Walter William Fiddes, 49, Cranbrook Road, Redland, Bristol. 

[avrerN-sLiDE Printing-frame.—No. 22,898. Improvements in 
lantern-slide printing-frames. George Russell Nicholls, 48, 
Crescent Road, South Norwood, London. 

Privts.—No. 23,109. Improvements in the production of photo- 
graphic and other prints. Josef Rieder, 7, Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, London. 

imu and Plate Holders.—No. 23,226. Improvements in photographic 
plate and film holders. Pietro Torrani, 7, Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
ipicifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildinas,Chancery Lane, London, W.0. 
focussine Attachment.—No. 24,183, 1904. The patent is for a 

system of focussing up to the moment of exposure, utilising for 
this purpose the camera lens, which is brought in front of a focus- 
sing screen and returned to its position in front of the plate at the 
instant of exposure. Automatic capping of the plate while the 
lens is used on the finder is provided. A. J. Boult, for Albin 
Perlich, 3, Tischimmer Strasse, Dresden, Germany. 
Rurtuctor Camera.—No. 25,496, 1904. The chief claim is for a reflex 
_ camera, of which the shutter works by a double action, (1) cover- 
ing the lens, which remains closed until the mirror is raised clear 
of it, and then (2) exposing, by opening and closing the lens aper- 
ure, These movements are effected by a single movement of the 
simple release. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, London, 
H.C., and Walter Dockree, 80, Clarendon Road, Hoe Street, 
_ Walthamstow, Essex. 
DuruRacmarse Shutter.—No. 2,874, 1905. The patent is for a lens 
shutter, which is operated for time exposures by a pinion and 


ever gear concentrically arranged about the lens, in such a man- 
ner that the shutter blades are moved after the expiration of a pre- 
viously determined time of exposure, by means of a toothed ring 
moving with a given. speed and provided with stops for releasing 
the lever gear. Further, if desired, the turning of the toothed 
ting in the opposite direction may be caused to regulate the speed 
of instantaneous exposures. <A. J. Boult, for Alfred Lippert, 35, 
Herbel Strasse, Dresden, Germany. 

Eiate Holder.—No. 5,198, 1905. The patent is for a plate holder, 
consisting of a wire handle made in such a way as to form a 
spring in the centre of two loops which are adapted to receive the 
humb and finger. The wire and plate connecting the two bars 
are at right angles to the handle, and are secured together in 
such a way as to form a hinge. The drawing together of the loops 
causes the bars or arms, extending outwards from the hinge, to 
expand, while releasing them, causes the arms to grip the inserted 
plate, by reason of the spring, and the recesses on the ends of the 


arms. To prevent the plate from moving in the opposite direc- 
tion a lip is provided upon the bottom edge of the hinge plate, or 


a recess formed in the two bars at this point. William Taylor, 
13, Brunswick Square, Camberwell, London, S.E. 


Masxs for Combination Printing.—No. 12,310, 1905. The invention 


consists in connecting the usual mask and the screen. to form, as 
it were, a pocket into which the sensitised paper is inserted o 
slid, this pocket being open at two sides, or only at one, a 


desired. One form—viz., with the pocket open on two sides is 
shown in the drawings, Fig. 1 showing the pocket with the mask 
bent over in a forward direction, and Fig. 2 the same with the 
screen in front. The mask a is secured, for instance, by adhesive 
to the screen 6 at the edges d and g, whereby the pocket is pro- 
duced as mentioned above. When using the device, the sensi- 
tised paper, postcard or the like A is placed in the pocket with the 
sensitive side directed towards the mask a (Figure 1), and printed 


W8 


Se 


Uy 


Lp 


min 


Fig. 

by exposure, whereupon the paper (/) is turned through 180 deg. 
and so placed in the pocket that the surface left free by the 
mask is brought behind the aperture 6! of the screen 6 and the 
photographic negative & placed between the paper h and the 
screen 0 (Figure 2). As the already exposed part is covered by 
the screen b, at the second exposure the photographic picture 
is printed into the frame previously printed by the mask. Rich- 
ard Hoh and William Hahne, 6, Reichstrasse, Leipsic. 


Prints on Metal.—No. 14,410, 1905. The patent is for a process of 


applying pictures to a metal support and fusing with the latter, 
into one mass. The inventors use the powder process for pre- 
paring the print. The powdering of the picture is effected with 
pure white silver in a pulverized state by means of a. brush, 
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whereupon the gl] 


ass plate on the side carrying the sensiticed 


layer is covered with collodion of 2 per cent. When the collo- 
dion layer has dried, the picture-film with the collodion layer is 
cut to the desired size. The removal of the film from the glass 
plate is effected in a bath of 300 grammes distilled water with 
10 grammes ammonia. The loosened film is then placed in a 
bath of 


brush over the metal plate or article to be ornamented. 


means of a 
After 
a furnace 


distilled water and carefully spread by 
drying, the plate is heated over a gas flame or in 
until the collodion layer is removed and the photographic picture 


is completely united with the metal article. Emil Jabulowsky 


and Armand Bourguin, 5, Emilienstrasse, Pforzheim, Germany. 
Exposine Plates and Films.—No. 15,958, 1905. The patent describes 


a number of modifications in the inventor’s dark slide, and en- 


velopes for the exposure of plates or films. The light drawings 


are necessary for the proper understanding of the specification. ° 


George Wishart, High Bush Hill, Cambuslang, Lanark. 
The following complete Specifications are open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901. 
Rowiinc-up Frums.—No. 22,104, 1905. Societe Anonyme “ Periphcte 
and Photorama.” 
Camera Attachments.—No. 22,590, 1905. Attachments for 
Wladimiroff. 


———_—————_ 


photo- 


graphic cameras. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
Curistmas Greeting Postcards.—The Birmingham Photographic 
Co., Ltd., send, 
samples of the new series of full-size postcards, printed on the address 


Criterion Works, Stechford, Birmingham. 1s 


side with a variety of attractive designs suitable to the Christmas 
season. The cards are made up in 6d. packets of twelve P.O.P., 
nine bromide or nine Celerio (gaslight), amd are also sold in grosses 
and thousands. 

A 
introductions reac 
Street, 


Cameras,” 


NUMBER of circulars describing and_ illustrating new 


h us from the firm of Carl Zeiss, 29, Margaret 
W.. They Hand 
“Yellow Screens,” the 


relate to 
The 


London “Tele Adapters for 


Zeiss “ Pack-Slide,”’ and 
Universal Palmos.” 
A. nuw Nernst 


1 to 300 candle-power, according to the volta 


R. W. Paul, 68, 
The price af the 


amp has been designed by Mr. 


8 
end to end, takes a current of one ampére, and-gives a light of from 


Jamp, complete with super aad: combined plug and resistance holder, 
is 19s, — . 

“Erno ” DayiicHt 
enlarging cameras are made by Houghtons Ltd., 


Eniarcrers. — Both these 


and they are not 


And “Brrvon ” 


only cheap, but appear to be excellently made. They are of fixed 


focus, and a lens, dark slide, and capping device are included. 


Both enlargers are made of wood throughout, 
is a well-made piece of apparatus, 


and the “ Briton,” 


which is the cheaper of the two, 
6d. 
whole plate, or 13s. 
<“Wlito\” 
whic 
sligh 
money. 


from quarter-plate or smaller, to 
The 
etc., 
Tt 
but is well worth the 


selling at 7s. for enlarging 


éd. 


can be taken to pieces for packing and carrying, 


from quarter-plate to 12 by 10. 


h will.be found a great convenience when travelling. is 


ly, more expensive than the “ Briton,” 


vs 

Tue North Middlesex Photographic Society is holding its seven- 
teent of 
November 30, to Friday, December 1, 
Road, Eni oN: 
Thursday and Friday, 


h annual exhibition members’ work from Thursday next, 
at Hanley Hall, Sparsholt 
The exhibition opens at 7 p.m. 
p.m. 


the ‘north of London might seize the opportunity of 


Crouch on the 


and at 3 on Saturday. Residents in 


making them- 


selves acquainted with the numerous advanages offered by the 


North Middlesex for its subscription of 5s. 
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D)cetings of 


Socicties. 


a ees 
MEETINGS OF SOCTETIES FOR: NAXT! WEEK. 
Nov. Name of Society. Subject. 


to 


by. 
ie 


a 


Bs 


rm 1D we wD 
© 


ea 


BDsvecrvesers 


.| Nelson Photographic society ... 


.| Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 


.| Bristol Photographic Club. 


.| Nelson Photo. Society 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society. ...|' 


Royal Photographic Soc. 


Colne Camera Club. 
Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn... 


Hampstead Scientific Society 


Watford Photographic Society 
L.C.C, Staff Camera Club . 


Barrow Naturalists’ Fie:d lub. 


Southampton Camera Club 
Glasgow Hastern A.P.A 
Sunderland Camera Club 
Hastingsand >t Leonard’s P- 


Widnes Photographic Society.. 
Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club 
Scarborough and Dis. Ph.. Soc. 
Dewsbury Photo, Society........ 
Luton Camera Club .....sseees eee 


Wandsworth Camera Club 


Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc... 


Oxford Camera Club . 


Royal Photographie Soc. 


Worthing Camera lub..... 


Darlington Camera Club 
Glasgow Southern Photo. As 
Gateshead Camera Club 
Hackney Photographie Society 


Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club} 
Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc. 


Thornton Heath Photo. Soc. { 


St, Helens Camera Club 
Coventry Photo. Club ... 
G.H.R, Mechanies’ Institution... 


Leicester & Leicestershire P. Soc 


Leeds Camera Club......... 


Edmonton and Dis. Photo. Soc. 


Croydon Camera Club... 


“ricklewood Photo. Society. 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn... 
Harrogate Camera Club ,......... 
Balham Camera Club 


Hull Photographic Society 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn.|- 


Wimbledon and Dist. Cam. Club! 


Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. 


North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 
Darwen Photo. Association... 


js 
ane 
f 
I 
f Tabloid ” Brand Photographic Clemi-- 
f 
tL 


SS 


{House Exhibition by the Postal Camera 


{, Club.. Imaugurauon by Mr. J. C. War- 
‘ burg. 
Misic of Nelson Photographie Society, 
ie Enlarging.” Demoustrated. Messrs, . 
Borthwick and Anderson. 
Visit to Colne Camera Club 
“* Development for Beginners.” Demon-. 


strated. Mr. H. N. Smart. 
{ “ Principles of Composition” (affiliation, 
lecture). Mr. W. H. Tindall, R.B.A, 


“Stand Development ” Dis cussion. 
fi‘ The System-of the Stars’? (Clusters. 
and Nebule), Illustrated. Rey, 
| T. E.R. Phillips. 
The Annual Exhibition closes, 
Annual Exhibition Opens. 
Exhibition of Members’ Work. 
“Palestine.” Mr, J. J. Butler. 
fi‘ Holidays in the Highlands.” 
\ MacDonald. 
“A Trip to Portugal.” Mr. H. Reid. 


Mr. EL. 


“Hand: Camer Work” (Y.P.U, 
t Lecture. Mr. T. F. Brogden. 
Demonstration. Mr. J. 1, Chadwic 


“Practical X Ray Photography.” Di 
monstrated. Dr. F, Seymour Lloyd. 

“Rotograph Bromide and Roto Gaslight 
Papers, &c. Demonstrated. 

fe of Negatives.” Mr. W. 
Hayes. 
“Bichromate as 
Reducer.” 


an Intensifier 
A. M. J. 


andi’ 


i Underhill. 


Mr. 


3 * As New Method of avoiding Cop- - 
\ trasts in Negatives.” Mr. G. W. 
Norton. 
{° Spectrum Grating Replicas.” Mr- 
i Robert James Wallace. 
Lantern Slide Demonstration. My. N. L. 
t Watts: 
Dike in on a “One Man” Show of 


res, the work of Mr. 
ee worth Cooper. 
“A Ghation Flower Photography.” Mr. 
« C.J, Barthorpe. 
Selection of Slides for Paisley, 
“slow Contact Printing.” 
) Wellington and Ward, 
Members’ Sale. 
Notes on Re-Vouching and “ 
Mr. J.S. Guthrie. 
“Some Beauty Spots in England.” 
H. Beetham. 
Piotography Prize Slides Exhibition. 
’.P.U. Members’ Portfolio Exhibition. 
f Amateur Photographer Prize Slides, . 
{ 1905, 
“Mud Island and its Flats.” Illustrated. . 
By one of them. 
Focus Prize Slides, 
* Platinotype.” 
Focus. ‘stories without Words.” 
S Bae) Lecture, - 


T. Long- - 


Messrs... 


aking.’ 
Mr. 


South 
‘Preeceym 


in 


Applications.” ~ 
J.J. Griffin & Sons, 

and ** Rotox © 
Ty monstrated, 

‘bibition. Priz 
invited to giv 
their Methods of. 


New 


| its 
Demonstuated. 
“Rotograph Bromide” 
Gasli 


alt Papersi” 
on on the 
winners will be 
Explanation 
Working. 


e+ 


of 


cals, Demonstrated. 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
“O’er Mountain, Lake, and Lagoon.” 
Mr. James Shaw. 
Members’ Night. 
“Gaslight Printing.” 
Bennison. 
“Negative Making. 


Messi si. 


Mr. 


» Demonstrateq, 


(| Mr. J. Hollingworth. 

{ Annual Visit to the Photog 
Section of the Paisley Phile sophical 

Institution: Joint Display ot lides,, 
ete, 

{ Slides in the “jSummer Rambles.” 
Lecturette Competition to be judged. 

fu Velox and its new Applications,” % 

\ Demonstrated. Mr. W. Sadler, 


Annua! Exhibition. 
Photograyhy Prize Slides. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK (Continued). | “Making and Working up Bromide Enlargements.” He described 


Nov. | Name of Society. Subject. his method of making large deyelopingidishes. They were made out of 
a box about 174 in. by 124 in., sawn soas to make two dishes 3 to 4 in. 


.| Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis.) ‘‘Printing-out Paper.” Mr. Gascoigne. 2 Sigs 2 5 
Richmond Camera Club. fOr iochromatte Photography.” De- deep. These were lined with calico, the bottom and two ends being 


monstrated. Messrs. Elliott & Sons. ~ . . . . : * 
Discussion on Stereoscopy. Mr. Db. W. glued first, the side pieces being taken off temporarily. The sides 


Hart. 


.,{ London and Prov. Photo. Assn] { 
| 


were then glued, put on (the calico pulled through the corners), and 


a . P 5) nail og. " ras tl ssary iV. > insi : 
Curerecare PHOTOGRAPHIC Socrery.—On November 13 Bertram ed together. It was then necessary to give the inside two coats 


‘ : : { olue-si a after rds ; > dry "0 © thi i 
Wickison gave a practical demonstration of enlarged negative ielug size sandiattenwqnas as tie ty aio lcoatssos mubic) paint, 


and one or more coats of enamel were given. For direct enlarging 
the negatives should be thin and full of detail. Hard and dense 
negatives required increased exposure and diluted developer. The 
le 


making before the members of this society. After pointing out the 


importance of having the original negative carefully spotted and 


all possible blemishes removed, and being sure that the pilcture 
yould be improved by enlarging, the lecturer went on to impress 


° 


urer usually toned his enlargements by the hypo-alum process, 
and he had found that the best brown and sepia tones are brought 
about by previously developing the enlargement with hydroquinone. 
This being slow in action, gave full control and every opportunity 


his listeners with the necessity of the positive being a good one, 


on that depended entirely the character of the en arged negative. 


Ib should be fully exposed, soft, and full of detail in the deepest 


for local working up by the aid of a camel-hair mop brush, His 


shadows. Mr, Wickison discussed the various methods of making ; 
i Mt, ae Rie F s ormula was as follows :— 
the positives, the carbon positive om giass being grainless and in as follows 
every way desirable; but pointed out that for these negatives carbon Stock solution :—1 oz. of caustic soda to 9 oz. water 
‘ 5 ° os Ji arabe e fh oe 
was impracticable, owing to the flatness and want of sufficient con- No.1 Hydroqu:none ... oes ea veo: es 
E Neate Hl ay ; Potassium metabisulphite 3 Ae PLomect. 
{ > ay Aga: enlare: Sites » : 
trast the process gave. Against enlarged positives little could be Potassium bromide ee v8 ae eo lou ers 
id; cost was the great drawback to their general use. For com- Water ee aes dit sie 886 ». 50 02. 
bination printing he strongly advised’ that a good P.O.P print be No.2 Sodium sulphite ads sce te br MOnOzs 
: 2 : P g 3 Caustic stock solution 3 07% 
le from the desired negative, and this copied without toning : SES oe eae sy i 
ol aa ss i aa P ng Water ae Be a nea 03 ... 30 02, 
or fixing in the usual manner, or with a large camera to the actual 
r B 2 3 e equal q ities of No. 1a 5 if ral ri 
sive desired. He advised the use of a fine-grain, ordinary plates LOISe gel CIDE RNIBAASEO caste! Io, 2 ba! 5 12) join five 


3 sng ou 3 wa ae cover the n vious ak it 

ising as a developer for the positive :— ances WES nate to cover the paper whe jeuseetonislhy soaked with 
coid water, as it is always necessary to do when working with paper 
above half-plate size. When fixed the print was immersed in water 


while the toning bath was prepared. This was made by dissolving 


Rodinal, 25 min. 
10 per cent. solution of pot. brom., 5 min. 


Water to 1 oz. 1 1d 1 sold 
1 7 le 5 F 2 

F . oz. alum in 100z. of lukewarm water, then adding 100z. of col 

and for the enlarged negative a pyro-soda developer of normal | 2 ° © i % 


water. The prints were taken out of the water and put in this 
solution for a few seconds; then 50z. of hypo., already dissolved 
in 150z. of water, were mixed with it, making dd0z. altogether. This 


should be done in a galvanised iron tank or dish 4 to 6in. deep, 


strength. He also pointed out that for the worker not used to 
large negatives the time method of development was an advantage, 
as the exposure being known, less errors of development were likely 
do ensue. 


supported at each end with a block of wood or a brick. In the 


Epmonron PuHoroGrapuric Socrery.—On Wednesday, the 15th, Mr. : 
centre was placed a gas ring, and the solution was gradually heated 


up to 100 or 110 degrees, with the print or prints kept moving 
face upwards, ‘There were signs of toning in 15 minutes, and when 


Hmest Human lectured before the above society upon “ Colour-sensi- 
tive Plates.” He said that the gradation of tones, even more than 
the variety of colour, was wiiat charmed the eye in a country scene, 


taken as far as desired, the prints were pinned up until cool, and 


and when we attempted to record such a scene we must preserve 
sual way. For hypo. alum 


afterwards washed, face upwards, in the 


the gradations if we would keep any suggestion of the original charm. 
2. EEE yeNss 8 toning the papers should be amply exposed and developed fairly black, 


A false note in tone was to the artist as offensive to the eye as a : 4 . Z : 4 
as they reduced considerably in toning. The whites were well de- 


graded, and for the best tones 200z. of oid solution should be added 
to the bath to make 55 dunces. Blisters were due to raising the tem- 
perature too quickly. Mr. Bristow also showed how to work up 
or strengthen foreground, shadows, and clouds. He preferred to 
-add clouds from a secon@ negative, and improve where necessary 
afterwards. He powdered a little household blacklead, and by the 
aid of a smali piece of washieather rubbed in same, .and afterwards 


false note in sound is to the ear of a skilled musician. Referring 


to the screen or light-filter, he said that these were of the highest 
Mmportance, because if one was to ovtain the full value of their 
se they must be properly corrected to the plate, and not, as some 
had it, to the light. Further, to call them by the terms 3, 6, or 10 
times was a misnomer, because a screen when used with one brand 
of plate might require 10 times, whjlst with another brand it 


Might fall to 7 or 8, or rise to 12 15. Screens must be of a : : 
EH ae Ramer oa ae wes smoothed down upon a piece of blotting paper until the correct 


tint was obtained. This was rubbed on the print where required. 


Then what was not required, or where it was wished to lighten up 
any part, breadcrumbs inade into a small ball were used. For 


sepia prints a combination of red and black chalks were mixed by 
the same method until the correct tint had been obtained. 

Roya Cornecr or Science PHorograpuic Socrery, Dusrin.—A 
general meeting of this society took place at the College last week. 


ithe ordinary special rapid plates because they fogged in a yellow 
light that might be quite safe for process plates. After having 
‘immed up the subject, a series of some 70 slides was put through | ‘Che following officers were elected for Session 1905-6 :—President, Mr. 


H. Pethybridge, Ph.D.; ‘treasurer, Mr. J. Taylor, B.A., 


he lantern showing work done upon various brands of colour-gensi- | G. 

We plates, which largely went to show that correct rendering of A.R.C.Sc.1. ; hon. secretary, Mr. W. L. Ruttledge; committee, Messrs. 
Sestet eee Bias = 

®lour could be easily obtained when care was used. J. F. Crowley, J. N. Down, P. M‘Ginnis, P. J. Smith, G. A. Watson. 


Hut Puorograpmie Socrsry.—Mr. G. F. Bristow, junr., gave a Cu 
fmonstration, before the members of this society last week on invitation o 


np Cameras Crup.—On Wednesday of last week, at the 
Messrs, Hood and Co., Limited, Middlesbrough, a 
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large gathering of members of this club met at the Photo-Process 
Works of the above firm, and were shown over the works by the 
managing director, Mr. Harold Hood. To iilustrate the work more 
qiearly the various steps in the making of a process block were 
illustrated in a very practical and able manner, and eventually prints 
were pulied and handed round from the block made during the 
evening. 

Borron AmatrurR PxorocrapaHic Socrery. — On Thursday, 
November 17, the R.P.S. lecture by Mr. H. T. Malby, on “Flower 
Photography,” The desirability 
of guarding against over-correction was emphasised, and slides from 


was read by one of the members. 


correctly exposed negatives taken with iso plates and screens, 
necessitating not more than three times the normal exposure, fully 
bore out the lecturer’s contention. In the arrangement of flowers 
to be photographed, care should be taken not to crowd the com- 
position, and not to arrange the subjects so as to produce a top- 
As a means of supporting grasses, individual 


heavy appearance. 
flowers, shoots of brambles, etc., the use of a lead strip of 1} in. 
wide, doubled upon itself at intervals to pinch the stems, was 
suggested. 

Richmonp Camera Crus.—At a meeting on Thursday of last week 
Dr. Rodman gave a lecture on “ Photomicrography,” with a practical 
demonstration of the work. The lecturer said :—The requisites are a 
microscope and a camera body capable of the necessary extension, 
and having these, the work can be conducted in a well-warmed and 
lighted room. The microscope should be a monocular with a firm, 
steady stand capabie of being brought into a horizontal position, 
and provided with a fine adjustment, so as to ensure true and crisp 
focus. ‘The rigidity of the apparatus is of prime importance, as upon 
it depends to a great extent the success or the reverse of the picture. 
The table or bench upon which the apparatus is placed should also 
be of considerable solidity. For high magnification it may be neces- 
sary to use a concrete floor, as with the shaking that even a passing 
heavy vehicle in the street may produce the results may be marred. 
Dr. Rodman stated that he has no such floor, but that he uses 
a fixed bench built into the wall of his dark room. The microscope- 
stand that he employs cost years ago about five guineas only, and 
probably at the present time for the same sum an even better instru- 
ment could be obtained. The objectives must be of sound construc- 
tion, and should ensure a gooé flat field, with an absence of any falling 
They may be achromatic or apochromatic, in 


away at the edges. 
order to get a colouriess image, with all the rays brought to a 
common focus. With the former an ordinary eyepiece may be used, 
but with an apochromatic objective it is necessary to employ a com- 
pensating eye-piece. It is more particularly in high magnifications, 
say above 400 diameters, that apochromatic lenses are required. It is 
an open question whether an achromatic lens should be used with 
or without an eye-piece. With a oneinch objective and no eye- 
piece an extension of not less than 3ft. 2in. from the ground glass to 
‘the object is required, which makes focussing difficult, whereas when 
using the same objective with an A eye-piece about Ift. 9in. is ample. 
The amount of magnification is somewhat different in each case. 
In working for a certain magnification it is better to use a low eye- 
piece with extended draw tube rather than to use a shorter tube 
with a higher eye-piece. The lower the eye-piece used 
the more perfect and better illuminated the object will be on the 
ground glass screen. For a camera Dr. Rodman uses a Newman and 
Guardia “Special B.,” which allows of sufficient extension to cover 
The camera and microscope must be placed on a 
The next matter for consideration is the source and 
method of illumination. Several distinct sources of light may be 
employed—sunlight, oil lamps, incandescent gas, limelight, acetylene 
When employing sunlight a heliostat must be 


a quarter-plate. 
true axial line. 


gas and electricity. 


used-—it is very rich in actinic rays, and can be used as a mono 
chromatic light by the interposition of a screen that will allow o} 
coincidence of the visual and actinic foci of the objective, but it i 
too uncertain a source in the English climate. Oil light is too poor 
Incandescent gas is not to be recommended, as the light does not 
approximate to a point, which isan important consideration. Lime 
light is satisfactory if the microscope lens and slide are suitably 
protected against the heat. Acetylene gas appears to have possi 
bilities, as the light is of good actinic value, but the electric light 
is the best, and most of Dr. Rodman’s work has been produced with 
a t-ampere Nernst lamp. Illumination may be either direct, oblique, 
or by reflected light, according to the nature of the object. The 
plate employed must be backed, and the use of a coloured screen 


The length of exposure depends upon the 


gives the best results. 
of light and also upon the colour of the object. 


amoun: An objec 
of average thickness seen through a 1-in. objective with A eye-piece 
and an isochromatic screen can be photographed with a j-amper 
Nernst lamp in from ten to twenty seconds on Imperial special rapid 
plates; for higher magnification a longer exposure is required, 
Practice can alone make perfect in this respect. The negative 
must be clean and full of detail, with plenty of contrast, haying 
a good opaque background, which will print as a perfect white 


The developer must be strong in pyro—as much as five or six grains 


of pyrogallic acid should be used to the ounce of developer. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tue Scottish Photographic Federation has issued a very complet 
list of judges for exhibitions and competitions, lecturers, demonstra 
tors, and lectures and slides for circulation. This is a separate pub 
lication to the 8S.P.F. Blue Book, and sums up just those particular 
that the hon. secs. of the Federated Societies want to know whe 
compiling their winter programmes. The list is in the form of ¢ 
handy booklet, and enough material is provided by the scheme 0 
interchange of lectures and lecturers to fill half a dozen syllabuses 
The secretary, John B. Maclachlan, will supply all further informa 
tion. 

Tur Free Photo Fraud Again.—A correspondent to the “ Birming 
ham Daily Gazette,” writes complaining of the free photo dodge a 
practised in his district. He says:—‘Some few weeks ago a ver} 
charming young lady called at my home whilst I was at work, say 
my wife, and begged very hard to let her take away a photo t 
have it enlarged free of cost, on the condition that my wife hun; 
it up just to advertise their business, and, says the lady canvasser 
‘at any time you should want it framed our firm would be pleases 
to do business with you.’ My wife was then asked to sign a pape 
without any explanation whatever. A few days later a gentleman, om 
of an American firm, called with samples of picture frames. My wif 
told him she did not want one. A few days later I received a lette 
to say that their agent had called, and that my wife had refused t 
select a frame, and unless I either called or wrote to them in fiv 
days they should frame the enlarged photo with their usual 50s 
frame, and put the matter in their solicitor’s hands to collect th 
same, with costs, etc. I treated their letter with contempt. Abou 
a fortnight later, whilst I was at home, another of the American firn 
called. I treated him for what ‘he was worth, and quickly showet 
him the street. 
not to sign anything from anybody. 


Why I write this is to warn working men’s wive! 
Let the husbands do the sign 
ing business; it will save the police court proceedings, and very 
likely county court proceedings later on.” 

A Camera and Optical Lantern Society has been formed in connee 
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tion with the Walkley (Sheffield) Conservative Club. TI reside 
y..J. Booth; hon. treasurer, G. D. Harrison; and eee 
Hall-Downing, 292, South Road, Sheffield. oO: 


Tan Second American Sa on.—Although the British and Italian 
pictures have been delayed in the New York Customs House, the 
meliminary jury has gone through the American and other prints 
yeducing their number to six hundred, from which the jury of painters 
Jave selected a hundred and seventy-five for the exhibition. It was 
expected that the delayed works would be clear of the customs by 
November 19, and a special sitting of the painters’ jury was arranged 
for that date, to select, and also to decide on the pictures to be pur- 
chased for the permanent collection. 


j the seductive 
an all important item in a business 
srhich is professedly directed by good taste, a photographer may be 
vised to “grapple to his heart with hooks of steel ” any printer 
yho will take pains to produce attractive literature. One firm that 
may be named for the above ordeal of friendship is Messrs. Walter 
Pearce and Co., St. George’s Press, Brentford, W., a selection of 
jose folders, business cards, etc., bears uniformly the impress of 
ood taste and experfence in the production of a booklet which is 
‘ot thrown away by the recipient. In fact, by a comcidence, during 
jsit to the dlands, we were shown by a friend a litt  bookiet 
jssued by a local photographer and preserved on our friend’s mantel- 
piece as a reminder: the identical booklet we find among Messrs. 
Pearce’s specimens. - 
Wir the new year the “Animal World,” which has been pub- 
shed monthiy by the R.S.P.C.A. since 1869, will appear with many 
ew and attractive features—one of these should appeal especially 
to our readers. In the January number will appear a monthly photo- 
graphic competition—divided into two classes, with a prize for each 
lass—Class A, for those over sixteen years of age; Class B) for 
those under that age. The photographs for competition must be of 
animal subjects, and must depict an incident, or make a story. The 
ember number of “ Animal World,” published on November 25. 
will contain full particulars of this competition. 


+ Mr. Ropert F. Surrar, of 6, Ann Street, Edinburgh, writes us in 
eference to his lecture on “Linear Perspective,” ~iven before the 
Glasgow Architectural Association, and reported in our issue of 
November 10. He says: “Many peculiarities of perspective m 
photography are blamed on the ‘lens,’ while as a matter of fact 
he same perspective is obtained by whatever lens is used. If you 
change your position or the position of the lens you give a ifferent 
view, but from the same station-point all lenses give the same 
erspective; a different image of this perspective appearance, how- 
ever, may be got by varying the other fundamental conditions of 
Perspective projection, such as the angle of picture plane (or photo- 
graphic plate), etc.” Mr. Sherar has written an admirable little 
book entitled “Perspective Tables,” and although it is primarilv 
intended for use by architectural draughtsmen, special reference is 
made in it to the use of the camera and lens, and tne points dealing 
with the use of rising and cross fronts, etc., are very ably demon- 
Beet. livery architectural photographer should: study this little 
ork. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


——— 


§rartonery, whether note-paper, price-lists, or 
hooklet of invitation, being 


Re Grorce Fenwick, PHorograpHER, Burron.—This debtor 
appeared for his adjourned public examination at the Burton Bank- 
tuptcy Court on Wednesday of last week. The statement of affairs 
filed by the bankrupt disclosed liabilities amounting to £99 2s., 
and assets estimated to produce £19 7s. 7d., less preferential 
treditors £5 7s., leaving a deficiency of £85 1s. 5d. The case was 
again adjourned, the Official Receiver not being satisfied with the 
Account iven by the debtor of his book debts. 

Morr Free Ennarcr At the Westminster Police-court 
om Wedn two young servants from Sloane Gardens, Chelsea, 
applied for advice as to the detention of their photographs obtained 
itom them by a canvasser, who represented that enlargements 
Would he made gratuitously just to advertise a new branch business 
to be opened in the locality.. Proof enlargements of the pictures 
Were subsequently shown the applicants, and extortionate demands 
made for frames, which had not before been mentioned. The girls 
Said that when they refused to pay for frames the return of their 
‘orginal photographs was refused. Sergeant Avery, the warrant 
oficer, said that there had been several complaints of this kind, 
and in some instances young people had. been frightened into making 
Payments. The Judge thought the police might with advantage 
Make a little inquiry into this business, and said that a summons 
Would issue if the girls’ photographs were mot very promptly 
Yeturned. x 


Correspondence, 


‘ 

*," Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 


*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 
correspond 2nts 
ee ge ee 
A BOOK QUERY. 


To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Perhaps one of your readers can help me in the 
following :—I have a volume on “ Practical Chemistry” published in 
Orr’s Circle of the Sciences. Date on the full compound title page, 
1856; pages 101 to 304 on “ Photographic Art.’”’ Title page gives name 
of Marcus Sparling, but the foot of page 304 savs W. Sparling. I 
have seen a separate copy of the photographic portion of the volume, 
but did not look at the numbering of the pages. The list of the 
Photographic Club (London) library gives the date as 1859. What 
I want to know is: (1) Whether my copy is the original edition? 
(2) Whether the separate volume is a stereotype, a reprint, or a 
(3) How many editions the book went through ?— 


C. R. W. 


revised edition? 
Please oblige, 
27, Mostest Road, Observatory Road, Cape Colony, 
November 1, 1905. 


EMULSION INVENTIONS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your irate correspondent who signs himself. Or? 
should understand that Mr. Burgess was requested to give a paper 
on “The History of Gelatine Dry Plates” because someone supposed 
that he ought to know more about it than any other person. The 
paper consists of a plain statement of facts. If that is to be com- 
pared to sounding brass, he is guilty of trumpeting, and owns it. 
Some people prefer fiction to fact, but dare not say so. There was 
no intention of casting a s| The 
worst thing anyone was accused of was carelessness or forgetfulness 
It was proved by quotations from his 
Perhaps he 


ur upon the name of Traill Taylor. 


on this particular occasion. 
overlooked important facts. 


did not know they were But not a syllable was said that 
could be fairly imterpreted as impugning his honour. No doubt 
f that he was right, and he would 
not to a mere nobody. Nevertheless, his 
action was challenged at the time the testimonial to Dr. Maddox 
was proposed, but the voice of right and reason, not for the first 
time by many, was drowned by the action of a triumphant majority. 
the golden nature of silence when 


own journal that he had 
here. 
Mr. Taylor had persuaded himse 
condescend to listen 


It is not in human nature to see 
historical accuracy is at stake. 
As to the sneers about colour photography, and the elaborate 


attempt to raise a prejudice without the shadow of a cause, be i 
said that they will soon speak for themselves. It is intended to 
send an advertisement to this journal early in the coming year, 
stating how and on what terms they may be obtained. And tha 
no one may be deceived it will be distinctly stated that hand work 
plays an important part in the process. The problem to be solved 
is, how to reduce retouching to a minimum without sacrificing 
of course, is not produced by the chemica 
gradations which make the picture are. I 
who have seen the experimental specimens 


artistic effect. Colour, 
action of light, but the 
is the opinion of many 
that colour values are rendered more correctly by this process than 
by any other. It will in no way compete with the three-colour 
; feat will be at home in the ordinary studio.—I am, yours 
J. BurGEss. 


Hill, S.E., November 20, 1905. 


work, 
faithfully, 
71, Stillness Road, Fores 
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To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In the report of his paper on “The History of 
Gelatine Emulsion Plates,” read before the London and Provincial 
Photographic Association, which appeared in your issue of Novem- 
ber 10, Mr. J. Burgess relates what he terms “the correct version 
of a tale which has been very much garbled and distorted, not 
intentionally,” he is quite sure, “ but’ through carelessness ! ” 

Regarding Mr. Burgess’s claim that he invented bromide paper, 
is he aware that my father, Sir Joseph (then Mr.) Swan, patented it 
in 1879? 

Assuming that Mr. Burgess claims the invention prior to 1879, 
why did he not oppose the granting of the patent, or contest its 
validity ’—Yours faithfully, 


Donatp CamEron-Swan. 

November 15, 1905. 

[Sir Joseph Swan’s application for patent was made on July 22, 
1879, and included even “printing at a uniform and rapid rate; 
the sensitive paper may be used in long bands, and by means of 
automatic mechanism may be moved on step by step periodically 
through a space equal to the width or length of the print, the nega- 
tive being screened from light during the movement.’’—Eps. B.J.P.] 


TONING BROMIDES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I have read with much interest, your article on 
“toning bromides,” but am somewhat surprised at your strictures 
on the Somerville platinum process. I have toned a large number 
of prints by this method, and have never found the slightest signs 
of fading, prints toned three years ago and continuously exposed 
to good strong light being now, to all appearance, unchanged. 

One thing, however, is of absolute importance—viz., the complete 
washing after fixation, otherwise there is the danger of the high 
mentioned in your article. 


2 


lights assuming the “pale lemon colour’ 

Provided the above point is carefully watched, and the proportion 
of mercury to platinum given in Mr. Somerville’s formula is not 
exceeded, it is difficult to understand why prints toned in this way 
should not be as stable as any other silver prints toned by platinun. 

Perhaps the subject may be sufficiently interesting to you to 
warrant an inquiry into the history of those prints which have. 


failed.—Yours truly, 
W. B. Cricuron. 


73, Holly Avenue, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, November 14, 1905. 


[We are oblige 
experience is always valuable. 
we have referred, they were treated precisely as advised by Mr. 
Somerville, and with a strict adherence to the formula. The follow- 
“Toning Bromides,” a book written by Mr. 
interest :—“Later experiments with my own 


to our correspondent for his letter, for actual 
With regard to the prints to which 


ing passages from 
Somerville, are o: 
formula have shown that the mercury simply acts as the reducing 
agent of the platinum, and the presence of the citric acid prevents 


any permanent combination between it and the silver, also, at the 
same time, preventing a combination with the gelatine. But the 
sepia tone is undoubtedly produced by a combination of the platinum 
and silver, for, if the print be immersed in cupric bromide, the 
silver will be converted into silver bromide, and on treatment with 
hypo dissolves away, leaving a pure platinum image behind of a 
lighter and browner shade.” Our comment on this is that the proof 
being composed of silver and platinum alone is 
There is no proof that mercury is not present, 
In the platino- 


of the image 
decidedly weak. 
for it also would be bleached by cupric bromide. 
type process, when mercury is used in the sensitiser or developer 
a sepia image is obtained, and von Hiibl has shown that this image 
is composed of a mixture of platinum and mercury, and it is but 


reasonable to assume that the same chemical reactions would occur 
when toning bromides. Mr. Somerville’s statement that the mer- 
cury merely acts as a reducing agent of the platinum, and that 
there is no mercury in the image is absolutely unproved. Again, 
he says, “if the toned print be immediately subjected to an ocdinary 
bromide paper developer, the black colour will return with great 
Now, 
proof that there remains in the image 


intensification; but prolonged washing will prevent this.” 
if this be true, it is absolute 
a salt reducible by a developer. 
undoubtedly produced by a combination of the platinum and silver. 
Tf the instructions are carefully followed, it is obvious ‘hat, oven 
1ydrochloric acid, which the author 


Therefore, the sepia tone cannot be 


excluding the use of free 
advises, any mercuric chloride must react with the silver of the 
image and form silver and mercurous chlorides; we should like to 
see the chemical equations which will explain the absence of these 
print.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


unstable salts in the fiuished 


THE RESTORATION OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—The information in your “Ex Cathedra” note of 
November 17 shows beyond doubt that the Daguerreotypes that have 
passed through my hands must have been toned, and not untoned, as 
I thought. If, however, untoned specimens are very rare, as your 
note seems to suggest, the danger of unexpectedly meeting with and 
destroying one in the “restoration” process is not very great. If it 
is possible to distinguish untoned from toned images by inspection 
there should be no risk, but apparently it is not very easy to detect 
There is nothing in the appearance of the toned 


presence of gold, but I imagine there must be 


the difference. 
image that suggests the 
some perceptible difference, and any information that will assist to 
identify the untoned image would be of value. So also would any 
hints as to the method of cleaning it. I recommend pure spirit in 
spirit, simply because it is now difficult to 
iquid 


preference to methylated 
procure the latter free from mineral spirit, while much of the 
sold as methylated spirit is either “finish” or some very doubtful 
compound. 

It is regrettable that the Daguerreotype process should 
The ordinary single image may be most 
but the stereoscopic slide shows that the 
process is one of peculiar value. I do not know any modern process 
that will represent water, glass, or metallic sheen so realistically, or 
The slides must be 


now be, as 


you say, an obsolete one. 
interesting as a curiosity, 


any one so well adapted to show surface texture. 
absolutely: free from tarnish to show these effects to perfection, but 


the time spent in cleaning them is well repaid, and, considering the 
new 


rarity of such slides, it appears to me that the manufacture o 
ones would be worth consideration, 

It has been suggested to me that a coating of celluloid, or of some 
suitable transparent varnish should serve to preserve the image from 
I do not know if this has ever been tried, but possibly it 
Seeing that no 


tarnish. 


has, as the suggestion is a somewhat obvious one. 
traces of varnish are usually met with, I presume that experience is 


unfavourable to its use, but, possibly, celluloid might succeed where 


other varnishes have failed.—Yours, etc., 
C. WeELBORNE PIPER. 


November 17, 1905. 

[The only way we know of distinguishing between a toned and am 
untoned Daguerreotype is by the appearance, and that is a little . 
difficult to describe, except to say that the image of the latter is very 
feeble as compared with a gilded one. We think, however, that our 
correspondent will he perfectly safe in considering any Daguerreotype 
he may have to deal with as being gilded. We do not consider that 
the producticn of Daguerreotypes at the present time would meet 
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with the remotest commercial success, whether stereoscopic or other- 
As regards varnishing them, that was suggested when the 
process was in vogue, but was not adopted because it marred the 
peauty of the picture. 
as the picture can otherwise be securely sealed from the atmosphere. 
—Eps. B.J.P.] i 


Moreover, varnishing is quite unnecessary, 


THE PERMANENCY OF MATT-COLLODION PRINTS. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I have read with much interest the very useful cor- 
spondence in reference to the permanence of matt C.C. paper. In 


my opinion one reason why so many photographers fail to produce 
permanent prints on this paper is their utter disregard of two very 
portant items in the treatment thereof—I refer to the salt solution 
previous to toning, and thorough washing between toning and 
y workers persist in carrying the platinum toning opera- 
tions on precisely as if they were toning gelatine chloride prints with 


fixing. Ma 


gold, and matt C.C. must have more consideration. I have used a 
great quantity of this paper, and consider it, properly manipulated, 
the most permanent printing-out paper in use, but, judging from 
your correspondents’ letters, my methods of working differ slight 
from the general rule. 


tq 


Tnever trust blotting paper, using only clean white 


‘loth, both for 
drying unmounted prints and for covering when squeegecing on to 
the mount. If some light frames are made and covered with well- 
washed sheeting or muslin in such a way as to be easily detachable 
for occasional washing, and the wet unmounted prints laid face down- 
wards thereon, they will dry without curling, and will be found in 
‘excellent condition for rimming and mounting. 


I never use the double bath for toning, using the platinum bath 
oily, made up with the smallest permissible quantity of acid— 
citric in preference to nitric or phosphoric—and always mixing the 
new bath with an equal quantity of an old one. On one occasion I 
found small yellow spots appear, one of which, under a microscope, 
showed a minute speck of cinder, which had fallen on the semi-dry 
print in the form of dust, probably when the fire had been attended 
to, and on blowing some dust from the grate on to a print, it became 


covered with spots within twenty-four hours. I do not pretend to 
know what chemical action had taken place, but on taking precau- 
tions against the dust, no more spots appeared. I may add, however, 
that when investigating the trouble in the first case, L found that 
particles of rubber, which might be used for cleaning mounts, 
‘if left on the surface of the print, quickly produce 
‘Spots of a yellowish colour; but this might not occur with all makes 
“of rubber, being probably due, to some solvent used in the manufac- 
ture.—Hoping my experience will be of some help to your readers, 
Tremain, yours faithfully, 


W. SHEnron. 
Grove House, 282, Bury New Road, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester, November 20, 1905. 


————————— 


Tui Southsea Exhibition.—We would remind our readers that the 
entries for this exhibition close on December 2, and the last day for 
sending in exhibits is December 6. Fourteen bronze plaques will be 
placed at the disposal of the judges in the Open Classes, and a special 
award, in the shape of a bronze salver, will be awarded jointly by 
the Southsea, Hove, and Southampton Societies to the exhibitor 
at all three exhibitions whose work shall be judged of the highest 
therit. The judges for the Southsea Show are Messrs. Reginald 
Craigie, H, 'T. Lilley, and H. Snowden Ward. Entry forms and full 


Particulars will be sent by the hon. sec., F. J. Lawton, 20, Clarence 
Square, Gosport, Hants. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.* All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tur Eprrors, Tow British 
JourNAL or PuHotocrapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


“x” Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


** Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. ‘ 


*." For the conveniznce of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY 
GrrEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.0., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted conies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


P. Wynne, 518, Coventry Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. Photograph of Birming- 
ham Football Club with Three Cups. 


J. E. Beehan, 150, Rathmines Road, Dublin. Photographs of V. Harris, J. Owens, 
the Bohemians Football Club, the Shelbourne Football Club. 


H. Johnstone, Rockstone Place, Castle Douglas, Scotland. Photograph of James 
Donan. 


B. Bolton, Stndio, Princes Road, Weybridge, Surrey. Photograph of St. James’ 
Church, Weybridge, with Steeplejacks Replacing Lightning Conductor. 


E. E Lippiatt, 2, Church Terrace, Leamington Spa. Photograwh of the Right Hon. 
A, Lyttelton, i 


E. J. H. Care, 264, Ashton New Road, Beswick, Manchester. Photograph of the 
Manchester United Football Club, First. Eleven (Season 1905-6). 


R. E. Naylor, Ruddington, Nottingham. Photograph, Postcard entitled, “A 
Souvenir of Ruddington.” 


A, C, Milne, Carcary House, Brechin. _ Photograph of Careston Parish Church. 
Interior View. 

DRAWING REGISTERED :— 

A. C. Milne, Carcary House, Brechin. Drawing of Careston Parish Church. near 
Brechin. 

TrapE Namer.—I should be obliged if you could inform me if I am 
doing right in trading under the name of Mora; there is a 
Mora, I know, at Brighton. I am opening another branch in 
the town, and do not wish my name to appear.—R. W. Brown. 

You would not be doing right in using the trade name of 
another photographer in such a way as to lead the public to 
imagine the business was his. Why cannot you fix on some 
other name to trade under if you do not wish to use your 
own? : 

A Boox on Lenses.—Would you kindly recommend me an elemen- 
tary book on lenses and stops, and I would be greatly obliged? 
—k. 

“Photographic Lenses.” By Conrad Beck and Herbert 
Andrews. 1s. 

A Question or Copyricut.—Wili you kindly inform me if there be 
anything in the copyright law, or otherwise, to prevent anyone 
copying the engravings in Charles Dickens's works and pub- 
lishing the copies as postcards, etc., or enlargements ?— 
CopyRicHt. 

There certainly is, if there be an existing copyright in the 
pictures. There are several different sets of illustrations to 
Dickens’s works, and some of them are of comparatively recent 
date: You should ascertain if there. is an existing copyright 
in those you wish to reproduce before copying them, or you 
may find yourself in trouble. 

Retoucutwe (reply to “F. D.”).—You smooth up very fairly, but 
without much distinction in your touch. Your chief fault lies 
in the over-working and removal of age and character marks 
‘as shown in, the cabinet print. The result is much too youth- 
ful for the sitter’s real age. The other study is much better, 
but the streak of strong lighting down the nose thins the 
feature, alters the shape, and iis incorrect. You cannot see 


Tom W. W.--A small advertisement in our columns will almos 


T. A. M.—If you were paid, or expect to be paid, for taking the 


Copyine.—I have some pictures brought to me to enlarge of Norval’s 


Coprricut.—I would be glad if you could give me information con- 


H. M. W. (Leicester).—O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C., or 


Warm Tones on Wer Cornopron.—Will you kindly give me for- 
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such a line in life. A stronger shadow under the chin would 
have been an improvement, giving relief to the face, an 
rendering the chin less heavy. At present it appears to merge 
into the neck. You will make a good retoucher in time, an 
with greater attention paid to the modelling. 


certainly bring you in touch with those willing to sell. 


photograph, you have no copyright whatever in it. Your custo- 


mer can do as she pleases with the prints. You are advise 


o read the article on in the forthcoming 


Almanac.” 


“ Copyright” 


“ 


Pont Bridge, S. Africa. They are marked “copyright” at the 
back. Have I the right to enlarge them for my customer ?— 
M. A. E. 

You are liable to action for infringement, as is also the person 
who gives you the order. Your best plan is to arrange with 
See the 


him in writing to indemnify from any consequences, 
article on “Copyright” in the forthcoming “ Almanac.” 


cerning the law of copyright on the foliowing points :—1. Some 
negat.ves were left me (by will) by my brother, who died 
in January, 1899. Does the copyright for these run out in 
January next on the expiration of seven years from the date 
of his death, or does it continue for my lifetime? 2. Could 
negatives taken by the above, but not previously copyrighted, 
be registered by me now, and, if so, should this be done in 
his name or in my own.—M. F. M. 

1. If the negatives were left to you without assignment of 
the copyright, the latter was lost there and then. Even sup- 
posing there was an assignment, the duration of copyright is 
only seven years after the death of the author. 2. No; the 
copyrights have ceased to exist. 


Epstein and Co., 33, Broad Street, Bristol. 


mule that will give red, warm brown, and blue black tones 
to wet plate lantern slides?—Prrcy Circe. 

For warm brown, bleach in a bath of iodine and potass. 
iodide of port wine colour, and after washing. place in a 
bath of ammonium sulphide, 10 minims per ounce of water. 
For tones approaching red, tone after further washing in: 
Gold chloride, 1 grain; potass. ferricyanide, 60 grains ; uranium 
nitrate, 60 grains; water, 20 ounces. A good bath for black 
tones is the following, due to G. T. Harris: Sodium phos- 
phate, 50 grains; gold chloride, 5 grains; potass. chloro- 
platinite, 5 grains; water, 5 ounces. 


four gallon can and agitate till dissolved. Decant the clear 
portion and keep for twelve months before using, as it im- 
proves with age. Of course you can reduce the quantities 
to suit your requirements. We may tell you that you will 
find it more economical to purchase these preparations than 


to attempt to make them yourself in small quantity. 


G. Moopy.—Prints received, and will be dealt with in due course. 


Srupro Accrssory.—I am making a studio accessory, stone garden 


seat, and should be pleased if you would advise me if un- 
bleached calico would be suitable for covering framework; 
also whether it would be better to stretch calico wet over the 
framework when covering.—ACCESSORY. 

Unbleached calico is the best thing for the purpose. It had 
better be put on dry, and strain pretty tight; then, when 
it dries, after sizing prior to colouring, it will shrink and so 
become exceedingly tight. 


Burscutne Bromrpes, Erc.—l. Will you please say in this week's 


B.J. how to get a pen-and-ink outline sketch on a silver 
print, or bromide, by bleaching, etc., after sketch has been 
traced in by pen and ink? 2. Also please say how to obtain 
a clear solution of shellac, with methylated alcohol as 
solvent.—I. 8. T. 0. 

1. Draw oyer the outlines in waterproof ink, and bleach 
the print in a mixture of potassium cyanide and iodine. You 
will find this fornfula and several others for the same purpose 
i 2. Tt is not easy. Try 
shaking up with powdered glass or chalk and allowing to 
settle; or, failing this, use rectified spirit. 


in the forthcoming ‘“ Almanac.” 


I. D.—The following from the forthcoming “Almanac” gives a paste 


of the kind required :—Best white dextrine 1 lb., cold water 
make stiff paste, water 10 oz., oil of wintergreen 1 dram. 


Mix the dextrine and water together in small doses of each so 
as to ensure a mixture free from lumps and clots. Dilute with 
the further quantity of water, add the oil and just bring the 
whole mixture to the boil, when it should be like clear gum, 
Pour into pots, cover up, and in twelve to twenty-four hours 
it will be set to a hard and white paste of great adhesive 
power. The dextrine must be the best white: inferior dex- 
trine remains treacly on cooling. 


Mussrs. Gorts ut Firs.—Dhe salt referred to in the paragraph 


on page 822 is sodium chloride, NaCl. The formula for 
chloride emulsion (page 828) is given in metric measure. 
Those for the two P.O.P. developers are as follows, in metric 
measures :—Page 822: Metol..32 gms., pyro .32 gms., glacial 
acetic acid 7:1 ccs., water 284 ccs, Page 826: A—Pyro 
2.1 gms., tartaric acid 2.1 gms., water 454 ccs. ; B—Potass bi- 


chromate .004 gm., water 454 ces. 


Pyro.—We are unable to say. 


If you write to the present firm at 


Mastic Varnisn.—I should esteem it a great favour if you would 


Brighton no doubt you will obtain the information. 


kindly give me a formula’ for preparing (1) “Megilp” (or 
making same) as used in oil paintings; (2) also formula for 
making mastic varnish in small quantities?7—Onp Grrrro. 


(1) Megilp is formed by mixing equal parts of strong mastic 
varnish and drying-oil. Another megilp is made by mixing 
1 part of a saturated solution of sugar of lead in water with 
two parts of linseed or poppy oil. These are well stirred 
(2) Here 
is a formula for mastic varnish as given by Cooley: Picked 


together, and two parts of mastic varnish added. 


mastic, 5lb.; coarsely pounded glass, washed and dried, 3lb.; 


rectified oil of turpentine (lukewarm), 2 gallons. Put into a 
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. ALMANAC FOR 1906. 
Eprrep sy Grorce E. Brown, F.1.C. 
Published This Day. 
Tun whole edition of 25,000 copies of the 1906 Atmanac 
is now in the hands of photographic dealers and book- 
sellers, and the publishers request those requiring copies 
to obtain them from their usual source of supply. 

The features of the Armanac are sufficiently well known, 
but attention may be specially directed to certain con- 
stituents of the forthcoming volume :— 

1. A Contents, serving as a guide to the pages, and show- 
ing at a glance in which portion a given item of informa- 
tion is to be sought. 

2. An Index of nearly every individual fact, formula, 

and paragraph, serving to take the consultant to his 
subject at once. 

3. Photographic Copyright. A popular exposition of the 
subject in its present-day applications. 

4. Epitome of Progress, classified and codified. A review 
of the year’s work in technical and scientific photography ; 
in which everything on a given subject is assembled at 
one place in the volume. 

5. Contributed Articles by leading writers. 

6. A Frontispiece, in Barnet Platino-Matt bromide paper, 
of Miss Billie Burke. 


The Tables, Formule, and other features of the volume 
have been revised and re-arranged, and, it is hoped, will 
meet with the approval of every one of the 25,000 
Prospective readers of the 1906 Anmanac, which in mere | 
size, the publishers must confess, is greater than any of | 
its forty-four predecessors. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


ae = We again take this opportunity of re- 
ape Town Gah PT " i hi 
Exhibition. minding our readers that entries for the 


Cape Town Exhibition must be in our 
hands on or before December 4 (Monday next). Full 
particulars were given in our issue of November 3, and 
we would particularly request exhibitors when sending 
packages or boxes to this office for transmission to South 
Africa, to advise us of the contents, and also to send 
entry forms and fees, etc., in separate letter addressed to 
The Editors, British JourNAL or PHOTOGRAPHY, 24, Wel- 
lington Street, W.C. 
x * * 
An Historical Dr. Murray’s appeal, in the photographic 
Mare’s Nest. Press a week or two ago, for any refer- 
ence to the word “photography” prior to Herschel’s use 
of it in March, 1839, has led ‘a writer on photography in 
the “Daily Telegraph” of Friday last, to credit Niepce 
with the invention of the word—in a letter of May 9, 
1816. An amateur contemporary in its issue of 
Tuesday last repeats the statement in such exactly similar 
words as to suggest identity of origin. Unfortunately, 
the statement is founded on several misconceptions, and 
has not a vestige of documentary evidence to support it. 
In the first place this letter, with many others of Niepce’s, 
was never published until 1867 when Fouqué collected 
them in his “La Verité sur Invention de la Photo- 
graphie.” Inthe second place, it so happens that the letter 
does not contain the word “photographie.” It is M. 
Fouqué who, commenting on the fact that Niépce records 
his success in diffused daylight, uses the words: “ I] aurait 
pu des ce moment remplacer le mot Héliographie par le mot 
Photographie puisqu’il annonce qu’il n’est pas nécessaire 
que le soleil luire pour opérer” (p. 65). The writer in the 
“Telegraph” has only confused, in a secondhand account 
of the facts, what Niepce wrote, and what his very biassed 
biographer wrote of him 50 years afterwards. Still a 
writer with less chaotic knowledge of the early history of 
photography might have remembered that to the day of his 
death Niepce used the word “heliography” to describe 
his process. 
* * * 

Rapid — Ata time of the year when the prompt 
Mounting. despatch of orders is of more than ordi- 
nary importance, and when also an unusual amount of 
work is hoped for, and must be executed by a definite date, 
all the details of production need attention so that neither 
time nor quality may be lost, nor waste occur. Hurried 
work is rarely, if ever, good work, and it is poor policy to 
do a thing in a certain way hurriedly. Better far to devise 
some method of systematically doing the work so that time 


| may be economised. Mounting particularly is one of the 


things that must not be hurried. Much, of course, depends 
on the class of print and the substance of the mount to 
which it is to be attached. For carbon prints to be 
attached to the thin vellum mounts so much in vogue at 
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the moment, the dry mounting method by shellac and hot 
pressure is practically the only satisfactory way. The 
use of fish glue applied to the extreme edges is very diffi- 
cult, and can only be employed when one has become 
really expert, and is able to quickly apply just enough 
adhesive to cause adhesion, and not enough to exude. 
Platinotype prints are most quickly mounted if wetted, 
laid quickly between blotters, stacked face downwards on 
a clean sheet of glass and pasted. The paste is best 
applied by the finger, as a brush is liable to pick up the 
print or to disturb the pile of prints on the glass, one 
worker pasting and another lifting the print and laying it 
in position on the mount, to which it is pressed by means 
of a sheet of white blotting paper and a roller squeegee. 
The use of the finger in applying the paste ensures, by 
touch, that there shall be no gritty particles, and not too 
much paste. * * * 
Mounting Where the prints in question are P.O.P. 
Soren or bromide—that is, prints with a gela- 

ratte tine surface—there is a twofold danger 
in the use of blotting-paper for pressing them to the 
mounts. First, the gelatine may adhere slightly to the 
blotting-paper and cause the print to leave the mount; 
and, second, the blotting-paper will be almost sure to leave 
some fluff on the surface of the print. For these prints 
the simplest method is to sponge them into contact with 
the mount. A very soft sponge, quite free from grittiness, 
is necessary. With margin mounts it is well to pass the 
damp sponge right over the margins, or a mark will re- 
main where the moisture has dulled the surface of the 
board. One of the disadvantages of colour-stamped 
mounts is that this sponging cannot be done, as the 
moisture dissolves the colour used. Where the water is 
hard, markings will often occur on the surface of the 
print, the sponge leaving spots of water which dry up, 
leaving a minute deposit of lime. This once deposited on 
the print cannot be sponged off again, and it is most ap- 
parent on P.O.P. prints. The only way of avoiding these 
spots is to lay the print on one side after sponging down, 
and, in perhaps a minute, to remove all surface moisture 
with a piece of clean and not quite dry blotting-paper. 
The interval of a minute allows the adhesive to slightly 
bind print and mount together, especially at the edges, 
and there is then little or no danger of the blotting-paper 
lifting the print. For lifting the top print from the pad 
of prints when pasted, a small bone spatula is preferable 
to a pointed penknife, as it is less likely to increase the 
spotter’s work by scratching the gelatine. 

* * * 
__ At its meeting last week the Council of 
Photographic the Photographic Convention elected to 
Convention: the presidency (in succession to Pro- 
fessor John Joly, F.R.S.) Mr. E. J. Humphery, who 
for many years has formed one of the Council, and has 
strongly identified himself with the activities of the Con- 
vention. The executive have reason to feel satisfied that 
the new president will spare himself in no direction where 
he can contribute to the success of the meeting to be 
held at Southampton in July next, and we ourselves are 
gratified in believing that those who would press upon the 
Council the desirability of the Convention taking a more 
serious view of its duties and responsibilities will be as- 
sured of support from the presidential chair. We must 
also make the announcement of a winter re-union of the 
Convention to be held at the galleries of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, on Friday, 
January 12. The function will take the form of a recep- 
tion, with vocal and instrumental music, and further par- 
ticulars will. shortly be available. 


The 


COPYING DAGUERREOTYPE PICTURES. 


In our issue of the 3rd ult. we dealt very fully 
with the method followed by the old Daguerreo- 
typists in ‘restoring,’ or, in other words, clean- 
ing faded, «e., tarnished Daguerreotype pictures. 
This tarnishing is generally brought about through 
the atmosphere, and the impurities it contains. 


More often than not it is caused by the Daguerreotype 
having been taken out of its case at some time or other for 
the purpose of being copied, and then put back again by an 
operator who has omitted to seal the sensitive silver plate 
from the air by the simple application of a paper binding. 
It is fortunate, however, that these pictures, unlike other 
photographs, can ‘be restored to their original stale by 
those familiar with the process. 

It is seldom that a Daguerreotype is brought to a photo- 
grapher to be restored without a request at the same time 
for copies or enlargements. Many look upon Daguerreo- 
types as being exceedingly difficult things to copy, that 
is, if one may judge from the number of queries that 
have, from time to time, been put to us, even by profes- 
sional photographers, as to the best procedure. We have 
also read of some extraordinary devices, and arrangements. 
for the successful reproduction of these pictures; some of 
which must have amused those who have had any con- 
siderable experience in this class of work. As a matter 
of fact, a Daguerreotype picture is one of the easiest of 
all photographs to copy, if once the principle is under- 
stood, and, what is more, a reproduction from a good 
Daguerreotype, if properly made, more closely resembles 
a portrait from life than the copy of any other kind of 
photograph, as it is absolutely free from all texture, or 
grain. The difficulty—imaginary, be it said—in copying 
this class of picture is due to its highly reflective surface 
as in the case of all highly polished silver surfaces ; but it 
should be borne in mind that the flat surface of the plate 
is very different from those, say, of vases and the like, 
which throw off reflections at all manner of angles. If 
we keep in mind that, in all cases, the angle of reflection 
is equal to the angle of incidence, the work is all plain 
sailing. We have simply to illuminate the picture at such 
an angle that the reflections from it are away from the 
camera, and not in its direction. If the picture be lighted 
at an angle—say of 45 deg.—the reflections from it will 
be at a similar angle, consequently quite away from the 
lens. 

The most convenient place in which to copy a Daguerres- 
type is, perhaps, an ordinary room, the picture being placed 
at right angles to the window and close to it, so that it 
is illuminated by a strong side light only. Sunlight may 
be employed with excellent effect, provided the direct rays 
fall on the picture at, say, again, an angle of 45 deg. If 
an ordinary room be utilised, the camera being in an 
obscure light, there will be no reflection from the instru- 
ment, or from anything else that will give rise to trouble. 
If an ordinary room is not used, similar conditions should 
be observed in the studio—lighting the picture by a strong 
abrupt side light only, one as strong as possible. There 
need then be no trouble with reflections from surrounding 
objects. Now for the procedure, 

The picture is taken out of its case and the covering 
glass removed: and we may here reiterate what was 
said in the previous article. The image is an exceedingly 
delicate one, and rests only on the surface of the metal 
plate, and is not held by a film of any kind, as in the 
case of a collodion or gelatine one. Therefore, the greatest 
care is necessary in handling it, as the slightest touch on 
the surface may leave a mark which nothing will after- 
wards remove. Any dust that may be on the picture 
should be blown off; a soft camel hair brush is sometimes 
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“sed, but it must be very lightly applied, and both it and 
the picture should be slightly warmed so as to avoid mois- 


if used, might injure the colouring, supposing the picture 
to be a coloured one. All Daguerreotypes, it may be men- 
ioned, were coloured with dry powder colours, without 
any medium to bind them +o the plate. 

In fixing the picture to the copying board, it should 
be so arranged that the light falls on it parallel with the 
pufing marks, and not at right angles to them. The 
puffing, it may be explained, is the final polishing of the 
plate before it is sensitised, and its direction is readily 
yecognised by all old Daguerreotypists. Sometimes this 
; polishing was so perfect that the marks are not easily 
discernible, but it may generally be taken for granted that 
the final polishing was transversely across the plate, and 


‘ire, which might cause marks. Furthermore, a brush, | 


not longitudinally. This may necessitate the picture being 
placed somewhat diagonally on the copying board. 

The lighting having been arranged as just directed, it 
only- remains to take the negative in the ordinary way. 
Any plate and developer may be used, but over-exposure 
should be avoided, as that is conducive to flatness. The 
negative should be made tolerably vigorous, so that it 
yields brilliant prints. When the operation is concluded 
the picture should be at once sealed up to protect it from 
the air, as it was originally by the one who made it, and 
returned to its case. It should be recognised by all photo- 
graphers who have Daguerreotypes to reproduce that, how- 
ever good the copy may be, the original is always greatly 
valued by its possessor, ‘and, therefore, every care should 
be taken to see that it is thoroughly protected from atmo- 
spheric influences before it is returned to the customer, 


THE POSTAL CAMERA 


CLUB’S EXHIBITION AT 


) THE RP.S. 


«Posrat clubs are a very useful, but also a very unobtrusive, 
institution. Their influence is far-reaching in the photo- 
graphic world, and yet nobody outside the photographic 
world has ever heard of them. Probably many photographers 
also are more or less unaware of their existence.” 

This pronouncement by Mr. J. C. Warburg, the hon. secretary 
of the Postal Camera Club, on the occasion of the opening of 
the house exhibition at the Royal Photographic Society on Friday 
last, indicates very clearly the present position of these clubs. 
The Postal Camera Club can, however, be regarded as the doyen 

of postal clubs, and the first institution of its kind to receive 
the honour of an invitation to provide an exhibition at the 

Royal Photographic Society. 

When the constitution of the P.C.C. is examined this event is 
hardly to be wondered at when we find among the members the 
names of many of the foremost pictorial photographic workers 
of the day. 
True, the membership is strictly limited to thirty, but this 
still further affords an indication of the quality of the work. 
During his inaugural address on Friday, Mr. Warburg briefly 
sketched the career of the club and its present position. 

The club was started in 1894 by the late Mr. FitzGerald 
Griffith, of County Clare, and Mr. W. R. Bland took over the 
secretaryship in 1895. It has been due to his devotion to its 
interests, and his unfailing tact and choice of new members 
that the club owes its present position. Many of the best- 
known names in the photographic world have figured in the list 
of members since that time, and as exigencies of business or 
other causes have made them relinquish their membership, new 
and equally well-known members have been found to take their 
places. 

Mr, Warburg took over the honorary secretaryship in the 
early part of the present year, and the club is now as flourish- 
ing as at any time of its existence. 

The method of circulation is the same as that adopted by 
nearly all similar institutions. Three or four portfolios follow 
one another with regularity in a settled order, so that each 

member receives one folio a month. Prints are inserted in 

“criticism sheets,” on which the members express their opinions 
_ of the enclosed work, and after the prints have circulated twice 

they are removed by their respective owners, who have therefore 

to add a new one and remove an old one every month. In this 
way the members are treated to a sort of miniature circulating 
exhibition every month, and the benefit derived from the criti- 
cisms on their work by the other members, to say nothing of 
the ideas promulgated in an accompanying note-book, cannot 


be over-estimated, even in the case of the most advanced workers. 
As the honorary secretary pointed out: “ Criticism and the 
discussion and comparison of prints are of great value in keep- 
ing a man—or woman—fairly rational in their work. It does 
not check originality, but it keeps them from straying—not from 
the beaten track, but from straying into great extravagances. 
Although there may be many things in the present exhibition 
which will not be to everybody’s taste, there is no doubt that 
all of them are serious efforts on the part of their authors to 
carry out their artistic ideas, and in considering them it is 
necessary to try to look upon them from the authors’ stand- 
point. 

“Tt is no good trying to make them fit a standard 
which they were never intended to fit. There is prob- 
ably only one safe way of criticising or appraising the 
artistic value of a picture or other work of art, and that 
is, first, try to discover the author's intention and meaning, 
and then—having done so—to judge to what extent he has suc- 
ceeded in carrying it out. But to decide whether an artist’s 
ideals are worthy ones is a hazardous task. Before passing judg- 
ment on others, it will be well to make quite certain that our 
own taste and judgment are sufficiently cultured and refined to 
make us capable of such nice discrimination.” 

In the case of a circulating postal club, it is far easier to gauge 
a man’s work rightly when it is seen monthly than when it is 
seen only at the yearly exhibitions. 

Characteristic qualities can be distinguished from accidental 
ones, and it can be better seen what each member is striving 
for; what are his ideals, and in what way he seeks to attain 
them. 

The visitor to the present show will, however, have a good 
opportunity of observing for himself the individual qualities of 
the different members in a very striking manner. In arranging 
the exhibition, the cachet of a portfolio club has been retained 
as much as possible. A few large pictures, too large for the 
portfolios, have, however, been included when they show a 
characteristic phase of the member's work, and also to give a little 
Yet most of the pictures are such as have actually 


variety. 
They have 


been in. the portfolios, or may still be sent round. 
been arranged on the walls in panels or groups, and one of the 


' first things that will inevitably strike the beholder is the obvious 


individuality displayed by each exhibitor. On no previous 
occasion has the subjugation of the camera to the individual 
taste of its user been more forcibly demonstrated than in this 
exhibition of the work of the P.C.C. Here we see the strength 
and richness of the work of W. R. Bland, and can compare it 
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with the delicacy and simplicity of Walter Benington’s pictures 
of similar themes. The vigorous head studies of Lee Syms and 
the indefinable “gum” portraits by Page Croft call for similar 
comparison. Both have sought for different qualities and 
expressed them in a different way. Yet both have successfully 
carried out their ideas, and the results, when collected in groups, 
as in the present case, are eminently interesting. 

The visitor will have occasion to admire the delicacy yet firm- 
ness of J. M. Whitehead’s flower studies and his beautifully- 
restrained landscapes, and to wonder at the deliberation evinced 
in the productions of J. M. C. Grove. The clean, bright work 
of Arthur Marshall, and the heavier but equally impressive 
productions of James Gale and Hector Murchison, force compari- 
son; while the predilection of J. C. Warburg for truth of tones 
and beauty of line and form is well evidenced in his contribu- 
tions. The clever and amazingly strong poster designs and por- 
trait work of Mrs. A. O. Jennings seem to belong to a different 
sphere altogether after contemplating the delicate and sunny 
figure studies of Miss Bessie Stanford. Yet both are delightful, 


and each stamped with the individuality of their producers. 
Percy Lewis’s dainty little Venetian scenes, teeming with hght 
and breadth, in spite of their smallness, have obviously been 
produced by a different hand and understanding from F. J. 
Mortimer’s pictures of storms at sea, although both are equally 
successful representations of water and atmospheric effect. 
The mystic figure studies of W. Stewart and those of Dr. F. 
Graves must again call attention to the influence of the man 
in the control of the camera; while the delicacy and variety 
of Miss A. Warburg’s representations of familiar phases of our 
surroundings are in direct contrast to the bold, decisive produc- 
tions of E. T. Holding. 

The whole of the members of the club have responded to the 
invitation to exhibit, and no less than 160 pictures are on view. 
The show remains open at 66, Russell Square until the New 
Year, and admission is by production of visiting card. 

Every photographer interested in the development of the pic- 
torial side of his art should endeavour to see this exhibition of 
individualities. 


PHOTOGRAPHY THE SERVANT OF SCIENCE. 


Reducers and Intensifiers. 
Tux negative at thisstage is generally finished, but circum 
stances may be such that the image is too dense or not dense 
enough for convenient working with. If any quantitative value 
at all is placed on the gradation, and personally I should say 
in all cases, the image should not be reduced, for there is 
no reducing agent that is to be depended on. There are many 
ways of thinning the image, but none that can be depended 
on to act proportionately. The persulphates and one or two 
other substances do approximate to a proportional action, but 
why they should, how they act, and what the remaining image 
consists of, are not known. Therefore, for scientific purposes, 
and indeed for all valuable negatives, there is no reducer 
available. The reason, of course, is clear—it is the neces- 
sarily incomplete action of the reagent, for a complete action 
would remove the image entirely. In an incomplete change it 
is natural that the thinner parts should be affected to a greater 
proportion than the denser, as the bulk of the particles in the 
thinner deposits lie nearer the surface and so are more easily 
reached by a solution applied to the surface. 
Intensification. 

But if the image is not dense enough, it is easy to increase 
its density in a strictly proportional manner by taking care 
to change every particle of silver in exactly the same way. In 
intensification it is of the utmost importance that every change 
be thorough, and of such a character that no other change 
sets in when prolonging the action of any reagent used. ‘The 
increase of density as so produced must not be too great and 
the resulting image should not be coloured, it should be indis- 
tinguishable from the original in appearance except as regards 
opacity, and equally permanent. The anvlication of mercuric 
chloride followed by ferrous oxalate fulfils these conditions ; 
it is the only method I know of that does, and also has the 
advantage that the intensified negative may be regarded as if 
not intensified so far as any photographic process is concerned. 
Chemically, this method is perfectly definite, each atom of 
metal, whether of silver or mercury, has an atom of mercury 
added to it. And the change in opacity is also definite, for 
the opacity logarithm is in all cases multiplied by 1.45. 


Development and Intensification. 


The relationship between development and intensification is 
important and has been the subject of a good deal of investiga- 
tion. We have often been told that intensification gives the 
same result as continued development. Of course we must sup- 


pose that there is sufficient exposure effect to make continued 
development possible, though this primary necessity is not 
always specified, and indeed is often absent. Now I fearlessly 
assert that optical methods alone are not sufficient to settle 
such matters as these. It is necessary also to investigate the 
chemical changes that take place, and the conditions under 
which they take place, and then to consider the whole of the 
evidence available. The fact that this statement of similarity 
was first made as if all methods of intensification were alike 
in effect and proved by experiment with a method whose chief 
characteristic is its uncertainty, and almost invariable departure 
from the stated rule, may perhaps be accepted as evidence in 
favour of the insufficiency of optical methods. But if we take 
the mercury and ferrous oxalate method which does give strictly 
proportional results, this rule as to the similarity of intensifica- 
tion and continued development does not hold good. I grant 
that it may, and in some cases probably does, or at least it 
comes so near to following this fictitious rule that it would 
be quibbling to deny it.. But this goes to show how insufficient. 
much of the evidence is that has been accepted by some inves- 
tigators as fit foundation for theories and laws. I disputed 
this matter with Dr. Hurter a good many years ago, because 
it is so clear that you cannot intensify an image that you have 
not got, and that if development is stopped before’ the image 
is fully out, intensification cannot complete the development. 
Dr. Hurter said that the image is there, although you cannot 
see it, a supposition necessary to the idea under discussion, 
but in this he was in error. Anyone can prove that it is as 
I say, without any measurement of the results, just as surely 
as one can prove that a half-hundredweight is heavier than a 
pound weight without ascertaining the exact weight of either. 
Sometimes the very striving after exactness fogs or hinders 
one’s powers of observation, as the individual soldier, busy with 
his personal fighting, cannot tell whether the battle is being 
lost or won. I have emphasised this, not only because of its 
intrinsic importance, but because we have had far too mucly 
generalisation from: quite insufficient evidence, particularly of 
late years. 

Some developers give all the detail almost simultaneously ; 
in such cases further development and suitable intensification 
do seem to give similar results, always nrovided that there is 
enough exposure effect to render continued development pos- 
sible. Other developers give the image gradually ; in such cases 
it is quite certain that continued development and intensifica- 
tion do not produce similar results. It has been replied that: 
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the difference is only in the under-exposed parts which are 
 yelatively unimportant, to which I should answer that even 
granting for the moment that it is so, and it has never been 
proved, the under-exposed parts may be the only important 
parts. Still it is not a question of importance but of fact. 
There is but little time left to speak of methods of measure- 
ment and of printing processes. If you want to measure a 
thing, then I would say measure it, and do not he content 
with measuring a part of it, especially an uncertain and 
variable part. If you want to measure opacity by estimating 
the light transmitted, it is not safe to neglect the scattered 
light, as many do, deceiving oneself with the idea that the 
light scattered is a constant proportion of the whole. A nega- 
tive is not homogeneous, and apparatus and methods that are 
quite satisfactory for homogeneous substances are not, there- 
fore, suitable for the measurement of negatives. The Abney 
sereen is an ingenious and excellent device that overcomes this 
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difficulty. Other methods, I know, have a greater semblance: 
of exactness, but what is the use of this with an ever-present: 
and variable error? 

As to printing, I think that the best advice that can be givem 
to a scientific worker is to avoid it as much as possible. In » 
print the errors of the printing process are added to those of. 
the negative—inherent as well as accidental errors. ‘The pos- 
sible range of luminosities is smaller in the print than the 
negative, therefore in printing there is almost always loss. 
But not always, for printing papers are now made that will 
give a brilliant print from a poor thin negative, and brilliance: 
is the photographic expression for clear detail. 

And now I feel that, while perhaps over-straining your 
patience, I have treated many points too superficially or too 
obscurely, but I ask you to forget my faults in the study of 
the subject, and to accept my thanks for your kind attention. 

CHAPMAN JONES. 


Ducemper the fifth, 1829, is quite one of the red-letter days of 
photography, for it was on that date that Daguerre signed the 
receipt for the document in which Niépce described to him the 
process which he himself called “ Heliographie,” and which 
Daguerre perfected and altered, until ten years later it became 
the process which bore his own name. The labour of Niépce 
was thus confided to Daguerre in accordance with the terms of 
the deed of partnership betveen them, which was signed on 
the fourteenth of December, 1829. The description was 
called by Niépce a “ Notice sur l’Heliographie,” and first ap- 
peared some years after his death, when Daguerre inserted it in 
his “Historique et Description des Proc&dés du Daguerrotype 
et du Diorama,” adding a number of sharp notes to statements 
of Niépce which he considered incorrect, and emphasising points 
which proved the distinctiveness of his own process from that of 
M. Niépce. A few extracts from this paper must be made, since 
it embodies all that is known of Niépce’s work from first to last. 
[rue, we have his letters to his brother, but the “Notice” is 
he only coherent account of the researches :-— ’ 

“The discovery, which I have made and to which I give the 
name Heliography, consists in the reproduction, spontaneously 
y the action of light, in gradations ranging from black to white,+ 

of the images produced by the camera obscura. 
Fundamental Principle of the Discovery. 

“Tight, in its states of composition and decomposition, acts 
chemically on many substances ; it is absorbed, it combines with 
them and gives them new properties. Thus it increases the 
viscosity of some bodies, even solidifying them, and makes 
them more or less insoluble, according to the length and intensity 
ofitsaction. Such is, in brief, the theory of the discovery. 

The Material Used.—Preparation. 

“The.substance which I use and with which I have secured the 

best results is asphaltum or Bitumen of Judea, prepared as fol- 
lows :— 

“Thalf fill a glass with the powdered bitumen and pour over it, 
drop by drop, essential oil of lavender until the bitumen no 
longer absorbs it, and is thoroughly saturated with it. I then 
add enough of the essential oil to cover the mixture to the depth 
of about three lines, after which the whole must be covered up 
and left, at a gentle heat, until the essence is saturated with the 
colouring matter of the bitumen. If this varnish is not then 
thick enough, I leave it to evaporate in the open air in a dish, 
protecting it from damp which alters and finally decomposes it. 
This is particularly noticeable in the present cold, wet weather.? 

“ small quantity of this varnish applied cold, with a tuft 


THE WEER IN HISTORY. 


(*) Note by M. Daguerre :—The purest light given by this process is not white. 
(*) Note by M. Daguerre :—This note was written in December. 


of very soft leather, to a highly polished silver plate gives a 
thin and very uniform film of a bright red colour.? The plate 
is next placed on a warm plate covered with a double thick- 
ness of paper (previously dried), and as soon as the varnish has 
lost all stickiness, the plate is removed to cool, and the drying 
finished, at a very moderate temperature, out of contact with 
moist air. I must not forget to observe that this precaution is 
very necessary. A light disc, to the centre of which a short 
handle is attached, held to the mouth, is used to arrest and con- 
dense one’s breath. 

“The plate, prepared in this way, can be at once exposed to 
the action of light; but even after it has been exposed for a 
time long enough to allow the action to take place, no visible 
result is obtained.4 The impression is latent, and, in order to 
render it apparent, a solvent has to be used. 


The Solvent.—Method of Preparation. 

“Tt is difficult to state the exact composition of the solvent, 
as it must be altered according to the result which is desired. 
But, other things being equal, it is better to have it too weak 
than too strong.5 I prefer to use one part (volume, not weight) 
of essential oil of lavender to six parts of white petroleum oil. 
The mixture is milky at first, but becomes perfectly clear at: 
the end of two or three days. It can be used several times over, 
losing its solvent properties only when it becomes nearly 
saturated. When it becomes opaque and dark in colour it can 
then be distilled, and is made ready for use again. 

“The varnished plate, having been withdrawn from the camera 
obscura, a sufficient quantity of this solvent is poured into an 
iron dish, about an inch longer and wider than the plate, to 
completely cover the plate. The latter is then placed in the 
liquid, and by looking at it at a certain angle the image is seem 
to appear and to gradually develop, although still veiled by 
the oil above it, which is more or less saturated with varnish. 
The plate is then removed and placed in a vertical position im 
order to let the solvent drain off. When it no longer escapes, 
the last operation—and by no means the least in importance— 


is proceeded with. 
Application of Heliographic Processes. 
“The varnish employed being applicable to stone, metal, or 
glass, without in any way altering the process. I will speak only 
of its application to silver plate or glass, remarking, however, 


(8) Note by Dasuerre :—It is impossible, by such a method, to obtain a film so 
uniform as to give in the camera the fineness which the modifications of light 
require. 

(*) Note by Daguerre :—If the image were completely invisible there would be no 
result. A faint image is necessary to obtain a successful print. 

(*) Note by Daguerre :—Both these give rise to certain inconveniences. In the 


first, the image does not develop sufficiently; in the second, it is completely~ 


removed, 
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in reference to its use for engraving on copper, that a little wax 
dissolved in oil of lavender may be added to the varnish.® 

“Up to the present a silver plate, from its white colour and 
brightness, after washing, provided that the picture has been 
dried, a very fair result is obtained. But it would be better, if 
by blackening the silver plate, the various gradations of light 
and shade could be represented. TI, therefore, devoted my atten- 
tion to this question, using, at first, liquid sulphide of potassium. 
But this reagent attacks the varnish when concentrated, and only 
reddens the metal, when dilute, so that I have abandoned its 
‘use, and now use iodine with the prospect of better success, which 
is easily vaporised at the ordinary temperature.”? 

“Tn order to blacken a plate by this process it is only neces- 
sary to place it against one of the sides of a box open above, 
placing a few fragments of iodine in a small groove made on the 
opposite side at the bottom of the box. The top of the box is 


(°) Note by M. Daguerre :—It may be noted that the engraving of which M. Niépce 
speaks was always made on a sensitised plate exposed in contact with a print. and 
‘that the use of the wax to which he refers would have neutralised the effect of the 
decomposition of the bitumen in the camera where the light is very weak; the 
‘presence of the wax did not, however, interfere with the copying of engravings, 
which he exposed for three or four hours to direct sunlight. 

(7) Note by M. Daguerre :—It is important to note the use of iodine thus made by 
M. Niépce for blackening his plates proves that he was not aware of the property 
which this substance possesses, when brought into contact with silver, of under- 
going decomposition in light: on the contrary, he gives it here as a method of fixing 
this prints. 


covered with a piece of glass through which the change, which 
takes place slowly but steadily, can be watched. The varnish 
can afterwards be removed with alcohol, leaving no trace of the 
first part of the process. As this method is quite new to me 
I will only mention this simple plan until further experiment 
shall have enabled me to give a more detailed description. 

“Tn reference to the method of applying the varnish, I must 
repeat that it must be used of only such consistency as to form 
a film, compact, but as thin as possible; it, thus, best resists 
the action of the solvent and is more sensitive to light. 

“As vegards using iodine for blackening, as also when 
using acid for engraving on copper, it is necessary that the 
varnish, after washing, shall be as described in the second 
experiment on glass, above quoted, for it is then least nenetrable 
by iodine or by acids,® principally in the parts where it has 
retained its transparency, and it is only in this way that success 
can be expected even with the most perfect optical appliances.”? 

Historicus. 


(8) Note by M. Daguerre :—The print which was the origin of this statement was 
exposed to light in the camera, ‘and although M. Niépce refers here to iodine for 
blackening and acid for etching, copper being presumably meant, these two opera- 
tions would have given no gradation of tones. Asa matter of fact, the image was 
obtained by the greater or lesser thicknesses of varnish corresponding to the action 
of light on the film, and it is impossible for the acid to act in this way, neither did 
M. Niépce ever make an engraved plate by direct exposures in the camera, 

(°) Note by M. Daguerre:—The best optical apparatus cannot alter the fact 
noted above. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY ON 


PAPER. 


[For the following itemised. report of a paper by the Rey. Johnson Barker before the Worcestershire Camera Club and Photographic 


Survey Society on Wednesday in last week we are indebted to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. W. Harris. 
Mr. Barker consists in superimposing yellow and red images on a ferro-prussiate base, with precautions which 


description which follows.] 


Colours for Home-made Filters. 


For the preparation of the negatives it was found most convenient 


+o use the filter in front of the lens. For ali practical purposes of an 
inexpensive process the lecturer stated that lantern plates, fixed and 
stained, could be recommended. He stained two plates, and bound 
them together in the form of an ordinary lantern slide, securing 
optical contact between the two with Canada balsam. A number of 
colours were mentioned, but, taking the three primary colours, the 
following were found ‘suitable, viz. :— 

For red—fast scarlet for wool. 

‘For blue—fast light blue 


For yellow—fast yellow 


for wool. 
‘or cotton; besides which three, a useful 
colour is :— 
For green—fast green for wool. 
“Diamond” dyes of these colours are used, and are chosen. because 
easily obtainable and cheap. 


The stains commonly recommended 
and employed are expensive, and generally require to be specialiy 
More 
even results are obtained with dilution and longer immersion. After- 
wards, thoroughly rinse until there is only a slight discharge of 
-colour, and allow to dry spontaneously. Test exposures should now 
be made, with and without screens, which can be made on one plate 
by using strips of opaque paper or shields; a proper comparison of 
‘these exposures will give the relative exposures required for each 
‘screen. After obtaining the three negatives through the colour 
screens, the next consideration will be the coating of the papers, 


ordered. Do not use strong solutions in staining the plates. 


MaKing the Three-colour Print. 


We commence by making the first on the ferro-prussiate paper, as 
this is not successful upon the bichromated red and yellow applica- 


The process worked by 
are detailed in the 


tions. To obtain vigorous and brilliant prints the paper is best 
freshly sensitised, using :— 


A.—Ferric ammonium citrate 1 oz. 
Water 6 oz. 
B.—Potass ferr 1 oz. 
Water . 10 oz. 


For use, mix equal parts and filter; coat the paper in the usual 


manner, and pin up to dry. Next procure twopenny tubes of moist 
colours, yellow and red, a bottle of ordinary office gum, and a 1-in. 
camel-hair flat brush. Take equal proportions of a 10 per cent. 
solution of bichromate of potassium, and mix thoroughly with suffi- 
cent yellow pigment to form a wash of about the consistency of milk, 
Care should 


be taken to use the brush lightly in all directions to secure even 


coating with this the surface of the dried blue print. 
distribution of the colour, which should be of no deeper density than 
the deepest shadow in the resulting print. Make the exposure through 
the second negative in the usual manner, and carry to a point when 
Then float the print, face downwards, 
of itself. Afterwards, 
thoroughly dry and proceed in the same manner as before, by sensi- 


the image can be fairly seen. 


in cold water, and let development procee 


tising for the red, drying, printing, and developing just the same. 
The operation of colour sensitising may be carried on in daylight 
or gaslight, as the paper only becomes sensitive when dry. 

Correct registration must be made in the successive printings, ana 
can be secured in several ways. It is not a difficult matter to do 
this by hoiding up the printing frame to the light, and thus set 
the print in register with each successive negative. 


Points to be Noted. 
Allow each print to dry spontaneously and thoroughly before 


applying the next coating. 
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Although other forms of pigment may be used, the tubes of moist 
sglours will be found to work most freely and evenly. 
A good quality cartridge paper will be found suitablé, but this must 
he quite free from water marks, and it is advisable first of all to 
{horoughly soak and dry the paper, or trouble will ensue from 
ghr.nkage, and thus prevent exact register. Practically there is no 
jimit to the colours which may be used, but in this initial stage 
mboge and crimson lake may be tried. It should be noted that 
e order of colours is not according to the usual rule, but in this 


process must be followed as given. 


Some Results. 


Not the least interesting part of the demonstration was the show- 
ing of a selection of Mr. Johnson Barker's three-colour prints, on 
which one or two of the members present found it hard to believe that. 
brush work had not been used. .The prints possessed a charm of 
softness and blend of colour pleasing in the extreme, and were in- 
spected by the members with a great amount of interest and surprise 
at their beauty of colour rendering. Some shdes by the Sanger 
Shepherd process were also shown. 


“THE BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC, 


1906.” 


its day (Friday) photographers throughout the United Kingdom 
will be able to obtain the 1906 volume of “The British Journal 
Photographic Almanac.” The features and contents of the 
“Almanac” have been kept prominently before our readers during 
he past few weeks with the object of emphasising to every intending 
murchaser the fact that an order in advance should be given if it is 
fesired to make certain of procuring a copy. In some respects, too, 
he “ Almanac” differs from its recent predecessors, and now that the 
jssue is in the hands of the dealers and booksellers up and down the 


country, we may, on behalf of the publishers, once more outline the 
general nature and arrangement ot the contents. 

The 1906 “ Almanac” includes :— 

A directory of photographic societies in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, compiled from official returns, and giving, among other 


particulars, the place and time of meeting. (P. 584.) 
Full particulars of important photographic bodies, such as The 


Royal Photographic Society, the Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion, the Photographic Convention, the Linked Ring, ete. (P. 615.) 

A complete treatise, in popular language on “ Photographie Copy- 
right,” from the pen of the Editor. It deals with the rights, re- 
sponsibilities, and liabilities of photographers in their dealing with 
sitters and with the Press. (P. 657.) 

Contributed articles by leading writers. (P. 884.) 

Epitome of progress—a systematic and classified review of progress 


in every branch of photography, arranged under the following 


headings: Apparatus AND EquipMENT; PHOTOGRAPHING VARIOUS. 
Sussects; Nucattvp Procussrs; Prinrinc Processus; Conour 
PuHorocrarpHy; Guneran. (P. 721.) 

Recent novelties in apparatus. (Pp. 629 and 875.) 

Formule for the principal photographic processes, entirely revised 
and made representative of the latest approved practice. (P. 941.) 

Working formule for the use of the principal plates and papers on 
the market, revised to date. (P. 991.) 

Miscellaneous information on copyright; poisons, patents, etc. 
(P. 1064.) 

Tables of weights and measures, solubilities, exposure, lens calcula- 
tions, etc., revised and rearranged throughout. — (P. 1081.) 
The whole of this large and varied mass of information is made 
accessible by the provision of :—(1) A contents on page 651, showing 
where any given item must be sought; and (2) An index of items 
(p. 1127), leading the consultant to the paragraph he requires. 
The only task—and that a particularly unwelcome one—remaining 
to the Editor is to express his regret that exigency of space has com- 
pelled him to hold out of the volume several contributions which are 
printed below. In taking this course the Editor would bring 
to the knowledge of the contribuvors the fact that their communica- 
tions were not withdrawn until a considerable reduction of editorial 
matter had proved insufficient to prevent the volume from exceeding 


limits which, as those experienced in book production are aware, 
are laid upon editor and publisher. 


A GOOD FORM OF DEVELOPING POWDER. 
By W. H. Waumstey. 


A dozen or more years ago I sent to the Aumanac a short 
communication on the advantages of a developer that might be 
kept in powdered form for an indefinite period, always ready 
for use by simply dissolving in water, and entirely free from 
deterioration that all solutions—save Rodinal alone—are invari- 
ably subject to. The reagents as given in the little paper 
were eikonogen and hydroquinone (now so well known) in a mixed 
form, which I had then used since their introduction in the 
early eighties. During the years that have elapsed since that 
article was written I have used all—or nearly all—of the rapidly 
increasing family of developing reagents, and. it must be said, 
with excellent results in each case. But I found myself ever 
returning to the old “ Hiko-Hydro” combination after straying’ 
awhile in other fields, finding it like an old and tried friend— 
always dependable. It is not the purpose of this present writing 
0 extol the virtues of any developing reagent, but to jot down 
he method of keeping this one in a fixed, dry state, unchanging 
and ever ready for use, together with the simple mode of so 
doing that I have found convenient and practical. 

Two powders are required, both in the form of mixtures— 
hydroquinone and eikonogen forming the one, the alkali and 
preservative the other. These may, of course, be compounded 
In any desired quantities. For the amateur, in whose interests 
these lines are mainly written, I would suggest 2 ozs. as being 
’ convenient quantity to prepare at one time, and screw-cap 
glass jars, such as commercial photo-mountant comes in, as being 
very excellent containers. After exhaustive experiments the 
ollowing proportions of each reagent and salt forming the 


powders were found to be the best and practically perfect, so 
that I have made no change in them during many years:— 


No. 1. Eikonogen 400 grs. 
Hydroquinone ... ee ae con ooo | BRAD 55 

Mix very thoroughly, and put into one ef the jars. 

No. 2. Sodium sulphite—dried and powdered son WMD) 53 
Lithium carbonate... P 240 


Also mix thoroughly and put into the second jar. 


Thus prepared, the powders are always ready to make up the 
fluid developer at once, and, as stated, they keep indefinitely. 
I have noticed no change in them after being mixed more than 
a year. Of course, they were kept in the screw-top jars, which,. 
having a cork lining to the cover, preserved the contents from 
the outside air. 

For all makes of plates with which I am acquainted, and for 
anywhere near correct exposures, the developer may be com- 
pounded as follows, from which I never find it necessary to 
vary :— 


Water 4+ ozs, 
IN@s Ion a ao nes wae a Pe EZD ESTES 
No.2)... $56 os doo oa a0 eee LD 


2? 


Dissolve in order named, stirring with a glass rod; the 
chemicals will dissolve very quickly. To avoid the trouble of 
weighing each time, a couple of little dippers, that will hold 
just the right quantity when filled, may be used. I have found 
small thimbles very excellent for the purpose. A stiff tin 
handle can be soldered to each for convenience, and when nickel- 
plated they are very neat and nice-looking, as well as useful. 
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We have thus but 32 grs. of the eiko-hydro mixture to each 
rounce of developer, and about 14 grs..of the alkali to the same 
volume, making it one of the cheapest developers that has ever 
-come under my observation—perhaps the very cheapest, not- 
withstanding the high price of lithium carbonate. The small 
“quantity of it that is used, compared with the much larger 
amount necessary with sodium carbonate, is a prime factor in 
dessening its first cost, whilst the resultant negatives are 
softer and in every way better than those developed with 
sodium carbonate as the alkali. Any desired amount of density 
‘may be obtained, there is never any tendency to fog, the de- 
‘velopment is not too prolonged, and the negative a thing of 
beauty in itself. For photo-micrographic work 1 know no method 
-of development equal to it. 


rs 


IRON IN PLATINUM PRINTS. 
By J. H. Bazpocx, F.R.P.S., F.C.S. 


Some unexpected results on platinum prints having lately been 
‘brought to my notice, which I thought could only be pro- 
duced owing to the presence of iron in the paper, I determined 
‘to once again examine this point. Some readers may remember 
a paper by Mr. Chapman Jones in the “Journal of the Royal 
Photographic Society,” May 30, 1895; and one by myself in 
“The British Journal of Photography,” November 8, of the 
same year. 

The question has been raised whether citric acid (a vegetable 
cacid) is not better to use than hydrochloric acid (a mineral acid) 
for the elimination of iron from a platinum print. My pro- 
cedure, therefore, was as follows:—I made a solution of pure 
hydrochloric acid 4 oz. to a pint of distilled water, and one of 
citric acid 1 oz. to a pint; then, having placed a half plate 
‘piece of platinum paper (not a print) in two separate dishes, 
‘the acid solutions were poured over them, and allowed to stand 
for 10 minutes; these were drained off, and the process re- 
peated a second time for 15 minutes, and a third time for 20 
minutes, such times being largely in excess of the time usually 
‘given. 

The papers were then well washed in distilled water and dried. 
‘They were then burnt to a white ash in two separate platinum 
‘crucibles, the ash was boiled in perfectly pure hydrochloric acid, 
filtered, rendered alkaline with ammonia, and ammonium sul- 
phide added. This gave a precipitate of a greenish black colour, 
much more copious in the case of citric acid; the precipitates 
were separately dissolved in aqua-regia, diluted, filtered, and 
again rendered alkaline with ammonia; a brown precipitate was 
now obtained on the filter, more copious again in the case of 
citric acid. This was dissolved in a few drops of the pure 
‘hydrochloric acid, filtered, and just neutralised with ammonia; 
‘this final solution was then further tested for iron in the usual 
way, positive results being obtained in both cases. Although 
possibly the citric acid may not have such a softening effect on the 
ypaper as hydrochloric acid, a point of no great importance, Yet 
from the above experiments it does not seem to be so efficacious 
for the removal of the iron as does hydrochloric acid. 

It would thus appear that working under commercial con- 
‘ditions, where several prints have to be in the baths at one 
time, and no very great length of time allowed, it is practically 
impossible that all the iron can be removed. The prints- never- 
theless, show perfectly pure whites, and under ordinary con- 
‘ditions, do not seem to be any the worse; yet, under certain 
circumstances, the presence of the iron may make itself uncom- 
fortably fic. 

Trying if all the iron could be removed, I took another half 
plate piece of the paper, and kept it for 48 howrs in the bath 
of perfectly pure hydrochloric acid 4 oz. to the pint of pure 
distilled water, changing the bath at frequent intervals, wash- 
ing, drying, calcining, etc., as before, with the result that 
practically the whole of the iron was removed and unweich- 
able, an almost invisible quantity remaining at the end of the 
operations. Of course, as several filter papers have to be used, 
it is quite necessary that these, as well as all the chemicals 
vemployed, should be pure and free from iron. 


SS 


THE TRIPOD AS A STUDIO STAND. 
‘By J. McIntosx. 


Everyone who has attempted to take portraits indoors or out of 
‘doors, but particularly the former, with no better support for the 
‘camera than a tripod, will bless the wiknown genius who invented 
tthe little pieee of apparatus which I am about to describe. 


We all | 


know the difficulties that are met with when working in an ordinary 
room in getting the image the right size, in getting the figure in 
the right place on the focussing screen, and in keeping what should 
be upright lines truly vertical. The slightest alteration in the 
camera necessitates a readjustment of the tripod, with the result 
that ets and sitter are both worn out before the exposure 
1s made. 

: A few months back, when Tummaging through some of the 
“variorums” in a lumber room at 66, Russell Square, I came across 
a curious piece of apparatus which when unfolded presented the appear- 
ance seen in the accompanying sketch. It is, in fact, a movable 


support for the tripod, the points of which are placed in the holes 
marked A, B, and C. Once the camera has been raised to the 
correct. weight and properly levelled, it and the tripod may be 
wheeled about to any position with the greatest of ease. 
_ The sketch almost explains the contrivance without further descrip- 
tion, but to make everything clear it may be said that the central 
piece is a triangle of about 9 in. on each side. Underneath is 
another triangle, with all three points cut off so as to form a 
hexagon of about 3 in. on each face, Three arms are then attached 
on the under side by “backflap ” hinges. The arms may be of any 
convenient length, and at the extremity of each a castor is fastened. 
When in use the contrivance is rigid, as the pressure, being down- 
ward, locks the hinged, parts together. When not in use the arms 
fold downward and the contrivance may be stored away in little 


space. In conclusion, I desire to offer my congratulations to the 
unknown Inventor. 


——MlMo-——“—— 


ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By J. W. Sanispury. 


A photograph of the sun may be taken in bright summer 
light, in about one-fiftieth of a second, with an aperture of 7/64; 
use a very slow plate with a fine grain, such as a lantern plate, 
and a very dilute developer (not pyro, as liability to stain is 
feared, owing to the prolonged development). 

When photographing the moon, an exposure of one-quarter of 

a second at //5.6, soon after she has reached her first quarter, 
will give a good negative, using a very rapid plate. Owine ta 
the rapidity of the moon’s motion, exposures, with stationary 
apparatus, should not exceed one-quarter of a second from small 
images, and for larger, shorter exposures still will be required 
in order to avoid the blurring caused by the displacement of 
the image on the plate. " 
If driving mechanism is used, longer exposures can of course 
be given, and consequently larger photographs obtained, but 
there is always a limit to the magnification, as, after a certain 
point, further magnification will not resolve any more detail. 

Let p=the principal focus of the object glass. 

a=the diameter of the object glass. 

¢=the wave length of the light used to illuminate the 
object. 

c=the diameter of the 
missible. 

Then cp/al will be the greatest effective magnification that can 
be used, and greater magnification will only increase the size of 
the image without revealing any more detail, and will to an 
extent destroy the detail in the fainter parts of the image. 

For photographing we may take 7=0.00078, giving a limit of 
1360 p/a diameters of magnification for maximum detail. We 
have taken c=1/100 inch. 

For visual purposes a magnification of 770 pla will resolve the 
maximum detail a keen eye can perceive. 

Since most telescopes have a focus of fourteen times the 
diameter of the object glass approximately, the useful magnifica- 


greatest disc of confusion per 
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tion will not exceed 100 diameters per inch in diameter of the 
object glass for photographic purposes, and 55 diameters for visual 
urposes. e voter = 

tf extreme magnification is not required, the clearest view will 
robably be obtained with a magnification of 35 diameters per 
inch of aperture. 


—____¢ 


HOW THE DENSITY RATIOS ARE 
By H. J. Cuannon. 


ALTERED. 


The year 1890 marked a most important stage in the progress 
of photography, and a very. advantageous new start was then 
made towards placing it upon a true scientific basis. The paper 
by Messrs, Hurter and Driffield of that year, which has done so 
much to give life and interest to the scientific side of photography, 
being, however, a new departure in the line of investigation 
pursued, it was naturally to be expected that the conclusions 
arrived at in it would not all be absolutely sound, especially as 
there is internal evidence that the authors were no very well 

_ acquainted with previous photographic literature. Consequently, 
as was to be anticipated, first conclusions in some cases have had 
to be much modified, and this is especially so in the matter of 
development, where further investigations by Messrs. Hurter 
and Driffield themselves, and by other experimenters, have shown 
the necessity. ‘ 


But a remarkable feature in this history is that their thick 
and thin supporters seem quite unaware of that fact, and con- 
tinue to denounce all who question any of the opinions expressed 
in the paper of 1890 as merely fossil remains of the wet plate 
age, who are incapable of appreciating new ideas. At a meeting 
of the Society of Arts, in February, for instance, some innocent 
fun was provided for the amusement of the audience at the 
expense of those muddle-headed persons who had criticised un- 
favourably the doctrine of the absolute unalterability of the 
density ratios. Unfortunately, the fact was overlooked that 
time had proved those critics to have been entirely in the right. 
The ratios are so far alterable, in fact, all the investigations 
f recent years go to show that over-exposure is to a great extent 
eurable by our at present available methods, and the faults 
arising from under-exposure may possibly be abated. 


The following are well established facts:—In the presence of 
a soluble bromide, the density ratios change continually during 
development, hence the plate has always different speeds at each 
stage, and, by choosing the correct length of development, we 
may suit the gradation to the exposure. Of course, if density 
is then deficient, the plate must be intensified. If the plate 
itself contains a soluble bromide, this variation in inertia will 
occur in spite of us, and the time of development must then 
necessarily be adapted to suit the gradation required. Mr. Mees 
recently mentioned a case in which the speed varied from 150 
Watkins to 1000, according to the time of development. Messrs. 
Mees and Sheppard have shown (“ Phot. Journ.,” Vol. XLIV., 
p. 286) that considerable differences in speed are found in some 
plates, but not all, when developed by different reducing agents. 
Many workers, too, claim that greatly increased restraining 
power may be gained by using citrates in place of bromides; 
that matter, I think, has not been scientifically investigated. 
But, in fact, to be convinced that a very great amount of control 
over the gradations can be had, it is only necessary to glance 
at Mr. H. W. Bennett’s diagram 16, given in his paper read 
before the Royal Photographic Society on March 10, 1903. 


is clear, then, that a photographer has great resources if it 
be required to remedy known errors of exposure, and it is diffi- 
cult to see why strong. objections should be raised, as in some 
quarters they are, to his employing such means as are best 
adapted to the purpose.’ I entirely agree with the opinion that 
the best general system of work is to use all available means to 
obtain correct exposure, and then, that being secured, to develop 
by a good scientific mechanical method; but few photographers 
can avoid cases where incorrect exposure must be given, and 
then I think it wiser to take advantage of all the benefit that 
modified development can give, rather than sacrifice the qualities 
of negative for the sake of remaining slaves to a mechanical 
routine. 


Ww 


La 
NOTES ON THE USE OF LENSES. 
By J. Luisx. 


However much skill, ingenuity, and labour may have been ex- 
pended on the production of a modern camera, it will be admitted 
that the most important factor of any camera is the lens. 


Given a good lens, in skilful hands, good work may be turned 
out with otherwise very ordinary apparatus, provided it be light- 
tight; but, on the other hand, if the lens be faulty or unsuitable 
for the subject, all the “latest improvements” and superior 
workmanship will not improve matters to any extent. 


The special optical qualities of modern lenses are distinguished 
by such terms as aplanat, stigmatic, anastigmatic, holostigmatic, 
euryscope, etc., etc., and, of course, every makers’ lenses are 
the best, though, parenthetically, I may remark, that in my 
experience the higher-priced lenses are not necessarily the best, 
but as it is not my intention to discuss the optical qualities of 
such lenses, it is sufficient to indicate the practical test, which is 
that the lens should cover the whole of the plate, for which it is 
made, sharply without undue stopping down, and also bring the 
foreground, say, 20 yards distant, and the more distant objects 
into good, sharp focus. 


Now, suppose a beginner in photography has acquired a quarter- 
plate camera, fitted with a good, rapid rectilinear lens of the 
quality indicated, he will naturally wish to follow the prevailing 
fashion, and take views for picture-postcards, for which his 
quarter-plate is too small, as is also a 5x4 camera; hence, he 
must invest in a half-plate camera, and if money is no object 
he will get it fitted with an expensive R.R. lens complete, but 
when he begins to use it he will find that though the scale is 
larger, the half-plate will take in little, if any, more extent of 
view than did his quarter-plate, the reason being that each lens 
is constructed so as to include about the same angle or extent of 
view on their respective plates, but as the quarter-plate lens will 
have a focal length of between 5 and 6 inches, while the focal 
length of the other will be between 9 arid 10 inches, it follows 
that the quarter-plate lens, as compared with the half-plate one, is 
a _wide angle lens and will include a much wider extent of view 
when used on a half-plate than the ordinary half-plate lens, or, 
in other words, the difference between a “wide angle” lens and 
“narrow angle” lens is that the former is of shorter focus than 
the latter. Hence, a good R.R. quarter-plate lens may be fitted 
to a half-plate camera, by the use of an adaptor or extra sliding 
front, and used when it is necessary to extend the angle of view, 
and if the lens be a really good one, the back lens of the com- 
bimation may be used as a single or landscape half-plate lens, and 
thus save the expense of two lenses when investing in a half-plate 
camera. 


Of course, there are specially constructed “wide angle” lenses 
on the market which are supposed to cover the plate sharp with 
a larger stop than those I have indicated; but the question comes 
to be: are the advantages worth the extra expense to the possessor 
of a good quarter-plate lens? In my own experience it is not, 
seeing that I have a quarter-plate R.R. lens that can cover a 
palf-plate sharp enough for all ordinary purposes, and as the 
speed of a lens is regulated by the proportion between the 
size of stop and focal length, and not by the size of the plate, 
find it rapid enough for instantaneous exposures. 


In photographing buildings, streets, etc., when space is often 
‘mited and it is impossible to go further back, a wide angle 
ens is a necessity in order to secure the whole subject on the 
plate; but for all other outdoor subjects a 9-inch focus has a 
tendency to dwarf in appearance the more distant objects, and 
to produce “violent” perspective of the very near objects—the 
shorter the focus of the lens the more violent will the perspective 
e, and here comes in a very curious optical effect. If we take 
a street view with, say, a 3-inch focus lens, the perspective will 
be very violent, the nearer houses appearing large out of pro- 
portion to those a short distance away, but if we examine the 
print through a 38-inch focus lens the distortion will disappear 
and the lines of the view appear quite correct, the explanation 
eing that a person with normal sight cannot view the picture 
so near the eyes as the focal length of the lens by which it was 
taken—viz., 3 inches—without the intervention of a lens of that 
focus, but by the aid of such a lens the lines of the picture are 
refracted to the normal, and so reach the retina of the eye. 


The moral, or lesson, we learn from this, is that the lens 
whose focal length is nearest to the distance we hold a book 
from our eyes when reading, is the one that will most truly 
render natural objects near and distant as we see them,. otherwise 
if taken with a shorter focus lens they will appear more natural 
and pleasing if seen through a lens or eyeglass of the same focal 
length as that of the camera by which they were taken. 


When stereoscopic pictures are viewed through lenses or prisms 
of the same focal lengths as the lens of the camera by which they 
were taken, in addition to the solid appearance of the objects 
caused by the binocular arrangement, one loses the sense of looking 
at a small picture, the object assumes a natural or life size, and 
one is able to judge distances in the picture almost as accurately 
as if the actual scene was before him. 
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Tux nature of the latent image on the haloids of silver is, despite 
numerous investigations, not determined. The so-called subhaloid 
theory, which was first advanced fifty years ago, and has heen re- 
peatedly disputed, is the most probable. This assumes that silver 
bromide AgBr, loses a very small quantity (y) of bromide, so that 
one, or as the author assumes, several kinds of silver subbromide, 
Ags Luther 
supports the formation Ag.Br or Ag.Cl, 
the image obtained by printing out contains more or 
less of this substance; he does not think that it is probable that there 
is a solid solution between the AgBr and Ag,Br, whilst Carey 


Br ,-y, of unknown atomic composition are formed. 


of one subhaloid and 


considers tha 


Lea, Bauer, and Gunther support this view, and that with increasing 
exposure black 

All these t 
exposure, bu 
In opposition to the subhaloid theory 


assumes that the haloids are reduced to metallic si 


products are continuously formed. 
heories assume the formation of the subhaloid during 
1 that it evades 
that 
ver, a view first 
Arago, and more recently by Abegg in his silver-grain 


he evolution of bromine is so sma 


detection. is which 
expressed by 
theory ; but this is not now of much moment, as it cannot satisfactorily 


explain the phenomena of development. 


Another theory, the structure theory, assumes that there is no 
evolution of bromine in the silver bromide molecule, 


but that a molecular change 


photochemica 
akes place, that is a splitting up of the 
complex AgBr molecule group into a simple one. 

Guntz has recently advanced the view that the latent image (on 
silver chloride) is a physical modification, but that there is no 
light; and he considers that there is 
only an evolution of the haloid and formation of the silver subhaloid, 
when there is direct blackening ; this, the subchlor.de or half-chloride, 
is stable to nitric acid in the dark, but not in light, and is decomposed 
by fixing agents with the precipitation of metallic silver and the 
formation of the soluble haloid. 

Liippo-Cramer advanced the theory that the latent image consisted 


of two substances, the lesser 


chemical dissociation by the 


ortion, that which received the shorter 
otropic modification of AgBr and the 
greater portion corresponding to the longer exposed, consisting of 


exposure, consisting of an al. 


silyer sub-bromide, which was formed by the evolution of bromine. 
Lately he has given this up as not well founded, and supports the 
subhaloid theory. 


Organic and Inorganic Images. i 

Hardwich, and, later, Sterry assume two chemical substances in the 
latent image, an inorganic and an organic; the inorganic substance 
should, according to this theory, be destroyed by hypo, the organic, 
not. This theory was founded by Hardwich on some experiments 
which were badly carried out. He erroneously believed that pure 
silver iodide collodion films lost the latent image on fixation, and that 
a developable image only remained on the films mixed with organic 
substances such as albumen, etc.; and therefore held the organic 
substance as an important constituent of the latent image. Actually 
the silver iodide film left, after fixation, a developable image, so that 
Hardwich’s procfs were wrong. 

Sterry tried no proof, but advanced the theory that the component 
of the latent image on gelatino-bromide, which remains after fixation, 
1s a decomposition product of silver bromide and gelatine, probably 
because he lacked another explanation of the curious behaviour of the 
When 


only gelatino- but collodio-bromide o 


primary fixed latent image. one thinks, however, that not 


f silver shows exactly the same 
phenomenon, even in the presence of concentrated nitric acid or 
-silyer nitrate, the existence of this problematical compound of silver 


THE NATURE OF THE LATENT IMAGE. 


ib 


(Abstract of a paper read by Dr. Eder before the Viennese Academy of Sciences.) 


subhaloid with an organic substance is extremely questionable, 


especially if the behaviour of the latent image on collodio-bromide is 
more exactly studied. 

Whilst the behaviour of the synthetically prepared subhaloids to 
nitric acid is accurately determined, there is considerable dispute 
as to the behaviour of the hypothetical sub-bromide of the latent 
The reason for this is that the measurements, which are 


licated photo-chemical reactions, 


image. 
actually necessary for such com 
were not taken sufficiently into account; further, it appears that 


silver subhaloid blackened by light is of a different composition from 
the latent image. 
The Author's Experiments. 

In 1899 the author showed that certain kinds of latent image were 
formed on collodio-bromide in the presence of silver nitrate and nitric 
acid, which would withstand the action of nitric acid better than metal- 
lic silver, and this is a strong argument in favour of the subbromide 
theory: the formation of a latent image under the above circum- 
stances was confirmed by Liippo-Cramer. 

Using a photometer and a constant light source, collodio-bromide 
plates were exposed and then treated with nitric acid, Sp. Gr. 1.4, 
and after five minutes the latent image corresponding to the faintest 
light action was destroyed, after ten minutes, still more was de- 
stroyed, but not the latent image of the strongest light action; when 
the plate was exposed so as to cause solarisation and a distinct 
coloration, nitric acid did not entirely destroy the latent image, though 
it instantly dissolved metallic silver. In the above experiments the 
image, after the nitric acid treatment, was physically developed, but 
ly 
was 


it was also possible to chemica evelop it, though neither the 


inertia nor the curye of opacities the same. 
Further experiments were made as to the action of nitric acid on the 
oth. 


he 


solarised image, using afterwards physical and chemical develop- 


ment, and the author comes to ollowing conclusions: (1) The 


normal briefly exposed latent image on pure collodio-bromide is 
destroyed by nitric acid; (2) the longer exposed latent (negative) 
ened; (3) the solarised latent 


ked by dilute nitric acid, but is 


image is not destroyed but only wea 


(positive) image is only slightly attac 
completely destroyed by strong acid so that it develops as a thin 
negative and not a positive. The opacity is: dependent on the in- 
solation, the thickness of the film and the method of development, 
he image is probably due to the superposition of two different 
latent images. 

if 
quires about ten times longer exposure than with a plain emulsion, 


and 


silver nitrate is added to the collodio-bromide, solarisation re- 


and the sensitiveness is increased from twice to four times; if the 
plate is subsequently treated with nitric acid it is gradually destroyed 


and perfectly clean negatives are obtafned. 


The Physical Development of the Primary Image. 

f a latent image is produced on iod-.e, bromide, or chloride of 
silver by a short exposure and then fixed with hypo, the film 
will be absolutely the plate will be 
quite blank, and there will not be the slightest trace of an image, 
but This fact, the 
author points out, was first noted by Young in 1858, and by Davanne 
and Bayard in 1859. 
contain metallic silver in statu nascendi, will deposit the same on 


of bromide dissolved, 
physical development will give a picture. 


As physical developers, that is solutions which 


any precipitate or particle or altered surface, their action cannot be 
d to be any support as to the chemical nature of the “grain” 
theory. 

It is interesting to note that fixation of the primary latent image 


he 
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with hypo, only destroys what we should call the details in the 
shadows and lessens the opacity of the half tonés, in other words 
it shows the plate, but the action is dependent 
the developer, and the duration of development. 


on the exposure, 
It is obvious that, 
from the extremely minute traces of this “ Bildiiberbleibsel,” which 
we can only call “ remnants of the latent image,” or x, which exist in 
the film, it is impossible to subject it to chemical analysis, therefore 
oe must consider the results of various reagents. 


The disputed assumption that the remnant of the latent image 
alter fixation is silver, was suggested by Litppo-Cramer, as all silver 
solvents destroyed it, and treatment with bromide prevented develop- 
ment, but if this bromised x. was re-exposed it could be developed. 
Other experimenters stated that chlorising agents as well as ferri- 


cyanide destroyed this x. 


The author’s experiments proved that nitric acid, even dilute of 


efore fixing, and it 
was only *n the more exposed parts that it was able to withstand 
the action of the acid for some time. When the latent image was 
ated with a 20 per cent solution of hypo at 80 degrees C., it was 


Sp. Gr. 1.2, attacked x much more strongly than 


not destroyed but so altered in constitution after five or ten minutes 
that it was completely destroyed by nitric acid. 

When collodio-bromide was enormously overexposed, then fixed 
with hypo and physically developed, a negative of a blue-grey colour 
was obtained, which was the negative of the second order; the less 
strongly exposed places developed as a positive, whilst the shortest 
exposed developed as a normal negative of the first order. If after 
fixation this enormously overexposed (3,000 to 20,000 times) part was 


treated with dilute nitric acid, Sp. Gr. 1.20, the image substance 
(metallic silver?) of the second order dissolved, and left behind a 
tolerably distinct solarisation image, although partially destroyed, 
which with physical development gave a clear and distinct positive 
of a brownish colour, where previously the blue grey negative of the 
second order existed. 


+> 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


gee 


An Opportunity for Patriotic Photo-engravers. 
as Masesty’s Stationery Office recently invited tenders for 
hoto Zinco Blocks, and the conditions of the contract are set 
orth on a form issued from Westminster, S.W. This 
fates that the contractor shall have a convenient office 
in London, and shall produce such photo-zincographic blocks 
as may from time to time be required, at the prices stated 
in a schedule annexed. But these prices may be increased 
or diminished in any tender made. 
_ We should hardly think there is likely to be any diminution 
4 the price, since the 28,000 blocks annually required by the 
‘Patent Office Journal,’ which blocks may be as large as 
8 by 54 inches in size, are priced at 1s. each! Other line 
blocks are priced at 3d. per square inch with a minimum of 
6d.! Half-tone blocks are 6d. per inch, with a minimum 
of 5s., which, if there was a fair quantity of the work, would 
not be unreasonable. 

For making a drawing the charge is to be 6d. per square 
Inch, and for touching up (when instructed only) the charge 
is to be Idd. per square inch, the charges to be upon the com- 
pleted block and not upon the drawing. All blocks to be 
squarely and firmly mounted on hard wood and made type- 
high, and delivery made, if required, within twenty-four hours. 
It is just as well the Stationery Office indicates that some 
advance may be made upon these prices, as it is difficult to 
Imagine how anything but patriotism could induce them to 
Pe undertaken at the figures stated for the line work. 
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A Useful Book. 

One of the largest firms in the process world keeps a book in 
which it records all the defects encountered during the course 
of the work, and against the defect are recorded the remedies 
which were found efficient. As this book has been kept almost 
from the commencement of a long-established firm, and properly 
indexed, it is of considerable value now, as there is practically 
no trouble met with that cannot be referred to and promptly 
cured. This is a hint worth adoption, by individuals as well as 
by the house itself. 

Negatives for Three-colour Half-tones. 

We hear much about the advantages of making the colour 
records and screen negatives at one operation, the so-called 
“ direct” process on collodion-emulsion or dry plates, as against 
the indirect method of making three continuous tone negatives 
for the colour records, three transparencies or prints from these, 
and then the screen negatives from these. Now it is true that 
there are nine operations instead of three in the atter case, but it 
may be that the operations are themselves simpler and more 
certain, and so the longer way round may prove to be a 
short cut. They think so in many of the Continental estab- 
lishments, where they are convinced that the indirect method 
is the more economical, all things considered, while at an 
English firm recently, where six-colour sets had to be 
finished quickly, the operator to whom it was entrusted, 
thoroughly expert in both processes, chose the indirect method, 
and, incredible as it may seem, completed the sc:een negatives 
the same day. It is true that the six originals were of the 
same character, and all of the same reduction, so that only 
one focussing was needed, but, nevertheless, to make eighteen 
colour negatives, eighteen positives, and eighteen screen nega~ 
tives in one day constitutes a “record,” we should think. 


An Overall for Process Workers. 


The apron that process workers usually wear is not sufficient 
protection, particularly for the coat and shirt sleeves. At a 
cost of 7s. 6d. may be purchased a long holland coat which 
reaches below the knees and is provided with pockets, and 
most usefully with an inner sleeve which has an elastic band 
clipping it to the wrist. These are known as “ furriers’ coats,” 
and we can only suggest one improvement to make them 
entirely suitable for the process worker, and that is a belt into 
which could be tucked a duster on which to wipe the heads, 
which otherwise are apt to be wiped on the coat itself, and so 
spoil its appearance. 

Half-tone Estimates. 

The cost of half-tone blocks is perhaps as little understood in many 
photo-engraving shops in England as in America, where Mr. George 
EH. ‘Benedict has been calling on his brother engravers to get their 
business management “straightened out.” According to Mr. Sie 
Horgan, in the “Inland Printer,” one of the United States Govern- 
ment departments advertised for bids on some half-tone illustrations, 
When the bids were opened they ranged from 1,200 dols. down to 
300 dols. Apparently there is just the same need in the States as 
here for process men to sit down and find out the conditions under 
which they are turning out an article of manufacture. How many 
process houses can dissect the net cost of producing their half-tones? 

A Patented Half-tone Screen. 


The wording of the specification in which protection is claimed 
for the Dittmann half-tone screen leaves room for further clearness 
of expression, but it is stated that the inventor has found “that 
half-tone screens are considerably improved if the tone-fields are en- 
dorsed within borderlines.” Often, it is stated, “the cones of rays 
passing through the elements of the screen do not take a direction 
sufficiently in accordance with the tones, for the rough grain on the 
sensitive plate and the refraction caused thereby considerably affect 
the form and action of the cone of rays. If the tones of the screen 
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be enclosed by light or dark lines such a demarcation will be effected 
that the different cones of rays will be directed entirely according 
to the particular tones of the halftone image, and consequently the 
image will be properly decomposed, which hitherto has been impos- 
sible by means of tone screens. 
Theodor 

Germany. 


The screens are the invention of 


Dittmann, 9, Mahlenbriicke, | Neumiinster, Holstein, 


A Litho Colour Patent 

A system of preparing the various transfers for multi-colour litho- 
graphy has been patented by Franz Otto Miinch, 237, Dresdner 
Strasse, Wilsdruff, Germany. By printing the negative in various 
depths on photographic, and especially on printing-out paper, by 
direct contact from the original negative, pictures are obtained 
which are not identical with each other, and simply by retouching in 
lack and white, the pictures to be copied for the separate colour 
plates are. worked up. This method involves considerably less ex- 
penditure of labour than ordinarily, and the original character of the 


picture is retained. A further advantage is the replacement of the 


roublesome photographic process by the much more convenient pro- 
cedure of making a contact-print on printing-out paper. For ex- 
ample, colour-plates for a five-colour printing are made as follows :— 
A photograph of the original is first taken and five positives are made 
rom it, for instance on matt celloidin or printing-out paper, all 
varying in depth or strength. The darkest print serves for the pro- 
duction of the blue plate: the others in succession of decreasing depth, 


‘or say yellow, neutral and two shades of red, which the particular 


coloured impression in question is to contain. In this manner the 
“value” or intensity of the colour, that is to say, their relative 
strengths in the finished picture, is approximately produced already 
in the positive printing operation. ‘The various colours are further 
worked out by retouching in black and white, whereby the parts are 
rendered lighter or darker, as required. Thus, for instance, in the 
blue print, those places which in the picture are to appear without 
blue, or at least in a very slight shade thereof, must be wholly or 
more or less covered with white, while those portions which are to 
The 
same procedure is followed in the case of the “ yellow,” and remaining 
prints. Lithographers being accustomed to judge the future 
chromatic effects according to the colour plate in lithographic ink, 
that is black-brown, they will be well able to judge the chromatic 
effects of the printing plate to be obtained from the paper print in 
photographic tones. The paper pictures thus obtained and worked 
up, are now copied on printing plates or films by means of the camera, 


appear in a deeper shade of blue, must be gone over in black. 


and these negative printing surfaces are rendered suitable for printing 
in the well known manner. 
Photo-Engraving as a Business. 

On Thursday in last week, Nov. 23, Mr. Arthur Cox, of the Arthur 
Cox Illustrating Company, lectured at the L.C.C. School of Photo- 
engraving and Lithography before a room full of students and 
members of the trade. He gave a very interesting intimate talk, 
dealing with the difficulties of the photo-engraver regarding the 
claims of customers in respect to wanting work in a hurry and of 
impossible size. He counselled specialisation, both from the point 
of view of business and from the point of view of the operator, and 
stated it was still very difficult to get good men, particularly men 
who could prepare originals suitable for reproduction. Dealing with 
the question of price-cutting, he said this frequently occurred be- 
cause a customer stated he had had a low price from a rival firm. 
If the rival firm could do the work at that price, then the firm thought 
they could do it a bit lower, without ascertaining whether the cost 
of production could permit of its being done at a profit. In many 
cases this was mere bluffing on the part of the customer. The rival 
firm had made 9 such low quotation. He urged, as far more impor- 


tant than any association, the ascertaining of the square inch cost 0 
the work to the photo-engraver. When he knew this, he kney 
exactly what he could afford to do work at, without losing money 
He believed in a system of profit-sharing in the business: it woulc 
save a surprising amount of waste among the men. There was som 


discussion after the lecture, and a hearty vote of thanks was accordec 
to Mr. Cox. 


AN application for patent in the improvement of photo-mechanica 
processes was made last week by Edward Russell Clarke, 35, Leinste 
Gardens, Hyde Park, London. 


Patent Dews, 


Soe egg ae 
Process patents—applications and specifications—ara treated ss 
Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between Novem 
ber 13 to 18, 
CrineMarocrapHs.—No. 23,256. 

pictures and stereoscopes. 

Road, Bournemouth. 
Campras.—No. 23,387, Improvements in photographic cameras 

Charles Howell and George Lloyd Moore, 65, Chancery Lane, 


Improvements in cinematograph 
Theodore Brown, 26, Drummon¢ 


London. 
Srrrnoscopy.—No. 23,425. Improvements in stereoscopic appa: 
ratus. Thomas Ernest Waltham, 4, South Street, Finsbury, 


London. 
Cuancine Pxares.—No. 23,431. Improvements in apparatus for 
carrying or changing photographic plates. 
Peters, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 
PuorocRapny In tHE Darx.—No. 23,447. Improved electrical 
amp for photographing in the dark. William Dentith and 
Harry Midgely, 20, Baillie Street, Roc hdale, Lancs. 
Postcarps.—No. 23,455. Postcard printing carrier. Henry Essing- 
urgh Cooke, 39, London Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Suurrers.—No. 23,488. Improvements in photographic shutters, 
James Albert Watts, and Houghtons, Limited, 88, High Hol- 
orn, London, W. 
Eoscopy.—No, 23,591. Improvements in stereoscopic apparatus, 
46on Pigeon, 111, Hatton Garden, London. 
Merattorp Surracms.—No. 23,815. Metalloid surfaces for photo- 
graphic and mechanical printing. Charles Harald Thomson, 1, 
Brindley Street, New Cross, London. 


William Augustus 


Srer 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


A Wauxine-stick Sranp.—No. 14,462, 1905. The claim is for a 
“uniped” in the form of a walking-stick, the latter consisting 
of a hollow stand, in which a rod or tube is carried, so that the 
total -height of the stand may be considerably greater than that 
of the stick as carried. George Stratten Russell, 38, Clarence 
Gate Gardens, Regents Park, London, N.W. 

A Posrcarp Casr.—No. 26,482, 1904. The case consists of a pair of 
boards, which form the front and back, and are held together 
by a cord or ribbon passed through two eyeleted holes. On 
the cord or lacing between the two covers are threaded a number 
of perforated gummed tabs (5) of tough material. Two tabs 
arranged side by side are provided for each card, so that they 
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will not be permitted to turn in the binder. The cards are 
secured in the binder by: pasting to each card the pair of tabs 
which will serve to retain that particular card in place. Belle 


Rockwell Hixson, Primrose Hall, Market Street, Altrincham, 
Manchester. 

Dzverorrne P.O.P.—No. 11,452, 1905. The patent is (1) for the 
addition to solutions for the development of partially printed 
P.0.P. of alum, etc.—to alter the colour of the image—and (2) 
for the use.of a bisulphite.or mixture of alkaline sulphite, and 
an acid in place of organic acids or alkaline sulphites in excess. 
Suitable developers containing alum.or other salts are :— 

JARO” ecadeeeesoesavbaocad 4 ounce. 15 grammes. 
Soda sulphite 
Alum 


$10 grains. 20 grammes. 


13 ounces. 50 grammes. 


(Or aluminium sulphate, 80.to 150 grains 5 to 10 grammes). 
1,000 c.es. 


‘The tone of the developed print is violet or blue. 


Water to make 35 ounces. 


Gallickacidigaessssssscean 4 ounce. 15 grammes. 
Sodium sulphite cryst. 150 grains. 10 grammes. 
Sodium acetate ......... 1 ounce. 30 grammes, 
Manganese sulphate... 80 grains. 5 grammes. 
Water 35 ounces. 1,000 c.cs. 


‘The tone is blue or violet, whereas without the manganese it is 
yellowish-red. 
In regard 


to the second claim, the inventor employs a bath 
containing an alkaline citrate converted entirely into bi-sul- 
phite by a strong acid without leaving excess of acid, a pro- 
cedure for which he claims novelty, absence of sulphurisation 
when the prints are fixed, and absence of solvent action on 
nitrate of silver in the paper [? for nitrate read citrate —Eps.] 
A developer thus made is :— 
Pyrogallic acid ......... 


280 grains. 18 grammes. 


Sodium sulphite cryst. .280 grains. 18 grammes. 
Sulphuric acid ... 34 minims. 2 c.cs. 
35 ounces. 1,000 c.cs. 


In this bath the acid and the sulphite are in such proportions 
as to produce bisulphite without any excess of either the one 
or the other. The improvements in the way of addition of 
alum (1, above) may be combined with this second part of the 


invention, Pierre Mercier, 95, Rue Lemercier, Paris, France. 


The following specification is open to public inspection before 
acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 

PLarn-worprrs.—No. 23,226, 1905. Photographic plate and, film- 

holders. 


DAAiNea] Gia ee 
| 
; 


Torrani. 


an 


Tan sixteenth annual exhibition of the Eton College Photographic 
Society will be held on November 30, December 1, 2, and 4. 


Dew Books. 


eg 
“Die Optischen Instrumente.” By Dr. Moritz von Rohr. 
B. Teubner. M.1. 

The author’s name ‘will be well known to every one who is at all 
interested in optics, and the present little work is, according to the 
preface, “An attempt to give the modern views of optical instru- 
ments in a simple manner. 


Leipzig : 


The use of mathematics has 
been, as far as possible, avoided, but from the very nature of the 
subject they cannot be entirely obviated.” The author is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success with which he has adhered to this 
plan, and the result is a work of only 120 odd pages, which conveys even 
to the veriest tyro a clear conception of the construction of various 


=| 


optical instruments, such as the photographic objectives of all types, 
reading glasses, and magnifiers, the microscope, the telescope, and 
opera and binocular glasses of all kinds. The elementary laws of 


optics, of vision, and perspective. upon which special stress is laid, 


lead one to the consideration of the instruments mentioned above, 
and a number of clearly drawn and fully explained diagrams elucidate 
any necessary point. The only objection we have to the work is that 
the old German characters are used for the text, but this cannot be 
ascribed to the author. 
“Précis de Photographie Générale.” By 
Gauthier-Villars. 

This volume of M. Belin’s excellent treatise treats on the scientific 
and industrial applications of photography, without any abstruse 
scientific or mathematical language, 


Ed. Belin. Vol. IL. 


Paris: 


and in such a manner that the 
average reader can obtain a clear working conception of the subjects 
he deals with. Colour photography includes three-colour work, 
Lippmann’s bleach-out 
lodion both wet and emulsion processes, photo-mechanical work, 


method, and Neuhauss’ process, col- 
photography by artificial light, stereoscopy, photogrammetry, cine- 
matography, micro-photography, astronomical photography, and the 
manufacture of plates and papers are allincluded; whilst avery com- 
plete description of the varioussystems of photometry, actinometry, 
and spectrophotometry describes the latest systems. The book con- 
Several full-page illustrations 
are given, and numerous diagrams in the text. The work is a wel- 
come addition to our practica 


cludes with the collection of residues. 


treatises. 


“Deutscher Camera Almanach, 1906.” 
Berlin: Gustav Schmidt. Mk.3.50. 
An annual of photographs and technical articles. 


Edited by Fritz Loescher. 


The former are 
presented without comment. They are there to speak for them- 
selves, and we will confess that such editorial policy commends 
itself to us, more than the custom of saying at least half a dozen lines 
for or against every reproduced picture. In some instances the photo- 
graphs are required to illustrate the text—e.g., those of M. 
Demachy, accompanying his article on the telephoto lens in landscape 
work; and landscapes by Major Puyo made with the Pulligny lens. 
For the rest, the photographs represent all countries and all types 
of pictorial work. The German professionals have Perscheid, Raupp, 
and Weimer, among others, to show the effort being made to raise 
the standard of photographic portraiture, although Raupp’s ver- 


satility is represented only by a group of nude boys. Weimer 


contributes some notes on photographing articles of vertu; and vue 
other technical contributions include 
halation, three-colour work, photographing aquaria, shutter-testing, 
pinhole photography, together with a fragmentary review of recent 
In all respects an admirable volume. 
“Photographisches Hilfsbuch fiir Ernste Arbeit.” By 
Schmidt. Berlin: Gustay Schmidt. Mk.3.60. 
We know of no book in English precisely on the lines of this weil- 


mountain photography, 


progress. 


Hans 


pees 
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printed volume. Mr. Chapman Jones’s “Science and Practice,” 
perhaps, most closely resembles it in the way the why and wherefore 
of photography is discreetly blended with the so-called “practical” 
advice for which the amateur in his ignorance is presumed to crave. 
The author is not content with saying that such and such a lens 
is suitable for such and such a purpose, but he will have us to under- 
stand why it is and why other lenses are not. Similarly, he will 
selec- 


not divorce an appreciation of the laws of perspective from t1 
tion of a view point, and when we reach orthochromatic plates on 
page 152, he goes to the length of giving a test chart of blue and 
yellow patches for one’s personal examination of plates and light- 
filters. A good book, the like of which might, with profit to the 
better understanding of photographic principles, be more largely 
read in this country. The volume deals only with negative-making ; 
a second part is to approach printing processes in the same manner. 


“Die Herstellung Photographischer Postkartenbilder.” By Paul 


Mk.2. 
Official statistics for the year 1903 place the number of picture post- 
,000,000. 
he same year, sent only 613,000,000, wherefore, perhaps, 


Hanneke. Berlin: Gustav Schmidt. 


cards sent through the post in Germany at 1,16 reat 
Britain, in 
the Germans are before us in producing a book on the production 
fact need not distress any- 


of photographic cards. However, tha 


body, for the present compilation is not a creditable monograph on 


subject. Save that Chapter I. is given over to appliances for print- 


S,ib is nothing more or less than a series of directions for 
And in all the 
“seven pages we cannot find a note of how to ayoid or mini- 


ing of the various current printing processes. 


the cards, or how to dry the 


at. Nor is there a word as to the recent discussions in Ger- 
i 


postcard-publishers’ rights to use any copyright photo- 


A sEconD edition of Herr Fritz Loescher’s “Vergriéssern und 
Kopieren auf Bromsilberpaper ” has issued from the press of Gustav 
Schmidt, 28, Kénigin Augustastrasse, Berlin, and in good German 
fashion sets forth the methods of illuminating the negative and hold- 
ing the paper for the preparation of the enlargement. Page 46 brings 
us to practical directions, towards the close of which, on page 86, we 
are surprised to learn that the uranium intensifier is in general use 
for warm tones, and to find no mention made of the sulphide methods 
now largely used in this country. With these exceptions the book 


appears to have been brought in line with current practice. 


“Potontum and the Radio-Active Elements.” A reprint of this 
lecture before the Photographic Section of the Burton Natural His- 
tory and Archeological Society reaches us from the author, Mr. 


Fred W. Edwards. It is issued at threepence. 


Dew Apparatus, §&c. 


se 


Messrs. A. EK. Sratey anp Co. send us the 1906 model of their 
distance-finder, a pocket instrument for ascertaining with certainty 
the distances of objects when photographing without a focussing 
screen. The distance-finder is scaled to 6, 8, 10, 15, 25, and 50 feet 
and infinity, but can be marked to suit the camera of the purchaser. 
The price is a guinea. 


Dew D)aterials. 


peg Ee 
Self-Toning Paper. Made by Marion and Co., Limited, 22 and 23, 
Scho Square, London, W. 
From the sample submitted to us we find this new paper of Messrs. 
to give an excellent tone by fixing in a plain hypo bath 
The longer the immersion 


Marion’s 
without previous washing in water. 
the cooler the tone, and one distinctive feature of the paper is the 
very slight over-printing which is necessary. There is very little 
reduction during the fixing process. By addition of a little carbonate 
of soda to the fixing bath, very pleasing sepia and warm tones are 


obtained, and in the matt variety this mode of procedure should yield 


highly satisfactory results. The paper is sold on the basis of twenty- 

eight quarter-plate pieces per shilling packet. 

“Mattos” Photographic Daylight Paper. Made by L. Thornton 
and Sons, 6, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Commercial “plain” paper has appeared spasmodically on the 
E pay PP Pp J 


market during the past few years, and the trade name of the present 
manufacture is not entirely new as designatory of a printing paper 
innocent of gelatine or collodion emulsion. The ‘‘ Mattos” paper, how- 
ever, now under review is offered, we believe, as a new article of 
manufacture, capable of giving rich tones with gold or platinum, or 
both in combination. A trial of the paper enables us to confirm the 
We have not subjected 
any prints to gold toning. The raw paper is a yysatman manufac- 


makers’ claims so far as the platinum tones. 


ture, tough, and of agreeable texture, and imparting a rich effect 
to the finished print. “ Mattos” is sold at 2s. per 29 x 21 in. sheet, 
and in packets of cut sizes on the basis of eighteen quarter-plate 
pieces for a shilling. 


For the forthcoming season Messrs. Houghtons, Limited, have a 
new selection of sensitised Christmas greeting postcards, coated 
with either P.O.P. or gaslight emulsion. The greeting occupies 
half of the address side, and a packet of twelve cards with two 
masks sells at 9d. in “gaslight,” and 6d. in P.O.P. 


aa 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 

Tue cult of the photographic postcard has received the careful 
attention of the Kodak Company, 
handbook (No. 5) on the subject. 
of production of postcards, and 


who have just issued a Kodak 
It describes the different styles 
appends a convenient list of the 
apparatus and materials required 


Mrs are issuing to the trade only a 
new list of photographic shutters supplied by them. 


or the purpose. 


s. A. E, Stazny anp Co. 


Mr. R. W. Pavt informs us that owing to the increased sale of the 


Nernst-Paul high-power projector lamp, he is able to reduce the price, 
while also introducing several improvements. in details of construc- 
tion. The price of the complete form, with burner and resistance 
for any voltage, is now 40s., in place of 50s., and the shortened form, 


with separate resistances, has been reduced from 70s. to 60s. 


a 


Croypon Camera Crus.—The awards won at the Croydon Camera 
Club’s exhibition were distributed at a concert at the Greyhound 
Hotel on Wednesday evening of last week by Mr. W. H. Smith, 
who occupied the chair. Hearty votes of thanks were passed to Mr. 
J. Bawcomb for the excellent musical programme he had arranged, 
and to the exhibition secretary, Mr. W. H. Rogers. The concert, 
which is the first of its kind attempted by the Croydon Club, was a 
great success in every way. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


.| Colne Camera Club, 


Bromley Camera Club .... 
Leek and District Photo. So 


..| North Middlesex Photo. Soc. 

.| Aberdeen Photo Art Club; 

.| Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc. 
Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club) 
Wandsworth-Camera Club ...... 
.| Dewsbury Photo, Society......... 


Southampton Camera Club ...... 


Bowes Park and Dis. Ph. Soe.... 
Heaton & Dis, Camera Club 


Royal Photographic Sec. ....... 


Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. | 
Darlington Camera Club ......... 


Hackney Photographic Society} 
.| Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc, 
Sunderland Camera Cluk . 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 


.| Birmingham Photo. Society. 


Thornton Heath Photo. Soc. ... 
Leeds Photographic Society ... 


Jersey Photographic Society .. 
Holmfirth Photographic So 


Brentford Photo. Society . 
Halifax Camera Club ............ 
.| Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. 


Stafford Photographic Society... 
.| St, Helens Camera Club 


‘..| Sheffield Photographie Society 
Leeds Camera ClUD........600008 ase 
.| Croydon Camera Club... ......... 
Leicester & Leicestershire P. Soc 


G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


Coventry Photo. Club .....,. 
Nelson Photographic Society ... 


.| Cricklewood Photo. Society. 


Edinburgh Photo, Society 
South Essex Camera Club 


.| Huddersfield Nat..and Ph. Soe, 


.| Tring Camera Club... 


.| Hull Photographie Society ..... 


Hampstead Scientific Society... 
Tunbridge Wels -Ama.'Ph. ‘Assn 
Balham Camera Club os 


Harrogate Camera Club 
Scarborough andi Dis. Ph. Soe. 


.| Liverpool Amateur Ph. Agsn.... 


‘| Richmond Gamera Chub 


ae 
Ay 


Aberdeen Amat. Photo, Assn.| { 


k 


Neweastle-on-Tyne Photo. Assn) ; 


“hk 


H 


“Places and People in Westmoreland.” 
Mr. Perey Lund. 

“Translation of Colour.”  Tilustrated. 
Mr. F, R. Ball. 

Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 

Last day for handing in Slides for 
Federation Lantern Slide Competition. 

Annual Exhibition. 

* X Rays.” Demonstrated. 

““New Uses for Velox.” 
Green, 
Ltd.) 
A Trip to Holland.” 
Mr. J. Ferguson. 

“The Platinotype Process.” 
strated. 


Mr. A. W, 
(Messrs. J. Griffin & Sons, 


Illustrated. 


Demon- 
The Platinotype Company. 
Camera Work.” Mr. Thos. 
Frank Brogden; 

i Illustrated. Mr. C. H. 

“Portraiture.” Mr. Harold Baker. 

Exhibition of Members’ Lantern Slides. 

“Three-colour Photography.” Demon- 
strated. Sir W. Abney, K.C.B., 
D.C.L., D.Se., F.R.S. 

Closing Date for Outings Competition. 

“The Plates we Use and Why.” ‘The 
President. 

“The Photographic Lens.” 
Goerz. 

“English Architecture from the Con- 
quest to the Reformation.” Mr. 
C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. 

“<The Carbon Process.” Demonstrated. 
Mr. John T. Carnaby, B.Sc. 

‘Pictorial Possibilities.” Illustrated 
and Demonstrated. Mr. J. W. 
Eadie. 

A Paper 
Examples, 
F.R.P.S. 

A Paper. Mr. C. BE. M. Bennett. 

((Papane and Places in Westmoreland.” 
Mr. Percy Lund. 

“Orthochromatie Photography.” 
A. Payne, F.R.P.S. 


{ 


{ Mr. ©. P. 
on ‘Portraiture,’ with 
Mr. W. Smedley Aston, 


Mr. 
**Ozotype.” Mr. F. B. Shaw. 
f“Platinotype Printing.” Mr. Frederick 

Macfadyen, 

“Gum Bi-chromate.” 

Mummery, F.R.P.S, 

“Bromide Printing Processes.” 

J. Fred Seaman. 

“Some ‘lenets of Art Applied to 

Photography.” Mr. H. Barratt. 

Amateur Photographer, 1905, Prize 

Slides, 

if “ Chromatic Plates and Colour Screens,” 
at. Gamble Institute. Mr. J. 
Critchley. 

Hiaceue Dutch Pictures.” 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A. 

Wf Oil Printing Process.” Demonstrated. 

G. E. H. Rawlins. 

Lantern Night. with Explanatory 

Remarks from Exhibitors. 

‘Light and Lenses.” Mr. T, Brown. 
'f Distribution of Prizes to successful 

Students at Town Hall. 

Judging Summer Enlargements. 

Focus Lantern Slides 

'f Lantern Slides by M. H. Hudson and 
\ Members. 

“Pictorial Aim 
Mr. Arch. Cochre 

Members’ Print Criticism. 

“Are Orthochromatic Plates best for 
Landscape Work?” showing the 
difference (if any) between Ortho- 
chromatic and Ordinary Plates, with 
120-Slides, Mr. J. W. Charlesworth. 

|.{ Bi-Monthly ‘Competition. Subjects: 2. 
Sporting. 2. Autumn Landscape. 

Exhibition of Members’ Prints and 
Slides. 

Annual Exhibition. ‘ 

- Wild Wales.” Mr. @. W. Perkins. 

Members’ Night. L 

Yorkshire Photographic Union Port- 
folio. 

Members’ Lantern Slides. 

Mr. A. Strange. : 

“Six Hundred Miles up the Nile” (con- 
tinued). Mr.G. E. Thompson, 
Lantern Evening. Members’ Slides. 
Judging in Summer Outing Slide and 

Print Competitions, 


Mr de Cos) 
Mr. 


Mr. Arthur 


in Photography.” 


Mi 


Criticism by 


{ 
lt 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK (Continued), 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


London and Proy. Photo. Asst 
Hastings and 8t. Leonards P. S, 


.| Darwen Photo. Association....., 


Open Night. 4 
“ Switzerland.” Mr. R. White Ford. 
“Orthochromatie Photography.” Mr. 
Francis Fielding. 
“The Eternal City.” 
Thos, E. Green. 
“Zigo and the Carbon Process.” 
monstrated. 
Go., Ltd, 
“The History of Colour Printing in 
England.” Mr. R. Bureh. 
“Marine Photography ” (#. 
F.R.P.S.).. Mr. R. C. Gib! 
“Enlarging and Contact Printing with 
Eastman’s Bromide Papers.” Demon- 
strated. Kodak, Limited. 
Focus Prize Siides. 


Mr. 


De- 
Messrs. Iilingworth & 


Pudsey and District Photo. Soc, Illustrated. 


( 
( 
( 


Wimbledon and Dist. Cam. Club \ 


Bolt Court School of Ph. Eng. 


Chelsea and District Photo. Soc. Mortimer, 


Southport Photographie Soe. ... 


{ 
f 
\ 


Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Ar the meeting on Tuesday last, November 28, Major-General 
Waterhouse in the chair, Mr. Kenneth Mees showed a new form of 
spectroscope, in which he had used a diffraction grating replica on a 
concave surface, which has the great advantage of being very small, 
the focus of the grating veing only 17in., and the slit, sensitive grat- 
ing and film are on the circumference of a circle, sothat the grating 
and dark slide remain fixed and the slit is moved ; and as the sensitive 
surface is on the circumference of the circle it is necessary to use 
celluloid films in a curved dark slide. The paper on “ Diffraction 
Grating Replicas,” by Mr. R. J. Wallace, which was printed in our 
last week’s issue, was then read. Mr. Thorp, of Manchester, whose 
replicas are well known, was unable to be present, but sent a paper 
in which he described his method. He used a solution of 10 gms.. of 
pure shredded celluloid in 700 ccs. of amyl acetate. Subsequently 
gratings by Messrs. Wallace, Thorp, and Ives were compared on the 
screen by means of the spectra of iron, lithium, strontium, etc. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
Ar the White Swan, Tudor Street, on November 23, Mr. H. 
Snowden Ward gave his paper, “ Hints to Would-be Picture-Makers,” 
illustrating it with diagrams and photographs. After the lecture the 
chairman (Mr. T. E. Freshwater) presented Mr. A. J. Bull with the 
L. and P. P. A. Henderson award 1904-5. 


Surron Pxorograputc Socrrry.—The winter session of this society 
was opened on Wednesday, November 15, when the chairman, Hector 
Maclean, F.R.P.S., gave an ‘address upon “ The Aspects of Present- 
Day Photography.” 

Norru Mippiusex Pxorocrapuic Socrery.—Mr. §. H. Bentley, in 
a lecture before this society on “Dark-room Illumination,” spoke 
highly of the value of the “Geka Flexoid Light Filters.” Examples 
brought forward went te prove that a special rapid ordinary plate 
could be subjected to the light of a No. 2 red for a period of four 
minutes without fear of fogging. To use these filters, Mr. Bentley 
had constructed a lamp with a special cooling chamber to prevent 
the melting of the filters, which are made of gelatine. The light 
given by the No. 1 yellow for bromide work was a surprise, for 
the quantity emitted enabled development to be done with consideyr- 
able pleasure. Gentlemen in the locality of the above society will 
be welcomed to any of the meetings, which take place every Wednes- 
day at the Hanley Hall, Sparsholt Road, Crouch Hill, N. The Secre- 
tary is Mr. 8. C. Puddy, 87, Crouch Hill, N. 


Norra Lonpon Puorocrapuic Socrery.—At the first members 
meeting of the above society, the following gentlemen were elected 
officers for the year ending December, 1906 :—Hon. treasurer, W..T. 
Fleet; hon. secretary, C. H. Roberts; hon. assistant secretary, H. EB. 
Taylor; hon. librarian, C. H. Madden; hon. lanternist, H. B. Rad- 
eliffe; committee, C. Adshead, G. Hale, E. Few, R. H. Lawton, P. 
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Symons, F. Odams, Rev. A. Gledhill. Although the society has 
only just been formed, the membership now stands at sixty-one. The 
hon. secretary will be pleased to send a copy of the rules and any 
further information required, to any gentlemen applying to 33, Rivers- 
dale Road, Highbury, N. 

Bowers Park anp Disrricr PHorocrapuic Socrery.—On Monday 
evening, November 20, Mr. E. Seymour (of Watford) gave a lecture 
on “Flower and Fruit Photography” before this society at Unity 
Hall, Wood Green. In dealing with flowers, the lecturer said that, 
they should never be photographed ‘immediately they are cut, but 
should be left for at leas 
naarly all flowers will either open out a little or close their petals 


an hour before an exposure is made, as 
directly after cutting. For flowers that droop quickly, he recommends 
itha't a piece of very thin wire be run right up the stem; this will 
support the bloom, and one can bend or arrange the flower as desired. 
He obtained excellent rendering of colour values on ordinary plates 
by giving full exposure and using a strong pyro-soda-developer, such 


als 5 gr. of pyro to the ounce; development was usually complete in 
about three minutes. Platinotype was his favourite printing process, 
and he advocated a thin negative, such as one would make for bro- 
The ordinary oxalate bath was used, but from two 
During the 


mide printing. 
to three times the usual quantity of water was added. 
course of the evening Mr. Seymour exhibited about ninety slides 
through the lantern to illustrate his remarks. Ail his work is done 
in a studio, so that the lighting is under complete control, and there 
is no risk of movement by the wind in the subject being photo- 


graphed. 


Socrery or Arts.—Meeting held November 22, Professor H. E. 
Armstrong in the chair.. Mr. F. Martin Duncan read a paper on 
“The Cinematograph and its Applications,” in which he described 
and illustrated the ways in which he had himself applied animated 
investigation of natural science, 
As instances of 


> 


photographs to the teaching and 
as well as to 
such applications, he showed films of a devil dancer in Borneo, of 
Canadian industries, of the construction of a railway, and of the 
habits of a number of forms of animal life, including a remarkable 
series of pictures, exhibited for the first time, of the life and work 


of the wood-ant. 


he popularisation of knowledge. 


Dews and Dotes. 


An Alleged Explosion.—A Paris pharmacist, who recently built 
a villa in the suburbs of Montélimar (President Loubet’s town), 
has had it destroyed by a serious explosion which was audible 
at a distance of two miles. The damages were presumably caused 
by an acetylene apparatus, and are estimated at £1,600. The 
pharmacist was not insured: he had arranged to sign the policy on 
the following day. 

Cotumpra and Globe Burnishers.—Messrs. Burke and James, of 
Chicago, notify us that they have purchased the entire business and 
manufacturing plant of Jas. H. Smith and Co., makers of these 
Messrs. Burke and James will continue 


well-known burnishers. 
to market these standard goods. 

Repricas of Diffraction Gratings.—Writing to “Nature” on the 
paper by Mr. R. J. Wallace, the full text of which was printed in our 
last issue, Mr. Thomas Thorp contributes some notes on his methods 
“Tt 1s stated (he says) that I first flood the 
This, I may 


of preparing replicas. 
grating with oil in my method of producing replicas. 
say, I have never done, except when making experiments, my pro- 
cedure being exactly the same as Mr. Wallace’s, viz., to flood the 
grating direct with the clarified celluloid solution, dry it in much 


the same way, but using special precautions to ensure perfectly evel 
drying, stripping and mounting in a similar manner to Mr. Wallace 
but leaving out the gelatine coating, which in my opinion is quit 
unnecessary. The great difference to be noted in the surface an 
performance of one of Mr. Wallace's first-quality ‘average replica 
and one of my own is due to the peculiarities in the surfaces of th 
original gratings, one of my own replicas having a brightness in th 
first spectrum on one side of at least four times that of the other 
and twice that of Mr. Wallace's replica. The grating from whiel 
the very bright replica is taken is a “Rowland” of 14,438 lines t 
the inch, and was formerly the property of the late Dr. Common 
The original of the other is a very beautiful specimen of recen 
work on the Rowland engine, 15,038 lines to the inch. Now, whils 
the latter when mounted on parallel plane glass gives comparatively 


feeble spectra, when mounted on prisms for direct-vision spectra, anc 
tilting the prism to the angle required for the minimum deviatior 
for the diffraction spectrum, first order, the brightness approache: 
that from the “Common” grating, whilst its much greater freedon 
from scattered light renders it very suitable for prominence an 
similar work, the dispersion being about equal to five 60deg. flint 
glass prisms in the centre of the spectrum, and decidedly greater ai 
the red end. This increase of brightness is, of course, attributabl 
to the form of the grooves, less interference being produced undei 


the latter condition, and this notwithstanding the increase in dis 
persion. It may be of interest to some to know that I have suc 
ceeded in mounting these grating films on a perfectly flattened ring 


of glass, so that, by avoiding the use of glass as a base, light of very 
short wave-length can be examined by this means, either in the 
one case by transmission to about A 2,600 or by reflection to as loy 
as \ 1,850, and possibly lower. (The discoverv of this reflective 
property for ultra-violet light was made by Mr. Morris-Airey, 0 
the Victoria University, last year.) In order to examine by reflec 
the film 
mounted on a glass ring or the film is mounted on a concave surface 
he grating their true form 


tion either a partial vacuum is created behin whet 
which, although not giving the lines of 
gives very fair resolution. I have also succeeded in making concave 
replicas practically as perfect as plane ones, 
during the driving process at such a rate that the paraboloida 
curvature of the solution was practically the same as that of the 
hat when dry no rings 
she fila 


is stripped from the grating. The difficulty of silvering these replica: 


by rotating the grating 


grating. Anyway, the difference is so slight 


can be seen on examining it by monochromatic light before 


satisfactorily has, however, prevented further progress, for the 
present at least. In justice to Mr. Wallace, I ought to say that, ix 
a reply to a letter from me, he states he obtained his information from 


a patent I once took out in connection with the application of these 


grating replicas to colour photography; but the method there 
described is not the one I have adopted i making my replicas. 

Dears or Mr. J. H. T. Exierpeck.—We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. J. H. T. Hllerbeck at Jersey, New Zealand, or 
October 21. The deceased gentleman was one of the first members 
of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Society, and for many years 
president. He also wrote one of the first books for amateurs 
published, and was specially well known for the fine series of Nor: 
hotographers te 


wegian views, he being one of the first well-known 
visit that beautiful country. Travelling the world over, he seemed 
to find more in Norway from a scenic view than in any other. 

Tun syllabus of the Nottingham Camera Club for the season 1905-6 
is to hand, and takes the form of a well-printed little booklet con- 
taining full particulars of the society and its activities. The hon. 
secretary is 8. W. Barlow Vines, and the meetings are held at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Noisingham. 

Tur annual exhibition of the Glasgow Eastern. Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association was opened on November 25, and closes to-morrow: 
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—Class 1.—Silver plaque, 
bronze plaque, James Watson; 


W. S. 
bronze plaque, Matthew 
George H. May. 
bronze plaque, Henry Cole- 
man; certificate, Thomas B. Kirkhope ; certificate, Robert Watson. 
ci ass 4,—Silver plaque, George L. M‘Allister; silver plaque, Robert 
Richmond ; bronze plaque, Thomson Wood; certificate, A. Taylor. 
Chass 5.— —Silver plaque, W. S. Crocket; 
Johnston; bronze plaque, Andrew Walker ; 
Wilson. Class 6.—Bronze plaque, Robert Smith. 
? aque, N. S. M‘Murtrie, Wishaw; bronze plaque, G. L. A. Blair, 
Paisley; bronze plaque, Maxwell Warnock, Paisley; certificate, 
Robert Ure, Glasgow; certificate, A. W. Hill, Shotts. Class 8.— 
Silver plaque, W. S. Crocket, Glasgow ; silver plaque, George L. A. 
Blair, Paisley ; certificate, Robert W. Steel, Paisley; certificate, 
Robert Ure, Glasgow. Championship Trophy (for best picture in 
0 lasses No. 1 to 4), W. S. Crocket. 

Repuiit and District Camera Club.—The awards at the exhibition 
of this club on November 17 are as follows :—Class 1.—Medal, J. O. 
Grant; certificates, Miss 8. E. Duncan, T. Haldane Harrison, and 
Miss Janet Reid. Class 1 (Section B).—Medal, Jarvis Kenrick; 
ertificates, G. M. Hayton, Jarvis Kenrick, Herbert Livermore, and 
©. Robinson. Class 2.—Medals, Frederick Hollyer and Miss Janet 
Reid; certificate, J. O. Grant. Class 3.—Medal, C. Robinson; certi- 
ficates, Sir Hanbury Brown and T. Haldane Harrison. Class 4.— 
Medal, J. 0. Grant; certificate, G. E. Frisby. Class 4 (Section B).— 
Medal, C. Robinson. Class 5, Medals, Harold W. Lane, A. R. F. 
Hiyershed, and Walter Selfe. President’s “Solar” Medal for best 
Member's Photograph—J. O. Grant. 


he following is the award list : 
rocket; 
Wilson; certificate, John Brough; certificate, 
Class 2.—Silver plaque, James Watson ; 


aS 


bronze plaque, Alexander 
certificate, Matthew 
Class 7.—Silver 


Correspondence, 


*." Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper. No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of thejwriters are given. 


*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by our 


: 
correspondents. 


ae 
THE PERMANENCY OF MATT COLLODION PRINTS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—One point that has not yet been brought up is that 
tollodion paper, and especially matt-collodion, does not keep well 
before printing. I obtained 
Some glossy paper direct from the maker in October, and twelve 
days later it would not tone in a separate gold bath. I believe it 
Brccps better if kept in a press, and Dr. Kurz, of Wernigerode, in 
mold “Eder’s Jahrbuch,” recommended a preliminary bath in 
40 per cent. spirits, which softens the film that has grown horny and 
‘impenetrable, aids the toning noticeably, and prevents cracking. 


Tt loses its freshness, and will not tone. 


Tdo not agree with one of your correspondents who says cracking 
tomes from too fresh paper. I have always found such very 
elastic and pliable, but old paper cracks very easily. I believe 
that glossy collodion, toned in plain gold-sulphocyanide, keeps 
well. T have found it so, and it is an excellent paper to print 
Views on, being more like the fine old albumen views than gelatine 
Paper, and not so messy to handle, because the film does not melt 


in warm weather, and it can be mounted with blotting paper while 
still wet, 


Tl 
ins 


oo 


he correspondence you have obtained is very interesting and 
Tuctive, and I do not beheve German photographers have gone 
“into the matter as thoroughly as have the writers of these letters. 
Thave never heard before, for instance, that prints must be rapidly 
tried, or that a fixing bath stronger than 10 per cent. should be 


used, or that prints once dry could be exposed to dampness without 

further injury, or that paper toned in a gold bath alone kept a 

year in good shape and then gradually went to pieces.—I am, very 

truly yours, W. S. Davenport. 
Saline 12, Bad Nauheim. 


MR. HACKETT’S DEVELOPERS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—There certainly are some points in Mr. Hackett’s 
article in your last to which others besides yourselves may take 
exception, and I for one would like the following points made clear. 
I have no doubt they are clear—to some, and it may be my density 
which is, I believe, a photographic quantity, that I cannot grasp 
them. 

Can a developer produce a more non-actinic image similar to a 
pyro-ammonia-minus-sulphite solution without stain, and is not this 
stain deposited in situ with the silver? 
of dissolving out the silver from a pyro-developed negative, leaving 
the stain as a 


There is an old experiment 


1 negative image. 
Why are we to use the dearer anhydrous salts instead of the more 
common hydrated forms? If 2 drachms of the anhydrous sulphite 
and assuming that this weighs 120 grains 
stated), are 15 to 20 grains of potassium meta- 
bisulphite equivalent to this? 


is necessary in No. 1, 


(though this is not 
Does potassium bromide actually produce a non-actinic image, 

and are citrates and chlorides stronger restrainers than potassium 

bromide? Certainly this is quite contrary to most of the accepted 

authorities, such as Eder, Hiibl, Abney, etc. 

Again, when metabisulphite is used as a preservative, what is 


formed when an alkali is added to it, and why will not formaline 
act as a slight accelerator? 

If we analyse Mr. Hackett’s normal developer—assuming that 
the larger quantity of No. 2 is used, and that he uses avoirdupois 


ounces—the actually working formula is—~ 


Hydroquinone % grain. 
Pyro Ze 
Carbonate of soda anhydrous . 5k, 


Water dp p 5 

Now the above quantity of soda is equal to 143 grains of the 
crystal. Surely this is a very weak developer? 

Again, we are told that if we do not wash the negative it will 
be stained yellow, although Chapman Jones, who is an authority 
on clean silver images in clean gelatine, states that this is the best 
method of making yellow-stained negatives. Surely it is an abso- 
lutely new fact that common salt—I beg pardon, 


sodium—tends to harden the film. 


dry chloride of 


Finally, Gentlemen, one more question: What is the action of 
light on a properly fixed negative whilst being washed ?—Yours 
taithfully, CHEMICUS. 


London, E.C., November 27, 1905. 


SENSITISING WET COLLODION FOR COLOUR. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Some time ago I published a method of rendering 
wet collodion sensitive to colour, the method consisting of bathing 
the sensitive plate, fresh from the silver bath, 
of eosine, and developing image in an alkaline reducer. 


in a weak solution 


My first experiments were very successful, but on again trying 
the method after an interval, results were nil. Pressure of other 
This last 


having a day of leisure in front of me, and some Mawson’s 


duties intervened, and stopped further trials at the time. 


week, 
collodion in good condition, I tried again, and here you have tke 
results. No. 1 is from a normal wet collodion plate, developed 


with iron; No. 2 from a wet collodion plate, after sensitising in 
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usual way, bathed in a solution of eosine 1-1,000, after exposure 
developed with ortol-soda. Both plates had the same exposure, the 
light being incandescent gas. 

No. 1 needs no comment, but No. 2 is quite remarkable—the 
general sensitiveness is less, but the colour-sensitiveness is striking, 
blue, yellow, and green being nearly the same density, and the red 
sensitiveness apparent. 

Now, if this result can be obtained with silver iodide in such a 
great excess over bromide, I think it is quite feasible to suppose 
that with a silver bromide in excess, and the use of other dyes, as 
great a range of colour-sensitiveness can be made possible with wet 
collodion as with gelatino-bromide. Collodions are being prepared 
with bromide only and with bromo-iodide, and results will be sub- 
mitted in due course. But in the meantime I should like some other 
workers to take up the method, and report progress. 

Now for cause of failure: Fresh dye-bath must be used for each 
plate. W. T. WInkrnson. 

Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E., 

November 25, 1905. 


A BOOK QUERY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen, —In reply to the questions of your correspondent, 
“©, R. W.”:—*Orr’s Circle of the Sciences” appeared first in 
1854-6, and, according to the British Museum catalogue did not 
pass into later editions. There were nine volumes in all. 2. The 
separate volume is evidently a revised edition, as it is paginated 
from 1 to 212. Its full title is “Theory and Practice of the Photo- 
graphic Art, including its Chemistry and Optics,” by W. 
Sparling. 3. It was issued in 1859 in an edition revised by Jas. 
Martin (afterwards assistant editor of the Brrrisn JourNnat), under 
the title, “The Photographic Art: Its Theory and Practice, includ- 
ing its Chemistry and Optics,” but I am not aware that any later 
edition appeared.—Yours truly, J. F. Bz 

Birmingham, November 25, 1905. 


THE FREE PORTRAIT SWINDLE. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—It is a pleasure to me to write you re the free por- 
trait swindle so often remarked upon in your pages, and, through 
you, to offer my thanks to the Professional Photographers’ 
Association. 

Some few months ago we had the free portrait dodgers in our 
district, the actual canvassers being two women. Unfortunately, 
the name of the firm did not transpire, or rather was not remem- 
bered. These women went round the middle-class houses of the 
town spinning the usual yarn regarding free enlargements, with the 
addition, however, of the statement that Brigham was doing this 
for an advertisement, and the photographs were enlarged by a firm 


in Manchester. Nothing was said about a frame, of course, though © 


a receipt slip was given with the obligation regarding the frame 


mentioned in some obscure corner. This slip was presented in an 
envelope bearing our name. 

We heard of this by two victimised old ladies coming and de- 
manding from us their photographs back. Some persuasion ‘was 
necessary before they saw that we had nothing to do with this low 
and objectionable touting business, regardless of the swindle. 

Immediately on hearing this from my receptionist, who unfor- 
tunately had not taken many particulars, we wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the P.P.A., who we knew had already dealt very success- 
fully with these gentry, and whose experiences were dealt with in 
the P.P.A. circular. To his courtesy and promptitude we are greatly 


indebted, for by return of post we received the matter he used i 
his circulars and advertisements warning the public. 

Since we felt that the matter could not be improved on, we printe 
several neat circulars for exhibition in tradespeople’s windows, an 
inserted a notice in each of the local papers in the news columns 
We enclose one of the circulars, which may be of use to you. 

We again beg to express out indebtedness to the P.P.A., whos 
ranks every professional should join. In legal advice alone he wil 
get his subscription back several times over, for every professiona 
is bound to have misunderstandings and difficulties with his client 
at least once in his career.—Faithfully yours, 

W. Foster BricHam, 
The Esplanade Studio, South Cliff, Scarborough, 
November 24, 1905. 

[We are glad to hear of active measures being successfully take 
against these fraudulent canvassers. The circular referred to b 
our correspondent runs as follows :— 

“CAUTION!!! 

“¢Brigham’ Child Photographers find it necessary to advise thei 
clients that the representations of men touting in their name fo 
so-called ‘free’ enlargements are fraudulent and mendacious. Th 
methods and objects of such people have been exposed again an 
again in the public Press, but owing to the large number of com 
plaints recently received, Messrs. Brigham are afraid that the natur 
of the impositien is not generally realised. They therefore desir 
to caution their clients (and ladies particularly) against parting wit 
their photographs to unknown men.”—Eps. B.J.P.] 


A WARNING. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—May I caution, through your journal, young men am 
ladies buying a business without thorough investigation. I knoy 
of cases that have had heartbreaking results, and to prove that 1 
is necessary, allow me to mention that I vacated a studio am 
premises and removed my business. ‘The old place was taken by | 
resh comer, and within six months was advertised as an old-estab 
ished business of fifty years’ standing, doing over £500 a year, am 
inpection of books invited. 

I can understand books being prepared, but how about plates, a 
I left nothing taken during the last seven years; the rest I wouldn’ 
pay cartage for.—I remain, yours faithfully, 


CaAvrTION. 
November 28, 1905. 


THE QUEEN’S “UNEMPLOYED” FUND. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Not to be behindhand in showing our sympathy an 


charity for our more unfortunate brothers in trade—many of whom 
no doubt, will this winter be in need of some help—I beg to cal 
your esteemed attention, and suggest to you (who are best able t 
bring the matter to the notice of our profession), that “A Unitet 
National Photographers’ Relief Fund” be initiated, in response 
our beloyed Queen’s appeal, but that all moneys, etc., contributes 
to such appeal by the profession be used in helping photographi 
workers (of all grades and branches) only, and I feel sure such hel 
will be forthcoming and not raised in vain.—Yours faithfully, 
; RatpH RUrryey. 

244, The Grange, London, 8.H., November 27, 1905. 

[We haye no reason to think that our correspondent’s suggestiol 
is practicable. The benevolent schemes have been discussed in ow) 
columns before, but they have been damned from the outset by thi 


apathy of the very classes for whose benefit they would be carriec 
into operation.—Eps. B.J.P.] 
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gestions to inquiring photographers. I therefore beg to ap- 
Answers to Correspondents. proach you with the request of letting me know if there could 
° be any demand of Indian representative views in your part of 


42 All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- the globe? I have most of these in cabinet and full plate 


ing queries, must be addressed to “Tur Enitors, Tae Britisn sizes, with small synopsis of their importance at the margin 
JouRNAL OF _ EROS, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, of each card. Also human figures of the different parts of this 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. country, from civilised to barbarians, in different customs and 


4" Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer tenure.—A. C. Muxerser (Doom Dooma, Assam). 


communications pan te the post. Questions are not answered There is always a demand—yvarying according to events— 
mes an ir i i . 

unless the names addresses of the writers are given. among publishers of books and papers. Your best course, we 

should say, would be to place your series in the hands of an 


4* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Hunry GREENWooD & Co., agent. See our advertisement pages. 


24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Atrrep THomas.—See the article by Harold Baker im our issue of 


2 For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. HENRY Oysisinexe ON 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., ; 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of | Sport Nucattve.—I intensified a negative with mercuric chloride. 
1s, 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. Whether the same was too strong or not, the plate prints 
Hive unimounted:copres Of ete) BNOTo Une Cis muse Oe: Scria Me Thce spotty and mottled. Do you know of anything that would re- 

move the intensified and mottled appearance.—CHLORIDE. 

Jj, Bailey, 73, Shirley Road, Southampton. Photograph of the Interior of the LESSEE SOIR MS SE SL poppers 
Hippodrome, Southampton. : mercury solution. Use the formula given in the “ Almanac,” 

R. “et ee auto, set St SINS: Photograph of the Reredos and page 956. 

@, W. French, Church Street, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. Photograph of Apple Pyro.—When dissolving pyro, according to instructions, it some- 
Orchard in Milverton, Sume set. ‘ : a é 

(, G. Smith, 281, Lord Street, Southport. Photograph of a Crooke’s X Ray Tube times turns brown immediately. Doess uhis hare ony pad 
showing Rontyen Roys. 

W, Smith, 35, New Road, Grays, Essex. Two Photographs of Grays Parish nature ?—S. 


Clauch (Baterior und Interior). Puotoaraph of Palmer's Endowed Schools, 3 3 os 3 
Grays. Photoaroph of the T.S. “Sh iftesbury” off Grays. Photograph of Certainly, it depreciates the developing 


Grays Paiish Church Baterior, 1807. Gite E 
to stain in the negative. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


effect on negatives developed with it, and, if so, of what 


power and conduces 


BEMOVING SILVER Stats. Please say in yous next journal what | yo 4 Better ask for payment on a Royalty basis, say 10s. 6d. 
will EONS red silver stains on a negative that has got wet per 1,000. It is an Seertive picture, but you appear to hold 
in the pease frame.—Corn. an asennad view of its postcard value. : 

The following, from page 956 of the “ Almanac,” to which 
we would refer you for further deta.is:—Soak in 20 grain per 
ounce solution of potass. iodide (or of iodine according to the 
persistence of the stain), wash, and transfer to potass. cyanide 
solution, 50 grains per ounce. | Copyricur.—I have a photograph brought for enlargement in the 

ordinary way of business, the mount of which is stamped 

“copyright.” Does this prevent me executing the order, 

except at the risk of infringement. If so, how should I pro- 

ceed to prove that this photograph actually is copyright?— 


C. R.—We know of none. Better apply to the agent of 
Messrs. Meses-Goris et Fils, Mr. Otto Rosenstiel, 105, Cheap- 


side, London, E.C 


ortRaIrs.—Could you kindly direct me as to where I could obtain 
portraits or cheap likenesses of such great men of England as 
Spencer, Shakespeare, Bacon, Byron, Burke, Pitt, Milton, etc.? 
. —Guc, PonnampaLam (Ceylon). 


; : BROMIDE. 
You had better apply to the London Stereoscopic Company, You should make an agreement with your customer to 


Regent Street, London, W., or to W. A. Mansell and Co., 405, indemnify you in the event of action. See the article on 
Oxford Street, London, W. From either you can obtain “Copyright” in the “ Almanac » published this day. 
yrig 5 


photographic copies of the portraits. 
Backerounp ParnrinG.—Will you please tell me how to prepare 


mp10 QuRy.—I am about to build a studio 20 ft. long by 12 ft. unbleached twilied calico sheeting for receiving the ordinary 
wide, and would be pleased if you would give me a little scene-painter’s water colours? Also what quantities of ingre- 
advice on same. My garden runs from east to west. There dients (whiting, black, blue, etc.) are necessary for first general 
are houses on the west and a large building on the south; the coat, with main features in the rough, so that upon this the 
north is open from over the walls that divide the gardens. high-lights and darks can be touched up and intensified where 
Will you kindly teli me how much glass you would put in, needed without disturbing in any way the first general coat, and 
and Low far from the end, and if any on the south side, and so that the colours will not easily rub off.—VeERIras. 

the end to take the sitter ?—Srup1o. Before painting, size the calico with :—Starch, 3 oz.; water, 
Under these conditions, and for this width of studio, we 10 oz. Boil until it begins to thicken, then brush it over the 
wld advise that about 4 ft. 6 in, top and side, at either calico with a stiff brush. The following is an excellent colour- 
, be opaque, and the rest glass, the north side and top ing :—Common. whiting, 12 oz. ; powdered glue, 4 oz.; treacle, 
only being glazed. The sitter can then be placed at either 6 oz.; water, 4 gailon. When thoroughly mixed, add :— 
end as circumstances require. If you can have the studio 3 it. Ivory black, 1 02. ; ultramarine, $ 0z.; red ochre, $0z. Brush 
or 4 ft. longer you will find it a great convenience in taking it over the calico with a broad, flat brush. This coating will 
be quite firmly fixed. 2. Write to Messrs. Winsor and Newton, 
Rathbone Place, or Messrs. Reeves, Cheapside. They will be 


able to give you the information. 


standing figures, groups, etc. 


PxorocRaPus oF Inpra.—Bemg a reader of your journal, I find 
that you are always kind: enough to impart advices and sug- 


Spe aerate Mitte oi Spee Recent op tare LEO steep ren te 
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FrasuHiicHt Qurry.—l. I have an order to photograph a wedding 
group of about fifteen persons during the Christmas week. The 
ceremony is to take place in a hall which is badly lighted as 

I have no lamp; what will be the best 

thing to do? I may say my client told me she is very nervous 

about flashlight. 2. What are the bes 
subject? 


regards daylight. 
books to get on the 


This 
is quite safe when used with 


1. Why not buy a good “blow-through” flash-lamp. 
form of lazap is not expensive, an 
you know nothing of flashlight photo- 
graphy, you will find this the best course. The Todd-Forrett 
2. The “ Photo-Miniature,” 
Write to 
Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, H.C., for 
particulars of this and other works on flashlight photography. 


plain magnesium. I 


standard lamp is a good example. 


No. 29, is a practical guide to flashlight work. 


NewcastLE-on-TyNeE AND OrHERS.—In our next. 


Leaxy Wooprn Disues.—For use in my dark-room I prefer woo 
developing dishes, with flat, fluted glass bottoms, but find that 
the white lead, between glass and wood, after a time begins 
to ailow developer to leak through. Can you recommend some- 
thing better than white lead—something that would withstand 
pyrogallic acid—for 
F. E. G. 


Prout’s elastic glue, melted, and run into the joints with the 


keeping dishes acid and water tight?— 


assistance of a hot iron, will render the dishes quite acid- an 
water-proof. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE Press.—When photographs are intended for 
the illustrated Press, should they be sent the size in which they 

will be reproduced, or larger?—H. Y. Z. 
The larger the better, within reason; 10 by 8 is a good 
average. 


Crackrp VarnisH.—I have a negative which has been varnished for 
a number of years; the varnish now appears to be cracking. 
As the negative was retouched by an expert (now deceased), I 
do not wish to destroy this retouching by removing the whole 
of the varnish. Is there any method whereby a part of the 
varnish can be removed and replaced with fresh varnish with- 
out showing a mark that would show in printing? Or is there 
a way of softening the varnish and so getting rid of the cracks? 
05 1D We 
We know no way of achieving your object. Why not 
remove all the yarnish and have the negative retouched a second 
time? You appear to think there is no good retoucher living. 


Fartrpray.—You can charge for the sitting only in each case; but, 
before moving further, we recommend you to seek the advice 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association, 51, Baker 
Street, W. 


Appruss WaNntED.—Kindly inform me where I can obtain a book 
form frame for,a Daguerreotype photograph.—J. W. 
Messrs. Mander and Son, Branston Street, Birmingham, will 
supply you with a Daguerreotype case. We are not sure that 
they stock them now, but they will supply them to order. 


Copyricut.—Can you tell me whether the enclosed photograph is 
copyright? Also if it would be safe to proceed against pro- 
prietors of paper who have issued enclosed drawing from it? 
I bought all copyrights connected with — ’s business, but 
have no record of negatives copyrighted by him. How can I 
proceed to get list of negatives which he has copyrighted, as 
he is abroad, and I cannot get his address?—Htn1, anp Son. 

You can learn if the copyright in the portrait has been 


registered by searching the register at Stationers’ Hall. This 
will be an easy matter, as you know the name of the sittey 
and the name of the photographer who took it. But whether 
it has been registered or not, you can have no copyright in 
the picture, unless your predecessor assigned it to you in 
writing. Unless this has been done, it will be of no use to 
take proceedings against the paper. See the “ Almanac,” pub- 
lished to-day. 


Commercial § Legal Intelligence 


ase 


A “Princess” of Bond Street.—Charged with obtaining minia- 
tures and other articles, worth £77, from Messrs. Hsmé Collings, 
Limited, photographers, of Bond Street, by falsely representing 
herself to be a lady of title, a fashionably-dressed woman, named 
Margaret True Prebble, twenty-eight, of no fixed address, was re- 
manded at the Marlborough Street Police Court last week. Detec- 
tive-Sergeant Duggan stated that in company with Inspector Drew 
he saw the prisoner at 5, Churton Place, Pimlico, on the previous: 
day. Inspector Drew asked the witness whether he knew her, and he: 
replied, “Yes, as Princess Soltikoff.” To her he added, “ But your 
She replied, “Yes, Mr. 
They found some 


real name is Margaret True Prebble.” 
Duggan.” She admitted pawning the miniatures. 
lady’s visiting cards bearing the name “the Hon. M. Paget,” and a 


hotel bill made out to “Lady M. Paget.” 


FacstuocrapH Company, Lrurrep. — Registered November 14. 
Capital, £100 in £1 shares. Object, to carry on the business of 
photographers, photo enlargers, reproducers, etchers and printers, 
engravers, manufacturers and distributors of and dealers in photo- 
graphs, enlargements, engravings, prints, pictures, etc. No initial 
public issue. The first directors are D. G. Collins, W. H. Keep, 
and E. A. Merekel. 


Sroten Kodak Films.—William Bozier was charged last week at 
the Clerkenwell Police Court with stealing two photographic films, 
of the value of 1s. 10d., the property of the Kodak Company, of 
Clerkenwell Road. The manager of the shipping department of the 
Kodak Company said that prisoner was a cycle messenger of the 
company. In consequence of having missed various articles from 
time to time, he set a man to watch, and he actually saw the prisoner 
take the films and put them in his pocket. Prisoner was brought 
to the witness about 9.30 in the morning, and said that he had 
intended to pay for them when he had his money on Friday, Since 
then other goods had been found, approximately of the value of 
15s., which had been taken since September last. 
remanded. 


The case was 


. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subjrrt 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
absolutely nithout condition, expressed or implied, as to what appears im 
the text portion of the paper. J 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1905. 


EX CATHEDRA. 


An action for an infringement of copy- 
right right in two portraits of actresses—Miss 
eat. Letty Lind and Miss Fay Davis— 
brought by Mr. Alfred Ellis against the proprietor of the 
“Gentleman’s Journal,” was tried in the King’s Bench, on 
Friday last. The plaintiff claimed damages and an in- 
junction. The defence was that the infringement was an 
innocent one, the defendant having purchased the blocks 
amongst other things from the proprietors of the “St. 
James’s Budget.” In giving judgment the learned Judge, 
My. Justice Warrington, said that he would accept the 
undertaking of the defendant to give up the blocks and 
copies, which was equivalent to granting an injunction. 
However, he would impose a penalty of one guinea on each 
of the two copies,and he assessed the damages at five guineas. 
As the defendant had paid that sum into Court, the learned 
Judge ordered each side to pay their costs, so that 
We are afraid that the plaintiff was not much in pocket over 
the business. The case should be noted by country photo- 
_graphers who often ask us what damages they should claim 
when the copyright in one of their photographs has-been 
Yeproduced in a local paper. If the High Court assesses 
the damages at five guineas for the infringement of copy- 
“tight in the portraits of two well-known actresses, repro- 
| duced as high-class blocks in a good journal, what should 
be claimed as damages for the infringement of the copy- 
right in a portrait of, say, the local squire, or, may be, the 
“few curate by a rough sketch in the local newspaper! 
_ Country photographers, as a rule, if one of their pictures 
happen to be pirated, seem to have a very exalted idea as 
tothe damages they should claim. Such a judgment as the 
above, we should think, will tend to discount such esti- 
mate. At the same time, we would say that we think the 
damages awarded to Mr. Ellis were very small, considering 
the value of the copyright. 


A Copy- 


Price TWoPENCE. 


Copyright All Acts of Parliament are framed with 
Bucnienas: the greatest care so as to make them as 
explicit as possible, but there is an old saying that none 
have yet been passed that a clever lawyer could not “ drive 
a coach and four through.” Be that as it may, the meaning 
of the clauses of many Acts have to be interpreted in the 
aw courts. The Copyright (Artistic) Act of 1862 is a fair 
type of Acts generally, and there have been many legal 
quibbles with regard to it which the law courts have had 
o settle. Take, for example, the case of Nottage v. Jack- 
son, where it was decided that the operator who took the 
photograph away from the studio was the author of tho 
work and not the employer. Up to that time the em- 
loyer had always been looked upon as the owner ‘of the 
copyright, if it were registered in his name, and convictions 
or infringements were passed unchallenged. But the 
judgment in this case settled this point differently—and 
definitely. And there are still other knotted tangles of 
copyright law yet to be unravelled. One came up in 
conversation the other day with a gentleman who had 
spent thousands of pounds in making cinematograph 
zecords in all parts of the world. How should such films 
be legally protected? The films may contain many hun- 
dreds of pictures, and to register them individually would 


involve a considerable outlay in registration fees at 1s. 
each. 

% * * 
Copyright At the time the Copyright Act was passed 
for Cine- the cinematograph had not been in- 
mascara vented, so the films are, of course, not 


referred to in it. The Act makes it 
illegal to copy any part of a picture, and it would clearly 
be illegal to copy any portion of one of the little pictures 
if there were a copyright in it. Supposing that a cine- 
matograph film be registered in its entirety for the shilling 
fee, will that cover the copyright in the many hundred 
pictures it may contain? It might be argued in a Court 
of Law that the entire series of pictures were necessary 
to depict the scene as it occurred. On the other hand, it 
might be contested that as each picture was really complete 
in itself, each one should be registered separately to ensure 
a legal copyright. No case of the infringement of the copy- 
right in a cinematograph film has, so far as we are aware, 
yet come before any of the English Law Courts, and, if one 
does, it will be interesting to see how it will tbe decided. 
It is very clear that if the copyright in each little picture 
were registered by itself, no question could arise; but what 
would be the result if that were not done, and the film were 
merely registered in its entirety? In the absence of any 
judgment, speculation on the part of a layman would be 
futile. However, it is quite possible that a case may come 
before the Courts, and, therefore, it will be well for those 
who, in the interests of photographers, are watching any 
new Copyright Bills in course of projection to see that 
in them there is some proviso with regard to cinematograph 
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pictures. The importance of the cinematograph among 
graphic methods certainly demands a proper appreciation 
of its position in regard to copyright. 
* 


* * 


Parcels of We alluded last week to the need for 
Portraits. smart and yet neat work in mounting 
prints, and when the prints are mounted and finished off, 
the effect may be enhanced or diminished by the way in 
which they are despatched to the customer. Other trades 
recognise the importance of the appearance of a parcel or 
package. Seedsmen make up neatly-folded bags of seed, 
secured by a tie of string and sealed with a lead seal. The 
folding card-box, held tightly closed by two loops of string 
or tape, is largely used by pastry-cooks and others. An 
artistic business like photography should be away and 
ahead of all others in the nattiness with which finished 
work is protected during delivery. When most work was 
mounted on a cabinet mount, with the narrowest margin, 
the protector wrapper was efficient, but now that much 
larger mounts are commonly employed a more substantial 
packing is necessary. Stout manilla folding wrappers, with 
good thick leather boards, are supplied, and not only look 
well, and answer their purpose, but save time in parcelling 
up. An alternative method for prints larger than cabinet 
is to use a couple of sheets of the variety of corrugated 
packing, in which the corrugated sheet is glued between 
two flat sheets, the whole being as stiff as cardboard, yet 
very light, and able to take up the bruise of a post-office 
stamp without passing it on to the contents of the parcei 
The virtues of sealing-wax are not as well known to photo- 
graphers as they deserve to be. A parcel is much tightes, 
and therefore neater if the paper is fastened as folded with 
parcel wax, string being used for the final fastening. There 
is no objection to a seal of red wax or one of the modern 
adhesive seals, in addition to a very neatly lithographed 
address label. The whole aim should be to lead the 
customer to feel or to say: “ How nicely —— sends out his 
portraits!” 


* * * 


The Surface 
of Platinum 
Prints. 


A good deal of difference of opinion 
exists as to the finishing of platinum 
portraits. Some photographers find that 
the velvet surface of the print is much admired by their 
clients and they take every precaution to retain this 
“bloom” unimpaired. Others say that customers like a 
surface more approaching semi-gloss with a little finer 
detail, and to meet this view they roll the prints after 
mounting. We admit that rolling gives a semi-gloss, but 
we do not quite see how it can increase the detail or make 
it any more prominent. A poor platinum print may be 
improved, but if the negative is well suited to the process 
we certainly advise that the print be not rolled or pressed 
in any way. There are so many alternative methods now 
which give an egg-shell matt or semi-glossy surface, notably 
platinum-toned collodio chloride and some of the gaslight 
papers, that we’ think these should be used, rather than 
destroy the beautiful characteristics of a beautiful process. | 
We are not making any comparison of processes or refer- 
ring detrimentally to any process, but simply urging that 
he distinctive effect of each process should be allowed to 
remain. There is probably no photographic printing pro- 
cess more nearly resembling mezzotint in effect than 
platinotype perfectly executed. It should be noted, also. 
hat the surface of platinum prints may be much injured 
during the acid baths and the final washing if they are 
dvawn out from beneath others. In changing from one 
hath to another, the top print should be removed. liftine 
it by two—not opposite—corners. If one print is dragged 


against another, the surface is apt to get abraded. 
co} 


Spotting Plati- One of the reasons why platinum prints 
num Prints. are liable to abrasion in the way to 
which we have alluded in the previous paragraph is that 
the paper itself is comparatively slightly sized, and the 
immersion in acid baths, even of the strength of 1 part 
hydrochloric acid to 60 parts of water, tends to destroy 
some of the effect of sizing. This lack of sizing in the 
finished print is well known to those who have spotted or 
otherwise finished platinum portraits. The porous nature 
of the working surface causes the colour to be readily 
absorbed, and it is difficult to remove a faulty mark in the 
work. Thus, while to the beginner platinum’ prints are 
much more difficult to spot than bromides or matt C.C., 
the expert worker finds them easier for spotting ; the colour 
being absorbed by the surface of the paper, causes the 
spotting to show much less, and second touches may be 
applied at once without waiting for the first to dry. There 
is also little or no danger of the applied colour “lifting” 
on a second application of the brush. For more elaborate 
finishing the paper is well adapted to air-brush work, and 
lends itself better than bromide to the use of powdered 
plumbago, or artist’s stumping sauce, applied with a small 
tuft of cotton wool, principally in finishing vignettes. In 
colour work there is apt to be a little loss of brillianey 
of colour, due to the colour sinking into the paper rather 
too much. Where prints have to be coloured, it may be 
well to size them in a plain solution of gelatine after the 
final washing. Owing to the different degrees of hardness 
of gelatine it is difficult to give a definite strength, but 
the sizing should on no account be so strong as to show 
a gloss when the prints are dry. A 3 per cent. solution of 
Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine may be used as the basis of experi- 
ment. It will be found about right, but the amount of 
sizing may require adjusting to the finisher’s methods of 
working. The same solution—warm, of course—may be 
applied with a brush to prints already mounted 
* * * 


The Word We may direct attention to the “ Daily 
“Photography."Tolecraph ” of Monday last, Decem- 
er 4, in which Dr. J. A. H. Murvay ridicules, with justi- 
fiable warmth, the suggestions of the writer whose blun- 
der we were able to demonstrate in our last issue. Mr. 
Murray naturally resents the implication that the com- 
pilers of the “ New English Dictionary ” should not have 
verified statements in standard works on the history of 
photography, and hence the vehemence with which he 
applies such terms as “absurd bubble,” “ridiculous blun- 
der,” to our contemporary’s canard. Further confirming 
he facts as we stated them last week, it is interesting to 
earn that Dr. Murray, thinking that after all Niepce may 
have said something of “ photographie” or “ photogr 
phique,” has had the original MS. examined by the Archi- 
veste of Sadne-et-Loire, and reports that the letter contains 
not a word derived from “ photographie.” Hence students 
of photographic history have still before them the task of 
discovering the word “photography” in any printed or 
written document prior to the paper of Sir John Herschel’s 
read on March 14, 1839. 

% 


* *% 
aoe pa In a Poisons Act Amendment Bill, now 
of Cyanide as Slavin } ; PaNVOa 
by Dealers: before the Legislative Council of New 


South Wales, it is proposed to 

bona-fide dealers in photographic materials to retail 
sium cyanide for photographic purposes, such dea 
satisfying a magistrate that he is a fit and proper 

to receive a certificate granting him the right to retail the 
poison. Quite possibly such a provision is more necessary 
in Australia than in this country, where potassium cyanide 
is but little used by the large majority of photographers, 
and where, also, the photographic dealer may often be the 


permit 
potas- 
er, on 
person, 
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only man from whom supplies of chemicals can be conve- 
niently drawn. Yet we have always held. that the photo- 
graphic dealer is as well qualified to sell poisonous sub- 
stances as the certificated pharmacist. He equally, under- 
stands their dangerous character, and is able to observe 
the formalities insisted upon by the Poisons Act. The 
concession proposed in amendment to the Victorian Bill 
seems based on commonsense. 


* * * 
Terms Those who place youths as apprentices 
of Appren- to learn photography, and those who 
ticeship. take apprentices, will do well to duly 


stipulate as to what, or what not, the apprentice is to be 
taught. Too often an apprentice is taken with the sole 
object of getting work done at a quite nominal cost with- 
out any real intention of teaching him the business 
throughout. Frequently the tuition is confined to print- 
ing and mounting, and little else, and when the apprentice 
is out of his time he finds that he is only qualified to take 
an engagement merely as a printer. Many who take 
apprentices to learn photography, with the above object 
only in view, do not always realise that, if they do not 
each the business throughout, they lay themselves open to 
an action for breach of contract, and for damages. A 
correspondent, whose letter will be seen in the “ Answers a 
eolumn, sends us his indenture, and says that during his 
apprenticeship he was not taught retouching, and on his 
ather writing to the master on the subject, he was told 
hat retouching was a different branch altogether, and did 
not come within the apprenticeship indentures. In the 
indenture now before us the master “ covenants to instruct 
he said apprentice in the, art, trade, or business of photo- 
graphy, and, by the best means that he can, shall teach and 
instruct or cause to be taught and instructed, the said 
apprentice.” 


* * * 
Is Retouch- Can an apprentice be taught the “art, 
ing aad trade, or business of photography” if he 
graphy * is not taught retouching! The term 


“photography,” as here used, is a wide one, and one would 
thimk it included retouching as it is a portrait business, 
unless there was a clause in the indenture excluding ib. 
Every operator nowadays is expected to be able to retouch 
his own negatives if required to do so. There are re- 
touchers, it is true, who do not take negatives, but an 
apprentice to learn the business of photography should be 
taught retouching as a part of the business as much as 
rinting and studio work. In this latter, by the way, many 
apprentices get but scant tuition, though it is the most 
important part of professional photography. This matter 
is specially referred to here to point out to those who take 
apprentices the responsibilities they undertake, and that 
hey are compelled by law to teach what they covenant to 
do, whatever that may be, and that if they fail to do it they 
ay themselves open to an action at law. If certain por- 
ions of the business are not to be taught, they should be 
mentioned in the indentures. We would also suggest that 
riends, when apprenticing youths, should stipulate in the 
indentures what they are to be taught and that in very 
definite terms. If his were always done there would be 
no after questions as to whether the contract had been 
properly fulfilled. 


* *% *% 
‘Mi ; rae i 
Aiea Recent prosecutions of retailers who 
Gtk have sold impure carbonate of soda as 


“soda crystals” or “washing soda » have induced a body 
called the “ Metropolitan Grocers, Provision Dealers, and 
Oilmen’s Association ” to decide that the method of selling 
this substance should be altered. This body naively pro- 
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poses that carbonate of soda shall be sold as “ mixed soda,” 
and a placard displayed in the shop to the effect that it. 
cannot be guaranteed that the wsahing soda is wholly com- 
posed of carbonate of soda. The association further 
suggests that all parcels should be labelled “ mixed soda,” 
and that this term be employed on invoices. Photo- 
graphers need no further hint to avoid “ carbonate of soda” 
so described, as it is sold by devices which give the retailer 
the license to supply an article which may be loaded with: 
sulphate, and is as ineffective for development purposes 
as it is unsuitable for employment as a detergent. 


—_—_—_— i 


ELECTION PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ir may be that by the time these lines appear in print we 
shall know the date of the General Hlection ; if not, we, at. 
any rate, are, according to the opinion of all who ought tc 
know, within “measurable distance ” of an appeal to the 
electorate. An election is not, fortunately, the money- 
making possibility it once was; there are “ oldest inhabi- 
tants” in many a town or village who can remember the 
good old days when the possession of a vote in some pocket 
borough was worth golden guineas to the fortunate owner. 
It is but a few years ago since every hireable vehicle used 
to be commandeered by one party or the other to bring 
voters luxuriously to the poll, while those who lived away 
from their qualifications received first-class return tickets, 
on the railway. All that is changed now, and a parlia- 
mentary candidate of the present day trembles lest some 
enthusiastic helper should tip rather too lavishly, or, in 
some other apparently innocent way, infringe the Corrupt. 
Practices Act, But though all these illegitimate influences 
have been swept away there is yet a considerable volume 
of trade caused by elections, and among the people who 
benefit by this must be reckoned the photographers. 

In the aggregate a large amount of money will be paid 
to photographers, and the number of men among whom 
the money is divided may be reckoned by hundreds. Of 
course, a few firms who specialise on portraits of public 
men. will get a large share of the business, and those who- 
turn their energies largely or exclusively to press photo- 
graphy will cover most of the incidents. But when an 
intense local interest is aroused in some five or six hundred 
centres at once, the local men each in their own districts 
are the only men to take advantage of the chance. Let us: 
figure it out a little. There are 670 seats in Parliament, 
and most of them will be won only after a contest, and so 
we may reasonably assume that the number of candidates 
will be well over the 1,000 mark. Many of these men will 
figure in the London illustrated papers, more of them will 
appear in the various local papers, and probably there wiil 
not be a single one whose portrait is not reproduced in one 
form or another. And on an average they will appear 
several times. Without going to any carefully accurate 
estimate—a thing that is not possible—we may reasonably 
assume that the total number of these “reproduction 
rights ” will run over five thousand. . Dividing this number 
by two we arrive at the number of guineas which should be 
distributed among photographers. Many pounds, too, will 
be paid for pictures of election scenes, for though artists 
hold their own here, with their impressions of evening 
gatherings in large halls, the press photographer is more 
and more scoring with the superior realism of his work. 

The sources of revenue are not limited to newspaper 
demands. ‘Two lines, which if well managed, will bring 
jn revenue in some districts, are postcards and photo- 
buttons. In regard to postcards, it should be possible 
to run two sets. Ib is not covering the ground to merely 
publish portraits of the candidates. The rival head- 
quarters, the public hall in which the votes are counted, the 
candidates’ residences (if they are local men), and, possibly, 


re 
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# snapshot or two, if these can be secured in time, would 
80 to make up sets—one for each party. Photo-buttons 
are used in some places, and if judiciously pushed should 
g0 in more. These lines should scarcely be advanced at 


the photographer’s sole risk. An order from the 
interested parties should first be canvassed for, 
and this should be forthcoming, for the goods 


could be supplied at a very reasonable rate. Post- 
cards or buttons can be mechanically produced by trade 
firms at a tithe the cost to a photographer who makes 
individual prints; a glance through our advertising 
columns will give the names of several firms who do this 
work—in, half-tone, collotype, or purely photographic pro- 
cess, Committees, and some individual enthusiasts should 
buy enlargements of their candidate, and a small business 
could be done in direct sale of photooraphs. To those who 
retail photographs at a time like the present, a word of 
warning may be addressed. Showease, or window display, 
appeals only to people who pass; and the more window 
displays there are the more people will see them. And 
SO it is a wise plan to act as merchant as well as retailer, 
and arrange with booksellers and stationers to place the 
photographs in their windows also. 


A further word of caution is in order here, for few 


things are more “ fugitive” than election photography, and 
it is very easy to overstock. The moment the election is 
over, interest will turn to something else, and any pictures 
left on hand will be so much waste paper. Success will 
come only to the man who bestirs himself early, who obtains 
his orders, or, at least, carefully canvasses the possibili- 
ties before the excitement has really commenced—in short, 
Now. And the countryman ought to be very chary about 
sending prints to London papers. One paper may publish 
portraits of all the successful candidates, another portraits 
of men entering Parliament for the first time; but their 
Space is limited, and some papers will almost ignore the 
candidates. Those who have a good recent portrait which 
they wish to sell would be well advised to drop a line to 
some editor, and as he may not care to speculate, it would 
be allowable to let him hold ib for use conditional on the 
candidate’s success. It is little use submitting a print 
after the candidate’s fate is known. Let photographers 
consider an election as a business opportunity for makin 
a little money through a period when trade is usually dis- 
located, and they should be successful; but let them 
beware lest they be carried away by a wave of enthusiasm, 
and so land themselves, after the wave has ebbed, amid a 
mass of unsold and unsellable stock. 


THE PRACTICE OF THREE-COLOUR WORK. 


Tue following notes by Dr. Kénig on some of the practical diffi- 
culties met with by three-colour workers, which appear in the 
current number of the “ Photographische Mitteilungen,” will be 
found of considerable interest. 

The Blue Filter. 

The blue filter is the least troublesome to adjust, for even 
when a panchromatic plate, which is extraordinarily sensitive 
to yellow, is used for the yellow printing negative, i+ will be 
quite sufficient if the blue filter absorbs the yellow and yellowish 
green. As a matter of fact, negatives of equal character will 
be obtained with a reddish violet and a pure blue filter. If the 
blue filter transmits the Sreen up to the E line, it can still be 
used, for with the short exposures required for the blue, this 
green will not act. It is quite another matter, however, if the 
blue filter is damped with yellow, and requires a comparatively 
long exposure, so that that for the red appears comparatively 
short. The author has already pointed out that it is somewhat 
misleading to give only the relative exposures for a given set of 
filters with a given plate, and it is obvious that to get a true 
‘statement the necessary increase by the blue filter must be stated. 

The Green Filter. 

Unquestionably this is the most difficult filter to make cor- 
rectly. If the extreme ved is transmitted, it can do but little 
harm, as the panchromatic plates are not sensitive to such ght. 
The new green filter of the Héchst dye-works absorbs also this 
extreme red. 

In the first place, the green filter must dampen the blue i) 
strongly that the green and yellow can act sufficiently. Aceord- 
ing to the yellow-green sensitiveness of the plates used must 
the damping of the blue be adjusted. With plates strongly 
sensitive to yellowish green, this blue damping need not be x9 
great as with those plates which are less sensitive to yellow-sreen. 
As almost all yellow-green sensitive plates have their maximum 
in the yellow or yellow-green, it is also necessary to dampen 
the yellow or yellow-green ; the time of exposure is thus‘naturally 
prolonged, and so that the green, for which the plates are 
always less sensitive, can thus ‘act sufficiently. 

What will be the result of pushing the damping of the blue 
and yellow too far? If the blue is damped too much, or if for tt e 
negative exposure an additive filter (as used for projection), 


which cuts the blue out absolutely, be used, the blue will not 
be opaque on the red negative, so that in printing a lot cf red 
will print in the blue, and violets will be obtained instead of 
blues. If we had an ideal dye for staining the blue print, sach 
as bluish-green with as narrow an absorption band as possible, 
that is to say, of the greatest colour purity (as described by von 
Hitbl in “ Three-colour Photography ”), we could then completely 
cut out the blue by the green filter, and a pure blue would be 
formed by the mixture of the greenish blue with the bluish red. 
Since, however, our blue-green dyes, which are stable to light, 
are not sufficiently pure, the admixture of this with red would 
give only a dirty colour, and therefore we must try to obtain. 
our blue dense in the red printing negative. 

Tf, on the other hand, we damp the yellow too much, the 
filter will also cut out some of the orange ; and, as a result, the 
orange would be as little represented ag the red, and would there- 
fore be reproduced too red. 

In practice it will be found more satisfactory to damp the 
blue rather too strongly than too little. It is obviously the 
lesser fault for the pure blue, which so rarely occurs, to appear 
a little too red, than for the green, which is so frequently met 


with, to be a dirty brown. 


The Red Filter. 

The preparation of this filter is undoubtedly much easier than 
than that of the green. Violet, blue, and blue-green must be 
absolutely cut out; red, yellow, and yellowish-green must be 
transmitted. In conjunction with good red-sensitive plates all 
red filters, whether they incline to a red or yellow tint, -will be 
satisfactory ; it is only when unsatisfactory red-sensitisers are 
used that special attention must be paid to the red filter. 

Although the spectroscope is so indispensable for testing 
filters and sensitisers, the practical worker must take care not 
to lay too much stress upon spectroscopic results. The colours 
of objects, which we have to photograph, are not spectrum 
colours, and the absorption curves of filters and the sensitising 
of dyes are too frequently inclined to give a false impression of 
the action of these things. If the results of spectroscopic tests 
are controlled by practical three-colour work, some odd surprises 
may bea encountered. Two green filters, for instance, which. 
tested spectroscopically, show a distinct difference in the 
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limits of the absorption, will give with a practical test absolutely 
identical negatives ; blue filters of the most different hues will 
give faultless yellow printing negatives, and so on. 

The same applies to sensitisers. Ethyl-red, which in the spec- 

trogram shows @ somewhat fainter minimum in the blue-green 
than pinachrom, gives with a camera test, behind the same green 
filter with equal exposure, always less density in the green than 
the latter dye. Hence that it is correct to say that pinachrom 
js one of the best sensitisers for green. Dr. Aarland, notwith- 
standing the experience proved by our innumerable three-colour 
negatives, states that plates sensitised with pinachrom leave a 
good deal to be desired in the green. 
The best practical test is to expose in one camera behind the 
one filter plates of the same mother emulsion sensitised with the 
different dyes. Undoubtedly that dye is the better sensitiser 
for practical work, which cteris paribus gives with equal ex- 
posure the better negative of the two. 


The Sensitisers. 


hyl-red, introduced by Dr. Miethe, was the first dye which 
made a plate sufficiently panchromatic, that is, sensitive to all 
colours. With more careful testing, it was found that the pan- 
chromatism of the ethyl-red plates left much to be desired, for 
the sensitiveness scarcely extends beyond the D line. In spite 
of this, however, as Dr. Miethe’s results have proved, excellent 
three-colour work can be done with ethyl-red plates, a proof 
of the previous statement as to the spectroscopic tests ; for, from 
spectrogram one can only come to the conclusion that it is im- 
possible to use this dye for the blue-printing plate in trichromatic 
work. 
On the other hand, we must again give the spectrogram credit, 
“ifwe do not succeed with ethyl-red plates in obtaining sufficient 
reproduction of the deep red. In this, pinachrom has made an im- 
portant advance ; it gives in the extreme red not only sufficiently 
dense negatives, but cuts down the exposure enormously, as 
compared with ethyl-red. As the plates sensitised with pina- 
chrom possess, as already mentioned, good green-sensitiveness, 
this dye is unquestionably, up to the present, the best pan- 
chromatic sensitiser. According to the author’s latest experi- 
ments, it is advisable to omit the ammonia in sensitising with 
pinachrom ; the plates thus prepared are not markedly less sen- 
sitive.* They work quite clean, and will keep absolutely free 
from fog for four months. 
The ratio of exposures for the pinachrom bathed plates behind 
the filters made by the Héchst dye-works is as 1:4:5. As the 


* The decrease in sensitiveness is only one-fifth by the omission of the ammonia 
See B.J.P., October 13.—Ebs. B.J.P. 


blue filter prolongs the exposures about four times, the total 
duration of exposure is about thirty-two times as long as an 
ordinary exposure under similar conditions. 

Pinacyanol. = 

Although very careful experiments have been carried out by 
the author with the isocyanines, pinachrom has proved to be the 
dye which most satisfies the requirements in practical trichro— 
matic work. In very rare cases, however, it may happen that 
pinachrom will not give a satisfactory reproduction of deep red 
or dark brown colours, as the sensitising power of this dye does. 
not extend into the extreme red. Some of the older cyanines, 
especially ethyl-cyanine, act better, but the last-named, on 
account of its tendency to fog and forming spots, is not desirable. 
Pinacyanol, a new dye prepared by the Hochst dye-works, com- 
bines with the good qualities of the isocyanines a power of sen- 
sitising into the extreme red which is extraordinary. Pinacyanol 
forms beautiful green crystals which dissolve in water with a 
blue-violet colour, and in alcohol with a pure blue tint. This 
new dye differs from the old and the isocyanines by its stability 
to acids, for whilst the aqueous solutions of the older dyes are 
completely decolourised by the least trace of acid, a much greater’ 
quantity of acid is required to discharge the colour of pinacyanol. 

Pinacyanol, used like pinachrom, gives clean-working, very 
sensitive plates that will keep, which, behind a red filter, require 
a somewhat shorter exposure than a pinachrom-bathed plate. 
With equal density in the whites and yellows, the blue printing 
negative on the pinacyanol plate shows a much better rendering 
of deep red. 

For preparing panchromatic plates, however, pinacyanol is 
not otherwise applicable, for it has practically no sensitising 
action in the green. It is possible, therefore, to work a pina- 
cyanol plate in a deep green light, of the tint of about the F 
line, with tolerable safety. For those who lay stress upon the 
obtention of all three-colour negatives on one plate, pinacyanol 
is useless. Admixtures with other dyes, such as ethyl-red, pina 
chrom, or erythrosine have given no useful results, for the green 
sensitiveness, which is with such plates so desirable, is, by the 
addition of pinacyanol, much lowered. 

It would be, doubtless. an advance to use only one dye, which 
should give the same character of negative for all three negatives. 
As a matter of fact, hitherto erythrosine has been used for the 
green. and cyanine for the red, and these two dyes give negatives 
of totally different characters, for erythrosine gives hard nega- 
tives and cyanine tends to flatness. 

Pinacyanol further possesses another advantage of the iso- 
cyanines, namely, that it does not markedly alter the gradation 
of the plates. 


THE TRIALS OF A NATURALIST PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Tur lot of the naturalist photographer is by no means always 
a happy one. Many are the difficulties and tribulations that 
he has to face and conquer, and rarely are his labours 
horoughly appreciated. Very few people realise the amount 
of patience, thought, anxiety, and nerve-wearing concentra- 
ion that has to be exerted in the production of really success- 
ul photographs of wild life. They do not realise that the 
naturalist photographer has to study for days and weeks 
ogether the creature he wishes to portray, so as to make him- 
self thorougly familiar with its habits of life and environment, 
its characteristic movements and attitudes, ere he attempts to 
expose the plates from which he will make his finished pic- 
ures. But it is only by acquiring this thorough knowledge, 
and familiarity with his subject, that he can hope to produce 


really truthful, lifelike, characteristic pictures, and not mere 
chemical, libellous sketches. 


During his wanderings by land and water, in search of his 
models, the naturalist photographer has it im his power to 
make many interesting friends—two-legged and otherwise—to: 
gather much information on country lore, and will undoubtedly 
meet with some laughable accidents. Some years ago I was 
out pond hunting for microscopical material when I met with 
a laughable but, for the chief performer, somewhat unpleasant 
accident. I had found a pond covered with a growth of various 
water-weeds, except for a small patch of clear water right in 
the centre, and which was yielding me some very interesting 
material. Absolutely absorbed in my work, I was standing on 
tiptoe at the very edge of the pond, leanin~ forward and try- 
ing with my collecting stick and bottle to obtain a sample of 
the clear water from the centre, when I suddenly received a 
lifting blow from the rear which sent me flying slap into the 
middle of the pond. Imagine my indignation when I rose to 
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the surface, and began to make my way ashore covered with 
slime and water-weeds, to see a great, big, 
ing on the bank looking at me with the most self-satisfied 
expression at the entire success of his sudden charge. What I 
said to that venerable billy-goat.will not bear publication ; it 
had nothing to do with photography. 
On another occasion I had set up my camera at the edge of 
a lake among the hills, to photograph a moor-hen’s nest, and 
was busy focussing, when I was startled by the thud, thud of 
rapidly approaching hoofs and the bellowing of a bull. Look- 
ing round I saw a herd of shaggy, long-horned Scotch cattle 
charging down the hillside straight towards me. Thinking, 
under the circumstances, discretion the better part of valour, 
I made a bolt for the nearest tree, which partially overhung 
the lake, and climbed up it in a hurry, leaving the camera to 
take care of itself. Safely seated astride a bough, I awaited the 
arrival of the enemy. It was a beautiful sight to see the 
shaggy rascals sweep down the hill, tossing their great horned 
heads. Down they came to the edge of the lake and into its 
cool, still waters, where they stood knee-deep, drinking, and 
blowing from their gallop. What a picture they made, and 
how mad I felt not to have my camera with me to photograph 
them! After slaking their thirst, the cattle began to look 
around, and one of them catching sight of the camera and 
tripod promptly started to investigate it. Having gazed at 
it from a respectful distance, he marched up and closely 
examined it, giving forth a snort of disapproval. Finally, 
after walking round it once or twice, the rascal lowered his 
head, and getting a horn between two of the tripod legs lifted 
the whole apparatus and tossed it into the lake. He then 
marched up to the tree in which I was perched, and had a good, 
‘comfortable rub against it, inviting me in unmistakable 
language to come down and follow my camera. Needless to say, 
I did not accept his kind invitation, and had to sit in that 
tree for over two hours before the herd took its departure. 
While taking cinematograph pictures of wild life for Mr. 
Charles Urban, I have had many exciting and not always 
pleasant adventures; indeed, as leader of the Urban Expedi- 


old billy-goat stand- , 


tion to South America last autumn, I nearly lost my life, 
thanks to the agency of some of those minute forms of micro- 
scopic life, whose shapes and movements have been made fami- 
liar to the public through the exhibitions of the “micro? 
bioscope. When I was bioscoping the taking of a swarm of 
bees, for a series of animated pictures of bee life, I had a very 
painful and lively time. It was a windy afternoon, and the bees, 
who greatly dislike the wind, were very angry. I had my head 
and face protected by a veil, but was obliged to have my hands 
uncovered so as to manipulate the apparatus. By the time T 
had got my apparatus fixed up in position for bioscoping the 
swarm, I was simply covered with bees, and they were crawling 
all over the camera. The trouble, however, did not begin 
until I started to take the picture ; then in rapidly turning the 
handle of the bioscope, which feeds the films through the 
camera, I began to knock the bees down. Up went the hum 
of challenge and anger, and the bees, now thoroughly enraged, 
settled on my hands and began to sting right and 
left. The bee-farmer was at work in the act of taking the 
swarm, and to stop turning the handle of my camera would 
have meant losing the picture, for which I had tramped so far 
and waited so long. There was nothing for it but to set one’s 
teeth and go ahead, every turn of the handle knocking more 
bees and adding to my winged foes. At last it was done, and I 
was able to stop and shake the bees from my hands. That 
night I had practically no sleep, my temperature went up, and 
my hands swelled to an enormous size, the fingers sticking out 
straight like great sausages. When I next met my bee-farm- 
ing friend, and poured into his ear the tragic story of my suffer 

ings, all the sympathy I got from him was the remark, “ Well, 

sir, there’s one thing about it, you will not suffer from rheu- 
matism this winter. Nothing like bee stings for rheu- 
matics!” 

Such are a few of the experiences which the naturalist photo- 
grapher has to go through, but the knowledge and insight which 
he gains by so intimate a study of Nature, will far out-weigh 
all the troubles and trials that he will have to encounter. 


F. Marrry-Duncan. 


THE WEEK 


IN HISTORY, 


Niepce’s Photography in England in 1827. 
Wuen Nicephore Niepce visited his brother—Claude— 
1827, he came in contact with a Mr. Francis Bauer, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, through whom he submitted an account 
of his heliographic work to the Society. His manuscript, how- 
ever, was never placed before the society, for the reason that it 
spoke only of results, and not of the methods employed by the 
author for preparing his photo-engraved plates. It was on De- 
cember 8, 1829, that Niepce drew up this document, which he 
entitled, “ Note on some results obtained spontaneously by the 
action of light.” He must have taken it back to France with 
him, because it appears with the other papers which his. bio- 
grapher, Fouqué, collected in 1862. Mr. Bauer, however, kept 
a copy, for in 1839, when the rival processes of Daguerre and 
Talbot began to be talked about, he gave an account of his rela- 
tions with Niepce in “The Literary Gazette” of March 2. He 
took the view that Niepce was the inventor of the process 
which Daguerre was then bringing before the French scientific 
men, but he did so obviously before he had seen a specimen of 
Daguerreotype, which he would at once see to be a tot 
different process from that of which Niepce 


ally 
left him specimens. 


at Kew in | 


This note of Niepce’s intended for the 
it must be said, 


Royal Society does not, 
Say anything of the real inwardness of the 
process, and on that ground the society were justified in refus- 
ing it, though one wonders whether they have been quite 


con- 


sistent in this admirable volicy. Practically all M. Niepce 
has to say is contained in the following paragraph. :—“ The ex- 
periments which I have the honour to present are the first results 
of my long researches on fixing the images of objects by. the 
action of light, and of reproducing them by engraving pro- 
cesses. I may claim indulgence for my work, which 
will be the more readily granted when it is remembered that 
it is the first step in an entirely new field. No doubt my 
designs on pewter are too feeble. The defect arises mainly 
from the fact that the lights do not contrast sufficiently with 
the shadows, resulting from the metallic reflection. It would 
be easy to remedy this by giving more whiteness and lustre to 
the parts representing the effects of light, and receiving the 
impressions of this latter on a silver plate well polished and 
browned. For then the contrast between the white and black 
would be more pronounced, and this last shade rendered more 
intense by some chemical reagent, would lose the brilliant 
reflection which strikes the eye with a sense 

A Notable Advance in Daguerreotype. 

Daguerre’s original process, as I suppose my readers well 
know, consisted in the iodizing of the silver pl 
of iodine. 


eee ein ias) 
of incongruity. 


ate with vapour 
It was soon found, however, that the use of bromine 
with the iodine was a great aid to the superior sensitiveness of 
the plates. The suggestion was first made by John F. Goddard 


on December 12, 1840, in “The Literary Gazette.” Goddard 
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“ Having been engaged for some time past in investi- 


wrote :— f 
gating the different means of preparing the plates for the 
action of light in photographic delineations of daguerreotpye, 


in the hopes of being able to render them more sensitive, the 
result of my experiments has been the valuable discovery 
that when the bromide of iodine is used instead of the simple 
jodine, this very desirable object is attained in a most extra- 
ordinary degree. So delicately sensitive are the plates, when 
properly prepared, that the faintest light acts upon them: 


even on the dull, cloudy days of November, with a London 
atmosphere, if not too foggy, and there is sufficient light to pro- 


nce a picture, it will, by a few minutes exposure, be delineated. 
Thave not had an opportunity of experimenting with bright 
solar light since I made the discovery, but from the experi- 
ence I have had in the old processes during the last summer, 
Thave no doubt that with a clear summer sun in London the 
effects will be almost instantaneous. With the light of the 
a picture of a plaster bust may be obtained in 


ordinary gas, 
three or four minutes.” 
The Invention of Collotype. 

The art of lithography, which inspired Niepce to commence 
his researches, also prompted Alphonse Louis Poitevin to 
devise the method of photo-mutamie printing, which we now 
inow as collotype. Poitevin’s process was essentially the 
modern collotype. His patent for it (No. 2,815) was taken out 
exactly fifty years ago, i.e., on December 13, 1853. He sensi- 
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tised stone, metal, or glass with a mixture of a colloid body, 
such as gum, albumen, or gelatine, with bichromate of potash. 
He printed under a negative, and from the exposed film pre- 
pared the surface-printing plate. 

The Daguerre-Niepce Pertnership. 

It was on December 14, 1829, that the celebrated partnership 
between Niepce and Daguerre was entered into. A “ provi- 
sional agreement” it was called. but Nicephore Niepce never 
lived to see any other: he died four years afterwards, and his 
relations with Daguerre were continued by his son Isidore, as 
provided in the agreement. The general terms of the agreement 
were that each inventor should communicate to the other the 
results of his investigations. M. Daguerre, it is specifically 
mentioned, shall describe in writing a camera newly designed 
by him. Niepce was to hand to Daguerre a written statement 
of his researches, and this he did in the “Notice sur l’Hélio- 
graphie,” a translation of which appeared last week. Whether 
Daguerre ever communicated anything to Niepce is more than 
I can say. I know of no evidence that he did. Isidore 
Niepce, in his “Historique de la Decouverte de la Photo- 
graphie,” states that his father never received any photo- 
graphic print from Daguerre, but that the latter did once 
show him some yellowish powder which was luminous in the 
dark. Daguerre appears to have associated it with some 
possible photographic process. 


Historicus. 


SOME NOTES ON COLLODION SELF-TONING PAPER. 


‘Txs combined fixing and toning bath has been called the lazy 
‘man’s printing process. With greater reason this name might be 
applied to the use of self-toning paper. Nevertheless, these 
papers are so handy, and have such advantages, that many who 
are not lazy photographers may well use them. Absolute per- 
manency they cannot claim. Platinum and carbon prints alone 
have this merit, and the latter only when the pigment used is 
itself permanent. I have, however, made prints and postcards 
on collodion self-toning paper, some of which have been exposed 
in a window to sunlight for several months without showing any 
‘signs of fading. Care, of course, and absolute cleanliness in 
“wor ing are indispensable if good results are to be obtained. 
There are several points in the procedure where it is easy to go 
se. If, after printing, the prints are washed in plain water, 
‘and are not kept in constant motion, and if the water is not 
oa inually changed, the silver washed out is apt to produce 
‘stains. The addition of some common salt to the water, which, 
‘however, gives a colder tone to the prints—the more salt used the 
colder the tone—prevents this tendency to stain. All that is needful 
js to see that the salt solution acts evenly. When soaking prints 
ofa small size in salt and water, I use a dish, the area of which 
‘is four times that of the print. I place in this three 
prints face downwards, then turn them face upwards to see that 
‘To bubbles of air are adhering to them, then turn them face 
‘downward again, and in the same way put three more prints in, 
laying them on the former ones. I go on till I have three piles 
each containing six prints. One corner of the dish is leit free, 
‘say, the one nearest to me on the left hand. I then take the 
tints in the right-hand bottom pile one by one, and turning 
them over, place them in the vacant space. Then I bring those 
down from the top right-hand pile, one by one, into the now 
vacant right-hand bottom corner and so on, continually changing 


md turning over the prints in this manner for the space of five 
After this, the prints 


minutes; this will ensure even toning. 


———— 


can be washed in a big basin or bath, but must not be left in a 
strong light or they will be stained. I once had a large batch of 
postcards ruined in this way. I was called away just after I 
had got the prints from the salt bath into the washing water, and 
put them under the table. A servant, seeing them there, and 
not approving of a basin being on the floor, put it on the window- 
sill in bright, diffused daylight. Every print when I came back 
was covered with yellow stains, which the fixing bath did not 
remove. After the prints are washed, I put them into the fixing 
bath in exactly the same manner as I put them into the salt bath, 
and move and turn them over in the way described above for 
about ten or twelve minutes; if any prints are rather too dark, 
they can be left a little longer in the fixing pbath—this reduces 
them, but if they require a long immersion to reduce them, the 
colour suffers. After weil washing, they can be dried. 

The advantages of self-toning paper are:—(1) There is no 
danger of double-toning; (2) the process is extremely simple; 
and (3) if collodion paper is used, the prints can be rapidly dried 
before a fire. 

It often happens, when loaded dark slides are carried by rail, 
carriage, or cycle, that pinholes caused by dust are found on the 
negatives. These one naturally spots out with water colour, and 
as a result small white spots may appear on the print. I find 
that the best way to touch these out on collodion paper is by 
using a black-lead pencil; the grey colour and slight gloss of the 
lead shows far less on the print than if water colour is used. The 
pencil, too, is very handy to use in working up the print, if a 
process block has to be made from it. I have, with certain kinds 
of collodion self-toning card, found a tendency to blister badly 
in the solutions, even when every precaution to keep them at 
the same temperature has been taken. Most of the blisters dis- 
appear on drying. If they should not, but leave little raised 
ridges round the margins, I immerse the card for a few seconds 


in water, mop off the surface moisture with blotting-paper or 


Tarren tintee ocae tpesur eaeenpteNeny per rer ee 
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a cloth, lay them ona sheet of glass, then place some transparent 
water-proof paper over the face of the print and rub down the 
blisters with the smooth handle of a knife. In this way they can be 
almost, if not quite, got rid of. A little practice will show how far 
printing should be carried. Thedirections generally recommend print 


ing until the printis s7j ghtly darker than.the finished picture is desired 


to be. I however find that this is hardly enough, as the prints 
become considerably lighter in the fixing bath, and although they 
darken a little in drying, I find that prints which, when taken 
from the frame seem much overdone, generally give the richest 
results when finished. 


T. Perxins. 


THE NATURE OF THE LATENT IMAGE. 


The Probable Composition of the Latent Image, 
Tv is obvious from this that a strongly overexposed image can be 
Separated into three substances, and probably there are different kinds 
of silver subbromide of different chemical composition present in the 
latent image or possibly solid solutions of half-bromide of silver in 
silver bromide with constantly changing chemical and photographic 
properties. 

When the latent image is treated with a 5 per cent. solution of 
potassium cyanide almost the whole of it is destroyed, so that only 
a very,slight trace can be physically developed ; if plenty of sulphite 
is added to the cyanide it acts less strongly, but after both methods, 
nitric acid destroys every trace of x, and the image cannot be 
physically developed. Probably the cyanide decomposes the sub- 
bromide more thoroughly into metallic silver and soluble bromide 
than hypo, so that nitric acid dissolves it. 

Ammonia acts like hypo, but it dissolves the exposed bromide much 
more slowly than the unexposed, and it can he better physically 
developed, probably because it leaves undissolved most of the hypo- 
thetical subbromide. 

Saturated solution of ammonium bromide may also be used as a 
fixing agent, but it attacks the less-exposed latent image, much more 
than hypo, which is nof surprising, as Liippo-Cramer has pointed out 
that solutions of bromides markedly weaken and practically destroy 


the latent image on collodion (reformation of the normal bromide 
from the subbromide), 
The Silver Sulphide Theory Untenable. 

In the face of the above experiments Precht’s theory that the 
primary fixed latent image consists of a -“silver sulphide grain,” 
formed by the sulphur compounds of the fixing salt, must be rejected 
as the least probable of all theories. 

Tf the collodion film be orthochromatised with any of the usual 
dyes and exposed in the spectrograph, and then treated as the plain 
collodion in the aboye experiments a developable x remains in the 
yellow green, exactly the same as in the blue and violet, we may 
therefore assume that in the region of colour sensitising a normal 
latent image is formed as in the blue and violet portions. It is 
questionable, however, whether this applies to the solarisation pheno- 
mena in the red region of the spectrum. 

Silver iodide, using it in the form o: 
cally like the 
solarised laten’ 


wet collodion, behaves practi- 
romide, but chromic acid destroys the normal and the 
image in about an equa 


degree, wherein it differs from 
the bromide, and hypo appears to alter the chemical constitution of 
the latent image on iodide, as after primary fixation with hypo, nitric 
acid, Sp. Gr. 1.20, destroys it comp 
The Authors’ 

The subhaloid theory can easily explain the complicated behaviour 
of the latent image to chemical agents. 


etely in a few minutes. 


Conclusions. 


The substance of the normal 
latent image of the negative of the first order consists of silver bro- 
mide reduced in different degrees, and containing subbromide. We 
assume that with progressive exposure a silver subbromide is formed, 
as the result of the photo-chemical splitting off of bromide, which is 
very like the normal bromide, but which, as is seen in the ordinary 
negative process, is more quickly reduced to metallic silver than the 


TI. 


unexposed bromide: this kind of subbromide is destroyed by hypo 
and nitric acid. With a more generous exposure, a subbromide is 
formed, which is the latent image of the normal negative, and is 
slightly attacked by nitric acid; with progressive exposure and 
development it gives a normal negative with a normal characteristic 
Opacity curve. This subbromide dissolves less readily than the 
bromide in ammonia, ammonium bromide, and .hypo, and there re- 
mains after the primary fixation of the latent image a residue which 
can be physically developed, but it undergoes some change. Accord- 
ing to the nature, concentration, and temperature of the fixing 
solution the subbromide is more or less split up into soluble bromide 
and metallic silver, so that the residue consists of subbromide with 
more or less metallic silver. Cyanide splits it up most completely, so 
that only metallic silver remains. 3 

If nitric acid is allowed to act on the primary fixed latent image, 
its substance is still further destroyed, especially as regards the 
metallic silver, as this is dissolved, so that more or less of the image 
substance is removed, and there remains behind some silver sub- 
bromide, the existence of which can be proved by physical develop- 
ment. This, however, is split up by continued action of concen- 
trated nitric acid into soluble silver and silver bromide, which, 
without the action of light, cannot be physically developed, but 
which serves as new nuclei for physical development if it is re- 
exposed and thus converted into developable subbromide. 

With long over-exposure of the bromide a solarised image is 
‘formed, the substance of which is, as a rule, not identical with the 
darkened silver bromide, which simultaneously makes its appear- 
ance, and has another chemical composition and behaviour to the 
substance of the normal negative of the first order. 

With still stronger over-exposure and the subsequent development 
a negative of the second order appears, which, at least in the cases 
described above, consists of three substances, chemically di: 
namely, of metallic silver, of the substance of the solarise: image, 
and the subbromide, the latter forming the negative of the first 
order. All these substances are distinguished by the well-known 
behaviour to photographic developers, but show also a different 
chemical behaviour to hypo, ammonia, nitric acid, etc. The sub- 
stance formed when silver bromide blackens in the light shows a 
photographic behaviour to the latent and solarised images, 
which can be less easily explained as a solid solution of variable 
quantities of half-bromide in bromide, but rather corresponds to 
different kinds of subbromide occurring in the films o 
for different times. 

The latent image on silver iodide with excess of silver appears 
to consist of subiodide, which, however, is more easily split up by 
hypo into metallic silver and iodide than the subbromide. 

The substance of the normal latent image on silver bromide is in 
its qualitative behaviour to chemical agents independent of the 
wave length of the incident light. Colour sensitisers (eosine, ethyl 
violet, etc.) enforce on the silver bromide in the light of the wave- 
length for which they sensitise, the same photo-chemical 


erent— 


differen 


bromide 
exposed 


reaction, 


namely, the formation of subbromide, as the bromide itself under- 
goes in the blue, violet, and ultra-violet regions of the spectrum. 
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Combined Reducers. 


Cousrer, after pointing out in the “ Photo-Gazette” that if we 
were always sure of giving correct exposures and developing to the 
exactly correct stages we should have no need of intensifiers or re- 


ducers, offers some notes on the use of the correcting mediums at 


disposal. It is well known that the hypo and ferricyanide reducer 


‘mereases contrasts and persulphate of ammonia reduces the same, 


and he suggests a combination of the two, particularly for flat nega- 


tives, fogged all over. Although intensification judiciously carried 
out may be useful in such cases, we really want to reduce the fog 
‘and reduce the high-lights. 


heen over-exposed or over-developed, he advises the use of the 


In cases, therefore, where plates have 


following :— 


Ammonium  persulphate 20 gr 
Potassium ferricyanide Lot 

, 25 gr. 
AWVEK tc) duane epanacuaacnnbse Aasabdosdyoddpnodtadepéoagdotese 1 oz. 


The proportions may be altered to suit individual cases, bearing in 
mind that the ferricyanide acts more energetically than the per- 
sulphate. The mixture, as above, will remain clear whilst in use, 
but should be thrown away when done with, as it will not keep. 
n order to arrest the action of this bath, it is advisable to plunge 
he negative at the moment of correct reduction m a 10 per cent. 
An alternative method of using these 


solution of sulphite of soda. 
reducers is to make them up into separate solutions and place the 
plate alternately into each, with or without washing. 
The Relation Between Visual and Chemical 
Absorption. 

It has been a long established fact that the position of the maxi- 
mum absorption of a sensitising dye does not correspond with the 
maximum of photo-chemical action, but that there was a shifting 
towards the red by about 20 wave lengths. In a series of spectro- 
photometric tests, undertaken by Drs. Precht and Stenger with 
plates sensitised by the new dyes—ethyl-red, pinachrom, homocol, 
orthochrom, pinaverdol, and pericol—this law is proved to hold good, 
and in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktions-technik,” they give a table 


in proof of the same. 


Increasing the Sensitiveness of Bichromated Gelatine. 


Although MM. Calmels and Clerc have advanced the statement that 
the sensitiveness of bichromated gelatine, fish glue, and albumen 
¢an be increased by the addition of some dyes, such as eosine and 

erythrosine, as used in dry-plate work, this has been denied by 

“schérner ; and now Dr. Neuhauss has been carrying out experiments 

" he same lines, and finds that no increase in sensitiveness can be 
obtained by this means. 


Pyridine in Emulsion Making. 

About twelve months ago a German patent, taken out by 1D 
Witt, was published, in which it was stated- that extremely fine- 
gained and rapid emulsions could be obtained by using pyridine 
in place of ammonia for ripening emulsions, and that there was 
hus prepared were 


[ steater freedom from fog. Although piates 
| placed on the market some few months ago, the reports on the same 
were not very favourable, it being stated that the speed was 
lov and the grain not abnormally finer than in plates prepared ‘n 
the usual way. Dr. Litppo-Cramer has now reported on this process, 
no high speed can 


and finds that pyridine is practically useless, that 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


a > 


be obtained, and that emulsions prepared in precisely the same way, 
with and without pyridine, show but little difference in the size of 
the grain. 
uiNewiubranster Ebapexitonl@arbomn: 

There has just been placed on the market a new transfer paper, which 
presents some features of novelty. It has merely to be soaked in 
cold water for ten seconds and the wet carbon print then squeegeed 
on to it. Development is effected in the ordinary way, and the wet 
print can then be squeegeed to any ordinary paper without any 
preliminary coating, dried, and the transfer paper stripped. <A 
further advantage is stated to be that the carbon print has a pro- 
tective and varnish-like film on its surface, which protects the print 
from dirt and accidental damage. 


The Microscopic Examination of Unexposed and 
Exposed Films. 

In the abstract of the paper by Dr. Eder, which 
on the previous page, attention is directed to that theory of 
the latent image which attempts to explain the same by the for- 
Dr. Neuhauss, of Berlin, has now at- 
It is well known that 


appears 


mation of metallic silver. 
sacked this problem from. the optical side. 
by the so-called ultramicroscopic method—which was first worked 
out by Siedentopf and Zsigmondy, it is possible to see particles, the 
existence of which is otherwise unprovable; such, for instance, as 
yarticles of metallic gold in homogeneous ruby glass, 
coloured by the same. There are extreme difficulties in the way of 


examining the unfixed films, for the simple reason that the more 


he minute 


ight the greater the resolving power, and even ruby 
ight of the necessary intensity is not without action on the silver 
salt. And, the best micro- 
objectives is not sufficient for detecting the extremely minute change 
m the bromide of silver molecule. There might be a possibility of 
detecting some change in plates which had been exposed and fixed. 


intense the 


even 01 


further, the resolvent power, 


Such plates can, as is well known, be developed with a developer con- 
taining silver in statw nascendi, and there is therefore something 
As the source of light, 
as already stated, de- 


which remains from the primary image. 
sunlight was used, for the resolvent power, 
pends to a great extent on the intensity of the light. The gelatine 
to be examined was placed in a small trough, which only held a few 


The results were: (1) that pure emulsion gelatine, filtered 


drops. 
through leather, shows a very large number ot bright shining 


narticles, of different sizes, close on the limits of visibility, and with- 
out decided colour; (2) the gelatine melted from an unexposed and 
fixed plate showed the same appearance; (3) a drop or two of geia- 
tine melted off ia plate, which had been exposed for a short time in 


he camera and then fixed and 


washed, showed precisely the same 
appearance as in 1 and 2; (4) a plate exposed as in No. 3 was fixed 
and washed, and then physically developed till just the first traces of 
an image were visible. A drop of melted gelat.ne from this plate 
showed innumerable brilliant yellowish specks of about the same size 
(metallic silver) ; (5) a plate was exposed without a camera for ten 


Tt was then fixed and 


minutes in a room to diffused daylight. 


washed, and showed the same appearances as in Nos. 1, 2, and 3. (6) 


A plate was exposed for ten minutes to direct sunlight, then fixed 


The film, which had turned bluish-green, looked 


and well washed. 
after fixing greyish, and in the ultramicroscope showed innumerable 


yery bright yellowish or yellowish-red specks of practically the same 
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size. (7) A piate wags exposed for an hour in the sun, then fixed and 
washed. On examination, which was extremely difficult on account 
of the dark colour, the film was seen to be crowded with flocculent 
masses of particles of the same colour as in No. 6. The experiments 
gave no satisfactory proof of the existence of particles in the gela- 
tine, caused by ordinary limits. Were it 
possible to replace the gelatine by an optically homogeneous sub- 
stance, it might be 


exposures within 
possible to count the difference in number of 
particles in an unexposed and an exposed plate. We can, however, 
say with tolerable certainty that there is no separation of metallic 
silver by ordinary exposures. 


It was only when the exposure was so 
prolonged that the film visibly darkened that the existence of any 
particles could be seen, and then these could be detected with an 
ordinary microscope. 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


The Levy Etch-Powdering Machine. 


From Mr. Louis Edward Levy, of Philadelphia, we are in re- 
ceipt of a circular describing a new piece of apparatus supple- 
menting the acid blast introduced by Mr. Levy a year or two 
ago for the etching of zinc and copper plates. The “etch- 
powdering machine,” as it is called, is described at length in 
the circular, from which we may extract some salient passages : 
The machine is a mechanism for preparing zine or other 
metal plates with a powdered resinoid for the process of 
etching. The entire manipulation of the plate, as regards the 
application, clearing and melting of the powder and cooling of 
the plate is effected mechanically, and in one operation. 
With this machine a plate of any size up to 24 in. square, 
and of any thickness in ordinary use, can be “ topped,” that is 
to say, prepared for the first etch, in 14 minutes, and given a 
“four-way ”” powdering, in readiness for the next etch, in five 
minutes. The ground is kept cleaner, and the powdering, 
especially on large plates, is more uniform than is practicable 


with hand-work. 


MMe © banking” of the powder, whether 
wide” or close,” is, of course, primarily dependent on the 
nature and condition of the powder in use, but is ultimately 
controlled by means of a movable handle which determines 
the position of the brushes in relation to the plate and the 
degree of their pressure upon it. Apart from this preliminary 
adjustment, the process is entirely automatic. 

The plate to be powdered is laic 
up, against the projecting prongs o 


« 


on the receiving table, face 
a carrier bar; the machine 


is then started; a small handle is next pressed down to bring 
the cylindrical feed-brush into o eration; the plate is now 
carried forward by the carrier-bar under the feed-brush, thence 


onward under a gang of elliptically moving flat brushes which 
pack the powder on the plate and clear away the surplus, still 
forward through a gas furnace which melts the powder in place, 
and finally cn to a cooling table, where the hot plate is swept 
on both sides by an air blast which quickly cools it in readi. 
ness for a repetition of the procedure in another direction 
through the machine. 

Putting the plate in its proper position on the receiving table, 
adjusting the gang brushes if necessary, starting the machine 
to go and bringing the feed-brush into operation is all the 
etcher has to do. When the plate passes the feed-brush the 
latter is automatically lifted out of operation ; when it reaches 
the furnace, the gas is automatically turned on and lighted ; 
when it arrives at the cooling table the air blast is automati 
cally started. 


After receiving powder from the feed-brush, the plate passes 
under sweep-brush, A, which packs the powder against the 
projecting features of the plate and sweeps back the surplus 
until it falls into the drawers below. The plate is carried beyond 
the feed-hopper into a gang-brush chamber, where the powder 
placed against the sides of the lines by the feed and sweep- 
brushes is further packed in place and the surplus brushed off 
by six gang brushes. 


The revolution of the gang-brushes draws a current of air 
inwards through the exit opening, over the surface of the plate 
as 1t emerges from the brush chamber. This draft of air pre- 


vents any fine particles of powder from settling on the plate 
the ground perfectly clear. 


and leaves 


re shows the general appearance of the machine, 
which consists of a feed platform on the left, the powdering 
chamber, and the gas furnace next in order towards the right, 
the powdered plate finally emerges on the delivery table. 

The powdering chamber is provided with a feed-screw, 
which delivers the powder on to the brush, by which it is 
distributed on the plate. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL PATENTS. 


Applications for Patents. 


The following patents were applied for last week :— 

Improvements in photo-mechanical printing. No. 23,990. Henry 
Lewis Reckard, 65, Chancery Lane, London. 

Improved mechanical means of inking and preparing engraved 


plates for direct plate printing. No. 24,104.—Thomas MacDonald, 
Monument Buildings, Pudding Lane, London. 


graph representing the fast 
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Class B (Por- 


= 
€ sled (Landscape, ete.).—Silver medal (Tugging Home), William Clayden ; 
xbibitions. bronze medal (Shades of Evening), R. T. Simpson. 
; st traiture and Figure Studies),—Silver medal, withheld; bronze medal 
Detonmarh Ss 4 Thay . Giinen (Cl ya ‘ . 
NORTH MIDDLESEX PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. (Portrait in Gum), Fred Judge. Class C (Architecture, Interior and 


(onseRvAtIvVE instincts of the good old-fashioned sort appear tc 
prompt the management of the North Middlesex Society. Without 
peat of drum and blowing upon rams’ horns it performs what it ap- 
pears to regard as its first and chief duty to its own members—viz., 


the education of all of them in all things photographic. Thus it is 


that the seventeenth annual exhibition is of members’ work only. 
Many societies of the age and standing of the North Middlesex would 
the notabilities represented. 
That is not the way at Stanley Hall, Crouch Hill, where they believe 


own 


have aimed high at a show with al 


in bringing out the talents of their people. They might do 


worse, perhaps, than provide stimulus in a small selection of photo- 


graphs by a few prominent exhibitors, but there is a strong preference 
for devoting the whole wall space to the work of as many members 
as possible. Who shall say the policy is not the best? The persistent 
well-being of the North Middlesex Society may be taken as one proof 
of its correctness. 


The exhibits number in all 350—199 in the pictorial section, 54 
“record” photographs, and 96 lantern slides, among which latter are 


half a dozen three-colour transparencies. The judges, Messrs. B. 


Gay Wilkinson and E. T. Holding made the following awards :— 

No. 17 (*Supplication”), A, G. Lawson; No. 32 (Towards the Close 
of a Summer Day), A. G. Lawson; No. 44 (In Old Burgos), W. 
Pringle; No. -68 (Fish Street Hill), H. W. Fincham; No. 69 
(“Granny”), A. H. Piddington; No, 74 (A Bend in the River), 
§. C. Puddy; No. 106 (Venice—Early Morning), R. Child Bayley ; 
No. 124 (North Aisle, Canterbury), W. Jackson. 

Lantern Slides.—No. 315 (Sunshine in the Woods), 8. C. Puddy; 
No. 318 (Sunshine and Fog), R. R. Rawkins. 

The record section represents a part of the excellent work done by 
the society during the past year or two in preparing a series of photo- 
of the 
This branch 
of the work was strongly pressed upon members at the last annual 


changing features northern 


district cf London, which is the scene of its activities. 


dinner of the society by the president, Mr. Charles Beadle, who, 
with the ex-presidents, Messrs. J. W. Marchant and J. C. 8. Mum- 
mery, is among the exhibitors. 


TYNEMOUTH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Turre were some 250 specimens on view in the Northumberland 
Square Hall, North Shields, last week, at the second exhibition of 
the Borough of Tynemouth’s Photographic Society. In making their 
teport the judges, Messrs. David Blount and Edgar G. Lee, stated 
that class open to the federated societies of 
Noi 


nique generally being of a 


the exhibits in the 


thumberland and Durham were of exceptional merit, the tech- 
high standard, and they experienced con- 
The Federation plaque 


siderable difficulty in making their awards. 
was won by J. Walton, of Sunderland, for (“Morning Mists”) 
Arthur Payne securing the silver medal for (“Border Land”) and 
the bronze medal going to E. Urwin, Consett, for (“An Old Shoe- 
maker”). by the judges to C. T. 
Corder, Tynemouth (“The 


Certificates were also awarded 
Cothay, Sunderland (“Stella”), and W. S. 
Dryad”). A special award for the best print in the exhibition by 
members of the Tynemouth Society was won by W. Coats. ‘The 
bronze medal for postcards was won by Mr. Coats, and Mr. Scott 


also received the commendation of the judges. 


LANCASTER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Tar fourth annual exhibition of this society was opened on 
November 27. The awards are as follows:—Open Classes.—Class A 


Exterior).—Silver medal (Until the Day Break), 8S. G. Kimber; 


bronze medal (Peacefully the Shadows Guard_their Tomb), James 


Dunlop. Class D (Lantern Slides, set of four, any subject).—Silver 
medal (Currants), E. Seymour; bronze medal (Hoar Frost), J. 


Emmott. 

Members’ Classes.—Class E (Landscape, etc.).—Silver medal (An 
D. Baxandall ; medal (Lakeland), 
F (Portraiture and Figure Studies).—Silver 
medal (Interested), C. D. Baxandall; bronze medal. (Meditation), 
George W. Townsend. Class G (Architecture, Interior or Exterior). 
—Silver medal, withheld; bronze medal (A Corner of Borwick Hall), 
E. O. Harris. Class H (Lantern Slides).—Silver medal (Winter), 
R. T. Simpson; bronze medal (A Sunlit Street), Walter Gunson. 
Class I (Novices, Mounted Prints only, any subject).—Photo inaterials. 
to value of 10s. 6d. (Sunshine and Shadows of Life), Fred Hargreaves. 


Autumn Morning), C. bronze 


Walter Gunson. Class 


HOVE CAMERA CLUB. 

Tur Hove Camera Club Exhibition was open from December 1 to 6, 
and the full list of awards made by the judges (Messrs. C. Job, 
J. C. S. Mummery, and J. H. Sussex The 


number of exhibitors shows no falling off this year, while a finer col- 


Hall) is given below. 


lection of pictures in the open class, numbering in all 424, has never 


been seen at Hove. The exhibition was the second of the “Southern” 
series, and a large number of the exhibits had already been shown 
at Southampton. Apart from the prize-winners, very fine worl 
came from G. H. Capper, W. Clayden (Tugging Home), 8. G. Kimber, 
E. Seymour, E. H. Hazell, Dan Dunlop, R. Eickemeyer, jun., Douglas 
English, W. Farren, H. P. C. Harpur, C. W. Howdill, P. Judge, 
H. W. Lane (whos could not have been far behind 
the plaque winners). O. G. Pike, W. Rawlings, Basil Schén, the 
Misses Tomlinson, Miss A. B. Warburg, J. C. Warburg, and many 
others. The Club Classes, with the exception of the landscape, were 
hardly up to last year’s standard; but F. J. Phillips had several 


“Shoeing ” 


good things, including “The Groove Kerk, Edam,” which won for 
him the Challenge Salver for best picture in the Club Classes. F. R. 

Richardson won two first prizes, his best picture being “The Por- 
trait,” a girl painting a portrait on an easel.. There was plenty of 
promising work among new and younger members. 

For the first time the exhibition was held in the Large Hall at 
he Hove Town Hall, the pictures looking extremely well on screens 
round the room. Hove believes in having an attractive lecture list, 
and the lecturers this year were O. G. Pike, Douglas English, 
F.R.P.S.,/E. R. Ashton, Martin-Duncan, and Ormiston-Smith. 

The following is the award list.—Open Classes. — 
Class A. (Framed Picture, any subject).—Plaque (In an Old Harbour), 
A. Marshall, A.R.LB.A.; plaque (The Shoal), F. J. 
F.R.P.S. ; plaque (The Parting Glance), Mrs. G. A. Barton; plaque 
(A Norman Procession Path), W. A. Clark; pla 
Silverston ; plaque (Grey Morn), J. C. Batkin; plaque (The Life His- 
tory of a Splash), A. C. Banfield; plaque (Fantasy), P. G. Terras ; 
plaque (Lhrough a Norman Arch), T. R, Somerford; plaque (Beyond), 
D. J. Scott; plaque (Portrait of Miss K.), Dudley Hoyt; plaque 
(“Intent he seemed, and pondering. future things of wondrous 
weight”), Miss Marion Woods; hon. mention (Into the West)), 
W. A. I. Hensler; hon, mention (Snow Scene in a London Park), 
J. H. Anderson ; hon mention (The Tiffany Glass), Miss E, T. Brails- 
ford; hon. mention (In the Evening Light, Haddon Chapel), Rev. 


complete 
Mortimer, 


ue (Onora), Miss M. 


H. R. Campion; hon. mention (Sunlit Snow), W. B. Post; hon 


mention (Maternity), T. H. Head. Class B (Lantern Slides).—Plaque 
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(A Norman Triforium), G. J. T. Walford ; plaque (A Tree in a Mist), 
Ellis Kelsey ; plaque (At Varenna), H, Wild; hon. mention (A Stream 
of Light). E. R. Bull; hon. mention (A Recess in the Woods) 
W. A. I. Hensler; hon, mention (Currants), E. 
mention (Pollen of Holly Hock), Dr. G. H. Rodman. 
Club Classes.—Challenge Salyer (presented by W. A. Hounsom, 
Esq., J.P.) for the best picture in the Club Classes.—The Groote 
Kerk, Edam, F. J. Phillips. The President’s (Alderman J, Colman, 
J.P.) Prizes—the first award in each Club Class.—Class J (Landscape, 
River Scenery. and Marine).—Plaqae (Unloading Lime at Bedding- 
ham), F. R. Richardson ; plaque (Let not ambition mock their useful 
toil), H. P. Everett; hon. mention (Watching for Smugglers), Miss 
V. M. Wainewright; hon. mention (On the Banks of the Maine), 
L. J. Steele. Class K (Portraiture and Animal Studies).—Plaque 
(The Portrait), F. R. Richardson; plaque (Lighting Up), F. J. 


Phillips; hon. mention (Swan Study), Douglas English, F.R.P.S. ; 


? 


Seymour; hon. 


hon. mention (A Busy Maid), H. H. Eltenton. Class L (Architecture, 
Still Life. etc.).—Plaque (The Groote Kerk, Edam), F. J. Phillips ; 
plaque (Autumn Roses), C. S. Simpson ; hon, mention’ (Great West 
Door, Lichfield Cathedral), V. E. Morris; hon. mention (A Corner of 
Exeter Cathedral), W. Bailey. Class M (Lantern Slides).—Plaque 
(Where Trespassing is not Hlegal), W. White Palmer; plaque (When 
the Tide is Out). V. E. Morris; hon. mention (Archway, St. Ives), 
W. Bailey. Class N (Novices).—Plaque, W. Chater Lea; hon. 
mention, E, Noel Wilson. 


——_—e 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


December 12.—The Scottish Photographic Federation Lantern 
Slide Competition. Entries to Hon. Secretary, John B, Machlachlan, 
Blairgowrie, 

December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
tary, F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 

December-January.—Wishaw Ph, A, 
Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January, 1906.—Shettleston (Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Wm. 
Kitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston. 

January, 1906.—The Dover Institute Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Plowright, 47, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 

January, 1906.—Brierley Hiil Camera Club. 
Thomas, William Street, Brierley Hill. 

January 11-13, 1906.—Boston Camera Club. Hon. Secretaries, 
H. M. Hames and R. W. Halliday, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 13-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 
at Dundee. Hon. Secretary, V, C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. Entries 
close December 30, 1905. 

January 25-27, 1906.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
Thomas Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 

January 31, 1906.—Tring Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. Owen 
Raymond, Frogmore Road, Tring. 

February, 1906.—Windsor Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Thomas 
J. Cartland, Thames Side, Windsor. 

February, 1906.—Cardiff Windsor A.P.S. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Woodward, 187, Mackintosh Place, Cardiff. 

February-March, 1906.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Hon, 
Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street, 
Birmingham. 


Hon. Secre- 


Hon. Secretary, Robert 


Hon. Secretary, J. 


February 3-10.—Cape Town Photographic Society International 
Exhibition. Entries close January 13, 1906. 


February 3-February 25, 1906.—Marseilles Fourth International 
M. Astrer, Sec. Gen., 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 
Marseilles. 

February 6-9, 1906.—Guisbrough Fine Art and Industrial Society. 
Hon. Secretary, George Page, 34, Westgate, Guisbrough, Yorks, 


Salon. 
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February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock ©.C. Hon. Secretary, W. D. 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 

February 20-21, 1906.—Royal Albert Institute, Windsor. J. W. 
Gooch, Hon. Secretary. 

Feb. 22-24, 1906.—Bowes Park and District. 
Bird, 91, Whittington Road, Bowes Park, N. 

February 24—March 10, 1906.—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Hon. Secretary, J. S. McCulloch, 34, N. St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

March, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. Hon. Secre ary, Robert Rodger, 
26, M’Neill Street, Larkhall. 

March, 1906.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
Hon. Sec., W. B. Woodland, 18, Beckingham Road, Leicester. 

March, 1906.—Rugby Photographic Society. Hon. 
R. N. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 

March, 1906.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 
H. V. Yeo, 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

March, 1906.—St. Helens Camera Ciub. 
Glover, 14, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 

March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. Hon. 
Sec., H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Frame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

March 7-8, 1906.—Doncaster Camera Club. 
Haigh Connor, 39, Market Place, Doncaster. 

March 12-15, 1906.—Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Secretary, 
Fred. Leeks, 8, Barford Street, Islington, N. 

March 13-14, 1906.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute (Stratford). Hon. 
Secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone, E. 

March 14-17, 1906.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. W. Barlow Yines, Market Chambers, South Parade, Nottingham. 

March 19-24, 1906.—Sunderland Photographic A’ssociation. Hon. 
Sec., William E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1906.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. C.C. Hon. Secretary, James 
Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 

April 20-21, 1906.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, C. J. Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
A. C, Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 


Hon. Sec., H. C. 


Secretary, 


Hon. Secretary, John 


Hon. Secretary, T. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITION. 


December 30.—Royal Photographic Society “Affiliation” Lecture 
Competition: (a) Illustrated lecture descriptive of a tour (b) Tllus- 
trated technical lecture. Particulars from the Secretary R.P.S., 66, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 


= 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
Frep Samples of Red Seal Plates.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons have 
jus 
the purpose, of drawing attention to the merits of the Barnet Red 


issued an attractive circular to professional photographers for 
Seal Plate for studio work during the dull days of winter. An oppor- 
‘tunity for testing the merits of these fine plates is offered in the 
shape of free samples, which will be sent on application. The Red 
Seal plate, on the rapidity of which we recently commented, is sold 
at popular prices, and liberal discounts will be avlowed to pro- 
fessional photographers. 


AE 


s. GAuMoNT AnD Co. haye sent us their latest cata ogue of 
bioscope productions. The films listed include many popular 
subjects, and are not expensive. 


new 


Cinematographers should write 
for a copy of this booklet to 22-27, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 
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‘Bromyl ” Paper. Sold by F. Douet, 6, Wellock Road, Chiswick. 
This is quite a new kind of P.O.P., which is stated to be prepared 
with silver bromide according to the method of Dr. Foucaut. 
. Printing under a negative composed of a series of opacities ranging 
in geometrical progression from 1 to 1,024, the latter corresponding 
foan H. and D. density of 3.1, which is much more than is usually 
met with in any negative, we find that the full scale will print out. 
‘The paper is, therefore, very suitable for obtaining soft results from 
harsh negatives. 
The paper must be over-printed, as thee is some loss in the lighter 
jones when the prints are merely fixed, but “f toned with gold, or 
platicum, this is not so apparent. The range of coiours obtainable 
is very great. according to the method of treatment, and vary between 
adeep black with a trace of purple, through purple brown, sepias, and 
‘French greys. 
We find the paper to be about six times faster than a P.O.P,. made 
with citrate and chloride of silver, to daylight; but by gaslight there 
is practically no comparison, as ordinary P.O.P. when exposed under 
the above-mentioned actinometer, showed but a very faint image 
under the lighter squares, with half an hour’s exposure at six inclies 


from an incandescent gas burner. The “ Bromyl” paper, however, 
printed out the full range of gradation and intensitv in the same 
time. 

The paper may be obtained with glossy, matt, and rough surfaces, 
and also in the form of postcards, and we are bound to describe it as a 
noteworthy addition to the printing papers at present on the market. 


Patent Dews. 


—— 


Process patents—applications and specifications—ara treated tn 
*Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


Th» following applications for Patents were made between Novem- 
ber 20 to 25 : — 


Vienrr 


ERS.—No, 23,875. A vignetting attachment for photographic 
cameras. John Williams, 36, Chancery Lane, London. 

Eytaraive.—No. 24,101. Improvements in enlarging or reducing 
apparatus. Gaston Clement and George Gilmer, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Privtine Apparatus.—No. 24,120. Improvements in photographic 
printing apparatus. Albert Ashby, Frederick Horace Ashby, 
Major William Carter, and Edwin John Fletcher, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Inysrs.—No. 24,391. Improvements in photographic lenses. Harold 
Dennis Taylor, Buckingham Works, Bishopl ill, York. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Privting Frames.—No. 3,375, 1905. The invention consists of a pair 
of hinged boards, one provided with a central opening, rabbetted 
round the edges, and the other with a raised portion fitting in 
the rabetted opening. The construction of the frame will be 
seen from the drawings. Figure 1 shows the frame open, and 
with springs E2 and E3 to keep the printing paper in place 
on the negative. Figure 2 shows the section of the frame with 


the two parts brought together. Edward Rosell Petrie, 76, 
Second Place, Brooklyn, U.S.A. 


Fig. 2. 


CryemarograpHs.—No. 7,482, 1905. The invention is for a system 
of cinematographic projection by means of two plane mirrors, 
forming a right angle, and moving at its edge in a direction 
at angle of 45 degrees, with éach face, and with a sneed equal to 
half that of the film. Figure 1 explains the principle of the 
system. 


Referring to Fig. 1, M N and N P are two plane mirrors 
arranged at right angles to each other and at right angles to the 
plane of the figure. Let A. represent a luminous point; its 
image with respect to the mirror M N will be at Aj, symmetric 
to A., the image of A,. relative to N. P. will be at A,., symmetric 
to A,. with respect to N. P.; consequently A,. will be the final 
image of the point A after reflection by the two mirrors. Let it 
be supposed that the point A. is removed from A. to A'. upon a 
right line making an angie of 45deg. with each of the mirrors, and 
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that at the same time the combination of the two mirrors is moved 
parallel to this direction, a distance N., N'., equal to half 
of A. A'. It is evident that the image A',. of A. given by the 
first mirror will remain during this movement on the line Ay. A». 


and the point A’. will be still the image of the point A'. Con- 
sequently if any optical system L. is arranged in front of the 
system of the two movable mirrors, it will give from a luminous 
point A. moving under the conditions above stated an immovable 
image which will be exactly the image of the point A,. The 
above reasoning may be extended to a collection of points con- 
stituting any object or a drawing, the system of the two mirrors 
will always substitute for the collection of movable points of this 
object, an absolutely fixed image of the same size, for its distance 
from the nodal point of the optical system remains invariable 
and of the same form, for the plane of the virtual image also 
remains invariable. The principle is evidently reversible the 
optical system L. will give from an exterior point an image which 
will move a distance double of that which corresponds to the 
movement of the mirrors. If A. B. 
cinematograph film, there will be at Ay. B,. a fixed image of this 
portion, and this image will be visible (either direct or by pro- 
at the portion A. B. remains 


represent a portion of a 


jection) during the whole time t 
in the field of the mirrors. It is thus possible to conceive that 
a continuous chain of double mirrors may be arranged which will 
furnish at a fixed point of space a fixed image from successive 
images on a cinematograph film moving on the line A. A'., it is 
thus possible to realise the complete synthesis of movement of 
the subject printed on the film. It is possible also to imagine 
that the system of the double mirror, after having accompanied 
the film during a certain time, returns quickly to its first position 
to take a following image, which will be projected exactly at the 
It is of this last means that 
These means permit 


same point as the first and so on. 
two examples of application will be given. 
It would be practically difficult to 
in the 


of continuous illumination. 
retain the cinematograph film and the objective L., 
relative positions which they occupy in Fig. 1, but they can 
convenient positions by con- 
This 
obtained as shown in Fig. 2 by reflection upon two fixed mirrors 
Ip 1D, len 
this arrangement the cinematograph film D E unrolls vertically 


always be transferred to more 


result may be 


4 


reniently deviating the luminous rays. 


K. C., ©. H., parallel to the movable mirrors M. N. 


from a roller F. and is drawn off witl a continuous movement 
by the toothed drum T. Upon the same axis as this drum is 
mounted a cam J, acting upon a horizontal carriage G carrying 


the movable mirrors M. N., N. P., forming a right augle the 
hisecting plane of which is parallel to the film D. E. The profile 
of the J is such that when the film D E 
certain distence A. A.'., the carriage K. is removed from this 


cam descends a 


ks AMG 
film a distance N: N'.=—j— The fixed mirrors K. C., C. H. 


are placed above the movable mirrors M. N., N. P., to which they 
are parallel, it is evident that the reflection upon these mirrors 
does not in any way change the principle enunciated above, and 
that if at the position M. N. P. of the movable mirrors, the 


point A. forms its image at Y. when the point has traversed 
1 


the path A. A.’ and the mirror the path N, N!.= AN 


it will 


still form its image at Y. Thus in passing from A. Al., a certain 
point of the film D. E. will be constantly projected on the same 
If A. A’. is the size of an 


image, each of the points of this image will have during this 


point of the screen placed at Y. 
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movement its fixed projection upon the screen and reciprocally 
if the apparatus is employed for taking views, each point of 
space will ferm its image at the same point of the film. After 
the passage of an image, the cam J. allows the carriage G. to 
return rapidly, it being pushed back by a spring R., during this 
return the objective is closed by an obturator. It will be under- 
stood that with this arrangement the cut off need only last 
during a very small fraction of time of exposure. Figs. 4 and 4 
show in elevation and in plan another means of carrying the cine- 
matograph, film in a better position without employing extra 
mirrors. In this case the mirrors M, N., N. P. still forming a 
right angle, have their edges horizontal and are placed at 45deg. 
with relation to the axis of the lens L., they are mounted on a 
vertical carriage G. moved as in the preceding case by a cam or 
connected by gearing to the drum T. which draws forward the 
cinematograph film D. E. situated in a vertical plane parallel to 
the axis of the objective. C. K. Mills, for A. Lumiere et ses Fils 
21 and 23, Chemin St. Victor, Lyon-Monplaisir, France. 
Printing AppaRAtus.—No. 3,473, 1905. The claim is for a rotatable 
cabinet, provided with a fixed light, and with racks for printing 
frames of various sizes, which are arranged horizontally to the 


rays of light from the lamp. The figure shows one form of the 


cabinet. Kodak, Ltd., 57, Clerkenwell Road, London. 


Tuer following complete specifications are open to public inspection 
before acceptance under the Patents Act, 1901 :— 
Suprorts.—No. 23,115. 
Campagnie Générale de Phonographie, Cinématographs et 


Supports for photographic plates of all 
kinds. 
Apparatus de Précision. 

Srernoscopy.—No, 23,591. 


Stereoscopic apparatus. Pigeon. 


es 


Tue Scottish Salon will have for the first time in its history the 
This 
although new to the Salon, proved very successful at the last Inter- 


novelty of a Photographic Art Union drawing. feature, 


national Exhibition promoted by the Dundee and East of Scotland 
Mr. W. F. Hill, 18, Meadowside, Dundee, who is 
hon. sec of the Art Union, will be pleased to supply tickets, and 


Association. 


give all information. 


“Tor AtustRALIAn PHoto Rev: we are interested in noting, has 


secured Walter Burke, for its editor, and its current issue shows a 
commendable improvement in typography, and a general smartness of 


contents, for which presumably we rust give Mr. Burke the credit. 
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Deetings of Societies. 


——— en 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


..| Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club) 


..| Widnes Photographic Society... 


...| Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 


+.| Coventry Photo. Club ..........0 


Name of Society. | 


Subject. 


.| Watford Photographic Society, 
Leicester Lit. and Philo. Society} 


.| Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn-[{ 


.| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 
.| Colne Camera Club........ 


.| Wallasey Amat. Photo. Soc ...... 


Oxford Camera C1UD ......000-e0000 
Luton Camera Club ......seeee 


.| Dewsbury Photo, Society..... 
.| Southampton Camera Club .. 
.| Cripplegate Photo. Society 


.| Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club. 
.| Nelson Photographic Society ... 
.| Worthing Camera Club... 

.| Bristol Photographic Club ...... 


Gateshead Camera Club .. 


.| Halifax Camera Club 
.| St. Helens Camera Cl 
.| Jersey Photographic Society 


.| Sheffield Photographic Society; 
.| Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 
.| Thornton Heath Photo. Soe. .. 
.| Sunderland Camera Cluk 


.| Otley f& Dis. Cam, & Art Soc. 
.| Hackney Photographic Society 


Darlington Camera Club Zi 
.| Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc. 


.| Cricklewood Photo. Society...... { 


.| Acton Photographic Society ... { 


.| Redhill and District Cam. Club 


Edmonton and Dis. Photo. Soe.| J 


.| G.E.R, Mechanics’ Institution... 


.| Leeds Camera Club... .....0seeeeee 
.| North Middlesex Photo. Soc, 
.| Croydon Camera Club... ... 


.| Hull Photographic Society ..... { 


.| Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis, 
Glasgow Hastern A.P.A ws. 
.| Rugby Photographic Society ... 
-| Bolt Court School of Ph. Eng. 
.| Pudsey and District Photo. Soc. 


.| Darwen Photo. Association. 

London and Proy. Photo. Assn 
SS 

Richmond Camera Chib 


Harrogate Camera Club .......6. 
Leek and District Photo. Soc... 


A { “Stand Development of Plates.” 


“ Three-colour Work.” Mr, D. Geddes. 

Enlarged Negatives and How to Make 
Them. Demonstrated. Mr. A. 
Newton. 

“The System of the Stars” Distribu- 
tion of the Stars in Space.  Iilus- 
trated. Rey. T. E. R. Phillips, M.A. 

“Colour Photography.” Mr. G. Robert- 
son, 
Social Evening. Members and Friends. 
“Killarney.” Mr. W. Hyde. 
Lantern Lecture. Pictures taken with 
. eae Lens. 
ie Property Vaiue of Photographs.” 
{ Mr. Gags E. Brown. pe 
(eecom bination Printing.” Mr, Arthur 
Poole. 

Exhibition of Members’ Work at the 
Club Rooms, including Pictures pre- 
pared for the Lea Valley Evening. 

deceroueias Enlarging.” Demonstrated. 
Messrs. A. Pulford and A. E, King. 

“A Week in the Kent Hop Fields with 
a Camera.” Mr. W. H. Atkinson. 

Photography Prize Slides. 

“‘Toning Bromides.” Mr. Leonard M. 
Wilde. 

{* Wild Life in Norway.” 
Rey. C. L. Hulbert. 

Kibentern Slides for Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union. 

Lecture, Illustrated with Slides. 
Walter D. Welford. 

Lecture and Lantern Exhibition. 
W. Aver Duncan. 


Illustrated. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Brownlow.” 

Y.P.U. Members’ Folio. 

Amateur Photographer Prize Slides, 

Members’ Slides. 

“Hints and Advice to Beginners, and 
Others,”. Demonstrated. Mr. F. B. 
Hirst. 

“Some Dutch Places and People.” 
Arthur Marshall. 

“spirit Photography.” 
Mr. Ben. E. Edwards. 


{ Mr. 
{he to Expose and Develop, and after 


Humorous. 


Treatment.” Demonstrated. Mr, 
J.T. Brownlow. 

“The Land of Burns and Scott.” Mr. 
W...A. Kay. 

Presidents’ Outing Lantern Slide Com- 
petition. 

“Bxperiments on Self-toning Papers.” 
Mr. F. Airey. 

Members’ Evening. 

“Interior Photography.” 
Stone. 

Lantern Slide Making.” 

{ Hoare and Riley. 

Members’ “‘ Christmas Card” Exhibltion 
and Competition. 

Committee Meeting. 
Harrison. 

ie A Motor Tour to North Wales.” Mr. 

E. TT. Coombes. Competition : 
“ Architecture.” 

“ After Work on Negatives.” Demon- 
strated. Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 
Intensification and Reduction. 

‘Gaslight Papers.” Demonstrated. 
Mr. Charles B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. 

Ten Minutes Papers by Membe: 

“The Philosophy of Science.” 1 
Kenneth Mees, B.Sc. 
“The Optical Lantern.” Mr. 

Harrison. 

“Lantern Slide Making.” 
Nicholson. 

ie Transparencles and Enlarged Nega- 
tives. Mr. M. Crosbie. 

“ Portraiture.” (Affiliation Lecture). 
Mr. Harold Baker. 
“Latest Developments in Multi-Colour 

{ Printing.” Mr, Frank Colebrook. 
Members’ Competition. Printing and 

Developing Bromides, 
“Making Enlarged Negatives.” 
C. J. Harrison. 
“ Opties of Enlarging.” Mr. H. Stuart. 
R.P.S. The Affiliation Competition 
Slides (1905). 
“Platinotype.” Rev. 
J, Beanland. 
Print Competition Awards and Exhibits. 


Mr. D. M. 


Messrs. 


Mr. T. Haldane 


Jee hy 
Mr. F. 


Mr. 


Demonstrated. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK (Continued). 


Dec. 


Name of Society. | Subject. 


“Making Lantern Slides.” “—Demon- 
strated. Mr. J. H. Wilkie, R.P.S. 

“ Orthochromatics.” Demonstrated. 
Mr. J. W. Charlesworth. 


14............] Balham Camera Club 
Ihsones 


Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn.... 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Sir William Abney gave—before what was probably the largest audi- 
ence yet gathered in the rooms — an extremely interesting 
demonstration, the first of a series on three-colour work. The 
particular point with the lecturer dealt was the 
determination of the colour-filters or screens for obtaining the nega- 
tives. Particular stress was laid on the fact that the only true basis 
of three-colour work was colour sensitometry scientifically and rigidly 
followed out; rule-of-thumb methods, which were far too common, 
were absolutely valueless if accurate results were required: Most of 
prints, which were now so widely disseminated, 
to be desired, and this was due primarily to the 
Most methods 


which 


the three-colour 
left a great deal 
use of improper filters, and, secondly, to deficient inks. 
of producing the filters were based on Maxweil’s colour sensation 
curves, but the lecturer demonstrated the superiority of using the 
luminosity curves of the spectrum obtained from the positive crater 
of the electric arc. Abandoning his former glass screen colour sensi- 
tometer, Sir William Abney now recommended rotating templates of 
coloured pigments—emerald green, vermilion, chrome orange, chrome 


yellow, uitramarine, and Brunswick green being the colours used. 
These, when rapidly rotated by means of a small motor, were reduced 
of equal height. Having found the screens, they were then tested on 
Each set of colours was then. matched with a spectrum colour, which 
gave the dominant hue of the filter. The absorption curves of the 
filters for the ideal panchromatic piate were then projected on the 
sereen, and for the blue the limits were from the violet to little b, 
for the green from the red Li line to the blue Li line, and for the 
ittle b to the extreme red, the curves being practicaliy all 
ested on 


red from 
of equal height. Having found the screens, they were then 
necessary templates, and adjusted till the same gave equal 
To find the necessary exposures, a white 
surface, illuminated by sunlight, was used as the test objec in 
1e sensitive plate was inserted strips of measured densities, 
through the filters till equal 


the three 
densities on the negatives. 


, an 


front of t 
and trial 
density was obtained under the s 


exposures were then made 
rips. Great importance was 
laid on the necessity of giving absolutely correct relative exposures, 
and the futility of trying to compensate for errors by subsequent 
faking. 
proved by the projection of a series of 
of the triple lantern. 


The practical application of the methods suggested was then 
extremely fine slides by means 


Sotrmampron Camera Club.—Mr. C. H. Hewitt, of the Polytechnic 
School of Photography, lectured on Monday evening last to the mem- 
“ Portraiture.” 


owing :—The difference between outdoor and 


bers of this club on Among the points discussed by 


the lecturer were the fol 
indoor portraiture was shown to consist largely in the great diffusion 
of light in the former, which tended to general softness and ditticulty 
of obtaining proper shadows; while in indoor portraiture the difficulty 
concentration of light, leading to great con- 
h outdoor work, Mr. Hew:tt, after pointing 
of the sitter in relation to light and camera, 


lay in dealing with the 
trasts. Dealing first wi 
out the correct position 
viz., the light striking 
of 45 deg. to the line of sight, advised amateurs to avoid copying 


orthodox studio styles of portraits, and pointed out what effects 


he face laterally and verticaliy at an angle 


might be obtained from such methods—as, for instance, the use of 
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a semi-translucent parasol held ‘by the sitter—pleading, also for | one ounce. For use of 2 and 3 take sufficient of 3 to dissolve the 


originality in the work. Turning to indoor photography under con- 
ditions ordinarily available for the amateur, Mr. Hewitt showed, by 
diagram, the right and wrong of the matter; how the usual method 
of placing the sitter immediately in front of the source of light, with 
the face in profile to that light, while the sight line from the camera 
made an angle of 90 deg., produced the portrait of extreme contrast, 
great high lights, deep shadows. Then how, with the light coming 
from directly behind the operator on to the sitter, was produced the 
flat portrait, devoid of moulding of features ; and, finally, how the 
normaily correct portrait was produced by the light reaching the face 
both laterally and vertically at an angle of 45 deg. from the line 
of sight. Mr. Hewitt then showed how a diffusing screen of tissue 
paper, or similar substance, interposed directly between the light 
and the sitter produced the half tones between the extreme high 
lights and shadows, and, proceeding to the further aid of a reflector 
to lighten the too dark shadows, pointed out the danger of cross 
lights. The rule laid down for this was that the reflector, of suit- 
able description, should be so placed as to carry on the high light 
from its vanishing extremity without break, and in proper degree, 
into the shadows. Among a host of practical hints, Mr. Hewitt 
dealt with the matter of lack of symmetry in feature, and pointed 
out that in this matter the law of perspective should be regarded ; 
that is, if, for instance, a nose were crooked or one eye lower than 
another, the trend of the nose or the lower eye should be the farther 


from the camera. 

Liverroot Amateur PHorocraprHic Assoctation.—An extraordi- 
nary general meeting of this society was held on Thursday evening 
of last week, in the rooms in Eberle Street. The business before 
the meeting was the election of hon. secretary in the place of Mr. 
iA. G. Butt, who had been elected to the council. Mr. C, F. 
Inston was proposed, and unanimously elected. Mr. James Shaw, 
of Manchester, then delivered his lecture, on “ O’er Mountain, Lake, 
and Lagoon,” the venue being Switzerland and Italy. , 

Crreptecare Prorograpnic Socrery.—On November 27, Mr, J. 
McIntosh gave a lecture on “Intensification and Reduction,” before 
the members of this society. He said that negatives might con- 
yeniently be divided into seven classes, thus :—1. [Correctly exposed, 
and correctly developed; 2. Correctly exposed, but under-devéloped ; 
3. Correctly exposed, but over-developed; 4. Under-exposed, and 
lightly developed; 5. Under-exposed, and fully developed; 6. Over- 
exposed, and lightly developed ; 7. Over-exposed, and fully developed. 
He advised for the improvement of negatives such as above the 
following :—1. Of course, required no after treatment. 2. Immerse 


and bleach the negative in a saturated solution of mercuric chloride 
containing $ per cent of hydrochloric acid. Wash the negative 
in a 4 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid, wash in plain water, 
and then blacken in a solution of formaline 34 minims, sodium 
hydrate 10 grains, water 4 ounces. Negative must remain in this 
path until the image is well black, then wash thoroughly. 3, 
Reduce in a 2 per cent. solution of ammonium persulphate, contain- 
ing 4 per cent. of sulphuric acid; rinse in a 5 per cent. solution of 
sodium sulphite, wash, fix in hypo, and thoroughly wash. 4. In- 
tensify in the following:—Mercuric chloride, 1 grain; potassium 
iodide, 3 grains, sodium sulphite, 40 grains; water, 1 ounce. After 
intensifying negative in this solution, develop it in any clean work- 
ing developer, and wash. 5. Reduce in a 2 per cent. solution of 
ammonium persulphate, mentioned in No. 3. Intensify with the 
solution given in No. 4, as though negative was under-developed, 
6. Intensify in (1) Mercuric chloride, 100 grains; potassium bromide, 
100 grains; water, 10 ounces. Bleach in this and wash well. Then 


blacken in the following mixed together:—(2) Silver nitrate, 100 
grains; water, 10 ounces. (3) Potassium cyanide, 100 grains; water, 


precipitate first formed. As soon as blackening is complete, wash 
thoroughly. 7. Reduce in:—Sulphuric acid, 8 minims; potassium 
permanganate, 16 grains; water, 10 ounces. 

Asprpren Puoro Arr Crup.—At a meeting of this club, last 
week, a practical demonstration on X-ray photography was given by 
D. A. Christian, one of the members. Several radiographs were 
taken and developed—a hand requiring two minutes’ exposure, and 
a foot, with boot on, about three minutes. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Tun Photographic Convention Winter Re-union.—As announced 
in our last issue, the members of the P.C.U.K. will have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting at a social function, on Friday, January 12, 1906, 
to be held at the Galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk ‘Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W. The attractions of the 
evening will include a recep’ ‘ion, and an exhibition of modern 
paintings by British artists, vocal and instrumental music, and 
a little dance. Light refreshments will be provided. Invitation 
cards will be forwarded only to those members who have intimated 
their desire to be present, and will not be transferable. Members 
desirous of introducing friends on the occasion, may obtain visitors’ 
ickets at 2s. 6d. each. ‘The number, however, of these will be very 
imited, and early application for them is desirable. Applications 
‘or tickets should be made to the hon. sec., Mr, F. A. Bridge, Kast 
Lodge, Dalston Lane, N.E. 


Royat Photographic Society.—At the ordinary meeting to he 
ield on Tuesday, December 12, at 66, Russell Square, the Rey. 
H. W. Dick will lecture on “ Art and Photography.” 

Tur Postal Camera Club’s Exhibition at the R.P.S.—This exhi- 
ition at 66, Russell Square, will remain open to the public daily, 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., on presentation of visiting card, until 
January 13, 1906. 


Royat Iystrrurion.—The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution before Easter:—A Christmas course of six 
illustrated lectures, adapted to a juvenile auditory, by Professor 
H. H. Turner, on “ Astronomy.” Professor H. H. Parker, three lec- 
tures on Impressions of Travel in China and the Far East; Professor 
William Stirling, six lectues on Physiology Subject; Dr. J. E. Marr, 
three lectures on the Influénce of Geology on Scenery (The Tyndall 
Lectures); Rev. Canon Beeching, two lectures on Shakespeare; Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd, two lectures on the Significance of the Future in. the 
Theory of Evolution; Mr. H. B. Irving, two lectures on the English 
Stage in the Eighteenth Century; Mr. Francis Darwin, three lectures 
on the Physiology of Plants; Professor B. Hopkinson, three lectures 
on Internal Combustion Engines (with experimental illustrations) ; 
Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, two lectures on the Church in France; Mr. J. W. 
Gordon, two lectures on Advances in Microscopy; Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann, two lectures on George Frederick Watts as a Portrait Painter: 
and Professor J. J. Thomson, six lectures on the Corpuscular Theory 


of Matter. The Friday evening meetings will commence on Janu 
ary 19, when Professor J. J. Thomson wiil deliver a discourse ot 
Some Applications of the Theory of Electric Discharge to Spectto 
scopy. Succeeding discourses will probably be given by Professo: 
S. P. Thompson, Mr. H. F. Newall, Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, Dr 
R. Caton, Dr. Hutchison, Sir Andrew Noble, Bart., Professor P 
Zeémann, Mr. W. B. Hardy, and other gentlemen. 
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“From the report of the third competition and exhibition organised | against a firm in the Strand to whom the defendant had sent the 
by the Association Belge de Photographie we learn that the fixture photograph to be copied, but the judge dismissed the case, telling 
sproved very successful, work having been sent in from all | him that Warhurst was the proper person to proceed against. Defen- 
ats of Europe. The only English worker whose name appears in dant did not appear, but it was stated on his behalf that owing to 
he award list is Mr. F. J. Mortimer, who has gained the premier | financial difficulties he had been unable to pay for the work. His 
prize (silver-gilt medal) for his lantern slides. Honour gave judgment for is., and ordered the return of the picture 
Mussrs. Hoventon are publishing some new calendars for 1906, | Within a week. 


ich are specially intended for the use of amateur photographers. Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
these calendars are likely to be exceedingly popular as Christmas ordinary quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. on the Preferred and 
ind New Year cards. A space is provided at the top for a photo- % per cent. on the Common Stock of this company, there will be 
hic print, ‘and the colouring and design is in good taste. The paid on January 1 next an additional dividend of 2 per cent. on the 
in mind, and soft, rich | Common Stock, making 12 per cent. paid during the past year. 
owns have been utilised with the design in a lighter shade of the 
colour. Full particulars and an admirably illustrated booklet 
e sent on application to 88-89, High Holborn, W.C. 


a South Londor Photographic Societv.—This society’s annual | Corres ondence. 


intern lecturette competition was decided at the last meeting, the *,* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
going to Mr. F. W. Jeffery, who has thus won the competition notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
io years in succession. Second and third positions fell to Mr, of the writers are given. 

|B. Slater, F.R.P.S. The judges, Messrs. J. M. Sellors and | *,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions eapressed by our 
J. Terry, of the Croydon Camera Club, had to again complain that correspondents, 


ag 
any competitors jeopardised their chances by including so many es a 3 = 
lides of an inferior quality. PERSPECTIVE AND VIEW POINT. 


, 3 To the Editors. 
Tur scheme, put forward by the International Society, for erecting 


public monument to Mr. Whistler, is chiefly to be welcomed because Gentlemen,—I have to thank yourter dine moines ae tape wees 
ae a) aa i 2 

le work is to be entrusted to M. Rodin. A characteristic piece of | Of ™Y. book Beuarioacie Tables: That the eae te Few Our 

fork by a sculptor of his distinction would be, no doubt an impor- attention to requires accentuation may be seen in a paper by Mr. 

int addition to the monuments which are to be seen in London, and Leisk, in your issue of to-day’s dhaiie, Nyaile much that he says is 

ould have the greatest possible claim upon the attention of all in- interesting from a rule-of-thumb point of view, and so far as I know 

élligent art lovers may be of use to many, some of his statements are certainly mis- 


4 b ; tes leading. 
Sm Wirtiam Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., will distribute the prizes 


nd certificates at the annual prize distribution and students’ conver- p 
am . - . = . quarter-plate lens when used in a half-plate camera, would act as a 
dione to be held this evening (Friday), at the Northampton Insti- Pat tOs 

wide angle lens, which is not the fact. 


One would imagine, for instance, from what he says, that every 


ite, Clerkenwell, E.C. The conyersazione for members and students 2 

he continued to-morrow, December 9, when the building will be The statement, however, that attracted my attention most was 
town open to the whole of the members and students and their | “The shorter the focus of the lens the more violent will the perspec- 
tive be,” which is diametrically opposed to the real state of the case, 
as I stated last week. “From the same station point all lenses give 
the same perspective.” 


When you alter your station point, of course 
the perspective is different, but you should not blame that on the 
lens. “The moral or lesson” Mr. Leisk goes on to say. “is that the 
lens whose focal length is nearest to the distance we hold a book 
from our eyes when reading is the one that will most truly render 
natural objects, as we see them.” Now, any picture he may take, say 
with a Yin. or 14in. focus lens, may be taken with a 3in. Jens o 


s’ Photographs.—An action was brought, in t 
Division last week, by Mr. Alfred Ellis, of Baker 
ineet, to recover damages for an infringement of the copy- 
ght in photographs of Miss Le ty Lind and Miss Fay 
a and for an injunction against Mr, Hearnden, 


Mpnetor of “The Gentleman’s Journal ;” who purchased the blocks 


similar angle only smaller, and if it is good perspective in the one 
it will be good perspective in the other. So that what is called good 
perspective in a picture is more a conventional selection than anything 
else. His remarks as to looking at photographs through a lens o 
lm the proprietors of the “St. James's Budget,” and published | similar focus to that with which the photograph was taken are 
Hroductions in his issue. ‘The defence was that the infringement interesting, and the facts stated are made use of, as he says, in the 
4 an innocent one, and defendant offered five guineas in settle- stereoscope but his statements are incomplete from a scientific poin 
nt. The judge said he would accept defendant’s undertaking to | of view for before distortion entirely disappears all the fundamenta 
€ up the blocks and copies, which was equivalent to granting an | conditions of perspective projection have to be complied with. He only 
Hwction. However, he would impose a penalty of one guinea on | deals with one “ distance ” of the eye from the picture. 

of the two copies, and assessed the damages at five guineas, 
“ directed that each side should pay their own costs. 
{0UBLE About a. Photograph.—At the Greenwich County Court on 
day last, Thomas Kennett 


The subject may be of very little importance to the ordinary 
photographer who does his work only as he has been taught and who 
has no individuality, but difficulties are continually cropping up 
, of Vauxhall, sued Thomas K. War- where a knowledge of this part of the subject is. essential. Such as 
st, of Ermine Road, Lewis nam, for £2, or the return of a photo- in the correction of perspective distortion by the lantern, the photo- 


na an a : A : : 
Ph of his father. This was handed to ‘defendant to graphing of groups and figures to suit certain b 


ackerounds, or the 


© “pied and placed in a pendant, but he had not been able to photographing of certain backgrounds to suit cert 
pover it, 


ain figures, etc., ete, 
Rost, F. Suerar. 


He had taken proceedings at’ Westminster County Court —Yours truly 
g 2) y> 


issue of November 17, re “Makers’ Formule,’ 
a help t 
chemists in making up such formule is 
are taken as avoirdupois, ie., 437. 
ordered in ounces are measured, 
When manufacturers w 
usually careful to specify that, or as an alternativ: 
ties in grains, which does away with any ambiguity. 
of any instructions to the contrary, 
that when ounce 
avoirdupois ounce (457.5 grains). 
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To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—With regard to your correspondent’s letter in your 
> it may possibly be 


o him to know that the usual custom amongst photographic 
as follows :—Ounces of solids 
5 grains to the ounce; liquids 
ie., 480 minims to the ounce. 
ish to have the apothecaries’ ounce they are 
e to order quanti- 
In the absence 
it is usually safe to conclude 
es of solids are given in formule, they refer to the 
Aurrep R- Waeattey, M.P.S. 


92, High Street, Burton-on-Trent, 
November 28, 1905. 


THE FREE PORTRAIT SWINDLE. 
To the- Editors. 


Gentlemen,—Thanks for your corroborative comments on Messrs. 


re “The Free Portrait Swindle,” at Scarborough, 
ad Hull for Scarborough, as the facts are as true 
W. Barry. 


Brigham’s action, 
but please also re 
of one town as the other.—Yours faithfully, 

7 and 8, Park Street, Anlaby Road, Hull. 
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DEVELOPING P.O.P. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reply to Mr. BE. A. Bartlett’s letter of inquiry 
yelopment of faintly printed images on P.O.P. and 


respecting the de 
few hints, aa’ to put him in 


P.0.P. postcards, I-wish to give him a 
the way of obtaining further information on the subject. 

1st. The light for manipulation.—_I_ have found from experience 
that the most important thing to attend to is the 


and experiment 
erations must be 


ad power of the light in which the various 0 
eedom from fog and staias, the 


Tt is almost impossible 


colour ai 
ecnducted, in order to ensure perfect fr 
former often being mistaken’ for the latter. 
first to realise how rapid P.O.P. really is until a 
lied to it under favourable 
int as to be all 


for anyone at 
developer of a suitable kind has been app. 
Then it is found that an image so fa 
le to the eye before development can be 
This being the case, it is most 
1 the operations (except 
e conducted in a room 


conditions. 
but, if not quite, imvisib 
developed into a strong image. 
important, and absolutely necessary, that a 
the printing) connected with the P.O.P. b 
illuminated by an artificial light of a yellow colour; that produced by 
an ordinary paraffin candle, or of a paraffin lamp, without a yeliow 
screen, is usually quite safe, But if one thickness of light yellow 
coloured tissue paper is placed in front of the light, perfect satety 
will be ensured for this purpose. If daylight must be used, the 


window should face the north, and must be glazed with yellow glass, 


bric, in a similar manner to that adopted 


or covered with canary fa 


in a room, suitable for working t 
ed as being safer, because the source of 


ve wet collodion process in. But the 


former plan is recommend 
light is much more uniform in power. 
9nd. The printing.—This is best done by daylight (but any highly 


actinic artificial light can be used instead if desired or necessary), but 


the progress of the printing must be examin 
ed and useless prints will be the result. 


from, or the daylight is 


ed.by a yellow artificial 


light only, otherwise fogg 
But if very dense negatives are to be printed 
usually is during very dark or foggy 


very poor in actinic quality, as i 
weather in the autumn and winter, it will be found convenient, if not 


adyisable (although not absolutely necessary) to use a printing gauge 


ie number of tints necessary with anh 
ter with the number ascertained alter 
s been obtained, it will not only bes! 
in the future. It will only be necessary 
tached to each printing frame in order 
to know when the printing has proceeded far enough, which will say 
much time if many negatives are being printed from and severa 

Of course the number of tints neces 
rame must be indicated outside on thé 


frame. As by ascertaining t 
negative, and marking the la 
the first satisfactory print hai 
present use, but will be useful 
to examine the actinometer a 


prints are required from each. 
sary for the negative in the 
front of the frame. 

As the exposure required 
twentieth (or even less than 


amount of printing necessary is not very 
But of course printing time is saved if, as nea 


h of the full “printing-out” time 1 
printing for a longer period, which, 0 
imber of prints are required froy 


may vary from about one-fifth to one 
his) of the full “ printing-out » time, th 
exact in order to obtail 


satisfactory results. 
as possible, say one-twentie 
given to each print instead o 


course, is important if a large nv 
atives in as short a time as possible. 


certain neg 
Imost every developing ager 


3rd. The developer.—I believe that a 
imown may be employed with success after being rendered freely aci 
I have used hydroquinone, ortol, and. pyro. with satisfactory results 
but prefer the two latter, as they produce much more harmonior 
prints (ie., they give more detail all over, and less blackness tha 
hydroquinone does) and develop much faster. 
developer made from the following stock solution of pyro, viz. :— 


I can recommend tt 


Stock SoLvurion: 


Distilled, or other pure water, 5 ounces; metabisulphite of potas! 
1 to 2 drachms; pyrogallic acid (heavy crystals), 4 drachms. Tl 
quantity of metabisulphite of potash must not exceed two drachms, | 
the development may be too slow. 


To develop take: 
Pure glycerine (or very thick gum arabic solution), 2 
pyro. solution (as above), 40 to 60 minims; water (boiled rain, tap: 


-6 drachm 


well), to make 4 ounces. 
This is the correct quantity to use in a ha 
developing dish; if more is used the development. will be slower, at 


It-plate glass or porcela 


stained prints more likely. 

Immerse the dry print in the above developer, and quickly turn 
over and over to avoid air bells and other defects. 

Only develop one print at a time unless several can be develop 
side by s.de, and then it is well not to do more than two. The develo 
ment takes from about four to two minutes, as it becomes gradual 
quicker with each successive print, because the developer becom 
richer in free silver which is added to it by each successive print. 

The developer must be freely acid to blue litmus paner in order 
It must also contain some gum arabic, fish glue, isingla 


work clean. 
in order to prevent the film or back of the print fr 


or glycerine, 
being stained. 

The proportion of either of the latter necessary will vary fr 
about twice to six times as much as of the developing agent presé 
in the developer. The above formula will serve as a guide, as differs 
developing agents and formula may require more or less than th 
stated above. 

The quicker the development is within reason the freer the pri 
are likely to be from stain, but if it takes place in. less than ¢ 
minute, it is very difficult to avoid over-development. 

If the development is too slow, if may be caused by the d 
being too weak generally, or it may be too acid, or too much gum, J 
velopi 


eveloj 


glue, or glycerine may have been added to it, or too much de 
solution may be in use for the size of dish in use and the size of | 
prints being developed. Or it may be due to there being too lit 


free silyer present in the developer, owing partly to the paper u! 


evelo} 


or actinometer, which can be permanently attached to the printing 


only having a small quantitv of silver present in it, or the d 
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may have too much water in it, the latter being most probable. In 
the latter case the addition cf a few drops of a 10 per cent. solution 
ifnitrate of silver to it will increase the speed development. 

4th. The stop bath.—A “stop bath” must be used, because it is 
impossible to stop the development quickly enough with water alone. 


The following is cheap and effective :— 


Stop Baru. 


WERIGE w Conecononbooaonccboucejpecbobsxondadobbade 20 
Chloride of sodium (table salt)............ 2to 4 ounces. 


ounces. 


‘Immerse the developed print quickly in the “stop bath” and 
keep it moving for at least one minute, and let it remain in it for five 
m ten minutes longer. Then transfer it to a large dish of water, or, 


hetter still, to another “stop bath” half or a quarter the strength 


ofthe above “s in which it is allowed to remain until the 


whole batch of p It is 
m clean water before toning and fixing as usual. 


op bath,’ 


ts have been developed. hen well washed 
Always well rinse 
the fingers with cleau water and wipe them dry after placing each 
mrint into the “stop bath ” before proceeding to develop another print, 
itherwive finger-marks may be made on the prints. 
As fuller working details, formule and other methods of working 


mot very well be given in a letter owing to the space necessary, I 


must refer the reader to several very good articles on the subject 
which have appeared from time to time in the Brrrism JOURNAL OF 
the last few 


he phot 


Puorograrny and elsewhere duri months, and 


fom time to time for many years past 


also in 


rap hic 


muals. The reader will also find much useful information on the 
Bubject in the * 


18 to 744, and toa letter which appeared in the BririsH JouRNAL 


British Journal Photographic Almanac” for 1903, pp. 


Of PHO 


apxy for January 30, 1903, p. 98. The only thing I need 


scting the above article and letter is that «since they were 


iy res} 
written I have found that boiled rain, well, or tap water, after being 
filtered, can be used for all the solutions with success, instead of the 
Wistilled water I recommended, as certain defects that I then thought 
vere caused by the water I had used I afterwards found were due to 
other causes. 

By both the methods indicated above, a reddish-coloured image is 
produced by development alone, which can be easily toned with gold, 


” before 


provided it has been well washed after the “stop baths’ 
toning. As I prefer to tone my prints with gold, I always use a 
developer that produces a reddish-coloured image, and have not tried 
pobtain a more or less pleasing tone by developing and fixing alone 
and I feel sure that the former plan of working is much easier and 
much more certain in action than the latter, because the correctness 
Of the exposure is not so important when the former method is 
adopted. If the latter method is employed (i.e., developing and 
fixing alone), the vse of an actinometer as a guide to the exact depth 


of printing necessary, in order to produce the tone desired, is almest 


spensable. 
he foregoing refers to the development of P.O.P. with an acid 
This is termed 


eveloper, which requires the presence of free silver. 
But P.O.P. can be developed with a well- 
Mstrained alkaline developer if the prints are treated by a method 


Mhysical development.” 


Previous to development, first introduced to the photographic public 
M 1893, full details of which are given by Mr. Wilson in a little book 
titled “Paget Prize P.O.P., and How to Use It,” to be obtained 
platis from any photo dealer or from the Paget Prize Company, Ltd., 


W . nas 
' ford. No doubt one or the other of the metheds indicated above 
Mill suit Mr. 


eat rae 
3artlett, and perhaps some other readers of this journal. 
hankins you i Bb fie 

“ing you in anticipation.—I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 


Us JU; ISLNokceiopitt, 
3 Cherry Orchard Lane, Eastwood, Rochford, Essex, 
November 30, 1905. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


*.° All matters intended for the text portion of this JOURNAL, includ 
ing queries, must be addressed to “ THE Eprrors, Tue Britisi: 
Jourvat of PuotocrapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 
London, W.C.” Tnattention to this ensures delay. 


*.* Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*.° Communications relating to Advertisements and general busines 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Henry Greenwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*.° For the conveniznce of Readers, our Publishers, Messrs HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
ls. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, ete. 
T wo unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


F, C. Macmahon, 23, Academy Street, Inverness. Photograph of J. Stirling, Esq. 
of Fatsburn, fiuss-shine. 


P. Jones, Victoria Street, Lincoln. Photcgray h of ihe Opening of the Lincoin 
Electric Tramwuys. 
Mrs. B. Goodwin, 93, Church Road, Smethwick, Birmingham.  Photoyiaph, Old 


Cha, el Farm, Smethwick. 


DRAWING REGISTERED :— 


§. Ashton, 91, Waterloo Street, Oldham. Drawirg of St. Peter's Church 


Oldham. 


Rerovcninc (A. E. Henson).—Your circle prints worked two years 


show very fair retouching in the fine-grain method ; 


although the lines and shadows appear to have been unduly 


You do not send prints before retouching, however, 
Your present firm may 


removed. 
so it is difficult to judge exactly. 
possibly affect rough matt papers in preference to glossy, and 


hence they desire greater breadth of treatment, and the only 
seems sensible under the circumstances is—when 


advice ‘that 
in Rome do as the Romans do. A skilied retoucher should not 


be confined to one set or mechanical touch, but should be abie 


to adapt himself to circumstances and the exigencies of the 


particular studio in which he finds employment. A coarse 


grain on heads of the size shown depends entirely upon sub- 


ject and the printing paper used. 


Apprenticrsuip.—I herewith enclose my indenture of apprenticeship, 


wherein you will see I was to be instructed in the art, 0. 
I served my three years faithfully, 


of photography. 
2 my apprenticeship I was never allowed to do or 


or busine 


but duri 


instructed in retouching. My father wrote asking my em- 
ployer to do so, but he said that was a different branch al- 
together, and did not come within my apprenticeship indenture, 
and, of course, I am greatly handicapped in obtaining a, fairly 
remunerative berth, having to go asa printer.only. Could you 
kindly inform me if I have good grounds of action against my 
late employer for breach of contract? You will see by my in- 
denture I have been out of my time and away from my late 
employer about six months, as although he gave me a good 
reference as to my being a good printer and general assistant 
he only offered me 10s. per week, so my father refused to let 
me start for him, and I have applied for many situations, but 
not being able to retouch I suffer in consequence.—NEWCASTLE- 
on-Ty. 

The “art, trade, or business of photography ” is a wide term, 


and we should certainly say includes retouching, when the 
apprentice is bound to a portrait photographer. Retouching 


nowadays is really a very important part of the business. We 


ee ec 
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should say there is good ground of action for damages, but 
should suggest that the question be submitted to a solicitor. 
The indenture has been returned to you. 


Sorar Paprr.—t should consider it a favour if you would kindly 
inform me through the medium of your esteemed paper the 
formula for sensitising solar paper. The raw paper is, I 
believe, salted in the first place, then, when dry, it is sensitised 
and exposed while still wet. What I want to know is the 
method or formula used. This solar paper is very slow, and 
it requires an are light for exposing.—Bromo. 

A good formula for this will be found in the B. J. Almanac 
for 1906, p. 799. Immerse sheets of paper for 5 or 6 minutes 
in (1) silver nitrate, 150 grains; distilled water, 10 oz.; then 
hang vp to dry. Then immerse in (2) potassium iodide, 
500 grains; distilled water, 10 oz.; for five or six minutes 


and dry. After washing in clean water the paper can be 
dried by a gentle heat, and will keep for some time. For 
sensitising use equal quantities of (a) silver nitrate, 48 grains; 
distilled water, 1 ounce; (b) gallic acid sat. sol. Brush over 
the iodised paper, allow the coating to sink in, and then 
brush over again. Wash and dry. The developer is a satu- 
rated solution of gallic acid plus a little silver nitrate solu- 
tion, and some acetic acid. If this works too hard use instead 


of No. 2 solution above the following: Potassium iodide, 
240 grains; potassium bromide, 80 grains; distilled water, 
10 0z., and add to A 2 or 3 grains of citric acid. After devel- 
opment wash well and fix in a 1 in 4 hypo solution as usual. 


Procrss.—We are not aware that Warnerke’s tissue can now be 
obtained, but if anywhere it would be from Penrose and Co., 
109, Farringdon Road, E.C., from whom also you would prob- 
ably be able to get the photo-litho papers. 


E. Goopwin.—We have read through your rather long communica- 
tion, but we are not clear as to the points you desire informa- 
tion upon. However, you, or the other photographer, have 
no copyright in any photographs you are paid for taking, 
unless the customer assigns ib to you in writing. Therefore 
it would be useless to register it unless that has been done. 
The copyright in the painting belongs to the one for whom 
it was painted, unless the artist specially reserved it to 
himself by agreement. The search fee at Stationers’ Hall is 
one shilling, but we do not undertake to make searches. If 
you send us two photographs of each subject, and one shil- 
ling and sevenpence for each we shall be pleased to effect the 
registration for you. 


Pray Paprrs.—Can you through the medium of the B. J. give me 
a formula for sensitising plain drawing papers. I remember 
one in the Year Book of about 15 years ago. The paper was 
soaked in bichromate of potash and then sensitised. If you 
can give me particulars I shall be obliged.—C. M. Carn. 

A complete series of articles on plain salted papers appeared 
in our issues for April 28, May 12 and 19, and June 2 this 
year. 


Frrrovs Oxatatn Inrensirmr (J. B.).—Bleach in saturated solution 
mercuric chloride to which 20-50 minims hydrochloric acid has 
been added. After bleaching wash for about one hour. The 
negative is blackened by application of saturated solution of 
potass. oxalate, 6 parts by measure; saturated solution of 
ferrous sulphate, 1 part by measure. The ferrous sulphate 
being poured into the other. Well wash after complete 
intensification. 
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Bromipy.—In your issue of B. J. of October 13, you give a pyro 
developer for bromide paper. (1) Is it any use for bromide 
postcards? (2) Is washing necessary between developing and 
fixing? (3) I want to enamel bromide postcards; what is the 
best to treat them with and when? (4) How much washing 
after fixing? 

(1) Yes; but stains are more likely to make their 
appearance on the back of card. (2) Yes. (3) Squeegeeing 
them to talced plate glass, or ferrotype plate will give them 
the necessary high glaze. Squeegee them down after fixing, 
aluming and washing. (4) One hour’s washing in several 
changes will be sufficient. 


EncuisH Wercuts.—Will you kindly oblige an old reader, who is 
not a chemist, by putting the following recipe into good old 
English? As it stands now it is not clear to a poor professional 
like myself :—Metol solution 1.10, 10 cc.; soda sulphite solu- 
tion 1.5, 10 cc.; pot. bromide solution 1.10, 0.5 cc.; water, 
200 cc.—A. WuireLey. 

Our correspondent should turn to the B. J. Almanac for 
1906, p. 1081 et seq., where he will find the question of 
weights and measures clearly explained. Converting the 
formula into English measures, however, and assuming that 
the total bulk of developer is to be a pint, the formula reads, 
disregarding fractions:—Metol (dry), 44 grains; sodium sul- 
phite (crystal), 88 grains; potassium bromide (dry), 2 grains; 
water to 20 ounces. 


Tue Second American Salon.—The British work has scored ex- 
tremely well at the Second American Salon, for out of 100 pictures 
sent by 27 exhibitors, 67 pictures by 23 exhibitors have been 
accepted, and. the jury of painters has selected “The Mother’s 
Kiss,” by Mrs. G. A. Barton, as the picture in the exhibition, and 
this will be purchased for the permanent collection of the Metro- 
politan Camera Club, at the handsome price of 100 dollars (£20). 
The third “honourable mention” in the exhibition was given to 
W. Clayden, of Plymouth, for his well-known picture “Tugging 
Home,” while the first and second “honourable mentions” were 


also secured by non-Americans, going respectively to Guido Rey 
and to Alfredo Ornano, two of the Italian competitors. The 
pictures finally accepted for the American Salon are 221 from 81 
American exhibitors, and 132 from 42 non-Americans. The latter 
include England, France, Germany, Italy, India, Holland, Spain, 
Austria, Ireland, Mexico, the Argentine Republic, and Cape Town. 

SUNDERLAND Photographic Association.—Entry forms are now ready 
for the forthcoming exhibition of this society. Silver and bronze 
plaques (specially designed) are offered, The judges will be Messrs, 
Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., and Frank M. Sutcliffe. The Hon. Secre- 
tary is W. E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 


*,* NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Blocks and copy are received subject 
to the approval of the Publishers, and advertisements are inserted 
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the text portion of the pape 
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EX CATHEDRA. 

That the Committee of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association are genu- 
inely anxious to meet the wishes and re- 
quirements of assistants in the certificate scheme is un- 
doubted. On the publication of the prospectus, just a 
year ago, it was announced that it was on trial and would 
be reconsidered in the light of experience at the end of 
the twelvemonth. In fulfilment of their promise, the 
Committee are now engaged in an investigation of the 


The P.P.A. 
Assistants’ 
Certificates. 


OO LULU 


taken the judicious step of inquiring where the difficulty 
lies of those, who, from their having sent for the prospec- 
tus aud not followed the matter up by applying for certifi- 
cates, presumably, have some fault to find with the system. 
The brief report of the last meeting of the Committee, 
which appears in another column, shows that the opinions of 
hose assistants who replied to the inquiry have been 
reated with the consideration that should be accorded 
hem, and that the desire, throughout expressed, to benefit 
equally both employers and those they employ, is being 
acted up to. That such a comprehensive scheme as was 
attempted proves to be capable of improvement is not to 
he discredit of those who devised it, and it is to their 
eredit that they have displayed the broadminded, and we 
may add, the benevolent spirit they have in dealing with 
he matter. Professional photographers and their assis- 
ants have more interests in common than either side ap- 
pears to recognise, and if the Professional Photographers’ 
Association is the means of causing the fact to be realised, 
assistants will have almost as much reason to bless its 
existence as that class on whose behalf it was primarily 
established. 


EO 


* * * 
Photographic In the early days of photography minia- 
Suc iatures. ture painting was about at its zenith, and 
the old miniature painters obtained exceedingly high 
Prices for their very beautiful portraits on ivory. Photo- 
4 


practical working of the scheme then devised, and have | 
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graphy, however, killed that class of work, and many of 
the artists were forced to take to colouring photographs 
for a livelihood, in which branch of work they produced 
much that was altogether admirable. At that period por- 
trait jewellery, brooches, and lockets were very much in 
fashion, and it was the rule to see a fashionably dressed 
lady wearing a brooch or locket containing the portrait of 
some esteemed relative or friend in the form of a Daguer- 
reotype, coloured paper picture, or even the humble glass 
positive. Fashions change, and for many years this class 
of jewellery was no longer seen. A few years ago minia- 
ture painting again came to the fore, and locket minia- 
tures are now much in evidence. Many photographers, 
particularly those who were the first to take ib up and 
make it a specialty, have found it a very profitable branch 
of business, but it may be doubted whether the high-class 
ivory miniature is destined to have a long reign. It is 
well-known, of course, that the best houses obtain large 
sums for a miniature in colours on a photographic base, 
and even photographers whose businesses are outside the 
circle of “society” can depend on not infrequent sales of 
miniatures at ten guineas apiece to the bourgeois ladies 
of Crouch End or Brixton. Yet fashion is a fickle jade, 
and a thing which is all the rage one season may be unheard 
of the next. It is conceivable that by its very popularity 
with other sections of society the miniature portrait at its 
best may fall into disrepute. We are not decrying the 
cheaper miniatures which are remarkable at the price and 
appear to satisfy quite fashionably dressed people, but it is 
highly probable that this vulgarising of the genuine minia- 
ture will prove its quietus until, in course of time, it comes 
out again. The other day, in passing through the West 
End, we heard a tout at a cheap photographer’s calling 
out miniatures sixpence a dozen, and we are told that 
in the neighbourhood of Islington they are even being done 
at-threepence the dozen. Be that as it may, we know that 
for some time past miniatures, tinted with with aniline 
dyes, in an imitation gold locket, are being supplied from 
any portrait by stationers, drapers, and the like for some- 
thing like a couple of shillings. 


* * * 
Stained Readers of our “ Answers” columns have 
Negatives probably noticed that one of the most 
ain) Ne frequent queries concerns the removal 
Preventative. : © 3 . 
of silver stains from negatives which 


have been printed from while they were damp, or which 
have been in contact with damp paper. The query is one 
more easily put than answered. Some stains are deeply 
seated; that is, if they are well in the film, for hypo left 
in the film adds to what would otherwise have been con- 
fined to a stain on the surface. Such stains are more diffi- 
cult to remove, and in some cases cannot be removed. One 
is inclined to have but little sympathy with those who 
have valuable negatives ruined in this way, because the 
evil might have been avoided by the simple precaution of 
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varnishing. But varnishing negatives seems to be looked 
upon as a bugbear by the present-day photographer be- 
cause it involves a slight—very slight—extra amount of 
trouble, which, under the most favourable circumstances, 
can be dispensed with with impunity. Collodion negatives 
had to be varnished—the film was too tender to dispense 
with protection—and hence varnishing was never regarded 
as an extra trouble. Nor can it well be so regarded nowa- 
days, seeing the great immunity it confers upon a nega- 
tive. Collodion negatives, stained in the printing, were 
things unknown, and so it would be with gelatine 
ones if they were protected with varnish. 
* * * 

Varnishing. While varnishing negatives is looked 
upon as a troublesome operation, it is, as a matter of fact, 
an exceedingly simple one. In the Anmanac are several 
formule for negative varnishes, but few, we suspect, wil 
care to make their own varnish. Some varnishes take 
several hours to dry, and have, to some persons, an un- 
pleasant odour; others, on the contrary, dry at once and 
are comparatively free from smell. The question is which 
is the one to be used. Our preference is for a good spirit 
varnish with shellac as a base, i.e, the usual commercia 
spirit varnish. Some persons complain that spirit var- 
nishes are difficult to apply and do not flow evenly over 
the plate, and therefore we may perhaps give a hint or two 
to those who use such a varnish for the first time. In the 
first place, the film should be made perfectly dry, as any 
moisture in it will tend fo repel the varnish and prevent 
its flowing freely. If the moisture has been driven off 
before the fire the plate should be allowed to cool until it 
is nearly cold, or with just the chill off. The varnish is 
then poured on, flowed over the negative, and drained off 
into the bottle. The plate is then held in front of the 
fire and made quite as hot as the hand can well bear, 
keeping the plate in the position it was when the 
varnish was poured off. In five minutes, or when the 
plate is cold, it is ready for the printing frame. The great 
mistake of novices is in making the plate too hot in the first 
instance: the varnish does not then flow freely. The 
varnish may really be applied to the plate while it is per- 
fectly cold if it be heated directly afterwards to prevent 
the varnish from “chilling.” It may be mentioned thi 
varnish does not flow quite freely over a gelatine film +s 
it does over a collodion one, particularly if the plate 1s 
made very warm; but if the plate is cool at the time of 
application there is very little, if any, difference. 


* * * 
Finishing We referred last week to the spotting of 
Prints latinotype prints, our remarks being 
with the Se ee eee 2 
Point. entirely in connection with the use of 


colour such as Chinese ink or charcoal 
grey applied with a sable brush. In some studios he 
spotting, and in some cases even more elaborate finishing, 
is done with a pencil. The objection to this method lies 
in the shine of blacklead which becomes prominent on a 
perfectly matt surface print. In the artic e we printed 
last week on matt collodion paper, Mr. Perkins recom- 
mended pencil for this type of paper, and if the lead 


a 


matches the colour of the print, the spotting will be prac- 
tically invisible on account of the equal semi-glaze of the 
print. We remember seeing some fifteen years ago a 
number of very finely finished cabinet platinotypes, the 
face being stippled in much the same way that a negative 
is retouched, and the backgrounds carefully worked in. 
The whole of the work was done with the point, a lead 
pencil being used, and the gloss of the work was very pro- 
minent. A couple of guineas for each print was the price 
asked and obtained, and, of course, at such a figure practi- 


cally every print was framed, and under glass the shine of 
the pencil was not noticeable. A good deal of work may 
be done on larger prints and on enlargements with the 
carbon pencils which are supplied by artists’ colour- 
men. The pencil is something between a crayon and an 
ordinary blacklead, and, while easy to use, leaves no shini- 
ness. In conjunction with the air brush such a pencil is 
very effective, the air brush being used for tones of some 
area, such as vignette backgrounds, strengthening masses 
of shadow and so on, while the point is employed for the 
sharper touches. Of course, for simple spotting and 
touching up platinotypes and bromides, a finely pointed 
carbon pencil may be used, keeping the point fine on the 
usual glass-paper pad, working on the print by fine 
stippling and carefully avoiding anything in the direction 
of a pencil mark which could be identified as a line. With 
extremely light, delicate prints, an H or HH retouching 
pencil may be employed with less danger of producing a 
hybrid effect. 


* * * 
Point | A modification, or, perhaps, an elabora- 
Fueled a ion of the ordinary finishing with the 
e- int vhi " av referr i i 
gestion. point to which we have referred in the 


previous paragraph may be suggested, 
and, in the hands of a clever artist, should provide some- 
thing in the way of a novelty. It is, frankly, a hybrid 
production, though the finished work may be very effec- 
tive 'and successful commercially. An ordinary half-length 
portrait may be taken, and the whole of the figure stopped 
out on the back of the negative, so that when the print is 
made there is nothing but the head with, perhaps, the 
collar and tie, the rest of the paper being quite white. 
Hither paper the same size or larger than the negative 
may be used. When dry the print will have the figure 
suggested by a sketchy line drawing, the work being finer 
and a little more filled in where the dress comes near to the 
head. A few touches will be necessary on hair, eyes, and 
so on to prevent the contrast between the photographic 
image and the sketched-in portion from being too marked. 
Of course platinotype and bromide are the most suitable 
processes, with carbon in cases where a print free fronr 
any glaze in the shadows can be obtained. If the newer 
glazeless tissues be employed, then carbon on a suitable 
single transfer paner might be used even with a fairly 
strong negative. Red chalk carbon would be very effective 
if the chalk used in finishing could be obtained of exactly 
the same colour as the carbon tissue. If the stopping out 
of the figure be done on the film side, and the principal 
lines are left. they will indicate the drawing and facilitate 
the hand-work. Care must be taken to cover the whole of 
the back of the negative, except the face, with two or three 
layers of tissue paper, so that these lines, suggesting the 
drawing of the figure, will only give the faintest indication 
on the print. The sketched-in portion would need to be 
done with accuracy of drawing and a certain amount of 
lash. Anything in the nature of a hesitating line would 
at once produce a feeble result. 


fol 
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A Caution.—We are asked to warn photographers against a womar 
of about fifty years of age, medium height, slender build, pale com- 
plexion, and dark brown hair, and generally of good address and 
appearance. She has been calling on photographers and picture 
dealers with two old-looking water-colour pictures, which she re- 
presents as the work of the late Peter de Wint, by whom tkey 
were left to her father. On a photographer in Scotland purchasing” 
these for £2 10s., they were found to be copies and of no value. 
The woman sometimes sells through her daughter, 2 voung womarr 
wearing glasses, and at other times the “works of art” she has to 
dispose of are by David Cox and other artists. 
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o THE WORD “PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


THE propagation of historical errors appears to be the 
‘self-assumed task to which the writer on. photography 
in the “ Daily Telegraph” is now applying all his powers, 
and for which he appears to be highly qualified. Much 
as we may regret the publicity which is thus granted to 
‘absolute misconceptions, we would ignore such lapses from 
‘accuracy did not the writer impute to others a like 
ignorance of the early literature of photography. What 
ean one think of a writer who glibly puts aside the con- 
clusions arrived at by such distinguished investigators 
as Dr. J. A. H. Murray and Major-General Waterhouse, 
‘and then proceeds to make statements which are simply 
‘naive admissions of unacquaintance with the best-known 
classics of photography? Thus in last Friday’s “Tele- 
graph” we are told that the paper which Niepce offered 
to the Royal Society in 1827 was long believed to be lost, 
and came to light in 1884. Does the writer know that 
it was printed in full in the “Literary Gazette” of 1839 
(p. 138); that M. Biot was evidently acquainted with 


Niepee’s work in 1839 (“Comptes Rendus, Vol. 
8); that Isidore Niepce, we believe, included the 
paper in his “Historique de la Decouverte, impro- 


prement nommée daguerreotype,” published in 1842! 
Historically its publication in these places is not of great 
importance, but the fact that our author pronounces it 
lost until 1884 is a disquieting commentary on his qualifi- 
eations to discuss history with anybody moderately well 

eed on the subject. The “Amateur Photographer” of 

‘Tuesday last, in the course of some lengthy notes on 

‘this same topic, omits to mention its confirmation of the 

canard (which first appeared in the “Telegraph”) as to 

‘the alleged use of the word photography by Niepce in 

1816. We are still without a shred of positive evidence 
that Niepce did use the word then or at all. The nega- 

tir evidence, viz., Niepce’s use of “heliography,” in that 
last important document, his “ Notice sur V Heliographie,” 
which he wrote four years before his death, is against the 

“supposition. 

- Our contemporary, by way of “finally putting to rest” 
the question as to whether the word photography was 
used earlier than in Herschel’s paper of March 14, 1839, 
refers to Dr. Meme’s translation of Daguerre’s “ His- 
torique et Description des Procédés du Daguerreotype et 
du Diorama,” in which the translator explains (in a foot- 
note) that the word “photographic” is used by him in 
preference to “photogenic” as more exactly translating 

the French “ photographique.” But the argument ignores 

the date of the French original, viz., June 30, 1839, by 

which time—three months after Herschel’s paper—the 
word had commenced to become current. It leaves us still 
without one solitary instance of the word “ photography,” 
“photograph,” or “photographic ” ante-dating Herschel. 
and merely amounts to throwing dust in the eyes of 
those who might take the matter up. 

We are told that Arago’s reference (again on June 30) to 
the partnership between Niepce and Daguerre disposes of 
Dr. Murray’s contention that the use of photography and 
the allied words goes back no further than Herschel. But 
have our “historians” compared the vital passage (as 
translated by Memes) with the French origirial? We 
will’'put the two side by side for them:— =: °— « 

Meme’s (p. 13): The’ original ‘ (Daguerre’s 
“Of producing images with “Historique,” p. 14): 
sixty or eighty times greater. .' . “de ‘ reproduire 
rapidity than’ the earlier les’ imagesi avec ‘soixante 
applications ‘of the photo- ou quatre-vingts fois ~ de 
graphic principle.”  -promptitude’’ “. que les 
pos Loc eet procédés anciens.” : 


The italics are ours. Into the passages to which Dr. 


| 


| set swinging in an ellipse over the same. 


Murray’s critics attach such precious importance, the word 
“photographic” is introduced by the translator! 

The crucifixion of fallacies is a thankless task, and we 
would not dwell at such length on the false issues which 
have been raised in the present etymological enquiry were 
we not desirous of recording the plain facts in such a way 
that any student of photographic history who may wish 
to lend Dr. Murray his aid may not be misled by specula- 
tions which have the one prominent merit that they draw 
attention away from an egregious historical error. 


PRINTING PROCESSES. 
XVI.—GasticHt Papmrs. 


Tere can be no doubt that “gaslight” papers are coming 
more and more into favour as their good qualities are more 
appreciated. The ease, too, with which warm tones can 
be obtained by mere prolongation of the exposure and dilu- 
tion of the developer has caused them to be received with 
favour by amateur workers. 

As is probably well-known, the emulsion used for these 
papers is a chloro-bromide, that it to say, a mixture of 
chloride and bromide of silver, and to this must be ascribed 
the ease with which warm tones can be obtained, and also 
the slowness of the papers. It is impossible to state 
definitely the speed, but using a graded negative, it was 
found necessary to give from thirty to thirty-six times the 
exposure required for an average make of bromide paper. 
There are, of course, as with bromide papers, various 
kinds of “ gaslight” papers, and each must be tested for 
its own speed and gradation. 

Gaslight papers have long been credited’ with a some- 
what short scale of gradation, and it is generally assumed 
that they are certainly prone to blocking up in the shadows. 
Whilst this is true to some extent, so much depends upon 
the exposure and development that it is unsafe to dogma- 
tise, for we have found that some papers will give, with 
correct exposure and not too prolonged development, a 
scale of gradation from bare glass to an H. and D. density 
of 2.0, within which will lie the densities of the average 
negative. - 

It is an open question as to the best method of develop- 
ing these papers, but from a series of tests which we have 
carried out we have come to the conclusion that a full 
exposure and a very brief development with a strong 
developer will give the longest scale of gradation with the 
most satisfactory colour of image: that is if black is 
aimed at. 

It may be asked why one should use gaslight papers to 
obtain black images when equally good results can be 
obtained on bromide paper with greater ease and less 
expenditure of time. But this very fault, the necessarily, 
long exposure, is one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of gaslight papers. If, for instance, it is desired to turn 
out a large number of prints from some half-dozen or a 
dozen negatives, one can actually get through the work 
with greater expedition and certainty by using gaslight 
paper than with bromide, unless a rapid printing machine 
is available. ; 

In a case, such as we have just outlined, the method 
which we have seen most successfully worked is to use a 
number of printing frames, and place them on a table or 


| bench underneath a Wenham gaslight or inverted incan- 


descent burner. To these lights the exposure is not in- 
ordinately long. In another case in which only the incan- 
descent electric light was available, the printing frames 
were placed on a bench in two or three rows, and the lamp 
Whilst we had 
very grave doubts as to the results, these were put at 
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xest when the prints were developed. When a large num- 
er of prints are required of one subject, it would naturally 
be necessary to make a series of duplicate negatives, and 
hus ensure that all had the same density, when the ques- 
tion of correct exposure would be at once solved: this 
being the only difficulty when different negatives are used. 

Gaslight papers, of course, have received their name 
rom the fact that they can be manipulated in gaslight, 
that is without any dark room, but whilst it may be neces- 
sary to work them in actinic light occasionally, for turning 
hem out in quantities, it is certainly advisable to use some 
non-actinie medium in the dark room lantern; for this 
enables one to work with greater freedom and with a total 
absence of fog. The colour of the medium, however, can 
be very light, either a very pale yellow, or simply a piece 
of matt opal, or one of the pleasantest lights of all is that 
given by light chromium green glass. Both these will 
give a brilliant illumination all over the room, and yet be 
perfectly safe, even when the most sensitive of these 
papers is worked close to the lamp. 

As regards the developer, the favourite seems to be the 
well-known combination of metol and hydroquinone, and 
it certainly works satisfactorily in most cases. Working 
out all the formule to grains per ounces, the following 
appears to be the mean: — 


Metol 
Hydroquinone 
Sodium sulphite 
Sodium carbonate ... 36.0 grains. 
Potassium bromide md .. 0.3 grains. 
Water eed mes or sue 1 ounce. 


0.8 grains. 
3.0 grains. 
24.0 grains. 


Making up a developer on these lines we have found that it 
will suit every make of paper, though some require aslight 
increase of the bromide. It gives a pure black and white 
image, which has no tinge of rustiness, and it is rapid 
in its action. If development is prolonged the shadows 
will readily block up, thus giving one more contrast if 
this is desirable. Some operators prefer to so adjust their 
exposure to the developer that the print can lie in the same 
until finished. When working in quantities this course 
is no doubt satisfactory, but even then we prefer to give 
such a generous exposure that the print must be removed 
very quickly from the developer, before development 
ceases—in fact, as we have found that in working by this 
method a much longer scale of gradation is obtained, 
there is less blocking up of the shadows and absolutely no 
tendency to fogged or stained edges—a fault which pro- 
Jonged or forced development is very apt to cause. 

To arrest development some use an acid bath, but we 
think it preferable to wash the print at once in plenty of 
water, and use a fairly strong running stream. This may 
be more trouble, but we have found even when the prints 
are thus washed for five minutes that there is no increase 
in density, that is development does not continue, and 
there is far less likelihood of stains in fixing. 

Stains during fixation are one of the chief bugbears of 
gaslight papers. They are invariably caused by allowing 
the prints to lie one over the other, particularly when 
not thoroughly freed from all traces of developer. If an 
acid fixing bath be used, and if the prints are thoroughly 
well washed prior to immersion in the same, and then kept 
well under the surface of the fixing bath and constantly on 
the move, there is very little chance of brown or yellow 
Stains. 

‘Before considering the question of warm tones we 
may possibly give the following developer as typical 
of those which will give the blue-black print which is occa- 


sionally preferred to the pure black, particularly with 
glossy surfaced papers 


Sodium sulphit 50 grains. 
Amidol ais 5 grains. 
Potassium bromide 1.5 grains. 
Water 1 ounce. 


This must be made up within two or three days of use, as it 
will not keep well. ' 

To obtain warm tones with gaslight papers it is only 
necessary to increase the exposure and dilute the deve- 
loper, or one may do both the above and add ammonium 
bromide and carbonate. In the Armanac for this year, 
pp. 822-5, will be found various methods of obtaining warm 
tones. Using the above mixture of metol and hydro- 
quinone and diluting one part with 19 parts of water, one 
can obtain any tone from black to red chalk by practically 
increasing the exposure in geometrical ratio. 

Tt will occasionally be found that gaslight papers, 
particularly the glossy varieties show when finished 
certain streaks and marks, which look very much like 
pencil scratches. These are due to abrasion of the surface, 
and whilst it is not quite clear why they should arise— 
for bromide prints are certainly not so prone to them— 
they can in almost all cases be removed by rubbing them 
with a pledget of cotton wool wetted with spirit. If this 
fails to remove them, then they should be gently rubbed 
with the following :— 


Thiocarbamide 5 grains. 
Nitric acid 506 Ee abe 5 minims. 
Methylated spirit 500 mes fee iy ounce: 
Wiaterinte. as Ba % ounce. 


Care must be taken, however, when using this as it is a 
fairly energetic reducer. The best way is to lay the print 
face up on a sheet of glass, then to gently rub the spots 
or marks with a bit of cotton wool damped with the above 
solution, and immediately to plunge under a stream of 
water, continuing the rubbing and alternately washing and 
applying the solution until the marks disappear. This 
solution will also remove developer or fixation stains. 

There is possibly only one other point upon which we 
need touch, and that is as to the stability of the warm- 
toned prints. Some years ago it was advanced that the 
warm tones obtained on lantern plates by increase of expo- 
sure and modification of the developer were not stable. 
This has also been supported by Bakelandt as regards gas- 
light papers, but we cannot see how this can be upheld, 
particularly, if as stated, it is supposed that the image con- 
sists of silver plus organic matter, for we cannot see where 
the organic matter is to come from. 

It is well known that on pure chloride of silver films, 
with increased exposure and modification of even ferrous 
oxalate developer, warm tones can be obtained, and some 
such images we now have which, so far as one can judge, 
still show all their original vigour although twenty years 
old. If this be so, we cannot quite see why the introduc- 
tion of a little silver bromide into the film should produce 
an image which is other than pure silver. It is far more 
likely that the silver is deposited in a much finer physical 
condition, and thus gives rise to warm tones. 

There is another point, which, however, has nothing 
whatever to do with the chemical constitution of the 
image or its stability; is is one purely of photographic 
ethics. Can a gaslight print be called a bromide? We 
must confess that we are not quite sure how to answer 
this question. “The custom of the trade,” which is a 


recognised legal argument, is that a “bromide” is a print 
If a photographer 


prepared on bromide of silver paper. 
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were to receive an order for a certain number of bromide 
prints and be supplied prints on gaslight paper, could the 
customer, if he became aware of the fact, refuse acceptance 
of goods or claim damage for substitution of an inferior 
article? This is one of those delicate questions on which 
ye think to quote a learned judge in a famous case “expert 


evidence must always be received with caution; whilst I 
have no intention of impugning either the veracity on 
honesty of the witnesses that we have to-day heard, I feel’ 
that they have done their best to complicate matters, and 
you, gentlemen of the jury, had better reject the whole 
of their evidence and use your common sense.” 


THE WEER IN. HISTORY, 


Claudet’s Patents. 

Tau early experimenters were assiduous patentees, and if all 
he things for which protection was granted them were still 
rivate property, the art of photography would be very strictly 
limited. For example, in the year 1841, Claudet, on Decem- 
ber 18, obtained protection for a number of improvements 
which we rightly regard as the property of everyone at the 
present time. One is for “performing all the operations upon 
the plates (Daguerreotype) which were formerly carried on in 
the dark, in a room lighted through the media of various 
colours, such as red, orange, green, or yellow, but red, I pre- 
fer, which, having little effect upon the plates covered wit 

he sensitive coating, allows the operator to see how to perform 
the work without being obliged as before to remain in a dark- 
room.” 

Claudet, also, in this same patent, describes the often 
patented and advocated scheme of developing the exposed plate 
in situ in the camera. 

Further, it is curious to find him patenting the photographic 
background :—‘ A third feature of my improvements consists in 
applying to portraits taken by the Daguerreotype process 
painted backgrounds or scenes, representing objects which, 
by the various distances of their parts, could not otherwise be 
correctly introduced in a Daguerreotype portrait on account of 
the different foci of the several objects.” 

The Great Photographic Lawsuit of 1854. 

On Monday, December 18, 1854, commenced the hearing 
of the celebrated case of Talbot v. Laroche in the Court of 
Common Pleas. The action was brought by Fox Talbot against 
Ma. Laroche on the ground that the working of the collodion 
process was an infringement of his (Talbot’s) patents in calo- 
type. Talbot, no doubt, was himself convinced that he was 
morally entitled to benefit from a process which certainly owed 
something to his researches but had completely supplanted his 
calotype process. However, the case was notable in the 
number of leading characters in photography who figured in it, 
but chiefly for the light which it throws on some dark places 
of photographic history. In particular, on the relative shares 
of Reade and Talbot in the invention of photography. It has 
been argued that the Rev. J. B, Reade was the discoverer of 
the development of a latent image, and that Talbot had got the 
idea from him. But in the scanty literature relating to Reade 


rs 


there is nothing to show that such is the case, and the facts of 
the case appear to be as stated by Reade during ‘his cross- 
examination in Talbot y. Laroche, He said: “He washed 
paper with solution of common salt, then with nitrate of 
silver, and that he placed it before the solar’ microscope to re- 
ceive the picture, and he washed it with an infusion of galls, 
and proceeded to take the picture. He found it necessary to 
keep the paper wet, and in order to see how the picture 
was being developed, though he had no idea of an absolutely 
invisible image, but in order to strengthen the image which 
had been produced, he put his head in the microscope and 
watched how the picture was being developed, and when it 
had come to a certain tone of blackness, which he termed 
solar mezzotinto, he suspended the operation and fixed by hypo- 
sulphite of soda; and that he had, on one occasion, been 
called away, and at that time a piece of paper had only been 
a short space of time under the action of light, but when he 
came back he found an image on it. This, however, did not 
give him the idea of a latent image, and he had not the 
slightest notion of it until he learned it from Mr. Talbot.” 

Talbot, of course, lost his action, and the collodion process 
was thereby relieved from the attacks which threatened to ex- 
tinguish it. 


Fox Talbot’s. Patenting. 

Fox Talbot, too, patented almost every one of his discoveries, 
and on December 19, 1849, he was actively engaged in depositing 
at Southampton Buildings the specification of a number of im- 
provements. Among these was the use of porcelain as a sup- 
port of the photographic image, the use of varnished paper as 
a substitute for glass, and a curious method of obtaining more 
complete fixation of photographic prints on paper. “For this 
purpose, the picture, after undergoing the usual fixing process, 
is dipped into a boiling solution of strong caustic potash, 
which changes the tint of the picture, and, usually, after a cer- 
tain time, induces something of a greenish tint, which we con- 
sider a sign that the process is terminated.” : 

In his next sentence Talbot anticipates, in a measure, the 
current processes of “sulphide” toning. “The picture,’ he 
adds, “is then well washed and dried, and if the tint required 
by it is not pleasing to the eye, a short exposure of it to the 
vapours of sulphuretted hydrogen restores an agreeable brown 
and sepia tint,” Hisroricvus. 


THE PRACTICE OF THREE-COLOUR WORK. 


Ay ideal panchromatic sensitiser for trichromatic work must 
sensitise equally and vigorously, for green, yellow, orange, and 
the actual red. We have already seen that ethyl red does but 
hadly satisfied these requirements, that pinachrom is far 
Superior, but is not quite perfect. Finally, pinacyanol cannot 
he considered as a panchromatic sensitiser. Mixtures of dif- 
ferent dyes have up to the present not proved satisfactory. 

__ We consider, that if not absolutely impossible, it is at least 
Improbable that one dye will be found which will combine all 
the above qualities. 


WI, 


Those who want a sensitiser for as far into the red as pos- 
sible, must use three separate plates for his negatives. If a 
Lumiére “Blue label” plate be exposed behind the blue filter, 
a plate sensitised with pinachrom behind the green filter, and 
a plate of the same kind sensitised with pinacyanol behind the 
red filter, the gradation,:and therefore the character, of the 
negatives will be the same throughout. 

A new and extraordinary red sensitiser has been called by 
the Héchst dye-works,. dicyanine... Plates sensitised with this 
greenish blue dye show in.a spectrogram a maximum between 
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A and B, and work extraordinarily cleanly. But in spite of this 
sensitiveness extending into the extreme red, the dicyanine 
plates require behind the red filter a considerably longer ex- 
posure than pinachrom or pinacyanol plates, which is plainly 
shown by the spectrograms herewith. For practical three- 
colour work dicyanine will be of little value, but very valuable 
for scientific spectrophotography. 

Violet 


Blue 
Green 
Yellow 


Orange 


Red 


Violet 
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Yellow 


Orange 


Red 


Pinachrom Pinacyanol 


Fig. 3. 
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Exposures for the Green. 

We have already seen above that the green filter exposures 
are the longest, and that also the best green sensitisers, such 
as ethyl red, orthochrom, and pinachrom leave something to be 
wished for in the green sensitiveness. In the yellow-green 
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sufficient density is always obtained with ease ; the dark summer 
green acts too slightly on the plate, so that this colour may 
easily be represented ‘by a dirty brown. This defect can be 
obviated to a great extent by so damping the blue and yellow 
of the green filter that it will require a long exposure. But 
this, however, has its limits, for if the green filter is made 
darker, the green itself will be weakened, and even with longer 


Ethyl red Pinacyanol 


Fig. 2. 


Pinacyanol 


Ill. 
Pinacyanol 
IV. 
Dicyanin 
Tia Na D KB 
exposure there is no better density in the green. When photo- 


graphing dark green leaves, especially shiny ones, it frequently 
happens that they appear equally dense on all three negatives. 
This is not the fault of the filters, but is caused rather by the 
fact that we have only photographed the white light reflected 
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from these leaves, and this white light will, with correct ex- 
posure, naturally act equally on all three plates. 


Light Tints. 


The reproduction of light tints by trichromatic work offers 
many difficulties. In every case very exact work and an accu- 
yate estimation of the exposures is necessary to reproduce 
pright-coloured tones correctly. Let us take, for example, a 
yery bright blue. Such a colour consists of a little blue mixed 
with much white. The bright blue must, if it is to anpear in 
the prints in the correct tone, act through the green and blue 
filters like white, but slightly weaker through the red filter. 


‘If the exposure through the red filter is too long, white will 


frequently not ‘be differentiated from the bright blue in’ the 
negative. Another difficult colour is a light neutral grey, that 


gq 


js, black diluted with more or less white. Our eyes are very 


sensitive to very faint differences in shades of grey, and it 


requires an accurate agreement of the constituent images to | 


reproduce this colour quite correctly. 

The three fundamental colours used for pinatype give, when 
correctly-mixed, an absolutely pure grey, so that it appears as 
well rendered as all the other compound colours, because the 
colours in a pinatype print do not lie one on top of the other, 
as in other three-colour pictures, but are combined in a very 
thin film of gelatine. 

Often enough our colour prints show impossible greens, 
violets, and other tones. We will not further advance the 
contention that these tones actually occur, but are not recog- 
nised by us. It is more correct and laudable to call them 


faults which are still adherent to colour photography, and to 
try and improve them by working in common. 
Explanations of the Chart and Spectrum Tests. 

The plates to be compared were simultaneously exposed be- 
hind the same red filter, and then developd and printed. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—The plates sensitised with ethyl red repro- 
duce the red strips very badly. The top strip of the colour 
chart, which is a reddish violet and obviously contains besides 
the blue red of tolerably small wave-length, appears as black 
on the ethyl-red plate, but as a halftone on the pinachrom 
and pinacyanol plates. 

Fig. 3.—The superiority of pinacyanol as a red sensitiser is 
distinctly shown in the lowest deep red strip and the top 
reddish violet. one. 

Fig. 4..—Dicyanine, which from its spectrogram should be 
the best red sensitiser, is for practical three-colour work less 


useful than pinacyanol, as its sensitiveness leaves something 


to be desired. At the same time Figs. 1 and 2 distinctly mawk 
the difference between this dye and ethyl red. 

The spectrograms were taken with a diffraction spectroscope 
by gaslight. The datum lines are the line of lithium between 
B and C, the yellow D of sodium, and the @ line of potassium 
in the blue. The exposures were as 1 : 2. In taking the 
dicyanine spectrogram the position of the camera as regards the 
grating had to be altered in order to include the extreme 
red of the spectrum on the plate. This explains the shift of 
the K & line towards the D line. (Dr. E. Kénte. 

[For the blocks illustrating this article we are indebted to our 
contemporary, “ Photographische Mitteilungen.”’] 


MORE LETTERS TO A MIDDLE-CLASS PROFESSIONAL. 


Dear J.,—It is getting rather ‘ate to write you about Christmas 
work, but photographers are as fond of procrastination as the public, 
and probably your Christmas rush will not commence until shortly 
before the day, and will doubtless continue up to within a 
few hours of the midnight chimes of Christmas Eve. We have had 
people come in at four o’clock on the day before Christmas Eve and 
want a dozen carbons for presents next day. You can’t oblige them 
at that, but, doubtless, you can in other ways, and I am writing 
you to ask if you are making the most of your opportunities, and to 
point a few of then: out to you. If you have already made your 
arrangements all weil and good. Christmas is a regular institution, 
and you will, perhaps, remember to get ready early next year. 

Isuppose you will have already got your specimen Christmas cards 
out, and, perhaps, a neat circular announcing that you make them, 
for as yet the public are in many instances unaware that we make 
these cards. 

Anyway, they should be reminded, for we ought to have two 
weeks clear for getting them off when the state of the light is con- 
sidered. 5 
At the same time you should take the opportunity of emphasising 
the value and appropriateness of photographs as Christmas presents. 
laying great stress. on the very personal nature of such a gift, and 
its power of recalling, and recalling in a favourable manner, the 
donor. P 
The new private cards, with space for photograph, cannot be too 
highly commended, and all photographers should get a specimen 
book. It is the private card that in the past has been the unconquer- 
able rival of the photographic card. Now we can combine the two 


_ photographic private cards should begin to go with vigour. 


Th my last letter to you I had something to say about mounting ; 


the same rules with regard to harmony and contrast apply equally to 


Christmas cards. 


Therefore, mount your prints on suitable colours. Warm tones on 
warm tones and black prints on greys. 

The ordinary cards are all very well in their way, of course, but 
why not have your own special design? They will attract attention 
and custom. It is easy to make a border negative of design, and a 
mask for negative, so that portrait is printed with plain paper sur- 
round. The border negative, with opaque patch corresponding to 
shape of portrait, is placed in register, and printed on the afore- 
mentioned surround. Two registering guides on mask for portrait 
negative and two on design negative are all that are required. Carbon 
or artificial light papers, with no visible image before development, 
can be printed as easily as P.O.P. 

The design should embody the date, and some seasonable wish. A 
ancy design should be worked in also: Any black and white artist 
will draw this for you for a few shillings. . The finished prints may 
mounted on. your ordinary mounts, 

I am working an idea of my own just now; valuable, since it 
combines the Christmas greetings with. the photograph, and yet the 
photograph can.later be used as a print of the ordinary description. 
This is done by having the folders printed with a Christmas design 
and wishes. 

Our local printer did it from his stock blocks, and charged me very 
ittle. After Christmas, of course, the folder has only to be removed 
‘o leave the plain mount and print. We make no extra charge for 


this, and as a consequence our orders for photographs as Christmas 
presents are largely increased, and many which would have had the 
ordinary cards now pay for cabinets, for a small extra cost we tie 
up in silk ribbon. This greatly adds to the effect. The ribbon is 
exactly the same colour as folder. 

Beside the special folder and cabinet we are making as a speciality, 
and at a further small cost, a photographic inset for folder in the 
shape of a four-leaf sheet printed on two pages. This is, a leaf folded 
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in the middle is printed from the sitter’s negative on one side and 
on the other from a special negative made from a design in Indian 
ink on white card. One design is a black and white drawing of a 
snow scene, with the usual greeting, but more usually we make a 
special design and negative for each client. The design in this 
case is merely “A Merry Christmas” in fancy lettering, whilst 
below is the sitter’s ordinary signature. When we cannot obtain this 
we stick a visiting card on to the card bearing the other lettering. 

Are you doing anything in Christmas postcards? As we donot see 
the force of doing a cabinet-size picture at a ridiculouslv low rate, we 
are not. If, however, you get the chance of doing a hundred or so 
they are worth it. In this case either get the commercial card with 
inscription printed on address side of card, or put whatever wording 
you require on the film in reversed lettering. 

An almost unexploited field is the production of almanacs. This is 
surprising, when one considers that nearly all fancy almanacs have 
pictures of some description upon them. How well some of your best 
specimens would take their place. 

Why do not photographers make an almanac for their own ad- 
yertisement? A really artistic production could be done at a cheap 
rate, and would not be confounded with the monstrosities of. the 
grocer. A taking child study would be just the thing, and if really 
good, the calendar would obtain a place on a wall and be a standing 
advertisement for the next twelve months. 


The best method of making almanacs, either for this purpose or 
for clients, is to get an ordinary white plate-marked mount with wide 
margins and get the printer to put the months and days round the 
plate-mark. If this is not done too stiffly, and if the printing is 
forceful, the effect is good. 

For one of our clients we have a good order for a calendar, made 
as follows:—Three different positions were selected of the whole- 
plate size. These are dry mounted on to 14 x 11 rough white 
imitation hand-made paper mounts. On each mount four mounts are 
printed, and the three mounts making the complete twelve months 


with the three different positions upon them, are tied with silk 
cord. 

Even simpler than the former idea is to get a number of date pads 
from the stationer, the cost being merely nominal. These pads are 
then stuck on the foot of the ordinary mounts either with adhesive or 
a couple of brass paper fasteners. 

If further elaboration is wanted, anyone who can write a fair hand 
can easily write greetings, mottoes, or any special wording on the 
mount in fancy inks. Many colours can now be obtained, ‘as well as 


gold and silver inks made by Rowney. 
Well, as it is so near Christmas, and you will practically have no 


time to carry out these ideas this year, I say no more.—Yours, 


Sruprosvs. 


A CHARGE OF VULGARITY. 


Mr. Justice Bucxnny having recently from the Bench commented 
on what he calls “the offensive vulgarity of the present day in 
using. photographs of people—even on postcards,” Mr. Louis Lang- 
fier, of Langfier, Ltd., Old Bond Street, makes a lengthy reply in 
the London “Evening News” of Monday last. We may quote the 
major portion of the article, in which Mr. Langfier makes a strong 
claim for the recognition of the photographer as an artist :— 
Vulgarity, it has been stated, has defamed the photographic art, 
and the picture postcard and the illustrated weekly have worked the 
ruin—so some would have us believe—of a once honourable, although 
modern, profession. Never, to my mind, have more unjust and 
undeserved aspersions been cast on a business in which there is a 
high standard of professional conduct and honour. On behalf of 
the photographic world I desire to uphold the reputation of our pro- 
fession, and to show how ill-judged are such general comments as 
are made without a full knowledge of the facts. I can, with 
authority, as representive of the opinions of the léading photo- 


graphers, emphatically disclaim any insinuations that vulgarity has 
vanquished art in our business. 

Never, at any time, has Art (with a capital A) played such a 
prominent part in our professional methods, and without a good 


claim to being “an artist and a gentleman” no West-End photo- 
grapher could possibly hope to succeed. There is no taint of vul- 
garity on our business, for if there were we should instantly lose 


the support of our clients who look for refinement and artistic effect 
—and not in vain. 

Photography has, in my opinion, not only removed itself far 
above any suspicion of vulgarity, but it has proved the chief means 
of popularising art. Modern methods and up-to-date processes have 
enabled the masses to obtain the most beautiful and artistic pictures 
and portraits they have ever had. 


Artistic Reviwal. 
It is to the photographic picture postcard, circulated in count- 


less millions at popular prices, that much of the prevailing high 
taste is due. These have educated the masses in art, and fed the 


—— 


flame of artistic revival. If it were not for the illustrated papers 
and picture postcards many celebrities of the State, Society, or the 
stage would be unknown to and unrecognised by the public—a 
oss that the ordinary man would most certainly deplore. To carry 
he matter to a higher and more artistic plane, it is only necessary 
o remember that many of the masterpieces of the great painters, 
Rembrandt, Vandyck, and others, with: most of the pictures in the 
Louvre, would be almost unknown to the public if it were not for 
heir photographic reproductions on postcards and elsewhere. In 
+he name of my profession, I take grave objection to the allegations 
of “offensive vulgarity,” and contend that, on the contrary, much 
has been done by the chief photographic artists and the rank and 
file to elevate art once again on her pedestal in the sight of all 
men. When it is said that to reproduce a picture “without per- 
mission” is “vulgar” the true state of affairs must first be 
known. Many ladies of title, and others whose portraits are in 
great demand, are given complimentary sittings by the chief photo- 
graphers on the understanding that the copyright of the photograph 
in question for purposes of reproduction and illustration belongs 
to the artist. Lady So-and-So and the Marchioness of Such-and- 
Such, with the clever or beautiful Miss “Leading Light,” are thus 
able to obtain the most artistic results possible free of any charge, 
and the public gets the very latest and best pictures at the cheapest 
possible rate. This arrangement has been found to be to the satis- 
faction of all parties in the past, and to call it “vulgar,” in theory 
or practice, would seem to me inaccurate and absurd. In the great 
majority of cases, of course, this is done with the full knowledge 
and consent of the ladies and gentlemen concerned, and in nearly 
every case it pleases the photographed person immensely. At 
one time or another the majority of our aristocrats have been photo- 
graphed in this way, and knowing that full justice will be dons 
them in the matter of obtaining an artistic likeness, they have 
expressed the liveliest satisfaction at the method and its harvest 
of popularity. 
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General Election Cards. 
The only occasions on which there is the slightest grumbling 


jg when by some mischance “a bad print” obscures the beauty of 


No respectable 
high-class photographer would ever utilise a photograph which a 
sitter had ordered and paid for unless he felt satisfied that by so 
doing he was acting with the permission and approval of his client. 


some fair and not unvain sitter, and only then. 


Tt is self-evident that no photographer would run the risk of in- 
yolying himself in vexatious litigation and the certainty of losing 
some of his best sitters for the sake of the half a guinea or a 
guinea he would obtain for its reproduction in a paper or on a 


card. It is only, of course, 


he photographers of the highest class 


who would have the opportunity of obtaining the clients whose 
portraits are in public demand, and these naturally always seek 
to act in the best interests of their clients. Of the value of picture 
postcards the forthcoming general election will prove an eloquent 
testimony. By the thousand portrait cards will be sent out to 
their constituents by the Parliamentary candidates, and the utility 
of, and high place held by, photography will be once again exempli- 
fied. In my profession, more perhaps than in any other, we are 
advancing fast. The wheels of progress have carried the camera 
to a point where it is the most exact and satisfying of all the arts. 
The fact that we have “studios” is not our only claim to be con- 
sidered artists first and photographers afterwards. 


BACHGROUND HANGING. 


Tan hanging of background is a somewhat important matter 


und should receive more than cursory attention, more especially 


from the owners of small studios. Backgrounds have a knack 
of being decidedly in the way in anything but a very large 
gallery, and frequently the operator, rather than move chairs 
and tables, and do athletic feats with 8 by 8 cameras, prefers 
to dump all sitters in front of one background, thus spoiling his 
own work, and giving an appearance of sameness to all the photo- 


graphs turned out. 


Fie. 1 


Without a doubt, the best means of mounting a background is 
keeping the canvas absolutely taut, and 
without the annoying creases common to other methods, which 
cause so much trouble when working up prints. They suffer, 
however, from: the disadvantage of requiring much space to turn 
grounds and stock them, but being undoubtedly the best method 
we must discuss them. 

The stretcher to take ground need not be weighty: a skeleton 
frame of 3 by 1 stuff is right. The corners should be absolutely 
at right angles and firmly joined. When stretching back- 
ground, place one tack in the centre at top and bottom, and 
then work from these tacks outwards to the ends, stretching 
ground. Meanwhile, before getting quite to the corners, place 
tacks centrally at the sides, and work outwards from them, leav- 
ing corners until the last. If there are any well-defined straight 
lines in the background, say, in an architectural subject, see 
that they are not screwed or leaning. With very thin stuff for 
the background base, it is as well to tack through small squares 
of card, thus preventing tears, or to run tape round the edges. 
With paper grounds, the edge of stretcher should be well covered 
with glue, the ground placed on, and allowed to dry. If the 
centre now sags, it is only necessary to very slightly damp the 
back with an almost dry sponge. 


Large 8 ft. by 8 ft. stretchers, for convenience in moving, may 
be provided with two feet, complete with two castors, the whole 
being so arranged that the bottom stretcher is only about. 4 of an 
inch from the floor. The feet may well be of 3 by 8 stuff, 
and project 8 inches each side of ground, this being ample width 
of base. 

With this type of stand it is usual to place a ground on each 
side. The only drawback is the amount of moving required to 


Fie. 2 


get out a ground wanted, if there happens to be two or three 
others in front of it. 

A very excellent idea used in a well-known Northern studio 
is to have all the stretchers made quite uniform and perfectly 
rectangular. Into the bottom bar two small wheels are sunk. 
The backgrounds are now placed in shallow grooves, quite at the 
side of the studio and parallel to the end wall, the grooves being 
about 4 feet longer than the stretchers, when the latter are pushed 
home. When a ground is wanted, it is only necessary to pull it 
from amidst the other ones out into the studio, the extra 4 feet 
of groove being sufficient to hold the frame upright. Of course, 
only one ground can be mounted on a frame. The one disad- 
vantage to this system is that it is not possible to use the back- 
ground diagonally, or to shift its position to any great extent. 
But we think that this does not amount to much, since these big 
The small head- 


Those who have a wide 


grounds are usually used for full-length figures. 
grounds can be on a different system. 
enough studio cannot do better than use this system, as, for 
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perfect stretching and ease of access to all grounds, it is unsur- 
passed, 10 seconds sufficing to push back ground not wanted, and 
to pull out fresh one. 

The small head grounds, mentioned above, are apt to get in 
the way if left lying about, or piled un against the wall. 

A new stand, of my own design, may be of interest, since it 
is for grounds on stretchers—most of the commercial apparatus 
being for grounds on rollers. The chief advantage is that it 
can be so constucted that eight or more grounds only take up 
the space of one stretcher on feet. 

To begin with, all the frames must be of an exact size. The 
side-pieces are then divided exactly into two halves. At this 
point a hole is to be bored, and a round pin let in exactly at 
right angles to the side of stretcher, and projecting about 2 inches. 

A stand is now to be made with two uprights, which may 
be of any height, joined with two crossbars of such a width 
that the two uprights are kept slightly more apart than the 
width of the stretchers. These two uprights should be supplied 
with feet and castors, but as the whole complement of background 
will be heavy, a large base is advisable. 

On the uprights, on the inner side, facing one another, and 
at an equal height to their fellows, 


place transversely two, 
three, or any number of pairs of arms, noting only that the 
lowest arm is of such a height that when the background frame 
is hung between on the pins the bottom shall just miss the ground. 
The others may be at any varying distance required—three we 
find enough, giving three different heights for ground, 

It will be seen also thai either end of background can be used 
with equal. facility, and there can be a ground on each side of 
frame. Our first support was made like the stand of a cheval 
glass, so that the background could be swung at an angle, but 
we found this of doubtful advantage. 

The supporting arms may be of any convenient length, but 
must be shorter than the feet. There should be two, four, or 
six U-shaped slots in these arms to take the pegs in background 
frame, an equal number on each side of the stand, and as close 
as the width of the frames will allow. 

You now see that any number of stretchers can be hung on 
this frame out of the way, and that it is quite an easy matter to 
get at any ground wanted. Moreover, the stand is easily placed 
in any required position. 

So much for stretchers. The only other practical method of 
hanging is on rollers. There are two roller systems, one re- 
sembling an ordinary roller-blind, the other rolling from the 
bottom. 

Of the two the last is far preferable, the former method always 
allowing the ground to crease, at least, a little. 

However, the blind system may be preferred by some, and we 
will discuss the chief points to be noted, 

The roller on which the ground is to be packed should be of 
a good diameter, say, 3 inches, and quite parallel to the floor 
at the required height. The background must be now fixed to 
this so that the top edge is quite straight, not spiral, and so 
that when unrolled the side of ground is quite at right angles to 
the roller, This is a ticklish matter, but freedom from creases 
depends almost entirely upon it. 

The background-maker will usually pencil a line on ground 
where it should be tacked, and with a little ingenuity, a pencil 
and the skirting board, a line may be made on the roller in the 
correct position for the line of tacks. By far the best method 
of fixing ground to roller is not to tack, but to get a joiner to 
make a groove in the roller to fit into it a loose tongue, which 
wt! he so flush as to appear to be part of roller. To fix ground, 


lay it over this roller (after taking out tongue), put in two or 
three tacks to get roller in correct position, and then laying 
cloth over groove, hammer in the loose piece of wood. The ground 
should be now firmly fixed, but capable of easy removal, 

It has been thought that to get ground free from creases, the 
bottom roller, lath, or ar, should be heavy. Such is not the 
case, however. We have tried an iron rod of + inch diameter 


with lamentable results, the ground being one mass of creases. 
The reason is that the bar, like all iron rods, was flexible and 
gave in the centre, breaking the inviolable tule, that to prevent 
sagging the bottom bar must be absolutely straight, with no warp 
or sag of any description—straight as a billiard cue, in fact. If 
this is borne in mind, an or inary inch or inch and a half wood 
roller is as good as anything for the bottom of the ground. The 
rolling system is usually that of the endless cord. 

By far the best roller method, however, is the 
system, the curtain rolling from the bottom. 

Here the top of ground is tacked on to a flat, stiff board, taking 
care to get the line of tacks at right angles to the sides of ground, 
The bottom is fixed to a rol er, a foot longer at each end than 
the background, and taking the same care to get it at right angles 
to the side and parallel to the top board. The roller should 
be about 2 inches in diameter. The only difficulty is to explain 
the cording of this system; 


theatrical 


it is perfectly easy when you are 
fitting it up, but intricate to explain. Take two separate pieces 
of thick picture cord, one twice the length, and the other three 
times the length of background. Obtain a single block pulley 
wheel and a double block whee (i.e., two separate and distinct 
wheels in one fitting), and screw on to the top board of ground, an 
inch or two further apart than the width of ground. Now, for 
ease in fitting, put board in place with ground hanging down, 
Now take the longest piece of cord and fasten the end with 
a tack on to the free end of rol er, which is just below the single 
wheel and on the opposite side to the cleats upon which the cords 
are to be fixed when the grounds are rolled away. Now make 
about a dozen turns on the rol er, away from you (it is always 
an easy matter to give more if that is not enough to roll ground 
properly), and now pass the end of cord through the single 
pulley, take along the board, pass through the double block, and 
down to cleat. Now do the same with the other cord, but pass 
through the free wheel of double block only, and down to cleat. 
It is now best to join the two cords. 

If all this has been done properly, when the double cord is 
pulled it will be found that the bottom rolls turns round and 
winds up the background as far as the board. 

The only objection to this method is the quantity of cord left 
over when the grounds are rolled up. But if large cleats are 
fixed at side of grounds, this can easily be kept out of the way, 
preserving the qualities of compactness and easiness of access 
that makes the blind system the only possible one in some studios. 
We have tried both roller methods, however, and find the bottom 
roller one by far the best; in fact, if care is used in the rolling 
up, it is little short of the stretcher method for lack of creases. 
One of the disadvantages of this system, however, has been the 
fact that a foreground could not be used in one piece with 
background. 

We have got over this difficulty, however, in the following 
way :— 

A large roller was obtained with two instead of only one groove 
—half an inch separating them. It is almost impossible, by the 
way, to use this method without using this type of roller, tacking 
being so liable to screw. The background and foreground com- 
bined was fixed to the board, with the wheels attached, as before 
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explained, and allowed to hang loose. The roller; with tongues 
removed, was now laid on the background with the ends 4 of an 
inch above the floor. The tongue was placed behind ground, and 


forced into the top groove, leaving the unoccupied groove open 
and in front of ground. The extension piece now comes from 
pehind the roller. Now place the second tongue underneath the 
extension and force in groove, tightening the material round the 
poller. If the roller is now wound with cord, as in the ordinary 
way, the extension piece and background will roll up together. 
‘Tt is necessary, however, to keep the extension piece free from 
marks will be 


as the communicated to back- 
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One of the best features of the roller system is the ease with 
which any number of grounds can be hung in a small space, 
whichever method of roller you use. It is best to have a wide, flat 
board, or boards, fixed in the studio at the requisite height from 
the floor and parallel to it. This board should be levelled with 
level. On to this can now be screwed the bearings for the 
ordinary rollers to revolve in, fresh bearings being put a few 
inches further out as required. 

If, however, the other system is used, some method of fixing 
the flat boards at the required height is necessary. They can 
either be screwed onto the top board with angle pieces or placed 
in the angle pieces. W. Foster Brienam. 


SELECT METHODS IN LANTERN SLIDE MAKING. 


Qxu branch of the photographic art that interests the amateur at 
his time of the year particularly is the making of transparencies for 
use in the lantern, especially if the pictures so made are from choice 
negatives that the amateur has produced during a summer visit 
to some interesting place, or during the summer recreation. 

It will not matter whether the views are made upon plates or 
films, or whether they are 5 x 4 or 7 x 5; there is sure to besome 
suitable little spot upon such negatives where a picture can be 


obtained by contact with a good quality lantern plate. It may so 
happen that in a 7 x 5 negative there is a rustic bridge, with a 
running stream beneath, perhaps the tail-race of a rustic wheel, 


with a few bushes near; if so, that will be just the kind of view 
that will produce an excellent transparency. 

Sometimes it is found that among many of the 5 x 4 negatives 
hat we made on our outing in the country, or maybe in the street 
of 4 village, that there are some that possess the right quality for 
lantern slide making, and that the whole of the space is not 


required. All that will be necessary in such a case will be to place 
he sensitive plate so as to cover the desired view. Now, a careful 
slide maker always backs his plates. It is only when a backing is 
used that is im optical contact with the glass that crisp positives or 
Negatives can be produced. If backing the plate is too’ much 
trouble, then place the negative and plate in a printing frame 
backed with a piece of dead black paper previous to making the 
exposure. This prevents, to some extent, the effect of halation, 
which at all times gives the effect of a blurred image. 
As to the best. kind of lantern plate to use it is difficult to state, 
hecause all of the makes of such plates o-day are good. Plates for 


ch work are made now whereby they can be printed from the 
egative like printing out paper, and simply toned and fixed. The 


best advice that can be given here is for the amateur to take a cer- 


tain kind of plate and adhere to the method of working, until he is 
master of the right exposure and developing. If it is desirable to be 


uccessful, thoroughly successful, do not try every kind of developer 
hat is advised; learn to make up your own developer, become 


aster of it; there will be found then no difficulty in making a good 
and successful lantern plate. 


Lantern-plate Developers. 


[=| 


he formule here given can be relied upon for giving good and 
Sitistactory results, and should the resultant transparency some- 
times he a little hard, or too contrasty, it can be reduced to the 
Tight density with advantage. In the first place, see that the 
dishes and trays to be used for transparency work are thoroughly 
Clean; make up a new fixing bath as here given; be sure there is 


No stray light in the dark-room during a/l the operations, then 


[An Article by A. J. Jarman in the “Camera and Dark-Room.”] 


there will be no fear of fogging, the shadows will always be clean. 
Should the desire be that the whole of a view must be shown upon 
the slide, then there will be no alternative but to make a trans- 
parency by reduction by use of a camera and lens. For simple 
working there is no better plan than selecting a suitable part of 
the negatives as described. 

Procure several clean glass bottles of about twenty-ounce capacity, 
fitted with clean corks; provide also a large bottle of distilled 
water, for the reason that more failures are due to the use of im- 
pure water than from many other sources. Dissolve in the following 
order in one of the bottles :— 


1—Metol 30 grs. 
Warm distilled water 16 ozs. 
Hydroquinone nto Pn OOMReTS: 
Pure sulphite of soda 4 02. 


Add the sulphite after the metol and hydroquinone are dissolved ; 
now make up a solution of carbonate of soda, also mixed with 
distilled water— 


2—Pure carbonate of soda ... 1 oz 
Distilled water 8 ozs 

3—Potassium bromide 4 07 
Pure water 6 ozs. 


The fixing bath must be made up and kept for use in a separate 
vessel after mixing; any sediment should be allowed to subside, 


retaining that which is clean and clear, pure. 
Fixing Bath. 


Warm water 24 ozs. 
Sodium hyposulphite + pound. 
Sulphite of soda ......... 120 grs. 

Stir well as soon as dissolved ; add the following mixture made up ot 
\WVESEIN WAIKEIE cocogacoogonondocpanangtoonoscanocoeseon080 8 ozs. 
Chrome alum (commercial) ..................00000 $ 04. 


Add this to the hypo solution, mix thoroughly with a strip of glass. 
The resultant clear solution is ready for use. 

The following is also an excellent developer for lantern plates, but 
works more slowly. <A rich warm black tone is obtained by its use. 


Make up the following :— 


1—Warm distilled water .... 10 ozs. 
Hydroquinone 180 grs. 
C. P. sulphite of soda . 2 ozs. 
Potassium bromide 10 grs. 
Swlllalmmie BENE! ooosdoooosooseeaasaaqacnocoonsasos9ccneHa6 10 drops 


As soon as the mixture is well incorporated, add another six ounces 
of distilled water. 


2—Carbonate of soda (crystals) ... 1 oz. 
Carbonate of potash djozs 
AWVEWS ——_sdodonagoeesoTaasE0 16 ozs. 
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The necessary solutions now being made up, take the negative 
from which the transparency is to be made, place it in an ordinary 
printing frame and repair to the dark-room. Open the box of lan- 

tern plates it is intended to use, brush the face of the negative with 
a clean, flat, camel’s hair brush, and the plate as well. Adjust the 
plate upon that part of the negative it is intended to reproduce. 
‘Place over it a piece of black paper, press the backboard into 
® position, and hitch the spring tight.. Now make the exposure to a 
good source of light, such as a full gas jet of about sixteen candle- 
power; make the tes 
eet from the light. 


by giving, say, four or five seconds at two 
Having made the exposure, take of the No. 1 
developing formula, 
add a few drops of No. 3 (the bromide solution), or, in place of the 
bromide solution, use four drops of citric acid to one ounce of water, 
to mix the contents, then imsert the exposed 


wo ounces, No. 2 soda solution two ounces, 


rock the tray so as 
plate; rock the tray gently; in a few seconds the image will appear, 
and in the course of half a minute to one minute the development will 
ecomplete. Wash the plate well under the faucet, then place in the 
fixing bath, and allow the plate to remain some time longer in this bath 


shan is necessary to dissolve or clear out the creamy portion of the 
plate. 
an hour, then wipe the surface over very lightly with a tuft of wet 


absorbent cotton while the water is still running upon it; then 


As soon as this is complete, wash the plate well for half 


place in a rack to dry. 

To use the hydroquinone developer, expose the plate im the same 
manner as for the metol combined developer, only the exposure must 
be longer—from eight to ten seconds. The development will be a 
little slower. Take No. 1 two ounces by measure and one and one- 
half ounces of No. 2 If the image should develop at a slightly 
rapid rate, due to the negative being held too close to the light, 
or because the negative is very clear in the shadows, a few drops 
of the bromide solution must be added to the developer. This will 
assist slightly in retarding the development, but if the image 
develops up with good contrast, continue development until com- 
plete. If more plates are to be developed, start them in this 
developer without the addition of fresh solution; in fact, it is at 
all times a good plan to start the development of a plate in the 
developer that has been previously used. This plan will save many 
a plate, especially if the exposure has been a little too long; then, 
if necessary, a second tray containing fresh developer can be used 
to bring up the image to full density. 


Collodion Emulsion. 

The description given is only for the making of lantern slides by 
contact and development, but there are other ways of making lan- 
tern slides. 
camera, the other is to print them out by a direct printing process, 
either by the carbon process or by the use of a simple collodion 
emulsion. To enter into the carbon process here would occupy too 
much space, but for the benefit of those amateurs who care to make 
their own plates the following simple and certain formula is given. 
In the first place, provide half-a-dozen amber-coloured six-ounce 
glajss bottles, clean them out well, dry them, and fit a new cork 


to each. Prepare the following :— 
1—Nitrate of silver .. 120 grs. 
Distilled water bo 2 drs. 


This mixture is best made in a small chemical flask, so that the 
dissolying may be aided by heat. Add two drachms of pure 


alcohol; when all the silver nitrate is dissolved it will be ready 


for use. 
2—Chloride of strontium 64 ors 
Pure alcohol 2 ozs 
3—Citric acid ..... 64 ers 
Buresalcobolue ss asecnieteamesauaaeescatscs ssn 2 ozs. 


One method is to produce them by reduction in the | 


Obtain six ounces of plain collodion from the stock dealers; take 
two ounces of this, add thereto thirty drops of No. 1, shake the 
mixture, then add one drachm of No. 2, a few drops at a time, 
shaking the mixture occasionally; then add half a drachm of No. 3. 
Give the bottle containing this a good shaking. The mixture will 
be ready for use within half an hour. 
alcohol 
Polish 


the glass well with a new chamois leather, brush around the edges 


Clean a dozen cut lantern slide plates with a mixture o 
one part, strong water ammonia one part, water four parts. 
of the plates for about one-eighth of an inch a weak solution of 
albumen—the white of one egg to eight ounces of water; when dry, 
coat the plates with the collodio-chloride of silver by pouring a small 


pool of it upon the centre of the plate, allowing it to run to each 
corner by tilting the plate, then drain the excess from one corner 
into the bottle it was 


poured from, taking care to rock the plate 


backwards and forwards, so as to prevent the collodion running in 


streaks. In the course of five minutes the plate will be dry. 


Coating with Emulsion. 


It is needless to say that the operation of coating and drying 


° 


f these plates must be carried on in a safe light, not necessarily 
ruby; a gas jet will do, with a sheet of orange paper placed in front 
just to screen the direct rays of the jet from illuminating the 
plate. As soon as the plate or plates are dry, place one upon the 
negative in just the same way as alread described; then place the 
negative and plate in the sunlight or good, bright daylight; fit the 
back of the printing frame so that when the back half is opened 
about half of the transparency plate can be seen from the back. 
Continue the printing until the shadows appear to be bronzed in, 
then remove the plate and proceed to wash and tone it just the 
same way as for any printing out paper. Fix in plain hyposulvhite 
of soda solution, one ounce to thirty of water. Wash the plate well 


in a tray by changing the water occasionally for half a dozen times. 
Do not wipe this plate; the films will be too delicate. 
to dry, and, when 
described. Be 

By tying nozzle of the 
cheesecloth in which a tuft of absorbent cotton 
has been placed, this will filter out any dirt that the water may 
contain. The collodio-albumen process is out of date to-day, but 
there has never been a process that surpassed this plan of making 
transparencies. 


Simply place 
mount it in 


it moa rack dry, just 


the same is free 


from dirt. 


Manner as sure the water 


over the faucet a 


piece of 


Every quality desired in a transparency is obtained; 
as to lasting quality, they appear to be as permanent as the glass 
upon which they are made. 

REE ——EEE 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 


Aw attractive price list has been issued by Messrs. Elliott and 
Sons, containing full particulars of the range of photographic spe- 
cialties made by the famous Barnet house. The booklet is designed 
by Mr. Charles E. Dawson, and is quite in that artist’s happiest vein. 

New Christmas postcards from Messrs. Griffin.—Messrs. J. J. 
Griffin, of 20-26, Sardinia Street, have put on the market a new line 
in Christmas bromide and P.O.P. postcards that are embellished 
with some attractiye designs. They are being issued at popular 
prices, and are of the well-known quality associated with the firm's 
productions. = 


ee 


Curisrmas postcards in Barnet P.O.P., gaslight, bromide, and 
self-toning paper reach us from Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., who 
have enlisted the services of Mr. Charles E. Dawson in the orna- 
mentation of the address side, with the result that selection can be 
made from half a-dozen designs which are quite a refreshing variant 
on the style of embellishment commonly adopted. 
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Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


oe 


The Etching of Labels. 


‘A CORRESPONDENT from Birmingham sends us a neat metal label 
in which the bright letters stand out in relief on a dark ground, 
‘and asks us how this is done. In the first place, a negative 
must be made of the lettering or design (unless it happens to 
be the same size, when it may be printed direct on to the metal 
with suitable ink). This negative must not be reversed. Then 
apiece of sheet metal, which may be either zinc, brass, or copper 
js taken of suitable size, and the surface polished with fine 
pumice powder. It is now flowed over with sensitive solution 
as in ordinary zincographic printing, dried, and the negative 
brought into contact with this, film to film, and printed either 
by daylight or the are lamp, The plate is then rolled up with 
stiff transfer ink and developed in cold water. After drying and 
dusting with bitumen or dragon's blood the plate is etched, nitric 
acid and water being used for zinc, and a solution of perchloride 
of iron for brass or copper. If greater depth is required than 
can be obtained in one etching, then it is recommended to protect 
the sides by means of dragon’s blood, dusted on four ways (1.e., 
the American powder process of line etching), as this will afford 
sharper sides than the English “rolling-up” method). When 
he etching is complete the resist is cleaned off by means of lye 
and turpentine, the ground blackened, in the case of zine by flow- 
ing over sulphate of iron solution, in the case of brass and 
copper by means recently given in this paper, and the surface of 
the design polished with fine charcoal, when the lettering will 
stand out brightly in relief. 


Mercury Wapour-Lamps in ‘‘Process,”” 


Tue L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography has 
recently had installed a pair of Cooper-Hewitt mercury- 
yapour lamps designed for process work. These have 
been tested by students against a pair of “ Westminster” en- 
closed arc lamps. Firstly, a careful and accurate test was made 
of the current consumed by an independent electrical engineer. 
He stated that two arc lamps took 14 ampéres, while the two 
yapour lamps took 34 ampéres. The voltage was 200, direct cur- 
vent. The students making the tests were not informed of this 
witil afterwards. A glossy bromide print having had graded: 
exposures going from black to white was then pinned on the 
board, and one half covered with black velvet. A plate was 
coated with Mawson’s collodion, and sensitised in an 8 per cent. 
silver bath ; exposure was then made with one pair of lamps ; 
these were then switched out, the velvet was then transferred 

om the one half of the graded original to the other, and the 
other pair of lamps switched on and exposure made. By this 
device both exposures were on the same plate, and therefore 
had the same sort of film and afterwards the same development. 
The result proved to be that the mercury-vapour-lamps 
wquired more than three and a half times the ex- 
posure of the ares, and the exposures were repeated 
several times, both for short and long times, and all 
Save the same result. There is no doubt that im this case 
there is practically the same cost of current for the same effect 

roduced—that is to say, the vapour-lamps take only one quar- 
ter the amount of current that the are lamps take, but they 
take about four times as long to do the work, though for certain 
originals they can be very conveniently used, and they may be 
Safely placed closer to the originals than are Jamps, which makes 
them a little more economical, but against this must be set 
he much heavier initial cost of the mercury lamps, and their 
ote expensive up-keep. A. J. Newton. 


Printing from Intaglio Plates. 
According to a patent (No. 28,392) of Sir Joseph Wilson Swan 
and Mr. Donald Cameron-Swan, a photo-engraved intaglio plate is 


. History of Colour Printing in England.” 


printed in the lithographic manner by a method such as the follow- 
ing :— : 

A sheet of prepared lithographic zinc is coated with bichromated 
albumen, gum, gelatine or other sensitised medium. When the 
coating is dry the plate is exposed to light under a half-tone positive 
made as described in patent No. 28,392, 1904. After exposure it is 
rolled up. with lithographic ink, developed in cold water, gummed up, 
allowed to dry, then damped and rolled up with stiff lithographic ink, 
and dusted with bitumen, dragon’s blood, French chalk, or other 
similar or suitable powder. 

The plate is then etched with dilute nitric acid to a sufficient depth, 
washed in water and dried, and the whole surface washed clean with 
turpentine. The plate is now in intaglio, the hollows being clean 
zinc whilst the surface retains its coating of albumen. 

Bitumen, resin, or other similar and suitable powder is next dusted 
oyer the whole plate so as to fill up the hollows caused by the etching, 
and the surplus is wiped off the surface, and the plate heated suffi- 
ciently just to melt the bitumen or other powder. The plate is then. 
placed in a bath of dilute caustic potash so as to remove the albumen 
film from the surface whilst leaving the bitumen or other powder in 
the etched parts. The surface now being clean zinc, it is gummed 
up, the gum adhering to the surface but not to the hollows filled with 
bitumen or other powder. : 

The gum is allowed to dry, and the plate is immersed in benzoie, 
turpentine, or other suitable solvent of the bitumen or other powder, 
so that it is completely dissolved, and the hollows left clean. Litho- 
graphic transfer ink is then dabbed into the etched intaglio portions 
of the plate, the surface washed with gum and water, and the plate 
is ready for rolling up with a lithographic roller, when it is printed 
in the usual manner of lithographic printing, either on a hand litho- 
graphic press, or on a lithographic machine haying a flat or curved 
printing surface. : 

In printing, the hollow recesses of the plate receive the ink, and the 


surface of the plate is kept clean by the repulsion of the greasy ink 
by its periodic damping with water, glycerine and water, or such 
similar or usual methods. 

Instead of using meta! for our plates, lithographic or other similar 
or suitable stone, or any substance possessing the special properties 
necessary for lithographic printing may be used. 

On Thursday, December 7, Mr. R. Busch lectured at the London 
County Council School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography on: The 
He traced the steps in 
colour printing from the time of rubricating with red down to the 
elaborate methods of this and the last century, and illustrated his 
remarks by a collection of books and prints.probably unequalled 
outside the British Museum. 

eee 


Tue Nottingham Camera Club Exhibition will be held on March 
14 to 17, when handsome bronze plaques of special design will be 
offered for competition. The Ilkeston Exhibition closes on March 5, 
and arrangements have been made for sending exhibits on to Notting- 


ham, free of cost to exhibitors, and afterwards to the Leicester Ex- 
hibition, which opens on March 24. Prospectus and entry forms 
may be had on application to the secretary, 8. W. Barlow Vines, 
Market Chambers, South Parade, Nottingham. 


Tur Berlin Photographic Exhibition of 1906.—The fine prospectus 


_of this exhibition, in course of organisation by the Verein zur 


Forderung der Photographie for July next reaches us from the 
secretary, Paul Hanneke, 41, Bamberger Strasse, Berlin, W.50. 
As we have already announced, the exhibition will include all depart- 
ments of photography—scientific and pictorial, applied photography 
and “process” processes, colour photography, and exhibits of the 
traide. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE AMERICAN SALON. 


Tue second American Salon is now open in New York, and the 
following list of exhibitors and recipients of awards appears in the 
issue of “The Photographer” just to hand, from which journal 
also we glean some particulars of the exhibition, The Jury of 
Artists have made the following awards :— 

$100 Purchase Prize of the American Federation for the Best 
Picture, Second American Salon.—Mrs. G. A. Barton, Birmingham, 
England, “The Mother’s Kiss”; Ist hon. mention: Guido Rey, 
Turin, Italy, “Scene Antique”; 2nd hon. mention: Alfred Ornano, 
Genoa, Italy, “M. Maeterlinck la Mort de Tintagiles, Act IV.”; 
3rd hon. mention: William Clayden, Plymouth, England, “Tug- 
ging Home”; hon. mention: Louis Fleckenstein, Faribault, Minn., 
“The Lily Pond”; hon. mention: Frederick Haven Pratt, Wor- 
cester, Mass., “Study of a Face.” 

$50 Award by “The Country Calendar” for Best Landscape 
(American Work).—James E. Underhill, Brooklyn, N.Y., “ Against 
Storm and Tide”; hon. mention: Frederick Haven Pratt, Wor- 
cester, Mass., “Landscape, Northern Italy.” 

$50 Award by the Landmark Publishing Company for Historical 
Landmark.—Geo. T. Power, Chicago, IIl., ‘‘ Niagara Falls.” 

The British exhibitors were Mrs. G. A. Barton, Lionel C. Bennett, 
Henry W. Bennett, A. H. Blake, Rev. H. C. Campion, William Clay- 
den, Tulloch Cheyne, J. Page Croft, E. D. Taylor, Charles F. Grind- 
rod, W. A. I. Hensler, E. O. Hoppe, 8S. G. Kimber, C. J. King, 
W. Harold Lane, G. Edgar Lee, Lewis Lloyd, R. B. Lodge, Ernest 
Marriage, J: C. S. Mummery, W. H. Nithsdale, and Marian Sil- 
verston, not a particularly representative list of pictorial photo- 
graphy in this country. 

There were 340 pictures accepted, by 123 exhibitors, 81 Ameri- 
can, and 42 from England, Italy, Argentine Republic, Cape Town, 
India, Holland, Spain, Mexico, Ireland, Germany, and Austria, 
making quite an international affair. The American workers are 
credited with 2.65 pictures apiece, and the foreigners with 3.16 
apiece. There were some further pictures from abroad, which, 
however, did not get through the Customs House in time. Guido 
Rey and Alfredo Ornano, both of Italy, had the largest exhibit, 
with nine each; Curtis Bell, Louis Fleckenstein, and C. E. Town- 
send, all three Americans, follow with eight each; Rudolf Eicke- 
meyer, the Misses Parrish, J. H. Field, Vivian Burnett, Mrs. G. A. 
Barton, and Marian Silverston, of England, and Giusseppe Cas- 
truccio, of Italy, have seven each; and the remainder from one to 
Six apiece. 


THE “ZIGO” EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. IntinewortH AnD Co. are to be commended on their enter- 
prise in demonstrating to a discerning public the good qualities of 
“Tigo” paper by an exhibition of the prize prints entered in the 
recent “Zigo” competition. 

At Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, where the exhibition was heid 
last week, a collection of prints was shown, remarkable not so 
much for their pictorial excellence, although in many cases pictorial 
qualities were conspicuous, but for technical attributes that proved 
beyond question the extent of the range of colours obtained by the 
simple manipulations necessary for producing “Zigo” prints. The 
procedure for the production of these prints is probably known to 
every one of our readers. Simple fixing in the ordinary “hypo” 
baths of varying strengths, coupled with printing to various depths, 
gives all that the most exacting P.O.P. printer can require. 

In the present show we were particularly impressed by the fact 


that the claims made for “Zigo” were substantially proved by the 
users of the paper in the competition itself, and the most varied and 
excellent effects appear to have been obtained with the greatest 
ease. 

In each competition set, three prints were entered, and in nearly 
every case they demonstrate a range of tones obtained by thé 
specified means, almost startling. No. 1 may be a rich Bartolozzi 


red, No. 2 a sepia, and No. 3 almost black. In one instance a 
perfect black has been obtained, by extreme over-printing and 
In 
very gratifying to Messrs. Illingworth, and there is no doubt that 
this exhibition of “Zigo” prints will assist in making the paper 


During the exhibition 


prolonged fixation. any case the results obtained must he 


even more popular than it is at present. 
practical demonstrations of the process were given, and no doubt 
how little there was to learn in order 


the visitors quickly grasped 
to produce the varied results shown on the walls. 
OXFORD CAMERA CLUB. 


Ar the members’ exhibition of the Oxford Camera Club, held last 


week, a system was adopted which may be found of advantage by 
Out of the number of prints submitted (253 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward acted for the 
society as a one-man selection cominittee, and by him the pictures 


other societies. 


2 


together), 213 were hung. 


were divided into three classes: the first class were marked with a 
red disc, the second with a small piece of white paper in the shape 
of a fan, while the third were not marked at all. In the first class 


7 pictures were placed, in the second 53, and in the third 113. In 


4 

carrying out this task Mr. Ward bore in mind, in the first place, 
the general standard of the exhibition, and, secondly, the individual 
standard of each exhibitor. Thus prints were rejected from the col- 
lection of a strong worker which would have been accepted from a 
worker whose whole results showed less ability. No rigid lines were 
drawn, and consequently no strong worker was bound of necessity to 
have all his pictures accepted, and the rejections not only went 
towards the strengthening of the exhibition, but also tended towards 
the strengthening of the individual exhibit. Beside the forty pictures 
rejected, some eighteen works of a technical character were placed in 
a class by themselves. These included two colour pictures by Miss 
Acland, Mrs. Baker’s plant studies, Mr. A. H. Hannis’ wonderfully 
fine studies of protective mimicry, Mr. W. L. G. Bennett’s panorama, 
and, to some extent, Mrs. Veley’s animal studies. 

Mr. Snowden Ward addressed a meeting of the members on the 
merits and demerits of the pictures, and in the course of what was 
necessarily somewhat detailed criticism took occasion to remind his 
hearers that people talked a good deal about the limitations of 
photography. When they did that he always changed the subject to 
something totally different. They knew something about the limita- 
tions of photographers, but they knew nothing whatever about the 
limitations of photography. No one had reached them; no one had 
approached them. He urged his conviction, however, that there 
were some four to six members represented in that exhibition who, 
if they would give to photography the same amount of attention that 
many men gave to golf and many women to fancy needlework, and 
would give that attent*én earnestly and seriously for five years, would 
in that time be among the very first photographers in the world. 

ee ee 

A Centrat Amateur Photographic Club.—We are informed that a 
proposal is on foot to establish a club for amateur photographers 
near Charing Cross, where will be available a studio, dark-rooms, and 
printing rooms, etc. The premises are those of the Glass Photo- 
graphic Studios, Limited, and the services of the staff of this firm are 


: chester Street, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


to be at the disposal of members. Those interested in the scheme 
may hear particulars from Mr. A, R. F. Evershed, 15, Great Win- 
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FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


December 12-20.—Southsea Photographic Society. 
arty, F. J. Lawton, 5, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 
‘December-January.—Wishaw Ph, A.. Hon. Secretary, Robert 
Telfer, 138, Glasgow Road, Wishaw. 

January, 1906.—Shettleston (Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Wm. 
Kitson, Hawthorne Villa, Shettleston. 

January, 1906.—The Dover Institute Photographic Society. Hon. 
Secretary, H. Plowright, 47, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 

January, 1906.—Brierley Hill Camera Club. 
homas, William Street, Brierley Hill. 

January 11-13, 1906.—Boston Camera Club. Hon. Secretaries, 
fH. M. Hames and R. W. Halliday, 65, West Street, Boston. 

January 15-February 3, 1906.—The Third Scottish National Salon 
at Dundee. Hon. Secretary, V. C. Baird, Broughty Ferry. Entries 
glose December 30, 1905. 

January 25-27, 1906.—South Essex Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
Thomas Michell, 180, Browning Road, Manor Park, E. 

January 31, 1906.—Tring Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, J. Owen 
Raymond, Frogmore Road, Tring. 

February, 1906.—Windsor Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, Thomas 
J. Cartland, Thames Side, Windsor. 

February, 1906.—Cardiff Windsor A.P.S. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
Woodward, 187, Mackintosh Place, Cardiff. 

February-March, 1906.—Birmingham Photographic Society. Hon, 
Secretary, Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street, 
Birmingham. 

February 3-10.—Cape Town Photographic Society International 
xhibition. Entries close January 13, 1906. 

February 3-February 25, 1906.—Marseilles Fourth International 
M. Astrer, Sec. Gen., 11, Rue de la Grande-Armée, 
Marseilles. 

February 6-9, 1906.—Guisbrough Fine Art and Industrial Society. 
. Secretary, George Page, 34, Westgate, Guisbrough, Yorks, 
February 13-27, 1906.—Greenock C.C. Hon. Secretary, W. D. 
Boyd, 2, Church Place, Greenock. 


Hon. Secre- 


Hon. Secretary, J. 


February 20-21, 1906.—Royal Albert Institute, Windsor. J. W. 
h, Hon. Secretary. 
Feb. 22-24, 1906.—Bowes Park and District. Hon. Sec., H. C. 


ird, 91, Whittington Road, Bowes Park, N. 
February 24—March 10, 1906.—Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
lon. Secretary, J. S. McCulloch, 3a, N. St. David Street, Edinburgh. 
March, 1906.—Larkhall C.C. Hon. Secretary, Robert Rodger, 
, M’Neill Street, Larkhall: 
' March, 1906.—Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society. 
on. Sec., W. B. Woodland, 18, Beckingham Road, Leicester. 
March, 1906.—Rugby Photographic Society. Hon. 
. N. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 
_ March, 1906.—Photographic Society of Ireland. Hon. Secretary, 
. V. Yeo, 194, Clonliffe Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 

March, 1906.—St. Helens Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, John 
lover, 14, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens. 
March 3-10, 1906.—South London Photographic Society. 
ec, H. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 
March 6-20, 1906.—Glasgow Southern P.A. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
tame, 28, Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
_ March 7-8, 1906.—Doncaster Camera Club. 
aigh Connor, 39, Market Place, Doncaster. 
March 12- 15, 1906.—Cripplegate Photographic Society.—Secretary, 
Tred, Leeks, 8, Barford Street, Islington, N. 

March 13-14, 1906.—G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institute (Stratford). Hon. 
Secretary, A. Woolford, 16, Grove Green Road, Leytonstone, E. 


Secretary, 


Hon. 


Hon. Secretary, T. 
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March 14-17, 1906.—Nottingham Camera Club. Hon. Secretary, 
S. W. Barlow Yines, Market Chambers, South Parade, Nottingham. 

March 19-24, 1906.—Sunderland Photographic Association. Hon. 
Sec., William E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 

April, 1906.—Barrhead Amateur Art Club. Hon. Secretary, R. 
Murray, 146, Main Street, Barrhead. 

April 1, 1906.—Coatbridge Co.-Op. O.C. Hon. Secretary, James 
Robb, 6, Windsor Terrace, Blanhill, Coatbridge. 

April 18 to 20.—Southend-on-Sea exhibition. Hon. Sec., J. Archer, 
24, Ashburnham Road. 

April 20-21, 1906.—Watford Photographic Society. Hon. Secre- 
tary, C. J. Trevarthen, Ashcroft, Bushey Hall Road, Watford. 

May, 1906.—Warrington Photographic Society. Hon. Secretary, 
A. C. Smithson, 13, Chester Road, Warrington. 


ee eee 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITION. 


December 30.—Royal Photographic Society “Affiliation” Lecture 
(a) lustrated lecture descriptive of a tour (b) Tlus- 
Particulars from the Secretary R.P.S., 66, 


Competition : 
trated technical lecture. 


~ Russell Square, London, W.C. 


Patent Dews. 


ee 


Process patents—applications and specifications—are treated in 
* Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 3 


The following applications for Patents were made between Novem- 


| ber 27 and December 2 :— 


Improvements in photographic 
6, Lord Street, 


Privtinc AppaRatus.—No, 24,544. 
printing apparatus. George Smith Bratby, 
Liverpool. 

Cotour PHorograpHy.—No. 24,586. A process of printing photo- 
graphs in colours. John Wagner, 3, Edinburgh Mansions, 
Howick Place, Victoria Street, London. 

Cameras.—No. 24,803. Improvements in and relating to photo- 
graphic cameras. La “Vega” Soc. Anon. de Ptotographie et 
@Optique. 52, Chancery Lane, London. 

Campras.—No. 24,813. Improvements in or relating to photo- 
graphic cameras. Walter Tully, 76, Benedict Street, Glaston- 
bury, Somersetshire. 

Rerovcuinc.—No. 24,816. An improved appliance for the retouch- 
ing of photographic negatives. Thomas Stephen Bruce and 
James William D’Anter, 4, Villas-on-Heath, Hampstead, Lon- 
don. 

Conovrep Ligurinc.—No. 24,875. Process for the simplified correc- 
tion of the chemical effect of the spectrum in reference to 
photographic purposes by means of coloured illumination of the 
object to be photographed. Gottlieb Krebs, 27, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

Printinc. Apparatus.—No. 24,964. 
apparatus for photographic purposes. 
Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Disuns.—No. 24,990. Improvements in dishes or trays for phates 
graphic purposes. Alfred John Rixom, 108, Park Road, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire. 

Copying Macuinn.—No. 25,040. An improved method of and 
machine for copying photographs. Edward Russell Clarke, 18, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 


Improvements in printing 
Edmund Schneider, 6, 


sa a rg ee 
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COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. cach, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Mountine anp Framing Puorocrapus.—No. 27,144. 1904... The 
claim is for an improved method of mounting and framing photo- 
graphic or other prints or pictures, in the form of a “ plaque.” 
The mount is of ‘special construction, being square, cir- 
cular, or oval in form, and having a concave surface on which 
the print may be mounted or supported. The mount, with the 
photograph mounted thereon, is placed in a frame provided with 
glass, the surface of which is also. concave, so that when the 
mount and glass are in juxtaposition and having the concaye 
surface towards the outside, the framed picture will thus be in 
the form of a “plaque.” The preparation of the concave glass 
consists in it being rendered opalescent or translucent, prefer- 
ably on the concave surface and over such an extent of surface 
as may be required. Under certain conditions this opalescent 
or translucent portion may: be made to represent the marginal 
portion of a mount, in which case the concave mount may ,be 
greatly simplified, or it may at times be dispensed with. Will 
Watson, 92, North Park Street, Glasgow. 
Macazine Cammras.—No. 3,583. 1905. The claim is for a daylight- 
loading plate or film box, containing a series of plate or film 
holders or sheaths which are hinged together or arranged book- 
wise; the box having externally-operated mechanical means 
for opening and closing, for controlling the feed of the plates in 
succession into the focal plane, for positioning them for exposure, 
for releasing each plate after exposure so that it may fall or 
be transferred into a receptacle formed by a part of the open 
box, and for re-enclosing the exposed plates within the box on 
the latter being closed. 


Also for the application of the same 
principle to photographic cameras, and in the employment of 
externally-operated means for opening and closing the changing 
box when in position inside the camera. George Wilkes, The 
Yews, Stechford, near Birmingham, and Arthur John Leeson, 
of 59, Temple Row, Birmingham. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Women in the Photographic Trade.—There is a delightful frank- 
ness about a letter in the “Daily Mirror” of last week. <A 
feminine worker, it appears, travels for a wholesale firm of photo- 


graphic and optical dealers, and she takes more orders than any of 
the men travellers in her firm, She is in favour of dressing in men’s 
clothes and of receiving men’s wages. Advanced ideas to emanate 
from the Kennington Park Road, whence writes this champion of her 


Sex ! 

Proposats are on foot to establish a photographic society at Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 

Tue Photographer in Daily Life-—Last week, at Willoughby, near 
Rugby, a photographer named James Seckington, made a gallant 
attempt to rescue an old man from a burning building.—In Birming- 
ham last week William Barrett, photographer, of Ridley Street, was 


cut about the leg during an altercation with several other men. It 
was alleged that a woman was the cause of the incident. 

NarionaL Photographic Record Association.—A Council meeting 
was held on Friday, 8th inst., Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., president, in 
the chair. One hundred and ninety-eigh prints have been received 


| since the last meeting. The presient had contributed a series from 


Uxbridge, including the Treaty House, a set from Hereford, includ- 


ing the chained library in All Saints’ Church, and others from 
Compton Wyngates, Burford Priory, Chipping Campden, etc. An 


interesting series of life in the Hast End of London was sent by H. T. 
Malby, and the association had received from Mrs. C. W. Ward a 
series of fonts from Winchester, Kent, Devon, Derby, etc., from 
Mr. G. Bingley copies of the old charters (thirteenth century) of Aller- 
ton and Kirksall Abbeys, Mount Grace Priory, Yorkshire ; Thornton 
Abbey, Lincolnshire; Burnsall Church, Yorkshire, and a series from 
Monasterboice, Ireland ; from Mr. F. Scamell, a set of the motor trials 
for the Gordon Bennett race in the Isle of Man, and from the Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. Geo. Scamell a series. of churches at Writtle, Mar- 
garetting, Ingatestone, Fyfield, Newport, L’Baddow, etc., 
and from Sandwich, Deal, etc., in Kent. 


i in Essex ; 
All these prints were 


he British Museum. The 
The 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Geo. Scamell, will be glad to receive any 


accepted and ordered to be forwarded to 
total number of prints now received for the collection is 3,683. 


suitable prints which can be sent to his address, 21, Avenue Road, 
Highgate, Lendon. 


” 


THE microphotoscope, according to the “Engineer,” is the inyen- 
tion of a Berlin chemist. Though no larger than a cigar case, it 
permits of consulting the map of a whole district by night as well as 
by day. The map is photographed in miniature on a plate of ground 
glass, which is illuminated by a small incandescent lamp supplied, 
when required, with current from a battery, while a lens can be 
adjusted to the observer’s sight. 

Drath of Mrs. A. L. HendersonWe regret to announce the 
death, on December 8, of the wife of Mr. A. L. Henderson, Mrs. 
Henderson had been in failing health for some time, and her death 
talees place within a month or two of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of her marriage. We are, sure that Mr.’ Henderson will 
have the sympathy of many friends in his bereavement. 

Srormn Goops;—We are asked to draw the attention of any firms 
in the photographic trade, or any private persons who have lost 
goods, to the arrest on Thursday last week of two men who appear 
to have been carrying on systematic frauds for at least two years 


past. The police have now in their possession a number of articles 


which they are not able to identify, and any person who can assist 
them to do so, and so incidentally perhaps recover property stolen 
from themselves, should inspect the goods at the City Police Station, 
The Minories, E.C. The goods consist of some six cameras, several 
dark slides, lenses, printing frames, an enlarger, a number of 
chemicals, and a banjo marked in pencil “ Southampton,” but having 
no other decipherable mark. 

THE current number of “ Harper’s” opens up still another field for 
the outdoor naturalist-photographer... The trails of- animals in the 
snow have been studied by Ernest Harold Baynes, whose photographie 
records of his observations are of a kind to make one wish he had 
said something of his methods. Mr. Baynes shows the refinements of 
A few 
blotches on the snow, which mean nothing to the uneducated eye, 
are seen by the Sherlock Holmes of the fields to have a story in them, 


usually the tragic one of the animal pursued by his natural destroyer. 


field-craft, which are to be mastered by persistent practice. 


Bayxrvurt Aberdeen Photographer.—James Ewing, photographer, 
Crown Street, A yerdeen, was examined last week in bankruptcy 
before Sheriff Reid. Bankrupt, who had conducted a very success- 
ful business for about 15 years, accounted for his financial difficulties 
artly through competition and dull trade. He had never spent 
money extravagantly, nor had he used money on the Stock Exchange. 
He ‘had never, in fact, speculated a penny. He had lost a few 
hundred pounds, however, in connection with the Albert Hall Com- 
any, of which he was a director. He had also other losses, and 
these had crippled him so that he was unable to meet his liabilities, 
which he had estimated at £1,870. When the estate was divided 
the claims amounted to £1,929. The statutory oath was adminis- 
ered, 
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Dyeetings of Societies. 


ee 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Name of Society. 


Subject. 


Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn, 
.| Bromley Camera Club .........6 


.| Colne Camera ClUD.......s+seeeess 
| Aberdeen Photo Art Club 


Motherwell Y.M.I. Cam. Club! 


.| Stafford Photographic Society... 
Dewsbury Photo, Society 


Halifax Camera Club 
.| Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc. 


.| Southampton Camera Club ...... 
..| Oxford Camera Club .. 

.| Cripplegate Photo. Society ..... 
..| Hastings and St. Leonards P.S: 
..| Bowes Park and Dis. Ph. Soc.... 
.| Wandsworth Camera Club . 


.| Heaton & Dis, Camera Club...... 


.| South London Photo. Society ... 


Manchester Amat. Photo. Soc. 


Darlington Camera Club ......... 
Nelson Photographic Society ... 


.| St. Helens Camera Club .........| 
.| Gateshead Camera Club ......... 
.| Glasgow Southern Photo. Assn. 
Birmingham Photo. Society. ... 
Gloucestershire Photo. Society, 
Hackney Photographic Society 


.| Thornton Heath Photo. Soc. .. 
Otley & Dis. Cam. & Art Soc. 


.| Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. 
.| Brentford Photo. Society ....... 


Leeds Photographie Society ... 


Newecastle-on-Tyne Photo, Assn 
Leicester & Leicestershire P. soc 


Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc. 


.| Tring Camera Club 

.| Society of Arts. 

South Essex Camera Club 
Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc, 
Coventry Photo. Club ........006 
.| Croydon Camera Club... -.....06+ 


Leeds Camera Club..... 
| North Middlesex Photo, Soe. ... 
| G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


.| Tunbridge Wells Ama. Ph. Assn| 
-| Hull Photographic Society ...... 


.| Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn. 
-| Richmond Camera Club 
.| London and Prov. Photo. Assn 


.| Glasgow Eastern A.P.A. ws... 
.| Wimbledon and Dist. Cam. Club 


Southport Photographic Soc. ... 


| Sheffield Friends’ Sch. Ph. Soc. 


Photography Prize Slides. 
Lantern Lecture. Messrs. G. W. Smith 
and W. L. Crossley, 
{ioGenal light Photography.” Mr. J. 
Paterson. 
f “Foundations of Modern Architecture.” 
\ Mr. H. David. 
{- Velox and New Application,” 
Sadler. 
Pictures with the Goerz Lens. 
“Naples.” Mr. Thos. E. Green. 
ie How to Make Lantern Slides.” 
F. Nicholson. 
Members’ Night. Lantern Slides and 
Prints. Mounts and Framing, &e. 
“St. David’s Cathedral.” Mr. A. BE. 
Henley. 
Exhibition of Members’ Slides. 
“Development and Toning of Bromide 
Papers.” Mr. J. B. Bensley. - 
Ten Minutes’ Lecturettes. Members. 
ie The Society’s Outings.” Mr. F. C. 
Hornsey. 
Jumble Sale. 
“How to Make Enlarged Negatives on 
+ Bromide Paper.” Demonstrated. Mr. 
il J.T. Carnaby. 
Excursion Lantern Slides, Novices 
Print, and “ Peace” Competitions. 
“Toned Lantern Slides.” Mr, J. D. 
Berwick. 
Exhibition of Members’ Lantern Slides. 
Y.P.U. Members’ Print Portfolio. 
Hi ruoeereie Notions.” Mr. W. 
Mr. 


Mr. W. 


Mr. 


Inman. 
“Cloud and Cloud 
Greaves. 
“Our Camping Experiences.” 
trated. 
Lantern Night. 
fee Trip up the Rhine.” 
Slater, F.R.P.S. 
(“Enlarged Negatives as 
+ Pictorial Photography.” 
\ Capper. 
Lantern Night. 
Beginners’ Night. “Printing Pro- 
cesses.” By Members. 
pe nents) f Photography.” Mr. A. R. 
Wheat! P.S. 


Printing.” 


Tilus- 


Mr. W. F. 


an Aid to 
Mr. G. H. 


Goerz. 
“Photographic Manipulations.” 
R. Stockdale, M.A. 
“Practical Bn ng.” Mr. B. Jackson. 
Affiliation Prize Slides (1905), 
, Architectural Photography. 


Mr. 


What to 
Take and How to Take it.” Mr. H. 
Creighton Beckett. 

Demonstration by Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome. & Co. ; 
“The Aerograph Method of Distributing 

Colour.” Mr, Charles L. Burdick. 
“Genre Work.” Mr. KE, T. Holding. 
“Gum Bichromate.” Preparing and 

Coating Paper, Printing, Development, 

‘| and Descriptive Lecture. Demon- 
l strated. Mr. J. Fred Seaman. 
“Tntensification and Reduction.” 

~The Photographic Lens.” Mr. C. P. 
Goerz. 

“Photographic Manipulations.” A 

i Chat for Novices. Mr. R. Stock- 
dale, M.A. . 

iene a by Artificial Light.” 
Mr. S. C. Puddy. 
Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., on 
{ “ Bromide and Gaslight Papers.” De- 
monstrated. Mr. W. A. Sims. 

ate Control in Lantern Slide Making.” 
Mr. H. Wild. 

Hc Rewst Photography.” Ae 16 
Atkinson. 

Lantern available for Testing Slides 

belonging to Members. 

Paper by Mr. Cembrano, 

“ Photography of Marine Life.” 

Martin Duncan, 
;“ Reduction and Intensification.” 
David Horn. 

Members’ Night. 

{3 General Sections Excursions.” Mr, J. 


Mr. 


Mr. F. 
Mr. 


Fuller. Slides by Members of 
General Section. 
“Photographic Chemistry.” 
{ Gilbert Jackson, M.P.S. 


Mr. 


« Stereoscopic Photography.” Mr. ©. P. 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Merrine held Tuesday, December 12. The Rev. Henry W. Dick 
read a paper on “Art in Photography,” in which he put forth the 
view that art was essentially the expression of feeling, and a work 
of art implied the possession of feeling. on the part of the artist. 
Art might then take the shape of music, sculpture, painting, or 
photography, and the lecturer would not have photographers 
take too modest or limited a view of the power of photography 
as a means of expression. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
J. C. 8. Mummery, J. C. Warburg, P. Bale Rider, and others took 
part. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
THE monthly meeting of the Committee was held at 51, Baker Street, 
W., on Friday, December 8. Present :—Messrs. F. A. Bridge, 
Alfred Ellis, E, C. Elliott, 8. H. Fry, H. E. Hull, Wm. Grove, A. 
Mackie, E. Scamell, Lang Sims, and R. Fellows Willson. In the 
unavoidable absence of the president Mr. Alfred Ellis, past president, 
took the chair. 

P..A; Circular” 


ASSOCIATION. 


The publication of the second number of the “ P. 
was reported. 
The Secretary reported that, in accordance with the decision of the 
Committee, a circular letter had beea addressed to all those who had 
sent for the prospectus of the Certificate Scheme and had not followed 


the matter up by applying for certificates, asking the reason 


they had not done so, and for suggestions for modifying the system so 
as to meet their requirements. The replies already received were read, 
and the objections principally raised were summarised, as follows :— 
Fees, too high; the special provision for outdoor operators; the ternt 
second grade as at present applied to a thoroughly competent operator 
A lengthy discussion took place, and 
it was generally agreed that the objections raised were all well 
worthy of consideration. 


in a good middle-class business. 


A suggestion was made by Mr. Fry that 
the scheme did not sufficiently provide for that class of assistants 
who, perhaps, constituted numerically thel 


might be described as general assistants, and 


largest class, which 
were expected to be 
able to carry out successfully any part of the work of a photographer’s 
business they mght be called upon to do at the moment. The chair- 
man thought that it would be wise to base their inquiries, when a 
certificate was applied for, upon a statement by the applicant of what 
he considered he could do, to be verified or otherwise by inquiry 
of the employers referred to. ir. Mackie thought that in their 
anxiety to be perfectly candid in publishing the questions to be put 
to employees they had misled some who would have become candidates 
by suggesting that proficiency was required in all the branches of 
photography that were referred to. A sub-committee was appointed 
to consider the whole question and report. 


Two cases of infringement of members copyright by newspapers 
were reported. In one the Secretary had arranged a satisfactory 
settlement, and his action in the other was approved. 

The receipt of the draft “Copyright Act” of the Artistic Copy- 
right Society was reported, and a subcommittee was appointed to 
consider it with a view to the members representing the association on 
the society presenting the association’s case at the meeting of the 
society on the 14th inst. 


The next meeting of the Committee was arranged for the third 
instead of the second Friday in January. 


Oxrorp Camera Cxius.—Meeting held Monday, December ii 
Miss Venables in the chair. A lecture was given by Mr. George E. 
Brown (Editor of the Bririsu JourNaL oF Pxorocraruy) on “The 
Property Value of Photographs,” in the course of which the present 
state of the law relating to copyright in photographs was explained. 
A somewhat lengthy discussion followed, in which a number of 
ladies and gentlemen took part. 
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PuymourH Puorocraruic Socrwry.—* Landscape Photography,” 
one of the affiliation lectures, by Mr. G. T. Harris, F.R.P.S., engaged 
the attention of the above society on Dec. 8, the last meeting of the 
session. Mr. F. Johnson presided, and Fleet Engineer R. A. Shap- 
cott, R.N., read the paper. The point which brought out most. dis- 
cussion was the contention of the writer for great sharpness of defini- 
tion on the focussing screen, giving instructions for the use of micro- 
scopic slide glass for producing clear glass on the screen for the 

All the slides used in illustrating the subject were 
by keen sharpness and much brilliance, everything 
The members were not 


securing of it. 
characterised 
in the slide being equally’ crisp and clean cut. 
his was desirable for artistic effect, there being no 
The use of colour screens as light 


agreed that 
breadth of treatment in evidence. 
filters were illustrated, and the value o 
—to produce a certain result—were considered by the writer. 


some for over-correction 
In an 
example or two thrown on the screen the members were not in agree- 
ment with the writer of the paper, because effects were produced 
which might have been a true rendering from a scientific point, but 
were not of a character to enhance the artistic quality of the picture. 
The advice of the writer to take an assortment of several speeds for 
a projected day’s work was not approved, because it was pointed out. 
that if a subject demanded a very fast plate it was of no, or very 
little, use to try a slow plate upon it, but a good fast plate would be 
useful in any connection. It was said that Sir William Abney had 
pointed out there was a more correct orthochromatic rendering with 
a rapid ordinary plate than with a slow one, which some agreed with. 
On the whole, the paper was considered as somewhat out of date 
or not up to the present ideas on landscape photography. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


SS 

Unavtuortsep Reproduction.—In the High Court, on Decem- 
ber 10, Mr. Mark Romer moved ex parte before Mr. Justice Buckley 
in the case of Lee y. Lafayette for an injunction restraining the 
defendants, photographers, of New Bond Street, from publishing 
or authorising to be published photographs of Mrs. Lee taken in the 
ordinary way and on the ordinary terms. Mrs. Lee, said counsel, 
was taken in two positions, and a reproduction of one of the 
photographs appeared in an illustrated paper. Mr. Lee went to 
the defendants and saw the manager of the publication department, 
who expressed regret and gave an assurance that there should be 


no repetition of what was complained of. Subsequently the other 


In granting an ex parte order over 


photograph was reproduced. 
next week the judge said the motion was made as a protest against 
the offensive vulgarity of the present day in reproducing people’s 
photographs, even on postcards, without their permission. 

Oxp Bill-heads.—Mr. C. H. Perry, trading as Reed and Co., 28, 
aternoster Squate, ‘had recovered a judgment for £5 (less 10s. 
lowed since against Mr. Frank HE. 8. Perry, trading as the Direct 


P 

a 

Photo Engraving Company, 38, Farringdon Street, for goods sup- 
plied. When execution was levied, the firm of Perry and Wilson 
claimed the goods. Mr. Frank Perry, the defendant, said that he 
was sued: personally when the firm ought to have been proceeded 
against. Mr. Hickman, solicitor for .the plaintiffs, said that as 
recently as July the plaintiffs received a bill-head from “The Direct 
Photo Engraving Company, Frank E. S. Perry proprietor.” .Wilson 
was a sleeping partner. Mr. Frank Perry said that the bill-heads 
referred to were used by mistake. The J udge said hé would amend 
the judgment, and-make it against both Wilson and Perry, and then 


\ their claim to the. goods would be barred. 


Perry and Wilson must 


pay the costs of the proceedings. 


Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, Ne 
notice is taken of communications wnless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

** We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions expressed by oun 


correspundznts. 
———— 


THE KEEPING PROPERTIES OF DRY PLATES. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—I would esteem it a favour if you would let me 


know how long a dry plate retains its sensitiveness. My reason 
for enquiry is that I have exposed an Ilford ordinary plate, which 
has been in my possession since 1887, a few days ago for curiosity, 
and, to my astonishment, it came up as vigorous as a fresh plate. 
I enclose you a print (rough) from the negative for inspection.— 
Thanking you in anticipation, I remain, yours truly, R. Grson. 

114, George Street, Limerick, December 12, 1905. 

[We insert our correspondent’s enquiry in this place, as his expe- 
rience seems to be almost a record among instances of gelatine plates 
retaining their good properties for a long period. The print sent 
to us is remarkably elear—evidently from an excellent negative.— 
Eps. B.J.P.] 


COPYRIGHT IN CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—Your paragraph in “Ex Cathedra” last week raises 
a point which no doubt will some day prove a bit of a puzzler for 
the courts of law, but, as a maker of film, I would draw attention 
to a matter which calls for redress with much greater urgency. As 
you know, and as probably a large section of the public knows, 
films incur great expense in preparing 
Models have to be found, 
of thought 


producers of cinematograph 
subjects of the story and incident class. 
costumes made, scenery painted, and an immense amoun 
expended before everything is in readiness for the taking of the 
negaitive. Then as soon, as the film is on the market it is not at 
all unusual to find another maker copying the story, incident fot 
incident, and thus robbing the originator of the just fruits of his 
A really taking film is not an easy thing to produce. 
e made, only one most likely will be 


invention. 
Out ‘of a dozen which may 
acceptable for exhibition purposes. 
the term—steals the cream of one’s labours, and there seems n¢ 
remedy for or preventative of his sharp practices. I should like t 
hear the views of yourself or of others on this point, which con 
stitutes an open sore at present in the cinematograph trade. Mean 
FILM-MAKER. 


The film pirate—if I may us 


while I am, Gentlemen, yours very faithfully, 
December 13, 1905. 
[We will refer to this matter next week.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


THE FREE PORTRAIT SWINDLE IN WEST LONDON, 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen,—You do a great service to photographers by you 


exposures of the frauds which are perpetrated on the public by un 
scrupulous persons whose presence in the photographic field is 


danger as well as a discredit. I read your remarks-,of late on th 


|. various forms of free portrait ‘swindle, and may therefore notify 


you of the practices of a firm which have just commenced opera 
tions in Shepherd’s Bush., It is the usual story. The canvasse: 
calls with the threadbare yet plausible story of his firm inviting 
twelve only of the leading residents to accept an enlargement :0 
their portrait. He takes away the photograph, and the next thing 
is an application, from the firm for 12s. 9d. for a frame. A visi 
to the office brings the victim into ‘touch with another imeémb 
of the gang, who repudiates the canvasser’s offer of a free portrait 
And so the game is played, unless the men are told that.unles 
the photograph’ is returned at once the matter will be, referred ti 
the police. A Crntrat LoNnDINER. 

December 12, 1905. : 
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," All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 


ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprtors, Tux Brrrisx 
JourNAL OF PHoToGRapHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


** Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 


*° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 


affairs should be addressed to Messrs. Henry GreEnwoop & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


i" For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 


Gruenwoop & Company, of 24, W. ellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. Td. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


W. G. Coote, 10, Holmefield, Sale, Cheshire. 
J, Fenner, Partridge Green, Sussex. 
sabella Fielding, 


A, D. Coon, 72, Park Street, Dundalk, County Louth, Ireland. 


p 


J. 


Busternp Prixrs.—I have been much troubled 


hs 


HOTOGRAPHS ON LinEN.—(1) 


Photograph, Singular Growth of a 
Potato without Soil. 


Photograph of Monument erected to Maria 
Fitzherbert in Church of St. John the Baptist, Brighton. 


10, Kellino Street, Tooting, London, 8.W. 


Photograph 
entitled, “The Disabled Bread Winner. 


Photograph of 
the Dundalk Orchestral Society. 

Will you please inform me the best 
hod of producing permanent prints on silk or linen that wil 
stand washing frequently, such as a handkerchief with smail 
photograph in corner? (2) Can you give me formula for 
making a waxing solution for preparing ferrotype plates to 
enable squeegeed prints to detach easily ?—Carzon. 

(1) The following is a simple method :—Wash the linen wel 
and Then immerse the handkerchief in a warm solution 
gelatine* containing three grains of gelatine and ten grains 
of chloride of ammonium to the ounce of water. 
and allow to dry. Iron with a hot iron to make smooth. 
Then, at the part where the photograph is to be, sensitise with 
an eighty grain solution of nitrate of silver, applied with a 
brush; dry, print, tone, and fix as a paper picture. On page 
844 of the Almanac is a method of producing photographs on 
fabrics by an iron process. (2) Beeswax, 
one ounce. 


D. Epwarp.—See reply to “Carbon.” 


me 


dry. 
of 


Wring ow 


five grains; benzole, 


lately with blisters 
on bromide paper and postcards, both ordinary and gaslight. 
I develop with hydroquinone, and the blisters do not come 
up until the prints are being washed after fixing. I use 
ordinary hypo, same strength as for plates, for fixing. Can 
you give me any hint as to cause of troub e, and suggest pro- 
bable remedy? I enclose a badly blistered postcard for in- 
Spection.—H. M. Campsrre, 

Although the blisters do not come up until the prints are 
in the washing wa: 
blisters have their 


er, we judge by their appearance that tne 

origin in the fixing bath. We should 
advise you to use hypo weaker, say two ounces to the pint of 
water, and leave the prints longer in it to compensate for the 


Weakness. Also take care that he solution is no colder than 
the washing water. 
ADY OPERATOR.—1, As the studio will be situated, as regards the 


Surroundings, we would suggest that five feet, or five feet six 


at either end, side and top, be made opaque. 
be glazed. You will then have 
to use both ends o: the studio. 
have glass on both si 


The rest may 


he convenience of being able 


2. Better, with this aspect, 
5. Have a good slope to the roof. 


es. 
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If you get Bolas’s work, “The Photographic Studio and its 
Construction,” it will give you a deal of information. 


Its price 
is two shillings. 


Bata.—Can you give me a really good formula 
hypo bath that will take all the yellow colour out 
soda negative? 


‘or an acid 
of a pyro- 
One that is easily made up, and not too 
many chemicals required. Into an ordinary plain hypo bath 
I put an ounce o pulv. alum and about 5 drops acid sulphuric. 
This successfully took all the colour out, but the so 
at once very cloudy and milky, and the negatives were rather 
dirty; that is, there were dirty marks on the film just as 
there often is with ordinary hypo, only that the film Was so 
much hardened by the alum that the marks could not be 
rubbed off with cotton wool. Can you tell me if this bath is 
bad for the plates, and that if proper washing is given, will 
they fade or stain in time when dry ?—S.E. 

Certainly the bath is wrong. You will find the standard 
formule on page 954 of the “Almanac.” Perhaps the simplest 


formula is—Hypo, 4 ozs, ; potass metabisulphite, 4 ozs. ; water, 
20 ozs. 


ution went 


“Art of Retouching,” by Robert Johnson, published by 
Marion and Co., price Qs. 


Stack.—See reply to “ Bromide.” The book there named is 
the best on working up photographis in oils, etc. 


D Prints.—Will you please give a quick and effi- 
cient method of mounting P.O.P. prints that have been 
squeegeed onferrotype plates that only want to be in contact 
with the mount at the edges ?—Mownranv. 

Apply a thin line of seccotine to the extreme edges of the 
print by means of a stiff hoghair brush and a piece of flat 
tin used as a straight edge. The position of the print should 
be first marked on the mount. 


ould you kindly give me Mr. Ferguson’s formula 
for a copper toning for lantern transparencies. The above 
formula is intended to give red tones, but if you know of any 


other compound giving a blue tone, I would he indebted to. 
you.—Wititam Lyatr. 


The two following, from the “ 
answer your purpose :— 


Almanac” (page 979) should 


A.—Copper sulphate 


60 grs. 
Potassium citrate (neutral) 240 ers. 
DWeaiterseicsenser arse mee eee noe 20 ozs. 
50 grs. 
Potassium citrate (neutral) 240 ers. 
Welber ames aes ean eae eee 20 ozs. 


Use equal parts of each. 
obtained. 


Warm black to red chalk tones are 
Blue tones—10 per cent. solution ferric ammonium citrate, 
2 ozs.; 10 per cent. solution potassium ferricyanide, 2 OZS. ; 
10 per cent. solution acetic acid, 20 ozs. The well washed 
prints are immersed in this bath until the desired tone is 
given. Then wash well until high lights This bath 
intensifies the image. 


are clear. 


Coon.—The lighting is too flat, by reason of the flash-lamp 
being almost straight in front of the middle of the group. 
The light was also much too low for a group this size. It 
should have been at least 20 feet up, and proportionately 
brighter. The best results, for a group, are obtained by 


and the sub- 


lamp in which 
Plain magnesium only should be 


using two lights, one very strong and high up, 
sidiary light lower. There is no blow-through 
flash powder can be used. 
employed with these lamps. 


Oa a 
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CG. V.—1. A daylight studio, if you can have one, with dark blinds, 
is what we would suggest. You can then economise artificial 
light. You will find several artificial lights advertised in our 
pages. 2. The Sinop process (Penrose and Co., 109, Farring- 
don Road, London, E.C.). 


Coprricut.—I read through your article on “Copyright” im the 
“Almanac.” ‘There is one point you have not touched on, 
and it is a most interesting one to photographers. Suppos- 
ing I am paid the full price I demand for photographing a 
person, a group, or an object, can the person, or one of the 
group (say a football team), without my permission, and 
perhaps against my will, hand over one of these photo- 
graphs to a newspaper for reproduction purposes. Can I 
demand and make that paper pay me a fee? When taking 
the photograph there was no stipulation as to reproduction, 
and I believe the sitter was not aware at the time that the 

photograph would ever be reproduced. 2. Who can I procure 

mercury-vapour lamps from?—DErFrEp. 

1. You will find that the case you instance is referred 


to seyeral times. Certainly you have no copyright in the 
photograph. You have been paid your price, and the copy- 
right belongs to the person who gives you the order. 2. Pen- 
rose and Co., 109, Farringdon Road, E.C. 


Bromipre Paprr.—t. Is there any value in the residue obtained from 
the burnt ash of bromide paper after it has been developed 
and fixed? 2. Should you say that a hypo-alum bromide 
toning bath would suffer in any way from being continually 
worked in a galvanised iron dish or tank? I wish to know 
if it would act on the iron in any way prejudicial to the toning 
of the prints. 3. Could you tell me if there is published, and 


if so where I could get a treatise dealing with the hypo-alum 


method of toning bromides. 4. I enclose you a postcard which 
has become stained. What theory would you put forward as 


a probable cause of this bleaching or staining? The card 


‘was a contact, printed, developed, fixed, and washed in the 
usual way. It was then glazed, and when dry came off the 
glass as you now see it.—ARGENTYPE. 

1. Very little. Write to one or other of the refiners whose 


advertisements you will see in our columns. 2. The bath is 
liable to become acid, and would then dissolve iron. We 
should prefer not to use an iron tank. Zinc would be free 
from objection. 3. “Toning Bromides,” by C. W. Somer- 
ville, or “Toning Bromide Prints,’ by Blake-Smith, 1s. each. 
4. The stain looks as though the print had been forced in 
development, otherwise we are at a loss to account for it. 


Gro. Woop.—The best book for your purpose is Abney’s “ Instruc- 
tion in Photography,” or, if you read German, Eder’s “ Photo- 
graphie mit Bromsilber Gelatine.” 


“Vuoris” and others.—In our next. 


Fuasuiicur.—I understand there is a method of firing off flash 

powder from portable electric arrangement. Can you advise 

me how this is done, or where such can be obtained? I 

should like to apply it to my present lamp, and in other 
ways, outside as well as indoors.—F. E. G. 

You will require a storage battery. To this attach two 

insulated wires of sufficient length to reach the lamp. 


Between the ends, attach a piece of fine platinum wire so that 
the current has to pass through it. The length of this wire 
should be about a quarter of an inch long between the ter- 


minals, which are laid in the flash powder. Then when the 
current is switched on the platinum wire is rendered incan- 
descent and fires the powder. 


Sinver Resrpurs.—I have collected a large amount of waste P.O.P., 
and also the hypo in which hundreds of roll films have been 
fixed. Would you kindly inform me, through your paper, 
how I could dispose of this to good advantage, and also how 
best to reduce. it to a metallic state, if necessary ?—SILVER. 

Burn the paper to a fine ash, and precipitate the silver in 
the fixing solutions with sulphide of potassium (liver of 
sulphur). Dry and mix with the ash, and then send to a 
refiner. If there is a large quantity of each it is advisable to 
keep them separate. Unless you have a good quantity of the 
residues to deal with, they are barely worth the trouble of 
saving. Have you read the article on the subject on p. 703 


of our issue of September 8 last? 


Or Printine Process.—l. I am anxious to make my own printer's 
ink for above process. Would you kindly oblige by giving 
me a formula for same? 2. Do you consider the process a 
permanent one?—D. Larptaw Murpocu. 

We think you would do much better to buy the ink than 
attempt to make it yourself in small quantities. However, 
here is a formula, which we cull from Cooley’s Encyclopedia : 
Indigo and Russian blue, each 24 oz. ; mineral lamp black, 
4 lb.; vegetable black. 34 Ib. Stir gradually into the warm 
varnish. The varnish is made as follows: 10 to 20 gallons 
of linseed oil is boiled and then set fire to, and let to burn for 
half am hour or so, when the flame is put out by putting a 
cover on the vessel. This is a dangerous operation, anc 
should be conducted out of doors for fear of accidents. 0} 
course, you can reduce the quantities to suit your require 


ments. 2. Yes, certainly. 
H, H. (Glasgow).—The formula is that given in the original paper. ~ 


i 


Packinc Prints.—In reference to our paragraph last week, Messrs 
L. Canesi and Co., makers of postal wrappers, write us :—“ We agre 
with you in what you explained, with the exception that the use 0 
sealing-wax for parcelling photographs is out of the question 
and the use of corrugated cardboard, which  appeam 
safe, is not so .suitable as a solid cover. A properl; 
made postal wrapper does not require all those unnecessary 
materials, which only increase the weight, price, and labour, am 
they will not enhance the contents on account of having a clumsy am 
patchy appearance.” Messrs. Canesi send us a number of posta 


wrappers of their manufacture which we have found to resist roug] 
usage to a remarkable degree. 


A Correction.—On p. 935 of the “Almanac” for 1906 an erro 
occurs in the description of a reflex camera, which should b 
entitled the “Royal,” and credited to Messrs. A. EH. Staley and Co. 
19, Thavies Inn, London, E.C. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


As will be seen from our Patent News 
column, a patent has been taken out in 
; this country by a German firm for im- 
provements in sensitising carbon tissue. The improve- 
ments consist in mixing with the aqueous solution of the 
bichromate salt a certain proportion of a volatile liquid 
(acetone being specially mentioned), which evaporates 
quickly, so that the tissue dries rapidly, and thus the in- 
solubility, which a very prolonged drying brings about, 
avoided. The solution is to be swabbed over the tissue 
ith a pledget of cotton wool, a method which was by no 
means unusual in the early days of the process. It was 
common to sensitise the tissue on its surface only, by 
ating it on the bichromate solution, as albumen paper 
as sensitised on the silver bath: or it was sometimes 
nsitised by applying the solution with a flat camel-hair 
brush. It was claimed, at the time, for this method of 
ensitising the surface only that, for certain purposes, it 
was preferable to entirely immersing the tissue in the solu- 


Sensitising 
Carbon 
Tissue. 


tion. Although this method was said to possess some ad- | 


Vantages, it was never largely followed, possibly by reason 
at it was more trouble than the total immersion of the 
sue, and that there was the chance of obtaining an 
equal sensitising of the pigmented coating. With the 
Second part of the invention one may ask where is the 
Novelty in the addition of a volatile liquid to the sensitising 
Solution? It has long been the custom in England—when 
bis desired to dry the tissue quickly—to replace part of 
Ae water in the solution of bichromate with a volatile 
hiquid—alcohol (methylated spirit) being the one employed. 
nother method of quick drying of the sensitised tissue 
8 to immerse it in methylated spirit’to abstract much of 
Whe water ; it will then dry very rapidly, and a gentle heat 
fay even be employed to accelerate the drying without fear 
at tho pigmented gelatine coating running off the paper. 


Many, possibly, may not be aware of the large extent to 
which spirit may be made to take the place of water in 
compounding the bichromate solution if a considerable 
proportion of liquid ammonia be added to it. The am- 
monia, however, does no harm, as it all evaporates as the 
tissue dries, and leaves only the bichromate of potash 
behind. As the carbon process has hitherto not been so 
generally worked in Germany as it has been in this country, 
it is possible that the German patentees are not familiar 
with what is being and what has been done here. 
* * * 


Photo 


Everyone will remember the craze of 
Buttons. 


about the time of the Boer War for 
photo-buttons, and the ready sale they had, especially 
those with portraits of the different generals then in the 
field. They were not, however, utilised as buttons for 
garments, but were provided with pins and used rather 
as brooches. These have now given way to miniatures, 
worn as pendants or as lockets by ladies who see fit to 
adorn themselves with cheap ornaments. We now learn, 
on the authority of an evening paper, that bona-fide pic- 
ture-buttons are coming into vogue, and we have ourselves 
seen examples of the craze in the City shop windows. 
According to the “Evening News”: “The latest foible— 
and tailors say it is very keen amongst the dressed-wp-to- 
date—is to have portraits of women by Gainsborough and 
other famous artists reproduced in miniature on the buttons 
of fancy vests.” Ifon vest buttons, one may ask, why not 
on the buttons of other garments—say coats, sleeve links, 
and such like things? Again, why should the pictures be 
confined to reproductions of paintings by portrait painters? 
Why should they not ibe portraits from life of present and 
of departed friends? Furthermore, why should the pic- 
tures be of the cheapest kind? they might be by the ceramic 
process fired into the enamel and thus be lasting. If this 
style of button becomes the fashion, as the contemporary 
from which we quote intimates is already the case, photo- 
graphers may possibly find it to their advantage to make 
a specialty of miniature portraits to be used as real buttons 
for garments. But we would not recommend any photo- 
grapher to take an exuberant view of the possibilities. 

* * * 


The formation of dew or condensed 
moisture on cold objects is of consider- 
able inconvenience in many ways to photographers. Nega- 
tives being printed from out of doors are so cold when 
brought into the room again that both back and film are 
almost immediately covered with a thin film of moisture, 
which is a powerful factor in the production of silver stains 
if the negatives are unvarnished, and are being printed in 
albumen or P.O.P. The moisture itself detrimentally 


Condensed 
Moisture. 


affects platinotype prints, causing a muddiness of the 
whites. Again, in cold weather, moisture is very likely 


wet re el ek 
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to condense on the inside of the glass roof of the studio, 
and to accumulate and trickle down the sash bars. With 
rather flat or low pitched roofs it will frequently drop to the 
floor, and unless the weather happens to be dry, may lead 
to the suspicion that the roof is leaky. Where the roof is 
well pitched it is easy to place a small zinc gutter at the 
bottom of the glazing to catch the condensation. In out- 
door photography particular care must be taken to avoid 
condensation of moisture on the lens. It is not particu- 
larly liable to occur so long as the lens is kept in the cold 
atmosphere; but if the hand is placed against the lens a 
slight steaming on the cold thick glass may be noticed. 
We have known the cap, after being in the pocket or held 
in the hand, give off enough moisture to produce notice- 
able condensation on the lens. The principal danger, how- 
ever, lies in carrying apparatus some distance in a cold 
atmosphere, and then taking it into a warm room for 
interior work or home portraiture. The safest plan is to 
place all the lenses from the bag in a warm place and 
leave them long enough to thoroughly warm through. 
With the modern cemented type of anastigmat the greater 
thickness of each element as compared with the R.R. type 
of lens necessitates a longer time in thoroughly warming. 
On no account should a lens be placed in a hot place, and 
the rule that there is danger if the hand cannot be com- 
fortably held beside the lens is a good one to follow. 


* * * 
Bromide In working bromide papers from nega- 
Prints from tives of varying quality, much better 
Neowieee results will be obtained by changing the 


paper and the developer than by em- 
ploying such methods as Mr. Sterry’s bichromate bath for 
softening contrast. This device is admirable for excep- 
tional cases, but is not sufficiently practical for the rush 
of commercial orders. The method of over-exposing and 
stopping development before it has reached the limit is 


sometimes recommended, but this, again, is open to the | 


objection that the darkness of the print depends on the 
exercise of judgment in removing it from the developer. 
It is practically impossible to get a dozen prints even in 
depth if this course is adopted. The time of exposure to 
a uniform light can be repeated exactly, and, with com- 
plete development, the results must be alike in depth. 
Practical methods of altering the contrast of the print are 
the variation of paper, developer, and distance from print- 
ing light. A slow paper gives increased contrast, while a 
rapid paper breaks down contrast. Amidol tends to give 
greater contrast than rodinal. A strong negative printed 
near the light gives a softer result than if printed further 
away. In certain extreme cases it may be necessary to 
print on rough paper which appears to soften contrast, 
the roughnesses of the paper catching light and so break- 
ing up heavy shadows. If rather too rough the prints may 
be rolled well. Prints which are strong in contrast may 
often be toned—assuming the client will approve the sepia 
colour—by the bleaching and sodium sulphide method, and 
when in the brown shade the contrast is not likely to appear 
so strong as if in black. 


* * * 
Cinemato- The injury suffered by the producers of 
graph cinematograph films who have gone +o 
Subjects 5 2) o 
and their very considerable cost and trouble in 
Piracy. their production and in their  in- 


ception, a subject we alluded to 
in “Ex Cathedra” a fortnight ago, is fully confirmed in 
a letter from a film maker, published in our last issue. Our 
correspondent points out that not only are the films them- 
selves pirated, but in many instances, after a film has 


caught on the market, the story is copied incident for inci- 
dent, other models and scenery being used, and thus the 
originator of the picture is robbed of the fruits of his inven- 
tion. Assuming that the present Copyright Law, by a 
single registration of a film, covered the hundreds of pic- 
tures of which it is composed, it would not prevent anyone 
from producing similar films by employing other models 
and other scenery, for, in the words of the Act—* Nothing 
herein contained shall prejudice the right of any person to 
copy or use any work in which there shall be no copyright, 
or to represent any scene or object, notwithstanding that 
there shall be copyright in some representation of such 
scene or object.” Where is the remedy for cinematograph 
film piracy? Magistrates have often remarked in the police 
courts that if there were no receivers there would be fewer 
thieves. If there were no purchasers of pirated films there 
would be no piracies. But we fear, as with pirated music, 
there will always be purchasers for what is to be had per- 
haps at a lower price; hence a remedy is hardly to be ex- 
pected in that direction. It has been suggested that the 
reputable film producers should combine, as the music 
publishers have done, and take concerted action in the 
matter. The question then might be submitted to counsel 
versed in Copyright Law, and*perhaps an action raised in 
the Law Courts as to whether the registration of a film in 
its entirety covered the copyright in all the pictures in it. 
If this were decided in favour of the authors of the works 
it would put an end to the piracy of the films themselves. 
If not, the authors would be in no worse position than they 
are at the present time, and the costs would not be great 
when contributed to by all the leading film producers, 


especially if counsel’s opinion were against action being 
taken. 


* * * 


A_Filmic The point raised by our correspondent 
Literary Work. Jasi week is, however, one of more press- 
ing importance, as it undermines the foundations of the 
cinematograph film business. Yet we see no remedy for 
he evil in the Artistic Copyright Act, and the only sugges- 
ion we have heard put forward is such an extremely fanci- 
ful one that we think its applicability to the problem may 
almost be scouted offhand. It is the proposition that a 
film of the “incident” kind is practically a story— 
sold not in words, but in pictures. If it’s a story, why not 
grant it the protection accorded to literary works? The 
spectacle of the authorities at Stationers’ Hall filing 500ft. 
of film as the “manuscript” of a literary work, alongside 
he hand or type scripts of Sir Conan Doyle, is one suggest- 
ing the extravagance of Gilbertian opera; and yet an evolu- 
tionist standing by would see in the action only a curious 
reversion to the oldest forms of recorded characters, 
the twentieth-century cinematographer bridging the gulfs 
of history which separate him from the ancient cave- 
dwellers and their picture writings. But we fear it would 
require all the casuistries of eminent counsel to convince 
a justice that such a course was right in law; and for the 
present we see no means of palliating the evil. 
* * * 


A Possible A more hopeful direction in which to 
Remedy. turn for remedy is in copyright 

law as it affects dramatic works. 
We must confess to a very short acquaintance with 


this peculiarly intricate branch of Copyricht, but we be- 
lieve that a certain measure of protection is obtainable for a 
play in dumb-show, to which the exhibition of a cinemato- 
graph film of the “story” order very closely approximates. 
Protection of this kind would presumably be no preventa- 
tive of production or sale; but if it could be enforced it 
would restrain exhibition which is good enough for any film 
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maker. However, any suggestions must be speculative, as 
no case has ever come into court to our knowledge, and it is 
obvious that the trade lacks a precedent on which to estab- 
Jish its rights. The Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
jon, we learn, are meeting to consider the proposed Copy- 
right Bill, to which we refer on another page, and we sug- 
gest that they will not be exceeding their duties if they take 
cognisance of the uncertainty also of the proposed Bill as 
yegards cinematographic subjects. 


* * * 


In the issue for last week it was men- 
tioned that a motion ex parte had been 
made for an injunction to restrain 
Messrs. Lafayette, of Bond Street, 
rom reproducing the portrait of one of their cus- 
omers, taken in the ordinary course of business. The 
case came on for hearing in the Chancery Court, before Mr. 
Justice Buckley, on Friday last. It appears that a lady, 
Mis. Lee, sat for her portrait in two positions. Some time 
afterwards, one of the portraits was published in “The 
King.” The husband of the lady complained to the defend- 
ants, who expressed regret, and promised that there should 
be no repetition of the occurrence. Subsequently, however, 
reproductions of the other portrait appeared in “Black and 
White” and in “ Madame,” and hence the action. | The 
counsel for the defendants expressed regret for the mistake 
which had resulted in the portrait appearing in the: last- 
named papers. He said that they thought that when they 
saw the plaintiff’s portrait in the “King” that permission 
had been given to them, and therefore sent copies to the 
other papers. When a protest was made, he said the de- 
endants did their best to recall; at the same time, he 
added, that 99 per cent. of sitters usually gave permission 
for publication. Counsel further said the defendants were 
now willing to pay the costs of the motion for an injunction, 
and to submit to an injunction. The counsel for the plain- 
tiff asked for an injunction,for delivery up of the negatives, 
and costs. On this the defendants’ counsel said that the 
negatives were their property. To this the other side re- 
plied that the defendants owned only the glass; what was 
on it belonged to the plaintifi—a statement which evoked 
some laughter in court. Finally, the defendants undertook 
to deliver up the negatives. 
Justice Buckley. made some strong remarks on the publica- 
tion of portraits. In delivering judgment, he said he was 
sorry to hear the arguments put forward, that this age was 
so vulgar that they were entitled to assume that this lady 
Was a party to this vulgarity, and willing to have her photo- 
graph published. The defendants were not entitled to do 
anything of the sort, and therefore an order for an injune- 
tion was made, and the defendants ordered to pay the costs. 


* * * 


Ownership The delivery up of the negatives which 
of Negatives. arose in the above case was resisted 
by the defendants, on the ground that they were their pro- 
perty. Ultimately, however, probably with the view to 
making some amends for the annoyance caused to the sitter, 
they agreed to give them up, so that the Court was not 
talled upon to give a decision on that point. In the case of 
Infringement of copyright, all negatives, plates, blocks, etc., 
become forfeited, but there has, up to the present, not been 
ay decision with regard to the forfeiture of negatives when 
they have been misused. Hence the matter rests as it 
always has done—namely, that the negative is the property 
of the photographer, but he has no right to use it for any 
purpose of his own without the consent of the sitter. If he 
does, he lays himself open to an action at law and to being 
Mulcted in costs, as in the above case. 


In the course of the case Mr. 


BUSINESS WASTE. 


As the close of the year draws near photographers will be 
turning their thoughts to the annual balance-sheet. It 
is good to occasionally know just how one stands, to be 
able to see definitely whether business is increasing or 
declining, and to take steps to ensure a continuance in the 
one case, or to arrest matters in the other. The question 
of falling business is a very difficult and vital one to many 
men, and to more there comes the almost as important 
question of dwindling profits. How many a man has felt 
that times now are not so good as the times past; probably 
the balance in their favour is often more imaginary 
than real, but, however that may be, the present is the 
time that causes anxiety. There are, of course, many 
causes for business stringency, but, without going into the 
whole wide question, we may safely say that one of the 
commonest is needless waste. We recall as we write a 
glaring instance of a good business gone wrong. ‘The 
proprietor was a man who had just the requisite touch of 
art instinct needful to give individuality to his work, and 
he was one of those lucky ones who seem to strike success 
at the first venture. But he would never make or keep an 
appointment. Customers took their chance whether they 
could find him in, or whether they would be told that the 
light was not good. He had a malicious ingenuity in con- 
vincing people that they were not satisfied with their proofs, 
and granting a re-sitting. As this re-sitting was usually 
arranged by the formula, “Oh, come round some time,” 
there were many that never took place. With such a busi- 
ness there was naturally a careless leakage in every: 
direction, and many people were sorry, but none surprised,, 
when they heard that a principal creditor had foreclosed, 
and the erstwhile proprietor was offered the position of 
manager—with a ‘business head to control matters from the: 
desk. 

That was a case of waste all round, and the end came: 
speedily, but there are many businesses where there is 
waste in a greater or lesser degree, and where it prevents 
the other—the successful—end from arriving in its due 
time. There is a happy medium between meanness on the 
one hand and extravagance on the other, and too often men. 
seem unable to hit it. It is very probable that a photo- 
grapher’s wife knows how many loaves should be used in a 
week, and just how much her total housekeeping should 
cost; it is even possible that the photographer himself 
limits the cost of his tobacco. And yet when he gets into: 
the studio he loses his grip of things. His plates come 
by the gross, and he has never considered that many of 
them individually cost the price of a loaf, or of half an 
ounce of his favourite mixture. “It’s a good thing to be 
generous with proofs,’ and so eight plates are exposed! 
where, with a little care, four would have been ample. 
Perhaps four of these are retouched where two would have: 
have sufficed; and, what with proofs sent out untoned, 
and the fourteen or fifteen prints made before a dozen are 
mounted—even if one or two mounts are not spoilt—there 
is an unnecessary expenditure of from 5 to 10 per cent. of 
he gross amount received on the transaction. An addi- 
tion of 10 per cent. to one’s income would be sufficient to 
make the year a satisfactory one, but the addition would 
be more than this, for the money wasted—10 per cent. of 
he gross amount—is much more than 10 per cent. pared’ 
rom the net profits. In the dark-room it is the same; 
chemicals are wasted and go down the sink as though 
they were mustard. To leave generalising for a moment, 


we can recall actual businesses in which the bills for 
materials are from 15 to 35 per cent. more than they: 
need ‘be. 

One very prolific cause of waste is injudicious buying. 
There are photographers who are over-persuaded, and buy;- 
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more than they need. Paper is put on their shelves and 
remains there until it is spoilt; packets of mounts collect 
dust, and boxes of plates get pushed behind the boxes of 
more recent arrival. Particularly is this the case where 
the control is in the hands of an irresponsible assistant. 
There are assistants who are so careful of their employers’ 
interests as though they were their own; but there are also 
many who use materials as though their employers had 
bottomless purses. 

Where there is a drain of this kind, how should it be 
stopped? Habit is often called second nature—sometimes 
it is nature at first hand—and it is not a thing easy to be 
altered. A man who is carelessly generous will not be 
able to check himself without an effort; the effort will be 
greater if the fault is simple carelessness without the gene- 
rosity. A great step in the right direction is to find out 
exactly how much the leakage is. To do this a simple 
balance-sheet is necessary, and the first thing to be done 
is to make a list of everything in the place, including the 


boxes of plates which have been opened and partly used, 
and those packets of paper which have spoilt. It is foolish 
to make the common mistake of putting them down as 
assets. It is known that the things are spoilt, and if you. 
write them down as worth what they cost you, you are 
cheating yourself, and closing the gate to amendment ; 
their original cost should be put down under the head 
of “loss by preventable waste.” Under this head there 
may be many items, and each one should be hunted up. 
There may be an accessory discarded for some inadequate 
reason, or one obtained for no reason at all. If a list could 
be made of the exact number of plates used, and divided 
by the number of orders received for each size, the result 
would prove an eye-opener in many studios. 

The question of preventable waste is a burning one in 
all businesses, and in few more so than in photography. 
If we have succeeded in directing the attention of any of 
our readers on what maybe a weak spot in their own studio, 
our purpose is achieved. 


DEPTH 


SIMPLIFIED. 


, SS SSS 


Wuite most photographers devote some little time to the 
theoretical and mathematical study of depth, very few put the 
information gained to any practical use. When at work they 
generally ignore theory, and if they cannot test the effect of a 
certain stop by observing the image on the ground glass, they 
simply trust to luck, tempered with a little uncertain know- 
ledge gained by experience. 

This is not to be wondered at, considering the complexity of 
the subject as it is generally expounded, and the erroneous ideas 
concerning it that are so prevalent. A man who is wedded to 
the idea that depth is solely governed by focal length and aper- 
ture, will never be able to reconcile theory with practice, unless, 
by chance, he is the fortunate possessor of a lens that works 
very nearly in accord with theory ; and even in that case he is 
not likely to worry himself with the usually elaborate rules for 
calculating depth that are to be found in sundry text-books, 
while experience will soon teach him that tables of depth are 
altogether inadequate for practical work. A epth-indicating 
device used in conjunction with the focussing scale will be of 
very much greater utility than any tables, if properly adjusted 
to the lens in use, but even this useful device has, in common 
with the tables, the disadvantage of being adjusted to one 
particular standard of definition, which standard is in many 
cases not the one that the user of the lens cares to adopt, or 
should adopt. It is highly desirable to employ an elastic stan- 
dard that can be varied according to the subject and the lens 
used, but unless we have a simple way of calculating depth, and 
are therefore independent of ready-made tables or other aids, 
it is difficult to allow for varying standards. The following 
method of calculation is, perhaps, the simplest that can be 
devised, and if any reader will take the trouble to master it, he 
will find that. the estimation of depth available with a given 
lens, stop, and circle of confusion, is, if anything, rather a 
simpler matter than the calculation and adjustment of conjugate 
distances when copying on a given scale. 

Calculating Depth. 

In order to be able to calculate depth without the aid of any 
tables or other devices, it is not necessary to remember more 
than one simple dimension (which may be called the “depth 
constant” of the lens) and the proper manner of utilising that 
dimension. 

Before describing this simple method of es 


imating depth, we 


must for a moment consider the tables and what they include. 
Two are to be found in the “Almanac,” one by Sir D. Salomon 
These two tables only differ 


and the other by Dr. J. J. Higgins. 


by the inclusion of different series of focal lengths and stops.* 
Both are calculated for a circle of confusion of 1-100,0 
and both give what is called the hyperfocal distance for each 
stop. This hyperfocal distance is the distance of the nearest 
object in approximate focus when we focus sharply on an in- 
finite distance; and it also is the distance on which we should 
focus to obtain a maximum amount of depth, extending from 
half hyperfocal distance right up to infinity. As these facts 
are not quite clear in the tables themselves, an example may be 
given. Nineteen feet is given as the distance for a 5 in. lens 
with F.11. This means that if we focus on infinity all objects 
beyond 19 ft. are in focus. Also that if we focus on 19 ft., all 
objects beyond 94 ft. are in focus; and that the distance from 
93 ft. up to infinity is then the maximum amount of depth 
attainable with a 5 in. lens working at F.11, The tables do not 
in any way indicate the depth available when focussing on 
objects nearer than the hyperfocal distance; neither do they 
explain that depth with such near objects can be readily calcu- 
lated with the aid of the hyperfocal distances. 

A glance at the tables will show that the hyperfocal distance 
for any stop is always exactly proportional to the diameter of 
the aperture, so that if the aperture is, say, halved, the dis- 
tance is also halved. Therefore, if we know the distance for 
F.1, we can find it for any stop by the simple process of dividing 
it by the ratio number of the stop. For example, the hyper- 


an. inch, 


| focal distance for a 5 in. lens at F.1 being 208 ft., it is there- 


fore 208/8, or 26 ft., at F.8. For F.11 it is 208/11 ft., or 19 ft. ; 
and so on. Hence, if we simply remember the distance of 
208 ft. in connection with the 5 in. lens, we can, by a moment’s 
calculation, arrive at the hyperfocal distance for any stop, and 
therefore, at all the information that the table contains. 

We can mark the 208 ft. on the lens itself, or, failing that 
precaution, we can quickly ascertain the distance if it is for- 
gotten, for it is equal to 100 times the square of the focal length 
of the lens when the circle of confusion is 1-100 of an inch ; or, 
in other words, it is equal to the square of the focal length 
divided by the diameter of the circle of confusion. 

Thus we have only to remember this depth constant (or the way 
of arriving at it), and the method of using it, to be quite inde- 
pendent of all ready-printed depth tables. We can construct a 
table in two or three minutes that will contain just the informa- 
tion required, using any circle of confusion we please. 

To find the depth available with any stop when focussing on 


’ 


* The 1906 ‘‘ Almanac” contains one table only, including all the information 
given in the other two. 
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able lit e can. be done beyond calculating the theoretical depth, 
and making a certain amount of allowance for probable errors. 
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a near distance of a definite number of feet, we need only to 
yemember the following simple rule. Knowing the hyperfocal 
distance for the stop in use, and the distance of the object in 
sharp focus, if we divide the product of these two distances by 
their sum, we arrive at the distance of the nearest object in 
focus; while if we divide their product by their difference, we 
get the distance of the farthest object in approximate focus. : 
Asanexample, let us consider the following problem :—Sup- 
pose we are focussing with a 6 in. lens at F.6 on an object 10 ft. 
away. What are the respective distances of the nearest and 
farthest object in focus? Taking 1-100 in. as the circle of con- 


fusion. 
The depth constant for the lens is equal te 671+ 1/100 = 300 ft. 

The hyperfocal distance for F.6 is therefore 300/6, or 50 ft. 
When focussing on 10 ft. the limit of near depth must then be 

60 x 10 


‘ yo" 81-3 ft, and the limit of far depth must be 


This is a simple example that comes out in round numbers, 
put, as in practice, we, in any case, round off all numbers 
problems such as this are always simple. At no time is alneree 
any advantage in being exact to an inch, for the best of lenses 
will give errors amounting to several inches. 


Variations in Depth. 


his brings us to the consideration of the varying behaviour 


different lenses as regards depth. All methods of calculating 
pth have one fault in common. The calculations assume con 
itions that are not, and cannot be, fulfilled by any other than 
heoretically perfect lens of an unattainable type. Hence no 
ens behaves exactly as the formulee would appear to indicate 
while the performance of any particular lens depends on fits 
degree of imperfection, and in some measure on certain details 
of its construction. These discrepancies cannot well be allowed 
or, except by the adoption of a special indicating device ad- 
justed to the peculiarities of the lens, and if this is not avail- 


he first allowance we have to make is for the varying defining 
ower of different lenses. The depth theoretically available 
may differ most materially from the depth apparently given by 
he lens, because in the one case we judge by a fixed circle of 
confusion, and in the other by an elastic standard which varies 
with the defining power of the lens. Our ideas of “focus” are 
very critical if the definition anywhere is very acute, but they 
are lenient if there is no very acute definition to set a high 
standard. We can, however, bring theory and practice into 
better accord by the simple expedient of allowing for a very 
small circle of confusion, say, 1-250 of an inch, with a lens of 
great defining power, and a larger circle, say, 1-100 of an inch, 
with a lens of inferior quality that will not give very critical 
definition in any circumstances. It is also necessary to con- 
sider the subject, for if there is no fine detail to shew up ihe 
defining power of the lens, we may use a larger circle of con- 
fusion than would otherwise be admissible. If we are familiar 
with the lens, and give careful consideration to the subject, it 
may be quite possible to select a circle of confusion that will 
give calculated results agreeing more or less closely vith dhe 
apparent depth obtained with the lens. The smallest circle 
usually necessary will be about 1-250 of an inch, and the largest 
advisable about 1-100. 

There is yet another allowance we can make. Ifa lens has a 
trace of positive spherical aberration, the distances that fix the 
limits of depth are generally shortened, while with negative 
aberration they are lengthened. As aberration cannot well be 
entirely eliminated, such effects nearly always exist, and some- 
times the magnitude of the effects is very great. You may focus 
one lens on a calculated hyperfocal distance, and find that in 


accord with theory very distant objects are fairly sharp; you 
may try the same thing with another lens, and discover that the 
far objects are so much out of focus as to be unrecognisable. If 
such a fact is known, you can allow for it by making a deduc- 
tion from your calculated distance, of a far depth, or by adding 
to the calculated hyperfocal distance. You must, however, be 
very familiar with the lens to make such allowances with any 
degree of accuracy, and the safest course is to use a much smaller 
circle of confusion in your calculations, and look upon the 
results as simply representing the margins beyond which it is 
not safe to expect good focus. The limits of depth thus ascer- 
tain are almost certainly wrong in point of fact, and will not 
allow you to take the utmost advantage of the depth actually 
available; but they are safe limits, and there is some advantage: 
in that fact. 


Useful Facts and Rules concerning Depth. 

When we focus on infinity the nearest object in focus is a 
the hyperfocal distance, and depth extends from that distance: 
up to infinity. 

The hyperfocal distance is always equal to the focal length 
multiplied by the diameter of the aperture, and divided by tha 
of the circle of confusion. 

When we focus on the hyperfocal distance the nearest object in. 
focus is at half the hyperfocal distance, and the farthest a 
infinity, so that depth extends from half the hyperfocal dis- 
tance up to infinity. 

When we focus on half the hyperfocal distance, the neares 
object im focus is at one-third the hyperfocal distance, and the 
farthest at the hyperfocal distance, so that if we represent the 
hyperfocal distance by H., depth extends from H/3 up to H. 
when focussing on H/2. 

Similarly, if we focus on H/3, depth extends from H/4, up to 
H/2; or if we focus on H/4 it extends from H/5 up to H/3. 


Generally, if we focus on a distance equal to H/n., depth i 


extends from H/ (n+1) up to H/ (n—l). Therefore a series of 
distances equal to infinity, H, H/2, H/3, H/4, H/5, etc., is a 
series of distances of consecutive depths, such as when we focus 
on any one, then depth is limited by the two adjoining distances. 
This is the fundamental principle upon which all depth indi- 
cating devices, such as the Cornex index, are devised. The rule 
for finding a series of consecutive depths is also very often of 
use in ordinary work, as it frequently happens that the distance: 
on which we focus is as nearly as possible some definite fraction 
of the hyperfocal distance. 

Tf we focus on any distance equal to U, then, if H. is the 
hyperfocal distance for the stop in use, depth extends from 
H.U. (H +U.) to H.U. (H - U.). 

Tf a lens gives a small quantity of positive spherical aberra- 
tion, the distances limiting depth tend to be nearer the lens 
than the calculations indicate; but if the aberration be nega- 
tive, the actual distances tend to be greater than the calculated 
distances. This is, however, not a uniyersal rule. 

Depth is unaffected by aperture so long as the caustic surface 
bounding a spherically aberrated light pencil intersects the 
plate. In such a case depth does not increase as the aperture 
is reduced, until the latter is veduced sufficiently to throw the 
caustic surface behind or in front of the plate, and when that 
condition is fulfilled the effect of further reducing the aperture 
is very much less than the ordinary depth formule would indi- 
cate. As the caustics must intersect the plate in some portions 
of the image when spherical aberration exists, and as traces of 
this aberration commonly do exist when very large apertures 
are in use, the conditions that vender depth independent of 
aperture frequently secure and cause the appearance of great 
differences between the calculated and observed effects. 

Various causes of variations in depth were more fully dis- 
cussed in Tun Bririsn Journan or Puoroerapny for August o1 
and 28, 1903, and reference may be made to those articles for 
fuller information. C. Wetsorneé PIPER. 
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THE WEER 


The Real Birthday of the Royal Photographic 
Society. 


To-pay, December 22, should be a kind of day of celebration 
in the calendar of 66, Russell-square, for it was an event on 
his date fifty-three years ago which led to the formation of the 
society a few months later in 1853. On December 22, 1852, at 
he Society of Arts, a paper was read by Mr. Roger Fenton on 
“The Present Position and Future Prospects of the Art of 
Photography.” It inaugurated an exhibition of recent speci- 
mens of photography which remained open to public inspection 
or a week, and was very extensively reviewed and criticised in 
he Press. I believe that this was the first record of a public 
photographic exhibition in Great Britain, though I am open to 
correction on the point, and, indeed, imagine that during the 
welve years following the announcement of Talbot and Da- 
guerre’s experiments some public exhibition very likely took 
place, but I have no knowledge or recollection of its occurrence. 
However, this exhibition at the Society of Arts was comprehen- 
sive in its character and a good deal larger than many of the 
shows which are now held. It included 774 prints, Talbotypes 
or calotypes, waxed paper and albumenised, glass, and collo- 
dion. French, German, and British photographers contributed 
to it. One item, as recorded in the “ Atheneum” report (1853, 
page 23), may be of historical interest. A book was ex 
hibited by a certain Captain Ibbetson, prepared entirely by 
photography, and in it Captain Ibbetson alluded to the ex- 
periments of Professor Gerber, of Berne, who, it is said, had for 
many years been endeavouring in vain to find some mode of 
rendering permanent the pictures’ which it was known to 
chemists the sun was capable of producing. The inference 
seems to be that Gerber had obtained some sort of results 
(impermanent) before Talbot’s work became known. 

It is curious, too, to notice how fashion from the very first 
days has swung pendulum-like from end to end of her arc. 


IN HISTORY, 


(CONCLUSION.) 


We have had our periods of cold and warm tones in prints, 
and here we find the reviewer in the “Atheneum” writing of 
certain prints:—“ There is a peculiarity, however, in these 
productions which we think might be advantageously avoided. 
The colour is a beautiful light grey, and the tint is unusually 
smooth; but they have rather the appearance of lithographs, 
and are not to the eye so pleasing as the warm sepia tint seen 
in many excellent specimens around them.” 


Adieu. 


With this week’s “History” the writer of the series of notos 
which have appeared regularly during this year must conclude 
his tales of the old days Their recapitulation has been a 
not unpleasant task, and “Historicus” has been gratified to 
learn chat others—not many, perhaps, out a few—have shared 
with him his experiences in looking back on much that has long 
been forgotten. “Look for the future in the past” is the dictum 
in so many words of one eminent historian. Progress makes 
strange turns and windings in its course, and perhaps these 
weekly doses of histcry have opened the eyes of some readers 
to the many things in photography which have been discovered 
over and over again, and will, no doubt, continue to be invented 
and patented. ‘Thus it is to be hoped that even those whose 
boast is of the present may have found that we of the old 
school had something to teach them. They on the eastern side 
of life’s meridian may see fruits of progress which we have 
never hoped for, but an old writer, who xas also worked and 
watched, may perhaps be allowed to say that they will never 
see again the old enthusiasm which fired photographers of forty 
or fifty years ago. The present writer has only gathered a few 
scattered threads and brought them together. Yet he hopes 
that should ever a history of photography be written in English 
his few chapters may aid the author in his task, 

Hisroricts. 


A PROPOSED COPYRIGHT BILL. 


[Proposals to amend the present law of copyright have been 
understood to have been in contemplation for some time past 
by the Artistic Copyright Society, a body composed chiefly of 
artists and including only one representative of photographic 
interests on its general committee. The draft of a Bill has 
now been drawn up, and is at present being discussed by persons 
interested. We shall refer in detail in an early issue to the 
provisions as they affect photographers, but we will now con- 
tent ourselves with quoting the clauses which are specific altera- 
tions of the present copyright law.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


Tur copyright conferred by this Act shall endure for the 
following terms :— 

(a) In the case of an original work of fine art, for the life 
of the author and until the expiration of thirty years after the 
end of the year in which he died. 

(6) In the case of one work of fine art, made by one person 
from any work of fine art designed by another, of a cast from 
nature, and of a photograph, for a term commencing on the 
completion of such work, cast, or photograph, and continuing 
until the expiration of thirty years after the end of the year 
in which the same shall have been completed. 

* * * * * 

In case any work, the subject of copyright under this. Act, 
shall be a portrait made on the request of any person for 
pecuniary consideration, the copyright in such portrait shall, 


on payment of the consideration and in the absence of agree- 
ment in writing to the contrary, belong to such person. But 
this shall not extend to a work of sculpture intended for a place 
or a building of a public nature. 

* * * * * 

Except as in this Act provided, the right of first publication 
and the copyright in any work, the subject of this Act, shall 
remain in the author, whether such work be sold or disposed 
of by such author or not, unless the right to publish the work 
or the copyright therein be expressly assigned or disposed of 
in writing by him; or pass by operation, or devolution of law, 
or testamentary disposition. 

ies * * x * 

In regard to the register of copyrights. it is provided that 
the officer at Stationers’ Hall shall make, and keep full indexes 
of all entries made under this Act, arranged alphabetically, 
so as to show (a) the title or description of the work; (b) the 
name of the author, and (c) the name of the proprietor, with 
reference; to the place in the register where 
ticulars of registration may be found. 

* * * * * 

Before delivery on sale, or for hire, or exhibition, of any 
copies of a work, the subject of copyright under this Act, 
the persons publishing such copies shal] cause every such copy 
to be marked as follows :— 

(a) In the case of a reproduction of an original work of fine 


he full par- 
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art, which has copyright under this Act, with the author's 
name and the words “ author’s copyright.” 

(t) In the case of the reproduction of any other work, with 
the name of the proprietor of the copyright and year of the 
completion of the work, together with a notification that the 
said work is copyright. And if he fails to do so, no action 
shall be sustainable nor any penalty be recoverable by the 
proprietor of the copyright in respect of any copies of such 
work made in good faith by other persons unless the proprietor 
shows that he took proper steps to secure the marking of all 
copies issued by him. 

And any person who shall falsely mark or 
marked any copy of a work requiring to be marked under the 
previous sub-section shall be guilty of an indictable misde- 
meanour and shall in addition be liable at the suit of any 


cause to be falsely 


party aggrieved to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds for every 
such offence. 
* * * * * 


An agent duly authorised in writing may do for an author 


| or proprietor of copyright any act required or authorised by 


this Act to be done by him and every act so done shall be as 


| effectual for all purposes of this Act as if done personally by 


such author or proprietor. 
* * * * * 


7 


“Copy” shall include a reproduction of any other work of 


| fine art or photograph by a sculpture or of a sculpture by any 


other work of fine art or photograph. 
(c) A representation of any work by a living picture or by 
any other means whereby the design of the work is reproduced. 


ORTHOCHROMATICS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


[An abstract of an address to the members. o: 


A most instructive and interesting address, mainly on some important 
points arising on orthochromatics, was delivered by Mr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees on the 1éth inst., Mr. A. J. Newton kindly and most 
materially assisting towards the subject matter of the evening. 

The Blessed Word, “ Practical.”’ 

Mr, Mees first had a tilt against the ubiquitous individual, who 
loses no opportunity of referring to practical and theoretical workers, 
with a decided and invariable expression of opinion in favour of the 
former. If a man, said Mr. Mees, takes a series of photographs of, 
say a landscape, of complex shades and colours on plates of approxi- 
mately unknown speed, in a light which can only be gauged in the 
roughest manner, and subsequently develops the plates just as long as 
the 


‘a practical 


it pleases him, in a developer of uncertain composition, then 


‘ 


test so applied was called “ practical,” and the operator 


” 


man.” Such a test could not hope to show small differences—which 


might exist, have an important bearing, and yet pass unnoticed. On 


the other hand, a tester of plates, who worked under fixed and 
invariable conditions, including a standard light, exact exposure, and 
with measuring instruments of the utmost precision, which would 
infallibly detect minute differences, if they existed, was promptly 
labelled a “theorist,” and the tests “mere laboratory experiments. 
He did not share this conclusion. He did not mean to suggest that 
all photographic investigations involved expensive and elaborate 
apparatus ; as an instance, there was one piece of work in particular 
which anyone might profitably take up. 


Suggested Experiments—Slow Plates for High-speed 
i Photography. 
his earlier investigations he had found that for high- 


speed focal-plane work, necessitating under-exposure, it by no means 
followed that a 
better rendering 
exposures might 


Tn some of 


late of high H and D number necessarily gave a 


than one of lesser number. He suggested trial 


be made behind a transparency to a standard light, 
on plates of varying rapidities and development properties. The 
exposure, which should be the same for all, should he cut down to 
the lowest possible limit consistent with ob 
tive on the best plate. He thought such 
show that for ex reme speed work a plate of medium rapidity would 
produce better all-round results than one of the ultra-fast brands. 
This might be partly due to the slower plate standing more pro- 
longed forcing in development. Should any of his fellow-members 
Present be willing to undertake such a series of experiments, he would 
he pleased to discuss the necessary preautions to be taken. 
The New Orthochromatism. 

The lecturer then passed on to a consideration of the properties of 
light, and its carrying media the “ther,” and the analogy between 


aining a printable nega- 
an investigation might 


the Croydon Camera Club on December 13.] 


light and sound. Diffraction phenomona were also dealt with and 
explained. Finally, turning to the main subject of the evening, Mr. 
Mees said that orthochromatics had, no doubt, advanced consider- 
ably of late. The earliest sensitisers, such as eosine and erythrosine, 
sensitised comparatively feebly, and not at all into the red. Cyanine 
had increased sensitiveness to red, but lowered the auality of the 
The introduction by Dr. 


Miethe of the iso-cyanines was as much an advance on their proto- 


plate, being not alone in this respect. 


ypes as the earlier orthochromatic plates were on ordinary plates. 
In the iso-cyanine group, pinachrom, pinayerdol, and lastly, but by 
no means least, pinacyanol, should be mentioned. Pinacyanol gave 
Using a bathed pinacyanol 
plate in conjunction with an adjusted light-filter, or screen, a prac- 


an enormous extension into the red. 


ically perfect rendering of the spectrum, right into the red, was 
The speed of such a plate with the light-filter in posi- 
ion might correspond to a plate of 80 H and D without a screen. 
He need hardly point out the advance this represented, particularly 
in facilitating three-colour work. 


obtainable. 


The Properties of Commercial and Uncommercial Plates, 

Hitherto no commercial panchromatic plates were really sensitive 
to the red, when behind the red screen in the tri-colour photography 
they relied mainly on some of the green and yellow, which the com- 
mercial screens invariably transmitted. The ratio of sensitiveness of 
such plates to red and blue might be roughly taken as 1,000 to 1. 
Even with the latest sensitisers a bathed plate was superior in the 
proposition of 5: 1 to a plate in which the dye was added to the 


| emulsion in course of manufacture. 


Tests of Orthochromatic Plates. 
When examining a plate for its colour-sensitiveness, the only test 
utility was to a diffraction 


of rea photograph the spectrum: 


ing, which gave a normal spectrum in proportion to wave length, 


gra hg 


eing preferred by the speaker. The over-lap which occurred could 


e neutralised by suitable screens. It was of the utmost importance 
hat the source of light should closely approximate to daylight in 
composition if the measurements were to be of any use to the practi- 
cal worker. Such an apparently white light as acetylene in comparison 


aylight emitted 


with en times more yellow than blue, and if used 
the purpose the plate might appear ten times more sensitive to 
It followed from this that 


majority of curves given in the text-books were, to say the least, 


yellow than was actually the case. 


misleading. He had overcome the difficulty by employing an 
acetylene light with a light-blue filter in front. 
correction into the red was not required—as when testing ordinary 


met the case sufficiently well, but 


Provided complete 


ortho’ plates—a dyed film 


a a ee ee eenesscmt 
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for absolute accuracy, liquid filters had to be used. With these he 
had obtained complete correction from B to 3,700. He also measured 
the total colour sensitiveness of a plate by means of Dr. Eder’s blue 
and yellow screens, and in the case of panchromatic plates measured 
a three-colour ratio through screens cutting at 6,000 and at 5,000. 


A Demonstration of Colour-Sensitiveness. 

Mr. A. J. Newton, by means of the lantern and interposed grating, 
then showed a series of tests of colour-sensitiveness of undyed wet- 
collodion, process, ordinary, and rapid plates, and the earlier and 
iater English and American orthochromatic plates, also bathed gela- 
tine, and dyed collodion plates. Nothing would have been more 
conclusive as to the relative value of the various plates and brands, 
thus brought under critical analysis, and the great advances recently 


made towards the perfection of orthochromatism. The ingenious 


method adopted by Mr. Newton, in conjunction with Mr. A. J. Bull, 
‘or the projection of the tests, consisted, in the first place, in photo- 
graphing the spectrum, the plates being exposed in proportion to 
heir varying ascertained speeds. Transparencies from the resulting 
negatives were t These, when placed in the lantern, and 
in line with the eak, the exact colours 


hen made. 
grating, let through, so to s 
he negatives originally saw and retained. 

To fulfil the last condition absolutely, Mr. Newton said, the light 
be screened, but for 


used for taking the spectrum would have to 


In answer 


judging the relative sensitiveness this was not necessary. 
to a question, he also said that a reduced sensitiveness to blue did 
In 
some cases the dye might in effect form a screen or light-filter, and 
reduce sensitiveness, or something might be added to the dye with 
the same end in view. 


not necessarily indicate a corresponding general loss of speed. 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 


Fine-Grained Emulsions. 

M. Gurtiemrnor, in speaking before the International Union of 
French Societies of some emulsions with very fine grain which can 
now be obtained commercially, ascribes to them some properties which 
signalise them among the ordinary makes. With these plates it is 
possible to obtain clear and sharp images of objects of one-thousandth 
of an inch in length, about 1-250th of an inch being the limit with 
ordinary grained plates. The new plates also require much longer 
exposure to produce reversal, the actual increase being six times— 
that ‘is, 150,000 times normal exposure. The gradation is also much 
better, and when orthochromatised the rendering of colours is much 
improved, and the results are such as have only been hitherto attain- 
able with coilodion emulsions. 


An Improvement in Printing-out Papers. 

In the current number of the “Photographisches Wochenblatt” 
there appears a communication from MM. A. and L. Lumiére in regard 
to a manufacture of theirs which, whilst protected by patent, is of 
sufficient importance to warrant its being recorded. 
oub that the vehic 


It is pointed 
e for the silver salts, whether collodion, albumen, 
caseine, or gelatine, and even the cellulose of the paper itself, will in 
a short time reduce the solu 
tate, nitrate, etc. 


le silver salts, such as the citrate, lac- 
This reduction is favoured by heat and damp, 
and even the most careful method of packing will not prevent it. 
The presence of these free silver salts requires an abso 
paper—one especially free 
standing the great 
this trouble cannot 


and brown stains on the prints due to 


utely pure 
rom metallic particles—and, h- 
in the manufacture of the raw papers, 
be entirely obviated. 


notwi 
advances 
Silver stains on negatives 
he accidental contact of hypo, 
gradation 
hors have endeayoured to find 
he reduction of sil 


and the comparative insensitiveness and want of correc 


are also due to the free silver. The au 


some substances which would hasten t ver chloride, 
and they find thai 


phenols are much 


whilst the animes do so to some slight extent, the 


more active, and especially the di- and tri-phenols. 


It is, of course, well known that certain metallic salts have the 


as the proto-salts of manganese, the nitrates and 


hese reducing substances can be used in 


same effect, such 


the arsenites. All emulsions in 


which the by-products of the formation of silver chloride are present, 


or in washed emulsions which only contain pure silver chloride; also 


in emulsions in which the vehicle is either gelatine, collodion, caseine, 
albumen, or other colloid. The most useful of all these substances 
appears to be resorcine, and a special paper has been patented in 
which there is no free or soluble silyer salt which is obviously free 


from all the defects enumerated at the commencement of this note, 


| 


than the ordinary P.O.P., and can 
be treated with any of the usual baths. 


and which is far more sensitive 


The Improvement of Defective Negatives. 
Dr, Hauberisser suggests in “ Photographische Kor-espondenz” the 
following method 
much reduced in an ammonium persulphate bath. 


for improving negatives which haye been too 
After thorough 
washing the negative is treated with a physical developer, such as 
the following, first suggested by Wellington :— 


Ammonium sulphocyanide ...... 120 grains. 
Silwermnitratevmss.mcasicecteteesesee. = 20 grains. 
Sodium sulphite . 120 grains. 
Hypo 25 grains 
Potassium bromide ............... 3 grains. 
Distilled water .................... 1 ounce. 


One part of this solution should be diluted with 9 parts of water, and 
then 2 parts of rodinal or concentrated edinol developer added, and 
the plate flooded with the mixture, in daylight, and left until suffi- 
ciently dense. One may be possibly permitted to point out that as 
this physical redevelopment takes some three to four hours, it would 
be more reasonable to exercise a little greater care whilst the am- 
monium persulphate is in use, and arrest its action with a sodium 


sulphite bath. 
Marginal Fog. 


This defect is not often encountered at the present time, but it is 
occasionally met with in stale plates. It has been chiefly ascribed to 
unequal drying of the plates after coating or to the insufficient wash- 
ing of the emulsion. Dr. Homolka, in the “ Korrespondenz,” details 
the results of his experiments extending over two years, and whilst 
possibly they are of more interest to the emulsion maker than 
the user of plates, they are of sufficient importance to be recorded. 
An emulsion prepared according to the ammonio-nitrate method 
When carefully 
soluble haloids, 
strong marginal 
washed emulsion 


wit iodide was used throughout. 


washed with distilled water, so as to free it from al 


h 5 per cent. o 


plates coated with the same showed, after six weeks, 
fog 
6.02 per cent. of potassium bromide was added be 


es showed in about three months strong marginal fog, but other- 


and distinct general fog. If to the perfectly- 
‘ore coating, the 
pla 
wise worked absolutely clean for two years. If plates, coated with 
thoroughly washed emulsion and dried, were bathed in a 0.01 per 
. solution of potassium bromide, and again dried. they showed, 


after two years, nei 


the 


cen 


her marginal nor general fog. There is nothing 


new in the observation that a bromide keeps a plate free from fug, 
but the difference of action of bathing in bromide or addition of 


bromide to the emulsion is worth noting. These results were con- 
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§ med by the use of sodium mitrite. It is a well-known fact that 
a plate bathed for 2-3 minutes in a 1 to 2 per cent. solution of nitrite 
sapidly darkens on exposure to light (B.J., 1887, p. 423). Homolka 
‘nds that if a plate be bathed with nitrite it darkens equally all 
over, but that if to the thoroughly washed emulsion 0.02 per cent. 
of mitrite be added, and the plate then coated and dried and ex- 
posed to light, ib will darken with the exception of a margin of about 
40 mm. width. From this he concludes that the margins contain 
no mtrate, and that as the edges dry first, there is a diffusion of 
the soluble nitrite from the drying edges towards the centre, which 


js still moist and gelatinous. His explanation of the non-appearance 
of this diffusion, when the coated plate is bathed in nitrite, is that 


the emulsion takes up so little water, that it never becomes gelatinous, 


that is, it is merely gelatine plus water, and not an actual jelly. 
‘This experiment is confirmed by bathing a coated plate in a 0.01 per 
cent. solution of bromide, exposing to light, and then developing: it 
yill biacken all over without showing marginal fog, but if the 
bromide be added to the emulsion, and the latter then coated, dried 
and exposed, strong marginal fog is seen, and it develops before the 
entre, where, according to Homolka’s theory, there should be more 


soluble bromide. Although these experiments were carried out with 


an ammoniacal emulsion, precisely the same results were obtained 


with an acid boiled emulsion, though plates prepared with the latter 
As, however, the latter plates were 


were less prone to marginal fog. 
less than half the speed of the ammonia plates, some allowance must 


be made for this difference. 
ee eee 


ILFORD, LIMITED. 
A YEAR OF RECORD SALES AND INCREASED DISCOUNTS. 


Tax ninth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Ilford, 
Limited, was held on December 12, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., Mr. James Kemp-Welch (chairman of the company) 
"presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. D. Robertson) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: In rising to move the adoption of the report 
and balance-sheet I may at once say that, though the directors much 
regret having to propose a smaller dividend on the ordinary shares of 
the company than was paid last year, they do not feel in the least 
discouraged, and have the greatest confidence that the report will 
meet with the approval and support of the shareholders. (Hear, 
hear.) As stated, the sales during the year just ended, notwithstand- 
ing the keenest competition, have been the largest ever effected 
since the company was formed, and tend to show that our position 
in the leading ranks of the photographic trade is as firmly established 
as ever, and that it is not unreasonable to expect a steady improve- 
ment in the future. With regard to the increase in discounts, which 
vas dealt with at the last meeting, the keen competition and cutting 
have compelled the directors in some instances to still further increase 
the high rates already fixed upon, in order to enable them to com- 
pete on equal terms with other manufacturers. Now the success of 

an enterprise such as ours depends on the following considerations : 
The cost of production, the volume of sales, the ratio between the 
cost and the prices obtained, and the cost of administration, The 
cost of production during the past year has been higher than usual, 
owing to an increase in the price of two important materials—silver 
and glass; the latter due to a strike among the Belgian operatives, 
followed by an advance in British manufactured goods. The strike 
is now at an end, and we may expect easier rates in the near future; 
but, while the cost of production has increased, the net return of 
the sales has been diminished by the higher scale of discounts ruling 
throughout the year. Notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, 
the net result of our trading for the year is an increase in the profit 


of £1,076 as compared with 1904. Had the average discounts been. 
the same in 1905 as in 1904, this amount would have been very con- 
siderably increased. Last year, as you may remember, higher dis- 
counts were in force for the last seven and a half months only. Should 
the increase in our saies continue at the same rate, there is no 
reason to doubt that the improvement in the profit, which has already 
begun to show itself, will be more marked. The prosperity of a 
business like ours must ultimately depend on the confidence of the 
public in the high quality of our productions, and our utmost efforts 
must be directed to keep the confidence which, I am happy to think, 
we now possess, thanks to the untiring efforts of our managing direc- 
tor and staff. (Applause.) To obtain the best result from their 
efforts, no expense should be spared to keep our factories and 
machinery in the highest state of efficiency, and, with this end in 
view, we haye not hesitated to make additions to our plant, which 
accounts for the greater part of the increase appearing in the accounts 
under the head of freehold land, building, and plant. We believe 
that these additions will eventually result in considerable economy. 
The Warley factory has been in use throughout the year, and has in 
all respects justified the expectations expressed by the managing 
director in 1903. Had it not been for the facilities afforded by the 
new factory, it would have been impossible for us to have coped with 
the large increase of trade to which I have alluded. We are now 
in a position to deal efficiently with the business we possess and to 
welcome, without any fear of being hampered for room any further 


increase which the future may bring us. 

The cottages at Warley, to which reference was made last year, are 
all occupied, and, besides providing comfortable dwellings for our 
men, yield a fair return on the capital expended in their erection, 
after allowing for repairs. Many of you, no doubt, visited our ex- 
hibition of prize photographs at the Modern Gallery, New Bond 
As you know, we offered prizes amounting to £750 
The result was we re- 


Street, in July. 
for work done with Ilford plates, paper, etc. 
ceived from all parts of the world many beautiful and artistic 
photographs. ‘This competition has already had a favourable effect 
on our trade, and the collection is being exhibited in other parts of 
the country. Turning to the accounts, on the right hand side, in 
accordance with the resolution passed at the last annual meeting, 
£5,000 was written off goodwill, leaving the amount £230,000, and 
our proposal is now to apply to the reduction of this item £4,000 out 
of the profits of last year. Freehold Jand and plant show a net in- 
crease of £5,855 5s. 5d., to which I have already referred. Depre- 
ciation written off amounts to £1,732 10s. 2d., or £337 more. I may 
remark that this depreciation is worked out on a fixed principle, 
without any reference to the profits of the year. Since 1896, when 
een written off 


the company was formed, the sum of £17,283 has 
under this head. Investments and cash, which shonld he taken to- 
gether, show a decrease of £6,407 17s. 4d., accounted for by the in- 

Sundry debtors are within 
This reflects great credit on 


creased expenditure on capital account. 
a few pounds the same as last year. 

our commercial manager, considering the much larger business done. 
Stock, which is taken at prime cost, shows no material alteration. 
On the other side capital remains the same, and creditors are £2,238 
less. In the profit and loss account the profit on trading account is 
£3,419 more. On the other side salaries, advertising, rates, etc., 
mark an increase of £2,397. The greater part of this is accounted 
for by advertising, in which I include the cost of the competition 
and exhibition. I should say that the trading expenses include the 
amount of rewards, which formerly, in the shape of bonus, was paid 
out of the profits of the year. Bad debts, for which £300 was pro- 
vided, amount to £7 19s. 4d., and legal expenses show a reduction 
of £280 4s. 9d. Here I may remark that the action against Westen- 
dorp and Wehner for imitation of the company’s labels—to which I 
referred last year—has, on appeal, been decided in our favour on all 
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points, and the damages and costs have been paid. (Applause.) I 
have now pleasure to announce that, with a view to strengthening 
the board, the directors have elected Lieutenant-Colonel Ivor 
Philipps, D.S.0., as a director of the company. I feel that this 
election will give general satisfaction, and I shall presently ask you 
to confirm it. In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the managing director and his staff. They are keenly alive 
to every production that makes its appearance in photography, never 
rest on their oars, but are always on the alert. May success attend 
their efforts. (Loud applause.) 


$e —_—_____—_ 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE FREE PORTRAIT BUSINESS. 
A casE came before the Cambridge Police Court last week which is 
an interesting commentary on the methods of firms running the “free 
portrait” business. The prosecutor, who failed to appear, was 
stated to be Alfred Margand, trading as the Crown Art Co., a firm 
which our readers may recollect was the subject of some forcible com- 
ments from Z'ruth, quoted in our issue of July 28 last. 

At the Cambridge Borough Police Court James McBirnie, aged 23, 
described as an agent, of 1a, Hertslet Road, Seven Sisters Road, 
London, was charged with embezzling the sum of 4s. 6d., received 
by him while in the employ of Alfred Margand.—At the outset of 
the case the prosecuting solicitor, Mr. A. J. Lyon, asked for a re- 
mand for a week on the ground that the prosecutor had not yet been 


informed of the arrest.—The allegation against the prisoner was 
that while acting as a traveller for the prosecutor he collected 4s. 6d. 
from a person named, in the indictment and gave a receipt, but did 
not include the amount in the return he made to the prosecutor. 
The money, said Mr. Lyon, had not been accounted for, and there 
were two other cases for hearing.—Eyidence as to the arrest having 
been given, Mr. Morton A. Jones (of Messrs. Crook, Milns, and 
Jones, Cheapside, London) was heard for the defence. After main- 
taining that there had been plenty of time to communicate with the 
prosecutor, Mr. Jones proceeded to make a statement, which, he said, 
he should be willing to give on oath. He had had a good deal to 
do with the prosecutor during the last four years. Prosecutor, who 
was a Polish Jew, was first brought to his knowledge in 1902, in 
connection with a prosecution of a man named Howard for em- 
bezzlement at Basingstoke. Howard, who was a traveller and col- 
lector, was arrested at Finchley under circumstances similar to those 
in this case, and was taken to Basingstoke. Prosecutor did not 
appear, and a remand was granted, the charge being eventually dis- 
missed. Subsequently he (Mr. Jones), on behalf of Howard, issued 
a writ for libel against Margand, the latter having circulated leaflets 
One 


hundred and fifty pounds damages were awarded to Howard, but 


stating that Howard had been dismissed for embezzlement. 


not a penny of that had been received, Margand’s wife claiming all 
the goods when an execution was levied. An interpleader case was 
begun, and referred to the Master of the Rolls. 
sent case, Mr. Jones said McBirnie left the prosecutor’s service on 


Coming to the pre- 


November 26, about the time of the levying of the execution. He 
did so because he was unable to get his wages, and he wrote and 
told Margand that unless the wages were paid by a certain time in- 
formation would be given to the opposition solicitor as to who was 
carrying on the business. Later on, McBirnie and a man of the name 
of Mitchell volu~teered to give evidence in the case against Margand, 
but Mitchel’, who seemed a vacillating sort of person, disappeared. 
Mr. Jones said his point was that Margand had an object in getting 
the accused out of the way. On the interpleader coming before the 
High Court Margand did not appear to support his wife’s claim, 
but the accused, who wanted to get back to Scotland, had his evi- 


dence taken, and was cross-examined. The information in the em- 


bezzlement charge was laid after the prosecutor knew that McBirnie 
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was to give evidence.—Mr. Jones having repeated in the witness-box 
the substance of his statement, the Bench dismissed the case, with 
costs, it being pointed out to them that the question would be gone 
into on the further hearing of the interpleader. 


Sacer 


Photo-Dechanical Dotes. 


Sensitive Solution for Line Printing. 
Brcuromatep albumen is usually used for this, but eggs are 
sometimes difficult te get, and it is more or less troublesome ty 
prepare their albumen for the solution. The alomnen may, 
however, be entirely replaced by fish-glue, providing a suffi- 
ciently small quantity is taken. A good formula is :— 

Ammonium bichromate 1 ounce. 
Le Page’s fish-glue 5 ounces. 
Water 5 100 ounces. 
Ammonia, .88  ... god ae 5 drops. 

The treatment is exactly the same as for albumen solution, 
The exposure will be found to be at least as short, and the 
rolling-up with photo transfer ink and development will, if any- 
thing, be easier. AN do IN 

Pure v. Impure Zinc. 

In 1900 (“ Phot. Korresp.,” July), Herr Novak, of the famous 
Viennese School of Photography, examined some commercial 
zincs as to the suitability for etching and burning-in, and has 
continued his researches, which are now published as a sepacate 
reprint from the “ Zeitschrift fiir Anorganische Chemie,” with 
numerous tables and photomicrographs. The final conclusions 
which he comes to are as follows :—That a small addition of 
cadmium, up to 0.25 per cent., gives, after rolling and heating, 
a finer granular structure than zinc free from cadmium, that 
the hardness and coherence are increased, and liability of the 
zinc to fracture decreased. An increase in the proportion of 
cadmium above 0.5 per cent. has, however, the opposite effect. 
Variation in the amount of lead between 0.5 and 2 per cent. 
has no influence on its rate of solution in dilute acids, whilst. 
the admixture of cadmium slightly shows the same. 


A Photo-Engraver’s Copyboard. 

A new form of copyboard has been placed on the American market 
by The Hamilton Manufacturing Company. to the 
it takes the form of copyboards 


According 


3 


description in the “Inland Printer,’ 


Section of Photo-Engravers’ Copyboard. 


armnged so that they will hold any size of copy, from a postage 


stamp to within one-half inch ©. full size of board. The company 


claims that groups can be arranged in any desired position and 
changed at will until the desired effect is secured, without mutilating 
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the picture or the board. No tacks, nails, or pins are required. The 
copy is held by_means of springs clamping the edges. The springs are 
wedged into position by means of a lever or clutch. A stiff, warped 
copy is held perfectly flat in any desired position without more trouble 
or effort than is required with flat copy. It will hold any thickness 
of copy, from tissue paper to three-eighths-inch in thickness. Even a 
book can be held in place by clamping the covers and opening the 
page to be reproduced. The pages can be held down by means oi 
strings, secured by springs, and run across the margin of the page. 
If desired, a plate glass can be laid over copy and supported by the 
springs, if the glass is not over three-eighths-inch in thickness. The 
grooves in the board are spaced two inches apart from centre to centre 
jn both directions. In enlarging or reducing copy, the reflection of 
the grooves on the ground glass can be measured, and the desired 
proportion secured. For instance, if the operator desires to reduce 
copy one-half, the camera is adjusted until the grooves on the board 
measure one inch, and if an enlargement twice the size of the original 
is to be made, the camera is adjusted until the grooves on the board 
‘measure on the ground glass four inches. In this way any desited 
proportion, either larger or smaller than original, can be secured. 
There is a degree scale drawn in one corner of the board, with per- 
pendicular, horizontal and quartering lines, which are marked by 
yariations of ten degrees. This is an important feature and enables 
the operator to locate the centre, and he can break the pattern in 
reproducing the half-tone. This is an important feature also for 
three-colour work, as any operator will understand. 


The Hroll Etching Machine. 
Robert C. Kroll, St. Louis, is the inventor of a machine, the novel 
features of which will be seen from the following account by the 


inventor in the “Inland Printer” :—*To begin with, my machine is - 


“puilt on the long-approved principle of an oscillating tub. It has a 
perfectly adjustable rocking device, enabling the operator to adjust 
the stroke of the tub to any depth desired; an exhaust to get rid of 

the acid fumes completely, and a system of perfect lighting of the 

| plate during etching. From the front view of the machine you will 

_ notice that my tub has inclined splash-boards, thus blocking out 


little or no light when the machine is placed in a position to receive 
its natural light from either side. Over the tub is a hood having glass 
Windows at the sides and a large glass door on the top, through which 
_ the etching procedure can be watched. At the front the hood has a 
large opening, allowing the operator’s arms free access to any part 
ofthe tub, the hood being high enough to permit freely brushing any 
part of the etching surface. The air chamber at rear of tub is part of 
| the tub, and by means of a tubular journal rocks on a stationary air 


tube behind it, thus forming the rear pivot. The front pivot is on the 
same axis, exactly opposite, also hollow, but only large enough to 
admit a water pipe. These journals are made of a special composi- 
tion metal which .is non-corrosive. The machinery is on a platform 
under the tub and consists of a suction blower and a rocking device, 
driven by a one-sixth horsepower motor, using three-quarters of an 
ampere of current put in operation by a button. The power shaft of 
the motor has the blower at one end and a worm-wheel at the other. 


—| 
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This worm-wheel runs a speed-reducer attached to a countershaft. 
At the near end of this shaft is a crank wheel which is connected by 
a driving rod. The driving rod is connected by a set-screw to the 
crank wheel. The set-screw moves in a slot by which any speed 
desired can be given to the rocking of the tub. By turning a lever 
water is turned into the tub, and by pulling out the glass stopper 
the used-up etching solution is allowed to flow through a flexible 
rubber hose to the sewer. Electric lights within the hood at either 
side light the work perfectly. The machine is 4 ft. high and 39 in. 
across.” i 


Patent Dews. 


a 


Process patents—applications and specifications—ara treated in 

Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 

The following applications for patents were made between Decem- 
ber 4 and 9 :— 

Envetorr.—No. 25,197. A combined frame and enevelope for hold- 
ing and displaying photographs. Andrew Meldrum, 41, Reform 
Street, Dundee. 

Printing FramE.—No. 25,215. 
frame for multiple or combination printing. William Graham 
Brown, Cordiner United Free Church. Manse, Lesmahagow, 


Improved photographic printing 


Lanarkshire. 

Suurrers.—No. 25,237. Improvements in photogranhic shutters. 
Conrad Beck and Horace Courthope Beck, 23, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

Necattve Boxrs.—No. 25,276. Improvements in negative boxes. 
William Frederic Butcher, 322, High Holborn, London. 

Srupio Licur.—No. 25,392. Improved apparatus for illuminating 
photographic studios with electric incandescent lamps. Phil*p 


2 Sania 
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Georg Von der Lippe, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Coryine Apparatus.—No, 25,492. Improvements in photo-printing 
apparatus. Leonard Shaw, Clui House, Surrey Street, Strand, 
London. ; 

Focussine.—No, 25,515. Photographic focusser. James Preston 
Cribb, 127, Chichester Road, North End, Portsmouth. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Piement Parrr.—No. 9,324, 1905. The claim is for a sensitising 
solution of potass. bichromate containing acetone, the presence of 
which is to cause rapid drying of the tissue. The sensitising 
solution is prepared and used in such a way as the two follow- 
ing:—(1) 8 parts of ammonium bichromate are dissolved in 
100 parts (by weight) of water, and this solution is mixed 
with 150 parts (by weight) of acetone. This liquid is applied for 
the purpose of sensitising a carbon tissue by spreading it over 
the tissue by means of wadding. After 5—10 minutes, according 
to the moisture of the atmosphere, the tissue is dry and is 
exposed to light under the negative, a copy of which is to be 
taken. The further procedure is that well known, the exposed 
tissue being washed at ordinary temperature with water, which 
process is shorter than when the tissue has been sensitised by 
plunging it into a bichromate solution. The carbon tissue is 
afterwards transferred, then developed by treating it with warm 
water (40—50deg. C.) and finished in the usual manner. A 
carbon print thus obtained shows very clear whites and is well 
shaded. (2) For sensitising, for instance, a paper covered with 


a layer of gum incorporated with a pigment, as in the gum- 
bichromate process, there may he used a mixture of 2 parts of 
potassium bichromate, dissolved in 40 parts of water, with 
60 parts of acetone. The sensitising process is then carried out 
by applying this solution to the layer either by means of a 
suitable brush or by plunging the paper into the solution. In 
the latter case the tissue will dry in 3—1 hour. whereafter 
it is exposed and finished as above indicated. The copy thus 
obtained has also very clear whites and is well shaded. The inven- 
tion is also applicable to layers of sugar incornorated with a 
pigment. ©. D. Abel (for the Actien Gesellschaft fir Actien 
Fabrikation), Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 

Prisms In Lensrs.—No. 322, 1905. The object of the invention is to 
produce “lens and prism-combinations in which. wedge-shaped 


prisms are placed between lenses, and by this optical device effect 
to form: one, two, cr three photographic picture-records in an 
adapted-focussing plane.” In the specification it is stated to 
be intended for two-colour and three-colour photography, and for 
cinematographic projection. Reference is made to Dr. Jumeauix’s 
patents (wrongly printed “'Tumeaux” in the specification), and 
to those of Captain Davidson. The following extract will show 
the idea of the inventor :—“TIf a prism is placed in the front, 
centre, or back of an image-forming lens, or lens combination, the 
image is deflected. Now, on account of the combined actions 


of prisms and lens, resulting in deflection, inversion, reversion, 
and spectral aberration, it is only a matter of natural consequence, 
that the formed picture will show signs of unsharpness and of 
distortion. The defects of the combination show least when the 
prisms are placed at or near the crossing-point of the light rays, 
that is, near the optical centre of the lens combination, giving 
then the smallest angle of deviation, reversion, dispersion, etc., 
and therefcre the defects of distortion and washarpness will be 


smallest and scarcely noticeable I may also point out, that the 
longer the focus of the lens, the narrower is the angle of the 
prism required; that is, if the lens combination, including the 
prisms, is giving a half inch dispersion, separation of pictures, in 
four inch focus, then the defect will be 2-by 2 if the distance 
is only twe inches, and the same half-inch dispersion and 
separation is required at the focussing point. If prisms are used 
at the back or front of a photographic lens, and it is desirable 
to transform the same into the lens and prism combination, then 
asingle lens, or a combination of lenses, can precede or follow the 
prisms, so as to bring the prisms between lenses. This addition 
is also a help to correct miscalculations in the lens and prism 
combination. The adding of an extra lens will naturally shorten 
or lengthen the focus, and enlarge or reduce the size of picture. 
Several drawings of possible between-lens arrangements of 
prisms are given, of which these reproduced show (1) position 


” 


of prisms for “pictures in two-plane;” (2) position of prisms 
to give three pictures in one plane. R. Y. B. stand for the 
light rays, red, yellow, and blue (coming from one optical view) 
which are afterwards sorted out by the colour-filters (screens) 


R—e, or Y—e, and B—e, and give then the necessary colour- 


records for photography in colours by the substractive (printing), 
or additive (transparency) methods. By this device of lens and 
prism-combination, all the pictures are rendered, with the aid 
of one frontal-lens combination, from one point of view only, and 
by the aid of the same device, in reversing the order of passing 
the light rays, the two or three photographic records, are 
naturally reconstructing one picture.” Otto Pfenniger, 105, 
Hythe Road, Brighton. 


INCREASING BRILLIANCY oF Imacrs.—No. 29,561. The invention con- 


sists of (1) the use of intentional artificial means of tarnishing 
polished glass lenses as nearly as possible to the darkest brownish 
slate colour, either by immersion in suitable chemical solution or 
in gaseous reagent or by intimate contact with more solid sub- 
stances of suitable nature, whereby the light transmitting power 
of such lenses is enhanced and their light-scattering power cor- 
respondingly reduced, thus leading to the greater brilliancy of 
the final images formed by such lenses; and (2) the use, for 
tarnishing freshly polished lenses of densest baryta crown glasses, 
or the densest baryta flint glass of the dilute solution of am- 
monium hydrosulphide and nitric acid. Let it be supposed that 
a photographic lens is composed of six separated lenses, four 
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having a refractive index for the blue rays of 1.62, and two 
haying a refractive index of 1.54. Then it can be shown by 
a formula that the intensity of the light after passing through 
he 12 polished surfaces will be reduced to 52 per cent. of its 
original intensity, the other forty eight per cent. being partly 
reflected back and lost and partly re-reflected back in more or 
less complex ways on to the photographic plate, and there causing 
a general milkiness of the image. This cumulative loss of light 
yy numerous surfaces, together with the milkiness of the image 
owing to re-reflections, constitutes a very serious drawback to 
the use of more than three or four separated lenses in any optical 
combination. The amount of light lost in this wav generally far 
exceeds the loss of light due to the absorption consequent upon 
the thickness of the lenses. At the same time it can be shown 
hat the very finest and angularly extensive images to be yielded 
y photographic and other lenses, cannot be obtained without 
the use of more than 4 lenses, while combinations of 6 or even 8 hold 
out prospects of yielding images of great perfection, provided that 
he very serious drawback of the large proportion of light lost or 


scattered by reflections and inter-reflections form the surfaces can 
e got rid of, or at least very much reduced, and thus the bril- 
iancy of the final image as it is termed, formed by such lens 


system, be substantially increased. The essence of my invention 
is to bring about this very desirable rc.alt by the artificial and 
intentional tarnishing of the polished surfaces of the lenses. I 


find that if the freshly polished surfaces of dense barium crown 
glass are tarnished in am aqueous solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, until by reflection they assume a brownish slate 
colour, then I estimate that the amount of light reflected is 
reduced to about 40 per cent., or perhaps to only one-third. That 
is in place of the 5.5 per cent. reflected off a newly polished 
surface, I then get only about 2 to 24 per cent., while the 
transparency of each surface is increased from 94.5 per cent. to 
97.5 per cent. Supposing this great diminution in reflective 
power by tarnishing to 40 per cent. is carried out for all 12 sur- 
faces of the above-mentioned six lens combination. then instead 
of only 52 per cent. of light transmitted we shall have 775 per 
cent. transmitted, and instead of 48 per cent. wasted we shall 
have 224 per cent. In fact a rather more brilliant image will be 
yielded by such a combination of six or even eight lenses tarnished 
han by a combination of only three lenses normally polished. 
t can be shown that the optical effects of polished spherical 


surfaces or their durability are in no ways interfered with by this 
arnishing process, so long as it is not carried much beyond the 
stage when the brownish slate tint first appears. I find that 
dense barium crown glasses which are used so largely for the 
sitive lenses in modern combinations, can be tarnished by 
immersion in nitric acid diluted with at least four parts of water, 


or by immersion in an aqueous solution of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
or sometimes by sulphrous acid. My invention, while rendering 


he use of a larger number of lenses in combination possible, can 
equally well be applied to rendering more transnarent already 
existing combinations whether of only two lenses or of a larger 
number, and thus the brilliancy of their images be increased. 
As a result of a large number of experiments, I have found that 
the various types of densest baryta crown glasses with refractive 
indices for the D ray varying between 1.57 and 1.62, such as are 
so largely used for the positive lenses of modern anastigmatic 
lenses for photography, etc., may be best tarnished by a few 
minutes immersion in the following solution:—Dissolve four 
fluid drachms of ammonium hydrosulphide in twenty ounces of 
water, and gradually add while stirring, two drachms of pure 
nitric acid, already diluted with four drachms of water. The 


amm. hydrosulphide consists of strongest liquid ammonia diluted ~ 


———————— 
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with twice its yolume of water, and then saturated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, after which a little extra ammonia is 
added for keeping purposes. The solution will, after the greater 
part of the acid has been added, change from alkaline to acid, 
upon which a precipitation of sulphur will take place. This 
should be allowed to settle, and the clear liquid be poured off for 
use, As variations may occur in the strength of different samples 
of ammonium hydrosulphide, it is as well to point out that unless 
the solution is distinctly acid in its reactions, the desired tarnish- 
ing effect wll not take place. Any lenses to be tarnished should 
preferably be freshly polished and scrupulously clean, and may 
be held suspended in the solution, held in a closed vessel, in any 
desired number, at a time by means of a piece of wood or porce- 
lain in which are fixed pairs of slender slips of lance-wood or 
other dense and springy wood, each pair of which will hold a 
lens nipped between two opposite points of its margin, thus 
leaving the polished surfaces perfectly open to the action of the 
liquid. During the immersion a little movement is desirable to 


prevent stagnation. Four minutes will be enough time for some 
glasses, but much longer for others.. But it is always desirable 
to watch the progress of the operation, by takine out the lenses 
and wiping one of them dry on one surface, when the stage of 
development of the tarnishing will show itself. It should never 


be allowed to proceed beyond the dark brownish slate tint, and 
should be arrested by rinsing off with clean water. The progress 
is generally, first, from the bright polish to a dull grey slate 
colour, after which the desired dark brownish slate colour 
appears, the next stage is a dull blue shade, after which a brighter 
greenish sheen appears. Either of these colours, however, in- 


dicates that the process has gone too far, and it is better to stop 
short of the brownish slate colour rather than go too far towards 
the bluish tint. If the solution acts with inconvenient rapidity, 
then dilution witht water should be resorted to. or if it proceeds 
too slowly, then often a less proportion of water in the mixing 
will be found to accelerate matters. I had honed to be in a 
position to give directions for tarnishing ordinary dense flint 


glasses, but so far have not found any solution. or process that 
can be depended upon to act within a reasonable time. It is 
certain that some sorts of yellow soap if allowed to dry upon a 
polished flint glass surface in the course of months’ tarnish the 
surface to the desired tint, and I have got the same result by 
prolonged immersion in a thick solution of either yellow or soft 
soap, but not as yet with constant enough results for me to give 
a definite recipe. There are certain glasses, such as the lighter 
flints and silicate glasses, and the lighter and baryta light flints, 


® 


which have not so far shown the slightest tendency to tarnish 


with any solutions or chemicals that I have yet tried, and it may 
be that it is quite impossible to tarnish them. But in modern 
photographic lens combinations densest baryta crown glasses with 
a refractive index as high as 1.61 are generally the most used, 
and it is therefore of the greatest importance to increase their 
light transmitting powers, whereby about 11 per cent. of ight 


may be gained in the case of four surfaces. There is also a 
dense baryta flint now on the market with a refractive index of 
1.657 for the D ray, which will take the requisite tarnish in the 
above solution as well as the glasses before named. Harold 
Dennis Taylor, Stancliffe Mount Villas, York. 


A From Srme.-—No. 28,863, 1904 This invention consists in the 


employment of a grooved sheath of aluminium or other material 
into which the photographic plate or film is inserted at the 
one end; the plate being protected by a cover consisting of a 


single sheet of light-proof cloth; the sheath with its protecting 
cover being inserted in the camera in the usual manner with 
this class of plate carrier. The sheath has the edges of the two 
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long sides, and the one end turned over, to receive the plate ; 
but the two long sides have their turned over edges made 
double, the one or under groove being to receive the plate, and 
the other or upper groove being to receive the edge of the cover- 
ing cloth. ‘This simple arrangement dispenses with the necessity 
of an envelope such as is used in other plate-carrying devices of 
this class The edge of the forward end of this single piece of 
covering cloth is stiffened so that this end of the cloth may be 


inserted within the upper groove of the sheath from the open _ 


end thereof, so that the cloth may be drawn along evenly over the 


face of the plate. The edge of the stiffened bar is brought wader 
the turned-oyer edge at the end of the sheath. The other 
end of the piece of cloth has its edge turned over so as to form a 
narrow pocket to receive a projecting end of the plate of the 
sheath, and thus ensure no light having access between the 
piece of cloth and 
stiffened bar of the 


the photographic plate. The back of the 
iece of cloth is provided with two brass or 


other pins by means of which. the covering cloth is drawn back 


from over the face of the photographic plate when it is desired to 
late inthe camera. The inner side of this roller slide is 
provided near the end thereof with two small holes. so that when 
the slide is in its closed position, and the sheath is placed within 


the frame, the pins on the end o 


expose the 


the covering cloth engage with 
the holes in the end of the rotating slide, so that when the slide is 
opened it carries along the covering cloth with it, the cloth 
doubling’ itself over the end of the frame similar to the doubling 
over of the slide itself. Robert and Matthew Ballantine, 101 and 
107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Dew Books. 


a 


“Geschichte der Photographie.” By Dr. Josef Maria Eder. Halle; 
W. Knapp. M. 12. 

Dr. Eder has at length brought forth his “History of Photo- 
graphy,” and the copy before us, which apparently was completed in 
March last, is still another piece of proof of the ceaseless labour 
and untiring research by which he has enriched students of photo- 
graphy with a series of volumes, which, as technical literature, are 
not surpassed, so far as our reading goes, in any other science or 
branch of technology. The scheme of the history resembles that 
which other writers have found the best in recording the evolution 
of a science—Dr. Ernst von Meyer, for example, whose excellent 
“ History of Chemistry” has been translated into English. Dr. 
Eder approaches his subject in no half-hearted way. He begins 
with Aristotle in the fourth century before Christ, and reviews the 
chemical and physical sciences which eventually gave birth to 
photography—in 1839, we may say. This review includes the history 
of the camera-obscura, of stereoscopic vision, and of the magic 
lantern. Dr. Eder still declares for Schulze (1727) as the first 
photographer, and repudiates the views of those such as the late 
Mr. Litchfield, who regard—and rightly, we think—Schulze’s work 
as purely photo:chemical. But it is when we come to the year 1839 
and the much-discussed work of Niepce, Talbot, Herschel, and 
Daguerre, that Dr. Eder, vulgarly speaking, “spreads” himself. 
He dwells closely on every part of the story of the two Frenchmen 
down to a quite superfluous congratulatory letter which the Austrian 
Government addressed to Daguerre. Yet Talbot and Herschel he 
treats in a very summary way. We should have thought that with 
eighty-four pages devoted to reproducing in full nearly all the docu- 
ments relating to Daguerreotype, he might have spared more than 


eleven pages to photography on paper. In consistency, the not very 
lengthy papers of Talbot might have received equal prominence ; 


and actually we cannot find a report of the perfectly 
independent paper of Sir John Herschel on March 14, 1839. Dr. 
Eder does not appear to recognise the fact of Herschel’s independent 
invention or discovery of a photographic process. 
page 240 implies that Herschel added fixing with 


Talbot's first process. 


His footnote on 
hyposulphite to 
Nor can we find that he credits Herschel with 
the preparation of the first negative on glass: he should reproduce 
But, 


after all, these are not serious omissions from a volume which. re- 


the original now im the possession of Sir William Hersche}. 


cords the history of photography with a thoroughness never before 
attempted. He has 
the labour of 
his authorship is not to be measured by the 460 pages of the 


Dr. Eder has our warmest congratulations. 


undertaken a duty involving peculiar difficulties, an 


volume. The “History,” we ought to make clear, is not confined to 
the early days of photography. The later chapters trace the de- 


velopment of the various branches of photography, such as ortho- 
chromatism, artificial light, printing processes, colour photography, 
etc., to the present time, though we notice the chapter on animated 
photographs stops short at the point—the introduction of the modern 
film cinematograph—where it becomes important. 


To improve still further the ‘“ Wellcome Exposure Record and 
Diary” is admittedly the most difficuls of tasks, and the 1906 edition 
of the Diary is a tacit admission on Messrs. Burroughs ‘Vellcome’s 
part that the many features of their pocket-book have reached a 
peint of finality. For there is no distinct departure from last year’s 


arrangement. The list of plate speeds has been revised to date, and 


now includes every important English, Continental, and American 
As hitherto this list 
Each diary 


plate, and a number that are not important. 
is used in conjunction with the exposure calculator. 
contains a circular of a prize competition for photographs suitable 
or reproduction as supplements in succeeding issues, in regard to 
which Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome punctiliously point out that the 
prize purchases only the right to reproduce in the “Diary,” not 
he sole copyright. The Hx Libris of the Diary is a thing to be 
seen, not described, and we would also reassure those who may 
hastily judge from the illustration on p. 54 that their supply of 

, 


“Tabloid” chemicals may be cut off by a City fire, that the artist’s 
aim is merely to typify the light and learning which directs the 


manufacture of these highly pure photographic materials. Although 
there are two editions, as usual, one for the northern hemisphere 


and one for the tropics and southern hemisphere, the Diary for 1906 
is issued in one style of binding only, art green canvas, and the 


price is 1s. 
- Art In PHoroGRapuy.—A de luxe volume is announced for April 
1st, from the press of the Photo-Club de Paris. MM. Demachy and 
Puyo are its joint authors, and the volume will treat of printing 
and other processes specially consecrated to artistic photography. 
Gum, ozotype, and carbon figure in the prospectus with platinotype 
and other processes. The work is to include 40 plate illustrations, 
characteristic of modern pictorial photography, and its price is fixed 
at 10 francs, or 12 francs on publication. 
Se et 

Tue wall almanac sent out each year by Mr. 8. H. Fry, the well- 
known trade printer and enlarger, this year bears a beautiful bit of 
printing in the shape of a child’s portrait by Mr. Reveley, of Wei 
tage, chic in itself, and interesting as showing the fine commercial 
work of Mr. Fry’s staff. A copy of the calendar can no doubt be 
obtained on addressing a trade card to 12, South-villas, Camden- 
square, London, N.W. We learn, however, that Mr. Fry’s business 
is shortly to be transferred to larger premises at Highbury, which 
will permit of the most expeditious handling of every class of work. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. W. J. Sandry, of the Triangle 
Photographic Studio, Paul, Cornwall. The deceased gentleman was 


ill for only two days. 


high-lights in preference to the shadows. 
advise the solution of two grains of the salt in an ounce of water, 
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Sanzol. Sold by. H. Edmund and Co., Ezra St., Columbia Rd., E. 
Sanzol is a cobaltamine salt. which has been introduced as a selec- 
tive reducer—that is to say, one which reduces the density of the 


The particular directions 


and acidification with 14 minims of nitric acid; immersion of the 
negative in this solution, and rocking the dish for from five to eight 
minutes, and then arresting the action in an extremely dilute solu- 
tion of ammonia, 14 minims to one ounce, and then a 15 minutes’ 
wash. 2 

Our trials on these lines have proved most satisfactory. There is a 
distinct selective action on the high-lights, with comparatively no 
action on the shadows, 
prints from even the hardest negatives. 

We have also found tha: 
much slower action, and it is therefore more under control than when 


and it is possible to produce harmonious 


an organic acid, such as acetic, gives a 


nitric acid is used. 

Compared with ammonium persulphate, there seems less tendency 
to produce flatness, but this requires a long series of comparative 
tests to confirm, and we hope to give later the results of our experi- 


ments in this direction. This new salt promises to be a welcome and 
yaluable addition to our somewhat restricted list of reducers. As 
it has been stated that there is some frilling action with it, we are 
bound to say that, so far, we have not observed the slightest trace 
of this inconvenience. This may or may not be due to the low tem- 
perature of the solutions at the present time. 

Applied to prints, such as bromide or gaslight, it is obvious that 
as the greatest action takes place where there is the greatest de- 
posit of silver, the shadows are reduced more than the high lights, 
and therefore Sanzol will be valuable for reducing bromide and gas- 
light prints in which the shadows are blocked up. The reducer ‘s 


issued in cartridges of three sizes—Is., 2s. 6d., and ds. 


CATALOGUES AND TRADE NOTICES. 
A ser of the well-known Kohinoor retouching pencil, sent to us 
by Messrs. Hardtmuth is a reminder which perhaps others may 
need as much as ourselves. Of the numerous varieties in which it is 
made there are seventeen degrees in the 6B—9H series, and the pen- 
cils are also put up in various styles. 
ee eee 

Etxcrion Photography in America.—A new and very practical 
We learn from an American 


use for the camera has come into being. 
contemporary that it has been employed in Louisville at the registra- 
tion booths to photograph election repeaters. It is given credit for 
cutting down their number, for when the repeaters saw the camera 
turned on them they began to have business elsewhere. 

Semurn of Obscene Photographs.—Probably the largest plant in 
the United States for the production of obscene photographs has 
been discovered in Chicago, and its business has been broken up by 
the police. Secret service officers of the Post Office Department have 
for several years been seeking the place where thousands of obscene 
pictures came from, and recently, with the assistance of the police, 
they found it at 173, Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. The alleged 
proprietor, Thomas Collins, was arrested and sent to jail im default 
of 3,000 dols. bail, while 120,000 obscene negatives were seized. 

Tur new Under Secretary for the Home Department, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, is probably the only member of Parliament who ever con- 
tributed to the illustration of a Government publication. When Mr. 
Samuel was in Central Africa he took a number of excellent photo- 
ae which were afterwards embodied in a Foreign Office Blue- 
ook, 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETTES {RS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Dec. Name of Society. Subject. 


“*Chess’ Gaslight and Bromide Papers.” 
Mr. Percy B Williams, 

Yorkshire Photographic Union Members 
Portfolio. 

Demonstration. Mr. G. Ford. 

Camera Outing. 

Conversazione and Dance. 

Chat on Photographic Chemicals. 

Conversational Evening. 


22 ....0.0...., Watford Photographic Society 


.| Colne Camera ClUD.......sncerenees 


Aberdeen Amat. Photo. Assn. 
Worthing Camera Clul 
Gateshead Camera Clu 
St. Helens Camera Club 
Thornton Heath Photo. Soe. .. 


| Scarborough and Dis. Ph. Soc, aan at School of Art. (Members 
. oe op ng 
Edinburgh Photo. Society ...... ES RCE eerie wie 


Conversational Evening. 

Technical Meeting. Nomination of 
Officers and Council for 1906. 

Yorkshire Photographic Union Slides. 


Croydon Camera Club... .. 
North Middlesex Photo. Soc. ... 
28.......00+6.| Rodley, Farsley, & Calverley Dis, 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Merrinc held December 19, Mr. H. Snowden Ward in the chair. 
Mr. Max Ferrars gave a lantern lecture on “Photography as a 
Means of Picture-making,”’ in which he set forth at. considerable 
length the limitations of photography. One chief defect of the 
photographic process was its incapacity of simultaneity, a defect 
which removed many subjects from its scope. Mr. Ferrars made 
the very strongest claims on behalf of straightforward photography. 
The numerous expedients to be classed as “fake” or “control” 
were described by him as often failing in the very purpose they set 
out to achieve. As an example, he showed a photograph of a lake, 
with “breadth” imparted to the distant mountain range by artifices 
of lighting alone. A comparison print, in which greater “ breadth” 
was given to the mountains by the use of a coarse paper, was less 
effective, as the delicacy of the foreground, which in the first print 
heightened the masses of the distance, was altogether destroyed. 
The whole tenour of the discourse was to decry “fake” as a species 
of fraud equivalent, as one speaker remarked, to putting marks of 
the file or hammer on cast iron to create the impression that it was 
a piece of wrought metal. The congruous character of a photograph 
was lost in almost every instance where control was resorted to. 
Mr. Ferrars exhibited a number of slides, in which he had sought to 
carry out the principles inculcated in the lecture. 

Tur rooms of the Royal Photographic Society will be closed on 
Saturday to Tuesday inclusive during the Christmas holidays. 


Sournampron Camera Crus.—On Monday evening, the 18th inst., 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Mr. A. E. Henley lectured to the members 

n “St. David’s Cathedral.” He dealt historically and by means 
of very excellent slides with this medieval Mecca of the Pilgrims, 
pointing out how in olden days two journevs to St. David’s were 
accounted equal to one to Rome. The architectural beauties of the 
building were fully depicted—miserere, capital, canopy, and stall 
carving being illustrated, both by slide and legend in their turn. 
Mr. Henley also illustrated the outdoor beauty ero of the imme- 
diate district. 

Sovurnport Puorocrapuic Socrery.—Mr. J. T. Rigby having 
resigned his position as hon. secretary to this Society, the Council 
has elected Mr. A. E. Sharples, of King’s Chambers, 8, Tulketh 
Street, as hon. secretary, with Mr. C. Woodall, of Portland Street. 
as hon. assistant secretary. 

Puoro Art ULUB, ABERDEEN.—A lecture entitled ‘“ Foundations 
of Modern Architecture” was delivered by Mr. David, of Gray’s 
School of Art, last week. The lecturer had a number of excellent 
slides, and his plan of lecture was to put on the screen examples 
of ancient architecture, followed by views of local buildings, in 
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which the ancient 
of such places as the Egyptian Hall of Columns, Greek Parthenon 
and Erectheum, the Church of St. Peter’s in Rome, and the Italian 
Riccardi Library of Florence, with their modern British prototypes. 
Mr. David’s plan of lecture made the subject specially interesting 
and easily understood. 


Puiymovurn PHorocrapuic Socrery.—At the closing meeting of the 
winter session on Friday, December 15, the President, Mr. T. J. 
Johnson in the chair, a very happy arrangement 
evening being devoted to three holiday trips by three members, 
illustrated, of course, with lantern slides. ‘The first was “ The Rhone 
Glacier and Valley” by Mr. H. 8. Hill, who, while disclaiming 
the idea of a lecture, was able to describe the district which his 
slides illustrated. 


was made, the 


They were an exceedingly fine lot, dealing with 
the marked contrasts of Alpine scenery in a very capable way. Mr. 
Hill explained that they were all hand-camera shots, the instrument 
he earliest of Beck’s “ Frenas,” which he had used 
continually from its first issue in 1892 or 1893. It was still capable 
of doing good work, as was evident. Mr. W. Grist showed some 
plendid landscapes in the vicinity of and near the banks of the 
Tamar. Following these came a series of views illustrating a tour 
among the English lakes, characterised by good technique and a won- 
derfully fine average of striking skies. These were the work of Mr. 
F. Johnson. His views of Furness Abbey were exceedingly fine. 
The evening proved to be one of the most enjoyable of an excellent 


used being one of 


wn 


series. 

Ricumonp Camera Crvus.—On Thursday evening in last week a 
large collection of exceedingly fine lantern slides from photographs 
of flowers was shown by Dr. Rodman. The negatives were made 
upon colour-corrected plates, with a yellow screen, and as a result 
the light values were well represented. The pictures comprised 
orchids, narcissi, roses, pansies, fruit ilies, chrysanthe- 
mums, and other flowers in a great variety of colours. Dr. Rodman 
stated that the majority of the negatives were taken in a room with 
a north light. best, as, if it is 
suitable colour and placed ata good 
fords nothing to attract the eye from the main object. 


necessary to work with a large aperture, to obtain as short an 


blossoms, 


A self-coloured background was 


distance from the plant, it 


° 


It was 


2 


exposure as possible, on account of the natural tendency of flowers 
to droop and to turn to the light. In many of the pictures shown 
an exposure of two minutes had been given with a Zeiss lens working 


at 7/8. 


plates in combination with a yellow screen was very clearly proved, 


The great advantage to be ootained by using orthochromatic 


as it would have been impossible to produce equal effects with any 
ordinary plate. 

Unstrr Amateur Puotocrapuic Socrery.—Meeting held Decem- 
ber 12. The president, Mr. D. Elliott, in the chair. The pro- 
gramme for the evening included “Photographic Queries and Re- 
plies,” by members, as well as a short lecturette by the president on 
“Stereoscopic Photography.” Among the questions asked and 
answered were the following :—A beginner wants to know what the 
terms anastigmat, aplanat, and symmetrical mean used in reference to 
photographic lenses? Answer—An anastigmat is a lens which, as 
well as being corrected for spherical and chromatic aberration, is 
corrected for astigmatism. An aplanat is a lens corrected for 
spherical and chromatic aberration, but not for astigmatism. A 
symmetrical is a double combination lens, where the front and back 
Another beginner wanted to know why 


Answer—Gaslight papers 


halves are of equal force. 
gaslight papers stain brown ‘so readily. 
are generally developed with metol, a substance which oxidises very 
freely. A print exposed to air for a minute or two after develop- 
ment and before fixing will discolour, because the metol absorbs 
Yellow high-lights are caused 


oxygen, and hence stains the paper. 
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ideas had been carried out. He showed views | by (1) too weak or exhausted developer, (2) under-exposure, or (3) 


too long development. Notice was given by the honorary secre-. 
tary (Mr. Thomas N. Murray) that the Armagh Show for 1906 
would be held on the 27th and 28th of June, and the Newry show 
on the 3rd and 4th of July, both of these agricultural societies 
having a photographic section. The Lord Mayor’s (Right Hon. Sir 
Daniel Dixon, Bart., M.P.) 1905 gold medal was won by Mr. W. D. 
Elliott. T. Bryans was a good second. Prints were judged by Mr. 
Charles F. Inston, of Liverpool. 
all round than last year, showing thought and care, and each com- 


The entries were much better 


petitor got his print returned with critique. 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


ee 


A Mount Dispute.—Arthur Wm. Holmes, photo-mount maker, 
trading as “The Leicester Showcard Works,” sued H. B. Cooper, 
photographer, Abbey Park Road, for £1 17s. 6d. for goods sold and 
Mr. Flavell (Messrs. Harding and Barnett) appeared for 
The dispute in this case was as to the printing of the 


delivered. 
plaintiff. 
photographer’s name and address on 250 large-size photograph 
mounts, the defendant contending that he gave an order for the 
and when they ar- 
rived he found that there was not room on the mounts between the 
mame and the address for printing in the titles of the groups for 
which the mounts were intended. Plaintiff admitted that it was 
understood the mounts were to be as similarly supplied, but said no 


mounts to be the same as previously supplied, 


sample was given him to go by, and nothing was said to him about 
leaving sufficient room for the title. His Honour gave judgment for 
the defendant. 

Barravups, Lrp. (Photographers, Liverpool).—Issue on November 
15 of a debenture for £300, part of a series created same date, to 
secure £500, charged on the company’s property, present and future, 
including uncalled capital. No trustees 

Brrnarp Cooper, Lrp., Photographers, London.—A debenture, 
dated December 2, 1905, to secure £50, charged on the company’s 
undertaking and property, present and future, except uncalled capi- 
Holder—Mrs. M. M. Hadfield, 28, Victoria 
Mansions, Willesden Green. 

Unrversan OvertAy Synprcare, Lrp.—Registered, December 4. 


tal, has been registered. 


To carry on the business, among others, of photographic printers, 
Registered office, Trevelyan 
Buildings, Corporation Street, Manchester. 


engravers, etc. No initial public issue. 

Eneravep Rortter Synpicarn, Lrp.—Registered December 1, by 
Jordan and Sons, Ltd., 120, Chancery Lane, W.C. Capital, £250 in 
£1 shares. 
and the business of a photographic engraver, as applied to the sur- 


Object, to take over a process discovered by J. Ackerly, 


face of rollers and other cylindrical bodies now carried on by him 
at Manchester, and to carry on the business, and that of photo- 
No initial public issue. Registered 
without articles of association. Registered office: 54, Arcade Cham- 
bers, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 

Farture of a Burton Photographer.—At the Burton Bankruptcy 
Court last week, before Mr. Registrar Hubbersty, George Renwick 
appeared for his adjourned examination, the liabilities being £99 2s. 
and the assets £19 7s. 7d. The bankrupt said he commenced busi- 
ness in 1875 as a photographer, having £20 capital. He did not 
realise that he was insolvent until the present year, and attributed 
his failure to keen competition, bad trade, and illness. For some 
time his gross income had been £3 or £4 per week, and he lived at 
the rate of £1, the remainder going in expenses and business losses. 
The examination was closed. 


graphers, designers, etc. 
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by ‘Aw Order for Photographs.—Messrs. Duyshart and Co., photo- 
graphers, of Chelmsford, sued Mr. F. W. Rogers, head master of 
msford Grammar School, for 30s. for photographs supplied. Mr. 
Jackson, for the plaintiff, said that an under-master at the Grammar 
school called with Mr. Moosajee, a pupil, dressed in the uniform 
of the School Cadet Corps, at the plaintiffs’ studio, and said a 
photograph of Mr. Moosajee in uniform was required for the school 
magazine, and that some photographs in private clothes would also 
e wanted. Mr. Moosajee was photographed, and the photograph 
duly appeared in the school magazine. Plaintiffs executed twelve 
phot ographs, and sent them to the school, but they were returned by 
Mr. Rogers, who wrote: “Mr. Moosajee did not order them, neither 
did I. We wanted his photograph for the magazine, and he intended 
to have some more. If you can show a written order, of course it 
must be settled.” Mr. P. J. Duyshart, in his evidence, said he 
wrote to Mr. Moosajee and sent: him the bill, asking him to get a 
cheque from Mr. Rogers. His Honour: Why didn’t you send direct 
to Mr. Rogers? Witness: I was informed that the order was from 
a boy, covered by Mr. Rogers. Mr. Sutthery, for the defendant, 
said that Mr. Rogers never gave any order for the photographs. 
His Honour said there was no evidence of Mr. Rogers giving an 
order except for the negative for the magazine. Mr. Sutthery: Mr. 


ogers is willing to pay the 7s. 6d. for that at once, and Mr. Moos- 

ee will also pay for the six photographs he ordered. His Honour 
gave judgment for the plaintiffs for 7s. 6d. and 3s. court costs. 

Lapetine a Photographer's Wife.—A singular story was told at 
the Leeds Assizes on Monday last before Mr. Justice Darling, when 
s. E. Sagar, wife of a photographer residing at Shipley, brought 
ion against the Keighley Herald Printing and Publishing Com- 


of the paper, for libel. It was alleged by the plaintiff that on 
August 12 an article appeared in defendant’s paper, headed “ Keighley 
Elopement Frustrated,” “Scene at Ingrow Station,” in which an 
amusing account was given of a scene at the railway station. Re- 
erence was made to Mrs. Sagar’s search for her husband, who was 
faid to have eloped. She was described as the wife of a local 
artist, a brunette in blue, and a female detective who liad been 
in search of her recalcitrant husband. Counsel submitted that there 
had been no elopement, and that the story unduly reffected on the 
plaintiff. The article began as follows:—‘‘Ingrow Railway Station 
has just been the scene of one of the many melodramatic incidents 


which go to make up the life-stories of certain of our fellow beings. 
Seated in the waiting-room, pending the arrival of the 5.46 p.m. 
train, were an apparently devoted couple. The lady was fair to look 
lpon, and wore a becoming costume of pale blue. The gentleman, 
though not particularly handsome, devoted much attention to the 
twirling of his fair and flowing moustache. What the root of this 
mbed emotion was was presently manifest, for a few minutes before 
he arrival of the 5.46 train a dashing young brunette, smartly 
attired in a semi-sailor blue costume and large picture hat, appeared 
onthe platform. After casting round a few angry and questioning 


Whom she bore down upon like an eagle.” The Judge: An eagle in 
picture hat and a sailor costume? (Laughter.) Other quotations 
trom the vivid writers on the “Keighley Herald” followed, and the 
Juy gave a verdict for plaintiff for £75. 


i 


‘Ar the recent exhibition of the Hove Camera Club the committee 
purchased for the club’s permanent collection “Shoeing,” by Mr. 
Harold W. Lane. 


Tur latest list of the Charles Urban Trading Company, 48, Rupert- 


street, Iondon, W., is a 36-page pamphlet, descriptive of this firm’s 
vell- mown educational films for the bioscope. 


Dews and Dotes. 


Eprror1an Changes.—With the New Year the editorship of our 
contemporary, the “Photographic News,” passes into the hands of 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., who thus severs the connection with 
the “ British Journal of Photography” established on his joining its 
staff in 1904. Mr. P. R. Salmon, F.R.P.S., the retiring editor, 
is identifying himself, we are informed, with the editorial control 
of the “Photographic Dealer,” and both gentlemen, we are sure, 
will have the hearty good wishes of a host of friends. 


Tur marriage of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., to Miss Lavinia 
Romer took place at the Church of Holy Trinity, Clapham, S.W., 
on Tuesday last, December 19. The bride and bridegroom left town 
the same afternoon for a short holiday in the Scillies. 


“ACETYLENE,” the organ of lighting with acetylene gas, repro- 
duces in its December issue a couple of photographs of banquet 
rooms lighted by acetylene installations. 


Dayzicut Loading.—A writer in the “American Inventor” can 
surely have not kept himself aw courant with British manufactures, 
or he would not raise the cry for a piece of apparatus such as 
that which he describes as follows.—‘ What is needed in inventions 
of this character is an improved form of plate holder which will 
carry a greater number of plates, or else be so arranged that additional 
plates may be inserted in the holder while in the cmera and without 
exposure to the light. There would be considerable value to a plate 
holder which would allow of a number of plates being carried and 
changed without removing any plate from the camera. There is no 
question as to the commercial possibility of this invention, provided 
the construction designed is thoroughly and entirely practical.” 


Tue fifth annual dinner of the employees of the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Works at West Drayton was held at the Swan Hotel last 
week. 


Ovr recent notice of the “Kokka,” a kind of Japanese “Studio” 
in magazines devoted to the fine arts, has apparently brought to our 
table a copy of the “Nippon Bijutsu,” also a monthly magazine of 
the fine arts, published at Miyanaga-cho, Nezu, Tokio, price 3 yen, 
40 sen a year, post free throughout the world. The “Nippon 
Bijutsu” aims to reproduce contemporary art, and the number before 
us contains a few pages devoted to this purpose, but the major 
portion is literary matter, any criticism of which we have our own 
reasons for withholding. 


Action of Wood on a Photographic Plate—Dr. W. J. Russell 
writes to “Nature” of last week:—‘“I have recently seen some 
photographic plates used at the last eclipse which have on them 
not only pictures of the sun, but also pictures of the wood forming 
the dark-slides in which they had been placed. At a former eclipse 
I understand a similar disaster occurred. It may, therefore, be well 
for me again to state that wood in contact with, or in near proximity 
to, a photographic plate, even in the dark, can impress upon the 
plate a clear picture of itself. This action is much stimulated by 
high temperature and brilliant sunshine. It can, however, be 
stopped in several ways. Probably the simplest one would be to 
make the slides of copper in place of wood.” 


WarwicksHtre Photographic Survey.—A selection of the photo- 
graphs taken by the members of this society during the past season 
is now on exhibition in the Birmingham Art Gallery, amongst the 


| contributors being Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. The collection includes 


a number of Birmingham street scenes, views in Warley Woods, 
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meets, sports, plough trials, churches, and old buildings at Stratford, 
Henley, Berkswell, Lapworth, Compton Wynyates, and many other 
Warwickshire villages, and a series taken at Solihull in 1853 on old 
paper negatives. 


Oruers—and Ourselves.—Unconscious humour in the “Daily Mir- 
ror” of Friday last, wherein we read at the head of some reproduc- 
tions of Dr. Schilling’s flashlight photographs of wild beasts :— 
“These flashlight photographs are taken during a flash lasting a 
fiftieth part of a second, caused in exploding magnesium powder by 
gun-cotton. The ‘Daily Mirror’ has a large flashlight staff.” It 
appears tc be by the merest chance that our contemporary’s staff has 


not photographed lions and leopards on the Thames Embankment. 


Lsreps Technical Schools Photographic Section—On Saturday, 
December 9, the students of the above classes held their annual 
reunion and dinner at the Griffin Hotel, Leeds. Thirty-five students, 
past and present, attended. The chair was taken by Mr. J. Ingham 
Learoyd, Halifax, supported by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., 
London, and Mr. 8. E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S., lecturer to the classes. 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward gave the toast of the “Classes in Photography 
at the Leeds Technical Schools.” Mr. 8. E. Bottomley, replying on 
behalf of the students, thanked Mr. Ward for his excellent address 
and for’ the words of encouragement he had given the students. 


Tue Whitechapel Exhibition.—In reference to the exhibition of 
photographs now being held at the Whitechapel Ar 
have received the following letter 


Gallery, we 
from Canon Barnett, 
chairman of the committee, asking for contributions towards the ex- 
penses of the enterprise. We publish the letter, but we cannot see 
that the organisers of the exhibition can expect support from the 
photographic community. A committee which sets itself the task of 
introducing photographic art to the East-end shoul 
the cost beforehand and be prepared 
tions. 


surely count 
o discharge its financial obliga- 
Canon Barnett writes :—* The Photographic Exhibition in this 
gallery is now drawing many thousands of visitors. The trustees are 
encouraged to believe that the interest awakened may make many 
East Londoners take up photography as an occupation for their 
leisure. ‘They know that your readers will welcome such an exten- 
sion of interest, both for the sake of the art and for the raising 
of popular taste. The cost of the exhibition is necessarily greater 
than can be met by the offerings of East London visitors. The 
trustees therefore desire to ask your readers if they will help by 
sending a contribution to the treasurer at the gallery.” 


Tur American Photographic Copyright League is just at present 
undertaking a tremendous work in the interest of all photographers. 
A new copyright law is before the coming congress, and the League 
has undertaken to see that photographers get their just rights, which 
seem in danger of being overlooked and left, if possible, in a worse 
position than before. As pointed out by “The Photographer,” 
the law as it mow stamds, prescribes certain rules which are being 
broken daily by men who have applied for and obtained protection 
for their products. Time and again the courts have ruled that a 
copyrighted picture must be labelled according to the formula laid 
down, and that any deviation, however slight, invalidates the pro 
tection. Yeu every day we find in books, magazines, newspapers, 
and on original photographs sent out by the photographers them- 
selves an incorrect labelling and a consequent loss of all protection 
in case of wilful reproduction. The photographers are to blame if 
the newspapers and magazines care nothing for the rights of the 
author of the pictures they use or if thev invalidate the protection 
by incorrectly labelling them, and it is to teach the photographer 
his rights and how to protect them, and also to see that redress is 
obtained when his rights are violated, that the league was founded. 


Correspondence, 


*.* Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresses 
of the writers are given. 

*.* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions ewpressed by our 
correspondents. 

THE INVENTOR OF THE ENAMEL PROCESS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—In your issue of October 27 there is a letter by 
Mr. Gamble on “Process Work in America,” and I wish to refer 
to cne sentence, in which he says “The man (an Englishman) who: 
discovered the enamel process admitted that he got the idea from 
an old “British Journal Almanac.” 

Apparently the name of the inventor of the enamel process is 
unknown because about once a year I see references to both this. 
and the fish-glue process on your pages generally accompanied 
by an expression of surprise that the inventors’ names are un- 
known. I am of opinion that some effort should be made to find. 
their name so that due honour may be paid to them, as in all 


likelihood this is the only reward they will ever receive, and I 
enclose a communication which may help towards this desirable 
end. 

About the time of the World’s Fair in Chicago I made the 
acquaintance of Wm. H. Hyslop, a brother Scotsman, who was: 
at that time keenly interested in ordinary process and three- 
colour work. He claimed to be the inventor of the popular fish- 
glue process, and his. claim I have never yet seen denied. About 
twenty years ago, I think, Mr. Hyslop was well known in your 
advanced workers, because I have noticed in the 
“Almanacs” of that period that he is advertised by Dallmeyer as 
being one of the users of his lenses. 

For many years Mr. Hyslop has been the victim of a very in- 
curable disease which has made him a physical wreck, and his 
end cannot be far off, so I wrote to him on the subiect, believing 
that he could give some authoritative information, and his reply 
I enclose, hoping that it may help in the solution of the enamel 
process mystery.—Yours truly, 


city among 


F. Dunpas Tonp.. 
The Photo-Beacon, 808, Security Building, Chicago. 
December 4, 1905. 


The following is the letter referred to by our correspondent. 
It is addressed to him by Mr. Wm. Henry Hyslop :— 

“Your letter finds me in great pain, but as it has lasted five 
weeks, and may last to the end, I will try to answer your letter 
as shortly and plainly as possible. 

“I am not the originator of the enamel process, but I under- 
stand it was an Englisman working in Philadelphia that was so. 
I forget his name. The original process is simply a modification 
of the dusting-on process, and it is quite likely he got most of his. 
details from the Brizish Journat or PHorograpuy, but there are 
some things in it which certainly must be credited to him, as T 
am quite certain they never appeared in the Bririse JouRNAL oF 
PHOTOGRAPHY or anywhere else. 

“Many years ago I was in Philadelphia, and the process was: 
given to me minus the necessary details, and when I got back 
and found it would not work I immediately set about finding a 
medium which would work, and this I found in fish glue. Now,. 
it is very probable that as far as the fish 


glue enamel process is 
concerned, I am‘ the originator. 


One thing I know to a certainty, 
is that I am the first person who gave the process to the public, 
and who wrote a practical article giving full directions. This. 
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grticle was published, in a Chicago paper, “The Printer Jour- 
yalist,” 2 man of the name of White being the then editor. It was at 
hat time published on Adams Street, but it is either dead or 
sone somewhere else. 

«My name should have been printed to that article. but by some 
mistake it was overlooked, and although it was published and re- 
published in all quarters of the globe, I got no credit therefrom. 
here have been many aspirants to the honour, but the foregoing are 
he facts. 

“Some six years ago I was told that tue details. of the original 
process had been practically pubile property, and that it was ousting 
the fish-glue process, but this I can quite understand, as in many 
ways it is surer and better. However, the fish-glue process can be 
Fad in exactly the same way, and I am not sure that used in that 
way it is not best of them all. 

“Tf you don’t hear from me again, I wish you good-bye and good 
luck.” 


STREAKS ON GASLIGHT PAPERS. 
To the Editors. 
Gentlemen, —Referring to your article on “Gaslight Papers” in 
ast issue of “ The Journal,” I may be allowed to point out that the 
writer is a little behind in the treatment of streaks or pencil-like 
scratches. A better way to get rid of these is to prevent them ap- 
pearing at all, and that can easily be done by adding a few drops of 
methylated spirits to a metol-hydroquinone developer. 
tried it in any other developer.) 


(I have not 
This may be new to your readers, 
as it only occurred to me a week or two ago to try it, and I found 
it successful. I use four to six drops per ounce of developer.—Yours 
truly, Norman Hunrer. 


The Studio, Port-Glasgow, December 18, 1905. 


COPYRIGHT AND ELECTION PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I have read your interesting “ Almanac” from the first 
with ever-increasing interest and profit, but this year I consider 
you have placed the whole of the profession under a deep obligation 
by the very lucid and clear article on the laws of copyright. You 
have managed to place technical terms in such simple language 
that all'can understand, and one would have thought it embraced 
the whole subject. Yet there is one point on which I feel uncertain, 
and shall be glad if you will kindly enlighten me. The question is, 
Is it necessary to register each position taken of a sitter to ensure 


the copyright? For instance, I have just taken both candidates for 


the new Parliament, and have taken vignettes and 2 figure, the 
Vignettes being exactly like the 3, only taken nearer, and, of course, 
head only. Must I register both? Again, I take the negatives in 
duplicate, hoping to have a run on them, and on developing them 
find my sitter, while I was shifting the plate of the %, has extended 


the finger of the right hand, which in the first exposure was closed, 


and in the case of the other sitter, while I was shifting plate, he uas 
pulled down white cuffs, which do not appear in the first. 
Tam glad to note that copies ordered by the sitter after receiving 
afew complimentary copies does not interfere with the copyright. 
In conclusion, may I add that the form of licence for use of photo- 


graphs on p. 664 will doubtless be of much service to many besides.— 
Yours truly, do. 1D, SS 


December 18, 1905. 


[As the Copyright Act very clearly correlates “ a photograph 
and the negative thereof,” it is inadmissible for the registration of 
ohe print to serve for several negatives, even though the differences 
are so slight, as in our correspondent’s case. The fact that such 
differences exist would be sufficient, in an action, to prove that one 


or other of the particular photographs had not been registered, 
and that, therefore, the proprietor of the copyright could make no 


claims in respect of infringement of the unregistered prints.— 
Eps. B.J.P.] 


SOME HOLIDAY PROBLEMS. 
To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I see your last issue reports a meeting at which the 
question one speaker raised was that of an examination for the 
“general assistant.” I entirely agree that such an examination 
should be conducted, in no narrow spirit, and as the holiday season 
may perhaps afford an opportunity for some of your readers to con- 
sider any suggestion at leisure, and with the mind mellowed by 
Christmas cheer, I may perhaps put down one or two questions from 
which some indication of the kind of examination desirable may be— 
or may not be—found. Probably not. 

State what you know of: (1) Sandow’s views on stand develop- 
ment; (2) The use of magazine changers in lending libraries; (3) 
The nutritive value of Velox. 

Distinguish between a “free sitting” and a “free portrait swindle.” 
Fractions may be used. 

Discuss the law of C. Olney Hatch, that “the copyright value 
of a photograph decreases with the focal length of the lens.” Show 
that as the focus becomes Shorter the product is a perfect “sphere.” 

Assuming the capacity of a hansom cab 
groomed man, calculate the traffic area in Pall 
the result in long acres. 

What is whisky? Give any reasons you may have against its use 
for the rapid drying of negatives. 

A goldfish in the ponds of Sans Souci is reported to have used. the 
word “photography” every 9th of May for the past hundred years. 
Discuss the probability of the truth of this assertion in reference to 
recent research.—I am, Sirs, yours very truly, YorIcK. 

[We must ask our correspondents not to attempt competition with 
“Yorick,” whose communication is admitted in appropriateness to 
the season.—Eps. B.J.P.] 


to be one perfectly 
Mall East. 


Express 


ee 


Eyrrres for the third Scottish salon will close with Mr. V. C. 
Baird, Broughty Ferry, N.B., on Saturday, December 30. 

Mr. Wma. A. Frame informs us that, owing to his departure 
abroad, he has resigned the post of the secretary of the Glasgow 
Southern Photographic Association, and that the secretary now is 
Mr. Charles Young, 217, Crow Road, Partick, Glasgow, to whom 
all future communications should be addressed. 

Forrucomine Public Exhibition at Derby.—Dr. Collier Green, the 
president of the Derby Society, made the interesting announcement 
at the fourth indoor meeting of the winter session that arrange- 
ments had been made for the holding of a photographic exhibition 
in the Art Gallery under the auspices of the corporation early in 
February. ‘The corporation had been approached in the matter, and 
had readily acquiesced, and a sub-committee of the society had the 
matter actively in hand. There would be open classes and local 
classes, and medals would be offered by the corporation, whose only 
condition was that the work of the members of the Derby Photo- 
graphic Society should be adequately represented. 

M. Leon Vipat, who for many years has conducted our French 
contemporary, “Le Moniteur de la Photographie,” is withdrawing 
himself from these duties, which, he tells us, encroach too much 
upon his many other interests. M. Vidal will be succeeded by M. 
Charles Gravier, but he will not thereby dissociate himself altogether 
from photographic journalism. 


It is his intention to bring out an 
annual review of the industrial applications of photography—a task 
in which he has our most cordial good wishes, 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


*,° All matters intended for the teat portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tus Epitors, Tae Bririsn 
JouRNsAL oF PxHotograpPHy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 

*,." Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 
communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. : 

*.° Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

".° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, MussRs. HENRY 
Greenwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 


PHOTOGRAPH REGISTERED :— 


Annie Bourke, 213, South Street, Perth, Scotland. Photograph of the New Altar 


St. John’s R.C. Church, Perth. 
Frrricyanipe InrensrrierR.—Having read in some “ Photographic 
. ‘Notes” that potassium ferricyanide might be used in place of 
bichloride of mercury for the purpose of intensification, I 
bleached a negative in a solution of ferricyanide, to which, 
however, I found it necessary to add a little hyposulphite of 
soda before it would act. The negative was then thoroughly 
washed, and I applied to it a pyro-soda developer to bring 
back the image, but with no result; the plate remained per- 
fectly clear glass. Will you kindly tell me if the negative can 
in any way restored!—H. H. ALLEN. 

It cannot. The image has been removed by the Farmer's 
reducer which you have prepared. You must use a plain 
solution of ferricyanide, or with a little ammonia if it works 
too slowly. 

InvistBLu Inx.—I think you recently gave an article in the JouRNAL 
on “Invisible Writing,” but although I have looked through 
two or three numbers, have not been able to find it. I should 
be greatly obliged if you could give me a formula, or number 
in which it was published, for invisible writing to be produced 
by an after process, or heat for preference.—W. W. Hazexsy, 
Jun. 

You will find the formula on p. 987 of the “Almanac.” It 
is: Chloride of cobalt 25 grs., distilled water loz. (fl.) Writ- 
ing executed with this ink is first. pink on paper, becoming in- 
visible on drying. On warming, the writing turns blue. 

Coryricur.—I should be glad to have your advice on a copyright 
question. A photograph appeared in a local paper last Friday 
which I took, and I have now copyrighted same to-day, De- 
cember 18. As I have published a postcard of the print which 
the paper has used without consulting me, it has probably 
done harm to my reproduction. I may say it was a public 
affair, and I presented copies to the parties interested and was 
not paid for doing it. Haven’t I a clear case against them 
from December 18? As it is a weekly paper the sale will 
probably go on for some days after this date. What is the 
most advisable thing to do to recover anything from the news- 
paper people ?—PREssMAN. 

You can stop the sale of further copies and obtain penalties 
for publication after registration. But we should advise you 
to write a fair letter to the paper, asking them to make you 


an offer. (See par. 22 in the “Almanac” article on “Copy- 
right.”) If you are a member of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association you should put the matter in their 
hands. 


Vuctis.—A> bald statement that A. and G. Foucault had pre- 
pared a print-out bromide paper appeared in the “Bull. Soc. 
Frang,’ 1903, p. 107; a further statement was made, and 
specimens shown, loc. cit., 1904, p. 255. Both were noted 
in our columns at the time, but this is all that has appeared. 


Absolutely no information is given as to the method of pre- 
paration, beyond the statement that “an entirely new modi- 
fication of silver bromide had been discovered.” We might 
add that we have very carefullv watched for any further in- 
formation, and that in the above statement you have the 
all that has appeared, and that it is a mere waste of 
o turn up the above references if you hope to learn 


gist 0: 
time 
anything. 

Hypro-Erminator, Erc.—(1) On p. 791 of the “ Almanac,” ammo- 
nium persulphate is regarded as the best hypo eliminator; on 

p. 955 ‘ormula. 

and should be glad to know if there are any working instruc- 

(2) I have difficulty in firing flash powder with a 
white-hot platinum wiro. Could you help me?—Q. 8. 

(1) Better follow the instructions given with the com- 
mercial persulphate eliminator issued as “anthion,” and 
obtainable (2) Try spreading the flash 
powder on a little guncotton. 

A Dervenorine Formvuta.—Would you 
formula suitable for developing midget negatives, taken with 
incandescent gas light? I have looked in the “ Almanac,” but 
do not see any specially recommended for this purpose. Would 


is a I know this substance as a good reducer, 


tions. 


rom your dealer. 


e so kind as to print a 


I be right, in mixing up developer, to use the grain weights 
as used with apothecaries’ scales?—SuBscRIBER. 

Imogen sulphite is a good developer for the purpose. <A. 
Imogen sulphite 1 gr., water 12 oz. 3B. Sodium carbonate 
loz., water 20z. Use loz. of A, 30z. of B, and 4oz. of 
water. 

Srupio Licur.—I have just had a Wes 
are lamp fitted in studio (which is commodious). 


minster Engineering Co.’s 

Arc light is 
movable, and there is also room for moving backgrounds. 
But I cannot get results in portraiture owing to shadow of 
sitter reflecting on background. Tissue screen doesn’t alter it. 
Can you help me with suggestion, or name of book on subject, 
if any ?—Novice. 

We can only suggest that the sitter is too near to the back- 
ground, and that the lamp is too low. Try alterations in 
these two respects, and write us again if you fail. There is 
no book of any account on artificial light portraiture. 

P. HenpERson.—Hetley and Sons, Soho Square, London, W. 

Guo. Wvop.—Henry Lindenmevr and Sons, Upper Thames Street 
London, E.C. 

Geratp Carter.—Probably the postcard publishers would select a 
number. Your friend might offer them in a small advertisement 
in our columns. 

¥F. P.—Theoretically there is scarcely any advantage in using the 
smaller stop, but with almost any lens you will obtain better 
definition at f/45, and with any of the cheaper lenses a notable 
improvement. 
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EX CATHEDRA. 


The Bleaching Professor Kiimmell, in the current num- 


pectiue ber of the “Photographische Rund- 
of Colour ” . f 

schau,”’ comments upon this process 0 
a a colour photography as described by 


Neuhauss, and suggests the following modifications, which 
are based on his own experiments:—The first experi- 
ments certainly gave reproductions of the colours, but 
there was always a very distinct red fog, which is ascribed 
by Professor Kiimmell to the poor sensitiveness of the 
erythrosine used. In justice to Dr. Neuhauss we ought to 
point out that it was he who laid great stress upon the 
very accurate adjustment of the ratio of the quantity of 
erythrosine, and that the slightest excess of this dye causes 
the red fog of which the author speaks. Satisfied, however, 
that the fault was in the dye, Professor Kiimmell has tried 
three different erythrosines, namely, tetrachlorotetra 
bromofluorescine, tetraiodofluorescine, and diodofluores- 
cine in the form of the sodium salts. These dyes were 
obtained commercially, and also home prepared, each 
mixed with gelatine solution, coated on paper, sensitised 
with hydrogen peroxide, and exposed under a photometer. 
The tetrachlorobromo-fluorescine proved to be the least 
sensitive, the most sensitive, the diodofluorescine, and 
midway the tetraiodofluorescine. The last appears to be 
the dye used by Neuhauss, as its bluish-red colour seems 
the best fitted to give black with auramine and methylene 
blue, whilst the most sensitive diodofluorescine shows an 
orange tinge. The sensitiveness of the red dye can be 
Increased by using the ammonium instead of the sodium 
salt. It has been noted that very pure dyes are less sensi- 
tive than those which contain small quantities of impurities 
especially traces of iodine. Tetraiodofluorescine mixed in 
gelatine with auramine and methylene blue gives red fog, 
whilst with diodofluorescine the red parts of the picture 


bleach out. Professor Kiimmell has therefore tried to use 
both dyes simultaneously, and has replaced one fourth of 
the tetraiodofluorescine with diodofluorescine. 


* * * 
Catalytic Catalytic agents, as Neuhauss states, 
aids to produce in many cases increase of the 
Sensitiveness. 


sensitiveness. Iodine appears to act 
with erythrosine, as already mentioned, as a catalytic 
agent. The strong catalytic action of colloidal solutions 
of the noble metals with hydrogen peroxide is well known, 
and it has been tried whether they would have the same 
action in the gelatine and dye mixtures; the gelatine was 
mixed not with pure water, but with colloidal solution o 
gold; the mixture was used in the same way as the 
others. The sensitiveness was in many cases considerably 
increased; the experiments are not yet concluded, bu 
this action was distinctly noted when the gelatine was a 
little damp. The coloured gelatine can be transferred to 
paper as follows: Plate glass should be well cleaned, then 
rubbed with a solution of wax and resin in benzole, and 
polished. The gelatine mixture is then coated on this. 
After drying the gelatine should be superficially damped 
with a wet brush, then a damp sheet of paper squeegeed 
into contact and the whole dried. As soon as thoroughly 
dry the paper and gelatine will spring away from the 
glass. 


* * * 


Getting 


i Some little time ago we referred to the 
Business. 


use of the price list in a very simplified 
form as a circular. It is possible to distribute a large 
number of such circulars without any great amount of 
business resulting from the effort, and we should be in- 
clined to say that spasmodic efforts in advertising are as 
futile in this as they are in any other direction. The 
world is increasingly made up of business-like people, 
men, and women too, who are generally as much in touch 
with the restless and relentless activities of commercial 
life as the average photographer. They are exceed- 
ingly quick to see when a man is in earnest about his 
business, when he is adopting keen, alert, business-like 
methods, and we believe that just as we are a nation of 
shop-keepers rather than a nation with artistic perception 
so will the buying public prefer to go where business 
methods are adopted. Instead then of sending one circular 
and then another twelve months later, why should not the 
first circular be sent, and in perhaps a month a second com- 
munication, type-written, on a duplicating machine for 
preference, calling attention to the previous circular. The 
objection may be raised that the cost of postage is heay 

This is so, but largely because a great number of ee 
are posted to people who are quite unlikely to become 
profitable clients. A good deal more time should be 
spent in preparing a list of probable customers, and then 
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these should be gently reminded of your active presence 
in their midst at frequent intervals. We would lay it 
down as a rule that the same circular should never be 
posted twice, something different in size, style, and matter 
being much more likely to be perused. 


* * * 
The Right There appears to have been a little un- 
to One’s pleasantness, last week, at a Baker 
Face. 


Street bazaar. Miss Marie Corelli, on. 
entering the building, was photographed, and the portrait 
has been reproduced in the illustrated press. It is now 
clear to a writer in the press (who refers to “ our bazaar ”) 
that this is a species of gross libel upon defenceless women. 
The particular instance, which is so shocking, appears to 
be the representation of Miss Corelli attaining the “ kindly 
object” of benefitting a fund established for charitable 
purposes. The public, we are sure, will protest against 
this denial of their right to see, in print, the earth’s 
greatest and best going about on their errands of benevo- 
lence. If this be libel, it might be left to even greater 
philanthropists than Miss Corelli to object. | However 
much one may approve, the suppression of the portrait, in 
this instance, the right of the photographer to photograph 
any object in which there is no copyright must remain 
unchallenged, and we may be sure that if any act of his 
institutes a libel the law will not withhold its remedy from 
the victim. 

o * * 


Photo- The announcement of the General Elec- 
Buttons. tion has confirmed our suggestions of a 
week or two ago, that photographers would find the occa- 
sion one for business in the portrait brooches sold under 
the designation of “ photo-buttons.” A very popular 
variety of button is made with a mirror back, a form which 
it is suggested is most saleable among the feminine sex. 
As the smaller buttons of this, or any other, description 
are those which sell most readily, it may be well to point 
out that the mirror back should not be of flat glass, but 
should have a slightly convex surface, with the desirable 
object of exhibiting more of the possessor’s face—albeit 
on a reduced scale—when he or she employs it for this 
purpose. The better class of buttons are put up with 
mirrors of this description, and the point is one worth 
bearing in mind when purchasing. 


* * * 


Medals— We were surprised the other day by 
At a Price. the receipt of an official-looking docu- 
ment emanating from the “ Exposition Internationale des 
Arts et Métiers,” of Brussels, informing us that a gold 
medal had been awarded to the Tue British JournaL oF 
Puotocrapuy. Our surprise sprang from the fact that we 
had never heard of this particular body, and had taken 
no steps towards obtaining its award. The unsolicited 
tribute, however, of the “Exposition” is not entirely in- 
genuous. The document proceeds to inform us that a 
certificate of the award will be forwarded on receipt of 
five francs; that the medal itself will cost twenty francs, 
or may be had in bronze or silver at correspondingly lower 
prices, which are plainly printed in the tariff on page 2 
of the circular. Our contemporary, “ Truth,” in comment- 
ing on the circular, invites any information as to the 
alleged “Exposition des Arts et Métiers,” and associates 
it with a Parisian named Boettcher, and other parties, 
English and foreign, who have been prepared to grant 


diplomas to anybody who would pay for them. 


TESTING THE STABILITY OF SILVER PRINTS. 


Tv is an undeniable fact that more photographs, which will 
prove fugitive in the near future, are being produced at 
the present time than was ever the case before. That an 
amateur’s pictures may fade is of very little moment to 
anyone but himself. He does not sell his work, he merely 
keeps it or gives it away to friends. With the professional, 
however, the case is quite different. His customers pay 
for their pictures, and therefore have a right to expect 
that they should not deteriorate within a few years of their 
being supplied to them. It is not at all unusual to hear 
the remark, when fading pictures are seen, that “all 
photographs fade you know.” The reproach to photo- 
giaphy is one that it does not of necessity deserve. There 
are silver prints by the thousand in existence that were 
made fifty or sixty years ago which are still as good, to 
all intents and purposes, as they were when first pro- 
duced. These pictures stand as a proof that the 
phenomenon of fading is not inherent in silver pictures. 

If such photographs were produced so long ago, and at 
a time when a knowledge of the chemistry of the subject 
was so scant, one may well ask why do many of the 
modern prints pass into the sere and yellow leaf so 
quickly? One thing is certainly noteworthy, namely, that 
the past generation of photographers were evidently more 
concerned about the stability of their productions than 
seems to be the case with their successors. Some fifty 
years ago the Photographic Society of London, now the 
Royal Photographic Society, appointed a committee of 
experts to inquire into the subject of fading photo- 
graphs, and a report on the subject was presented. Since 
that time very little has been done with regard to authori- 
tative investigation of the best means of producing reason- 
ably permanent silver pictures. This is to be regretted, 
particularly as there are now so many more different 
processes in vogue and so many more different methods 
of toning. It may well be asked, what should be the 
test of permanency. It goes without saying that the best 
and most reliable test of all is that of time, necessarily a 
long and tedious one. Hence it is requisite to anticipate 
time by other methods, and the question is—What is the 
most reliable one? This question, one must confess, is 
more easily asked than answered. 

We often read, when a new process of. printing is 
brought forward, or when some modification in toning is 
advocated, that the author quotes as a proof of the per- 
manency of the resuits produced by it, that prints have 
been subjected to strong light in a window for some 
months and yet show no signs of fading. Now, as w 
matter of fact, this is no test at all, for, as a rule, the 
pictures are exposed under conditions that are actually con- 
ducive to stability rather than fading. Light has little, 
if any, destructive action on a fixed print, and when the 
exposure is made in an ordinary room the conditions are: 
those of dryness and a tolerably pure atmosphere. It is 
moisture and impure air that usually bring about the 
destruction of silver photographs. A pure and dry air 
is just what is conducive to the life of a silver photo- 
graph, by whatever process it is produced. The only: 
circumstances under which it is likely for exposure to 
light to cause change is when the paper has been tinted’ 
with a fugitive coal-tar colour. An exposure in an out- 


side show-case is a somewhat more trying test, inasmuch 
as, unless it is an airtight one, moisture is usually present. 

Tt was said, a few years ago, that the most severe test 
a silver print could be put to was to expose it in a tunnel 
of the District Railway, and, steam traction being in 
vogue at that time, there was no question that if a print 
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F istood this test for a few months, or even weeks, it 
might be considered to all intents and purposes per- 
manent. Those who exhibited specimens at the under- 
gyound stations were fully aware of the destructive action 
of the fumes from the engines, unless the cases were made 
perfectly airtight in the first instance. 

With reference to the light test alluded to above, Hard- 
wich, in his sixth edition (1861), says:—“ Bottles con- 
aining pho ographs suspended in damp air were placed 
side a window with a southern aspect for nearly three 
nths, but no difference whatever could be detected 
between them and others kept in total darkness.” In 
another portion of the work he gives the following as a 
good test of permanency. He says:—“The most avyail- 
able and simple plan of testing permanence is to enclose 
the pictures in a stoppered glass bottle with a small 
quantity of water. If they retain the halftones after 
course of three months’ treatment, the mode of printing 
followed is satisfactory.” Although this simple method of 
anticipating the test of time was suggested so long ago, 


it is questionable if any all-round better one is ayailable 
now. Supposing, for example, one wants to test the 
relative stability of prints made by different processes, or 
toned by different means, we suspend them together in, 
say, a gallon glass pickle jar, with a little water at the: 
bottom, and perhaps also with a small piece of sulphide 
of potassium, and secure the opening with a closely-fitting 
bung. ‘The whole is kept preferably in a tolerably warm 
place for two or three months. Under these conditions. 
most silver prints will succumb in quite a short time, 
and it will be obvious that those which withstand the 
deleterious action the longest are the most stable. 

Tt may be agreed that photographs are never intended 
to be kept under such conditions. Yet the object here is 
to anticipate the action of time by subjecting the prints 
to their most destructive agents—damp and deleterious 
vapours—under enhanced conditions. There are other 
tests that may be applied, but the above is a simple one, 
and one that anyone without chemical knowledge may 
employ. 


MATT SURFACE 


CARBON PRINTS. 


Havine experienced some difficulties with respect to obtaining 
matt surface carbon prints from ground opal as a temporary sup- 
port, and having successfully overcome them, the following 
account of the means I adopted may prove acceptable to ‘other 
photographers who find any trouble with this process. 

In my first experiments I took the usual course of waxing the 
opal with one of the ordinary waxing solutions as applied 
in the double transfer-process to the temporary support, the 
result being that on development the film left the opal wherever 
the shadows were in contact with the whites, causing a frilling 
along the whole outline. With very careful development one 
or two prints were obtained only slightly frilled; but, on pro- 
ceeding with these, the final support could not be removed from 
the opals with complete transference of the lighter tones. On 
consulting various books, and the instructions issued by makers 
of carbon tissue, the majovity of which were annoyingly silent 
on the matter, I at length found some brief instructions for 
coating the opals with collodion, when matt surface prints were 
required, in place of the usual resinous waxing solutions. 

As a matter of fact, the greasy waxing solutions are of no use 
in application to this particular process. Owing to the rough- 
ness of the ground opal the carbon print is separated into minute 
detached particles in the lighter parts which sink deeply into 
the grain, and, in the shadows, is held to the support mainly 

by the extreme projections of the roughened surface. To give 

a grip to the tissue in the shadows, and to ensure easy transfer- 

ence of the lighter tones, it requires on the opal a substratum or 

thin continuous film such as is given by collodion, albumen, 
or gelatine. 


Collodion as a Substratum. 


Opals for this process should be carefully selected. The grain 
must not be too coarse, but quite as fine as that on the ground 
dlass of a focussing screen. Pumice powder applied with a wet 
cloth will remove all dirt from the surface of the opals, and if 
used regularly will keep them with a most suitable grain. It 
is necessary to take every precaution against scratching the sur- 
face, for each scratch will show as a glossy mark on the finished 
print. After cleaning and washing, and when quite dry, the 
opals are polished with French chalk, all particles of which must 
be dusted off before coating. The collodion solution consists of 
the following :— 

Enamel collodion : S86 ee 1 part. 
Ether ... ae ae ose of Pa Cos 
Alcohol 5 fa a reall 


” 


The opals are coated immediately before use, the solution 
being applied in the same manner as varnish to the negative, 
except that no heating is needed. In a few moments the coat- 
ing will become set or jellified, but not dry, and when in this 
state the opal is plunged into a dish of cold water. Wor a time 
the collodion will repel water, having a greasy appearance, but 
in a few minutes this greasiness will disappear ; when it occurs 
the exposed tissue may be placed in the water, squeegeed down, 
being subsequently developed, and finished in the ordinary way. 

By this process excellent matt surface carbon prints can be 
pulled from ground opal. There will be no signs of frilling 
or blisters ; the detail in the half-tones will not “ bleed” or wash 
away; the film will transfer easily, the prints being every bit 
as good as those from temporary support or by the single transfer 
process. The great drawback to the use of a collodion sub- 
stratum is that of its cost, otherwise it answer the purpose 
admirably. 


An Albumen Substratum. 


A cheaper, and in many ways more convenient, substratum 
can be made by employing albumen. It is not, in some respects, 
equal to the collodion, for it has a tendency to release the 
whites, more especially when using new tissue, or when the 
negative is at all “contrasty.” For all ordinary work from 
average nevatives it is, however, quite reliable. The coating 
solution is made as follows :— 


Albumen... 608 Whites of three eggs. 
Bichromate of potash 10 to 15 grains. 
Ammonia, .880 ... Be 4 ounce. 

Water 335 wisn ... 20 ounces. 


The whites of the eggs are first thoroughly beaten with a 
whisk until quite frothy. The bichromate and ammonia are 
dissolved in a portion of the water, the beaten albumen added, 
and the solution mage up to twenty ounces of water. The opals 
are prepared as previously in regard to cleaning with pumice 
powder and French chalk. A portion of the solution is then 
poured on the centre of the plate, and next spread over the 
whole surface by means of a glass rod. 

When coated the opals are set up in a rack to dry, it being 
essential that the drying takes place in a strong actinic light. 
The light acting on the bichromate in combination with the: 
albumen renders it insoluble in hot water, thus forming the 
necessary hard substratum upon which the tissue can be de- 
veloped. Once hardened by the action of light, the coated opalss 
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can be stored away, being at any time ready for use. Subsequent 
operations, squeegeeing, development, and transfer to the final 
support are conducted according to regular practice. 

The final drying in this process must be very thorough. 
Unless the transfer paper is bone dry it will not leave the opal ; 
ordinary drying in the atmosphere, except in the height of 


summer, is not sufficient, and artificial heat must be applied 
to drive out every trace of moisture. My own practice is to leave 
the opals after transfer for twelve hours to allow the bulk of the 
moisture to dry out, and then to place them in a drying cup- 
board or before a fire until the paper strips from the support 
with little, if any, applied force. Joun A. Ranpatt. 


THREE-COLOUR NEGATIVES.’ 


‘PHoroGRaPHy in natural colours requires, like monochrome 
‘photography, before all things (if first class results are to be 
obtained), good negatives; in fact, one might almost say that 
in three-colour photography direct perfect negatives are abso- 
‘lutely essential, for whilst in ordinary work a negative which is 
not quite correct can be made usable by reduction or intensifica- 
tion, these processes are almost excluded in three-colour, as they 
‘are at all times risky. Im order to obtain a good negative, it is 
well-known that correct exposure and correct development are 
essential. The question now is: When is a three-eclour negative 
correctly exposed and developed ? 
The ‘“‘ White’ Test Object. 

Most authors give as the test for correct exposure, that a pure 
white object must appear equally dense in all three negatives ; 
‘equal times of development for all three negatives being 
assumed. From my own practical experience I cannot accept this 
axiom ; indeed, I contend, that this rule is only exceptionally 
correct, and under absolute determined conditions, One of 
these conditions is that one has actually a “white” object, and 
‘this is not often the case. Thus, for instance, an object, which 
in itself may be white, can appear strongly coloured through re- 
flection ; a fact which only an expert eye naturally can detect. 
‘On the other hand, it is very easy for an object which is not 
actually in itself white to appear so, as in the presence of very 
“brilliant colours, and in photographing the same, it will not show 
“as such, and therefore in the two cases false conclusions as to 
‘the correctness of negatives may ensue. 

Exemples in Practice. 

The two following cases, which actually occurred in practice, 
may be cited as illustrations :—To determine the exposure, a 
‘plaster bust was used in the ordinary way. It was proved later 
‘that the ratio of exposures was not correct, really because the 
plaster bust was a yellowish white. When looked at by itself, it 
‘appeared to be white, but as soon as another white object, for 
instance, a pocket handkerchief, was placed beside it, then at 
once the distinct yellowish tinge of the bust was seen. The 
‘negatives of this plaster bust ought not to be equally dense when 
correct. 

An example of the second fault occurred in the case of a hall 
lined with blinding white and highly polished marble. Tt might 
be assumed that the three negatives should appear equa 


lly dense 
-with correct exposure. 


This, however, was by no means the 
case. Why? Because the marble was not actually white, but 
‘appeared as though coloured. In consequence of its hich 
polish, it reflected all coloured objects ; for instance, the gold 
covered furniture, the bright brown parquet floor, and the result 
was that these colours could not and did not appear of equal 
density in all three negatives. 
The Plate and Exposu-e Ratios. 

But even when one has an absolutely white object, is this 
method of controlling the negatives only free from error under 
given conditions, namely, when a plate is used, on which the 
developer produces the same density as on an unstained plate ? 

If the colour-sensitised silver bromide is quite fresh or keeps 


* A paper by Hans Sehmidt in “* Photographische Mitteilunger.” 


well, then it will develop dense. If, however, a plate has been 
kept for a long time, or does not keep well, such as bathed 
plates, then it is inferior to the undyed plates, it has altered 
chemically, with the result that the dyed bromide does not 
develop so dense as the undyed. 

As now the negative through the red filter is made on the dyed 
silver bromide and the negative through the blue filter on the 
undyed bromide, it is clear that, in spite of correct exposures, 
the negatives cannot show equal densities in the lights, and thus 
conclusions drawn from this as to the correctness of the ex- 
posures would be directly false. I am in possession of negafives 
which, although made with the same filters and under the same 
conditions, still show decreasing density in the red-filter nega- 
tive, the longer the plates are kept. The blue-filter negative, 
on the other hand, keeps its vigorous appearance so long as the 
change in the colour-sensitive film has not proceeded into decom- 
position. With bathed nlates, especially, this observation can 
be made very well. 

My observation, that the blue-filter negative is almost always 
denser, is confirmed by an article by Husnik in Eder’s Jahr- 
buch, 1905. 

On further grounds, too, can the advice as to equal density 
in the “whites” be shown to be erroneous. When the densest 
parts of the negatives are compared, it will be found a difficult 
matter, for the differences must be tolerably great to be visible 
with such great density. Therefore, I prefer to estimate the 
correctness of the exposure ratios from the shadows of the nega- 
tives. 

Panchromatic Plates. 

Intimately connected with the above phenomenon is the in- 
crease of the red sensitiveness of panchromatic plates. This 
increase is, as already said, only apparent. 

Through this chemical change—which obviously must not have 
gone so far that it takes the form of fos—the plate behind the 
red filter-works softer, and it is natural that the operator, in 
order to obtain the usual plucky looking negative exposes for 
a shorter time. As a matter of fact, he introduces more or less 
strong under-exposure, so that the negative looks pluckier and 
has more of the original appearance. Any practical use of 
this only apparent increased sensitiveness, can obviously not 
be made, since-no one can say beforehand how far this change 
will proceed in a given time, or whether it has reached that point 
at which it will be apparent as fog. 

A BlackKk-Test Object. 

As regards the determination of the exposure ratios, I actually 
use not a white but a black object ; for instance, a matt black 
cloth in folds. Instead of the black cloth one may use a yellow, a 
red, or a blue cloth, the colours of which must pe so chosen that 
the yellow cloth looks black under the blue filter, the red 
under the green, and the blue under the red filter. 

In ordinary monochrome photography, as is well known, we 
decide whether the negative is correct when a black object 
appears clear in the negative, but still allows detail to be seen 
there. Three-colour negatives will be then correctly exposed, 
when the back cloth or the cloths, which appear black through 
the filters, are clear in the negatives, but are reproduced with 
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ood detail. If the negatives in the said places are clear, but 
not show details, then they are under-exposed. If, on the 
jher hand, the negatives are fully exposed for these parts, then 
fhe exposure has been too long 
‘A white test object may, of course, be photographed at the 
same time as the black one. The former then becomes a good 
means of determining whether the development is correct. The 
negatives are then. correctly developed, neither too thin nor too 
dense, when the densest parts of the same are still translucent. 
‘A good three-colour negative has usually the character of a so- 
salled soft harmonious negative, such as is desired for albumen 
printing ; this, however, is not invariably the case. By the 
jifferentiation of the colours it may frequently happen that one 
nf the three negatives presents a totally different appearance from 
the other two. This experience will be met with, for instance, 
in autumn landscape work, where generally the blue filter 
negative will appear glassy, whilst the other two negatives will 
appear normal. 
Exposure Ratios under Different Conditions. 
Another important question for practice is whether the ratio 
of exposures remains constant, This question I may answet 
with “No,” for the ratio of exposures, with the same, set of 
filters and the same emulsion, alters ; it is dependent on the im- 
tensity and composition of the light that illuminates the object. 
The explanation of this is as follows : When a filter is exarained 
with a spectroscope against a diffused sky, with the red filter, 
for instance, all may be cut out up to the D line, if, however, the 
same filter be examined against he direct sun, it will be ‘ound 
hat under these conditions there is quite another absorption, 
for instance, perhaps the whole of the yellow will be transmitted. 
The filter in question will therefore be “ more open.” On these 
grounds, I am of opinion that filters which have been adjusted 
for studio work in diffused daylight cannot be satisfactorily 
used for outdoor work in summer sunshine. No attention 
has hitherto been called to these practical necessities, but in the 
course of my experience, I have found them absolutey necessary. 


. 


Landscapes especially, can only be well reproduced with narrow 
filters, although this gives a less favourable ratio of exposure. 
But in colour photography we must choose one of two methods, 
either the best colour reproduction, and somewhat unfavourable 
ratio of exposures (Professor Aarland’s method) or a ratio of 
exposures as satisfactory as possible with a colour reproduction 
that is free from errors (Professor Miethe’s method). 
The Composition of Daylight as a Factor. 

A further factor which influences the ratio of exposures is, as 
already pointed out, the composition of the light. It is a well- 
known fact in colour photography that in a yellowish light, 
sunlight, for instance, the orthochromatic action is much greater’ 
than in a diffused light. This also applies to exposures through 
filters. The composition of light is never constant. Days occur 
on which the light iis very rich in red, but poor in blue rays, 
and so on. Very interesting studies may be made on this 
subject in the autumn. I have repeatedly observed that on 
a day when there was a strong mist the light was very poor in 
blue and green rays, whilst the red rays in proportion. to the 
others were only slightly reduced. This is a fact that is 
generally recognised in photometry, and on account of this 
yellowish red light, such as petroleum, is preferred for light- 
houses. 

That the ratio of exposures is also dependent on the position 
of the studio, must also be mentioned. It is a well-known phe- 
nomenon, that in many studios the light alters considerably in: 
the course of the day. It frequently happens, for instance, that 
in the morning, a very warm, light, rich in yellow, is met with, 
whilst in the afternoon it is very “cold.” Since the chemical 
action of light is not strictly proportional to these changes, 
the ratio of exposures must alter. If, for instance, the ratio 
for blue to red is found to be for the morning as 1:4, in the after- 


noon it may be as 1:44. It is as well to take notes of these: 


facts in making exposures for those processes in which the posi- 
tive process allows no play. When the latter does occur, then 
these variations have not so much weight. 


CLOUDING PORTRAIT NEGATIVES. 


To photographers on the look-out for novelties as incentives to 
business, I would suggest that the clouding of portrait back- 
grounds of head and shoulder photographs, af neatly and artisti- 
cally done, might be an excellent line. For whilst an extra 
charge can (if desired) be made for photographs so finished, 
the process practically costs no more than any other style, and 
the extra time occupied is fractional. Personally, T could cloud 
numbers of cabinet backgrounds at an average speed of from 
two to five minutes per negative. And another point to be 
considered is that the semi-fanciful finish obtained harmonises 
‘yell with mounts suitable for photographs for presentation. 
. The Modus Operandi. 

- Varnish the retouched (or otherwise) negative with what is 
rove as matting varnish, of which the following is a good 
formula, viz. :— 


Seedlac ... ade gaa ean 2 02 ounces: 
Sandarac Bey ae 2 ounces. 
Oil of lavender ... Sh oe =.  sfounce: 
Castor oil ... 4 to 1 ounce. 


Methylated aleohol ... 40 ounces. 


_ The addition of some powdered glass will facilitate the solution ly 


| of the gums, and gentle heat usually has to be used also. When 
dissolved allow to stand for several hours, then decant, and filter 
once or twice (an advantage). Great care must be used to 
ensure both negative and varnish being absolutely free from 
dust, as it is fatal to success in this class of work, After the 


— 
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negative is cold rub the varnish gently down with the fingers, 
which have been previously dipped in powdered resin. When 
a uniform matt surface has been obtained wipe off with cotton- 
wool and keep the latter for further use, as dusting the negative 
with this impregnated wool is infinitely superior as a pre- 
liminary to dipping the fingers in powdered resin. 
Handling the Negative. 

The negative is now ready for clouding, which is done with 
the aid of a stump (a tint-stump for broader surfaces) and some 
electrotyper’s plumbago. 


For the stump choose a very firm-pointed paper, about half’ 


an inch or more in diameter, and rotate the pointed ends on a 
piece of fine glass-paper until they present a perfectly smooth 
and silky appearance with fine points. A tint-stump can be: 
made by screwing a small flat button on to the end of a pen- 
holder, and covering the knob thus formed with two or three: 
thicknesses of ordinary surgeon’s lint. 

Place some of the plumbago upon a washleather pad, and 


| work it well into the leather with the ordinary stump. When 


the latter is evenly charged (not too heavily) apply it over the: 
background of the negative so as to form clouds “in negative,” 
the best kinds for the purpose being those known to meteorolo- 
gists as cumulus, cumulo-stratus, and “scud.” It is important’ 
to make the highest lights in the clouds less intense than those 
of the features, otherwise the artistic quality of the production: 
will be lost, and the picture look “made up.” Let the work, 
therefore, be of a subdued tone, the highest lights equalling im 
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‘depth the middle tones of the face, and placed on the shadow 
side of the latter. By doing so the portrait will be thrown out, 
and if the clouds on the lighter side of the face are only faintly 
portrayed it will give the effect of light striking them after it 
has passed the sitter, and will cause the background to build up 
and harmonise with the rest of the photograph instead of detract- 
ing from it. Again, it sometimes happens (if the clothing is of 
a similar tone to the background) that the shoulders seem to 
merge into it, and when this may be undesirable it is easy to 
bring them into relief by clouding the latter over their immediate 
vicinity, any overlapping of the work being afterwards erased 


with a retouching knife, used so as to glide over the varnish with: 
out scraping it. 
Vignette “Clouded” Negative: 

Of course negatives finished in this method should (usually) 
be printed solid, although it is possible to obtain some very nice 
results if they are vignetted, provided the retoucher has had the 
latter method in view when retouching. The work should have 
a soft, fluffy, but not woolly appearance, the higher lights being 
of very narrow or small and the shadows (formed by leaving the 
part alone) of greater and broader proportions. 

ARTHUR WHITING. 


A FIFTH AVENUE 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


_['uE new partnership into which, as we reported a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Rudolf Eickemeyer, jun., is entering in New York is with Mr. 
‘Charles H. Davis's, whose firm thus changes its original title of 
Davis and Sanford. Mr. Davis has long been the moving spirit in 


Ar the most fashionable part of Fifth Avenue, where more than 
fifty thousand people are said to pass every day, on the top floor of a 
‘stylish office building, you will find the famous studio of Davis and 
Hic 
A huge reception hall, with a skylight decorated with evergreens, 
greets the visitcr. 


kemeyer, successors to Davis and Sanford. 


There are pictures everywhere—on the richly 
carved tables of Flemish style, on the walls, in showcases—photo- 
gray 
and 

i 
edition de luxe of Sir Henry Raeburn’s paintings that lies on the 
table. Mr. Charles H. Davis enters—a striking personality, genial, 
unassuming, matter-of-fact—with that: peculiar twist and slight stoop 
‘in his figure which men of will power and restless energy invaria Ly 
shave. 

“May I look over your prints?” I ask. He is only too willing. 


hs, portraits, pictorial bits and gum prints, pastels, miniatures, 
oil paintings in frames of every size and period imaginable. 


send in my card, and while waiting turn over the pages of an 


‘The portraits present a remarkable average of excellence. They 
‘are all made in the academic style, clear and distinct, and have that 
‘peculiar sympathetic quality which tells even the stranger that they 
sare good likenesses. 

“You do not have much sympathy with the tonalists?” 

“No, they are not to be taken seriously. They are a joke.” THis 
wemarks are always pert, to the point, and he utters them with 
ypeculiar emphasis, but uses gestures rather sparinely. 

“T believe in clear lighting,” he continues. “I want the entire 


figure, and try to give it as much variety as possible. I have no 
patience with these men who only restrict themselves to bust por- 
‘traits. There is no chance for compesition in t 
same principles as the painters do. 


I work on the 
I strive for line, a natural at- 
titude. You will find that all my subjects are correctly poised. 
Never make a mistake in that. You will see thai 
attention to the position of the feet as I do 
face.” 


hem. 


I pay quite as much 

the arms and the 
The standing figures that he shows me are of astonishing variety. 
They show decorative simplicity and exquisite precision of line, and 
they are posed in a way to show repose wi 
‘suggestion. 

“Look at the cast of Diana’s head over there. Do you see how 
the oval of the face, slightly turned sideways, is set upon the neck. 
The lines of the neck and face flow together in a curve. I pose all my 
heads this way. It is the classic standard. You will not find a 
single head that does not carry out this idea. You will also notice 
that I give particular attention to the hands. I do not know of any 
other photographer who carries out these ideas, at least not in the 
same way as I do.” 


hout loss of active 


He 


his establishment in Fifth Avenue, and it may, therefore, be of 
interest to make some few extracts from the record of an interview 
with him which we find in the American “Amateur Photograpier.” 
——HDSieebede ba] 


always manages to get the hands into the same plane as the face, and 
they never loo 
“Do you believe in retouching? ” I next inquire. 
“As little as possible. But I keep in mind that my class of clients 


x out of place or disproportioned. 


insist on the removal of skin blemishes. I do not believe in too many 


corrections on the negative. I strive to overcome all shortcomings 


by a system of lighting that flatters my sitters. I seize directly on 
their best points, and pose them in such 2 way that all their natural 
defects are hidden or subdued in contradiction to the usual method 
of over-retouching.” 

“Then you indorse my opinion that the principal thing in photo- 
graphy is the arrangement of the subject before the picture is taken. 
You do not believe in taking haphazard shots and correcting them 
afterward?” 

“There are no accidents in my work,” he answers with peculiar 
emphasis. “TI iknow exactly what will he on the plate, and I always 
work toward the ideal as closely as the nature of subjects and gowns 
permit. You may also state that I am a skilled hairdresser, and I 
make use of the knowledge right along during the sittings. There is 
hardly a day that I am not called upon to arrange the hair of some 
lady, to build up some elaborate structure or to produce a picturesque 
effect. I also advocate the use of simple gowns, that do not go out 
of fashion as quickly as tailor-made costumes. It is of advantage to 
the photographer to portray a lady in a gown that belongs to no 
special period, as it will enable her to order prints from the same 
negative even after a lapse of ten or twelve years. I am sometimes 
asked to select the dress for a lady, and visit her home for that 
purpose, or let her bring along five or six dresses to choose from. 
Drapery, of course, would be more picturesque than anything eise, 
and I sometimes succeed in persuading them to make use of it.” 

Mr. Davis is remarkably free from all idiosyncrasies of contem- 
porary camera work. He has ransacked art, but only to become 
more efficient in his profession. His ideals are accurate facial ex- 
pression, clear lighting, simplicity of pose, naturalness and un- 
conscious grace. 

The best or most ideal resalts in photography can be achieved 
only when the photographer and his subject are thoroughly in 
sympathy. As it is extremely difficult for any photographer to be thus 
in sympathy with many subjects, differing as they do greatly in 
character, it follows that perfect photographic work must be very 
limited in quantity, unless the photographer can bv cultivation and 
some degree of self-abrogation, establish such a bond. Charles H 
Davis, as well as his new associate, Rudolf Eickemeyer, has this 
appreciation for the sitter. hey see something of interest in every 
person; and this real sympathy, which so many photographers lack, 
should assure the studio now, as in the last two decades, success with 


I perfectly agree with him. He is a master of haud posing. 


the large masses of the intelligent public, 
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SAVING PHOTOGRAPHIC WASTE. 


[The current issue of “ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine,” in quoting 
a recent article from our columns on the question of the recovery 
of silver residues, publishes in connection with it some notes on the 
practical methods of residue saving as discovered in the course of a 
lengthy studio experience. As we have often pointed out, a great deal 
depends on the scale on which operations are carried out, but as the 
question is one on which queries are often addressed to us by our 
readers, we may quote from the article, which is by the well-known 
writer, Mr. A. J. Jarman.—-Eps. B.J.P.] 
Tue subject of saving the waste material that contains. the precious 
metals has been written and rewritten many times. It might be con- 
sidered unnecessary to treat upon the matter because it is thought: 
that the subject is well known and understood. Such, however, is 
not the case. There are many photographic establishments to-day in 
New York City, and doubtless in scores of other places, where the 
waste is not taken into account. ‘Then there are establishments where 
the silver waste is saved and the old toning baths and platinum 
solutions are thrown away. 
The editor of one of the photographic journals asked the writer 
a short time since whether it was not possible to precipitate the silver 
from waste solutions without the use of that very objectionable 
chemical, sulphide of potassium, or liver of sulphur, as it issometimes 
called. The latter name was given by the alchemists who discovered 
it. Yes, it is possible to precipitate the whole of the silver by means 
that will not be objectionable in a photographic establishment. They 
will be here described. 


To Save or Not to Save Apparatus and Materials. 


In the first place, procure a kerosene oil barrel, or a wine barrel, 
remove one end, then wash the barrel out with hot water and drain, 
then bore a hole about one foot high from the bottom, and insert a 
wooden tap or faucet such as is used in a vinegar cask or a cider 
barrel. Mount the barrel upon a strong wooden stand or trestle, 
and provide a wooden cover. The object of the cover in this case 
is not for the prevention of any injurious fumes escaping, but to 
prevent the dropping ito the barrel of anything of use and value. 
Pour into the barrel any kind of silver solution, such as the fixing 
solution that has been used for negatives (this solution is always rich 
in silver); also the first making of the silver prints and the hypo 
solution that the prints have been fixed in. Place in the barrel about 
eight or ten pounds of clean scrap zinc, cut into strips about three 
inches wide and a foot or eighteen inches long. As soon as the barrel 
is about half-full of these solutions pour into the mixture about a pint 
of common muriatic acid (spirits of salt). Stir the mixture with a long 
strip of wood, replace the lid and allow the mixture to stand. Con- 
tinue to add the waste solutions until the barrel is full, or nearly so, 
when a few ounces more of acid may be added. If allowed to stand 
undisturbed for two or three days the whole of the silver will have 
been precipitated in the form of metallic silver and sulphide, due to 
the liberation of sulphur from the hypo upon the addition of the 
muriatic acid. The clear liquid may now be drawn from the barrel 
by the wooden faucet, and thrown away. Continue to save the waste 
in this manner until the precipitated material has nearly reached 
the faucet. Then make up two or three bags of calico, about eighteen 
inches long and eight inches wide. Arrange a piece of string in the 
top so that they can be suspended from a rod placed across the barrel. 
Scrape up the precipitate with a small enamel saucepan, pour it 
into the bag until the bag is full. Proceed in like manner with the 
second bag. Allow them to drain thoroughly, say for the night, now 
tie the mouths of the bags up and all is ready to send to the refiner. 

Small quantities of nitrate of silver solutions may be thrown into 
the barrel, but if the quantity of nitrate of silver solution is large, 
it will be advisable to precipitate the silver as chloride, in a large 


stoneware crock, by the addition of muriatic acid (common), and not 
by means of common salt, because if the salt is added in excess, & 
portion of the chloride of silver which is formed will be dissolved, 
forming a clear solution of the double chloride of sodium and silver. 
A solution of common salt is all right, providing you know the exact 
strength of the silver solution, and figure out the right quantity of 
common salt to use. If not, the chances are that much of the silver 
will be lost for the reason given. When emptied the barrel should 
be replenished with pieces of zinc 1f found necessary. Always add 
the muriatic acid a few ounces at a time, because the liquid in the 
barrel is apt to effervesce and foam up, owing to the presence of 
gelatinous matter from some of the papers. If the barrel can be 
kept out of doors the sulphide of potassium can he used, but: for 
indoor use the above method cannot be surpassed. 

Gold Residues. 

In saving gold waste from the old toning solutions the usual plan 
is té employ a five or six gallon stoneware crock with lid. Place in 
it a handful of protosulphate of iron. Pour into this the discarded 
solutions and stir up. occasionally; but to get the full effect of this, 
he crock should be kept in a warm place, or the old solutions made 
not occasionally when thrown in. If a few strips of zinc are placed 
in the crock in addition to the protosulphate of iron, and a few 
ounces of muriatic acid added occasionally, there will be no need to 
heat the liquid, nor to stand it in a warm place. Every trace of gold 
will become precipitated. The liquid will froth up sometimes upon 
the addition of the acid for the same reason given for the silver solu- 
ion. When the crock is full, decant the clear liquid carefully, s¢ 
hat no precipitate is lost. Continue operation for about one year 
hen wash out the crock with its precipitate, pouring this into a 
filter paper that has been fitted into a large funnel. Be sure and 
lace a small piece of absorbent cotton across the apex of the filter 
aper. This will form a strengthened support for preventing the 
As soon as the precipitate is well drained 
Any other waste gold 


filter paper from breaking 
it may be dried and sent to the refiner. 
solution, such as the washings from bottles containing deposited gold 
upon their sides and spoiled gold solutions should all be thrown into 


he crock. 
All these little points should be attended to in a photographic 


establishment, for it costs no more labour to cast these old baths 
into the saving vessel, than it does to throw them down the sink. All 
kinds of silver paper, whether toned or not, shoutd be saved, and 
packed in a sack or in a sugar barrel when sent to the refiner. 


Platinum Wastes. 

Platinum waste of every description should be saved by the photo- 
grapher; all the scraps of unused paper, as well as discarded prints 
and the print trimmings, old or disused developing solutions, and 
the first acid clearing liquids in particular. The value of platinum 
to-day is twenty-two dollars per ounce, gold being twenty dollars and 
eighty cents, and silver about forty-five cents. he refiners of plati- 
num allow eighteen dollars per ounce for the metal obtained from 
photographers’ waste, so it will be seen from this what is to be gained 
by the exercise of a little care. 

The best way to save the wastes of platinum in addition to the 
paper scrap is to employ a large stoneware crock, anything from five 
to ten gallons. Those of an upright form are best for metal; fitted 
with a stoneware lid. Place ‘n the crock three or four pounds of 
scrap zine as previously described. When any number of platinum 
prints have been developed and cleared in the usual muriatic acid 
solution, pour’all of the first clearing solution into the crock. If the 
number of prints has been considerable, throw in the second acid bath 


"as well. Chemical action at once takes place, the acid attacking the 


zine as well as the small quantity of chloride of the platinum salts. The 


} 
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zinc strips become blackened, by the deposit of metal platinum in a 
finely divided state. Hyentually this falls to the bottom of the 
crock, together with iron and other bodies. By the next day all the 
platinum has been thrown down. Continue the adding of these acid 
solutions, as well as any discarded platinum toning baths used for 
toning paper prints, until the crock is full. Stir the contents well 
This usually occurs in a 
The clear liquid may now be bowled out with a small sauce- 
pan and thrown away, of course taking care not to disturb the pre- 
cipitate, which looks like grey mud. Al 
solutions may 


with a strip of wood and allow to subside. 
night. 


old or discarded developing 
It does not matter whether 
the developers and clearing solutions have been employed for black 
or sepia. 


e thrown in with the rest. 


It may be found necessary occasionally to add a few ounces of 
muriatic acid to the contents of 


he crock, to aid precipitation when 
the acid baths have become almost neutral by the admixture of much 
of the developer, and through the addition of old developers. Stir 
the mixture up every night. This will insure the deposit of all the 
platinum. 


Collecting the Platinum. 

If there is much work done in the production of vlatinum prints, 
it is advisable to employ two crocks; it will well pay the photo- 
grapher to do this. After a month’s or six weeks’ sayino the precipi- 
tate may be removed. ‘To accomplish this employ a large glass 
funnel, about one gallon; place at the bottom a drawn-out piece of 
absorbent cotton about the size of the palm of the hand; fold up a 
piece of stout blotting paper to act as a filter; place a fine strip of 
the same paper, folded, against the sides of the funnel. then fit in 
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the folded blotter ; bowl out the precipitate ; fill wp the funnel which 
should be placed in asix-inch hole in a piece of board across the top 
of one of the crocks ; continue the filling of the funnel until it is full, 
or as soon as the filtering is complete. The whole mass may be stood 
aside to dry, or placed in a box that has several thicknesses of old 
blotting pads upon the bottom. 

Continue to save the precipitates in this way until there is about 
twelve pounds of this precipitate which in a large establishment will 
take about three months to accumulate. It may now, together with 
the paper cuttings and waste, be sent to the refiner, where it will be 
found 


hat the 1eturns made will form an agreeable surprise. If the 
number of prints have been about three hundred per day, of varying 
sizes, and the directions here given have been carried out correctly, 
especially if the prints made have been in black, and not many in 
sepia, it will be found that about fifty dollars will represent the sum 
returned for the platinum waste alone. If saved for a vear in varying 
quantities, together with the gold and silver, where some five or six 
hands are required to turn out the printing, the returns for waste may 
be expected to realise from one hundred and twenty dollars to one 
hundred and fifty. This statement is based upon actual experience 
in the saving of waste upon the lines here described. 

The value of precious metals that is allowed to waste will amount 
to thousands of dollars in many large cities, where it is deemed to- 
day in many establishments that the returns are not worth the 
trouble to save. Platinum paper contains a large precentage of the 
metal, and when it is considered that every ounce of platinum will 
return the photographer eighteen dollars, it will be seen that here is 
a source of income that is well worth giving attention to. 


RECENT INTRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ixy colour photography more than in any other photographic process 
methods are in a transition state, and no one will maintain that 
there are signs of any process or processes fixing themselves 
permanently in practice. Yet it is desirable to record what is 
claimed for new processes as they arise, and we may therefore con- 
veniently do so in several instances by quoting, in whole or in part, 
from several articles in “ Penrose’s Pictorial Annual,” reviewed on 
another page. In these contributions the inventors of processes or 


THE COMPLEMENTARY COLOU 


Great as was the future unanimously predicted for three-colour 
printing when it made its public appearance and caused a sensation 
in the printing world, some prophesying the early extinction of 
chromo-lithography by the process of photo-mechanical colour print- 
ing, the early results were far from perfect. It was contended, how- 
ever, that the process was then in its experimental stage, and that 
there were technical difficulties and defects in its practice which had 
to be overcome. Amongst these difficulties were photographic plates 
comparatively insensible to various colours (particularly red), in- 
correct colour filters, unsuitable printing inks, inexperienced print- 
ers, and the unsatisfactory method of printing from half-tone 
blocks. 

Fifteen years or more have passed, and when looking back upon 
the early productions of three-colour printing one cannot help being 
disappointed at the comparatively small progress which has been 
made. 

Most of the above-mentioned technical defects and difficulties have 
been overcome. We now have panchromatic dry plates, and also 
emulsions, with a practical perfect sensibility to the whole range of 
spectrum colours. The action of colour filters has been studied 
by many patient observers, the inks have had their share of 
attention, and can be made practically perfect in hue and propor- 
tionate density. The half-tone blocks, especially those of fine grain, 
have been very much improved in the matter of sharpness of detail 
and gradation of tones. The printers have also learned and fairly 


modifications of processes state their own cases, making claims which 
cannot be accepted in every case without qualification. However, 
as our duty is to give our readers the opportunity of considering 
what is being done, we may allow the contributions of Mr. C. G. 
Zander, Mr. John H. Powrie, Captain Lascelles Davidson, and Dr. 
E. F. Griin to create their own impressions. The handsome new 
volume of “Penrose’s Annual” may be consulted for the articles in 
extenso, and for the supplemental illustrations which there accom- 
pany them.—Eps. B.J.P. 


R REPRODUCTION PROCESS.* 


mastered their lesson. We must mention the fine-etcher, the skilful 
artist whose hand work overcomes many of the mechanical defects 
of three-colour work. It is his business to remedy the incongruity 
of the filters and printing inks, to correct photographic errors, and 
to make the best of the limited colour-range available in three- 
colour work, in order to approach as near a facsimile of the orivinal 
by hand work, as is possible in the process; his importance in the 
production of three-colour half-tone blocks is now fully recognised, 
and quite a generation of highily-trained and skilled fine-etchers 
has grown up. As a matter of fact if it had not been for the fine- 
etcher, the three-colour half-tone printing process could never have 
attained to the commercial importance which it has done. 
Considering the progress made in the perfection of the materials, 
the overcoming of technical defects, the improved skill of the block 
maker and printer, we repeat that the results obtained, even with 
the best three-colour blocks under the most favourable conditions, 
are disappointing, and no judge of art would class the three-colour 
print amongst artistic productions—they find no place in our best 
print and picture shops. To enumerate a few of the defects, we 
would mention :— 
The limited range of colours—there are no pure greens obtainable, 
but instead an offensive juxtaposition of blue and yellow dots, no 
pure blues in skies, no brilliant crimsons, violets, no pure blacks or 
homogeneous greys. There is always one predominant hue obtrud- 
* British and foreign patents pending. 
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ing, mostly a dirty purple or thideous green. Most of the brilliant 
eolours can, of course, be dispensed with in the reproduction of 


* »aintings, but in commercial work, such as, for instance, the repro- 
p g > 9 pro 


duction of drapers’ pattern cards, carpets and the like, three-colour 
work has proved itself an utter failure. 

In his studies to find ways and means of overcoming the defects 
and shortcomings of the three-colour printing process, the writer of 
+his article reasoned that if the materials were perfect or nearly so 
and yet the results were imperfect, the cause of the failure must lie 
in the philosophy of the process. It was with great reluctance that, 
failing everything else, he at last set himself to find out whether 
the Young-Helmholtz theory of colour vision on which the three- 
colour process is based was really the best basis for photo-mechanical 
colour reproduction, or whether some other colour scheme worked out 
would produce better results. The writer asserts that he has found 
another colour scheme which in actual practice yields far superior 
results to the famous Young-Helmholtz colour theory, as far as the 
range of colours and other effects are concerned. The Young-Helm- 
holtz theory of colour vision assumes three fun amental colours, by 
mixture of which in various proportions all colours in Nature are to 
be matched. The theory, on which the writer bases his process of 
photo-mechanical colour reproduction assumes and uses not three 
put four fundamental colours, viz.:—red, yellow, green, and blue, 
by mixtures of which in suitable proportions any colours in Nature 
can be matched or reproduced. The hues of these four fundamental 
(or monochromatic) colours, red, yellow, green and blue may in 
popular terms be approximately be described as follows :— i 

Magenta Red, Emerald Green, and 
Lemon Yellow, Ultramarine Blue. 

will be found that magenta-red (we use this name for the lack 
-of a more scientific one) is one of the constituent colours of spectrum 
red (magenta-red + Yellow) and also of Spectrum Violet (Magenta- 
Red + Blue). 
The four fundamental colours can be grouped into two pairs of 
complementary colours, viz. :— 
Red and Green, 
Yellow and Blue, 
so that when the elements of either pair are mechanically mixed as 
pigments, by printing or staining, they produce black, while the 
effect of their optical combination produces the sensation of white 
light. 
Tt will at once be seen that the complementary colour reproduc- 
tion process does not consist of a mere addition of green to the 
yellow, red and blue of the three-colour process, but is based on a 
scientific adjustment of the above-mentioned four fundamental 
colours, so that they form two pairs of complementary colours as 
indicated. 

The complimentary colour scheme described above is applied to 
photo-mechanical colour reproduction. The two pairs of comple- 
mentary colours (red and green) and (yellow and blue) are used as 
printing or reproduction colours. The complementary colour repro- 
duction process undoubtedly offers many important advantages over 
the non-complementary colour schemes (yellow, red and blue), or 
(yellow, red, blue and black or grey) at present in use in photo- 
mechanical colour reproduction. 

Amongst such advantages are the following :— 

1.—The range of mixed colours which can be produced by the 
Zander Complementary Colour Reproduction Scheme is very largely 
extended, and comprises the whole range of spectrum colours, extra- 
spectral purples, dense pure black and homogeneous greys. Among 


[el 


particular pure brilliant magenta and purples, emerald green, ultra- 
marine blue, violet, colours which cannot be produced in thiree- 
colour work. 

2.—The reproduction of dense pure black or homogengous neutral 
or tinted greys can be accomplished with ease, owing to the fact 
that either of the proposed two pairs of complementary reproduction 
colours are already sufficient to produce black (or grey) which is 
impossible to do with any two non-complementary colours, or even 
the three colours used in photo-mechanical colour-printing at present. 

No pure black can be reproduced at all in three-colour printing. 

3.—In printing, the reproduction of any given subject bv two 
pairs of complementary colours (instead of three non-complementary 
colours alone or with the addition of black or grey) will prevent 
great variations in the several impressions, particularly in long runs, 
owing to the fact that slight variations in the impressions will not 

obtrude themselves as much in an ensemble of four colours as im 
three. It is well known to every chromo-lithographer that the 
greater the number of plates requisite to reproduce a given object, 
he fewer will be the variations between the finished prints. 

4.—A more accurate reproduction of the original is unquestionably 
possible than by the non-complementary colour processes at present 
in use, owing to the greatly extended range of the single reproduc- 
tion and mixed colours. 
5.—The hand work or fine-etching, by far the costliest part of the 
present processes of photo-mechanical colour reproduction, will be 
reduced to a2 minimum, as not only the reproduction colours among 
themselves, but also the photographic colour records and the re- 
production colours, stand in more rational and scientific relationship. 
As mentioned before, the reproduction colours consist of two pairs 
of scientifically grouped complementary colours, while the relative 
colour negatives, broadly speaking, represent p hotographic mono- 
chromatic records of all the spectrum colours, complementary to the 
respective reproduction colour. Practical workers know that this 1s 
not the case in three-colour work, and has (with the limited colour 
range) to be compensated for as far as possible bv the skill of the 
fine-etcher. 

The standardising of colour-filters and reproduction colours, so 
long hoped for aid aimed at in three-colour work, becomes an accom- 
plished fact in the complementary colour reproduction process, in 
which filters and reproduction colours are carefully and scientifically 
selected and adjusted, and are of standard thues which may be used 


with equal success on any subject by any blockmaker or printer 
respectively. 
- . \ : 
The working of the Zander Complementary Colour Reproduction 


Process requires no special plant beside that which is necessary for 
working the three-colour process, or which is found in the establish- 
ment of every three-colour blockmaker or photographer, the only 
addition being a set of four special colour filters. These colour filters 
materially differ in hue from those used in three-colour work, and 
their correct chromatic construction has been a matter of great care 
and patient study in order to compensate for the defects 
of the panchromatic photographic plates. The actual practice ol 
the process offers no technical difficulties whatever to the expert 
skilled in three-colour work. The invention distinguishes itself by 
its great simplicity and its wond erful results. 

The Complementary Colour Re production Process explained a 
is applicable to every process of photo-mechanical colour reproduc. 
tion, such as typographic block-printing in half-tone, line and the 
like, photo-lithography (both from stone and plates), collotype, 
Woodbury-type and the like, also for reproduction 


ove 


photogravure, 


the pure colours obtainable by this process may be enumerated in 


PRACTICAL HELIOCHROMY FOR 


To those who are familiar with the various processes of natural 
colour photography, the recent developments that have been made 
towards securing a practical method of making transparent photo- 
graphs in natural colours will be read with considerable interest. 
The process I am about to describe is a modification evolved from 
the colour line screen which was first suggested by Louis Ducos du 
Hauron in 1868, in which the colour was applied to the plate in fine 
parallel juxtaposed bands of the so-called primary colours.. The pro- 
cess was subsequently developed by Dr. Joly, known as the Joly 
process, and also by James W. McDonough, of Chicago, known as 


by superposition of transparencies in colours. CG. G Zanper. 


PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR. 


the McDonough process; and the results of considerable artistic merit 
were attained in both processes. 

The lined appearance of the plates was rather objectionable, being 
from 250 to 300 to the inch, and the difficulties of being able to make 
the plates and screens coincide were very great. Further, the cost 
of ruling the sheet of glass, with the colours having proper light 
absorptive values to obtain satisfactory results, was prohibitive. 

The plates produced by the Powrie-Warner process are 
structurally different, and the manner of using them is greatly sim- 
plified. 
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Sheets of ordinary negative glass are coated with bichromated 
gelatine, and exposed to the light through a negative plate of trans- 
parent and opaque parallel lines. The light passing through the 
transparent lines of the negative renders the gelatine insoluble in 
warm water, the unexposed portions washing away, thus securing 


upon the glass colourless gelatine lines, which with the plates now 
in use are from 1-600 to 1-1000 of an inch in width. 
The plate is then immersed in a colour bath of a suitable green 


dye, and then in subsequent baths to render the colours stable, 
washed, and dried. ‘The appearance of the glass is a delicate green 
tint. It is then recoated over its entire surface a second time with 
the bichromated gelatine, and again exposed to the light through 
the opaque lined negative, taking the precaution to have the green 
lines protected by the opaque lines in the negative, and also one-half 
of the remaining unexposed surface. 

The plate is treated in a similar manner after this exposure as for 
the green lines, except that a red dye is now used, and the plate is 
rinsed and dried as before. The appearance of the plate is yellowish 
in tone. It is then recoated a third time, again exposed, and passed 
into a bath of violet blue dye. This gives the nlate a neutral tint 
from the recomposition of the three elementary colours. The surface 
being completely covered without overlapping of the edges. 

It is possible by this photographic printing operation, with special 
machinery for aligning the plates and printing them automatically, 
to obtain remarkable uniformity. The increased fineness of the colour 
lines renders them invisible to the eye, and registration of the lines 
with a transparency would be impractical. 

The next operation is that of coating the plates with a panchromatic 


emulsion, when they are ready to: be exposed in an ordinary camera, 
developing and fixing in the usual manner, and obtaining a negative 
im colours. It is obvious that the exposure in this case must be made 
through the glass. ‘These negatives show the red rose as green, the 
green grass appears purple, yellow flowers appear violet, and violet 
appears yellow, the colours, as well as the lights and shades, being 
reversed. 

In order to understand this, I should explain that light reflected 
rom a red object passes through the red lines in the Florence 
chromatic plates, 


the red rays of light being absorbed by both the 
green and violet-blue lines, and on development and fixation it is 
ound the silver is deposited only upon the red lines, leaving the 


green and blue lines transparent over the particular area represent- 
ing the red object, giving it a greenish blue colour. 

By the use of Florence chromatic transparency plates and films, 
antern slides and window transparencies may be made in the 
ordinary way, either by contact printing, reduction, or enlargement 
with the camera, no regard to registration being necessary, as the 
ines are practically disregarded in this process, being merely a on- 
venience for the manufacture of the plates only. The transparency 
plates differ from the negatives only in the use of a transparency 
emulsion upon the lined plates, which is also panchromatic. 

A thin sheet of suitably tinted transparent material accompanies 
each package of plates and films to equalise the light values of the 
different colours. No additional apparatus or special skill is required 
other than is necessary in making the ordinary black and white 
negatives and slides, to secure them in colours. 

Joun H. Powrin. 


THE LATEST ONE-PLATE COLOUR PROCESS. 


Tur system I have devised, the experimental part of which has 
been so admirably carried out by my respected friend, Mr. Friese- 
Greene, is essentially a one-plate process, that is to say, only one 
negative (of good gradation and density) is required to make a 
beautiful print in colour, This feature alone makes the process 
unique and of a far-reaching character, and when it is further con- 
sidered that no special apparatus, colour screens, or difficult colour 
process are required, and that a bromide print in colours can be pro- 
duced and finished within ten minutes, the simplicity of the process 
can be gauged. In order to attain first-class results, and as true as 
possible to nature, the negative must be fully exposed and developed 
to a good density. 

The densities (representing colour in monochrome) should be as 
nearly as possible as follows :— 

White in the original scene should be opaque in the negative. 
Blue should be semi-opaque. 
Green should be of middle density. 
Yellow should be of middle density. 
Red should be of faint density. 
Black should be of clear glass. 
It will be seen by the above remarks that the densities of the nega- 
tive play an important part in the process, but the process offers 
such scope and latitude in correcting errors during the redevelop- 
ment (which is accomplished in daylight) in colour that practically 
any clear good negative can be printed from. Further, the result 
seen from such a negative would be far more artistic and pleasing 


| than a print made in what I may term now the somewhat uncom- 
mercial three-colour process prevalent at the present time. The 
next important feature in the process is that the colours are deve- 
loped, or redeveloped up in the print, which makes the finished result 
in colours very permanent, besides giving thei operator, if artistically 
inclined, enormous control over the colour during redevelopment. 
To make myself clear on this point, I will give a short description of 
the modus operandi of the process. 

First of all, a bromide print is printed, developed, washed, and 
fixed in the usual manner from a negative. The print is now 
thoroughly washed in water for five minutes and then bleached in 


a special bleaching compound, and when bleached the print is rinsed 
in water and the redeveloping colour compounds applied all over the 
print. 


If the red developing compound is applied first only the red and 
yellow deposits in the print will be affected, and will develop up to 
ared. The blues and greens will not develop up until a developing 
compound for such colour is applied to the print, when the colour 
will be gradually redeveloped and built up in the deposit of the print. 
The highest lights (whites) do not take any colours and wash quite 
clean, unless the redevelopment has been carried on too far. It is 
only during the period of redevelopment that a bromide print shows 
power to select or repel a colour or colours, after which it becomes 
stained and untrue; but the latitude allowable in procedure before 
this stage is arrived at is very great. 

Caprain LascetLes Davipson. 


THREE-COLOUR PRINTS. 


During the current year, in conjunction with Mr. Albert Smith, of 
Southwick, I have been directing my efforts towards producing a 
simplified method of translating the three-colour negative record with 
a positive colour record, and I am happy to say that it is now possible 
to produce a result in a far more simple manner than has been 
hitherto available. The principle of this method lies in the fact that 
the gelatine surface of the ordinary lantern slide, bromide opal or 
bromide paper is capable of receiving three printings in successive 
colours. Briefly, the method is as follows: To those who have made 
a study of the Sanger-Shepherd process, the details will be quite easy 
to follow. In the first place, a blue-toned base is made which may 
be lantern slide, opal plate, or paper. This blue-toned base is then 
sensitised with bichromate solutions, dried and printed under the 


green screen negative in the ordinary way. The excess of colour is 
removed by washing in cold water after the Jumeaux-Davidson 
method, leaving the gelatine intact upon the plate. This plate is 
now resensitized with bichromate, and a third printing under the 
minus-yellow screen negative gives the complete result in perfect 
colour value, this doing away entirely with the necessity of super- 
imposing successive layers of films. For lantern-slide production 
this method gives absolutely perfect results. For portraiture upon 
opal plates the method gives results occasionally uncertain, but in 
about 25 per cent. perfect; by adopting a ferricyanide sensitized 
opal plate the proportion of successful results is much greater, and 
probably a little further experimenting will result in quite certain 
results. The difficulty at present is to get a reliable blue. The red 
and yellow printing present no obstacles. Any photographer trying 
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his method will find that, provided the exposure of the bichromatised 
ue print is not carried too far, and with a recently sensitised print 

exposure in good sunlight is not much more than five minutes 
he result with red staining is most accurate. The subsequent print. 


ing for the yellow staining must be very brief, as the effect of the 
bichromate and the exposure to the same is inclined to degrade the 
red, but if sufficient care is used this can be avoided. 


Epwarp F. Grin, L.R.C.P. (Lond.). 


A NOTE ON DIFFRACTION GRATING REPLICAS. 


(A Communication to the Royal Photographic Society.) 


{nour the year 1898 I became possessed of a “Rowland” diffraction 
mating of 14,438 lines to the inch, which I fitted up for solar pro- 
minence observation and other work. During some experiments 
with the grating it occurred to me that possibly transparent copies 
might be made if only a suitable medium could be found, and with 

object in view I made a number of experiments with collodion, 
etc., and a variety of mounting media, after first ascertaining that 
no harm would come to the grating. I eventually adopted a clarified 
solution of celluloid in amyl acetate and nothing but pure water, 

a mounting medium, and with the exception of certain minor 
details have seen no reason to alter my method, which is briefly as 
follows :— 


Ten grammes of the clearest celluloid, shredded, are added to 
700 per cent. of amyl acetate, and when quite dissolved the whole is 
slowly filtered through cotton tow, when a very clear solution is 
obtained. About 2 per cent. of this solution is poured on the surface 
of the grating, which is some 2.5 in. in diameter (after the same has 
been very carefully levelled) and then allowed to dry. Special pre- 
autions must of course be taken to prevent access of dust, as far as 
possible, and to secure uniform drying, as upon this latter depends 
he optical perfection of the film; its thickness is about 1-6000 of an 
inch, The surface of the glass upon which the film is to be mounted 
4 now cleaned and left standing with water upon it. The film, which 
by the way takes about a day to dry, is now moistened, and, in a 
very short time, being found to be easily detachable, is stripped and 
placed face downward upon the wet surface of the glass. After 
getting rid of the bulk of the water by tilting, the film is generally 
allowed to dry spontaneously, but I often hasten the process by using 
blotting paper of a particularly smooth kind, and in this way the 
drying is only a question of a few minutes. The edges of the grating 


are now pared round and fastened down by means of the same solu- 
tion, a camel-hair brush being used for this purpose. Before this 


latter operation, however, the gratings are tested in the spectroscope, 
and if found optically good are placed face down upon the original 
grating or on a similar grating. Now, as celluloid shrinks in drying 
and not always to the same extent, due to slight differences in tem- 
peratures and quantities of solution, the lines are somewhat closer 


on the replica than on the original, and a little consideration will 
show that the interference bands produced by contact of the two sur- 
faces are a measure of the shrinkage, and all one has to do is to add 
to the original number of lines to the inch to that of the inter- 
ference lines to get the correct spacing in the replica. The shrink- 
age varies from about 50 to 100 to the inch. 

Whilst the film is still on the grating it is my usual custom to 
place it behind a sodium flame, when the condition of the surface 
shows at once whether the drying has been uniform or not. Several 
tings appear at times approaching the centre, and the replica is then 
known to be worthless as the shrinkage will not be uniform when 
mounted. 


It may appear at first sight that this method of mounting is only 
a very temporary one; and so it is in a sense, as the films can be taken 
up and remounted with ease, but really after a time the films become 
adherent indeed, and great difficulty is experienced in removing old 
films except by dissolving. 


In my original experiments the method of mounting the film with the 
grating side to the glass was tried in the way now used, I believe, by 
Mr. Ives (without, however, any backing), but the results were not 
satisfactory, as interference due to the film took place, and the defini- 
tion was not improved in any way. 

I may here say that I have brought the particulars above 
described before the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society 
from time to time as may be seen by looking up the memoirs and 
proceedings. 

In the year 1900 I applied these grating replicas to colour photo- 
graphy and read a paper on the subject before the above society, 
and in a patent I took out for the combination a claim is also made 
for a method of producing grating replicas by first giving the grating 
a coating of oil, and in Mr. Wallace’s article in the “ Astrophysical 
Journal” for September he takes it that this is the method I have 
all along adopted for ordinary replicas. Such, however, is not the 


case, the method being as given in the foregoing particulars. Of 
course, considerable attention has to be paid to every part of the 
process, and it is only by large experience that one can produce 
grating replicas which are optically useful. 

‘As stated in my latter in the current number of “ Nature,” I have 
also succeeded in making replicas of a concave grating kindly lent 
to me by Professor Schuster and in mounting the same on a con- 
cave surface, but as all wet methods of silvering I have tried have 
the effect of producing a larg» amount of scattered light their 
further production has been left over for the present. 

I have mounted many of the plane films on concave surfaces, and 
it is found that fair definition can be obtained by them, although it 
is well known that the distortion prevents high-class work being 
attempted. 

Curiously enough, although these unsilvered replicas reflect visible 
light very slightly, ultra-violet light to at least 1852 can easily be 
made out. This discovery was made bv Mr. Morris-Airey, of the 
Victoria University. 

The two grating replicas and +wo prism-gratings I send here- 
with are from originals of 14,438 and 15,028 lines to the inch re- 
spectively, and may be taken as good examples of my method of re- 
production, the few small specks on the surface being due to dust 
particles and not to the method of mounting. A very cursory ex- 
amination will show a considerable difference between the gratings, 
the one concentrating the greatest amount of light into the first 
spectrum on one side being taken from an original at one time the 
property of the late Dr. Common, whilst the other is from a parti- 


cularly fine specimen of recent work on the Rowland engine. The 
same may be said of the prism-gratings. 

In the latter case, however, it will be seen that by suitably tilting 
the prism the d.v. spectrum increases largely in brightness as well 4, 


dispersion, and owing to the absence of scattered light this form 
will probably be found the best for photographic purposes, as it cer- 
tainly has been for solar prominence work, one of these prism- 
gratings giving a dispersion equal to five flint glass prisms in the 
middle of the spectrum and of course more at thei red end. 

I may just mention here that Sir William Abney also possesses a 
much larger grating than I use which has almost the same charac- 
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teristics as that I purchased from the late Dr. Common, and that he 
has been kind «enough to allow me to make replicas from it on two 
Separate occasions. 

Finally, whilst admiring and welcoming the methods adopted by 
Mr. Wallace and others in the production of grating replicas, I have 
written the above with a view to substantiate my own claim to the 
first method of producing optically useful replicas of gratings and one 
which after all has not in my opinion been superseded. 

Txos. THoRP. 


Patent Dews. 


Process patents—applications and specifications—ars treated in 
’ Photo-Mechanical Notes.” 


The following applications for patents were made between Decem- 
ber 11 and 16:— 
CrInEMATOGRAPHS.—No. 23,735. Improvements in cinematographs. 
August Musger, 32, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London. 
FuasniicHT.—No. 25,750. 
light lamps. 


A device for catching the smoke of flash- 
Julius Fiedler and Ferdinand Hrdliczka-Csiszar, 
Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London. 
Suurrers.—No. 25,763. 
and photographic cameras. 
65, Chancery Lane, London. 
Devetorine Roxi-Fitms.—No. 25,857. 
apparatus for developing 


Improvements in photographic shutters 


Charles Howell and George Lloyd, 


An improved method of and 

photographic roll-films. William 
Fraser Claughton Kelly and Thomas Bolas, 7, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

Printing Paper.—No. 25,922. An improvement applicable to photo- 
graphic printing paper or films. Warwick Brooks, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester. 

Cameras.—No. 25,948. Improvements in photographic cameras. 
Harold William Hood, 7, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London. 

Expostne.—No. 26,191. An improved method and apparatus for the 
exposure of light-sensitive films, plates, and the like. Optische 
Anstalt, C. P. Goerz, Actien-Gesellschaft, 31, Bedford Street, 
Strand, London. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Specifications are obtainable, price 8d. each, post free, from the Patent 
Office, 25, Southampton Buildangs,Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 


CameEras.—No. 26,372. The invention consists of a miniature 
camera for roll-films, the lens, shutter, magazine, and adjusting 
device being all enclosed in a long straight metal tube, the sec- 
tional area of which does not materially exceed the size of the 
image. The adjustment for various distances is effected by 
shifting the film holder or magazine along the interior of the 
metal-tube. In Fig 1, B is the lens, C the shutter, actuated 
and released by the push-buttons E and D, F is the spool- 
holder or magazine, and is moved to and fro for focussing the 
picture by means of a set-screw G or similar device inserted 
into a plug, cap, or disc which closes the rear end of the tube. 
The head H o 


plug, 


this screw, which is situated outside the disc or 
has a graduated circumference, showing the distance of 
the object in metres or yards, which corresponds to any given 
position of the adjusting screw. 


Consequently in setting the 
camera; the operator sees at the same time the object to be 


In order that the view- 
finder S will not increase the height of the apparatus, it is 


photographed and the graduated scale. 


hinged above the front end of the metal tube in such a manner 
that it can be turned into the front opening of the tube, and 


Fig. 2. 


then serves as a protective cover for the lens. Figs. 2 and 3 
show another arrangement of the finder, it being hinged and 
attached to a folding plate. Friedrich Kalkner, Niirnberg- 
Mégeldorf, Germany. 

SrmREoscopEs.—No. 26,689, 1904. The invention isa folding stereoscope 
of the form seen in Fig. 1 when erected, e¢ ¢ being the lenses, 
one of which is mounted in a slide m to adjust the space between 


them, or is mounted on a plate rotating from a fixed point, for 
the same purpose. The stereoscope folds flat, and in this shape © 
is held together by an elastic band. 
hieferstrasse, Vienna, ITI. 

Macuiné Printrxne.—No. 8,816, 1905. A machine for exposing sen- 
sitive paper in the roll, the features of which are:—1. The rolls 
travel in light-tight conduits, so that work can be done in day- 


Carl Pietzner, 3, Maria- 
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light. 2. The entire surface of the negative is simultaneously 
and uniformly exposed to the light. The construction of the 
machine requires the numerous drawings for its explanation. 
Priedrich Heinrich Lange, 52b, Steinmetzstrasse, Berlin. 

cmz Duvetopment.—No. 8,616A, 1905. ‘The inventor employs, 
for the support of the band of paper during development, fix- 
ing, ete., drums of adjustable diameter. On these the rolls are 
wound in helical windings, and developed, washed, fixed, and 
dried in this state. The object of such drums is to compensate 


for the roll stretching on becoming wet and shrinking on dry- 
ing. The diameter of the drums may be adjusted by hand or 
automatically. Below the drums shallow dishes or trays are 
arranged as ordinarily, to contain the various solutions, which 


may be changed as often as necessary. Friedrich Heinrich Lange, 
2b, Steinmetzstrasse, Berlin. 

opine Campras.—No. 16,857, 1905. The claims are for certain 
features of a folding camera without projecting parts, and of a 
form resembling and as easily carried in the pocket as 2 book. 
q is the camera front carrying the lens, shutter, timing and 
other devices; } is the bellows; f forms the front lid of the 
camera when in the closed position, but when in the open posi- 


tion it forms the base or support and guiding device for the 
front @ and bellows 6, and also carries the focussing device; 
g g* are lazy-tongs on either side of the bellows 6, pivotally 
connected to the bottom of the front @ at 4, and to the bottom 
of the back ¢ of the camera at i. They are also guided in slotted 
plates on the upper part of the front and back of the camera 
as shown at j and & respectively in the figure. The base or 
support f is furnished on either side with channel guides / a 
which receive and guide the pins 2 A! of the lazy-tongs 
g g) as the latter are being extended or closed. The channel 
guides Z 71 are also furnished with other guide-ways to receive 
the focussing plate m which is adapted to slide therein longi- 
tudinally of the camera as hereinafter described; is a spring 
tongue, and o is a stop, both of which are cut and raised from 
the plate m, which is also furnished with a hook-like part 5 3x 
on each side thereof. The claims are: (1) A pocket camera in 
which the front of the camera is carried by lazy-tongs running 
in guides on the inside of the turned-down front lid and is 
locked in the open position to a focussing plate adjustable on 
the said front lid. (2) In a pocket camera of the kind forming 
the subject of the first claiming clause hereof a disappearing 
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sight and folding finder. (3) In a pocket camera of the kind 
forming the subject of the first claiming clause the combina- 
tion of the camera front @ and bellows 6 carried and guided by 
lazy-tongs g gt running in guides 1 71, a sliding focussing plate 


Fig. 2. 


m having a spring tongue n, a stop 0, hook projections 3 3x, 
and operating lever 5 engaging with a fixed recessed plate 9 
(Figs. 1 and 2). (4) In a pocket camera of the kind forming the 
subject of the first claiming clause the employment of a disap- 


pearing sight wu, spring v, lever 2, and bar w operated by the 
act of closing and opening the camera (Fig. 3). A. 8. Newman 
and Newman and Guardia, Ltd., 92, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W. 


The following specification is open to public inspection before 


acceptance under the Patent Act, 1901 :— 
Priutine.—No. 24,964, 1905. Printing apparatus for photographic 


purposes. Schneider. 
—————————— 


Tse Birmingham Exhibition.—The twenty-first annual exhibi- 


tion of the Birming 


ham Photographic Society will be held from 


February 24th to March 3rd, 1906, in the galleries of the Royal 


Society of Artists, Ni 


ew-street. The judges in the pictorial section 


will be Messrs. W. R. Bland, Alex. Keighley, and W. J. Wain- 


wright. There are t 


hree open classes: 1, Framed picture, any sub- 


ject; 2, lantern slides (judged singly), any subject; and 3, scientific 
prints or slides. Silver and bronze medals and certificates are 
awarded in each class, and a silver challenge cup, at present held 


by Mrs. G. A. Bar 
ance with a scheme 
obtainable from the 


Chambers, Congreve- 


on, is also offered for competition in accord- 
explained in the entry form. This latter is 
secretary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd, Norwich Union 
street, Birmingham. The last day for entries 


is February 12th, 1906. 
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Photo-Dyechanical Dotes. 


meee ee re tee 
The Bolt Court Supper. 


TracueErs, students, and friends of the L.C.C. School of Photo- 
he occasion of the annual 
k place in one of the large 
was of a cheerful, semi- 


engraving met on Friday evening on’ 
supper and smoking concert, which too 
rooms of Bolt Court. The gathering 
Bohemian character. In the chair, as usual, was Mr. George 
Frampton, R.A., who is exceedingly popular with the students of the 
school, and the vice-chairmen were the principal (Mr. A. J. Newton) 
and the art master (Mr. Cecil Rea). After the supper the Nelson 


Dawson, and Frampton badge and sketch-club prizes were pre- 
the other speakers spoke 


sented, and the chairman and most o: 
cordially on the progress of the educational work of the school. 
Mr. Frampton had a few authoritative words to say on the impor- 
ance of high ideals in the matter of design. Drawing from nature 
and life, however good it might be in itself, was not enough to 
make a really great artist. A picture should be a beautiful com- 
position, and have fine sentiment and fine feeling behind it. He 
ooked forward to the time when the school would be known and 
respected in all parts of the world. Much satisfaction was expressed 
at the fact that Mr. Frampton has undertaken to give a replica of 
the badge annually for ten years. Mr. H. Snowden Ward gave the 
oast of “The Principal and Staff,’ and declared that the work of 
he school was known and appreciated in many foreign lands. 
Mr. Newton received a tremendous ovation. He said the 
results were much better than before. He mentioned that the repu- 
ation of the school had extended to distant parts of the world. 
Last session they had several students from Australia and New 
Zealand, and recently he had received an application from India. 
There had been a satisfactory advance in the number of students— 
namely, from 373 to over 420. After thanking Mr. Dawson and Mr. 
Frampton for their kindness and generosity, Mr. Newton said he 
relieved the County Council would consider the granting of a 
scholarship to accompany the badge. He hoped, too, that some- 
hing similar would be obtained for the process side of the school. 
In the entertainment which followed a dramatia performance was 
one notable item. It was a melo-dramatic burlesque of a very full- 
looded Surreyside piece, presented under the title ‘Thicker than 
Water, or a Murder a Minute.” “R. C. Armour,” said the pro- 
gramme, “presents F. E. Butler and his highly-trained troupe of 
performing students in a new and original drama in two acts,” and 
he piece and the method of its presentation provided half an hour 
of concentrated and uproarious excitement. Shakespeare, Sweeney 
Todd, and Victor Hugo appeared to have been the founts from 
which the author drew most of his inspiration. Later in the evening 
there was an interesting exhibition of three-colour photographs, and 
a special exposition of lightning modelling by “Auguste Rodin.” 
The gathering finished with the singing of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


Rollers for InKing Up. 


A coRRESPONDENT of the “Inland Printer” in trouble with rollers 
used for zinco work writes as follows :—‘“ One of them I use to ink 
up the bichromatised albumen print on zinc and the other for inking 
with good half-tone ink the etched zinc to get a proof. For a time 
the rollers worked well, but I notice that during the rainy season 
they refuse to take ink, particularly the proving ink. I keep the 
roliers in a box when not in use and clean them only with turpentine. 
Could I use rubber rollers or some composition that would not be 
affected by climate, which, I think, is what knocks out rollers here?” 
To which the reply of Mr. 8. H. Horgan is:—In my own practice, 
I have always used a smooth-skin, leather lithographic roller for 


inking the albumen print on the zinc plate, and this is what y¢ 
A stiffer etching ink can be used and a thinner at 
evener coatcan be had. Even for proving, a smooth skin lithograph 
roller would be better in your climate. To keep the leather rolk 
in condition it should not be cleaned with turpentine or anything the 
will remove the oil from it. The old or “dead” ink can be scrape 
from it with a palette or dull-edged knife and the roller rolled u 
occasionally in medium linseed-oil varnish and left overnight in ij 
This treatment will kcep the leather soft. In England they have 
pneumatic roller which consists of a hollow steel cylinder, wit 
handles like an ordinary lithographic roller. The cylinder is covere 
er cover which can be inflated like an ordinar: 
An oute 


should use. 


with an airtight rub 
bicycle pump attached to an air valve in one of the handles. 
h or rough leather of any 


covering of seamless red rubber, or of smoo 
quality, can be drawn over the air cushion before inflation, and whe! 
it is pumped up the outer skin of rubber or leather will not slip an 
has the proper degree of hardness to work properly. The pneumati 
roller with its interchangeable skins might be worth trying in ¢ 
country having strong climatic changes, varying from very high tem. 


perature to extreme humidity. 
Collodion Emulsion. 

Iy the current number of “Le Procédé,” a somewhat lengthy article 
on the above appears, from which we extract the following notes :— 
“Collodion emulsion has about the same speed as process dry plates. 
Its manipulation presents no particular difficulties. Extreme cleanli- 
ness and attention to minutie of details are necessary, but it must 
not be forgotten that for half-tone work the screen distance must be 
altered. Another great advantage is that for three-colour work 
three images alone are required as against nine with wet collodion. 
The dark-room should be, of course, free from improper light, and 
also, as far as possible, from draughts, which may give rise to dust, 
4 is advisable that the walls and benches should be varnished, so 
that they may be frequently washed. It is preferable to purchase 
the emulsion in the dry state. Fifty grammes should be mixed with 
about 450 ccs. of absolute alcohol, and then 550 or 550 ccs. of ether 
added gradually, with constant agitation, and care must be taken 
not to unduly expose it to the dark-room light. As, for three-colour 
work, it is necessary to orthochromatise, the same various dyes must 
be added, and omitting the use of secret dye solutions such as those 
of Albert and others, we come to working directions with named 


. dyes. 


Canary YELLow II. (Reap Horrimay). 

Make a saturated solution of the dye in 90 ccs. of absolute alcohol, 
and add 10 ccs. of ammonia. To every 100 ccs. of emulsion add 5ccs, 
of this solution ; this will keep for several days, and gives negatives 
of excellent gradation and clearness from fog. After coating, rinse 
the plate under a tap till all trace of greasiness is lost, and then 
There is a slight sensitiveness to yellow and green, but none 
The sensitiveness is sufficient for screen or ordi- 


expose. 
to red and orange. 
nary negatives. 
Homocot, PinacHrom, AND PINAVERDOL. 
To use these dyes a stock solution of 1 gm. in 1,000 ces. of absolute 
alcohol should be made ; all are used in the same way, either by direct 


addition to the emulsion or by bathing the coated plate. For the 
first method the following formula should be used :— 
deny USS (ey eet oer et ein ce oa a ccs. 
Dye solution, 1:1,000 .... ces. 
Ammonia 5-10 drops. 


The bathing process gives cleaner plates, and obviates any wastage 
of the emulsion, and after coating and setting, the plates should be 
flowed with-— 


Dyrercoluton tics: OOO seme teneen nae ee 10-12 ces. 
Ammonia 200 3 ccs. 
Alcohol (90 deg.) to 100 ces. 
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The quantity of solution that should be flowed over the plate is not 
of much moment. The solution should be gently flowed to and fro 
over the plate for about two minutes, and then the plate washed 
under the tap for three minutes an‘l exposed. 

DEVELOPMENT Any A¥ren TREATMENT. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to deal with exposure or the coating 
-of the plate, but whilst Dr. Albert suggests the use of a 0.4 per cent. 
-of acetic acid and gelatine as a substratum, the old rubber edging 
will be found quite satisfactory. The best, and one of the simplest, 
developers is von Hiibl’s glycin formula— 


Sodium sulphite cryst. ..... 50 gms. 
Glycin 20 gms. 
Potassium carbonate .... 100° gms. 
Distilled water to --» 600. ces. 


For use, dilute 1 part of the above with 3 parts of water. No 
‘bromide shoulda be used, as this tends to fog. After development the 
plate should be rapidly rinsed in water, and then fixed in a 10 per 
cent. solution of hypo, and well washed. To intensify, the best 
processes to use, especially for half-tone negatives, are either physical 
development with metol, or copper and silver. The formula for the 
first is—- 


MSU] acc te: arcane eae ee ne eee 10 ems 
Citric acid none dl) eros, 
Water t0' este rere en eee 1,000 ccs. 


Just before use add a few drops of silver nitrate sclution. For the 
coy. per bleach in — 

Pctassium bromiae 

Cupric sulphate ..... 

Water to 

‘Then rinse, and immerse in 


Silver nitrate ......., Tyee eh Sees cacat en 30 gms 
Nitric acid ..,.... Gp. = coe 1 drop. 
1,000 ccs. 


and generally sufficient density can be obtained, thourh the opera 
tions can be repeated if thought desirable. For reduction 1 is 
a‘visable to convert the image into silver iodide wish— 

Todine 


5 gms. 
Potassium iodide .. 10 gms. 
Water toe ;2eece cr eeneres conan 1,000 ces. 


When the itaage is thoroughly bleached, wash and place in a_ black 
dish, and treat with a very dilute solution of potassium cyanide, and 
then wash and blacken with a 20 per cent. solution of sodium 
sulphide. After washing and drying it should be coated with gum 
arabic (6 per cent. solution) or negative varnish. 


Dew D)aterial. 


——— 


“Ensign” Sulphide Toning Cartridges. Sold by Houghtons Ltd., 
87-89, High Holborn, London, E.C. 

Messrs. Houghtons have placed the materials for the popular sul- 
\phide toning upon the market in a convenient dry state, each cartridge 
containing sufficient of the bleaching and darkening reagents to make 
‘5 02. of the respective baths. ‘This quantity, it is stated, has proved 
ample to tone 100 quarter-plate prints, and certainly the tones ob- 
‘tained are excellent in every way. We judge that the bleaching 
powder is composed of ferricyanide and a metallic haloid, and 
‘therefore no apprehension need be felt that the cartridge contains 
a scheduled poison. The new preparation can be recommended as a 
most desirable form of sulphide toner, and as inexpensive also. A 


‘box of six tubes costs 2s., or separate tubes are obtainable at 4d. 
each. 


Dew Books. 


ge 
“Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 1905-6,” edited by William Gamble. 
London: Penrose and Co. 5s. ; 


at Seeaad F 
The Process Year Book,” to give its old name, once more quite 


fulfils its annual function of saying and showing what is the latest 
work in all branches of photo-mechanical reproduction. Probably 
no*one is better qualified for the arduous duties than its editor, Mr. 
William Gamble, who adds to his wide acquaintance of all process 
matters just that combination of criticism. and enthusiasm which 
makes for an appreciation of progress. Perhaps we may consider 
that in the cases of some contributions to the volume, criticism 
might have well over-weighed its opposite quality and the propor- 
tionate importance of certain alleged advances have thus obtained 
a truer representation. However, the process worker will not cavil 
when he has the annual in his hands, for he will find it putting be- 
fore him the latest achievements of the reproducer’s and illustrator’s 
craft. Thus the frontispiece is a specimen of power-press printed 
copper etching by Bruckmann, of Munich, the title page is illumi- 
nated by the spray-relief process of the Aerograph. Mr. C. G. 
Zander’s new four-colour process is shown, as are also the Sears 
high-light litho process, the latest work in rain screens, in Albert’s 
relief overlay, and in many other technical advances. The whole 
production is beautiful in the extreme, a credit to editor, illustrators, 
engravers, printers, and binders. To give a mere list of the plates 
and technical articles would tax our space, but we will refer in a forth- 
coming issue to some of the contents. Meanwhile we have only to 
say that to those desirous of keeping abreast of progress in reproduc 
tion methods, “ Penrose’s Pictorial Annual” is the one opportunity 
of the year. 


“All About Enlarging.”—An ambitious title surely for a sixpenny 
manual issued by Messrs. Marshall, Brookes, and Chalkley, Ltd., 
Harp Alley, Farringdon Street, E.C. The aim of the author, C. Win- 
thrope Somerville, is to instruct the beginner in the making of 
bromide enlargements, and, more suo, he applies himself to his task. 
The necessity of brevity has led to the inclusion of some statements 
which can easily be misread or require qualification. For instance, 
we are told that “magnesium ribbon is the worst form of illuminant 
you can use for enlarging since it is not amenable to control.” We 
should have thought that there were sufficient manuals of enlarging 
already. 


i 

Spark Photographs.—According to “ Electricity,’ ornamental 
designs in infinite variety are now drawn by the electric spark 
upon photographic plates. A thin sheet of lead is  fas- 
tened to a cork by eight pins arranged in a circle; the pins 


‘are set upon a sensitised plate sprinkled with starch powder, 


and a metal sheet under the photographic plate is connected to the 
external armature of the Leyden jar of a Wimshurst machine, the 
sheet of lead being similarly connected to another jar. Passage of 
he spark and development of the plate complete the operation. In 
another method an insulating powder like starch or sulphur is 
sprinkled upon the sensitive plate through a design cut in cardboard, 
and the effects are varied not only by changing the designs, but also 
y laying upon the sensitive surface bity of different metals in 
various shapes. Different powders add to the variety, the most com- 
act yielding the finest lines. 


Tue Scottish Salon.—To-morrow, December 30, is the closing day 


‘or entries for the Scottish Salon. The receiving date for pictures 
is January 4, and all communications should be addressed to Mr. 
Baird, Broughty Ferry. 
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Deetings of Societies. 


———— 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Dec Name of Society. Subject. 


.| Aberdeen Photo Art Club 
Colne Camera Club 
Holmfirth Photograj 


Social Evening. 
Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 
Annual Exhibition, 


Jan. “Retouching Negatives and Working- 
-| Wandsworth Camera Club ...... up Bromides.” Demonstrated. Mr, 
J.T. Brana. 


Lantern Night. Lecturette, Mr. J. C. 
Miller. 

“Home Portraiture.” Mr. H. Walter. 

“Qantern Slide Making.” Mr. F. P. 
Bayne. 

Photography 1905 Prize Slides. 

“Control in Photographic Printing.” 

Demonstration. Mr. H, Abrahams. _ 

Focus Slides. 

“Which is the Best Developer ?” 

“ Telephotography.” 

Prize Slides, lent by Zhe Amateur 
Photographer, with Descriptive Notes. 
Mr. W. J. Farren, M.P.S. 

Members’ Evening. 

“Silver Printing, Toning, &.” Demon- 
strated. Mr, H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 

{ “Pes Photography in Theory and 


Leek and District Photo. Soc... 
Hastings and St. Leonards P.S. 
Bowes Park and Dis. Ph. Soc.... 


Brentford Photo. Society .. 
Jersey Photographic Society 
Burton-on-Trent Nat. His. Soc. 
Stafford Photographic Society. 
St. Helens Camera Club .... 

Nelson Photographic Society ... 


rororopoprono pH bE 


to 


Worthing Camera Club............ 


Huddersfield Nat. and Ph. Soc, 
G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution... 


3...+........| Edinburgh Photo, Society «...... Practice for Amateurs.” Illustrated. 
Mr. T. Cuthbert Day. 

Annual 
Officers, 

“Carbon.” Mr. W. 'T. Wilkinson. 

“Pictures with a Goerz Lens.” Mr. 


»| Leeds Camera Club,......0.0008 sane Meeting and Election of 


Catford & Forest Hill Ph. Soc. 
Coventry Photo. Club... F. E, Peirson. 


Tunbridge Wells Ama, Ph. Assn| ~Lecturette Competition. 
Liverpool Amateur Ph. Assn..., (eee of Lecturette Competition by 


Members. 
iss The Manipulation of the Optical 
Le derriociecd Southport Photographic Soc. ... Lantern.” Demonstrated. Mr. J. $. 
\_ Dickin, L.D., 
4 Harrogate Camera Club , Amateur Photographer Prize Slides. 
4 Glasgow Southern Photo. As Sending-in Day for Salon. 
ed eer “Some Suggestious on Pictorial Photo- 
ae Darwen Photographic Assn...... graphy.” A. A. Bellingham. 
4, Hull Photographic Society .....| ‘Home Portraiture.” Mr. W. Dalton. 


Accrineron Camera Crus.—The annual meeting was held in the 
Mechanics’ Institute last week, when Dr. Frankish was elected pre- 


sident for the ensuing year. 


Rypr PHorocrapnre Socrery.—A meeting was held last week, at 
the Oddfellows’ Hall, for the purpose of forming the above society. 
Mr. Purnell was in the chair, and a large number of those interested 
in photography attended. Mr. M. Maybrick, having kindly con- 
sented, was unanimously elected president of the society. A tem- 
porary committee was formed to draw up the rules and report to 
the further meeting, to be held in about a fortnight. Due notice of 
this will be sent round to all whose names are already in the secre- 
tary’s hands. 


Any other ladies or gentlemen wishing to become 
associated with the society will oblige by communicating with the 
secretary, pro. tem., Mr. Harold Senier, Hanley House, Ryde. 

Sourn Loxpon Prorocrarurc Socrery.—Two competitions were 
held at the last meeting of this society, with the following result :— 
For a print giving the best rendering of “Peace” the silver medal 
went to Mr. Llewellyn White. For the best set of six lantern-slides 
illustrating the society’s outings, accompanied with ten minutes’ 
lecturette, Mr. H. Creighton Beckett was awarded the silver medal. 

Ipswich Camera Crus.—Mr. R. H. Sutton and Mr. P. W. Elking- 
ton haye resigned the posts of secretary and assistant secretary re- 
spectively ; and Mr. Stanley B. Bond, of Cauldwell Hall, Ipswich, 
has been appointed secretary (pro tem.) in their place. At a meet- 
ing of the committee last week, the services of the retiring secretary 
(Mr. R. H. Sutton) and his assistant (Mr. P. W. Elkington) were 
recognised in the presentation by the members of the committee to 
each of a gold pencil case. 

Socrery or Arrs.—Meeting held on December 20, Mr. Carmichael 
Thomas in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. Charles L. Burdick 


on “The Aerograph Method of Distributing Colour,” in the course 
of which he referred to the many uses now made by the Aerograph 
in the arts. For the decoration of pottery it was being used in the 
Government factories of France, Germany, and Denmark, and some 
very beautiful work was being done with it, particularly at the Char- 
ottenberg and Copenhagen factories. The facility with which the 
iscuit ware had a tendency 
to develop commercially the under-glaze work. 


colour could be distributed on the 
In ground laying 
and stencilling the colours distributed with the aerograph were 
ound to have more softness and greater brilliancy than when ap- 
plied by the older methods. 
the aerograph, through stencils, was dealt with, and such applica- 


The method of applying colours, with 


ions as Christmas cards, window pictures, etc., were exhibited. 
The small initial cost of the work enabled it to compete with litho 
or colour decoration, and the case was instanced of a 1,000 order for 


a window ticket, which, in a simple design, might require the care- 


ul stippling of three litho stones at an expense, say, of 15s. each, 
or 45s. Then there would be three printings necess: 


each—7s. 6d. 


ry, Say 2s. 6d. 
In the case of the aerograph work—say, 5s. each— 
1ds., four days’ girls’ labour, 12s. Total cost of printing by litho, 
£2 12s, 6d.; with the aerograph, 27s. 
to describe two machines for applying colours 


The lecturer then proceeded 


y aerograph, the 
first being one for colouring and decorative printing, for colouring 
photographs and other pictures. By means of the machine the cards 


and stencils are automatically moved and lifted, the spray of colour 


eing likewise automatic, and the surplus colour being removed from 
The second machine was for 
of fabrics, etc., in the roll. 


the stencil by a system of exhaust-air. 


he continuous printing 


g A series of 


sprays are mounted within a continuous stencil drum, around which 
the band of material to be coloured passes. The sprays may be 


used inside of or outside of the stencil. Blended shadings of colour 


‘or rainbow tints are obtained; the soft patches of various colours 
may be made in alignment, or the sprays may be automatically 
moved about, and will produce all kinds of irregular shapes; the 


differ‘ent colours being blended more or less into each other accord- 
ing to the distance from the surface. As with the flat stencil, 
keeping the stencil clean, has been accomplished by means o 


tion. 


suc- 
Air is exhausted from a tube having an opening between. 
two blades mounted so that the opening comes near to, or in con- 


tact with, the inside of the stencil; when the air is exhausted from 


this tube the loose colour on the stencil is taken wp and carried to a 


chamber. The number of colours or tints which may be employed 
at a single operation is only limited by the number of sprays. As 


constructed at present, 24 


sprays are employed. In the subsequent 
discussion Mr. Herbert S. Starnes, F.R.P.S., instanced a case of 
ichromate poisoning, due to the use of a solution of potassium 
bichromate in the air brush, and he cautioned users as to the pos- 
Mr. W. F. Reid 
regarded the incident as showing the valuable use of the aerograph 


or antiseptic purposes, and the Chairman stated that he had that 


sible danger of pigments of poisonous properties. 


afternoon visited an establishment where he found two extremely 
healthy-looking young ladies, users of the aerograph, in whose case 
he could detect no signs of poisoning.—Mr. Burdick, in replying, 
said they had not experienced trouble from this cause, and suggested 


hat in Mr. Starne’s case the aerograph was used in an unventilated 
apartment, and with the surface receiving the spray close to the 
wall, in which position the spray might be reflected back on the 
operator, 

RicumMonp Camera Crvs.—On Thursday, December 21, Mr. Cem- 
brano, President of the club, delivered a lecture on “ Platinotype 


” 


Printing and Toning. 


For years past he has been advocating the 
use of this simple and artistic process, and hoped that an exhibition 
of its great capabilities might serve to stimulate members to make 


developing bath and by toning after development. 
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further use of it. He had recently read some remarks by Sir William 
Abney on the treatment of platinotype paper that had become stale 
hrough age or the effects of the atmosphere, and which could be 
jlised and made to produce good soft effects by printing it out and 
hen fixing it in warm water. In order to test this Mr. Cembrano 
aced some platinotype paper in a drawer where it could become 
amp instead of keeping it dry in a calcium tube, and after some days 
he commenced -printing operations. 
November the 


we ae 


As this work was done in 
rints took several days to print out, and consequently 


all conditions were entirely at variance with all orthodox ideas on 
t 


he subject. Prints made in this way were cut into pieces, and the 
different parts developed by different processes—hot water, weak 
developer, and ordinary developer, with the addition of different 


The pieces were then mounted together for comparison. 
Mr. Cembrano showed a number o 


westrainers. 


these experimental prints, 


amongst which were some very satisfactory results. He then pro- 


ceeded to show prints made on this paper in the ordinary way, and 


also from the same negatives exposed under green and yellow glass, 
_ the effect of the coloured glass being 


© reduce contrast and greatly 
Another process which he explained was the 
production of coloured prints by the addition of mercury to the 


to soften the picture. 


By the former 
by the latter a great variety 


process a sepia colour is produced, ani 


di colours, sepia, various shades of red, and a variety of blues, may be 


obtained at will with the same toning bath. Specimens showing 


these results were handed round, and Mr. Cembrano gave the for- 


mule by which they were produced. At the conclusion of the lec- 


iture a hearty vote of thanks was passed unanimously. 


Dews and Dotes. 


ape =< 


Drate of H. A. Hyatt.—The sudden death of Mr. H. A. Hyatt | 
adds one more to the long roll of removals from the American pheto- | 


graphic world during this past year. Mr. Hyatt was the founder 
and president of the H. A. Hyatt Supply Company, of St. Louis. 
Por many years the business went under his name entirely, and he 


hhad made a splendid record with his ability and untiring push. 


A PHoToGRAPHIC -competition is announced by “The Animal | 


World,” which offers monthly prizes for photographs of animal sub- 
jects. All photographs sent in must be of this class, and must de- 
pict an incident or story. Natural and successful grouping will be 
taken into consideration when judging the merits of each sphoto- 
graph. 


More Breathless Photography.—‘ The Australian Photographic 


Journal” has related one or 


wo instances of very rapid work in 
«connection with cinematography, remarking that Australian photo- 
igraphers 


have proved ‘themselves equal to high achievements when 
the occasion calls for their best efforts. 
‘fol 
bury and ‘Towns, held on the Paramatta River, Sydney, last month, 
‘between the hours of four and five o'clock, a cinematograph machine 
Was operated on the race, and the films displayed the same evening. 


The fine definition and general good qualities: of the pictures call 
& ES ah 
Yor specia 


commendation. 
How to Start a Free Portrait Business.—Among tho letters 
dressed to Madame Hofer, the recent winner of the million francs 
lottery prize, there is one published by the “London Magazine ” this 


month which we may reprint as showing the class of plausible rogue 


‘a 


who is. responsible for the deluge of circulars offering free enlarge- 


ment. The letter runs ~-- 


The latest record is as | 
lows :—At the “world’s champion” rowing contest. between Stan- | 


“ Allow an old soldier who suffered in Paris during the siege and 
the horrors of the Commune, and who, after fourteen years of mili- 
tary service, has been for 27 years past in the priesthood, and is at 
the moment, officiating priest in the poor parish of——, allow me, I 
say, Madame, to be one of the first to congratulate you. With the 
intention of repairing my poor country church I am connected with 
artists for the enlargement of photographs.” 

And he encloses a circular, stating that for five francs one can have 
his or her portrait enlargerd. After a long eulogy on the beauty of 
the enlargements he cautions Madame against any Paris firm which 


promises a photograph for nothing, and then makes customers pay 
for the frame. 


for ten francs. 

Next he points out that as the Government does not tax her prize, 
she saves 80,000 francs, and suggests she might be generous enough 
to send him ‘20,000 francs, so that he can send out a further two 
million circulars and increase the photographic business. As an 
inducement to her generosity, he adds :—‘ Be assured Madame, that 
the good God, who let you win the million, expects from you great 
generosity for His good works. God has established you as Hic 
stewardess ; consequently the Divine Providence will continue to con- 
er on you His blessings and favours.” 

He promises to pray for Madame, and to make his flock pray also, 
every day, if she makes him a good present that will enable the church 
© be restored ; and asks also, can’t she send 300 francs, that Mass 
may be said three or four times a week—Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted—for the poor souls in purgatory. 

Then, in case Madame doesn’t want photographs of herself or her 
riends enlarged, he has wine to sell. “Vin de Lourdes. It is a 
tonic, or natural dessert wine. By its name it is known; the bottle 
rom its label can be placed on any table.” And if the wine fails ta 
appeal, M. le Curé has preserved truffles, peaches, and tomatoes for 
sale at ridiculous prices! 


But should Madame want a frame, he can supply it 


Commercial & Cegal Intelligence 


Ar Boiron, Arthur Graham Stevens, clerk, and John -Gettings, 
photographer, have been committed for trial for obtaining goods 
from tradesmen by false pretences. According to a statement made 
by Stevens the men had been convicts at Dartmoor together, and 
while there, Stevens being orderly at the Roman Catholic Chapel, 


both were punished for atoo free use of the sacramental wine. 


UnxauvrHorisep Reproduction.—An action, briefly reported in our 
last issue was brought by Mr. Arthur Hamilton Lee, M.P. (late Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty), and Mrs. Ruth Moore Lee, his wife, against 
Lafayette, Limited, the registered office of which is in Dublin (1) 
for an injunction to restrain the defendant company, its officers, 


servants, and agents from publishing or allowing or autho- 
rising to be published, and from selling or offering for 
sale, or exposing by way of advertisement, or otherwise, 


or any way dealing with any photographs of 
by the defendant company; (2) for 


and negatives. 


Mrs. Lee taken 
delivery up of photographs 
Mr. Astbury, K.C., and Mr. Mark Romer now moved 
for an injunction to restrain the publication or sale of Mr8. Lee’s 
photographs. In 1902 Mrs. Lee in the ordinary way attended on the 
defendants in New Bond Street and had some photographs taken. 
She paid for these in the ordinary course, and nothing was said 
about the copyright in the photographs, but neither she nor her 
husband ever authorised the defendants to publish or sell the nega- 
tives or any pictures reproduced from them. In September, 1905, 


== 


as 
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a portrait of Mrs. Lee, taken from one of the defendants’ photo- 
graphs, appeared in “The King,” and, according to the evidence 
of the defendants’ London manager, he assumed that the plaintiffs 
had given leave to reproduce the portrait from a photograph, and, 
thinking that Mrs’ Lee would not object to her photograph being 
published in other papers, he sent several copies to some of the 
leading papers. From one of the photographs a reproduction ap- 
peared in “Black and White” on November 11, 1905. On Novem- 
ber 15 Mr. Lee saw the manager and complained of the publication 
of Mrs. Lee’s photograph without consent, and the manager there- 
upoh expressed his deep regret and promised that such publication 
should not occur again, and that steps would be taken to repress 
it. Notice was then sent (as was believed, to all the papers which 
had accepted the photographs) not to publish, but to return the 
photographs, but it was apparently forgotten that a photograph had 
been sent to “Madame,” and it appeared in the issue of that paper 
for December 2. Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. Ashton Cross 
for the defendant company. Mr. Buckmaster expressed 
the regret of the company that publication of Mrs. Lee’s photograph 
had taken place, and said the company were willing to pay the 
costs of 


appeare 


the proceedings and to give the plaintiffs all the relief to 
which they were entitled. The learned counsel referred at some 
length to the evidence filed on behalf of the defendants, in which 
it was stated aristocratic 


general leave for reproduction of their photographs. 


hat quite nine out of ten of their mos 
sitters gave a 
Mr. Justice Buckley: Does it not come to this, that vulgarity 
is so great tha 
Mr. had made a 
mistake and regretted it ; they were very sorry that they had caused 
annoyance to 


they are entitled to assume that everyone is vulgar? 
Buckmaster, continuing, said that defendants 


he lady, and apologised, and were quite willing to 
pay the costs. If Mrs. Lee wished to have the negatives they 
Mr. Justice Buckley said that defendants had 
taken photographs of a lady for which they had been paid, and the 
copyright in the photographs belonged to her. Having seen one 
of the photographs reproduced in “The King,” the defendants drew 
the conclusion that they were entitled tosellsome of the photographs 
rofit. Accordingly, some of the photographs were sent round 
to papers, and one of thenr was published in “Black and White” in 
November. The lady’s husband was indignant at this, and called 
he defendants and complained. Shortly afterwards one of the 
photographs appeared in “Madame.” His lordship said he accepted 
the defendants’ explanation as to this. They had attempted to stop 
further publications, but did not remember that a photograph had 
been sent to “Madame.” 
sum 


would be given up. 


for 


on 


The offence lay in the unwarrantable as- 
tion that, because a portrait had appeared in “The King,” the 
defendants were entitled to let other photographs be published. 
His lordship was sorry that it should be supposed that because the 
age was so vulgar the lady was a party to the vulgarity of the age 
and allowed her portrait to be published. ‘The defendants undertook 
to pay the costs of the action and not to publish 
to give up the negatives and any photographs of 
possession. 


urther, and offered 
Mrs, Lee in their 


Fartvre of a Photographic Expert.—The first meeting of the 
creditors of William Thompson Wilkinson, photographic expert, 335, 
Brockley Road, 8.E., took place at the offices of the Official Receiver 
for the Greenwich district on Thursday in last week, but no reso- 
lutions were passed, and the estate will consequently be wound up 
by the Official Receiver in the usual manner. The statement of 
affairs filed by the debtor disclosed gross liabilities amounting to 
£225 9s., of which £218 17s. 4d. way due to unsecured creditors. 
‘The assets were estimated to produce £95 10s., from which £4 11s. 8d. 
had to be deducted for the claims of preferential creditors payable 
in full, leaving the net assets at £90 18s. 4d., and disclosing a 


deficiency of £127 19s. From the statements made by the bankrupt 
at his preliminary examination it appears that he is a photographic 
expert, and is employed as a teacher of photography at the Gold- 
smiths’ College, New Cross, at a salary of £100 a year, and that 
in January, 1905, he commenced business with a capital of £80 
under the style of the Uni Photo Company at 335, Brockley Road. 
He alleges that his son, Mr. E. J. F. Wilkinson, was a partner in 
that business, and on August 1 last his son took over the business 
on the verbal understanding that he (the son) should provide the 
money to pay the then existing liabilities. The bankrupt alleges that 
on November 1, 1905, the son, wihout his consent, removed the whole 
of the trade goods and other effects from 335, Brockley Road to 
614, Queen’s Road, Peckham, where the son is now carrying on a busi- 
ness of the same nature. The fact that there was a partnership is 
denied by tne son, who states that up to August 1 he was simply in 
the employ of the bankrupt, and he then took over the stock, in 
respect of which he has made payments to or on behalf of his father, 
The accounts are not satisfactory, and the bankrupt has been re- 
quested to amend and amplify them, and to grant delivery 
of the book of accounts relating to his business.’ The whole of the 
furniture at 335, Brockley Road, is claimed by the bankrupt’s wife 
as her separate property. The bankrupt’s unsecured liabilities, which 
are stated to have been contracted between December, 1904, and the 
date of the receiving order, are almost entirely in respect of goods, 
supplied and work done. The bankrupt attributes his insolvency to. 
“The action of my son in surreptitiously removing the assets be- 
longing to the partnership existing between us and his repudiating 


the arangement made for the provision of the money required to pay 
the debts incurred prior to August 1, 1905.” The bankrupt has filed a 
deficiency account setting out the following particulars:—Excess of 
assets over liabilities on January 1, 1905, £80; salary as teacher 
of photography since January 1, 1905, £85; other earnings as photo- 
grapher, £58; deficiency at the date of receiving order, £127 19s. ; 
total, £350 19s., which amount is accounted for as follows :—Esti- 
mated household expenses of self and’ wife since January 1, 1905, 
£90; depreciation in value of effects as estimated for realisation, 
£43 16s.; balance unaccounted for, owing to my son haying taken 
away the books of partnership, £217 3s. 


> 


Correspondence. 


*,” Correspondents should never write on both sides of the paper, No 
notice is taken of communications unless the names and addresser 
of the writers are given. 

*,* We do not undertake responsibility for the opinions eapressed by owr 
correspondents. 

: ——— 

BUSINESS WASTE. 

To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—I was much interested in reading your article om 
“Business Waste” in your last number of the Journat, in which 
you refer to the necessity of closing up one’s books and getting out. 
a balance-sheet at the end of the year. 

From my recent experiences, while trying to purchase a photo- 
graphic business, it would appear to be the exception for a pro- 
fessional photographer to balance his books at all: in the majority. 
of cases the excuse for not being able to produce a balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account has been that the individual is not a “ business. 
for figures, but this seems to me a very poor 


” and has no head 


man, 
excuse. 
In every case the sellers are content with giving an estimated sum 


as “takings,” but are quite unable to. say how much profit has been. 
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de. In one case where the “takings” were from £1,100 to £1,500 
profits turned out to be practically nil, and yet the seller was 
king a very large sum for the goodwill, etc., of such an affair. 

To my mind a photographer (like any other business man) should 
able to show year by year the profit he has made, or it will in 
end very surely happen (like the case in your last number) that 
will find he has been bankrupt for a considerable time without 
owing it! 

The matter would right itself if no one would buy a photographic 
Kiness without seeing a profit and loss account.—Yours faithfully, 
December 23, 1905. Aw AMATEUR. 


THE COBALTAMINE REDUCER. 
To the Editors. 


Gentlemen,—In reference to your review of “Sanzol” in this 
, 


ks issue, we should be glad if we may say a few words on one 


; two points that we think may be of interest to some of your 
aders. 

First, with regard to your remarks about the use of acetic acid 
r acidifying “Sanzol,” it is still our opinion, as was mentioned in 
2 “Photographic Journal,” May, 1905, p. 188, that organic acids 
th these types of cobaltamine compounds are too slow in action 
-be of much practical use. We cannot say that we recommend 
e use of acetic acid ourselves, for this reason especially—that a 
ducing solution so made tends to deposit a comparatively insoluble 
altamine compound on the film, which generally necessitates 
ore than three minutes in the ammonia bath for its proper removal 
Her reduction. We trust that it is not your opinion that the use 
[nitric acid of 3 per cent. strength (as we recommend) does not 
ve a reducer well under control, as this is one of the points that 
ig feel that we can lay stress on, viz., that “Sanzol,” used according 
) the instructions sent out with it, is extremely even in its action, 
nd its action is well under control. Secondly, we might perhaps 
Iso mention that we recommend the use of the dilute ammonia bath, 
wt to arrest the reducing action (as sodium sulphite is used with 
mmonium persulphate), but to clear a slight amount of a silver 
pbaltamine compound formed in the film during reduction. After 
many experiments we have come to the conclusion that ammonia is 
he safest and best agent, all things being considered, for this pur- 
se, as it at the same time quickly and harmlessly neutralises any 
id in the film, forming an extremely soluble salt, thus shortening 
he time for the final wash. Indeed, we consider that in this case 
he use of the dilute ammonia bath after reduction leaves the negative 
near as possible to the ideal of “Pure silver in pure gelatine.” — 
H. Epuunp anv Co. 


We are, gentlemen, yours obediently, 
Columbia Road, London, E. 
December 22, 1905. 
[It was not our desire to suggest that the reducer as compounded 
ith nitric acid was unmanageable. A weaker acid appears to us 
preferable, particularly for paper prints, but we are glad to have 
Messrs. Edmund’s caution as to the additional care in using it.— 
s., B.J.P.] 


“ HISTORICUS.” 

L _ To the Editors. 

Gentlemen,—I suppose we all feel somewhat sad in parting with an 
old friend, especially those of us who, like the writer, have long 
passed the “meridian” of life; therefore it is with feelings of regret 
that I, for one—and doubtless there are many others—bid adieu to 
our old friend “ Historicus,” who has recalled to us the days of our 
Youth upwards through many changes in the photographic world. I 
have watched his “ Week in History ” with great interest, having 
started in the profession at the time when James Glaisheir at the 


Greenwich Observatory, Geo. Shadbolt (was he not connected with 
your journal?) and such men were to the front, and many an honoured 
namé has he brought to my remembrance. But there is one of the 
early workers I fancy has been rather overlooked—I refer to Dr. Hil 
Norris, of Birmingham, who brought out the first dry-plate process, 
I think, about forty-five years ago, or it may be a little longer; at al 
events I used a large number of them at the time, taking a series 
of the London club houses 11 by 9, and assisting the late A. J. 
Melhuish in taking a series of 16 by 12 round the Isle of Wight, an: 
many others. The drawback to them was the long exposure required 
—2 to 3 min. and more for a medium size—but the results were very 


good, far better than many I have seen taken with the present plates. 
They seemed to have more of the qualities of the wet plate, with, o 


course, the exception of speed. But I have somewhat digressed. 


My object in writing was to thank our old friend for his shadows of 
the past; and may f conclude by wishing editors, contributors, and 
publishers a happy and prosperous New Year.—Yours deeply in- 
debted, J. P. Starzine. 
97, Oxford Road, High Wycombe. 
December 26, 1905. 


THE PROPOSED COPYRIGHT BILL. 
To the Editors. 


Geyriemen,—Somebody is trying to “rush” us. Who is it? I 
notice in the proposed Bill that the photographer is not entitled to 
his own production unless it is unmistakably stamped with his name 
and other particulars. Now, this does not help the photographer 
one iota, but it does make it easy for him to be robbed. 

In America they have a copyright law which puts photographers 
at the mercy of unscrupulous people, and that law contains a clause 
similar to the one I protest against. I will explain how the pro- 
verbial coach and four drove through the law, and over the photo- 
grapher, by a short true story. Some years ago I was publishing 
an annual for an American newspaper, and in my search for a suit- 
able supplement I obtained a beautiful portrait of a beautiful lady, 
which I had reproduced by a pure photographic process. Mark the 


result! A firm exploiting a patent hair-wash took that picture, 
and used it broadcast in their advertisements. When we sought to 
restrain them they produced a mounted photograph, and trium- 
phantly showed that there was no indication of copyright or owner- 


ship on either picture or mount. Why, it may be asked, had the 
photographer omitted to do this? There lies the iniquity. That 
photograph was one of the actual ones which had been published 
with the Annual, and beneath it, when published, were all the 
statements required by law. The Hair people had cut away he 
margin and mounted only the print on an ordinary cabinet moun 
Now, sir, one warning, and I have done. In America the Press 
has shown itself hostile to any change in a Bill which is so strongly 
in its favour; in this country the illustrated newspaper is not the 
large factor it is there, but it is sufficient to give practical support 
to the Bill, and doubtless at least a section of it will do so. If we 
are to hold our rights we must be up and doing.—Yours faithfully, 
December 22, 1905. “ BROOKLYN.” 


= 


Fraup on Pxorograpuers.—At Plymouth, on December 18, 
William Henry Guy, printer, 9, Central-street, was charged on re- 
mand from the 13th inst. with obtaining 1s. by means of false pre- 
tences from Ellen Morrell, Mead Villa, Western College Road, on 
December 4, and, further, with embezzling 3s. on November 30, 2s. 6d. 
on December 5, and 3s. on December 2, belonging to Messrs. Major 
and Darker, photographers, Union Street.—Prisoner was awarded 


two months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


a 


a 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


SS 


“° All matters intended for the text portion of this JouRNAL, includ- 
ing queries, must be addressed to “Tun Eprrors, Taz Britise 
JourNaL os PuHorocRapuy, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.” Inattention to this ensures delay. 


*«® Correspondents are informed that we cannot undertake to answer 


communications through the post. Questions are not answered 
unless the names and addresses of the writers are given. 
*x* Communications relating to Advertisements and general business 
affairs should be addressed to Mussrs. Hunry GREENWooD & Co., 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


*x° For the convenience of Readers, our Publishers, Mussrs. Henry 
GreEnwoop & Company, of 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
undertake the registration of copyright photographs at a charge of 
1s. 7d. each photograph, to cover cost of registration fee, form, etc. 
Two unmounted copies of each photograph must be sent with the fee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS REGISTERED :— 


J. Weir, Burn Cottage, Moffat, N.B. Photograph entitled “ Resting by the Way.” 


G. S. Cousins, 30, Butter Market, Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. Photograph of 
Capt. Hervey, RN. 


HH. Rusholme, Petergate, York. Photograph of Minster Gates and Minster, York 


Tur ArrocrapH.—t, Kindly favour me with an address for best 
book on air-brush finishing (B. and. W.) portrait enlargements. 
2. Also good cheap house for bromide prints.—CorntsH, 
1. We know of nu book on air-brush work. 2. It is contrary 
to our custom to recommend particular firms. 
advertisement columns. 


Consult ‘our 


A Summons Qurry.—When a traveller calling on small shopkeepers 
up and down the country taking orders for postcards opens 
an account that is difficult to collect, is it correct to take out 
a summons in the district where the firm supplying the goods 
is situated, say London, or should the summons be taken out 
at the county court of the district where the customer resides? 
The former is, of course, the easier method if correct. I have 
understood that if the customer signs an order for the goods 
on which is printed “ATI accounts payable in London,” or if 
these words are on the invoices used by the firm, in that 
case proceedings can be taken for recovery of the debt in a 
London court. Is this so?—F. Pryny. 

The summons is taken out in the district of the 


supplying 
firm. 


< 


greatly oblige. 2. Can the process be used for prints on t 
gaslight papers? 

1. The iodine method is expensive, and not so certain as 4 
others. The copper bromide method is not as good as # 
following: —(A) Ammonium bromide, 300 grs.; potassiu 
ferricyanide, 300 grs.; water, 20 oz. (B) Sodium sulphi¢ 
Bleach the fixed and wash 
Wash for a few minutes in water, an 


(pure), 100 grs.; water, 20 oz. 
print in A solution. 
then immerse in B solution until toned. The print is then we 
hed and dried. 2. Yes. 

F. A. Woop.—State your requirements to Mr. Jonathan Falloy 

field, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

a ei 

argement Swindle.—At the Andover Police Court Georg 
ias Lawrence, photographer, of New Street, Andover, wa 


was. 


Tur En 
Dorman, a 
charged with obtaining by false pretences various sums of mone} 
from different persons in the district for enlarged photographs tha 
had never been supplied. The prisoner pleaded not guilty. A numbe 
of witnesses stated that the money paid by them to the prisone 
was for enlarged photographs, which they had not received, neithe’ 
had prisoner returned the money to them. P.C. Cox stated that hi 
pprehended prisoner on December 4 on a warrant at Rowton House 
Hammersmith. In reply to the charge, prisoner then said, “I don’ 
think there is any fraudulent intent.” Mr. Phillips (for the defence 
contended that it was a case for the County Court. Prisoner elected 
to have the case dealt with summarily, and pleaded not guilty. The 
Chairman said the Bench considered him an unqualified blackguard, 
and that he took the money without any intention of ever doing the 
work. The sentence of the Court would be two months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour on each charge, or four months altogether. 

Faitvre of a Bournemouth Photographer.—Robert James Scott, 
292 and 294, Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth, photographer, ap- 
peared for his public examination at the Poole Bankruptey Court on 
Wednesday, before the Registrar. The summary of accounts filed 
by the debtor showed liabilities estimated at £294 3s. 6d., of which 
£216 19s. 6d. was expected to rank for dividend, and assets returned 
at £52 16s., leaving a deficiency of £184 3s. 6d. Bankrupt attributed 
his failure to “loss in connection with the photographic business at 
Boscombe in 1903, bad trade, and illness of self, wife, and children.” 
He commenced business as a photographer at the address given about 
twelve years ago with practically no capital. He subsequently 
opened a branch business at Boscombe, and in twelve months lost 
over £100. In 1900 he also commenced business as a furniture dealer 
at 294, Holdenhurst Road, employing a man to attend to this shop, 
and he found the business did not pay. He gave up the photographic 
business in October last. He stated he only became aware of his in- 


2 


Frxative FoR Pasrer, Worx.—Some time ago in the Journax there 


wasan article giving a special formula for a fixing medium for 
crayon and pastel work. I made a note of it at the time, but 
cannot now lay my hand upon it. If you can inform me of the 
formula now, I shall be very much obliged to you.—F. R. M, 

The following is the formula (which you will see among 
those for “working up prints” in the “Almanac *):—(A) 
mastic, 24 ors, ; amyl acetate 30z. Dissolve by agitation and 
allow to stand some hours before use. (B) Celluloid (film clip- 
pings free from emulsion will do), 7 grs.; amyl acetate, 3 oz. 
Dissolve by agitation. Mix when both are clear, and keep in 
tightly corked bottle. Apply with spray diffuser. 


Sunparpn Tontne.—1. Can you please give me a good formula for 


the sulphide-bleaching method of toning bromides. I have 
Seen a lot of these recently, but I am in doubt as to which to 


try. I see an iodine formula spoken well of, or do you 


solvency six months ago, but his deficiency account showed that his 
liabilities exceeded his assets by £78 a year ago. 
was closed. 


The examination 
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recommend the copper process? 


Your kind assistance -will 


It may also be obtained from all Booksellers, Photographic Dealera 
and Railway Bookstalls, 
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ENLARGEMENTS. BROMIDE PAPER. 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET. . 
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BROMIDE PAPER ST] 
KO [) AK For Enlarging and Contact Printing. Printing. 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell een London, E.C., and Branches. 


THE BEST PLATES FOR THE DULL WEATHER, 


NMARION’S ‘P.s.” | 
250 HH. & D. | 
MARION & C° L™: 22-23, Soho Square, London, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1854. 


British Journal 


of the following Classes ONLY: 
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contracting parties. 


SPECIAL NOTICE._THE LATEST TIME FOR RECEIVING SMALL _ADVER- 


TISFMENTS I8 2 O?CLOCK P.M, 


insertion in the eurrent’ week's issue. 


LARGE ADVERTISEMENTS should reach the Publishing Office not later than Tuesday. 
*,* Communications relating to Advertisements aud general business affairs must be addressed to 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., 24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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. Second-hand Photo. Apparatus for Sale 
containing aRout Seven Words) Miscellaneous Trade Aunouncements , 


ii THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 
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PRICE TWOPENCE, 


of Photography. 


= Photographers Requiring Assistants 2 
Charge for PREPAID ADVERTISE- Operators, &c., Wanting Situations. . | , ach 
MENTS of Four Lines (each Line | Photegraphic Premises to be Let or Sold Cys 
* 


Net 
Prepaid. 


Each Additional Line, Sixpence, 


Those wishing to have their Advertisements addressed to initial letters, c/o Brrrisn JOURNAL 
OFFICE, may do so by remitting 6d. extra per insertion, each advertisement, for reeviving and forwarding 
replies; but ne charge is made if letters are called for, 

DEPOSIT.—When dealing with Strangers our Deposit System renders the transaction safe, and the 
fee is trifling compared with the protection thus afferded. The purchase-money must be deposited with 
HENRY GREENWOOD & Co., 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., aud all Cheques, Money Orders, &c., are 
to be made payable to them. Acknowledgment is sent to both parties. The goods ean then be sent on 
approval, and we hold deposit until hearing they have been received and found Satisfaevery, in which case 
the amount deposited is ferwarded to the seller, less one shilling for out-of-pocket expenses. If goods are 
not appreved we wait until hearing from sender as to their safe return before refunding the deposit, the 
usual fee of one shilling being deducted. Goods to be sent direct to th 
upen receipt of our advice note, and all disputes er questions 


orespeetive purchaser immediately 
ising must be settled betweea the 
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Situations Wanted. 


*,* In applying for Situations where specimens are 
sent, itis RCE that they should be unmounted. In 
any case, the owner's name and address should appear 
on the front of each photograph, which would avoid 
confusion and facilitate return. Postage for return of 
specimens should always be enclosed. 


PERATOR-RETOUCHER desires Post; generally 
O assist; could manage branch; 11 years’ ref. ; 
Londoa or suburbs.—H. Burnham, 20, Costa Street, 
Peckham, 8.E. 

PERATOR-RETOUCHER of ability open to Engage. 


ment ; ar lighting, posing, clever with chil- 
dren, ete. ; fi ass refs. ; no spec.—' Operator,’’ 57, 


Gurney Street, New Kent Road, London, §.E. 


@ Baas 5 
we [aE Professional Photographers Association is 
i‘ now eee to grant Certificates of Competency 
to Operators, Printers, §c., on the testimony of present 
and past employers. — For particulars apply to the Hon. 
Secretary, 51, Baker Street, W. 


DVERTISER, F.R.P.S., desires Position as Man- 
ager and Operator, London; many years’ experi- 
ence.—Address J. Percy, 12, Drayton Green. Road, 
West Ealing, —_ : 
first-class Carbon and Plat. Printer, sepia, 
S ae wl toned, or as Retoucher; good with 
knife; highest refs. If in London, part time would 
suit.—Address K. 10, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 
“A N Operator and Retoucher desires Engagement 
in good-class studio; willing to assist gener- 
ally; moderate salary for permanency; (no Sunday 
work).—‘‘ J. J.,” 20, Henry Street, Rochdale. 


S Manager in provincial house ; excellent all-round 
ie experience, including enlarging and: finishing 
in B. and W. and water colour.—‘ Omega,” 87, Priory 
Road, Hastings. ) 

S NT requires Berth; five years’ practical 
Pee ience, studio and dark room, 
and omide enlarging, etce.—Apply 
S. B. Aldworth, Burleigh, Richmond Park, Bourne- 
mouth, 

RTIST, Operator, Manager.—Gentleman, of highest 

ability and experience, seeks Position with high- 
class’ firm.—Address K. 8, 24, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 


DE TIONIST, Book-keeper, and Correspondent, 
R experienced, of good appearance and address, 


quires Position —‘ Recep.,’’ 2, Arundel Gardens, W. 
‘A istent, vetoucher, ete.; willing 

S) hand two years; disengaged 

Janua i L. C.,”’ Battlefield House, Chequer 


Street, 

MART Youth (15), good and quick retoucher, seeks 
S Re-engagement; good references; salary 165s. 
per week; London only.—‘G.,’”’ 46, Bruce Road, 
Mitcham. 


RAVELLER Open to Represent a first-class Firm of 
trade enlargers, photographic dealers, and mount 
manufacturers; extensive connection England, Scot- 
Jand, and North W thoroughly conversant with 
all branches of the trade; excellent references; per- 
sonal interview if desired.—Address K. 9, 24, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, 


as Operator or General 
district preferred; ten 
fs.-—H. J. Gates, 26, South 


} ‘experience ; good re 
Street, Greenwich, S.E. 


Situations Vacant. 


*,* Advertisers for Operators, dc., will oblige by stating 
whether snecimens are required or not. When specimens 
are sent they xhould be returned as early as possible, 
xtherwise great loss and trouble are caused to the 
spplivants 


‘S Printer in Carbon, Plat., Matt, Silver; can 
A operate and enlarge if required.—Address 
“Printer,” 80, Palace Road, Bromley, Kent. 


SMART Studio Assistant, willing to assist all 

round, Continental and West-End exp., can 
retouch, desires Post as above; moderate salary for 
permanency.—‘ A. N.,” 3, Ship Street, Brighton. 


ENTLEMAN, all-round photographer, having his 

own whole-plate outfit, expert in architectural 

and copying work, desires Engagement; speaks, 

English, German, French, and Dutch fluently.—Ad- 
dress K. 6, 24, Wellington Street, Strand 


OOD Allround Assistant disengaged (January 
1st).—F. W. Hurford, 4, The Green, Crediton. 


PERATOR, experienced, disengaged ; very success- 

ful portraitist ; exceptionally clever with chil- 

dren, electric tighting, and retouching.—Barton, 3, St. 
Lawrence Road, Mostyn Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


PERATOR-RETOUCHER desires Re-engagement 

on January 1st, or as General Assistant; well 

up in all branches of the profession.—E. E. Prangnell, 
174, Windham Road, Bournemouth. 


PERATOR-RETOUCHER; quick trade; could 
manage; age 28; experienced; Ws.—Address 
K, 7, 24, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


a (HE Professional Photographers’ Association is 

now prepared to grant Certificates of Competency 
to Operators, Printers, §2, on the lestimony of present 
and past employ —_ “or particulars apply to the Hon. 
Secretary, 51, Baker Street, W. 


"APPLICATIONS Invited from gentlemen as Opera- 

tor and Retoucher for high-class provincial 
studio; only those omed to the best work.— 
Please send full particulars to K. 2, 24, Wellington. 
Street, Strand. 


(GSE Assistant Wanted, who can develop and 
retouch.—Send photo and state wages to W. A. 
Brown, Stanley Avenue, Rusholme, Manchester. 


ESSONS in Negative Retouching, B. and W., Colour 
Work, Miniature nting, Tinting. Highest class 
tuition. Slow retouchers, &e., quichened and improved. 
ns by day, night, or by post. A pupil taught by 

2» writes : “‘ You will be pleased to hear I am 

. W. & D. Downey’s, the Court Photographers, 

of Ebury Street, - I am exceedingly obliged for 
your skill and attention in teaching me so effectually as 
to secure such a place.” Original letter can be seen if 
desired. The Editor B Journal of Photography 
stated in that paper 7e another pupil’s work :—“ We 
congratulate both tutor and pupil.”—Address T. S. 
Bruce, Artist (Est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale 
Hampstead, London. (See pp. 27 to 29 B.J. Almanac.) 


{December 22, 1905 


IDGETS.—Young Man, to print bromide, in 
quantities; opportunity for clean, even, reliable 
worker.—98, Hill Street, Birmingham. 


PERATOR-REZOUCHER Wanted; must be used 

to quantities; those with electric light experi- 

ence. preferred. — Send photo and particulars to 
W. A. Brown, Stanley Avenue, Rusholme Manchester. 


PERATOR required, used to machinery and news- 
( paper snapshot work; must be sm: nd quick 
worker; permanence: Address, with particulars of 
experience, wages required, age, etc., to K. 1, 24, 
Wellineton Street, Strand, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIO Assistant Wanted; must be used 

to operating, enlarging, and’ retouching; age 
about 21.—State wages andi experience to J. G. 
Graves, Advertisement Department, Sheffield. 


REO EONS (Lady) Wanted.—Apnly, with own 
photo and references, to Lafayette, 30, West- 
moreland Street, Dublin. 


ECEPTIONIST required ; North of England; high. 
class studio; state situations previously held, 
etc., and suitor’s photograph.—Address K, 3 
ellington Street, Strand, London. 


General Assistant (age 23 to 
yin January ; must be first-clags 
retoucl and printer, and be well experienced 
Plat., Aristo, and other papers; also used to b 
batches, and able to operate occasionally, and take 
charge of studio.—Send refs., with photo of self, to 
he Studio, 38, High Street, Newport, Mon, 


age, 
24, 


MART Gentlems 
25) required, ear 


LERS on Commission Wanted, by wholesale 

photo dealers, to call upor professionals (mainly 
mounts) in England and Scotland.—State age, experi- 
ence, etc., to Box 790, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


West 2D, for New Year, Young Lady; good 1e- 
toucher, also to finish plats, spot, etc.—Apply 
J. W. Willis, 67, High Street, Chatham. 


Ww_x SD, Smart Young Man;-must be quick ovt- 
! door operator, not id of work, for shop 
front work; to travel; ary 25s.—Photo of selt, 
references, to ‘ Photographer,” 85, Manning Strest, 
Nottingham. 


V JANTED, 
Year; 30s.3 1 
Cambridge Heath, N 


V ANTED, Smart Young Man, to manage amateur 

photography department; previous experience 
and practical knowledge essential.—Apply J. EH. Beale, 
The Fancy Fair, Bournemouth. 


good All-round Man, for the New 
5 rmanency.—18, Bishop’s Road, 


\ ANTED, January ist, for Cornwall, good all- 

round Hand; must retouch well; permanency 
to suitable man.—Major and Darker, 152, Union Street, 
Plymouth. 


ANTED, by the 27th, Young Man Improyer, to 
print and assist generally, willing and obliging, 
igh-class work, on the South Coast; live in; 
nency.—Apply Donald Massey, Bognor. 


Wanten. Smart Man, able to operate, midgets 
and stamps; best work only; no amateurs.— 
Apply 159, High Street, Borough, after 2 p.m. 


V ANTED, near Glasgow, firet-class Retoucher 
! (lady or gent.); able to work up Black and 
e and toned enlargements.—Send specimens, with 
wages required for permanency, to K. 13, 24, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, 


V ANTED, immediately, good Bromide Printer ; 
I 


used to press work.—Dover Street Studio, 38, 
Dover Street, Mayfair, London, W. 


NTED, Young Lady, as Improver, for spotting 
ar ounting.—Dover Street Studio, 38, Dover 
ir, London, W. 


7 OUNG Operator required at once; also Improver ; 
state salary required; photo, etc.; live in pre- 
ferable-—" Photo,” Cen Hall, Cinderford, Glos. 


Businesses and Premises. 


GOOD Business, fashionable, growing seaside 

town, Devon; business over £500; shop, studio, 
and dwelling house; owner retiring; cash required: 
about £130; part can remain to good man.—Address 
J. 4, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


GOOD Business for Sale, in Bournemouth; big 

turnover ; close on £1,000 per annum ; moderate 

rental; no taxes; exceptional offer. Price £350.— 
Applications to K. 5, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


GENCY Wanted, by firm calling upon practically 
He all professional photographers in Great Britain, 
for Mounts. — Addre Box 791, Sell’s Advertising 
Offices, Fleet Street, I 


OURNEMOUTH. — First-class Photographer’s 
d Business for Disposal, in excellent central 
position; large shop, studio, 34ft. x 20ft., waiting 
room, six living rooms, electric light; established 
Sl years; rent, on lease, £100; option to purchase 
if required; immediate Possession.—-Apply Cooper 
and Riddett, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 


Continued on Pages IV. and V. 


THE DARK ROOM DISPENSED WITH. 


ILFORD 


MATT 


Gaslight Paper. 


ILFORD 


CARBON SURFACE 


Gaslight Paper. 
ILFORD 


GLOSSY 


Gaslight Paper. 


ILFORD Matt and Glossy GASLIGHT Postcards. 


AT POPULAR PRICES OF ALL DEALERS. 


Sole Makers, ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 
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BUSINESSES and PREMISES (continued). 


ily increased 3 good prices; no rates or taxes; 
rent £26; price £150; London, N.—Address K. 


12, 
24, Wellington Street, Strand. 


[BRUSS averaging £250 per annum; connection 
& 


many years’ standing ; 


very low price; bist 


Dulwich, London, 8.E. 


OR Sale, Photographic Business, at Sheftield, of 
going to India.—Apply 57, Thurlow Park Road, West 


Gave Bargain.—Phote Bus‘ness, 
publishing attached ; 

clining ; 

thing. 


wholesale p.c. 


“Photo,” Broad Street Studio, Nelson, Lancs. 


Ore the Finest Studios in the Kingdom for 
Disposal }, owner retiring; a splendid 
for anybody with capital and business tact; princi- 


Street, Strand. 


att trade increasing, not de- 
no opposition ; letters only first; £35, every- 


income 


pals only; no ageats.—Address J. 3, 24, Wellington 


HHOTOGRAPHIO Studio, in new buildings, Church 
. Street, Sheflield 
Apply Gibbs and Flockton, 15, St. James’ 
Sheffield. 


HOTOGRAPHIC.—One of the oldest and finest 

businesses in Scotland; fine connection among 
Royalty and nobility.—Apply No. 306, Robertson and 
Scott, Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


Row, 


ICTURE Postcard Business for Sale, including 
over 2,000 finest negatives of Scottish scenery ; 
most valuable trade connection. — Apply No. 308, 
Robertson and Scott, Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


[pee Wanted, for photography and fancy, to 

cpem brinch at Folkestone; not less than £300 
entertained ; alsc for Hastings, Plymouth, Bristol, and 
Cardiff.—Applications to K. 4, 24, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 


(off principal street) To Let.— 


{ OUTHSEA.-—Photographic Business To Let; rent 

£36; grand studio, house and shop; ingoing £10 

to good tenant.—Apply Freeman and Co., Above Bar, 
Southampton. 


Wenz, at once, Premises suited to photography, 
‘ or would purchase established business at 
reasonable figure; run-down business not objected to. 
—“ Omega,” 87, Priory Road, Hastings. 


Warten, in large town, Yorkshire, Studio, with 
£ ' or without premises attached; business centre 
preferred. — Address “J. B.,” 19, Victoria Street, 
Bradford, 


£200 


or canvassing ; thoroughly established ; good town in 
Scotland.—Address K. 11, 24, Wellington St., Strand. 


Studio, and everything necessary ; snug 


Miscellaneous. 


*,* For particulars of our Deposit System please see 
top of page ti, 


A A.A.--Lessons in B. and W., Retouching, Tinting. 
»e Oolouring Enlargements, and Miniature 
Painting. All up-to-date and air brush methods taught. 
Defective and Slow Professional B. and W. and Colour 
Artists strongly advanced by West-End Expert. 
Lessons day, night, or by post.—T. S. Bruce, Artist 
(Est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


A WEi.L-MADE 5 x 4 Stand Cameza, with lens and 

one double slide, for sale, cheap; in good 
condition; accept 17s. 6d. for quick sale; a bargain.— 
Address, in first instance, J. 20, 24, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. Approval if desired. 


RTISTIC Rustic Cottage Window, made by Red- 
fern; cost £3 53.; capital accessory for postcard 
3 too large for studio ; backgrounds in exchange ; 
preferred.—H. Johnstone, Photographer, 
astle Douglas, N.B. 


living to competent party; without clubs 


Brace and White Finishing School—Retouching ; 
colouring; miniatures. — All applications to 
Huish Webber, 10, Fitzrcy Street, London, W. 


EAN ous 10in. x 8in. Portable Studio Camera, 

hy Stereoscopic Oo., Regent Street, rising front, 
wide angle movement, dark slide, with carriers, 
mahogany throughout; new condition; accept £3; 
worth £10.—Walker and Co., Ansnig, N.B. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


7 ANTED, two or three flatted oil canvas Back- 
grounds, 14ft. to 20ft., for outdoor groups; 
also a 15 x 12 Camera Stand, with rack work.—Banks, 


9, Mytton Street, Manclester. 

V ANTED, No. 3 Ross Cabinet or 3 B. Dallmeyer ; 
must be in good condition; cheap for cash ; 

approval, deposit.—R. W. Brown, Boulevard Studio, 

Weston-super-Mare, 


|2 x 10 FIELD Camera, leather bellows, double dark 

slide, tripod, £3; 5 x 4 Sanderson, six double 
slides, leather case, telescopic tripod, £4.—"S.,” 11, 
Ethelbert Road, Wimbledon. 


1 x 12 CAMERA, by Mitchell, conical bellows, 
32in. extension, swing back, etc., two D.D. 
slides, carriers, stand, two waterproof cases, Ross 
10 x 8 Symmetrical Lens, £9; or exchange for good 
studio 10 x & camera, repeating back, slides, lens, 
and stand.—Wrigley, 46, Forest Road, Southport. * 


Miscellaneous Trades. 


SCOTTISH Oustomer Writes: “ Enlargements give 

entire satisfaction, we are delighted with them. 

{t_will be strange it we have not more orders soon.” 
—Henry Ward, Trade Enlarger, Leicester, 


A.A.—Pictorial Postcards Gone in high-class collo- 
e type, from customers’ prints or negatives. 
Rush orders” executed in 24 hours at extra cost.— 
Particulars from Senior and Co., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 


py NT ORAS Manteilu Mounts, cabinets, handsome 
designs, name, etc., printed, 25s. 1,000; 
sample 100 printed, post free, 33. 6d. High grade 
“Tdeal ” mounts.—Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 


[December 22, 1905, 


(OAMBEA MAKING for Amateurs, with latest, list of 
fittings and appliances; 60 pages; hundreds of 
illustrations; post free, 3d.—G. Mason and 


Armley Grove Place, Leeds. 


Son, 


(RAR BENDS (Platino-Bromide), of the Dest 
quality, 12 x 10, Is.; 15 x 12, 1s. 6d.; ditto, 
P.S. mounted, 1s. 6d., 2s. 3d.; prompt return; cash 
with order.—O, Faulkner, 262, Seven Sisters Road, N. 


NLARGEMENTS and Trade Work.—Bromides, 12 

x 10, Is.; 15 x 12, 1s. 6d.; Sepia bromides, 12 

x 10, 1s. 6d.—Special attention to finishing B. and 
W, and colour.—Carey, 53, Sandmere Road, Clapham. 


1 Rea OM ENTS SES mounted and spotted, 12 

x 10, ls. 6d.; 15 x 12, 2s. 3d.; unmounted, 12 x 
1U, 1s.; 15 x 12, 1s. 6d.; splendid results.—Hedingham 
and Co., 5, Whitehall Parade, Archway Road, N. 


XPERT COPYING CO.—Uopy negs. made, re- 
touched from any photo; half-plate, 9d.; quarter, 


4d.; postage 3d. Good results from faded prints. 
prompt dispatch. See below. 
“TAXPERT”’ Midget Repeating Apparatus, any 


number of positions per plate arranged ; 4-pl., 
10s, 6d.; 4, 7s. 6d., complete with dark slide.—Write 
for particulars to 47, High Road, Balham, S.W. 


UME’S 16-inch Eularging Apparatus, 12 x 10, with- 

out lenses (fine order); Travelling Bench, con- 

verts negatives, picture postcard, trade enlarger, or 

amateur, £15 10s. 13-inch, similar to above, 10 x 8, 

with condenser, without bench, £21.—Hume, Lothian 
Street, Edinburgh, 


~ A RTIST.—Water Colours and Pastels a speciality ; 
highly coloured and very effectve work at the 
most moderate prices. Also B. and W. and miniatures. 
—" Studio,” 164, Finborough Road, S.W. 
JS (Exhibitor at Royal Academy, etc.) requires 
the work of a few first-class firms only; all 
subjects, oil, water colour, B. and W., and pastel.— 
Address W. H. Durham, Amyand Studio, 116, Amyand 
Park Road, Twickenham. 


‘2 CONSIDER them very good indeed.—M. J. IK.” 

Pictorial posicards produced from customers’ 
originals, plain and coloured.—Send for samples and 
prices to Philip G Hunt, 100, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Direct from 
Always fr 
Lower 


‘ONWIL System of Papers by Post. 
maker to cons imer, Saves money. 
in perfect condition. Prompt delivery. 
List free, 


new 
prices. 


Nese to Leading Firms paints miniatures on 
ivory, with or without basis; high-class finishing 
in B. and W. or colour, hand or Aerograph.—Miss 
Ferranti, 7, Ladysmith Road, Wealdstone, Harrow. 


15 x 12 FIELD Camera, by Middlemiss, finest 

Honduras mahogany, leather bellows, double 
extension, rising front, swing and reversing back, 
three double book-form slides and case; condition 
as new; cost £16. Sacrifice £7 15s.—F. Dept., City 
Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.O. 


1-1 PLATE Ross Portrait Lens, rack adjustment, 
Waterhouse; finest order; cost £25. Sacrifice 
£8 8s.—F. Dept., City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet 


Street, E.0. 

A 25 x 21 DALLMEYER Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 
A Waterhouse stops; perfect order; cost £31 10s. 
Sacrifice £10 15s. A genuine bargain.—F. Dept., City 
Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.O. 


A BEAUTIFULLY Carved Wood Settee, 4ft. long, 
A. scroll arm, covered tapestry. Sacrifice 
£3 17s. 6d.—F. Dept., City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, 
Fleet Street, E.O. 


CARVED Hard Wood Posing Chair, complete with 

three backs and arms, four castors; a handsome 

article. Accept £3 17s. 6d.—F. Dept., City Sale and 
Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


RUOE’S Non-shifting Retouching Medium, un- 

affected by varnishing ; splendid tooth ; advertised 
ten years; used by best firms and schools; 1s., post 
free.—4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


OCR Out, Copying, and Retouching for the 
Profession. See further advertisements, headed 
“Zano,” at the end of these columns, and write for 
list.—‘ Zano,’”’ 4, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


ACKGROUNDS, by Pemberton and Oo., Rishton, 

near Blackburn.—8 x 6, 8s.; 8 x 7, 10s.; 8 x §, 

15s. ; fine soft effects; clouds, 5 x 4, 3s. 6d. Photos 
stamp. 


Ba and White Finishing, Retouching, Colouring 
Photos and Miniatures. Lessons given. Terms 
moderate.—Address Miss Ramsay, “ Balmain,’ Good- 


ID SSs in Operating, Posing, and Lighting at 

pupil's own address. Those displeased with 
results, or about to build and alter studios. Advice 
on Construction and Fitting of Studios by Professional 
Architect and Photographic Expert, F.R.P.S. Town 
or Country. Moderate fees.—T. §. Bruce (Est. 1886), 
4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


rich Road, East Dulwich, London. 


[YOWDON Postcards and Paper.—P.0.P., bromide, 
gaslight, and self-toning ; exceptional prices; all 
carriage paid; cash with order only; write for price 
list. Telephone No. 277.—Bowdon Oo., 20, Spring Road, 
Hale, near Manchester. 


b Given in Miniature Painting, Black and 
White Finishing, hand und Aerograph, water 
cclcurs, retouchiag, etc.—Miss Ferranti, 7, Ladysmith 
Road, Wealdstone, Harrow. 


Bene Enlargements a Specialite—Best work 
at low prices; we guarantee satisfaction ; 
write for list—Crayon Art Company, 25, Eversholt 
Street, Camden Town, N.W. 


ONWIL Quality Unexcelled. Joawil Papers are 

first-class. Extensively used by professionals and 

large publishers. Try them. The price is right.— 
John Williams and Oo., 39, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


ONWD. Fapers. “Richtone’” P.O.P., 123%. per 
ey quire; gross, 6 x 41, 4s. 6d.; cabinet, Zs. ‘ Don” 
P.O.P., 9s. per quire; gross, 6 x 44, 3s. 3d.; cabinet, 
2s. 10d. Cash with order. Bromide and gaslight 
papers. See Jist—John Williams and Co., 39, Picca- 
dilly, Manchester. 


ONWIL Print-out Cards. “Richtone” P.O.P., 

magnificent quality, exquisite tones, 50 1s. 6d.; 

100, 3s.; 1,000, 278. “Don” P.O.P.. 50, 1s. 4d.; 
100, 2s. 6d.; 1,000, 21s. Price list free. 


OMe Development Postcards. ‘ Richtone,’’ gas- 
light, and’ bromide, perfect blacks, lovely haif- 
tones, pearly whites, finest on the market, 50, Is. 9d. ; 
100, 3s. 6d.; 1,000, 35s. ‘‘ Don,” bromide and gas- 
light, 50, Is. 7d.; 100, 33.; 1,000, 29s. Cash with 
order only. 


ENSES.—Half-plate Achromatic Rapid Rectilinears, 

Iris diaphragms, 10s. 6d. Whole-plates, 23s. 6d. 

Enlarging Lenses, 5s. Three days’ trial—G. Mason 
and Son., Photo Dept., Armley Grove Place, Leeds. 


ANTERN Slide Colouring, by experienced artists, 

from 4s. dozen; slides made by contact, 4s. 

dozen; from prints, 10s. dozen ; postage extra. Estab- 
lished 1879.—Mason, Dorset Street, Southampton. 


hy ee P.O.P. Postcards excel all others; price 
i “2s. 6d. 100; special for large quantities; gaa 
light, 3s. 6d. 100 post free.—Martin, Ohemist, South- 
ampton. 


MigeSe Photos.—Explanatory list of most practical 
apparatus for midgets; cameras, repeating 
backs, bromide printing frames, incandescent lights.— 
Billcliff’s Camera Works, Manchester, S.W. 
\ IDGET and Stamp Mounts, slip-in, gummed backs, 
embossed designs, 5s. 9d. 1,000; handsome new 


patterns, 10s.; photographers’ blocked show cards, 
5 for 1s., post free.—Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 


OUNTS.—Cash W.0.—Stamp 4s., slip 4s. 6d. 1,000. 
New Lines. Blocking cabinets, etc. G.P.S. 20 x 16, 
13s. ; 1-1 pl., 4s. 6d.; 4-pl., 3s. 6d. 100. Xmas mounta— 
Show-Oard Works, Up. Brown St., Leicester. Est. 1897. 


] Po Benga Enlargements of finest quality ; 
84 x 64, 10d.;.10 x 8, Is.; 12 x 10, 1s. 3d.; 16 
x 12, 1s. 8d. ; list free—Percy Slater, Trade Printer and 
Enlarger, Sawtry, Peterborough. 
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J. EPSTEIN & Co, 


Wholesale and Export Moulding and 
Picture Frame Manufacturers, 


33, BROAD ST., BRISTOL. 
Works: Rupert St. and Host St., BRISTOL, 


Large manufacturers 
of Antique Brown Oak 
Frames with Ivory or 
Gold Ornaments, Ilus- 
tration of Cabinet Open- 
ing Frame shown here, 
Sample dozen assorted 
patterns forwarded on 
receipt of Postal Order 
for 11/6, Frames are 
complete with glass and 
strut backs. Any sizeor 


Send for our new illus- 
trated price list. 
OUR ONLY ADDRESS IS AT BRISTOL. X 


| X WE HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF THE SAME NAME, 


HOTIGE OF REMOVAL. 
SANDS, HUNTER, & CO. 


Dealers in Photographic Apparatus, 
have removed to 


NEW AND PERMANENT PREMISES AT 
37, BEDFORD STREET,STRAND 


(Opposite the Civil Service Stores), LONDON, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES (continued) 


IOTORIAL Postcaras printed im best quality 
Collotype, produced from customers’ own nega 
tives, plain or hand-coloured; customers may depend 
on their work being executed in the very best quality 
end style, and with great promptitude. — Harvey 
Barton and Son, St. Michael’s, Bristol. Established as 
photographic view publishers for 46 years. 


EAOCHE’S “Cardium’” Colour Pats for painting 

Photographs in beautiful tints on any paper ; 
specially invented; marvellous results; boxes, 4s. 9d. 
and 23.—7, Orlando Road, Olapham, S.W. The 
“British Journal of Photography ’”’ says: “ The results 
are decidedly satisfactory and effective.” ‘“ Focus” 
says: ‘‘ Very brilliant effects obtained ” 


0.P. Posteards, printed and enamelled and titled, 
e from customers’ own negatives, at 8s. per gross ; 
with order.—Derbyshire, Station Road, Wigan. 


| DHGRo in Postcards Printed in high-class collotype 
or half-tone from customers’ prints or negatives ; 


pattern made to oder, 


A. E. STALEY & Go., 


19, Thavies Inn, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C, 


New 1906 TELEMETER, or Distance Finder. 

This little instrument gives you the exact distance of 
any object It cannot go wrong and is extremely simple 
touse. The scale is engraved for the following dis- 

tances :—6, 8, 10, 15, 25, 50 feet and infinity. 
NO MORE GUESS WORK with your Hand Camera, 
but a perfectly sharp picture on every plate. 
An invaluable instrument. Price 21s. 


BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS IN 24 HOURS, to meet 

urgeut requirements..Upmounted from negatives 
only, 1/1 pl. 8d., 10 by 8 10d., 12 by 10 1s., 15 by 12 1s. 6d. 
Mounted P.S.Mt. and spotted from negatives in 48 hours 
(packed and post paid), 1/1 pl. 1s. 5d., 10 by 81s. 9d., 
12 by 10 2s., 15 hy 12 3s. Copies extra, } pl. 6d. List 
free. Established 1883.-_FLAMANK & TOWNSEND 
Photo Works, 69, Whitehead Road, Aston, Birmingham 


LANTERN SLI DES. We export 


thousands of slides to Germany and America, so 

our work should be good enough for you. Send nega- 

tive carefully packed, and 1/1 for trial slide. 
WILSON, Lochhead, Aberdeen. 


DEAL DIRECT WITH THE PAINTER 
N 10 En- 


D save 5O per cent. 12x 

larged and solidly painted in Oil, 5/- ; 15x12, 7/6 ; 
18x14, 8/6; 24x20, 12/6. Water-colours and Black and 
Whites same price as Oils. All likenesses guaranteed 
erfect or money refunded. Established 25 years. En- 
largements, post free: 12x10, 1/6; 15x12, 2/-; 18x15, 
2/6 ; 244x204, 4/6. Colonial work a specialit; 
FE. T. HAYES, ARTIST and ENLARGER 

10, Hawstead Road, Catford, S.E. 


ENCLISH PLATE MARK MOUNTS, 


With India Tint laid on, good solid stout Boards. Far 
superior to foreign thin pulpy Mounts generally offered. 


Size of Board Tint * Per 100 Per 1,000 
64x54 . 25/- 
8hx 6} 35/- 

10 x 8 40/- 
12 x10 57/- 
144 x10} 80/- 
15 x12 90/- 
18 x14h 440/- 
18 x144 140/- 


20 x 15h 


than 50 or 500 of one size at above prices. Any 


viding 250 are ordered. Name and address printed 

from 2/- per 100 or free on 1,000 of any one size, For 

other sizes, é&c., send for Samples and Price List, 
DIscoUNT FOR CASH WITH ORDEns, 

For Orders not less than £1, 24 per cent. ; ditto, £2, 5 per 
cent. ; ditto, £5, 74 per cent. ; ditto, £10, 10 per cent. 
Box for a £1 Orde 6d. Box fora £5 Order ... 1/6 

9m 2a /- ® En 5; cco BIR 
Full prices allowed if returned. 
BROWN, SCOTT, & CO., Red Lion Yard, 254, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “* Punctual. London,” 


OSTCARDS, P.O.P., excellent quality, 203. per 
1,000; 4s. 200; sample 100, 2s. 6d.—Carruth and 
Co., 185, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


C.P. Picture Postcards, printed from photc- 

e° graphers’ own sets of negatives; best work 
only; nothing inferior; every card enamelled and 
separately trimmed ; 100, 7s. ; 1,000, £3. Sample stamp. 
—E. G. Wilson and Co., The Doncaster Photo Works, 
36, Cooper Street, Doncaster. 


ICTURE Postcards (Bromid2) printed from photo- 
graphers’ own negatives; matt, 5s. 6d. 100; glossy 
enamelled. 6s. 100; prompt delivery ; sample stamp. 
—E. G. Wilson and Co., The Doncaster Photo Works, 
36, Cooper Street, Doncaster. 


OSTCARDS (official size)—P.O.P., 2s. 3d. 100, 

21s. 6d. 1,000. Gaslight and bromide, 3s. 100. 
Cab. P.O V., 3s. gross; 4-plate P.S. muunts, 3s 100.— 
Atlas Pemting Works, Masbro’. 


ETOUCHING and Lessons.—T. S. Bruce. (Est. 

1886). Finest finish ; sharp return; prices mode- 

rate; tinting. Postal and personal lessons in retouch- 

ing and B. and W. and colour work Send for price 
lists.—4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London. 


ETOUCHING (high-class).—Cabinet beads, 6d.; 2, 
J 3d. : full, 2d.; carte heads, 3d.; 3, 2d.; full, 1d. 
Gash and postage with order.—Charles Sayer, 250, 


orders executed with despatch; terms moderate. 
Senior and Co., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 


OSTCARDS from your own views, not merely best 
in quality and cheapest in price, but neproduced 
-80 rapidly (time ia everything nowadays) that no rival 
house attempts tc compete. All orders despatched in 
from one fo four days. very professional photo- 
. grapher should take up this, the most profitable bit 
of business to be found. One thousand of one 
subject, 168 Reprints any time within twelve 
months, 128 6d. per 1,000. Magnificent work.—Write 
‘for specimens without delay to Lordon Studio, 20-22, 
St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, E.0. 


OSTCARDS.—Xmag Greetings, 24 P.O.P. or 18 

gaslight, 1s., post free. Xmas Masks and Mottoes 
(nc double printing), 7d. packet. Xmas Mounts, 
midgets, 17s. 61. 1,000.—Crown M’f’y., Rotherham. 


ProtoRraL Postcards, all styles. Oollotype, Photo- 
chrome, imitation P.O.P.; the latest novelty ; 
marvellous results; postcards from clients’ own photos 
and designs produced in shortest time at extraordi- 
‘tary cheap rates.—F. ©. Morgan and Oo., Limited, 
4, New Union Street, London, E.C. 


ICTORIAL Postcards, View Albums, Souvenirs, 

etc., executed by all processes, in high-class 

style, from customers’ own negatives or prints; finest 

work’; competitive prices; prompt delivery ; write for 

*pecimens.—Art Printers, Lid., Collotype Printers for 
the Trade, Counterslip, Bristol. ¥ 


PcrorraL Posteards.—Customers requiring their 
., Yiews reproduced in first-class Collotype sheuld 
Write for samples and prices to The Ozograph Co., 
‘ltd, 145, St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol. 


PLEASE B&ENTI 


Albion Road, Stoke Newington, London 

Res UCHING.—Artistic, but likeness carefully pre- 
served: moderate prices; prompt return.—Miss 

Tugwe'l, £3, Leith Mansions, Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


ETOUCHING.—High-class ; moderate prices ; heads 
J a snc y: outdoor work  undertaken.— 
“BF, B.,”’ 20, Costa Street, Peckham, S.E. 


PECIAI, Lines.—1].000 Oxford Lines, 10 x 8, 20s. 

1,000; 10 x 8 plate sunks, 7 x 5 tint, 35s. ; 1,000 

plain cabinets, 10s.; 1,000 C.D.V., 4s.—Edward Peck, 
Wholesale Photographic Chemist, East Dereham. 


1= PLATE Walnut Studio Camera, extra long 

extension, leather bellows, swing back and 
side swing, complete with two repeating backs. A 
bargain, £4 7s. 6d.—F. Dept., City Sale and Exchange, 
90-94, Fleet Street, E.O. 


1-1 PLATE Triple Extension Field Camera, by 
Watts, compound rack focussing, rising front, 
swing and reversing back, Aldis Anastigmat Lens, 
F. 7 Iris, turntable, three double dark slides, and 
three-fold tripod. Sacrifice £6 15s.—F. Dept., City 
Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


1- PLATE American Walnut Body Enlarger, long 
-L ext ion, leather bellows, Archimedean screw 
focussing, rising and cross front, 11-inch plano-convex 
condenser, in brass cells, Clement and Gilmer portrait 
enlarging objective, rack focussing, Russian iron light 
chamber; cost £19 10s. Sacrifice £14 128. 6d.— 
F. Dept., City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet 
Street, B.C. 


1 x 8 SQUARE Bellows Premier Camera, leather 

bellows, double extension, rising and cross 
front, swing and reversing back, Watson 10 x 8 R.R. 
Lens, F. 8 Iris, three double dark slides, and folding 
tripod. Accept £8 15s. Cost double.—F. Dept., City 
Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


1 ) x 8 LONG Extension Studio Camera, rack and 

pinion focussing, swing back, rising front, 
fitted one 10 x 8 slide and one 1-1 plate repeating 
back; cost £10 Sacrifice £6 7s. 6d. Perfect 
order.—F. Dept., Saie and Exchange, 90-94, 
Fleet Street, E.O. 


12 x 10 PORTABLE Field Camera, leather bellows, 
had double extension, rising fiont, swing and 
reversing back, fitted’ Clement and Gi!mer R.R. Lens, 
F. 8 Iris, three double dark slides and case. Sacrifice 
£8 12s. 6d. As: new.—F. Dept., City Sale and Ex- 
change, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Sree Christmas Mounts, all folding slip-in, one 
dozen cabinets, 2s. 6d. (usual price 6s.); one 

dozen 4-pl., 3s. (usual price 8s.); one dozen 4-pl., 

1s. 9d.: one dozen O.D.V.. 1s. 6d.—Peck. Dereham 


CC Ee aC thick Ferrotype Plates for 
squeegeeing, 14 x 10, 6s. per dozen: nost naid to 
env address in the kingdom.—Moore, 258, Heneage 
Street. Birmingham. 


TAMP Mounts, C.W.0.—Clearing line, 60,000, em 

bossed, at 4s. 1,000; if gum backs, at 4s. pa.: 

oval or oblong, 3,000 ox. line, 4-pl., £2.—Show-Card 
Works. Upper Brown Street, Leicester. Est. 1897. 


4 hes Short Portrait Lamp (patent).—The right of 
selling this lamp has been secured by Messrs. 
Kodak, Ltd., to whom all inquiries should be made. 


Vente to Sell, or Let on Hire, good:class 
Films; low hire rates.—The Micrograph Co., 
Ltd., 7. Great Queen Street, London, W.O. 


Yipee (specialist in copying).—Good negatives from 

faded photos; prompt returns.—Price list on 
application to Zaao, 4, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, 
London, N. 


12 x 10 SQUARE Bellows Camera, by Spratt, finest 
hed Honduras mahogany, leather bellows, double 
front, swing and reversing 
back, fitted 13m. Busch Series III., No. 5, Anas‘igmat, 
F. 7.7, three double dark slides, and folding tripod, 
and waterproof case. Accept £14 14s.—F. Dept., City 
Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


extension, rising and crc 


12 x 10 REGENT Studio Camera, finest Spanish 

mahogany, brass bound, long extension, com- 
pound racks for focussing, and Archimedean screw, 
rising front, double swing back, 12 x 10 slide, curtain 
blind shutter, and 1-1 plate repeating back, fitted 
1-1 plate Ross Portrait Lens, and triple pillar ebonised 
stand, Archimedean screw, tilt and rising. Accept 
£29 5s. Only wants seeing.—F. Dept., City Sale and 
Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.O. 


1 x 10. ENLARGER, l6in. condenser, 10 x 8, 13in., 

for business photos., or printing firms, for bro- 
mides, enlarged negs., process poster negs., photo litho 
cliches ; moderate.—Hume, Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 


B . Continued on Page XVIII. 
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MEDALS AND HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


AUTUMN # WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY, 
IN DULL WEATHER ROSS’ LARGE APERTURE LENSES. 


Ross-Zeiss Koss Ross-Goerz 


“PLANAR,” ‘ UNAR,” ‘et DOUBLE 
“TESSAR, ” and ya ANASTIGMAT 
‘‘PROTAR” LENSES. ee LENSES. 


"NEW PATENT 
“ HOMOCENTRIC ” 
LENSES. 


<a PRICE LISTS FREE, ROSS’ FOCAL emi LENS 
THE NEW ae ALMOS | CAMERAS TD. and other CAMERAS 


; , Lonpon, w. | of Professional and 
noss-zeiss 2TESSan tenses, |", NEW 2080 staner, 1 per aga 


Eumphilet on Application. OPTICAL WORKS—CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. Amateur Photography. 


™" AGFA 


Neutral Toning and Fixing Salt, 


PRODUCING A GOLD BATH 


That does not double tone, 
That does not sulphur tone, 
That does not unduly reduce the prints, 
That is suitable to all papers, 
Per Tin, That produces a wide range of colours, 
1 Ir That fixes the print first, and 
That tones it afterwards, 
That is conducive te permanence. 


Making 30 ozs. 
of solution. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


Wholesale only of 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & G€2., 
9 and 10, St. Mary-at-Hill. 
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(MAS 
GREETINGS 
\ND 

(00D WISHES 
FOR YOUR 
PROSPERITY 
IN 1906. 


Have you my 
Price List ? 


— §. A. FRY 


BROMIDE, CARBON, and PLAT. ENLARCEMENTS 
and FINISHING. TRADE ONLY. 


PRICE and DISCOUNT LIST 
Post Free to Professional Photographers. 


my’? «:12, South Villas, 
OREO! Camden Square, 
1008 NORTH, LONDON, N.W. 


M. & L. GASHFORD, Artists 


im Monochrome and Colour. 
ENLARGERS TO THE TRADE. 
Miniatures on Ivory, &c., a Speciality. 

The highest class of work at moderate charges. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


19, Burlington Road, Bayswater, W. 


COLLOTYPE PRINTING 


in all styles and sizes up to 30 in. X20 in. 
Estimates on receipt of particulars. 


G. W. WILSON & CO., Aberdeen. 


HUNDREDS OF 


SECONDHAND 
CAMERAS 


LENSES, SHUTTERS, ENLARGERS, &e.” 


At greatly reduced prices, but all in perfect 
order. Full Catalogue sent post free by 
return oa application. 


EXTENDED PAYMENTS 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 


¢ W. WARREN JEPSON & Co. 


Make a Speciality of High-class 


RETOUCHING. 
Cab. Head, Gd ; Cab., #-length, Sd. 
Specimen Negative Retouched FREE for Postage. 
The Photographic Works, HANOVER ST,, LEEDS. 


COLLOTYPE 
POSTCARDS 


From Customers’ own Prints or 
Transparencies. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


™ Zinco-Collotype Co. 
MACDONALD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


wg 
5 


S 


Fancy Folding Slip-in, &c. Sample Packets I/-, 2/-, &18/- 
Fancy Paste-on Mounts, with Blocked Mottoes, 
25 cabinets or 50 C. de. V.’s. All post free. 
Crown Manufactory, ROTHERHAM. 


VIEW POSTCARDS 3X, “sitorven 

AND COLLOTYPE, 
from Customers’ own Negatives. Read what a custo- 
mer says :—‘‘ Bishop's Stortford, Sept. 25th, 1905. ........ 
Cards to hand; they are very nicely done. I enclose you 
view of Blythwood Dairy. It was one I had done over 
12 months ago at ......... I think you will be as satisfied 
as Iam that your work stands first of the two. The 


—Yours faithfully, A. M.” Our Work is Right and our 
Prices are Right. Send for Samples. W.& T. GAINES, 
Bankfield Works, Burley, Leeds. 


Bromide Enlargements for 
the Trade Only. 


Very Best Work at Lowest Possible Prices. 


We make a speciality in Black and White and Oil Paint- 
ings. Send your orders direct to the Artists, 


C. STONE & CO., 


21, Wyndham Arcade, Cardiff. 


Efficient Work and Prompt Delivery guaranteed. 


JOHN DONE & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1872) 


Photographic Works, NEW BARNET. 
Specialite—P.0.P. Work for Professional 
Photographers. 

LOW PRICES. BEST QUALITY. RAPID EXECUTION. 
Testimonials from High-Class Houses. 
Collections and Deliveries in London Daily. 


PHOTO Ss) = 


ae ENGRAVING C? 


IF DESIRED. 


LARGE NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
also Illustrated Catalogue of Enlargers, 
Post Free. 


TELLA CAMERA CO. 


(DEPT. F), 
110, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


CAMERAS BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


wes 


DEPT BP 


COVENTRY 


Bx ROS \ 
U7 ~ustoMERS coe 
¥ PHOTOGRAPHS @ + 


PLAIN or COLOURED 
SPECIMENS. 


Foreigner is no longer required when your work is seen, | 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


LESSONS. 
DON’T WASTE THE WINTER MONTHS 


Learn Retouching and B.& W. Finishing, by Personal or 
POSTAL Course, Slow and Defective Retouchers and 
B. & W. Artists Improve and Quicken your work by 
Expert Instruction. See pages 27, 28, and 29,%* .J. 
ALMANAC, 1906,” and address T. S. BRUCE, Artist 
4, Villas-on-Heath, Vale, Hampstead, London 
for terms and particulars. 3 


CARBON, PLATINOTYPE, BROM IDE, 


ING & MINIATURE 
COLOURING. 


‘at the lowest prices for sopnd} 
AN) results. Price list on application 6 


Messrs. Hailstone, 91, Adelaide Rd.,Lon.,N. 


PORTABLE 
STUDIOS. 


Built in Sections te 
bolt togethen, 


Easily Erected, 
Strongly Built. 


FREE ON RAIL. 


Write for Illustrated List and Press Notices. 
Printed instructions for erecting free to each purchaser. 


A. M. WARNE & CO., Portable Building Experts, 
Fountain Works, ROMFORD. 


EVERY FACILITY FOR PROMPT DESPATCH 


BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS 


IN #4 HOURS. 
(Unmounted), 12 x 10, [/-; 15 x 13, 1/6. 


ASTON MANOR PHOTO ENLARGING 


WORKS (astep. 1879), 
81, ASTON ROAD NORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 


PHOTOMETALLOID 


THE VERY LATEST, 
The FINEST and MOST ARTISTIC effects in 


photographic printing are obtained by using 


SENSITISED 


METALLOID PAPERS 


for Clearness, Brilliance, and Absolute Permanency, 
these far surpass anything hitherto obtained, Easy to 
work Free sample of paper, with particulars, either 
direct or through any photog: aphic dealer, from 
METALLOID PHOTO CO.,:, Brindley Street, 
New Cross, LONDON. 
Orders Should be given through a photographic dealer. 
For Metalloid Portraits, Reproductions, Enlarge- 
ments, and other Specialties :—Gillard’s Studios, 106, 


Great Russell St., and 32. Piccadilly Circus. London. 
E 3 


HE NEWEST & FINESy 


camerasslenses 


Au High-Class makes supplied. 
Bargains in Second-hand Cameras 


Cameras ef any make taken in 
part-payment. 
Lowest Prices for Gash or 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


Interesting Lists Free. 


Seavice ProtocraPHic Soc! 
292 High Holborn, London, W.c.. ie 


—_——[[_ 
If you are thinking of changing your Printers 
why not try 


THOS. B. BALL & CO., 
26, Trinity Road, Wood Green, N.? 


7, B. B., having had over 40 years’ Practical Experience 
in Printing and Toning in large quantities, guarantees 
all work of First Quality and Moderate in Price. 
ENLARGING, COPYING, DEVELOPING, &o, 
Messengers in Town Daily. Country crdera promptly 
executed, 


seer tren pgs tesa > 


a at a we = 
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The most popular medium for 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


Yields exquisite Sepia tones 


with the Sulphide Bath. 


World-Famed for Quality. 


Grades : 
Smooth, Rough, Cream Crayon, 
Xtra Rough, and X (Special 


thick). 


‘““ENAMMO” Coes 


Wellington & Ward, 
Elstree, Herts. 
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miEneR 


lYou CAN FOCUS. 
1ON THE SCREEN . 


Q 


a 


AND YET ENJOY ALL THE KODAK | 


ADVANTAGES. 


A HIGH-CLASS CAMERA FOR FILMS AND PLATES. 


Gives 5x4 Pictures. Costs SIX:GUINEAS. 


Write for the **Sereen Focus” Leaflet, of all Dealers, and 


~ Kodak, k 57-61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, 


BAUGH LONDON, E.C. 


Branches: 96, Bold St., LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan St., GLASGOW. 
59, Brompton Rd., S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford St., W.; 171-173, Regent St., W.: 
and 40, Strand, London, W.C. 


‘PLEASE “MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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National Telephone : 20. 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


BOAES, as; 


Decorated and Plain, 
FOR THE 


Photographic Trade. 


VIEW OF WORKS. 


HUN TLEY, BOORNE, & STEVENS, Limited 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Tinworks, Reading.” 


QUOTATIONS GIVEN TO SAMPLES 
OR DESCRIPTION. 


> am 


Correspondence 
Invited. 


TIN WORKS, READING. 


at Lowest Prices for Cash. C6 


) ts 


containing SILVER, GOLD, & PLATINUM melted and purchased at their full Market Value by 


J. BLUNDELL & SONS, 


J.J. & T. @. Buunpz.1, 


189, WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Four doors from Oxford Street. 
Linas OF SILVER of Best Quality at the Full Reduction. 


4746 Gerrard. 
CHLORIDE OF GOLD 


onsignments attended to with dispatch. 


eas 


BLIT 9 Gaslight Papers. 


THE Brest & CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 
Rich Blue-Black Tones 
Uniform & Permanent Results 


Printed and Developed by an 
ordinary Gas-Flame 


-ALL ONE PRICE, glossy or matt, | 


Nett cash with order only. 
6x44 per doz. Gd. per gross 5/3 Other sizes 
2 W/I ” 


Samples 8}x 64 oH 11/6 and card 


post free 10x i) Gs Glin ances 
1/. 1210 ss 94 if 25/- to order, 
15x12 , 3/2 ” 0/- 


Postcards, Glossy or Matt, per dozen, 6d.; 100, 
3/4; 500, 15/-; 900, 25/-, post free. 


R. L. HART, 7, orsefair st., LEICESTER. 
——— EE Ee ee ee 
POSTCARDS from Photographers’ 


own Negatives, plain and coloured. 
Samples and prices from 


C.W WILSON & €O., Aberdeen 


ELECTRIC ) 
PRESSEN’GAS |. patented 
ACETEYLENE:( _< 


GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMATS. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


of acknowledged excellence. 


Mounted on heavy English P.S.M., and finished by 
skilled Artists, in Black and White, 


10x8 12x10 15x12 18x15 20x16 


A quality ....... 2/- 2/6 3/6 5/6 7/6 


Bo, ... 8: 3/6 4/6 TJ/- 9/6 
One. . S/- 5/6 6/6 9/6 12/6 
Unmounted ...... 1/3 1/6 @/- 2/6 3/- 


Reduction on quantities. 
| Messrs. R. 
; much admired, and we shall require several others done 
| for our reception room and window.” 


HM. HOLDEN, 


‘10. LONDON STREET, PADDINCTON, London, W. 


Postage extra. 
& Co. write :—‘‘ Your work is ver, 


W.M.STILL & C0. 


24, Charles St. Hafioa Garden, 


—<$<$<$<$<$ 
Hume's Enlarging Apparatus 
AND LECTURERS’ PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Correctly Fitted with any Modern Illuminant. 
OIL, MANTLE, SOL. 
ACETYLENE, LIME, 
ELECTRIC ARC, 
NERNST. 
HUME’S UP-TO-DATE 
CATALOCUE. 


2 36 pages. 90 Illustra- 
tions. Practical Descriptions. “for Business and 
Amateur Photographers, Printing Firms, Picture 
Postcard and Lantern-slide Makers, Designers, Archi- 
tects, Engineers. Novelties in Accessories designed, 
manufactured, and sold by 


Wm. HUME, 1, Lothian Street, Edinburgh, 


~/E. LAVER ALDHAM, 


Enlarger and Artist. 


List sent to Profession ONLY. 


Aythorp Roding, Dunmow, Essex, 


| STUDIO 
\\. SHUTTER 


cLOsED 


OUR OWN MAKE. Highest Possible Quality. 
THOUSANDS of this pattern SOLD. 

The rubber parts are of the highest quality. 
Sizes & Prices of Shutters, including Pneumatic Release : 
3 in., £{ 2 0 | 54in., £] [0 0, | Extra pear Bu 1/9 
Sho) 14695, 11216 Tratches 4. ... WG 
me Age % 1 18D 2 fold Bellows Teats 1/6 

» 76/73 , 2 00 | Tubing 4d. per foot. 
New Leather Bellows fitted to other wakers’ shutters, 
/- to 8/G. according to size, 


Lay Me 
6 


~r 


Tae ALTRINCHAM RUBBER CO., ALTRINCHAM. 
1 


(A.W. 8. SANDERSON, Proprietor.) 


LONDON .E.C,» 


' 36-page Catalogue sent post-free. 


Head Office & Show-rooms: Mossburn Buildings, 


Altrincham. 
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Tor the IOP CF22 
artistic \ Exhibthion 
Worker: J Ce ge 


CREAM CRAYON 


Ve 


AGET | 


SELF~TONING : 


be finest Keswlhls 2 
Thee! seape WUD FA a_f 


the wlmost. Stmphiclhy. 


me Te ATE TUTTE CLM A aT 
2 CD 0 DS 0S OD. ODO 0 OS OS SS x 


THE PAGET PRIZE PLATE © 


WATFORD, ENGIAND. 


a ill Hin “as Lili ny! ly (hr: I I cm | i! (il: 
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WATSON’S 


ARGUS? REFLEX camera 


The best 


PNPINGINGENIINIINISN GS Eton 


Reflex Gamera 
for Professional 
Purposes. 

77] 
Unequalled for 


Portraiture, 


and for 
Topical Events. 


The picture can be seen (full size), focussed, and 
secured simultaneously. 
The Focal Plane Shutter gives any Ser sure 
from ,Time up to 1-1200th of a second 


(In Two Varieties). 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE. 


A highest quality Camera 
T MODERATE PRICES. 


FOR Q Camera with Here Frame, ne 5x4 4-plate. 
° eee 1 Hi (3 
Q Tens and ShestShies B18: 10 £20:11 £24:17:6 


NINN Noor Net 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Simplest possible manipulation, © 


313, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Finest possible results, ; | 
WARM TONES. ; 


Oar arl nt arora Dornan Noosa aNnarNornonr 


Telegrams." ‘HAMEL’ Notre” “Telephone. 
N° 1625. 


HAMEL @ 


Nort NGHAM. 


EDINBURGH: 16, Forrest Rd. BIRMINGHAM: 2, Easy Row, 
Any tone at desire with the 


same developer 
Unequalled for beauty of results 


NANA AMNews 


gor ) 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LARGE USERS, ATERPR GSK 
When wanting — 
Illustrations for General \ 
/ Advertising, Cansult Specialists’ \ 
f/who Know Your Requirements 


FURNITURE. BUILDINGS. 
INTERIORS. MACHINERY. 
FASHIONS. LACES. 
LINENS Etc 


CAcewen VEawr FoR. ME VSS. 


NAN 


Of all Dealers or from 


PRACTI CAL 
EXPERIEN CE 
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It is essential that you use 
For ordinary “ plat-matt ” 
A 0 T 0 C R A p i 5 enlargements. 
For enlargements with 
ROTOGRAPH ; a medium rough surface. 
ROTO F RA P i F The surface is ‘“‘cream- 
a 
ROTOG RAPH fF F & F any tint by all processes. 
» y a a 


Your Dealer Stocks Them. 


READ 


“The Bromide 
Monthly and 
Photo Notes.” 


2/6 per annum, 
post-free. 


Specimen Copy 
1d, stamp. 


B RO M [ DE : The Important Point 


EN LARC] 4 need not trouble you. 
C. 
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of 


“which paper to use” 


For artistic effects. 


tinted” and rough. 


Are very easily toned to 


Sulphide, Hypo - Alum, 
Coppermete-smete: 


Send a Postcard for 
“Hints on Toning,” 
“Wow to Avoid Stains,” ete., 
and List of 


PRICES. 


(ANY GRADE). 


Rotary 


ipl. q2sheets ... : 6d. 


Specialities. 


Rotary Photo Go,, 


Ltd, 


Other Sizes pro rata. 


12, New Union 5t,, 
London, E.G. 
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‘Chess Brand’ 


ASLIGHT PAPER. 


GLOSSY and MATT. 


The Ideal Paper for Autumn and Winter Work. 
Highest Quality. Popular Prices, 
Manufactured only by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, LTD. 
RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 


TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS.. 


0. SICHEL & CO. 
HAVE YOU TRIED | ‘IDEAL’ PLATES. 


SPECIAL RAPID and ORDINARY: 


GARBON PROCESS ?| ‘IDEAL’ C.C. PAPER 


fs MATT. 
It is INEXPENSIVE TO WORK, EXTREMELY 4 Q D . 
: ; 0] ma th 
SIMPLE, and produces PERMANENT COPIES The Finest Paper of its kind now on the 
in a wide range of colours, ireluding Sepias, Blacks, 4 Market. 
Reds, Blues and Greens, etc, 4 r4 | 
The judicious harmonising of suitable tissues and transfer 5 
papers enables carbon workers to obtain a greater variety of : 
colour and surface effect than is possible by any other process. F 
TRIAL SETS containing all essential materials, viz. :— In P. O.P., GLOSSY or MA TT, 
Sensitive Tissue, Single Transfer Paper, Actinometer, Squee- : BROMIDE do 
gee, Safe-edge Masks, Powdered Alum, and Instructions for E 2 


use. Quarter-plate, 2/6; Half-plate or 5 by 4 ins., 3/6; GASLIGHT, do, 
Whole-plate, 4/6. : COLLODIO-CHLORIDE, do. 


i SELF-TONING (C.C.), do. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, i FULE PARTICULARS AND SAP>rI Te ant Apt ecr—inny, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.c. SPECIAL TERMS TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Works: WEST EALING. 


Showrooms and Offices—52, BUNHILL ROW, E.C. 
Telephone—1613 LONDON WALL, 
Telegrams—“ FRAMEWORK, LONDON.” 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
OF PERMANENT UTILITY. 


‘FHORNTON-PICKARD 


“IMPERIAL” 


TRIPLE EXTENSION 


COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


THE FINEST LOW-PRICED SET. 

A Camera of New and Original 
Tesign, fitted with every Practical 
Movement. 

For General Work, Copying, Enlarg- 
ing, and Telephotography. 

Spring Stretchers to Back and Front 
making Automatic Adjustment. 

REAL LEATHER BELLOWS. 


HORNTON-PICKARD 
(Tite Exension 9 


)MPLETE 
OUTFIT 


(HALF-PLATE SIZE) 


0 


SPECIFICATION. 


Triple "Uxtension Camera, 
fitted with Biass Turntable. 
Behind Lens Time and Inst. 
Shutter, with Speed Indi- 


cator. 
Threefold Ash Tiipod Stand. 
Double Bock-form Dark Slide. 
Beck-Symmetrical Lens with 
lris Diaphragm _//8. 


HALF-PLATE OUTFIT, "7@/- 
For other sizes, see Complete 
Catalogue. post free, 

THE THORNTON-PICKARD MFG. CO., 
Ltd., Altrincham. 
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BRAND 


Photograp! 
Outfit 


A complete 
and compact 
chemical outfit 


for 


As illustrated. 
In black japanned 


TT 


metal case. 


Outside measurements, 434x414 x2 in. 


Of all chemists and dealers 


Burroucus WELLCOME AND Co. 
Lonpvon, SYDNEY, CAPE TOWN AND MILAN 


{corYRIGHT} 


RIGHT NOW. 


Now is the time to look into the matter of your cash system. Now the rush of ‘ before- 
Christmas” business is over, you have got more time to give. to this vital part of your business. 


If you have got to make any change, you want to do it now, and get it fairly started 


before the rush of Spring business. 


We maintain that our National Cash Register for photographers will save you money by 
preventing mistakes in cash, and keeping a splendid system on your business. 


No-human being can carry out a business system in the way a machine will do it. 


Post the coupon to-day, and we will give you full particulars free, 


SeeeeunSSsesnoquesocooeoesos sess Cut along this 


line. 


COUPON. 


TO THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., LTD., SYSTEMS DEPARTMENT, 
225 & 226, Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Please give me full information about your National Cash Registers for Photographers, 
and show how they would save money, and provide a check and system for my business. 


I do not undertake to buy anything; I only ask for free information. 


Name 


B.J.P., Dec. 22, 1905. 
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GOLD MEDALS AND HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
me AE RI SO 


AUTUMN AND WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. 
IN DULL WEATHER RQSS’ LARCE APERTURE LENSES. 


ROSS LENSES 


FOR THE AMATEUR. FOR THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 
FOR THE PROCESS WORKER. 
UNRIVALLED SELECTION FOR ALL PURPOSES. - 


THE NEW PATENT 


“HOMOCENTRIC” LENS. 


ABSOLUTELY i, ll oe | SERIES B, F/5.6, 
SPHERICALLY NS iota Extremely Rapid Exposures. 
Ja | SERIES C, F/6.3 
CORRECTED ia | For Hand Gaméra Work. 
AND PERFECTLY 5 SERIES D, F/8 
ZONELESS. a Views, Groups, Copying, etc, 


For Adaptation to OLD or NEW Cameras, 


THE MOST RECENT AND IMPROVED FOCAL PLANE AND OTHER CAMERAS 
fitted with ROSS’ New Patent “HOMOCENTRIC” LENS. 


Send for Illustrated List, 


THE NEW PALMOS CAMERAS. 


With Fitted with Ross’ 
Focal Plane Shutter | New 
made of “Homocentric ” Lenses, 
Light Metal, Or with 
for Plates, Cut Films, Ross-Zeiss “Tessar” 
or Roll Films. Lenses. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET WITH PRICES FREE BY POST, 


ROSS-ZEISS “PLANAR,” “UNAR,” “PROTAR,” and “TESSAR” Lenses, 
ROSS-GOERZ Double Anastigmats, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS OF EVERY KIND, 


ROSS. Ltd, i Sew Bord Street, London, w. 
9 


e9 31, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


rh Established 1S30. Hilustrated Frice List Fost Free. 
1] 
| 


Works :—CLAPHAM COMMON, S.w. Se 


: PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN OORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISER® 


ber 2, 1905: 
peers J THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. inne en 


E, wish our numerous Customers the Best Compli- 

ments of the Season, and beg to thank them for 
their kind support, and trust in the ensuing year to be favoured 
with their esteemed orders for Photolinol Material and 
Enlargements, Finishing, Angelo Sepia Platinum’ 
Paper, and other Specialities, which will have our usual best 


attention and promptness. 


PHOTOLINOL, Ltd., 


Telegrams: ‘ Photolol,” London, Chiswick Hall Works, Chiswick, London, W. 


Telephone : 1164, Hammersmith. 


KF photographers can seriously study optics, but the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and all may prove that among lenses the simplest means are best, by 
comparing Cooke lenses with any others. We willingly send Cooke lenses on trial, 
Knowing that theic merits, which result from simplicity of construction and rare accuracy 


TAYLOR, TAYLOR? Hopson. fz? 
S Ww 


Stoucutos Street Works, LEICESTER, 
an meet. LONDON. W. 


of workmanship, will ensure decision in their favour. 


Write us or ask your dealer. Booklet Z332 gives particulars. 


MATTHEWS, PRICE & CO., Central Mills, Cough Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. 


Bullion andAssay Dept. ...13, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, LONDON, W.C. 
Branch Depot ... ian 17, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 

TO DRY PLATE MANUFACTURERS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS.—Full value given for all 
Residues containing Gold and Silver. Add parcels received prepared and purchased at full market 
value. Prompt attention. Special furnace for reducing liquid residues. Immediate Cash Settle- 

a ments. And Manufacturers of Pure Nitrate of Silver. 
London Telephone Nos. :—1665 Holborn. Bullion Offices : 3543 Gerrard. Manchester 3747. 


Wr. KING & CO. 
KINGSTON ENLARGING WORKS. 


PS TIAAAA ANA LAAAS REE E URE RL E Le 
ENLARGEMENTS IN BROMIDE, CARBON, & PLATINOTYPE. 


Printing in all styles. 


Speciality -SEPIA BROMIDES. 


If you have not already seen them, send a trial order. 


The enormous demand for these proves their excellence. 


Note Address + KINGSTON ENLARGING WORKS, SOUTHSEA ROAD, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, 


Particvlars a app eae 4 
NS EXCHANGE COUPON = ::.:2'= 
68, Cornhill, London, E.C. ‘ 


ADVERTISERS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRADES (contin ed). | 
J x 10 SQUARE Bellows Camera, by Houghton, | 
1 leather bellows, double extension, rising and 

cross front, swing and reversing back, Houghton 12 
by 10 R.R. Lens, three double slides, with carriers, 


tripod, and case. Sacrifice £8 17s. 6d. As new.— 
F. Dept., City Sale and Exchange, 20-94, Fleet 


Street, H.C. 
1 x 12 WATSON’S Square Bellows Camera, leather 
bellows, double extension, Archimedean screw 
focussing, swing and) reversing back, andi three double 
slides; cost £20. Sacrifice £10 12s. 6d.—F. Dept., 
City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet reet, E.C. 


] py x 12 WATSON’S Field Camera, leather bellows, 
Lo doube extension, swing and revé ng back, 
cwo double book-form slides, and solid leather case; 
cost £18. Accept £10 10s.—F. Dept., City Sale and 
Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


gas, beautifully plated, in finest order; cost 
g rifice £6 7s. 6d. A genuine bargain.—F. Dept., 
y Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.O. 


jens Globe Enameller, quadruplex gear, for 
£8 


13-"o% Condenser, best full aperture, enlarges, 

reduces, converts negatives for picture post- 
card trade, professional or amateur, £9 10s.—Hume, 
Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 


Received too Late for Classification. 
Ne Consulting Photographer.—J. W. Hilder, 
M.P.P.A. (formerly with Marion and Co. and S. 


Fry and ©o., Ltd.), 30 years’ practical experience. Fees 
mcderate.—Lyndhurst, Clarence Road, E. Croydon. 


BUSINESS for Sale, S.E.; rare bargain; D.F. 

shop, good living accommodation; rent low; 
accept £15 for quick sale; stamp reply.—K. 14, 24, 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


/ 12 x 10 Camera, three D.S., solid leather 
case, turntable, base, with tripod; cost 
£22 lis. 6d.; accept £13. Alzo 15 x 12 aluminium 
R.R. Lens, by Burr; accept £5; all as new. Also 
d-plate camera, complete; accept £1 10s. Apply 
Bennett, 7, Kent House Road, Sydenham, S.E. 


Ip eeADeD Payments.—Tress Bijou Back and Print- 
ing Frame, for producing panel midgets, with 
black borders, and name and address in white.—The 


Service Photographic Society, 292, High Holborn. 


BRINS 
OXYGEN. 


Addresses: 
BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, LTD. : 
Offices & Works, Elverton St., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MANCHESTER OXYGEN COMPANY, LTD. : 
Great Marlborough Street, MANCHESTER. 


BIRMINGHAM OXYGEN COMPANY, LTD. : 
Saltley Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


NSTANTANEOUS Exposures of Children.—Groups 
can now be »btained with our Portrait Lamp 
with results equal to daylight. The new attachment 


can be seen working daily.—The Tress Co. 
OSTCARDS —Gaslight or Bromide, 50, 1s. 9d.; 
P.O.P., 50, 1s 4d.; self-toning, 25, 1s. 6d. Papers, 
self-toning 4-plate, 1s. 36 pieces; 6 x 44 24 pieces, 
Is. 2d.; P.O.P., 4-plate, 72 pieces, 1s. id.; 6 x 44. 
72 pieces, 1s. 19d.; 8 x 6, 72 picwes, 33. 6d. All post 


paid.—The Tress Co., 205, Oxford Street, W. 


TOP !—-Are you searching for photographic novel- 
tie If so, send for particulars of the Tress 
Co.’s latest—viz., The Bijou Panel and Novelty Post- 
card Printing Outfit, the only money makers, and 
novelty for postcard and midget photographers.— 
205, Oxford Street, W. 


RZESS P.O.P., 9s. quire; also in grosses, 8 x 6, 
6s. 9d. ; 6 x 44, 3s; cab., 2s. 6d.; 4-plate, 1s. 11d. 
Bromide, in packets of 36, 1-1, 39. 3d.; 6 x 44, 1s. 6d.; 
34 x 4, le. 4d.; 4, 9d.—205, Oxford Street, W. 


RESS Portrait Lamp by extended payments. Time 
system, 12 monthly payments 6s. 10d. First in 
stalment only before delivery. Other Tress specialities 
on similar advantageous terms.—The Service Photo 
graphic Society, 292, High Holborn, W.C. 


Xe Bonus.—Every photographer — (enclosing 
ae trade card) whose orders amount to 10s. 6d. 
during this and next week, will receive, absolutely 
free, a beautiful hand-painted album, to hold 300 p.cs. 


—The Tress Co., 205, Oxford Street, W. 
“Harrogate” Seats, at 26s. The “ Easle,”’ 


100 elaborate Child Accessory, 26s. Combined 
accessory of seat and balustrade and pedestals, £2 2s. 8 
stamp.—Accessory Works, 25, Whitechapel Road, E. 


FINISHED 
Bromide Enlargements. 
High-class Work at Medium Prices, 

by First-class Artists. 
iD FOR NEW 
UNMOUNTED EN. 


Henry Ward, Trade Enlarger, Leicester. 


PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE. 


12x10, BL/= [15 x12, L/G& 
Six. 5/- Doz., -LSix, 7/= ; Doz., 12/6 
‘Prompt Return. Best Work only, 


°VE 


Postage 2d. 


NLARGEMENT. 
ACTONW : 


"Well finished 
B.& W.Stout 
P.S. Mount. 


12x 10, 15 x 12, 
Best value 
ever offered. 


2/6 vit 3/6 


Other sizes at proportionate prices. 
Terms Cash with order. 


High-class PHOTOGRAPHERS PLEASE NOTE. 
Don’t be prejudiced by our low prices ! 
A trial order will convince you our work is 
equalled by few—excelled by none. Best 
possible results from any negative. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


TWO 12x10 and 
10 6 TWO 15x12, 
post free. 


Mounted and WELL finished as above, 
from good negatives. 


Salmon’s Vignetter (of all Dealers), 
293, High Street, Acton, London. 


LANTERN SLIDES . , 


from your own Negatives. 
If you want the best results try WEILSON, Lochhead, 
\BERDEEN, makers of the celebrated G.W.W. Wet-Plate 
Slides, universally pronounced ‘‘ the best in this world.” 


BEST WORK at LOWEST 
POSSIBLE PRICES. 


PROMPTNESS. Esr. 1884, 


THE GROSVENOR x< 
ENLARGING WORKS, 


(15, Newton Street, BRADFORD. 
SPECIALITIES— 
12x10 B. & W. or Sepia, Art Mt. .. 2/6 
20x16 Finished Water-Colour ... ... 10/6 
Miniatures on any basis. 

Coloured Miniatures, Celluloid Surface, complete, in 
Pendant “Locket,” from 1/6. Good Selling Line. 
Full Price List on receipt of Trade Card. 


STRAINERS (Uncovered) 


For 20x 16 Enlargements supplied to the trade direct 
from the makers. Write for prices to 
GRIFFITHS STEAM WORKS, 26 to 31, Eyre 
Street Hill, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


“The British Journal of Photography,” 

price 1/9 each, post free, Gilt Lettered, 

may be obtained from all Photo Dealers, 
and from the Publishers, 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CoO., 
24, WELLINGTON St., StRAND, London, W.C. 


HoLMES BROS. ~ 


Sole Agents for CLEGG’S RAPID BROMIDE PRINTING FRAME. 
EXPOSURES PER HOUR EASILY OBTAINED. 


MIDGET, POSTCARD, AND OTHER BROMIDE WORK. Price £5 10. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


Prints any size from stamp to whole plate. 
Essential to all who wish to turn out large quantities of STAMP, 


Oxford Street 
Manchester, 


6,000 
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y ~DALLMEYER’S 
[4 .PORTRAIT LENSES 


are THE STANDARD INSTRUMENTS 
for STUDIO WORK the whole world over, 


FOUR SERIES.—A. f/4; B. /3°5; C. f/2°2; D. £/6. 
Focal Lengths 1 inch to 37 inches. 


UNLLUU 


Price List and Professional Terms on Application. 


J. H. DALLMEYER, Ltd., 25, Newman St., London, W. 


EVENLY AND PERFECTLY COATED. UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY. 


LETO “x PAPER 


PLATINO-MATT SMOOTH. PLATINO-MATT ROUGH. GLOSSY MAUVE AND PINK. 


BRIGHT PLATINUM-LIKE RESULTS. GREAT LATITUDE IN EXPOSURE. 


LETO-GASLIGHT PAPER 


ABSOLUTE FREEDOM FROM FOG. BRILLIANCY WITHOUT HARDNESS. 
MATT SMOOTH WHITE. MATT ROUGH WHITE. CREAM CRAYON. GLOSSY. 


Obtainable through all Deelers. Samples Free on receipt of Trade Card. 


The LETO PHOTO MATERIALS CO. (1905), LTD., “"# Streat EO. 


MAWSON'S ‘LANTERN PLATES 


FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. UNIFORM QUALITY. RELIABILITY. VARIETY OF TONES. 
MAWSON & SWAN, Mosley Street, Newcastle - on - Tyne. 


HENRY GREENWOOD & Go., PUBLISHERS, 24, WELLINGTON STRENT, STRAND, IN THE COUNTY OF Lexpon.—December 22, 1908. 
Priuted by Lov & MALC@MSON, Limited 4 & 6. Daan Street, Bigh#olborn, in the same County 
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